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DISCLAIMER 


Users are warned that this historic issue of this publication series may contain 
language or views which, reflecting the authors’ attitudes or that of the period 
in which the item was written, may be considered to be inappropriate or offensive today. 


PREFACE. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth is empowered, subject to the Constitution, “ to make laws for the peace, 
order, and good government of the Commonwealth, with respect to......... Census 
and statistics.” In the exercise of the power so conferred, a ‘‘ Census and Statistics Act ” 
was passed in 1905, and in the year following the “‘ Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics ” was created. The first Official Year Book was published early in 1908. The 
publication here presented is the forty-second Official Year Book issued under the 
authority of the Commonwealth Government. 


The Synopsis on pp. xi to xxxi following shows the general arrangement of 
the work. The special index (preceding the General Index) provided at the end of the 
volume, together with certain references given in the various chapters, will assist in 
tracing in previous issues special articles and other more or less important miscellaneous 
matter which, owing to limitations of space, have been omitted or abbreviated in the 
present volume. Where, in the General Index, more than one reference to a subject is 
given, the chief reference (or references) has been specially indicated wherever possible. 


Every endeavour has been made to meet the demand occasioned by the current 
economic and financial conditions for new information, or information expressed in new 
terms, concerning many branches of statistics, while a Diary of Principal Economic 
Events of the years 1951 to 1954 is inserted after the last chapter. 


It is not proposed to refer here to the whole of the new matter or to the new treatment 
of existing matter incorporated in the present volume, but attention may be drawn to 
the following :— 


Chapter I. Discovery, etc., of Australia.—Reprinting of Commonwealth 
Constitution (p. 6). 

Chapter V. The Territories of Australia.—-Information relating to Cocos Is. 
(pp. 151-2) 

Chapter VI. Labour, Wages and Prices.—Expanded section showing com- 
parison of trends of ‘‘ Interim ” and “ C” Series Indexes of retail prices 
(p. 157); Wage Margins (p. 193). 

Chapter VIII. Trade.—New Table showing Direction of Trade according to 
Currency Areas (p. 293); Interstate Trade (p. 315). 

Chapter XV. Welfare Services.—The Aged Persons Homes Act (p. 562); The 
Order of St. John (p. 566). 

Chapter XVI. Population. Details of 1954 Census results (pp. 586-605) ; 
details of General Assisted Passage scheme of migration (p. 616). 

Chapter XXV. Fisheries.—Whaling (p. 979). 

Chapter XXVI. Mineral Industry.—Revised and expanded sections on Mineral 
Oils (pp. 1016-7) and Non-metallic minerals (pp. 1017-20). 

Chapter XXIX. Miscellaneous.—Special article on Snowy Mountains Scheme 
(pp. 1103-30). 

Appendix.—Commonwealth and State Election Results, 1955 (pp. 1179-80) ; 
New Ministries (pp. 1181-3); Details of Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 1904-1956; Government Schools, Summary of Statistics 
for 1954. 


The material in the Year Book has been carefully. checked throughout, but I shall 
be grateful to those who will be kind.enough to point out defects or make suggestions. 


In a publication of this size, & cofdiderable time must necessarily elapse between 
the handling, by both author and printer, of the earlier and later parts of the work. In 
order to offset, to some extent, the consequent delay in presentation, the contents of this 
issue have already been published in separate Parts as the successive chapters or groups 
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of chapters were printed. Particulars of these Parts, numbering eleven in all, are shown 
in the Price List of Printed Publications at the end of this volume. In a statistical 
publication, the time element, however, does result in an unevenness in the periods to 
which the statistics relate. To overcome this difficulty, at least partially, much more 
use is now made of the Appendix to the Year Book. So far as space permits, later parti - 
culars, where available, of many statistical series appearing in preceding chapters have 
been inserted in the Appendix, The insertions have been restricted to figures mainly, 
as the inclusion of current textual matter is not generally practicable, 


; The Appendix to this issue contains information for various periods up to 1955-56, 
that is, one, and in some instances two, years in advance of that contained in the body 
of the book. 


It should be pointed out that for the most recent statistics the reader should refer 
to other publications issued by this Bureau, notably the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics and the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. There are also numerous 
mimeographed statements issued from time to time on a wide range of subjects. _Parti- 


culars of these are shown in Chapter XXX.—Statistical Organization and Sources of 
Information, 


Commencing with issue No. 38 a change in the title of the Year Book was made, 
the year now shown being the year of issue. 


My thanks are tendered to the State Statisticians, who have collected and compiled 
the data on which a great part of the information given in the Official Year Book is 
based. Thanks are also tendered to the responsible officers of the various Commonwealth 


and State Departments, and to others who have kindly, and often at considerable trouble, 
supplied information. 


I also desire to express my keen appreciation of the valuable work performed by Mr. 
A.E. Callander, Editor of Publications, Mr.E. H. Harry, B.A., B.Com.,and Mr. G.I. Neville, 
B.Com., Assistant Editors, and the other officers of the Publications Division, and of 
the services rendered by the officers in charge of the several Branches of the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics upon whom has devolved the duty of revising the 
chapters relative to their respective Branches. 


S. R. CARVER, 
Acting Commonwealth Statistician. 


ComMMONWEALTH BuREaAU OF CENSUS AND STATISTICS, 
Canberra, A.C.T., November, 1956. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DISCOVERY, COLONIZATION AND FEDERATION OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


§ 1. Early Knowledge and Discovery of Australia. 


1. Introduction.—The following paragraphs contain only a bare outline of the more 
important facts relating to the early history of Australian discovery. A summary of 
these facts in greater detail, may be found in Year Book No. 39 (see page 1) and earlier 
issues. 


2. Terra Australis.—It would appear that there was an early Chaldean tradition as 
to the existence of an Austral land to the south of India, and rumours to that effect 
found their way in the course of time to Europe. References to this T'erra Australis 
are found in the works of Alianus {a.p. 205~234), Manilius (probably a contemporary 
of Augustus or Tiberius Caesar), and Ptolemy (a.D. 107-161). Evidence which might 
warrant the supposition of knowledge of such a land appeared in maps and manuscripts 
of the Middle Ages and the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but there is no evidence 
definitely connecting this so-called Terra Australis with Australia. 

Reference by Marco Polo (1254-1324) to a land called Locac, and several indications 
on maps and globes in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries have been supposed to 
relate to Australia, but little weight can now be attached to these suppositions. 
Cornelius Wytfliet’s map of 1597, however, indicates roughly the eastern and western 
coasts of Australia, as well as the Gulf of Carpentaria, although the oft-quoted passage 
in his Descriptionis Plolemaicae Augmentum describing the Australis Terra has been 
considered to have had its origin in the voyages through the Straits of Magellan and 
the discovery of Tierra del Fuego rather than that of Australia. 


3. Discovery of Australia—(i) The Spaniards. Disregarding the statement that the 
Arabs had come to Australia long before the Portuguese, Spaniards or the Dutch, for 
which there is no evidence, and apart from the possibility that the Portuguese may 
have discovered part of the Australian coast before 1542, the coastal exploration of 
Australia began with the Spaniards and the Dutch. 

In 1606 the Spaniard Quiros, on reaching the island that has retained the name 
of Espiritu Santo (the largest island of the New Hebrides group), thought he had 
discovered the great land of the south, and therefore named the group La Australia del 
Espiritu Santo. After leaving the New Hebrides, Quiros sailed eastward, but Torres, 
his second-in-command, took a westerly course, and passed through the strait that now 
bears his name. In adl probability he sighted the Australian continent, but no mention 
of it is made in his records. This voyage marks the close of Spanish activity in the 
work of discovery in the South Seas. 


(ii) The Dutch. The Dutch discovered Australia when the Dutch East India 
Company sent the Duyfken from Bantam to explore the islands of New Guinea. During 
March, 1606 the Duyfken coasted along the southern shores of New Guinea, and 
followed the west coast of Cape York peninsula as far as Cape Keer-Weer (Turn Again). 

During the following thirty years there were nine visits of Dutch navigators to 
Australian waters; by 1636, through their efforts, the coast of Australia from Cape 
York westward around to the Great Australian Bight had been discovered. 
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In 1642 Abel Janszoon Tasman set out from Batavia to ascertain the extent of the 
great southern continent. He named Van Diemen’s Land, imagining it to be part of 
Australia proper, and sailing north-easterly discovered New Zealand and returned to 
Batavia. In his second voyage in 1644 Tasman visited the northern coast of Australia, 
sailing round the Gulf of Carpentaria and along the north-west coast as far south as 
the tropic ef Capricorn. This voyage of Tasman’s may be said to have ended the 
period of Dutch discoveries, although there were subsequent visits by the Dutch to 
Australia (de Viamingh in 1696 and Van Delft in 1705). 


4. Discoveries by the English.—In, the meantime the English had made their first 
appearance on the Australian coast in 1688, when the north-westerly shores were visited 
by William Dampier, as supercargo of the Cygnet, a trading vessel whose crew had turned 
buccaneers. In 1699 he again visited Australia, in command of H.M.S. Roebuck, and on 
his return to England published an account in which a description is given of trees, 
flowers, birds and reptiles observed, and of encounters with natives. 

At the end of the seventeenth century it was a question whether Tasmania and New 
Zealand were parts of Australia, or whether they were separated from it, but themselves 
formed part of a great Antarctic Continent. Lieutenant James Cook’s first voyage, 
though primarily undertaken for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus from 
Tahiti, had also for its objective to ascertain whether the unexplored part of the 
southern hemisphere was only an immense mass of water or contained another continent. 
In command of H.M.S. Endeavour, a barque of 370 tons burden, carrying about 85 
persons, and accompanied by Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander the naturalist, Green the 
astronomer, draughtsmen and servants, Cook, after observing the transit of Venus at 
Tahiti, turned towards New Zealand, sighting that land on 7th October, 1769 in 
the neighbourhood of Poverty Bay. Circumnavigating the North and South Islands, 
he proved that New Zealand was connected neither with the supposed Antarctic Continent 
nor with Australia, and took formal possession thereof in.the name of the British Crown. 
On 2oth April, 1770, at 6 a.m., Cook sighted the Australian mainland at a place he 
called Point Hicks, naming it after his first-lieutenant, who first saw it. Coasting 
northwards, Botany Bay was discovered on 29th April, 1770. The Zndeavour dropped 
anchor and Cook landed on the same day. Cook sailed along the coast in a northerly 
direction for nearly 1,300 miles until 11th Junc, 1770, when the Endeavour was serionsly 
damaged by striking a coral reef in the vicinity of Trinity Bay. Repairs occupied nearly 
two months, and the Endeavour then again set her course to the north, sailing through 
Torres Strait and anchoring in the Downs on 13th July, 177:. In 1772 Cook was put 
in command of the ships Resolution and Adventure, with a view to ascertaining whether 
@ great southern continent existed. Having satisfied himself that, even if it did, it lay 
80 far to the south as to be useless for trade and settlement, he returned to England in 
1774. Cook’s last voyage was undertaken in 1776, and he met his death on 14tb 
February, 1779, by which date practically the whole coast of Australia had been 
explored. The only remaining discovery of importance was the existence of a channel 
between Tasmania and Australia. This was made by Flinders and Bass in 1798. 


§ 2. The Annexation of Australia. 


1. Annexation of Eastern Part of Australia, 1770.—Although representatives of 
the nations mentioned in the previous section landed or claimed to have landed on the 
shores of Australia on various occasions during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
it was not until 23rd August, 1770 that the history of Australia was brought into 
definite political connexion with Western civilization. It was on that date that Captain 
Cook took possession “ of the whole eastern coast, from latitude 38° to this place, latitude 
tos? §., in right of His Majesty King George the Third.” Cook, however, proclaimed 
British sovereignty over only what are now the eastern parts of New South Wales and 
Queensland, and formal possession, on behalf of the British Crown. of the whole of the 
eastern part of the Australian continent and Tasmania was not taken until 26th 
January, 1788. It was on this last date that Captain Phillip’s commission, first issued 
to him on 12th October, 1786, and amplified on znd April, 1787, was read to the people 
whom he had brought with him in the “ First Fleet.” ; 

A full historical account of the period referred to may be found in the Historical 
Records of New South Wales Vol. 1., parts 1 and 2. 
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2. Original Extent of New South Wales—The commission appointed Phillip 
“ Captain-General and Governor-in-Chief in and over our territory called New South 
Wales, extending from the Northern Cape or extremity of the coast called Cape York, 
in the latitude of ten degrees thirty-seven minutes south, to the southern extremity of 
the said territory of New South Wales or South Cape, in the latitude of forty-three 
degrees thirty-nine minutes south, and of all the country inland westward as far as the 
one hundred and thirty-fifth degree of east longitude reckoning from the meridian of 
Greenwich, including all the islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean within the latitudes 
aforesaid of ten degrees thirty-seven minutes south and forty-three degrees thirty-nine 
minutes south.” 


Although in November, 1769 Captain Cook had taken possession of the North 
Island of New Zealand, and in January, 1770 also of the South Island, it is a matter 
of doubt whether, at the time when Captain Phillip’s commission was drawn up, New 
Zealand was considered as one of the “islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean.” The 
facts that under the Supreme Court Act (Imperial) of 1823 British residents in New 
Zealand were brought under the jurisdiction of the Court at Sydney, and that in 1839 there 
was a proposal on the part of the British Government to appoint a consul in New Zealand, 
would leave this an open question, as nothing more than extra-territorial jurisdiction 
may have been intended. Various hoistings of flags notwithstanding, New Zealand 
does not appear to have unequivocally become British territory until 1840. In that 
year, on 29th January, Captain Hobson arrived at the Bay of Islands. On the 
following day he read the commission, which extended the boundaries of the Colony of 
New South Wales so as to embrace and comprehend the islands of New Zealand. On 
5th February the Treaty of Waitangi, made with the native chiefs, was signed. 
Finally, on 21st May, British sovereignty over the islands of New Zealand was 
explicitly proclaimed. 


3. Extension of New South Wales Westward, 1825.—On 17th February, 1824 Earl 
Bathurst advised Sir Thomas Brisbane that he had recommended to His Majesty the 
dispatch of a ship of war to the north-west coast of New Holland for the purpose of 
taking possession of the coast between the western coast of Bathurst Island and the 
eastern side of Coburg Peninsula. Captain James J. Gordon Bremer of H.MLS. Tamar, 
who was selected for the purpose, took possession on 20th September, 1824 of the coast 
from the 135th to the 129th degree of east longitude. On 16th July, 1825 the whole 
territory between those boundaries was described in Darling’s commission as being 
within the boundaries of New South Wales, thus increasing its area by 518,134 square 
miles, and making it, including New Zealand and excluding Tasmania, 2,076,308 square 
miles, or also excluding New Zealand, 1.972,446 square miles. 


4. Annexation of Western Australia, 1827.—An expedition under Major Lockyer, 
sent by Lieutenant-General Sir Ralph Darling, then Governor of New South Wales, 
to found a settlement at King George ITI. Sound, sailed from Sydney on 9th November, 
1826, landed at the Sound on 26th December following, and on 21st January, 1827 
hoisted the British flag. Captain Stirling, in command of H.M.S. Success, arrived at 
Sydney a few weeks after the departure of the expedition to King George’s Sound. He 
obtained the Governor’s permission to visit Swan River with a view to seizing a position 
on the western coast and reporting upon its suitability as a place of settlement. Captain 
Stirling left Sydney on 17th January, 1827, and on his return in the following April 
submitted a glowing report on what he described as a “rich and romantic country,” 
urging its occupation for the purpose of settlement. He left for England in July, 1827. 
continuing his advocacy—notwithstanding much discouragement—with unabated 
enthusiasm. He was at last successful, the result being mainly due to the formation 
of an association of prospective settlers having capital at their disposal. He was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor and with a party of settlers arrived at Garden Island, 
near the Swan River, in the ship Parmelia in June, 1829. On the znd of the preceding 
month Captain Fremantle, in command of H.M.S. Challenge, arrived and hoisted the 
British flag on the south head of Swan River, again asserting possession of “all that 
part of New Holland. which is not included within the territory of New South Wales.” 
Thus, before the middle of 1829, the whole territory now known as the Commonwealth 
of Australia had been constituted a dependency of the United Kingdom. 
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§ 3. The Exploration of Australia. 


A fairly complete, though brief, account of the exploration of Australia was given 
in Official Year Book No. 2 (pp. 20-39), and a summary of the more important. facts 
relating to the subject was embodied in this Chapter in succeeding issues up to and 
including No. 22. 


§ 4. The Creation of the Several Colonies. 


1. New South Wales.—In Governor Phillip’s commission of 1786 the mainland 
of Australia was divided by the 135th meridian of east longitude into two parts. The 
earliest colonists believed that. the present. State of Tasmania was. actually joined to the 
mainland, and it- was not till 1798 that the contrary was. known. In that year, by sailing 
through Bass Strait, Flinders and Bass. proved that it was an island. The territory of 
New South Wales, as originally constituted, and of New Zealand, which may be included 
although Cook’s annexation was not properly given effect to until 1840, consisted of 
1,584,389 square miles. A further area of 518,134 square miles was added in 1825, when 
the. western boundary was extended to the 129th meridian. The territory was sub- 
sequently reduced by the separation of various areas to form.the other colonies, and at 
the time of the establishment of the Commonwealth the area of New South Wales was 
310,372 square miles. 


Lord Howe Island, which isa dependency of New South Wales and is included in King, 
one of the electorates of Sydney, is situated in latitude 31° 30’ south, longitude 159° 5’ east, 
about 436 miles north-east of Sydney, and hasan area of 3,220acres. Theclimateismildand 
the rainfall abundant, but on account of the rocky formations of its surface only about 
300 acres are suitable for cultivation, most of which are devoted to the production of 
Kentia palm seed. The land belongs to the Crown and is occupied rent-free on sufferance. 


Discovered in 1788, the Island was first settled by a small party of Maoris in 1853,; 
‘afterwards a colony was settled from Sydney. A Board of Control at Sydney manages 
the affairs of the Island and supervises the palm seed industry. The population was 
278 at the Census of 30th June, 1954. 


2. Tasmania.—In 1825 Van Diemen’s Land, as Tasmania was then called, was 
politically separated from New South Wales, being constituted a separate colony on 
14th June of that year. The area of the colony was 26,215. square miles. 


Macquarie Island, about 1,000 miles south-east of Hobart, together with a few rocky 
islets nearby, has been a dependency of Tasmania since the nineteenth century. In 
December, 1911, five members of the Australian Nationa! Antarctic Expedition landed 
on the island and remained there until r915. On 3rd March, 1948, another: party was 
landed to man a new base and this has since been maintained as a scientific base. The 
island is about 21 miles Jong and 2 miles wide. 


3. Western Australia.—The territory westward of the 129th meridian comprising 
975,920 square miles was constituted a colony under the name of Western Australia 
in June, 1829. It was always distinct and independent of New South Wales, though 
until 1831 the settlement on King George’s Sound remained under the latter jurisdiction. 


4. South Australia——On 15th August, 1834 the Act 4 and 5 William IV., cap. 95, 
was passed, creating South Australia a “ province,” and towards the end of the year 
1836 settlement took place. The first Governor, Captain Hindmarsh, R.N., arrived 
at Holdfast Bay on 28th December, 1836, and on the same day the new colony was 
officially proclaimed The new colony embraced 309,850 square miles of territory, 
lying south of the 26th parallel of south latitude, and between the 141st and 132nd 
meridians of east longitude. On roth December, 1861, by the authority of the 
Imperial Act 24 and 25 Vic., cap. 44, the western boundary of South Australia was 
extended to coincide with the eastern boundary of Western Australia, namely, the rzgth 
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meridian. The area of the extension was approximately 70,220 square miles. Nearly 
two years later, on 6th July, 1863, the Northern Territory comprising 523,620 square 
miles was. by letters patent, brought. under the jurisdiction of South Australia, which 
thereupon controlled an area of 903,690 square miles. 


5. New Zealand.—New Zealand, nominally annexed by Captain Cook and formally 
declared by proclamation in 1840 as a dependency of New South Wales, was. by letters 
patent of 16th November of that year, constituted a separate colony under the powers 
of the Act 3 and 4 Vic.,. cap. 62, of 7th August, 1840. Proclamation of the separation 
was made on 3rd May, 1841. The area of the colony was 103,862 square miles 


6. Victeria.—In 185: what was known as the “ Port Phillip District’ of New 
South Wales was constituted the colony of Victoria, ‘ bounded on the north and north- 
west by a straight line drawn from Cape Howe to the nearest source of the River Murray 
and thence by the course of that river to the eastern boundary of the colony of South 
Australia.” The area of the new colony was 87,884 square miles, and its separate 
existence took effect from 1st July, 1851, upon the issuing of the writs for the first 
election of elective members of the Legislative Council. 


7. Queensland.—The northern squatting districts of Moreton, Darling Downs, 
Burnett, Wide Bay, Maranoa, Leichhardt and Port Curtis, together with the reputed 
county of Stanley, were granted an independent administration and formed into a 
distinct colony under the name of Queensland by letters patent dated 6th June, 1859, 
although separation from New South Wales was not consummated until roth 
December of the same year, upon the assumption of office of the first Governor. The 
territory comprised in the new colony was ‘so much of the colony of New South Wales 
as lies northwards of a line commencing on the sea-coast at Point Danger in latitude 
about 28% 8’ south, running westward along the Macpherson and Dividing Ranges and 
the Dumaresq River to the MacIntyre River, thence downward to the 29th parallel of 
south latitude, and following that parallel westerly to the 141st meridian of east longi- 
tude, which is the eastern boundary of South Australia, together with all the adjacent 
islands, their members, and appurtenances in the Pacifie Occam’’. The area of the. colony 
thus constituted was 554,300 square miles. By letters patent dated 13th March, 1861, 
forwarded by the Colonial Secretary to the Governor of Queensland on 12th April, 1862, 
the area of Queensland was increased by the annexation of “so much of the colony 
of New South Wales as lies to the northward of the 26th parallel of south latitude, and 
between the 14rst and 138th meridians of east longitude, together with all and every 
the adjacent islands, their members, and appurtenances, in the Guif of Carpentaria.” 
With this addition the area of Queensland became 670.500 square miles. 


§ 5. The Establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


1. General.—On ist January, 1901 the colonies mentioned, with the exception 
of New Zealand, were federated under the name of the ‘“‘ Commonwealth of Australia,” 
the designation of ‘* Colonies ”—except in the case of the Northern Territory, to which 
the designation ‘‘ Territory” is applied—being at the same time changed into that of 
“ States ”. 


2. Transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth.—On 7th December, 
1907 the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia entered into an agreement 
for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of. the Northern Territory, 
subject to approval by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the State. This 
approval was given. by the South. Australian Parliament under The Northern Territory 
Surrender Act 1907 (assented to. on 14th May; 1908), and by the Commonwealth 
Parliament under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (assented to. on 16th 
November, 1910). The Territory was formally transferred. to the Commonwealth on 
tst January, 1911, and became the Northern Territory of Australia. 


3. Transfer of the Australian Capital Territory to the Commonwealth—On 18th 


October, 1g09 the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales entered. into an 
agreement for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of an area of 911 
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square miles as the seat of Government of the Commonwealth. In December, 1909 
Acts were passed by the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parliaments approving 
the agreement, and on 5th December, 1910 a proclamation was issued vesting the 
Territory in the Commonwealth on and from Ist January, 1911. By the Jervis Bay 
Territory Acceptance Act 1915, an area of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay, surrendered by 
New South Wales according to an agreement made in 1913, was accepted by the 
Commonwealth, and was transferred as from 4th September, 1915. 


4. Present Composition of the Commonwealth.—The total area of the Commonwealth 
of Australia is 2,974,581 square miles. The dates of creation and the areas of its 
component States and Territories, as determined on the final adjustment of their 
boundaries, are shown below :— 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA: AREA, ETC., OF COMPONENT STATES 
AND TERRITORIES. 





Year of 














{ Year of 
- Formation Present | Formation parent 
A ' into Areain | Terri into Area in 
State or Territory. Separate | Square ' State or Territory. Separate Square 
+ Colony or | Miles. | Colony or Miles. 
. Tertitory. | ( | Territory. 
' j fl wale’. 2.08 
f 1 : | 
New Nouth Wales ' 1786 | 309,433 | Northern Territory 1863 523,620 
Victoria bed 1851 ' 87,884 || Ans-tralian Capital 
Queensland -» 1859 | 670,500 ! Territory oid IQII 939 
South Australia .. i 1834 | 380,070 -- 28 eee : 
Western Australia 1829 | 975,920 | Commonwealth of 
Tasmania sa 1825, | 26.215 | Australia a A 2,974,581 
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§ 6. The Constitutions of the States and of the Commonwealth. 


1. General_—Information regarding the development of the Constitutions of the 
various Colonies (now States), together with a brief history of the Federal movement in 
Australia, was embodied in this Chapter in issues of the Official Year Book up to No. 22. 


2. Commonwealth Constitution Act—The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act, 63 and 64 Vict., Chapter 12, namely: ‘“‘ An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of 
Australia,” as amended by the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906, the 
Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909, the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 
1928, and the Constitution Alteration (Social Services) 1946, is given in extenso hereunder, 
and the text contains all the alterations of the Constitution which have been made up to 
and including 31st July, 1955. 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA CONSTITUTION ACT, 
63 & 64 VICT., CHAPTER 12. 


An Act to constitute the Commonwealth of Australia. [oth July, 1900.] 


HEREAS the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland 
and Tasmania, humbly relying on the blessing of Almighty God, have agreed to 

unite in one indissoluble Federal Commonwealth under the Crown of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and under the Constitution hereby established : 

And whereas it is expedient to provide for the admission into the Commonwealth of 
other Australian Colonies and possessions of the Queen : 

Be it therefore enacted by the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


1. This Act may be cited as the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act. 


2. The provisions of this Act referring to the Queen shall extend to Her Majesty's 
heirs and successors in the sovereignty of the United Kingdom. 
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3. It shall be lawful for the Queen, with the advice of the Privy Council, to declare 
by proclamation that, on and after a day therein appointed, not being later than one 
year after the passing of this Act, the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania, and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the people 
of Western Australia have agreed thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in a 
Federal Commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. But the 
Queen may, at any time after the proclamation, appoint a Governor-General for the 
Commonwealth. 


4. The Commonwealth shall be established, and the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth shall take effect, on and after the day so appointed. But the Parliaments of the 
several colonies may at any time after the passing of this Act make any such laws, to 
come into operation on the day so appointed, as they might have made if the Constitution 
had taken effect at the passing of this Act. 


5. This Act, and all laws made by the Parliament of the Commonwealth under the 
Constitution, shall be binding on the courts, judges, and people of every State and of 
every part of the Commonwealth, notwithstanding anything in the laws of any State ; 
and the laws of the Commonwealth shall be in force on all British ships, the Queen’s 
ships of war excepted, whose first port of clearance and whose port of destination are 
in the Commonwealth. 


6. “The Commonwealth ” shall mean the Commonwealth of Australia as established 
under this Act. 

“The States ” shall mean such of the colonies of New South Wales, New Zealand, 
Queensland, Tasmania, Victoria, Western Australia, and South Australia, including the 
northern territory of South Australia, as for the time being are parts of the Commonwealth, 
and such colonies or territories as may be admitted into or established by the Common- 
wealth as States ; and each of such parts of the Commonwealth shall be called “ a State.” 

“ Original States ” shall mean such States as are parts of the Commonwealth at 
its establishment. 


7. The Federal Council of Australasia Act, 1885, is hereby repealed, but so as not 
to affect any Jaws passed by the Federal Council of Australasia and in force at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 

Any such law may be repealed as to any State by the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, or as to any colony not being a State by the Parliament thereof. 


8. After the passing of this Act the Colonial Boundaries Act, 1895, shall not apply 
to any colony which becomes a State of the Commonwealth ; but the Commonwealth 
shall be taken to be a self-governing colony for the purposes of that Act. 


9. The Constitution of the Commonwealth shall be as follows :— 


THE CONSTITUTION. 
This Constitution is divided as follows :— 
Chapter 1.—The Parliament : 
Part I.—General : 
Part II.—The Senate : 
Part III].—The House of Representatives : 
Part IV.—Both Houses of the Parliament : 
Part V.—Powers of the Parliament : 
Chapter IL.—The Executive Government : 
Chapter III.—The Judicature : 
Chapter IV.—Finance and Trade : 
Chapter V.—The States: 
Chapter VI.—New States: 
Chapter VII.—Miscellaneous: - 
Chapter VIII.—Alteration of the Constitution. 
The Schedule. 
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CHAPTER 1.—THE PARLIAMENT. 
Part I.—GENERAL. 


1. The legislative power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federal Parliament, 
which shall consist of the Qneen, a Senate, and a Honse of Representatives, and which is 
hereinafter called “ The Parliament,” or ‘‘ The Parliament of the Commonwealth.” 


2. A Governor-General appointed by the Queen shall be Her Majesty’s representative 
in the Commonwealth, and shall have and may exercise in the Commonwealth during 
the Queen’s pleasure, but subject to this Constitution, such powers and functians of the 
Queen as Her Majesty may be pleased to assign to him. 

3. There shall be payable to the Queen out-of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
Commonwealth, for the salary of the Governor-General, an annual sum which, until the 
Parliament otherwise provides, shall be ten thousand pounds. 

The salary of a Governor-General shali not be altered during his continuance in 
office. 


4. The provisions of this Constitution relating te the Governor-General extend and 
apply to the Governor-General for the time being, or such person as the Queen may 
appoint to administer the Government of the Commonwealth ; but no such person shall 
be entitled to receive any salary from the Commonwealth in respect of any other office 
during his administration of the Government of the Commonwealth. 


5. The Governor-General may appoint such times for holding the sessions of the 
Parliament as he thinks fit, and may also from time to time, by Proclamation or 
otherwise, prorogue the Parliament, and may in like manner dissolve the House of 
Representatives. 

After any general election the Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later 
than thirty days after the day appointed for the return of the writs. 

The Parliament shall be summoned to meet not later than six months after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 


6. There shall be a session of the Parliament once at least in every year, so that 
twelve months shall not intervene between the last sitting of the Parliament in one 
session and its first sitting in the next session. 


Part il.—Tue Senatez. 


7. The Senate shall be composed of senators for each State, directly chosen by the 
people of the State, voting, until the Parliament otherwise provides, as one electorate, 

But until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of the State of Queensland, if that State be an Original State, may make laws dividing 
the State into divisions and determining the number of senators to be chosen for each 
division, and in the absence of such provision the State shall be one electorate. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides there shall be six senators for each Origina] 
State*. The Parliament may make laws increasing or diminishing the number of 
senators for each State, but so that equal representation of the several Original States 
shall be maintained and that no Original State shall have less than six senators. 

The Senators shall be chosen for a term cf six years, and the names of the senators 
chosen for each State shall be certified by the Governor to the Governor-General. 


8. The qualification of electors of senators shall be in each State that which is 
prescribed by this Constitution, or by the Parliament, as the qualification for electors of 
members of the House of Representatives ; but in the choosing of senators each elector 
shall vote only once. 


g. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing senators, but so that the method shall be uniform for all the States. Subject 
to any such law, the Parliament of each State may make laws prescribing the method 
of choosing the senators for that State. 





* The Parliament has otherwise provided, by means of the Representation Act 1948, that the number 
of senators shall be ten for each State, from the first meeting of Parliament after the first dissolution of the 
House of Representatives occurrinz after the commencement of the Act (18th May, 1948). 
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The Parliament of a State may make laws for determining the times and places of 
elections of senators for the State. 


10. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject ta this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State, for the time being, relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections 
of senators for the State. 


11. The Senate may proceed to the despatch of business, notwithstanding the failure 
of any State to provide for its representation in the Senate. 


12. The Governor of any State may cause writs to be issued for elections of senators 
for the State. In case of the dissolution of the Senate the writs shall be issued within 
ten days from the proclamation of such dissolution. 


13. As soon as may be after the Senate first meets, and after each first. meeting of 
the Senate following a dissolution thereof, the Senate shall divide the senators chosen 
for each State into two classes, as nearly equal in number as practicable ; and the places 
of the senators of the first class shall become vacant at the expiration of {the third year] 
three years,* and the places of those of the second class at the expiration of [the sixth 
year] siz years,* from the beginning of their term of service ; and afterwards the places 
of senators shall become vacant at the expiration of six years from the beginning of their 
term of service. 

The election to fill vacant places shalh be made [in the year at the expiration of 
which] within one year before* the places are to become vacant. 

For the purposes of this section the term of service of a senator ‘shall be taken to 
begin on the first day of [January] July* following the day of his election, except in the 
cases. of the first election and of the election next after any dissolution of the Senate, 
when it shall be taken to begin on the first day of [January] July* preceding the day 
of his election. 


14. Whenever the number of senators for a State is increased or diminished, the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth may make such provision for the vacating of the 
places of senators for the State as it deems necessary to maintain regularity in the rotation. 


15. If the place of a senator becomes vacant before the expiration of his term of 
service, the Houses of Parliament of the State for which he was chosen shall, sitting and 
voting together, choose a person to hold the place until the expiration of the term, or 
until the election of a successor as hereinafter provided, whichever first happens. But 
if the Houses of Parliament of the State are not in session at the time when the vacancy 
is notified, the Governor of the State, with the advice of the Executive Council thereof, 
may eppoint a person to hold the place until the expiration of fourteen days after the 
beginning of the next session of the Parliament of the State, or until the election of a 
successor, whichever first happens. 

At the next general election of members of the House of Representatives, or at the 
next election of senators for the State, whichever first happens, a successor shalt, if the 
term has not then expired, be chosen to hold the place from the date of his election until 
the expiration of the term. 

The name of any senator so chosen or appointed shall be certified by the Governor 
of the State to the Governor-General. 


16. The qualifications of a senator shall be the same as those of a member of the 
House of Representatives. 


17. The Senate shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any other business, 
choose a senator to be the President of the Senate ; and as often us the office of President 
becomes vacant the Senate shall again choose a senator to be the President. 

The President shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a senator. He may be 
removed from office by a vate of the Senate, or he may resign his office or his seat by 
writing addressed to the Governor-General. 


* As amended by Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (Senate Elections) 1906. The words in 
square brackets have been repeale!t ; amendments are shown in italics. 
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18. Before or during any absence of the President, the Senate may choose a senator 
to perform his duties in his absence. 


19. A senator may, by writing addressed to the President, or to the Governor- 
General if there is no President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth, 
resign his place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 


20. The place of a senator shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of 
any session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the Senate, fails to attend 
the Senate. 


21. Whenever a vacancy happens in the Senate, the President, or if there is no 
President or if the President is absent from the Commonwealth, the Governor-General, 
shall notify the same to the Governor of the State in the representation of which the 
vacancy has happened. 


22. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the senators shall be necessary to constitute a meeting of the 
Senate for the exercise of its powers. 


23. Questions arising in the Senate shall be determined by a majority of votes, and 
each senator shall have one vote. The President shall in all cases be entitled to a vote ; 
and when the votes are equal the question shall pass in the negative. 


Part II{f.—Tne Hovust oF REPRESENTATIVES. 


24. The House of Representatives shall be composed of members directly chosen by 
the people of the Commonwealth, and the number of such members shall be, as nearly 
as practicable, twice the number of the senators. 

The number of members chosen in the several States shall be in proportion to the 
respective numbers of their people, and shall, until the Parliament otherwise provides 
be determined, whenever necessary, in the following manner :— ; 

(i) A quota shall be ascertained by dividing the number of the people of the 
Commonwealth, as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, 
by twice the number of the senators ; 

{ii) The number of members to be chosen in each State shall be determined by 
dividing the number of the people of the State, as shown by the latest 
statistics of the Commonwealth, by the quota; and if on such division 
there is a remainder greater than one-half of the quota, one more member 
shall be chosen in the State. 

But notwithstanding anything in this section five members at least shall be chosen 
in each Original State. 

25. For the purposes of the last section, if by the law of any State all persons of 
any race are disqualified from voting at elections for the more numerous House of the 
Parliament of the State, then, in reckoning the number of the people of the State or of 
the Commonwealth, persons of that race resident in that State shall not be counted. 

26. Notwithstanding anything in section twenty-four, the number of members to be 
chosen in each State at the first election shall be as follows :— 








New South Wales .. 23 South Australia . 6 
Victoria... +. 20 Tasmania .. bat 95 

, Queensland. . a4 78 

Provided that if Western Australia is an Original State, the numbers shall be as follows :— 
New South Wales .. 26 South Australia Lan of 
Victoria... 2 23 Western Australia .. 5 
Queensland. . ae 9 i Tasmania .. ax, 5 


27. Subject to this Constitution, the Parliament may make laws for increasing or 
diminishing the number of the members of the House of Representatives. 

28, Every House of Representatives shall continue for three years from the first 
meeting of the House, and no longer, but may be sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General. 
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29. Until the Parliament of the Commonwealth otherwise provides, the Parliament 
of any State may make laws for determining the divisions in each State for which 
members of the House of Representatives may be chosen, and the number of members 
to be chosen for each division. A division shall not be formed out of parts of different 
States. 

In the absence of other provision, each State shall be one electorate. 

30. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives shall be in each State that which is prescribed by the 
law of the State as the qualification of electors of the more numerous House of Parliament 
of the State ; but in the choosing of members each elector shall vote only once.* 

31. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, but subject to this Constitution, the 
laws in force in each State for the time being relating to elections for the more numerous 
House of the Parliament of the State shall, as nearly as practicable, apply to elections in 
the State of members of the House of Representatives. 

32. The Governor-General in Council may cause writs to be issued for general 
elections of members of the House of Representatives. 

After the first general election, the writs shall be issued within ten days from the 
expiry of a House of Representatives or from the proclamation of a dissolution thereof. 

33. Whenever a vacancy happens in the House of Representatives, the Speaker shall 
issue his writ for the election of a new member, or if there is no Speaker or if he is absent 
from the Commonwealth the Governor-General in Council may issue the writ. 

34. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the qualifications of a member of the 
House of Representatives shall be as follows :— 

(i) He must be of the full age of twenty-one years, and must he an elector 
entitled to vote at the election of members of the House of Representatives, 
or a person qualified to become such elector, and must have been for three 
years at the least a resident within the limits of the Commonwealth as 
existing at the time when he is chosen : 

(ii) He must be a subject of the Queen, either natural-born or for at least five 
years naturalized under a law of the United Kingdom, or of a Colony which 
has become or becomes a State, or of the Commonwealth, or of a State.t 

35. The House of Representatives shall, before proceeding to the despatch of any 
other business, choose a member to be the Speaker of the House, and as often as the 
office of Speaker becomes vacant the House shall again choose a member to be the 
Speaker. 

The Speaker shall cease to hold his office if he ceases to be a member. He may 
be removed from office by a vote of the House, or he may resign his office or his seat 
by writing addressed to the Governor-General. 

36. Before or during any absence of the Speaker, the House of Representatives 
may choose a member to perform his duties in his absence. 

37- A member may by writing addressed to the Speaker, or to the Governor- 
General if there is no Speaker or if the Speaker is absent from the Commonwealth, resign 
his place, which thereupon shall become vacant. 

38. The place of a member shall become vacant if for two consecutive months of 
any session of the Parliament he, without the permission of the House, fails to attend 
the House. 

39. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the presence of at least one-third of 
the whole number of the members of the House of Representatives shall be necessary 
to constitute a meeting of the House for the exercise of its powers. 

40. Questions arising in the House of Representatives shall be determined by a 
majority of votes other than that of the Speaker. The Speaker shall not vote unless 
the numbers are equal, and then he shall have a casting vote. 





* The Parliament has otherwise provided, by means of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1949, 
Section 39 (repealing an earlier provision made by the Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902). For present 
qualifications see Chapter ILL. —- General Government. 

t The Parliament has otherwise provided. by means of the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1949, 
Section 69. For present qualitications see Chapter I1].—General Government. 
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Part IV.—Boru Houses or THE PARLIAMENT. 


41. No adult person who has or acquires a right to vote at elections for the more 
numerous House of the Parliament of a State shall, while the right continues, be 
prevented by any law of the Commonwealth from voting at elections for either House 
of the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 


42. Every senator and every member of the House of Representatives shall before 
taking his seat make and subscribe before the Governor-General, or some person 
authorized by him, an oath or affirmation of allegiance in the form set forth in the 
schedule to this Constitution. 


43. A member of either House of the Parliament shall be incapable of being chosen 
or of sitting as a member of the other House. 


44. Any person who— 


(i) Is under any acknowledgment of allegiance, obedience, or adherence to a 
foreign power, or is a subject or a citizen or entitled to the rights or 
privileges of a subject or a citizen of a foreign power: or 


(ii) Is attainted of treason, or has been convicted and is under sentence, or 
subject to be sentenced, for any offence punishable under the law of the 
Commonwealth or of a State by imprisonment for one year or longer ; or 


(iii) Is an undischarged bankrupt or insolvent: or 


(iv) Holds any office of profit under the Crown, or any pension payable during the 
pleasure of the Crown out of any of the revenues of the Commonwealth : 
or 


(v} Has any direct or indirect pecuniary interest in any agreement with the 
Public Service of the Commonwealth otherwise than as a member and in 
common with the other members of an incorporated company consisting 
of more than twenty-five persons : 


shall be incapable of being chosen or of sitting as a senator or a member of the House 
of Representatives. , 


But sub-section iv. does not apply to the office of any of the Queen’s Ministers of 
State for the Commonwealth, or of any of the Queen’s Ministers for a State, or to the 
receipt of pay, half-pay, or a pension by any person as an officer or member of the Queen’s 
navy or army, or to the receipt of pay as an officer or member of the naval or military 
forces of the Commonwealth by any person whose services are not wholly employed by 
the Commonwealth. 


45. If a senator or member of the House of Representatives— 
(i) Becomes subject to any of the disabilities mentioned in the last preceding 
section : or 
(ii) Takes the benefit, whether by assignment, composition, or otherwise, of any 
law relating to bankrupt or insolvent debtors: or 


(iii) Directly or indirectly takes or agrees to take any fee or honorarium for 
services rendered to the Commonwealth, or for services rendered in the 
Parliament to any person or State: 


his place shall thereupon become vacant. 


46. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any person declared by this 
Constitution to be incapable of sitting as a senator or as a member of the House of 
Representatives shall, for every day on which he so sits, be liable to pay the sum of 
one hundred pounds to any person who sues for it in any court of competent jurisdiction, 


47. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, any question respecting the qualification 
of a senator or of a member of the House of Representatives, or respecting a vacancy 
in either House of the Parliament, and any question of a disputed election to either House 
shall be determined by the House in which the question arises. 
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48. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, each senator and each member of the 
House of Representatives shall receive an allowance of four hundred pounds a year, to 
be reckoned from the day on which he takes his seat.* 


49. The powers, privileges, and immunities of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, and of the members and the committees of each House, shall be such 
as are declared by the Parliament, and until declared shall be those of the Commons 
Hewse of Parliament of the United Kingdom, and of its members and committees, at 
the establishment of the Commonwealth. 


50. Each House of the Parliament may make rules and orders with respect to— 
{i) The mode in which its powers, privileges, and immunities may be exercised 
and upheld : 
{ii) The order and conduct of its business and proceedings either separately or 
jointly with the other House. 


Part V.—Powers OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


51. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have power to make laws 
for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 


(i) Trade and commerce with other countries, and among the States : 

(ii) Taxation ; but so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States : 

(ii) Bounties on the production or export of goods, but so that such bounties shall 
be uniform throughout the Commonwealth : 

(iv) Borrowing money on the public credit of the Commonwealth : 

(v) Postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services : 

(vi) The naval and military defence of the Commonwealth and of the several 
States, and the control of the forces to execute and maintain the laws of 
the Commonwealth : 

(vii) Lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys : 

(viii) Astronomical and meteorological observations : 

(ix) Quarantine : 

(x) Fisheries in Australian waters beyond territorial limits : 

(xi) Census and statistics : 

(xii) Currency, coinage, and legal tender : 

(xiii) Banking, other than State banking ; also State banking extending beyond the 
limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of 
paper money : 

(xiv) Insurance, other than State insurance ; also State insurance extending beyond 
the limits of the State concerned : 

(xv) Weights and measures : 

(xvi) Bills of exchange and promissory notes : 

(xvii) Bankruptcy and insolvency : 
(xviii) Copyrights, patents of inventions and designs, and trade marks : 

{xix) Naturalization and aliens : 

(xx) Foreign corporations, and trading or financial corporations formed within the 
limits of the Commonwealth : 

(xxi) Marriage : 








* The Parliamentary allowance was increased to £600 per annum in 1907 (except in the cases of 
Ministers, the Presiding Officers of the two Houses, and the Chairmen of Committees, whose allowances 
remained at £400 in addition to the emotiments of office), and to £1,000 per ‘annum in r9gzo (Ministers, 
etc., £800). Under financial emergency legislation Parliamentary salaries and allowances were reduced 
generally, the lowest level reached in respect of the Parliamentary allowance being £750 per annum in 
1932. Subsequently there wes a gradual restoration to former levels, the allowance reaching £1,000 
per annum again in 1938. when, also, the proviso for the reduced allowance to Min‘sters, etc. was removed. 
In 1947 the Parliamentary allowance was increared to £1,500 per annum, and in 1952 to £1,750. 
{n 1920 additional allowances of £200 and £400 per annum, respectively, were granted to the Leadcrs 
of the Opposition in the Senate and the House of Representatives, and in 1947 they were increased to 
£300 and £600 respectively. In 1947, also, an additional allowance of £400 per annum was granted to 
the Leader in the House of Representatives (other than the Leader of the Opposition) of a recognized 
political party which has not less than ten members in the House of Representatives, and of which no 
member is a Minister. 

¢ Particulars of proposed laws which were submitted to referenda are referred to in Chapter III., 
General Government. 
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(xxii) Divorce and matrimonial causes ; and in relation thereto, parental rights, and 
the custody and guardianship of infants : 
(xxiii) Invalid and old-age pensions : 

(xxiiia) *Zhe provision of maternity allowances, widows’ pensions, child endowment, 
unemployment, pharmaceutical, sickness and hospital benefits, medical and 
dental services (but not so as to authorize any form of civil conscription), 
benefits to students and family allowances : 

(xxiv) The service and execution throughout the Commonwealth of the civil and 
criminal process and the judgments of the courts of the States : 

(xxv) The recognition throughout the Commonwealth of the laws, the public Acts 
and records, and the judicial proceedings of the States : 

(xxvi) The people of any race, other than the aboriginal race in any State, for whom 
it is deemed necessary to make special laws: 

(xxvii) Immigration and emigration : 

(xxviii) The influx of criminals : 

(xxix) External aflairs : 
(xxx) The relations of the Commonwealth with the islands of the Pacific : 


(xxxi) The acquisition of property on just terms from any State or person for any 
purpose in respect of which the Parliament has power to make laws : 

(xxxii) The control of.railways with respect to transport for the naval and military 
purposes of the Commonwealth : 

(xxxiii) The acquisition, with the consent of a State, of any railways of the State on 
terms arranged between the Commonwealth and the State : 

(xxxiv) Railway construction and extension in any State with the consent of that 
State : 

(xxxv) Conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State : 

(xxxvi) Matters in respect of which this Constitution makes provision until the 
Parliament otherwise provides : 

(xxxvii) Matters referred to the Parliament of the Commonwealth by the Parliament 
or Parliaments of any State or States, but so that the Jaw shall extend 
only to States by whose Parliaments the matter is referred, or which 
afterwards adopt the law: 

(xxxviii) The exercise within the Commonwealth, at the request or with the concurrence 
of the Parliaments of all the States directly concerned, of any power which 
can at the establishment of this Constitution be exercised only by the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom or by the Federal Council of 
Australasia : 

(xxxix) Matters incidental to the execution of any power vested by this Constitution 
in the Parliament or in either House thereof, or in the Government of the 
Commonwealth, or in the Federal Judicature, or in any department or 
officer of the Commonwealth. 


52. The Parliament shall, subject to this Constitution, have exclusive power to make 
laws for the peace, order, and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to— 


(i) The seat of Government of the Commonwealth, and all places acquired by the 
Commonwealth for public purposes : 

(ii) Matters relating to any department of the public service the control of which 
is by this Constitution transferred to the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth : 

(iii) Other matters declared by this Constitution to be within the exclusive power 
of the Parliament. 





* Under Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (Social Services) 1946, the Constitution was amended 
by the insertion of this paragraph. 
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53- Proposed laws appropriating revenue or moneys, or imposing taxation, shall not 
originate in the Senate. But a proposed law shall not be taken to appropriate revenue 
or moneys, or to impose taxation, by reason only of its containing provisions for the 
imposition or appropriation of fines or other pecuniary penalties, or for the demand or 
payment or appropriation of fees for licences, or fees for services under the proposed law. 

The Senate may not amend proposed laws imposing taxation, or proposed laws 
appropriating revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual services of the Government. 

The Senate may not amend any proposed laws so as to increase any proposed charge 
or burden on the people. 

The Senate may at any stage return to the House of Representatives any proposed 
law which the Senate may not amend, requesting, by message, the omission or amendment 
of any items or provisions therein. And the House of Representatives may, if it thinks 
fit, make any of such omissions or amendments, with or without modifications, 

Except as provided in this section, the Senate shall have equal power with the 
House of Representatives in respect of all proposed laws. 


54. The proposed law which appropriates revenue or moneys for the ordinary annual 
services of the Government shall deal only with such appropriation. 


55. Laws imposing taxation shall deal only with the imposition of taxation, and 
any provision therein dealing with any other matter shall be of no effect. 

Laws imposing taxation, except laws imposing duties of customs or of excise, shall 
deal with one subject of taxation only ; but laws imposing duties of customs shall deal 
with duties of customs only, and laws imposing duties of excise shall deal with duties of 
excise only. 

56. A vote, resolution, or proposed law for the appropriation of revenue or moneys 
shall not be passed unless the purpose of the appropriation has in the same session been 
recommended by message of the Governor-General to the House in which the proposal 
originated. 

57. If the House of Representatives passes any proposed law, and the Senate rejects 
or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of Representatives 
will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the House of Representatives, in 
the same or the next session, again passes the proposed law with or without any 
amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by the Senate, and the 
Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to which the House of 
Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may dissolve the Senate and the 
House of Representatives simultaneously. But such dissolution shall not take place 
within six months before the date of the expiry of the House of Representatives by 
effluxion of time. 

If after such dissolution the House of Representatives again passes the proposed 
law, with or without any amendments which have been made, suggested, or agreed to by 
the Senate, and the Senate rejects or fails to pass it, or passes it with amendments to 
which the House of Representatives will not agree, the Governor-General may convene 
a joint sitting of the members of the Senate and of the House of Representatives. 

The members present at the joint sitting may deliberate and shall vote together 
upon the proposed law as last proposed by the House of Representatives, and upon 
amendments, if any, which have been made therein by one House and not agreed to by 
the other, and any such amendments which are affirmed by an absolute majority of the 
total number of the members of the Senate and House of Representatives shall be taken 
to have been carried, and if the proposed law, with the amendments, if any, so carried 
is affirmed by an absolute majority of the total number of members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, it shall be taken to have been duly passed by both Houses of 
the Parliament, and shall be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, 


58. When a proposed law passed by both Houses of the Parliament is presented to 
the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent, he shall declare, according to his discretion, 
but subject to this Constitution, that he assents in the Queen’s name, or that he withholds 
assent, or that he reserves the law for the Queen’s pleasure. 
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The Governor-General may return to the House in which it originated any proposed 
law so presented to him, and may transmit therewith any amendments which he may 
recommend, and the Houses. may deal with the recommendation. 


59. The Queen may disallow any law within one year from the Governor-General’s 
assent, and such disallowance on being made known by the Governor-General by speech 
or message to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, shall annul 
the Jaw from the day when the disallowance is so made known. 


60. A proposed law reserved for the Queen’s pleasure shall nat have any force unless 
and until within two years from the day on which it was presented to the Governor- 
General for the Queen’s assent the Governor-General makes known, by speech or message 
to each of the Houses of the Parliament, or by Proclamation, that it has received the 
Queen’s assent. 


CHAPTER II.—-THE EXECUTIVE GOVERNMENT. 


61. The executive power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Queen and: is 
exercisable by the Governor-General as. the Queen’s representative, and extends to the 
execution and maintenance of this Constitution, and of the laws of the Commonwealth. 


62. There shalt be a Federal Executive Council to advise the Governor-General in 
the government of the Commonwealth, and the members of the Council shall be chosen 
and summoned by the Governor-General and sworn as Executive Councillors, and shall 
hold office during his pleasure. : 

63. The provisions of this Constitution referring to the Governor-General in Council 
shall be construed as referring to the Governor-General acting with the advice of the 
Federal Executive Council. 

64. The Governor-General may appoint officers to administer such departments of 
State of the Commonwealth as the Governor-General in Council may establish. 

Such officers shall hold office during the pleasure of the Governor-General. They 
shall be members of the Federal Executive Council, and shall be the Queen’s Ministers 
of State for the Commonwealth. 

After the first general election no Minister of State shall hold office for a longer 
period than three months unless he is or becomes a senator or a member of the House 
of Representatives. 

65. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the Ministers of State shall not exceed 
seven in number, and shall hold such offices as the Parliament prescribes, or, in the 
absence of provision, as the Governor-General directs.* 

66. There shall be payable to the Queen out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund of 
the Commonwealth, for the salaries of the Ministers of State, an annual sum which 
until the Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed twelve thousand pounds a year,* 

67. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the appointment and removal of all 
other officers of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth shall be vested m the 
Governor-General in Council, unless the appointment is delegated by the Governor- 
General in Council or by a law of the Commonwealth to some other authority. 

68. The command in chief of the naval and military forces of the Commonwealth is 
vested in the Governor-General as the Queen’s representative. 





* The Ministers of State were increased to eight in 1915, to nine in 1917, to ten in 1935, to eleven in 
1938, and to nineteen in 1941, a special war-time provision during the continuance in operation of the 
National Security Act which was extended in 1936 on the expiry of that Act. In 1951 the number was 
increased to twenty. The annual appropriation for Ministers’ salaries received in addition to. their 
allowances as Members (see page 13), was increased to £13,650 in 19175 and to £15,300 in 1917. Under 
financial emergency legislation, in addition to the reductions in Members’ allowances the appropriation 
for Ministers was also reduced, in 1932 reaching the level of £10,710. The reductions were removed 
gradually, and finally in 1938 when the appropriation was £16,950. At the same time, an additional 
allowance of £1,500 per annum was granted te the Prime Minister, and the proviso for the reduced 
Parliamentary allowance to Ministers was removed. In 1941 the annual appropriation for Ministers was 
increased, as a war-time provision, to £21,250. This was extended in 1946. In 1947 the appropriation 
was increased to £27,650, in 1951 to £29,000, and in 1952 to £41,000. ‘ 
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69. On a date or dates to be proclaimed by the Governor-General after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth the following departments of the public service in 
each State shall become transferred to the Commonwealth :— 

Posts, telegraphs, and telephones: {| Lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys : 
Naval. and military defence : Quarantine. 

But the departments of customs and of excise in each State shal! become transferred 

to the Commonwealth on its establishment. 


70. In respect of matters which, under this Constitution, pass to the Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth, all powers and functions which at the establishment 
of the Commonwealth are vested in the Governor of a Colony, or in the Governor of a 
Colony with the advice of his Executive Council, or in any authority of a Colony, shall 
vest.in the Governor-General, or in the Governor-General in Council, or in the authority 
exercising similar powers under the Commonwealth, as the case requires, 


CHAPTER ITI.—THE JUDICATURE. 


71. The judicial power of the Commonwealth shall be vested in a Federa} Supreme 
Court, to be called the High Court of Australia, and in such other federal courts as the 
Parliament creates, and in such other courts as it invests with federal jurisdiction. The 
High Court shall consist of a Chief Justice, and so many other Justices, not less than 
two, as the Parliament prescribed.* 


72. The Justices of the High Court and of the other Courts created by the 
Parliament— 

(i) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii) Shall not be removed except by the Governor-General in Council, on an 
address from both Houses of the Parliament in the same session, praying 
for such removal on the ground of proved misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but the 
remuneration shall not be diminished during their continuance in office,* 


73. The High Court shall have jurisdiction, with such exceptions and subject to such 
regulations as the Parliament prescribes, to hear and determine appeals from all 
judgments, decrees, orders, and sentences— 

(i) Of any Justice or Justices exercising the original jurisdiction of the High 

Court : 

(ii) Of any other federal court, or court exercising federal jurisdiction ; or of the 
Supreme Court of any State, or of any other court of any State from which 
at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies to the Queen in 
Counci? : 

(iii) Of the Inter-State Commission, but as to questions of law only : 

and the judgment of the High Court in alf such cases shall be final and conclusive. 


But no exception or regulation prescribed by the Parliament shall prevent the High 
Court from hearing and determining any appeal from the Supreme Court of a State in 
any matter in which at the establishment of the Commonwealth an appeal lies from such 
Supreme Court to the Queen in Council. 

Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the conditions of and restrictions on 
appeals to the Queen in Council from the Supreme Courts of the several States shall be 
applicable to appeals from them to the High Court. 








-* The Judiciary Act 1903 provided for a Chief Justice and two other Justices. Subsequent amend- 
ments to the Act fncreased the number of other Justices to four and Jater six, and then reduced it fo five. 
In 1946 the number was again increased to six. The Judiciary Act 1903 also provided for the payment 
of a salary of £3,500 per annum to the Chief Justice and of £3,000 per annum to each other Justice. To 
1947 these salaries were increased respectively to £4,500 and £4,000 per annum, in 1950 to £5,000 snd 
£4.500 per annum, and in 1955 to £8,000 and £6,500 per annum, 
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74. No appeal shall be permitted to the Queen in Council from a decision of the 
High Court upon any question, howsoever arising, as to the limits inter se of the 
Constitutional powers of the Commonwealth and those of any State or States, or as to 
the limits inter se of the Constitutional powers of any two or more States, unless the 
High Court shall certify that the question is one which ought to be determined by Her 
Majesty in Council. 

The High Court may so certify if satisfied that for any special reason the certificate 
should be granted, and thereupon an appeal shall lie to Her Majesty in Council on the 
question without further leave. 

Except as provided in this section, this Constitution shall not impair any right 
which the Queen may be pleased to exercise by virtue of Her Royal prerogative to grant 
special leave of appeal from the High Court to Her Majesty in Council. The Parliament 
may make laws limiting the matters in which such leave may be asked, but proposed 
laws containing any such limitation shall be reserved by the Governor-General for Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. 

75. In all matters— 

(i) Arising under any treaty : 

(ii) Affecting consuls or other representatives of other countries : 

(iii) In which the Commonwealth, or a person suing or being sued on behalf of the 
Commonwealth, is a party : 

(iv) Between States, or between residents of different States, or between a State 
and a resident of another State : 

(v) In which a writ of Mandamus or prohibition or an injunction is sought 
against an officer of the Commonwealth : 

the High Court shall have original jurisdiction. 


76. The Parliament may make laws conferring original jurisdiction on the High 
Court in any matter— 
(i) Arising under this Constitution, or involving its interpretation : 
(ii) Arising under any laws made by the Parliament : 
(tii) Of Admiralty and maritime jurisdiction : 
(iv) Relating to the same subject-matter claimed under the laws of different 
States. 


77. With respect to any of the matters mentioned in the last two sections the 
Parliament may make laws— 


(i) Defining the jurisdiction of any federal court other than the High Court : 
(ii) Defining the extent to which the jurisdiction of any federal court shall be 
' exclusive of that which belongs to or is invested in the courts of the 
States : 
(iii) Investing any court of a State with federal jurisdiction. 


78. The Parliament may make laws conferring rights to proceed against the 
Commonwealth or a State in respect of matters within the limits of the judicial power. 


79. The federal jurisdiction of any court may be exercised by such number of judges 
as the Parliament prescribes. 


80. The trial on indictment of any offence against any law of the Commonwealth 
shall be by jury, and every such trial shall be held in the State where the offence was 
committed, and if the offence was not committed within any State the trial shall be held 
at such place or places as the Parliament prescribes. 


CHAPTER IV.—FINANCE AND TRADE. 


81. All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive Government of the 
Commonwealth shall form one Consolidated Revenue Fund, to be appropriated for the 
purposes of the Commonwealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities 
imposed by this Constitution. 
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82. The costs, charges, and expenses incident to the collection, management, and 
receipt of the Consolidated Revenue Fund shall form the first charge thereon; and the 
revenue of the Commonwealth shall in the first instance be applied to the payment of 
the expenditure of the Commonwealth. 


83. No money shall be drawn from the Treasury of the Commonwealth except 
under appropriation made by law. 

But until the expiration of one month after the first meeting of the Parliament the 
Governor-General in Council may draw from the Treasury and expend such moneys as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of any department transferred to the Common- 
wealth and for the holding of the first elections for the Parliament. 


84. When any department of the public service of a State becomes transferred to 
the Commonwealth, all officers of the department shall become subject to the control 
of the Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 

Any such officer who is not retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall, 
unless he is appointed to some other office of equal emolument in the public service of 
the State, be entitled to receive from the State any pension, gratuity, or other 
compensation, payable under the law of the State on the abolition of his office. 

Any such officer who is retained in the service of the Commonwealth shall preserve 
all his existing and accruing rights, and shall be entitled to retire from office at the time, 
and on the pension or retiring allowance, which would be permitted by the law of the 
State if his service with the Commonwealth were a continuation of his service with the 
State. Such pension or retiring allowance shall be paid to him by the Commonwealth ; 
but the State shall pay to the Commonwealth a part thereof, to be calculated on the 
proportion which his term of service with the State bears to his whole term of service, 
and for the purpose of the calculation his salary shall be taken to be that paid to him by 
the State at the time of the transfer. 

Any officer who is, at the establishment of the Commonwealth, in the public service 
of a State, and who is, by consent of the Governor of the State with the advice of the 
Executive Council thereof, transferred to the public service of the Commonwealth, shall 
have the same rights as if he had been an officer of a department transferred to the 
Commonwealth and were retained in the service of the Commonwealth. 


85. When any department of the public service of a State is transferred to the 
Commonwealth— 

(i) All property of the State of any kind, used exclusively in connexion with the 
department, shall become vested in the Commonwealth ; but, in the case 
of the departments controlling customs and excise and bounties, for such 
time only as the Governor-General in Council may declare to be necessary : 

(ii) The Commonwealth may acquire any property of the State, of any kind used, 
but not exclusively used in connexion with the department; the value 
thereof shall, if no agreement can be made, be ascertained in, as nearly as 
may be, the manner in which the value of land, or of an interest in land, 
taken by the State for public purposes is ascertained under the law of the 
State in force at the establishment of the Commonwealth : 

(iii) The Commonwealth shall compensate the State for the value of any property 
passing to the Commonwealth under this section ; if no agreement can be 
made as to the mode of compensation, it shall be determined under laws to 
be made by the Parliament : 

(iv) The Commonwealth shall, at the date of the transfer, assume the current 
obligations of the State in respect of the department transferred. 


86. On the establishment of the Commonwealth, the collection and control of duties 
of customs and of excise, and the control of the payment of bounties, shall pass to the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth. 

87. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides, of the net revenue of the Common- 
wealth from duties of customs and of excise not more than one-fourth shall be applied 
annually by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. 
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The balance shall, in accordance with this Constitution, be paid to the several States, 
or applied towards the payment of interest on debts of the several States taken over 
by the Commonwealth. 

88. Uniform duties of customs shall be imposed within two years after the 
establishment of the Commonwealth. 

89. Until the imposition of uniform duties of customs— 

{i) The Commonwealth shall credit to each State the revenues collected therein 
by the Commonwealth. 

(ii) The Commonwealth shall debit to each State— 

(a) The expenditure therein of the Commonwealth incurred solely for 
the maintenance or continuance, as at the time of transfer, of any 
department transferred from the State to the Commonwealth ; 

(6) The proportion of the State, according to the number of its people, in 
the other expenditure of the Commonwealth. 

(iti) The Commonwealth shall pay to each State month by month the balance (if 
any) in favour of the State. 

go. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs the power of the Parliament 
to impose duties of customs and of excise, and to grant bounties on the production or 
export of goods, shall become exclusive. 

On the imposition of uniform duties of customs all laws of the several States imposing 
‘duties of customs or of excise, or offering bounties on the production or export of goods, 
shall cease to have effect, but any grant of or agreement for any such bounty lawfully 
made by or under the authority of the Government of any State shall be taken to be 
good if made before the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and ninety~ 
eight, and not otherwise. : 

gt. Nothing in this Constitution prohibits a State from granting any aid to or 
bounty on mining for gold, silver, or other metals, nor from granting, with the consent 
of both Houses of the Parliament of the Commonwealth expressed by resolution, any aid 
to or bounty on the production or export of goods. 

92. On the imposition of uniform duties of customs, trade, commerce, and intercourse 
among the States, whether by means of internal carriage or ocean navigation, shall be 
absolutely free. 

But notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, goods imported before the 
imposition of uniform duties of customs into any State, or into any Colony which, whilst 
the goods remain therein, becomes a State, shall, on thence passing into another State 
within two years after the imposition of such duties, be liable to any duty chargeable on 
the importation of such goods into the Commonwealth, less any duty paid in respect of 
the goods on their importation. 

93. During the first five years after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, 
and thereafter until the Parliament otherwise provides— 

(i) The duties of customs chargeable on goods imported into a State and after- 
wards passing into another State for consumption, and the duties of 
excise paid on goods produced or manufactured in a State and afterwards 
passing into another State for consumption, shall be taken to have been 
‘collected not in the former but in the latter State. 

(ii) Subject to the last sub-section, the Commonwealth shall credit revenue, debit 
expenditure, and pay balances to the several States as prescribed for the 
period preceding the imposition of uniform duties of customs. 

94. After five years from the imposition of uniform duties of customs, the Parliament 
may provide, on such basis as it deems fair, for the monthly payment to the several 
States of all surplus revenue of the Commonwealth. 

95. Notwithstanding anything in this Constitution, the Parliament of the State of 
Western Australia, if that State be an Original State, may, during the first five years 
after the imposition of uniform duties of customs, impose duties of customs on goods 
passing into that State and not originally imported from beyond the limits of the 
Commonwealth : and such duties shall be collected by the Commonwealth. 
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But any duty so imposed on any goods shall not exceed during the first of such 
years the duty chargeable on the goods under the law of Western Australia in force at 
the imposition of uniform duties, and shall not exceed during the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth of such years respectively, four-fifths, three-fifths, two-fifths, and one-fifth of 
such latter duty, and all duties imposed under this section shall cease at the expiration 
of the fifth year after the imposition of uniform duties. 


If at any time during the five years the duty on any goods under this section is 
higher than the duty imposed by the Commonwealth on the importation of the like 
goods, then such higher duty shall be collected on the goods when imported into Western 
Australia from beyond the limits of the Commonwealth. 


96. During a period of ten years after the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
thereafter until the the Parliament otherwise provides, the Parliament may grant financial 
assistance to any State on such terms and conditions as the Parliament thinks fit. 


97. Until the Parliament otherwise provides, the laws in force in any Colony which 
has become or becomes a State with respect to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure 
of money on account of the Government of the Colony, and the review and audit of such 
receipt and expenditure, shall apply to the receipt of revenue and the expenditure of 
Money on account of the Commonwealth in the State in the same manner as if the 
Commonwealth, or the Government or an officer of the Commonwealth, were mentioned 
whenever the Colony, or the Government or an officer of the Colony, is mentioned. 


g8. The power of the Parliament to make laws with respect to trade and commerce 
extends to navigation and shipping, and to railways the property of any State. 


99. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade, commerce, or 
revenue, give preference to one State or any part thereof over another State or any part 
thereof. 


100. The Commonwealth shall not, by any law or regulation of trade or commerce, 
abridge the right of a State or of the residents therein to the reasonable use of the waters 
of rivers for conservation or irrigation. 


ror. There shall be an Inter-State Commission, with such powers of adjudication 
and administration as the Parliament deems necessary for the execution and maintenance, 
within the Commonwealth, of the provisions of this Constitution relating to trade and 
commerce, and of all laws made thereunder. 


102. The Parliament may by any law with respect to trade or commerce forbid, as 
to railways, any preference or discrimination by any State, or by any authority 
constituted under a State, if such preference or discrimination is undue and unreasonable, 
or unjust to any State; due regard being had to the financial responsibilities incurred 
by any State in connexion with the construction and maintenance of its railways. But 
no preference or discrimination shall, within the meaning of this section, be taken to be 
undue and unreasonable, or unjust to any State, unless so adjudged by the Inter-State 
Commission. 

103. The members of the Inter-State Commission— 

(i) Shall be appointed by the Governor-General in Council : 

(ii) Shall hold office for seven years, but may be removed within that time by the 
Governor-General in Council, on an address from both Houses of the 
Parliament in the same session praying for such removal on the ground of 
proved misbehaviour or incapacity : 

(iii) Shall receive such remuneration as the Parliament may fix; but such 
remuneration shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 


104. Nothing in this Constitution shall render unlawful any rate for the carriage of 
goods upon a railway, the property of a State, if the rate is deemed by the Inter-State 
Commission to be necessary for the development of the territory of the State, and if the 
rate applies equally to goods within the State and to goods passing into the State from 
other States. 
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105. The Parliament may take over from the States their public debts [as existing 
at the establishment of the Commonwea!th],* or a proportion thereof according to the 
respective numbers of their people as shown by the latest statistics of the Commonwealth, 
and may convert, renew, or consolidate such debts, or any part thereof; and the State 
shall indemnify the Commonwealth in respect of the debts taken over, and thereafter 
the interest payable in respect of the debts shall be deducted and retained from the 
portions of the surplus revenue of the Commonwealth payable to the several States, 
or if such surplus is insufficient, or if there is no surplus, then the deficiency or the whole 
amount shall be paid by the several States. 


105A. (i) The Commonwealth may make agreements with the States with respect to 
the public debts of the States, including— 

(a) the taking over of such debts by the Commonwealth ; 

(b) the management of such debts ; 

(c) the payment of interest and the provision and management of sinking funds in 
respect of such debts ; 

(d) the consolidation, renewal, conversion, and redemption of such debts ; 

(e) the indemnification of the Commonwealth by the States in respect of debts taken 

* over by the Commonwealth ; and 

(f) the borrowing of money by the States or by the Commonwealth, or by the Common- 

wealth for the States. ; 


(ii) The Parliament may make laws for validating any such agreement made before 
the commencement of this section. 


(iii) The Parliament may make laws for the carrying out by the parties thereto of any 
auch agreement. 

(iv) Any such agreement may be varied or rescinded by the parties thereto. 

(v) Every such agreement and any such variation thereof shall be binding upon the 
Commonwealth and the States parties thereto notwithstanding anything contained in this 
Constitution or the Constitution of the several States or in any law of the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or of any State. 

(vi) The powers conferred by this section shall not be construed as being limited in any 
way by the provisions of section one hundred and five of this Constitution. 


CHAPTER V.—THE STATES. 


106. The Constitution of each State of the Commonwealth shall, subject to this 
Constitution, continue as at the establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the 
admission or establishment of the State, as the case may be, until altered in accordance 
with the Constitution of the State. 


107. Every power of the Parliament of a Colony which has become or becomes a 
State, shall, unless it is by this Constitution exclusively vested in the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth or withdrawn from the Parliament of the State, continue as at the 
establishment of the Commonwealth, or as at the admission or establishment of the 
State, as the case may be. 


108. Every law in force in a Colony which has become or becomes a State, and 
relating to any matter within the powers of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, shall, 
subject to this Constitution, continue in force in the State; and, until provision is made 
in that behalf by the Parliament of the Commonwealth, the Parliament of the State 
shall have such powers of alteration and of repeal in respect of any such law as the 
Parliament of the Colony had until the Colony became a State. 


tog. When a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Commonwealth, the 
latter shall prevail, and the former shall, to the extent of the inconsistency, be invalid. 





ial Hee Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1909. the words in square brackets 
are omitted. 

t+ Under Section 2 of the Constitution Alteration (State Debts) 1928, the Constitution was amended 
by the insertion of this section. 
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110. The provisions of this Constitution relating to the Governor of a State extend 
and apply to the Governor for the time being of the State, or other chief executive officer 
or administrator of the government of the State. 


111. The Parliament of a State may surrender any part of the State to the Common. 
wealth ; and upon such surrender, and the acceptance thereof by the Commonwealth, 
such part of the State shall become subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Common- 
wealth. 


112. After uniform duties of customs have been imposed, a State may levy on 
imports or exports, or on goods passing into or out of the State, such charges as may be 
necessary for executing the inspection laws of the State; but the net produce of all 
charges so levied shall be for the use of the Commonwealth; and any such inspection 
laws may be annulled by the Parliament of the Commonwealth. 


113. All fermented, distilled, or other intoxicating liquids passing into any State or 
remaining therein for use, consumption, sale, or storage, shall be subject to the laws of 
the State as if such liquids had been produced in the State. 


114. A State shall not, without the consent of the Parliament of the Commonwealth, 
raise or maintain any naval or military force, or impose any tax on property of any kind 
belonging to the Commonwealth, nor shall the Commonwealth impose any tax on property 
of any kind belonging to a State. 


115. A State shall not coin money, nor make anything but gold and silver coin a 
legal tender in payment of debts. 


116. The Commonwealth shall not make any law for establishing any religion, or 
for imposing any religious observance, or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion, 
and no religious test shall be required as a qualification for any office or public trust 
under the Commonwealth. 


117. A subject of the Queen, resident in any State, shall not be subject in any other 
State to any disability or discrimination which would not be equally applicable to him 
if he were a subject of the Queen resident in such c ther State. 


118, Full faith and credit shall be given, throughout the Commonwealth, to the 
laws, the public Acts and records, and the judicial proceedings of every State. 


119. The Commonwealth shall protect every State against invasion and, on the 
application of the Executive Government of the State, against domestic violence. 


120. Every State shall make provision for the detention in its prisons of persons 
accused or convicted of offences against the laws of the Commonwealth, and for the 
punishment of persons convicted of such offences, and the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth may make laws to give effect to this provision. 


CHAPTER VI—NEW STATES. 


121. The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth or establish new States, 
and may upon such admission or establishment make or impose such terms and conditions, 
including the extent of representation in either House of the Parliament, as it thinks fit. 


122. The Parliament may make laws for the government of any territory surrendered 
by anv State to and accepted by the Commonwealth, or of any territory placed by the 
Queen under the authority of and accepted by the Commonwealth, or otherwise acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and may allow the representation of such territory in either 
House of the Parliament to the extent and on the terms which it thinks fit. 


123. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may, with the consent of the 
Parliament of a State, and the approval of the majority of the electors of the State 
voting upon the question, increase, diminish, or otherwise alter the limits of the State, 
upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed on, and may, with the like consent, 
make provision respecting the effect and operation of any increase or diminution or 
alteration of territory in relation to any State affected. 
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124. A new State may be formed by separation of territory from a State, but only 
with the consent of the Parliament thereof. and a new State may be formed by the union 
of two or more States or parts of States, but only with the consent of the Parliaments 
of the States affected. 


CHAPTER VIT.—MISCELLANEOUS. 


125. The seat of Government of the Commonwealth shall be determined by the 
Parliament, and shall be within territory which shall have been granted to or acquired 
by the Commonwealth, and shall be vested in and. belong to the Commonwealth, and 
shall be in the State of New South Wales, and be distant not less than one hundred 
miles from Sydney. 

Such territory shall contain an area of not less than one hundred square miles, and 
such portion thereof as shaJl consist of Crown lands shall be granted to the Common. 
wealth without any payment therefor. 

The Parliament shall sit at Melbourne until it meet at the seat of Government. 


126. The Queen may authorize the Governor-General to appoint any person, or any 
persons jointly or severally, to be his deputy or deputies within any part of the Common- 
wealth, and in that capacity to exercise during the pleasure of the Governor-General 
such powers and functions of the Governor-General as he thinks fit to assign to such 
deputy or deputies, subject to any limitations expressed or directions given by the 
Queen; but the appointment of such deputy or deputies shalt not affect the exercise 
by the Governor-General himself of any power or function. 


127. In reckoning the numbers of the people of the Commonwealth, or of a State or 
other part of the Commonwealth, aboriginal natives shall not be counted. 


CHAPTER VIIL—ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION. 


128. This Constitution shall not be altered except in the following manner :— 


The proposed law for the alteration thereof must be passed by an absolute majority 
of each House of the Parliament, and not less than two nor more than six months after 
its passage through both Houses the proposed law shall be submitted in each State to 
the electors qualified to vote for the election of members of the House of Representatives. 

But if either House passes any such proposed law by an absolute majority, and the 
other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with any amendment to which the 
first-mentioned House will not agree, and if after an interval of three months the 
first-mentioned House in the same or the next session again passes the proposed law 
by an absolute majority with or without any amendment which has been made or agreed 
to by the other House, and such other House rejects or fails to pass it or passes it with 
any amendment to which the first-mentioned House will not agree, the Governor-General 
may submit the proposed law as last. proposed by the first-mentioned Heuse, and either 
with or without any amendments subsequently agreed to by both Houses, to the electors 
in each State qualified to vote for the election of the House of Representatives. 

When a proposed law is submitted to the electors the vote shall be taken in such 
manner as the Parliament prescribes. But until the qualification of electors of members 
of the House of Representatives becomes uniform throughout the Commonwealth, only 
one-half the electors voting for and against the proposed law shall be counted in any 
State in which adult suffrage prevails. 

And if in a majority of the States a majority of the electors voting approve the 
proposed law, and if a majority of all the electors voting also approve the propesed law, 
it shalt be presented to the Governor-General for the Queen’s assent. 

No alteration diminishing the proportionate representation of any State in either 
House of the Parliament, or the minimum number of representatives of a State in. the 
House of Representatives, or increasing, diminishing, or otherwise altering the limits of 
the State, or in any manner affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation 
thereto, shall become law unless the majority of the electors voting in that State approve 
the proposed law. 


THe EXTERNAL TERRITORIES OF AUSTRALIA. 


vo 
wet 


SCHEDULE. 
OatnH. 


I, A.B., do swear that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. So HELP mz Gop! 


AFFIRMATION. 

I, A.B., do solemnly and sincerely affirm and declare that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, Her heirs and successors according to law. 
(Nors.—The name of the King or Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain ond 

Ireland for the time being is to be substituted from time to time.) 


3. The Royal Proclamation.—The preceding Act received the Royal assent on the 
gth July, 1900. This made it lawful to declare that the people of Australia should be 
united in a Federal! Commonwealth. This proclamation, made on the 17th September, 
1900, constituted the Commonwealth as from the 1st January, 1go1 ; it reads as follows :— 


BY THE QUEEN. 


A PROCLAMATION. 
(Signed) Victoria R. 


WHEREAS by an Act of Parliament passed in the Sixty-third and 
Sixty-fourth Years of Our Reign, intituled “ An Act to constitute the Common- 
wealth of Australia,” it is enacted that it shall be lawful for the Queen, with the 
advice of the Privy Council, to declare by Proclamation, that, on and after a day 
therein appointed, not being later than One year after the passing of this Act, the 
people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Ausiralia, Queensland, and Tasmania, 
and also, if Her Majesty is satisfied that the people of Western Australia have 
agreed thereto, of Western Australia, shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth 
under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. 

And whereas We are satisfied that the people of Western Australia have 
agreed thereto accordingly. 

We therefore, by and with the advice of Our Privy Council, have thought fit 
to issue this Our Royal Proclamation, and We do hereby declare that on and after 
the First day of January One thousand nine hundred and one, the people of New 
South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Tasmania, and Western 
Australia shall be united in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Given at Our Court at Balmoral this Seventeenth day of September, in the 
Year of Our Lord One thousand nine hundred, and in the Sixty-fourth Year of 
Our Reign. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 


§ 7. The External Territories of Australia. 


1. Transfer of Norfolk Island.—In 1856 Norfolk Island was created a distinct and 
separate settlement under the jurisdiction of New South Wales. Later, in 1896, it was 
made a dependency under the Governor of that colony and finally by the passage of the 
Norfolk Island Act 1913 it was accepted as a Territory of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The island is situated in latitude 29° 3’ 30” S. longitude 167° 57’ 5” E., and comprises an 
area of 8,528 acres. 


2. Transfer of British New Guinea or Papua.—Under the administration of the 
Commonwealth, but not included in it, is British New Guinea or Papua, finally annexed 
by the British Government in 1884. This Territory was for a number of years adminis- 
tered by the Queensland Government, but was transferred to the Commonwealth by 
proclamation on ist September, 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act (Common- 
wealth) of 16th November, 1905. The area of Papua is about 90,540 square miles. 


3. Territory of New Guinea.—In 1919 it was agreed by the Principal Allied and 
Associated Powers that a mandate should be conferred on Australia for the government 
of the former German territories and islands situated in latitude between the Equator 
and 8° §., and in longitude between 141° E. and 159° 25’ E. The mandate was issued 
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by the League of Nations on 17th December, 1920. The Governor-Generai of the 
Commonwealth was authorized to accept the mandate by the New Guinea Act 1920, 
which also declared the area to be a Territory under the authority of the Commonwealth 
by the name of the Territory of New Guinea. The Territory comprises about 93,000 
square miles, and the administration under the mandate dated from 9th May, 1921. 
New Guinea is now administered under a Trusteeship Agreement with the United 
Nations, approved 13th December, 1946. 


4. Nauru.—In 1919 the Governments of the United Kingdom, Australia and New 
Zealand entered into an agreement to make provision for the exercise of the mandate 
conferred on the British Empire for the administration of the island of Nauru, and for 
the mining of the phosphate deposits thereon. The island is situated in latitude 0° 32’ 
south of the Equator and longitude 166° 55’ east of Greenwich, and comprises about 
5,263 acres. The agreement provided that the administration of the island should be 
vested in an administrator, the first appointment to be made by the Commonwealth 
Government, and thereafter in such manner as the three Governments decided. The 
agreement was approved by the Commonwealth Parliament in the Nauru Island Agree- 
ment Act 1919, and a supplementary agreement of 30th May, 1923, which gave the 
Government immediately responsible for the administration greater powers of control 
over the Administrator, was approved in 1932. The administration under the mandate 
operated from 17th December, 1920 until 1st November, 1947 and so far the adminis- 
trators have been appointed by the Commonwealth Government. As with the Territory 
of New Guinea, Nauru is now administered under a Trusteeship Agreement with the 
United Nations. 


5. Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands—By Imperial Order in Council, 
dated 23rd July, 1931, Ashmore Islands, known as Middle, East and West Islands, and 
Cartier Island, situated in the Indian Ocean off the north-west coast of Australia, 
were placed under the authority of the Commonwealth. The islands were accepted by 
the Commonwealth in the Ashmore and Cartier Islands Acceptance Act 1933 under the 
name of the Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Islands on 10th May, 1934. The Act 
authorized the Governor of Western Australia to make ordinances having the force of 
law in and in relation to the Territory. .An amendment to the Act in July, 1938 annexed 
the islands to the Northern Territory, whose laws, ordinances and regulations, wherever 
applicable, thereupon applied. 


6. Australian Antarctic Territory —An Imperial Order in Council of 7th February, 
1933 placed under Australian authority “all the islands and territories other than Adélie 
Land which are situated south of the 6oth degree of South Latitude and lying between 
the 160th degree of East Longitude and the 45th degree of East Longitude.” 

The Order came into force with a proclamation issued by the Governor-General on 
zq4th August, 1936, after the Commonwealth Parliament had passed the Australian 
Antarctic Territory Acceptance Act on 13th June, 1933. The boundaries of Adélie Land 
were definitely fixed by a decree of 1st April, 1938 as latitude 60° S., longitude 136° E. 
and longitude 142° E. 


7. Territory of Heard and McDonald [slands——Heard and McDonald Islands, about 
2,500 miles south-west of Fremantle, were transferred from United Kingdom to Australian 
control as from 26th December, 1947. The laws of the Australian Capital Territory were 
declared to be in force in the Territory of Heard and McDonald Islands by the Heard and 
McDonald Islands Act 1953. 


8. Territory of Cocos Islands.—The Cocos (Keeling) Islands Act 1955 provided for 
the acceptance of the Cocos Islands, in the Indian Ocean, as a Territory under the 
authority of the Commonwealth of Australia and was parallel to an Act of the United 
Kingdom Parliament transferring authority over the islands to the Commonwealth. 
Consequent on the passing of these Acts Her Majesty, by Order in Council, specified 
23rd November, 1955 as the date of transfer. From that date the islands came 
under Australian administration and an Official Representative of Australia was 
appointed to take charge of the local administration of the islands. 


CHAPTER II. 
PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 1. General Description of Australia. 


1. Geographical Position.—{i) General. The Australian Commonwealth, which 
includes the island continent of Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, is situated 
in the Soutbern Hemisphere, and comprises in all an area of about 2,974,581 square 
tiles, the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. Bounded on the 
west and east by the Indian and Pacific Oceans respectively, it lies between longitudes 
113° 9’ BE. and 153° 39’ E.. while its northern and southern limits are the parallels of 
latitude 10° 41’ 8. and 43° 30’ S., or, excluding Tasmania, 39° 8S. On its north are the 
Timor and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait—on its south the Southern Ocean. The 
extreme points are Steep Point on the west, Cape Byron on the east, Cape York on the 
north, South-East Cape on the south, or, if Tasmania be excluded, Wilson’s Promontory. 


(ii) Tropical and Temperate Regions. Of the total area of Australia nearlv 40 per 
cent. lies within the tropics. Assuming, as is usual, that the latitude of the Tropic of 
Capricorn is 23° 30’ S., the areas within the tropical and temperate zones are 
approximately as follows :— 


AUSTRALIA : AREAS OF TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE REGIONS. 
(Square miles.) 
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(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory (939 square aie, 


Fifty-four per cent. of Queensland lies within the tropical zone and 46 per cent 
in the temperate zone; of Western Australia, 37 per cent. is tropical and 63 per cent 
temperate ; of the Northern Territory 81 per cent. is tropical and 19 per cent. temperate. 
All of the remaining States lie within the temperate zone. The tropical part of Australia 
thus comprises about 39 per cent. of the whole of the continent, and about 53 per cent. 
of the three territories which have areas within the tropical zone. 


z. Area of Australia compared with Areas of other Countries—The area of 
Australia is almost as great as that of the United States of America. four-fifths of that 
of Canada, nearly three-quarters of the whole area of Europe, and about 25 times as large 
as Great Britain and Ireland. The areas of Australia and of certain other countries are 
shown in the table on the next page. 


AREA OF AUSTRALIA AND OF OTHER COUNTRIES, circa 1954. 
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Country. 


Continental Divisions— 

Europe (a) 

Asia (a) : 

U.S.S.R. (Europe ‘and Asia) 

Africa .. 

North and Central America 
and West Indies 

South America .. 

Oceania 


Total, excluding Arctic 
and Antarctic Conts. 
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Turkey 
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Thailand 
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Africa— 
French West Africa : 
French Equatorial Africa. . 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Belgian Congo 
Algeria 
Libya .. 
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(a) Excludes U.S.S.R., shown below. 
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The areas shown in the table are obtained from the Demographic Yearbook, 1954. 
published by the Statistical Office of the United Nations and the countries have been 
arranged im accordance with the continental groups used. therein. 


3. Areas of States and Territories, Coastal Configurations and Standard Times.—As 
already stated, Australia consists of six States and the Northern and Australian Capital 
Territories. Particulars of areas, coastline and standard times are shown in the following 
table :— 


AUSTRALIA : AREAS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES, COASTLINE AND 
STANDARD TIMES. 
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(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 


There are no striking features in the configuration of the coast ; the most remarkable 
indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria on the north and the Great Australian Bight on 
the south. The Cape York Peninsula on the extreme north is the only other remarkable 
feature in the outline. In Official Year Book No. 1 an enumeration is given of the 
features of the coastline of Australia (see pp. 60-68). 


Prior to 1895 the official time adopted in the several colonies was for most purposes 
the mean solar time of the capital city of each. In 1894 and 1895, after several 
conferences had heen held, legislation was enacted by each of the colonies whereby the 
mean solar times of the meridians of east longitude 120° (Western Australia), 135° 
(South Australia and Northern Territory) and 150° (Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victoria and Tasmania) were adopted. In 1898, however, the South Australian 
legislature amended its earlier provision and adopted the mean solar time of the 
meridian 142° 30’ E. longitude as the standard time for that colony. For further 
information on this subject see Official Year Book No. 39, page 65. 


4. Geographical Features of Australia.—{i) Gexeral. The following description is 
only a broad summarization of the main physical characteristics of the Australian 
continent. For greater detail of particular geographical elements earlier issues of the 
Year Book should be consulted. The list of special articles, etc., at the end of this 
volume indivates the nature of the information available and its position in the various 
issues. 
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(ii) Orography of Australia. (a) General Description of the Surface. Owing to the 
absence of any very high mountain chains, and to the great depression in the centre of 
Australia, the average elevation of the Australian continent over the level of the 
surrounding oceans is less than that of any of the other continents. Three-quarters of 
the Iand-mass lies between the 600 and 1,500 feet contours in the form of a huge plateau. 


A section through the continent from east to west, at the point of its greatest 
breadth, shows first a narrow belt of coastal plain. This plain, extending north and 
south along the whole eastern coast, is well watered by rivers. Of variable width, 
seldom more than sixty or seventy miles, and occasionally only a few miles, its average 
may, nevertheless, be taken as about forty to fifty miles. From this, the Great Dividing 
Range, extending from the north of Queensland to the south of New South Wales, and 
thence sweeping westward through Victoria, rises often abruptly, and frequently presents 

_bold escarpments on its eastern face. The descent on its western slopes is gradual, 
until, in the country to the north of Spencer’s Gulf, the plain is not above sea-level, and 
occasionally is even below it. Then there is another almost imperceptible rise until 
the mountain ranges of Western Australia are reached, and beyond these another coastal 
plain. 

The great central plain or plateau is the most distinctive feature of the Australian 
continent and its climatic peculiarities can probably be largely ascribed thereto. 


(b) Mountain Systems. -The main mountain feature of Australia is the Great 
Dividing Range, which runs along the whole eastern coast of the continent and can be 
traced over the islands of Torres Strait to New Guinea, while in the south one branch 
sweeps westwards towards the boundary of Victoria and South Australia, and the 
other—the main branch—finds its termination in Tasmania. 


This mountain system is at. no place more than 250 miles from the eastern coastline 
and it approaches to less than 30 miles. On the whole, it is much closer to the coast in 
both New South Wales and Victoria than it is in Queensland, the corresponding average 
distances being about 70, 65 and 130 miles rospectively. 


The mountains of Australia are relatively low. Thus in Qucensland the Grvat 
Dividing Range reaches a height above sea-level of less than 5,500 feet, the highest peak 
being Mount Bartle Frere. In New South Wales Mount Koscuisko is only about 7,300 
feet, and Mount Bogong in Victoria about 6,500 feet high. This fact, that there 
are no high mountains in Australia, is also an important clement in considering the 
climate of Australia. 


There is no connexion between the mountains of the eastern and other States of 
Australia. In South Australia and Western Australia heights of three and four thousand 
feet are attained. In Tasmania the greatest height is only a little more than 5,000 feet. 


It may be of interest to observe that at one time Tasmania was probably connected 
with the mainland. As the Great Dividing Range can, in the north, be traced from 
Cape York across Torres Strait to New Guinea, so its main axis can be similarly 
followed across the shallow waters of Bass Strait and its islands from Wilson’s Promon- 
tory to Tasmania, which may be said to be completely occupied by ramifications of the 
chain. The central part of the island is occupied by an elevated plateau, roughly 
triangular in shape, and presenting bold fronts to the east, west and north. This does 
not extend in any direction more than about 60 miles. The plateau rests upon a more 
extensive tableland, the contour of which closely follows the coastline, and occasionally 
broadens out into low-lying tracts not much above sea-level. The extreme south of the 
island is rugged in character. 


(iii) Hydrology of Australia. (a) Rainfall. On the whole, Australia is a country 
with a limited rainfall. This is immediately evident on studying its river systems, ita 
lakes, and its artesian areas. Its one large river system is that of the Murray and 
Darling Rivers, of which the former stream is the larger and more important. Many 
of the rivers of the interior run only after heavy rains. Depending almost entirely on 
rainfail, a consequence of the absence of high mountains, they drain large areas with 
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widely varying relation as between rainfall and flow. Thus it has been estimated that 
not more than 10 per cent. of the rainfall on the catchment area of the Darling 
River above Bourke (New South Wales) discharges itself past that town. The rate of 
fall is often very slight. 


(b) Rivers. The rivers of Australia may be divided into two great classes, those 
of the coastal plains with moderate rates of fall; and those of the central plains with 
very slight fall. Of the former not many are navigable for any distance from their 
mouths, and bars make many of them difficult of access or inaccessible from the sea. 


The two longest rivers of the northern part of the eastern coast are the Burdekin, 
discharging into Upstart Bay, with a catchment area of 53.500 square miles, and the 
Fitzroy, which reaches the sea at Keppel Bay and drains about 55.600 square miles. 

The Hunter is the largest coastal river of New South Wales, draining about 11,000 
square miles before it empties itself at Newcastle. The Murray River, with its great 
tributary the Darling, drains a considerable part of Queensland, the major part of New 
South Wales and a large part of Victoria. It debouches into the arm of the sea known 
as Lake Alexandrina, on the eastern side of the South Australian coast. The total 
length of the Murray is about 1,600 miles, 400 being in South Australia and 1,200 
constituting the boundary between New South Wales and Victoria. The total length 
of the Darling—-Murray from the source of the Darling to the mouth of the Murray is 
about 2,300 miles. In good seasons the river is navigable for a considerable proportion 
of its length. 


The rivers of the north-west coast of Australia (Western Australia) are of considerable 
size, e.g., the Murchison, Gascoyne, Ashburton, Fortesque, De Grey, Fitzroy, Drysdale 
and Ord. So also are those in the Northern Territory, e.g., Victoria and Daly. The 
former of these, estimated to drain 90,000 square miles, is said to be navigable for 
50 miles. 


The rivers on the Queensland side of the Gulf of Carpentaria, such as the Gregory, 
Leichhardt, Cloncurry, Gilbert and Mitchell, are also of considerable size. 


Owing to the small amount of fall of many of the interior rivers, they may flood 
hundreds of miles of country in wet seasons, while in dry seasons they form a mere 
succession of waterholes or are entirely dry. It is this fact that explains the apparently 
conflicting reports of the early explorers, one regarding the interior as an inland sea, 
and another as a desert. 


The rivers of Tasmania have short and rapid courses, as the configuration of the 
territory would indicate. 


(c) Lakes. The “lakes” of Australia may be divided into three classes, true per- 
manent lakes; lakes which, being very shallow, become mere morasses in dry seasons 
or even dry up and finally present a cracked surface of salt and dry mud; and lakes which 
are really inlets of the ovean, opening out into a lake-like expanse. 

The second class is the only one which seems to demand special mention. These 
are a characteristic of the great central plain of Australia. Some of them, such as Lake 
Torrens, Gairdner, Eyre and Frome, are of considerable extent. 


(d) Artesian Areas. A considerable tract of the plain country of New South Wales 
and Queensland carries a water-bearing stratum, usually at a great depth. A large 
number of artesian bores have been put down, from which there is a considerable flow. 
These are of great value and render large areas available which otherwise would be 
difficult to occupy even for pastoral purposes. 


For further information on this subject, see Chapter Xf.—Water Conservation 
and Irrigation. 


5. Fauna, Flora, Geology and Seismology of Australia.—Special articles dealing with 
these features have appeared in previous issues of the Official Year Book, but limits of 
space naturally preclude their repetition in each volume. The nature and location 
of these articles can be readily ascertained from the special index preceding the 
general index at the end of this issue. 
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§ 2. Climate and Meteorology of Australia. 


Notrz.—This Section has been prepared by the Director, Commonwealth Meteoro- 
logical Bureau, and the various States and Territories have been arranged in the standard 
erder adopted by that Bureau. 


1. Introductery—Previous issues of the Official Year Book, notably No. 3, pp. 79 
to 83, and No. 4, pp. 84 and 87, contained outlines of the history of Australian 
meteorology and the creation and organization of the Commonwealth Bureau of 
Meteorology. Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 30-32, contained paragraphs devoted to 
(i) Organization of the Meteorological Service; (ii) Meteorological Publications; (iii) 
Equipment; and (iv) Meteorological Divisions. 


By reason of its insular geographical position and the absence of striking physical 
features, whether in marine gulfs or in important mountains, Australia is, on the whole, 
less subject to extremes of weather than are regions of similar area in other parts of the 
globe, and latitude for latitude Australia is generally more temperate. 


The average elevation of the surface of the land is low, probably close to 900 feet 
above the sea. The altitudes range up to a little more than 7,300 feet, hence its climate 
embraces a great many features, from the characteristically tropical to what is essentially 
alpine, a fact indicated in some measure by the name Australian Alps given to the 
southern portion of the Great Dividing Range. 


On the coast, the rainfall is often abundant and ‘the atmosphere moist, but in some 
portions of the interior it is very limited, and the atmosphere dry. The distribution of 
forest, therefore, with its climatic influence, is very uneven. In the interior, in places, 
there are fine belts of trees, but there are large areas also which are treeless, and here 
the air is hot and parching insummer. Again,-on the coast, even so far south as latitude 
35°, the vegetation is tropical in its luxuriance, and to some extent also in character. 
Climatologically, therefore, Australia may be said to present a great variety of features. 


2. Temperature.—(i) Effective Temperature. When a meteorologist speaks of 
temperature he means the temperature of the air indicated by a thermometer sheltered 
from precipitation, from direct rays of the sun and from radiation of heat from the ground 
and neighbouring objects, yet freely exposed to the circulation of the air. In other words, 
he means temperature measured under conditions standardized as near as possible in a 
Stevenson Screen, which is the standard housing for meteorological thermometers. 


This shade temperature as measured by a ‘dry bulb” thermometer shows only the 
actual temperature experienced by dry inorganic substances, not the sensible temperatures 
felt by organic bodies. In the case of human beings, sensible temperature is affected 
by the rate of conduction of heat to or from the body by moving air and also by the rate 
of cooling due to evaporation from the skin and respiratory passages. The wind and 
humidity therefore determine the sensible temperature. 


The humidity (relative humidity) is determined from the readings of the dry and 
wet bulb thermometers. Of late years, however, with increasing interest in human 
comfort in tropical climates, another term, effective temperature, has come into use. 
It may be defined as “‘ the temperature of a still, saturated atmosphere which would on 
the average produce the same feeling of warmth or cold as the atmosphere in question ”.* 


The 80° F. isotherm is confined to a very narrow tract of country on the north-west 
cosst of Western Australia. The 75° F. isotherm extends broadly from Onslow on the 
north-west coast of Western Australia to Daly Waters to Camooweal to Moreton in Cape 
York Peninsula following in a general way the coastline of Northern Australia but from 
roo te 300 miles inland. 





* Houghton, F. ©., Teague, W. W. and Miller, W. E. (1926) Amer. Soc. Heat. Vent. Engne, 
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directions were equally frequent and there were ao calms. - The percentage 
frequency of calms in the 12 months is shown by figures within the octagons. 
Small dashes within the inner octagons indicate months when the percentage 

. of winds from chat direction i practically zero. 
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successive months, working round clockwise from January to December. The 
seale is shown above, and the outer have been drawn, separated 
by a distance representing 124%. The tops of the 
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Later investigations have established “comfort zones”’* bounded by limits of 
effective temperature within which people will feel comfortable. American research 
workers have determined the following figures t — 


COMFORT ZONES : EFFECTIVE TEMPERATURES. 


f 





| Fifty per cent. of { 
No subjects feel subjects feel No subjects feel 





een j comfortable below~ comfortable comfortable above— 
i ' between— : 
Winter... ig si 60° F. ‘ 63° and 71° F. 74° FE. 


Summer .. a be 64° F. 66° and 75° F. | 79° F. 





Queensland investigatorst in recent years have divided some towns of Queensland 
into three classes on the basis of deviation from comfort :— 


Class 1 (Sub-tropics).—Quite suitable for Caucasian habitation—Rockhampton, 
Bundaberg, Brisbane, Longreach, Charleville. 

Class 2 (Marginal tropics).—Suitable for Caucasian habitation, but requires 
adaptation in summer—Mackay, Townsville. 

Class 3 (Tropics).—(a) Permissible for Caucasian habitation but requires 
selection and marked adaptation—Cardwell, Cairns, Cloncurry. (6b) Not 
suitable for continuous Caucasian habitation—Cape York, Burketown. 


These results of recent years bear out investigations made previously in Australia§ 
in which the atmospheric vapour pressure was used as a measure of comfort, its value 
for this purpose being that it has equal effect in both indoor and outdoor climates. The 
limits of comfort range from .2 to .5 inch of vapour pressure. After drawing isopleths 
for effective temperature (not corrected for altitude), mean vapour pressure reduced to 
a logarithmic scale, and mean wet bulb temperature, it is found that there is close agree- 
ment in defining zones of relative discomfort. 


(ii) Seasons. The Australian seasons are:—Summer, December to February ; 
autumn, March to May ; winter, June to August ; spring, September to November. In 
most parts of Australia, January is the hottest month, but in Tasmania and southern 
Victoria, February is the hottest ; in the tropical north, probably because the cooling 
“monsoon ”’ rains occur in late summer, December is the hottest month, and at Darwin, 
November. 

On a rainfall basis, in the tropical north the year is divisible into ‘‘ wet ” and “ dry ” 
seasons, but on the basis of temperatures and physical comfort the “ dry ’’ season can be 
further sub-divided into two parts—‘“ cool dry ” and “‘ warm dusty ”’||| 


(a) “‘ Cool dry” Season. From May to August. The average maximum temperature 
ranges from 80° to 85° F., the relative humidity is low and in inland areas cold nights are 
experienced when the temperature drops to 40° F. The skies generally are cloudless, 
but in about one year in three during June or July one to two inches of rain fall. 


(b) “* Warm dusty’ Season. From the end of August temperatures rise and reach 
a maximum in October or the beginning of November. Temperatures of over 120° F. 
have been recorded. 


(c) “* Wet” Season. After the first of the heavy storms, the maximum temperatures 
fall but still remain high with high relative humidity. At Wyndham during January, 
1944 the minimum temperature did not drop below 75° F. for fourteen consecutive days. 
A maximum of over 100° F. was recorded on each rainless day. 








* Yaglou, C. P. (1926) J. Industr. Hyg. t Yaglou, C. P. (1927) Ibid. t Lee, D. H. K. 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Trop. Med. and Hyg. (1940) Vol. XXXTI. § Barkley, H. Zones of Relative 
Physical Comfort in Australia, Met. Bull. 20, 1934. ] Maze, W. H. Austn, Geog. June, 1945- 


Settlement in E. Kimberleys. 
4032/55.—2 
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In Central as in Northern Australia during the hottest months, the average 
temperatures range from 80° to 85” F., whereas in Southern Australia they vary from 
65° to 70°. (See maps pp. 33.34.) 

Throughout Australia the coldest month is July, when only a very narrow strip of 
the northern sea-board has an average temperature as high as 75°. Over the southern 
half of the continent, July temperatures range from 55° to 45° at elevations below 1,500 
feet and fall as low as 35° on the Australian Alps. (See maps pp. 35, 36.) Here the 
temperature seldom, if ever, reaches 100° even in the hottest of seasons. Hotham 
Heights (6,100 feet above Mean Sea Level) recorded the highest maximum of 82.0° on 
2oth January, 1935. In winter, readings slightly below zero are occasionally recorded 
on the extreme heights. 

Tasmania as a whole enjoys a moderate and equable range of temperature 
throughout the year, although occasionally hot winds may cause the temperature to rise 
to 100° in the eastern part of the State. 


(iii) Comparisons with other Countries. In respect of Australian temperatures 
generally, it may be pointed out that the mtean annual isotherm for 70° ¥. extends 
in South America and South Africa as far south as latitude 33°, while in Australia it 
ceaches only as far south as latitude 30°, thus showing that, on the whole, Australia 
has, latitude for latitude, a more temperate climate than other places in the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

The comparison is even more favourable when the Northern Hemisphere is included, 
for in the United States of America the 70° isotherm extends in several of the western 
States as far north as latitude 41°. In Europe, the same isotherm reaches almost to the 
southern shores of Spain, passing afterwards, however, along the northern shores of 
Africa till it reaches the Red Sea, when it bends northward along the eastern shore of 
the Mediterranean till it reaches Syria. In Asia, nearly the whole of the land area 
south of latitude 40° N. has a higher mean annual temperature than 70°. 

The extreme range of temperature is less than 100° over practically the whole of 
Australia, that figure being only slightly exceeded at a very few places; it is mostly 
70° to go° over inland areas, and somewhat less on the coast. In parts of Asia and 
North America, the extreme range exceeds 130° and 150° in some localities, 

Along the northern shores of Australia the temperatures are very equable. At 
Darwin, for example, the difference in the means for the hottest and coldest month is 
only 8.4°, and the extreme readings for the year, or the highest maximum on record 
and the lowest minimum, show a difference of under 50°. 

The highest temperature recorded in Australia was 127.5° F. at Cloncurry on 16th 
January, 1889. The world’s highest (136° F.) was recorded at Azizia (Tripoli) on 13th 
August, 1922. The lowest temperature ever recorded in Australia was —8° F, at 
Charlotte Pass on 14th June, 1945, and again on 22nd July, 1947, as contrasted with 
the world’s lowest recorded temperature of —90° F. at Verkhoyansk (Siberia) on 5th 
and 7th February, 1892. 

A comparison of the mean temperatures and the range from the extreme maximum 
to the extreme minimum temperatures (in whole degrees) of the capital cities of Australia 
with those of the main cities of some other countries is shown in tabular form in Official 
Year Book No. 38, p. 42. 


(iv) Hottest and Coldest Parts. A comparison of the temperatures recorded at coast 
and inland stations shows that, in Australia, as in other continents, the range increases, 
within certain limits, with increasing distance from the coast. 

In the interior of Australia, and during exceptionally dry summers, the temperature 
occasionally reaches or exceeds 120° in the shade. The hottest area of the continent ia 
situated in the northern part of Western Australia about the Marble Bar and Nuilagine 
goldfields, where the maximum shade temperature during the summer sometimes 
exceeds 100° continuously for days and weeks. The longest recorded period was 160 
days from 31st October, 1923 to 7th April, 1924. 

The area affected and the period of duration of the longest beat waves in Australia 
are shown in the map and diagram on page 37. 
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(v) Tabulated Data for Selecied Climatological Stations in Australia. Tables showing 
normal mean temperature, extreme temperatures and normal rainfall for each month for 
selected climatological stations in each State and the Northern Territory appeared in 
Official Year Book No. 40, pp. 16-23, and similar data for other selected statiuns in the 
Commonwealth in Official Year Buok No. 39, pp. 41-48. Pages 57-64 of this issue contain 
this information in respect of Canberra, Darwin and the six State capitals. 


(vi) Frosts.* The Observer’s Handbook of the Meteorological Office, London, gives 
the following definition :—‘“* Injury to the tissues of growing plants is not caused until 
the temperature has fallen considerably below the freezing point of water (32° F.) and a 
* ground frost’ is regarded as having occurred when the thermometer on the grass has 
fallen to 30.4° F. or below ”’. 


In Australia this definition is adopted for stations equipped with terrestrial minimum 
thermometers. However, these are few in number, so although many rainfall observers 
record ‘‘ hoar frost” when seen, for statistical purposes a screen temperature of 36° F. 
is taken as indicating light frosts at ground level. For heavy frosts a screen temperature 
of 32° F. is taken. 

In America a “ killing ” frost is defined as a frost “ that is generally destructive of 
vegetation’, A ‘ black frost” is the phenomenon arising out of a combination of 
low temperature and low humidity causing rupturing of plant cells by expansion, when 
freezing takes place, of the water which they contain, though frost crystals are not formed 
on the ground. 


The parts of Australia most subject to low temperature are the eastern highlands 
from about Omeo in Victoria northward to Cambooya and Bybera in Queensland. Most 
stations in this region experience more than ten nights per month with readings of 32° F. 
or under for three to five months of the year. In Tasmania, districts on the Central 
Plateau are subject to such conditions for three to six months of the year. Minimum 
temperatures of 32° F. are comparatively infrequent in Western Australia except in 
parts of the south and south-west. In South Australia the Yongala district is much 
more subject to such temperatures than other parts of the State Much of the south- 
east of Queensland has a higher frequency of such readings than South Australia. 
Generally speaking, the frequency is controlled mainly by altitude, latitude and, to a 
lesser degree, by proximity to the sea. 


Frosts may occur within a few miles of the coastline over the whole continent, 
except in the Northern Territory and a considerable area of Northern Queeosland. 
Regions subject to frost in all months of the year comprise portions of the tablelands 
of New South Wales, the Eastern Highlands and parts of the Central Divide and 
Western district in Victoria, practically the whole of ‘Tasmania and a small area in the 
south-west of Western Australia. 


A map showing the average annual number of frost-free days (i.e., days on which 
the temperature does not fall below 36° F.) appears on page 39. 


Over most of the interior of the continent and on the Highlands in Queensland as 
far north as the Atherton Plateau frosts appear in April and end in September, but 
they are infrequent in these months. Minimum temperatures of 32° F. are experienced 
in most of the sub-tropical interior in June and July. 


3. Humidity—After temperature, humidity is the most important element of 
climate, particularly as regards its effects on human comfort, rainfall supply and 
conservation and related problems. 

“‘ Vapour pressure ”’ is the pressure exerted by the water vapour in the atmosphere. 
At any given temperature there is a definite upper limit to the amount of water that can 
exist as vapour in the atmosphere. When this limit is reached the air is said to be 
saturated and the pressure of the water vapour is equal to the “ saturation vapour 
pressure ”’. 





* Foley, J.C. Frost in the Australian Region (Bull. 32, 1945). 
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In this publication the humidity of the air has been expressed by the relative 
humidity, which is the quotient of the vapour pressure divided by the saturation vapour 
pressure and multiplied by one hundred. The mean 9 a.m. relative humidity, as well 
as its highest and lowest recorded mean values at 9 a.m., are shown in the tables of 
climatological data for the capital cities (pages 57-64). The mean monthly vapour 
pressure has also been added to these tables. 


The annual curve of vapour pressure derived from the normal monthly values for 
this element is comparable with the maximum and minimum temperature curves, but 
the relative humidities consisting as they do of the extremes for each month do not show 
the normal annual fluctuation which would be approximately midway between the 
extremes. 


The order of stations in descending values of 9 a.m. vapour pressure is Darwin, 
Brisbane, Sydney, Perth, Melbourne, Adelaide, Canberra, Hobart and Alice Springs, 
while the relative humidity at 9 a.m. diminishes in the order, Melbourne, Sydney, Dar- 
win, Brisbane, Canberra, Hobart, Perth, Adelaide and Alice Springs. 


Further reference to humidity will be found in the section on effective temperature 
(page 32). 


4. Evaporation.—(i) General. The rate and quantity of evaporation in any territory 
is influenced by the prevailing temperature, and by atmospheric humidity, pressure and 
wind movement. In Australia the question is, perhaps, of more than ordinary 
importance, since in its drier regions water has often to be conserved in tanks and 
dams. The magnitude of the economic loss by evaporation will be appreciated from the 
map reproduced herein (see page 3&) which shows that the yearly amount varies from 
about 20 inches over Western Tasmania to more than roo inches over the central and 
north-western parts of Australia. Over an area of 70 per cent. of the continent, com- 
prising most inland districts and extending to the coast in the North-West and Eucla 
divisions of Western Australia, during no month of the year does the rainfall exceed the 
evaporation. The central and north-western portions of the continent, comprising 46 
per cent. of the total land mass, experience evaporation more than twice as great as their 
rainfall ; it is noteworthy that the vegetation over most of this region is characterized 
by acacia, semi-desert, shrub steppe and porcupine grass. Since the loss by evaporation 
depends largely on the exposed area, tanks and dams so designed that the surface shall 
be a minimum are advantageous. Further, the more they are protected from the direot 
rays of the sun and from winds by means of suitable tree planting, the less will be the 
loss by evaporation. These matters are naturally of more than ordinary concern in the 
drier districts of Australia. 


(ii) Comments on Map of Average Annual Evaporation. The map of average annual 
evaporation in Australia (see page 40) has been compiled on the basis of records obtained 
from a number of evaporimeters supplemented by estimates derived from records of 
saturation deficit by applying the Waite Institute factor of 263.* Some modification 
of the latter values was found to be necessary in comparison with recordings of evapori- 
meters. 

The standard evaporation tank used in Australia is cylindrical in form and is 36 
inches in diameter and 36 inches deep. It is surrounded by a 6-inch water jacket and the 
whole is sunk into the ground so that the water surface is approximately at ground level. 

Saturation deficit is obtained from readings of dry and wet bulb thermometers 
exposed in a standard Stevenson thermometer shelter. Saturation deficit is the difference 
between the vapour pressure indicated by the dry and wet bulb readings, and the 
saturation vapour pressure corresponding to the dry bulb temperature. 

The Waite formula, e = 263 s.d., is not an exact relationship, but it takes account 
of one of the major factors in evaporation, i.e., the difference between saturation vapour 
pressures at the mean dew point and at the mean air temperature. Errors in the formula 
are found to be fairly consistent in considerable areas o j Australia and corrections have 





* Prescott. J. A. ‘‘ Atmospheric Saturation Deficit in Australia’ (Trans. Royal Socicty, S.A 
Vol. Ly¥., 1931). 
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been applied accordingly. No evaporation records are available north of latitude 20°, 
and corrections have been extrapolated for these areas. The evaporation stations on 
which estimates for the tropics have been based are Alice Springs (Northern Territory) 
and Winton (Queensland), and to a lesser degree Blackall (Queensland) and Marble Bar 
(Western Australia). 

The map thus presents an estimate of evaporation for which allowance should be 
made for a certain margin of error (perhaps 10 per cent. or so) on the conservative side. 
In the absence of definite information, such a map should serve a useful purpose as a 
basis for many climatic studies. 


For graphs and tables of mean monthly evaporation and rainfall at certain selected 
stations see Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 34-35. 


5. Rainfall.-—(i) General. The rainfall of any region is determined mainly by the 
direction and route of the prevailing winds, by the varying temperatures of the earth’s 
surface over which they blow, and by its physiographical features. 

Australia lies within the zones of the south-east trades and “ prevailing ” westerly 
winds. The southern limit of the south-east trades strikes the eastern shores at about 
30° south latitude, and, with very few exceptions, the heaviest rains of the Australian 
continent are precipitated along the Pacific slopes to the north of that latitude, the 
varying quantities being more or less regulated by the differences in elevation of the 
shores and of the chain of mountains from the New South Wales northern border to 
Thursday Island, upon which the rain-laden winds blow. The converse effect is 
exemplified on the north-west coast of Western Australia, where the prevailing winds, 
blowing from the interior of the continent instead of from the ocean, result in the 
lightest coastal rain in Australia. 

The westerly winds, which skirt the southern shores, are responsible for the reliable, 
generally light to moderate rains enjoyed by the south-western portion of Western 
Australia, the agricultural areas of South Australia, a great part of Victoria, and the 
whole of Tasmania. 


” 


(ii) Distribution of Rainfall. 'The average annual rainfall map of Australia (page 41) 
shows that the heaviest yearly falls occur on the north coast of Queensland (up to more 
than 160 inches) and in western Tasmania (up to 140 inches), while from 50 to over 60 
inches are received on parts of the eastern seaboard from Jervis Bay (New South Wales) 
to the northern part of Cape York Peninsula, also around Darwin (Northern Territory), 
on the West Kimberley coast, near Cape Leeuwin (Western Australia), about the 
Australian Alps in eastern Victoria and New South Wales, and on the north-eastern 
highlands in Tasmania. A great part of the interior of the continent, stretching from 
the far west of New South Wales and the south-west of Queensland to the vicinity of 
Shark Bay in Western Australia, has a very low average rainfall of less than 1o inches 
a year. Between these two regions of heavy and very low rainfall are the extensive 
areas which experience useful to good rains, and in the southern and eastern parts of 
which are found the best country and most of the population and primary production. 


(iii) Factors Determining Occurrence, Intensity and Seasonal Distribution of Rainfall. 
Reference has already been made to the frequent rains occurring in the north-eastern 
coastal districts of Queensland with the prevailing south-east trade winds and to similar 
rains in the west of Tasmania with the prevailing westerly winds. Other rains in 
Australia are associated mainly with tropical and southern depressions, 


The former chiefly affect the northern, eastern, and to some extent the central parts 
of the continent and operate in an irregular manner during the warmer half of the year, 
but principally from December to March. They vary considerably in activity and scope 
from year to year, occasionally developing into severe storms off the east and north-west 
coasts. Tropical rainstorms sometimes cover an extensive area, half of the continent 
on occasions receiving moderate to very heavy falls during a period of a few days. Rain 
is also experienced, with some regularity, with thunderstorms in tropical areas, especially 
near the coast. All these tropical rains, however, favour mostly the northern and eastern 
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parts of the area referred to; the other parts further inland receive lighter, less frequent 
and less reliable rainfall. With the exception of districts near the east coast, where 
some rain falls in all seasons, the tropical parts of the continent receive useful rains only 
on rare occasions from May to September. 

The southern depressions are most active in the winter—June to August—and 
early spring months. The rains associated with them are fairly reliable and frequent 
over southern Australia and Tasmania, and provide during that period the principal 
factor in the successful growing of wheat. These depressions also operate with varying 
activity during the remainder of the year, but the accompanying rains are usually lighter. 
The southern rains favour chiefly the south-west of Western Australia, the agricultura] 
districts of South Australia, Victoria, Tasmania, and the southern parts of New South 
Wales. They sometimes extend into the drier regions of the interior, but only 
infrequently and irregularly. 

The map showing mean monthly distribution of rainfall over Australia (page 42) 
gives in graphic form information on the.amount and occurrence of rain. 


(iv) Wettest and Driest Regions. The wettest known part of Australia is on the 
north-east coast of Queensland, between Port Douglas and Cardwell, where Deeral on 
the north coast-line has an average annual rainfall of 172.26 inches and Tully on the 
Tully River 179.26 inches. In addition, three stations situated on, or adjacent to, 
the Johnstone and Russell Rivers have an average annual rainfall of between 144 and 
169 inches. The maximum and minimum annual amounts there are :—Deeral, 287.18 
in 1945 and 94.65 inches in 1951, or a range of 192.53 inches; Tully, 310.92 in 1950 
and 104.98 inches in 1943, or a range of 205.94 inches; Goondi, 241.53 in 1894 and 
67.88 inches in 1915, or a range of 173.65 inches; Innisfail, 232.06 in 1950 and 69.87 
inches in 1902, or a range of 162.19 inches; Harvey Creek, 254.77 in 1921 and 80.47 
inches in 1902, or a range of 174.30 inches. 

On five occasions more than 200 inches have been recorded at Goondi, the last 
of these being in 1950, when 204.97 inches were registered. The records at this station 
cover a period of 67 years. 

In twenty-seven years of record Tully has exceeded 200 inches on ten occasions, 
whilst in a record of 28 complete years Harvey Creek has four times exceeded this figure. 

In Tasmania the wettest part is in the West Coast region, the average annual rainfall 
at Lake Margaret being 146.51 inches, with 1 maximum of 177.30 inches in 1948. 

The driest known part of the continent is in an area of approximately 180,000 square 
miles surrounding Lake Eyre in South Australia, where the annual average is between 
4 and 6 inches and where the fall rarely exceeds 10 inches for twelve months. 

Records at stations have at times been interrupted, but of the 23 stations in this 
region which have an annual average of less than 5 inches, six have complete records 
extending from 30 to 55 years. Of these Mulka has the lowest average of 4.05 inches 
(34 years), followed by Troudaninna with an average of 4.15 inches in 42 years. Troud- 
aninna in the period 1893 to 1936 had only one year in which the totul exceeded 9 inches 
(11.07 inches in 1894). There have been protracted periods when the average has even 
been less than 3 inches. From 1895 to 1903 Troudaninna received the following annual 
totals :—2.78, 0.99, 5.71, 3.04, 3.18, 2.82, 1.80, 1.11, 4.87, an average of 2.91 inches. 
From 1918 to 1929 the average was only 2.65 inches, and in this period from December, 
1924 to November, 1929 the average was only 1.70 inches. 

Mulka since 1918 has only once exceeded 10 inches for the annual total (11.72 inches 
in 1920), and in 34 years on 16 occasions the annual total has been less than 3 inches. In 
one particular period trom October, 1926 to September, 1930, the average was only 1.26 
inches (505 points in 48 months). However, at Kanowana, an even lower four-year 
average of 1.12 inches was recorded between 18¢6 and 1899 with yearly totals of 43, 225, 
87 and 94 points. An even smaller total than 43 points was recorded ut Munyeranie in 
1889 when only 39 points were recorded on five days. 

The average number of days of rain per month in this region is only 1 to 2 and the 
annual number ranges between 10 and 20. Oodnadatta (standard 30 years’ average 
rainfall equal to 4.44 inches) has an average of 20 days of rain per year, while Cordillo 
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Downs in the extreme north-east corner of the State of South Australia receives 5.16 
inches on twelve days per year, averaging about one day of rain each month in the thirty 
years’ period 1911-1940. 

No part of the earth, so far as is known, is absolutely rainless, and although at Arica, 
in northern Chile, the rainfall over a period of 15 years was nil, a further two years in 
which there were three measurable showers made the “ average ” for 17 years 0.02 inches. 


(v) Quantities and Distribution of Rainfall. The general distribution is best seen 
from the rainfall map (page 41) which shows the areas subject to average annual rainfalls 
lying between certain limits. The proportions uf the total area of each State and of 
Australia as a whole enjoying varying quantities of rainfall determined from the latest 
available information are shown in the following table :— 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL DISTRIBUTION, 
(Per Cent.) : 


Average Annnal Rainfall! W. Aust. N. Terr. S. Aust... Q'land. N.S.W. | View ‘bas 








i us. Totel. 
_ | 2 @) SNe Ess aay | - 
3 + a & = iT 
Under toinches .. 58.0; 24.7] 82.8 13.0 19.7 Nil) Nil 37 6 
roand unders5 ‘ns. 22.4} 32.4 9.4 14.4.5 23-5 22.4 Nil | 19.9 
15 and under 20 _,, 6.8 9-7, 4-5 19.7 17.5 15.2' 0.7 + 10.9 
20 and under 25_,, 3-7° 66, 2.2 188 14.2 17.9 It.0' gut 
25 and.under 30 ,, * 3.7 9.3 | 0.8 11.6 9.1 18.0 51.4 7-3 
30 and under 4o _,, 3.3 4.7 0.3' I¥.1 9.9 16.1 20.4 6.6 
40 inches and over 2.1 12.6 Nil ' 35.4 6.1 30.4 56.5 8.6 
i 
Total .. 100.0 100.01 100.0: 100.0; 100.0 100.0 100.0 ; 100.0 
' ; : ! 
(a) Inehides Australian Capital Territory, (b) Over an area of 2,777 square miles no records are 


available, 


Referring first to the capital cities, the records of which are given in the next table, 
it will be seen that Svdney, with an average rainfall of 44.80 inches, occupies the chief 
place; Brisbane, Perth, Melbourne, Hobart, Canberra and Adelaide follow in that 
order, Adelaide with 21 09 inches being the driest. ‘The extreme range from the wettest 
to the driest year is greatest at Brisbane (72.09 inches) and least at Adelaide (19.46 
inches). 

[In order to show how the rainfall is distributed throughout the year in various parte 
of the continent, average figures for the various climatological districts have been 
selected (see map on page 42). The figures for Northern Rivers (District 1.1), show that 
nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs there in the summer months, while little or none 
falls in the middle of the year. The figures for the Central Coast, sonth-west of Western 
Australia (District 9), are the reverse, for white the summer months are dry, the winter 
months are very wet. In the districts containing Melbourne and Hobart the rain is 
fairly well distributed throughout the twelve months, with a maximum in October for 
both districts. In Queensland, the heaviest rains fall in the summer months, but good 
averages are also maintained during the other seasons in eastern parts. 

On the coast of New South Wales, the first half of the year is the wettest, with 
heaviest falls in the autumn; the averayes during the last six months are fair, and 
moderately uniform. Generally it may he said that approximately one-third of the 
area of the continent. principally in the eastern and northern parts, enjoys an annual 
average rainfall of from zo to 50 inches or more, the remaining two-thirds averaging 
from 5 to 20 inches. 


(vi) Tables of Rainfall. The following table of rainfall for a fairly long period of 
years for each of the Australian capitals affords information as to the variability of the 
fall in successive years, and the list which follows in the next paragraph of the more 
remarkable falls furnishes information as to what may be expected on particular occasions. 
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RAINFALL : AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL CITIES. 
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Ig2u0 .. | 40.35 ; 124 | 26.70 | 119 | 39-72 1 122 | 43-42 | 159 | boury 28.27 | 162 | 18.00 | 182 
tozr .. | 43.09 135 ‘ 22.64} 100 54.32 | 167 43-34 140 : ' 1. 1} 29.76] 154 18.04 | 159 
1g22 .. | 34.86 | 135 | 23.20 | x17 i 35.82 j 109 | 39-35 136 | % -- + 25.02 | 151 | 28.27 |] 189 
1923 .- | 44.47 | 134 | 29.79 | 33 23.27 | 93 ' 37-01 | 12 : | .. , 23.64 | 158 | 32.93 { 198 
1924 .- | 33.79 | 119 | 23.44 | 143 | 47.08 | 114 ' 37.01 ; 136 7 36.48 | 17x | 28.76 ' 197 
1925 .. | 3r.4r | 126 | 21-91 | 118 | 53.10! 139 ' 50.35 | x45 .. | 4. 1317.57 | r4q | 22.67 | 170 
1926 .. | 49.22 { 167 | 22.20 | 116 | 30.82 | TIX | 37.07 | 127 ' . | 20.51 | 149 | 25.79 | 187 
1927 .. | 36.59 | 133 | 16.92 | zor 62.08 | 130 | 48.56 | 138 | a, -. | 17.98 | 135 | 20.33 , 185 
1928 .. | 44.88 | r40 |] 19.43 | 107 | 52-64 ] 145 | 40.07 } 130 | 18.59 90 , 24.09} 151 | 30.23 | 205 
1929... | 36.77 | 132 | 17.51 | 119 | 39-78 | 118 | 57.90 | 129 | 23.12 | 70 | 28.81 | 168 | 26.55 | 194 
1930 .. | 39.80} 129 | 18.65 | 116 | 41.22 | 144 | 44.47 , 141 | 17.33 | 82 , 25.41 | 145 | 19.38 | 152 
gat .. 39-18 | rx8 | 22.26 | r45 | 66.72 | 136. 49.22 | 153 | 24.02 , 103 | 28.63 | 164 | 27.17 | 179 
1932 .. | 39.40 | r2z | 25.04 | r4x | 24.79 | 97! 37-47 | 146 | 20.18 | 118 | 31.08 | 179 | 30.29 ' 155 
1933 -- | 32.47 | 116 | 22.12 | 130 | 49.72 | 118 , 42.71 | 153 | 20.78 96 | 22.28 | 136 | 23.18 , 182 
1934 .- 40.61 | 120 |! 20.24! 125 ‘ 54.26 | 117 ; 64.91 183 | 35.58 ' 131 ; 33-53 | 157 | 23.17 , 194 
1935... 129 \ 23.48 | 140 , 34.64 | r11 ' 30.97; 131 | 23.78 , 95 , 29.98 | 183 | 32.22 | 196 
1936 .. ° | 118 | 19.34 | 12x | 21.77 | 101 | 30.22 | 130 | 26.24 | 108 | 24.30 187 | 19.60 | 178 
1937 .. 120 | 22.01 ' 128 | 34.79 | 113 | §2.00 | 157 | 20.46 82 ' 21.45 | 144 | 20.65 \ 160 
1928 .. : Yr | 19.26 | r19 43-49 | 110! 39.17 | 132 | 19.26! 79 ' 17.63 | 13x | 31.32 | 169 
1939 .- 123 | 23-29 ; 139 , 41.43 j 122 | 33-67 | 127 | 27.63 | 116 | 33.11 | 166 | 27.23 188 
1940 .. 98 , 16.16 | 116; 42.37; 93 ! 39.34 ; 125 | 17.38 64 , 19.83 | 126 | 17.17 , 135 
1O4T .. 122 | 22.56 | 126 |} 31.50 | 105 | 26.74 | 129 | 19.55 oI | 31.78 | 157 | 23-49 | 145 
1942 .. 140 ) 25.44 | 133 | 44.01 | 125 ) 48.29 | 121 | 25.76 | 104 | 29.79 | 148 | 19.42 | 163 
1943 .- 117 | 17.84 | 135 , 50.68 | 126 | 50-74 136 | 24.59 | 123 ; 18.80 |} 150 | 20.84 | 149 
TO44 oe | 123 | 17.13 | 134 | 27.85 | Too . 31.04 | IT5 | 12.05 | 75 21.32 | 143 | 26.23: 151 
1945 .. | § ' 37 | 17.85 | 105 | 48.16 | 130! 46.47 | 136 | 22.35 | x00! rg.22 | 152 | 36.92 | 157 
1946 .. | 41.47 | 122 | 22.59 | 135 | 38.66 83 | 36.05 | 11x | 22.31 94 | 29.80 | 177 | 39.45 1 193 
1947 .- | 43.42 | 137 | 21.89 | 146 | 60.30 | 146 | 41.45 | 137 | 27.95 | 135 | 30.47 | 163 | 38.61 | 181 
1948 .. | 34.75 | 126! 21.40 | 122 | 41.54 | 106 | 38.83 | 13x | 32.11 | ror 1 20.98 | 155 | 23.42 | 178 
1949 .. | 27.15 | 126 | 18.23 | 119 | 47.18 | 121 | 66.26 | 149 | 27.71 | 100 | 31.41 | 163 | 22.85 | 157 
1950 .. | 32.27 | 122 | 16.06 gr | 63.93 | 152 | 86.33 | 183 | 43.35 | 132 | 26.18 | 147 | 19.25 | 131 
1951 .. | 34.14 | 127 | 25.44 | 135 | 33.89 87 | 53.15 | 143 | 22.00 | 103 | 29.85 | 155 | 24.57 | 163 
1952 .. | 39.28 | 123 | 19.99 | 128 | 33.49 | 122 | 59.19 | 130 | 37.87 | 141 | 34-39 | 177 | 30.35 | 165 
1953... | 37-14 | 119 | 20.00 | 121 | 43-60 }] ror | 40.86 ] 110 | 19.40 | 102 | 28.38 | 148 | 28.06 | 162 
1954 28.05 | 112 | 16.73 | 10e9 | 61.36 | 142 | 41.2 134 | 18.81 82 | 33.53 |] 139 | 27.20 | 143 
Average 34.90 | 121! 21.00 | T2r | 44.86} 12 46.93 | 151 | 24.08 | ror } 25.85 | 143 | 24.73 | 167 
3 "a t 
Years 79 79 116 | 116 103} 95 96 | 96 27) 27. 99 | 99 72 | 72 
Stand- | : ! 
ard 30 | i ' ' 
years 
Nor | | 1 t ’ : : 
mal 35.99 |128 21.09 | 122 | 40.09 | 117 + 44.80 | 143 «st ae . 25.89 1 156 | 25.03 180 
(a) Commonwealth Forestry Bureau ; records in issues prior to No. 36 were for the station at Acton which 
closed down in 1939. (b) Records taken from present site commenced 1883. 


6. Remarkable Falls of Rain.—The following are the most notable falls of rain 
which have occurred within a period of twenty-four hours in the various States and 
Territories. For other very heavy falls at various localities reference may be made to 
Official Year Books No. 14, pp. 60-64, No. 22, pp. 46-48 and No. 29, pp. 43, 44 and 51. 


HEAVY RAINFALLS : WESTERN AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1954, INCLUSIVE. 











ee oe Date, james Name ob fan | ate. =| ame. 
See es eet he eee ay Wan ' in. 
Whim Creek  .. 3 Apr., 1898 29-4E Winderrie 47 Jan., 1923 | 14.2 
Fortesque ase 3 May, 1890 (23-36 i Pilbara .. . 2 Apr., 1898 | 14.04 
; 6 Jan., 1917 ‘32. 36 1 Broome ie 6 Jan., 1917 | 14.00 
Roebuek Plains. . 5 Jan., 1917 114.01 Carlton Hill .. | 7 Feb., 1942 | 12.75 
Widjip.. .. | 1 Apr, 1934 |19.54 Towrana .. | ¥ Mar., 1943 ) 12.36 
Derby .. SA 7 Jan., 1917 |16.47 | Marble Bar fa 2 Mar., 1941 | 12.00 
Boodarie .. | 21 Mar., 1899 [14.53 | Jimba Jimba .. t Mar., 1943 | 11.54 
Balla Balla .. | 21 Mar., 1899 |14.40 ! 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS : NORTHERN TERRITORY, UP TO 1954, INCLUSIVE. 
Nae | Date, | Ams, Nameottownor "Date. | Amt. 
eee ee in. c in. 
Brock’s Creek ; 24 Dec., 1915 14.33, Cape Don -. 13 Jan., 1935 , 13.58 
Groote Eylandt.. ' 9 Apr., 1931 : 14.29' Bathurst Island 
Borroloola | 14 Mar., 1899 | 14.90" Mission ' 7 Apr., 1925 | 11.85 
Timber Creek ..! 5 Feb., 1942 | 13.65!' Darwin 7 Jan., 1897 | 11.67 
HEAVY RAINFALLS : SOUTH AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1954, INCLUSIVE, 
Samp oe former Dal Amt. | Mens of Pera ce Date. | Amt. 
~~ ‘ine | in. 
Ardrossan . 18 Feb., 1946} 8.10 Wilmington 1 Mar., 1921 FA2 
Carpa .. ‘18 Feb., 1946 | 7.83! Port Victoria 18 Feb., 1946 7.08 
Wrynbring 28 Feb., 1921 | 7.70, Mannum 25 Jan., 1941 6.84 
Edithburg 18 Feb., 1946 | 7.46, Cape Willoughby 18 Feb., 1946 6.80 
Hesso .. .. 18 Feb., 1946 , 7.36 Wirrabarra 7 Mar., 1910 = 6.80 
Maitland .. » 18 Feb., 1946 | 7.21! Torrens Vale 25 Jan., 1941 6.77 
HEAVY RAINFALLS : QUEENSLAND, UP TO 1954, INCLUSIVE. 
Bs i Date. ant, (saa 0 Tomes Date. | Amt. 
ete Sk a ie 2 eR ein OR ees 
Crohamburst 2 Feb., 1893 | 35.71" Flat Top Island.. © 21 Jan., 1918 | 25.18 
Port Douglas 1 Apr., 1911 , 31.53 Landsborough 2 Feb., 1893 | 25.15 
Yarrabah 2 Apr., gt ! 30.65! Babinda (Cairns) 2 Mar., 1935 | 24.14 
Kuranda . 2 Ape., tort : 28.80, Goondi 30 Jan., 1913 | 24.10 
Sarina .. ' 26 Feb., 19£3 1) 27.75 Banyan (Cardwell) ' 12 Feb., 1927 | 24.00 
Harvey Creek ..; 3 Jan., 911. 27-75, Carruchan 24 Jan., 1934 } 24.00 
Plane Ck. Mackey) 26 Feb., 1913 | 27.73" ‘Tully Mill 12 Feb., 1927 | 23.86 
Deeral 2 Mar., 1935 27.60 Macnade Mill. 6 Feb., tgo1 | 23.33 
Springbrook ' 24 Jan., 1947 (27 07 " Woodlands(Ye epp’n) 3 Jan., 1893 | 23.07 
Buderim Mountain’ tr Jan., 1898 | 26 20 
HEAVY RAINPALLS = REY SOUTH WALES, UP a 1954, INCLUSIVE: 
Name of Town OF: Date. | Amt. =“ of Town or Date. Amt. 
i ae Row eae ceien rar Sew te eine 
Dorrigo 24 June, 1950 25.04) Viaduct Creek 15 Mar., 1936 | 20.00 
Curdeaux River.. | 14 Feb... 1898 | 22. 58 Buladelah . 16 Apr., 1927 | 19.80 
Morpeth 9 Mar., 1893 21.52; Madden’s Creek.. 13 Jan., tort | 18.68 
Broger’s Creek .. 13 Jan., tgtt | 20.83) Condong 27 Mar., 1887 | 18.66 
South Head (Syd- Candelo 27 Feb., 1919 | 18.58 
ney Harbour).. 16 Oet., 1844 | 20.41! Mt. Kembla 13 dan., 1911 | 18.25 
9 2 29 Apr., F841 20 12 Bega . 27 Feb., t9o19 , 17.88 
Mount Pleasant. . 5 May, 1925 | 20.10' Kembla Heights. . 13 Jan., 1911 | 17.46 
Broger’s Creek 14 Feb.. 1898 , 20.05 Foxground 11 Sep., 1950 ! 17.04 
Towamba 5 Mar.. 1893 | 20.00 Nimbin 6 Feb., 1939 ©=-16..26 
HEAVY RAINFALLS : AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY, UP TO 1954. 
INCLUSIVE. 
es Pe OF Date. Amt. eT ite or Date. Amt. 
3. east Sieh in. . Zz ion? eos oo ae in. 
Cotter Junction... 27 May, 1925 | 7.13, Uriarra (Woodside)' 27 May, 1925 | 6.57 
Canberra (Acton) ' 27 May, 1925 Land’s End 1 27 May, 1925 | 6.35 





6.84 ' 
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HEAVY RAINFALLS : VICTORIA, UP TO 1954, INCLUSIVE. 























Bie fen hi, or Date. 1 Amt. se Fo ol or Date. | Amt. 
- : in} ~, ih 
Balook .. 18 Feb. 1951 10.81, Blackwood (Green- 
Hazel Park ae 1 Dee., 1934 10.50: hill) .. 26 Jan., 1941 8.98 
Kalorama .. . 1 Dee. 1934 10.05] ‘Tambo Crossing.. 13 July, 1925 | 8.80 
Cann River .. 16 Mar., 1938  9.94;. Corinella .. 28 June, 1948 | 8.75 
Tonghi Creck .. | 27 Feb, 1919 9.90; Erica .. oA 1 Der, 1934 | 8.66 
Cann River .. 27 Feb. 1919 9.56), Mt. Buffalo is 6 June, 1917 ; 8.53 
Olinda she 1 Dec., 1934, 9.10! Korumburra .. 1 Dee., 1934 j 8.51 
HEAVY RAINFALLS : TASMANIA, UP TO 1954, INCLUSIVE, 
es eo na of : Date. Amt. |! a Ye or | Date. Amt. 
i me a Tigi eo. ae) aS 7 in. 
Mathinna is 5 Apr., i929 13.25 } Riana hath 5 Apr., (929 {11.08 
Cullenswood —.. 5 Apr., 1929 11.12 f Triabunna a June, 1923 10.20 
: 1 








7. Snowfall—Light snow has been known to fall occasionally as far north as 
latitude 3:° S., and from the western to the eastern shores of the continent. During 
exceptional seasons, it has fallen simultaneously over two-thirds of New South Wales. 
and has extended ai times along the whole of the Great Dividing Range, from its 
southern extremity in Victoria as far north as Toowoomba in Queensland. During the 
winter, for several months, snow covers the ground to a great extent on the Australian 
Alps, where the temperature falls below zero Fahrenheit during the night. In the 
ravines around Mt. Kosciusko and similar localities the snow never entirely disappears 
after a severe winter. 


8. Hail—Hail falls roost frequently along the southern shores of the continent in 
the winter, and over eastern Australia during the summer months. The size of the 
uailstones generally increases with distance from the coast. A summer rarely passes 
without some station experiencing a fall of stones exceeding in size an ordinary ben egg, 
and many riddled sheets of light-gauge galvanized iron bear evidence of the weight 
and penetrating power of the stones. 

The hailstones occur most frequently when the barometric readings indicate a flat 
and unstable condition of pressure. Tornadoes or tornadic tendencies are almost 
invariably accompanied by hail, and on the east coast the clouds from which the stones 
fall are frequently of a remarkable sepia-coloured tint. 


9. Barometric Pressures—The mean annual barometric pressure (corrected to 
sea level and standard gravity) in Australia varies from 29.80 inches on the north coast 
to 29.92 inches over the central and 30.03 inches in the southern parts of the continent. 
In January, the mean pressure ranges from 29.70 inches in the northern and central 
areas to 29.95 inches in the southern. The July mean pressure ranges from 29.90 inches 
at Darwin to 30.12 inches at Alice Springs. Barometer readings corrected to mean 
sea level and standard gravity have, under anticyclonic conditions, ranged as high as 
30.935 inches (at Hobart on 13th July, 1846) and have fallen as low as 27.55 inches. 
This lowest record was registered at Mackay during a tropical hurricane on 21st January, 
1918. An almost equally abnormal reading of 27.88 inches was recorded at Innisfail 
during a similar storm on 1oth March, 1918. For graphs of Mean Barometric Pressure 
at Capital Cities see Official Year Book No. 37, p. 35. 


10. Wind.—{i) Trade Winds. The two distinctive wind currents in Australia are. 
as previously stated, the south-east trade and the “ prevailing ” westerly winds. As the 
belt, of the earth’s atmosphere in which they blow apparently follows the sun’s ecliptic 
path north and south of the equator, so the area of the continent affected by these winds 
varies at different seasons of the year. During the summer months tho anticyclonic 
belt travels in high latitudes, thereby bringing the south-east trade winds as far south 
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as 30° south latitude. The “ prevailing ” westerly winds retreat a considerable distance 
to the south of Australia, and are less in evidence in the hot months. When the sun 
passes to the north of the equator, the south-east trade winds follow it, and only operate 
to the north of the tropics for the greater part of the winter. The westerly winds come 
into lower latitudes during the same period of the year. They sweep across the southern 
areas of the continent from Cape Leeuwin to Cape Howe, and during some seasons are 
remarkably persistent and strong, and occasionally penetrate to almost tropical latitudes. 


(ii) North-west Monsoon. As the belt of south-east trade winds retreats southward 
during the summer, it is replaced in the north and north-west of Australia first by a 
sequence of light variable winds and then by the north-west monsoon. In Australia, 
the north-west monsoon has not the persistence nor regularity of the Indian south-west 
monsoon but is sufficiently characteristic for the summer in the north of Australia to be 
called the ‘‘ North-west Season”. In central and eastern Queensland, the north-west 
monsoon in the summer has comparatively little effect and the trade winds, albeit 
weakened, are still dominant winds. With the migration of the sun northward in the 
autumn, the north-west monsoon is itself replaced first by light variable winds and 
then by the trade winds. 

Further particulars of Australian wind conditions and meteorology will be found 
in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 58-61. 


(iti) Cyclones and Storms. The “elements” in Australia are ordinarily peaceful, 
and while destructive cyclones have visited various parts, more especially coastal areas, 
auch visitations are rare, and may be properly described as erratic. 

During the winter months, the southern shores of the continent are subject to 
deep depressions of the southern low-pressure belt. They are felt most severely over the 
south-western parts of Western Australia, to the south-east of South Austrailia, in Bass 
Strait, including the coastline of Victoria, and on the west coast of Tasmania. 
Apparently the more violent wind pressures from these disturbances are experienced in 
their northern half, or in that part of them which has a north-westerly to a south-westerly 
circulation. 

The north-east coast of Queensland is occasionally visited by hurricanes from the 
north-east tropics. During the first four months of the year, these hurricanes appear to 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the South Pacific Islands, their path being a 
parabolic curve first to the south-west and finally towards the south-east. 

Very severe cyclones, locally known as “‘ willy willies,” are peculiar to the north- 
west coast of Western Australia from the months of November to April, inclusive. They 
usually originate over the ocean to the north or north-west of Australia, and travel in 
a south-westerly direction with continually increasing force, displaying their greatest 
energy near Cossack and Onslow, between latitudes 20° and 22° South. The winds 
in these storms, like those from the north-east tropics, are very violent and destructive. 
The greatest velocities are usually to be found in the south-eastern quadrant of the 
cyclones, with north-east to east winds. After leaving the north-west coast, these storms 
either travel southwards, following the coast-line, or cross the continent to the Great 
Australian Bight. When they take the latter course, their track is marked by torrential 
rains, as much as 29.41 inches, for example, being recorded in 24 hours at Whim Creek 
from one such occurrence. Fails of 10 inches and over have frequently been recorded 
in the northern interior of Western Australia from similar storms. 

Some further notes on severe cyclones and on “southerly bursters’’, a characteristic 
feature of the eastern part of Australia, appear in previous issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 6, pp. 84-86), and a special article dealing with “ Australian Hurricanes and 
Related Storms ” appears in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 80-84. 

Depressions vary considerably in their isobaric forms, intensity and other 
characteristics. Some bring rain in variable quantities, some heat and others mainly 
wind. A common type in southern Australia is the “‘ a” shaped trough with an abrupt 
“‘ backing ” of the wind or “ line squall” as it passes. The cold front is most frequently 
found through the centre of the ‘‘ trough ” because it is along this line, and extending 
into the upper levels of the atmosphere, that the demarcation of different air masses is so 
well defined. The best rains in inland Australia occur when extensive masses of warm 
moist tropical air move into the interior and are forced to rise by convergence of flow 
or by impact with a cold air stream. 
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The speed of low pressure systems is very variable, but in general in southern 
latitudes the movement is of the order of 500 to 700 miles per day. 


11. Influences affecting Australian Climate.—{i) General. Australian history dues 
not cover a sufficient period, nor is the country sufficiently occupied, to ascertain whether 
or not the advance of settlement has materially affected the climate as a whole. Local 
changes have, however, taken place, a fact which suggests that settlement and the 
treatment of the land have a distinct effect on local conditions. For example. 
low-lying lands on the north coast of New South Wales, which originally were seldom 
subject to frosts, have, with the deforestation of the surrounding hills experienced annual 
visitations, the probable explanation being that through the absence of trees the cold 
air of the highlands now flows unchecked and untempered down the sides of the hills 
to the valleys and lower lands. 


(ii) Influence of Forests on Climate. As already indicated, forests doubtless exercise 
a great influence on local climate, and hence, tu the extent that forestal undertakings 
will allow, the weather can be controlled by human agency. The direct action of forests 
is an equalizing one; thus, especially in equatorial regions, and during the warmest 
portion of the year, they considerably reduce the mean temperature of the air. They 
also reduce the diurnal extremes cf shade temperatures by altering the extent of 
radiating surface by evaporation, and by checking the movement of air, and while 
decreasing evaporation from the ground, they increase the relative humidity. Vegetation 
greatly diminishes the rate of flow-off of rain and the washing away of surface soil, 
and when a region is protected by trees a steadier water supply is ensured, and the 
rainfall is better conserved. 1n regions of snowfall, the supply of water to rivers is 
similarly regulated, and without this and the sheltering influence of ravines and 
“* gullies,” watercourses supplied mainly by melting snow would be subject to alternate 
periods of flooding and dryness. ‘This is borne out in the case of the inland rivers, the 
River Murray, for example, which has never been known to become dry, deriving its 
steadiness of flow mainly through the causes indicated. 


(iii) Direct Influence of Forests on Rainfall. Whether forests have a direct influence 
on rainfall is a debatable question. some authorities alleging that precipitation is 
undoubtedly induced by forests, while others take the opposite view. 


Sufficient evidence exists, however, to prove that, even if the rainfall has not 
increased, the beneficial climatic effect of forest lands more than warrants their protection 
and extension. Rapid rate of evaporation, induced by both hot and cold winds. injures 
crops and makes life uncomfortable on the plains, and, while it may be doubted that 
the forest aids in increasing precipitation. it must be admitted that it does check winds 
and the rapid evaporation due to them. ‘I'rees as wind-breaks have been successfully 
planted in central parts of the United States of America, and there is no reason why 
similar experiments should not be successful in many parts of the treeless interior of 
Australia. ‘he belts should be planted at right angles to the direction of the prevailing 
parching winds, and if not more than half a mile apart will afford shelter to the enclosed 
areas. 


12. Rainfall and Temperatures, Various Cities—Official Year Book No. 34, p. 28, 
shows rainfall and temperature and No. 38, p. 42, temperature, for various important 
citics throughout the world and for the Australian capitals. 


13. Climatclogical Tables.—The averages and extremes for a number of climato- 
logical elements, which have been determined from long series of observations at the 
Australian capitals up to and including the year 1954, are given on the following seven 
pages. 

Nore.—The following points apply throughout :— 


(i) Where records are available, mean or average values have heen calculated 
on a standard period of 30 years from 1911 to 1940. 

(ii) Extreme values have been extracted from all available years of actual 
record, but the number of years quoted does not include intervening 
periods when observations were temporarily discontinued. 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
(Lat. 31° 57’ S., Lone. 115° 51° E. Hetcut aspove M.S.L. 210 Fr.) 
Garonicter, Wind, Evaporation, Lightning, Clouds and Clear Days. 
aaa pou oe ee Winds Sg ral | eee 
z 3. (Height of Anemometer 71 fect.) 232i 3 At 
RES High- a ES ws 2S 
SEE Aver- Highest ee Prevailing Sz £2 3°: § 
Moath. £22 aye Mean Speed Gust: Direction. S22 Ge g208 
sae Miles in Ove Day Speed Paves -' 282 Sm 224 Sa 
eH: per | (niles per (miles BSS ca £OF TE 
ges! Hour.’ — hour) per 9 a.m. 3 P-m. Suk Su 30% os 
sam, ‘ ac hour),|_ . ' . ASS AS ‘Asm AA 
7 No. of years of i nw iz ser aes ee 
‘observations. | 3002) 308) 56 az | 30(6) 30() 308) 30(b) | 30(6) 3040) 
January 29.897 13.8 33.2 27/98 ' 49 K sSw 10.37 2 2.9 14 
February 1 29.922 13.5 27.1 6/08 54 | ENE | SSW 8.63 2 3.4 13 
March 29.976 12.8 27.1 6/13 66 E i ssw 7-52 2 3.5 12 
April .. 4 30.071 4 10.7 39.8 25/00 61 ENE i SSW 4.62 2 4.2 9 
May . 30.062 10.6 34.4 29/32 73 NE '  oWSW 2.80! 3 5.4 6 
June .. 30.068 10.6 38.1 17/27 80 N ! NW 1,82 2 5.9 5 
Suly .. | 30-082 rr.2 42.3 20/26 73 NNE. Ww 1.76 2 5.6 5 
August | 30.084 11.8 40.3 15/03 77 N » WNW 2.37 2 5.6 6 
September 1 30.073 11.8 36.0 11/05 75 ENE. ssw 3.44 I 4.9 8 
October | 30-033 12.6 33.7 6/16. 65 SE { Sw 5.38 I 4.8 8 
Novenitcr +4 29-989 | 13-4 32-4 18/97 63 E SW 7.65: 2 3.9 9 
December se i 29.923) 13.9 | 32.3 6/22 i 64 __ E ssw 9.69 | 2 | 3.2 | 13 
(Totals .. | — — _— — = = 66. 5-05 \~23 °° ~— | 108 
Year { Averages 30.015 12.2 — —_ E SSW on 44 
l Extremes _ — 42.3 20/7/26 80 — — —_ _— == 
(a) Seale o-10. (b) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911~1940). 
Temperature and Sunshine. ee es 
| Mean n Tempera- Extreme Shade ! Extreme i So € 
ture Ee CE ‘ahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.). 2. Temperature (°Fahr.). ZS 
pee Mean Mean! ; j i BB Highest Lowest = Be 
ean ean! * oie ighes sOWes| ES6s 
''Max. Min, /Mean] Highest. | Lowest. (22 in Sun. on Grass. 22a 
She es ! eee = 
No, of years over which] soa) soa) s0(a)| $818! 8 st 56s 30(a) 
January. ~ $4.6 63.3 73.9} 110.2 12/34 | 48.6 20/25 | 61.6 177-3 22/4 39.5 20/25 10.4 
February . 85.5 63.5 74.3 142.2 8/331 47.7 t/oz ! 64.54 173-7 4/34 39-8 1/13 9.8 
March . 81.3 64.5 71.4 100.4 14/22 , 45.8 8/03 60.6) 167.0 19/18 36.7 8/03 8.8 
April . 76.3 57-4 66.8 99.7 9/10 | 39.3 20/14 | 60.4] 157.0 8/16 31.0 20/14 7.5 
May . 69.0 52.8 60.9 90.4 2/07 | 34.3 11/14 | 56.1] 146.0 4/25 25.3 t1/t4' 5.7 
June . 1 G4.g 49.8, 57.1 81.7 2/14 | 35.0 30/20 | 46.7 | 135-5 o/t4 26.3 11/37! 4.8 
July ' 62.8 48.01 55.4 76.4 20/21 ' 34.2 7/16 1 42-2] 133-2 13/1§ 25.4 30/40 5.4 
August os 63.8 48.4 56.1 82.0 21/40 35.3 31/08 ; 46.7} 145.1 29/21 26.7 24/35 6.0 
September .. 66.8 50.4 58.6 90.9 30/18 | 38.5 15/47 52.4, 153.6 29/16 29.2 21/16 7-2 
October 69.7 52.6, 61.1 95.3 30/22 | 40.0 16/31 35-3| 157-5 31/36 29.8 16/31 8.1 
November .. 76.7 57.3. 67.0 104.6 24/13 | 42.0 1/04 62.6} 167.0 30/25 35.5 (0) 9.6 
December . 81.2 60.9; 71.0, 107.9 20/64 4) 48.0 2/10 59.9, 168.8 11/27 39.0 12/20 | 10.4 
> Averages 73.5, 53-5 64. 5 = 7.8 
Year tixtremes ae ' | 112 2 2 8/2/33 34. 2 7/7/16 78.0 | 1977.3 22/8/14,25. I 30/7/20! Saile 
SNe gh (a) Standard 30 years’ normal (19111940). (5) 6/10 and 14/12. 
Humidity, Rainfall and Fog. Sans 
bf ais Rel, Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
Sure i - seach Sea! ay - pees ; : 
Month. (inches) o> z ae #3 2 3, Be fe 
ae i ee ase Ss s sd aes 
Mean 2 |235 22 2&5, 25 ge 26u, 882 
f 2/25 62 Biase z pay a 7s S 
Oe a aa ae 236: ce ; #8 ss4 23s 
Wr 7 “ye is te ie Se f ear oh, . 
MGieervation extewda | 300@) | 30a} 58 | 58 30(a) 79 79 | 79 | 30a) 
January 10.438 §1| 6t 1 gr 0.33) 3 | 2.17 1879 | Nil = (0) | -r.74 27/791 0 
February 0.434 5t 65 43 «0.50 3 2.98 4191r5 / Nil (hb) + 1.63 26/18) o 
March "0.432 571 66 46 ' 0.90 5' 5.71 1934! Nil (4) 3.93 9/34' 9 
April . 10.397. 61) 73 5% 1.75. 8' §.85 1926! Nil 1929 2.62 30/04) 1 
May 0.365 70 81 6r 5.14) 1g! 12.13 1879 ' 0.98 1AN3' 3.00 17/42) 2 
Fune 0.337 75 83 68 7.55 17! 18.75 1945 | 2.16 1877 3.90 10/20 2 
July 0.322 76 84 69 7.08 ° 19 | 12.28 1926 | 2.42 1876 3.00 4/91 2 
August a 0.316 71 81 62 5.78 ' 19! 12.53 1945] 9-46 1902 2.91 14/45 I 
September .. 0.341 66! 75: 58 3.37 15 7.84 1923 | 0.34 1916' 1.82 4/31 ° 
October 0.345 60 75° 52 2.30 12 7.87 1890, 0.15 1946 1.73 3/33 ° 
November .. © 374 «$21 63 41 0.75 7 2.78 1916 Ene Nik 1891 1.40 15/48 o 
December 0.409 51 63 44 0-54 | 5; 3-05 31888 | Nil (c)_ 1.72 1/88 __ eo 
Totals _ pC SS Rey 228 —_ a = 8 
Year < Averages 0.370; 62} — —{ — | ey Nae: 
Extremes _ | —!| 8&4 4! ' _ — | 18.75 6/1945 Nil aa 3-90 10/6/20) _ 
: si 











(a) 2-1951. 


Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


(5) Various years. 


(c) 1886 and 1924. 


CHAPTER II.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA : DARWIN, NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
(Lar. 12° 28’ S., Lone. 130° 51’ E. Heitcur apove M.S.L. 97 Fr.) 


Barometer, Wind, Evaporation, Lightning, , Clouds and Clear Days. 






































































































































7 Spe shee ot Wind oar ta 
Bee EES alate Si, Me as te re 22 is_ leds 
Sees! ; High-! : és , si 1 Seal. 
ES“%E 2S: Aver- Highest + est { Prevailing 2 'w28  ee8)2 
‘Month. S=E595' age | Mean Speed: t Direction. “£.1 S52 (<20/8 
on 2 as! Miles jin One Day | speed S€) SB} esa. 
BBE EE, Per | (oalles per | mites! ? gSs1 Eq | S88158 
E5264 Hour. hour). | per} gam. gpm. | 58 | Bs | 25a os 
SSsrcane { hour).{ AOTl eS mom ae 
No. of years of = 7 a i ” 
observations. cde aN | a, 30.1130... 138 
January 7. | 29-706 |" “Gx = Pp NWées wenw |] — Te fz]: 
February io 29.728 | 6.7 _— — | We&S .WENW _— 16 7.0 I 
March as 29.751 5.3 ~- — > SE 'Wa&Nnw _— 14 6.2 3 
April .. ee 29.809 6.1 —_— — | SE E — 6 3.5] Ir 
May .. a 29.859 ° 6.5 _ — | SE E — I 2.1[ 19 
June .. a 29.892 6.5 — _a SE E&SE _ ° 1.6] 22 
July .: ». {| 29-911 | 6.2 - j-— SE E & SE — o { 1.4] 23 
August os 29.914 5.9 _ i= SE NW &N _ ° 1.3) 23 
September |. | 29.886 | 8.2 = ;=| sBas | Nwen| =] «| 20) 3 
October x 29.850 | 6.2 _— —_ Ss NW &N _ 8 3.2} 10 
November ..| 29-797 | 5.5 — |—] wes | Nwen!}! —] 17 } 4.8] 4 
December =... |_ 29-738 6.2 —-  ,— | Nwés | NWen | — 1] 17 | 60] 2 
Totals .. eh ee a as aes ad <1 96 | — ‘f 137 
Year ¢ Averages | 29.820 | 6.1 — i | SE '§ NW ~-~ji- 3.9] — 
Extremes - | — _ i= = _ = -_ oe = 
(a) Scale o-10. 
Temperature and Sunshine. 
Mean Tempera- | Extreme Shade ! Extreme -_ 
. ture (°Fahr.). ' Temperature (°Fahr.). ‘2 | Temperature (°Fahr.). Si 
Month. Seba tireceeemiaee| js :— Qos 
{ 1 go: F i = gic 
Mean, Mean, EE Highest , Lowest @o¢ 
Max.) Min. | Highest. Lowest. | 3a in Sun, | on Grass. | Soe 
No. of years over which \ oa ears 7 = 
observation extends. | 3° {| 3° | 3°! 37a) | 37(a) IEE eat ge eres area oe (Oe 
January 89.9 | 77.3 53.6) 99.1 8/28 | 69.2 21/44 . -- ' 168.0 26/42 ° _ — 
February $9. m4 77.1 | 83-4} | 97-0 13/37 | 63.0 25/49 | — , 163.6 23/38 _ at 
March g0.2 | 77.1 | 83.6) 100.9 8/31 | 66.6 31/45 ae 165.6 23/38 _ ~ 
April 91.91 75.9 | $3.9! 98.0 19/24 | 60.8 11/43 | — | 163.0 1/38 _ — 
May 90.9 | 72. 6 | 8x4, 96.8 (b) | 59.2 8/49 — 160.0 5/20 _ ee 
June 87.5 | 69.5! 78.5 | 98.6 17/37 | 55.3 18/49 = — ' 155.2 2/16 _ ~~ 
July 86.6 | 67.8) 77.2} 94.0 16/21 | 50.7 29/42 —- | 156.0 28/37 ~ > = 
Angust. nt 88.5, 69.7| 79-1 | 96.0 30/36 | 58.0 (e) — . 156.2 28/16 ~ Fe 
September .. gt.0! 73.9| 82.5! 99.0 25/28 | 63.8 1/46 —! 157.0 (d) ae > ss 
October 92. 6 | 77.2 | 84.9| 99.0 14/33 | 68.5 26/45 ° — | 160.5 30/35 — ! at 
November .. 93- 2| 78.2" 85.7 | 101.0 27/2 7.4 12/45 > — | 170.4 14/37 — i 
December .. 92.0 ' 78.1 | 85.0 ; 100.4 13/31 | 68.5 24/41 | — | 169.0 26/23 0 = te 
> Averages 90-3 | 74.5: 82.4 | =_ — i _ ' — —_— 
Year { Averages. [= _ 101.0 1 50.7 bce 170.4 ' _— be 
| 27/sx/24 | 20/7/42 ry/1¥/37 
(a) Years 1918-41 at Post Office, 1942-53 at aerodrome ; sites not strictly comparable. (b) 2/37 and 2/42 
{c) 9/42 and 12/42. (d) 28/16 and 3/z2r. 
Leu Rainfall and Fog. 
Vapour, 
Rel. Hum. (%) ; \ 
Pres- fo) Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
sure atg.am. | | 
Month. (inches), = 2s 1 3> oa pe o 
a |3a/8elee [48S 83 | sé ge 2S eb 
Mean | 8 | @3|28) 82 | gal $& BE go5 (882 
io gam.) 2 | fa] Sz | aa less] 62 | Ss ssa les 
No. of years over which, 7 oN ‘ e ' 
observation extends 58 | 58 | 58) 58 | 30 | 2t 86 } 86 86 30 
January k- 0.925 | 78, 89| 69 |16.18» aa | 27.86 1906 | 2.25 1930 |11.67 7/97 ° 
February 0.920 79 } 88 7I |12.37; 18] 24.46 1949 | 0.44 1931 | 5.25 Rabel o 
March 0.912 78 84 | 69 j1x.18 17} 21.88 1898; 0.81 1911 | 7.18 6/19 ° 
April a.800 69 8a | 60 | 3.08 | 6 | 23.74 1891 | Nil (a) 5.51 1/29 oO 
May 0.652 63 76| 49 | 0.33 Ij 14.00 1953} Nil (a) 2.19 6/22 ° 
June 0.545 61 75 52 | 0.09 I 1.53 1902 | Nil (a) 1.32 10/02 | 0.4 
July 0.522 59 FI 47 | 0.01: ° 2.56 rg00! Nil (a) 1.71 2/oo |} 1,1 
August. 0.613 | 63] 73{ 53] 0.02! of 3.00 1870] Nil (a) | 1.06 14/09 | 0.7 
September .. 0.732 65 73 54 | 0.60 | 2 2.72 1950 | Nil (a) 2.00 26/50 | 0.2 
October 0.832 65 72] 60 | 1.93! 5 | 13-34 1954! Nil (a) 3-60 15/16 o 
November .. 0.868} 68! 75} 621 4.32 | Io | 15.72 1938 | 0.40 1870 | 4.73 9/51 ° 
December .. 0.890 73 83] 65 } 8.57 15 | 22.38 1910] 0.98 1934 1 7.87 28/10 °o 
Totals _ —| —] — 158.68 95 - _ = 2.4 
Year < Averages 0.764 68 —|;— _ — i a 2 sa 
Extremes _ _ —j; 89 71 — | 27.86 1/06; Nil (6) | 11.67 aa 
7/1/97 














(a) Various years. 


(6) Various months in various years. 
















































































CLimaATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 59 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
(Lat. 34° 56’ S., Long. 138° 35’ E. Hetcnt apove M.S.L. 140 Fr.) 
Barometer, Wind, Evaporation, Lightning, Clouds and Clear Days. 
Se: .. Wind. : to 
aE g & jf. (Height of Anemometer 75 feet.) 23 okt! 
Bn BS. | High-! Re 2a ae | S814 
Betz 'aver- Highest est | Prevailing gé ze; ece 2 
Month. = 284%, age Mean Speed Gust Direction. $3. 88 | 22°58 
eo Ss: Miles. in One Day Speed, n$8 Sb] Cagis. 
Nea ee sf y -abZ om c2s i358 
i mee eat Per cours per (miles : 1223, 5A 804! 3h 
(ESR SE wm OUF Ce eee | aes ASE 2S Bom AS 
O08 yrers of | 30(b) —,_ 30(b) « 77 . 38 30(b) 306) + 30(b) | 30(d) | 30(b) 1 30(b 
January | 29.917 9-9 31.6 19/99 | 72 | SW Sw 9.27. 2.3! 3.6 12.9 
February 4d 29.953 8.8 . 28.8 22/96 64 | NE Sw 7.56 2.0 | 3.7 11.2 
March 1. | 30.037 8.3 26.2 9/12: 63 Ss SW 6.39 1.8 4.0 10.6 
April . 1. | 30.129 8.0 32.2 10/96 81 NE Sw 3.78 1.5! §.2 7.2 
May . | 30.131 8.1 31.7 9/80: 67 1 NE NW 2.27, 1.3 5.8 4-9 
June .. - + 30,119 8.3 31.3 12/78 | 67 NE N 1.37 2.3 | 6.1 | 4.1 
July .. j 30.111 8.5) 28.1 25/82 | 60 NE NW 1.34 1.5 | 6.0 . 4.3 
Augus' 3 30.084 9.2 32.2 31/97 57 NE SW  . 1.99 20 5.5 5.6 
September + 1 30.050 9-2 30.0 2/87, 69 NNE SW 3.05 2.0) 5.3 5.8 
October . | 30.007 | 9.8 32.0 28/98 , 73 , NNE sw 5.03 2.8 5.3 5.7 
November -{ 29-990 | 9.9, 32.2 7/48| 79 | SW SW | 6.89, 3.3; 4.9 ° 7.2 
December 2 29-922 9.9 28.1 12/91 |_ 75: Sw SW 8.74 2.2" 4.2 9 
Totals .. | _ _—. — — ! — _— 57.68 . 24.0 — , 89.0 
Year 4 Averages | 30.037, | 9.0; —_— _— NE | SW — — ! 5.0 _ 
Extremes _ Sie 32-2 (c) 8r + _ _ _— ~— Ooo pau 
(a) Scale o-10. (b) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (c) 10/4/1896, 31/8/1897 and 7/11/1948. 
Temperature and Sunshine. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme = P 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.). Os Temperature (°Fahr.). S32 
Month. - ——_—-, | 35 | — — ~— (228 
Mean) Mean : i £2. Highest Lowest s 
Max.| Min. Mean Highest. | Lowest. Bs in Sun. on Grass. S 
—— ==. =e _—— aed | ca 
No. of years over which 
: pineseatiog extends, 30(a)| 30(a) 30(4) - a8 : 8 pare ese) Ge 54(0) i Re era ae 
January 84.8 | 61.0) 72.9] 117.7 12/30 | 45.1 21/84 |72.6| 180.0 18/82 | 36.5 14/79 10.0 
February 85.7 61.8 | 73.7] 113-6 12/99 | 45.5 23/18 | 68.1) 170.5 10/00 | 35.8 23/26. 4.3 
March 81.3 | 59-1] 70.2} 110.5 9/34 | 43.9 21/33 | 66.6 | 174.0 17/83 | 32.1 21/33 7.9 
April 73.0 | 54.4 | 63.7] 98.6 5/38 | 39.6 15/59 | 59.0) 155.9 1/83 | 30.2 16/17! 6.0 
May 66.8 | 50.8! 58.8] 89.5 4/21 , 36.9 26/95 52.6 | 148.2 12/79 | 25.6 19/28 4.8 
June 61.0 | 46.6! 53.8 76.0 23/65 | 32.5 = (e) 43-5 | 138.8 18/79 . 21.0 24/44 | 4.2 
July 59-9 | 45-4 | 52-7 74.0 11/06 32.0 24/08 | 42.0 | 134.5 26/90 ' 22.1 30/29. 4.3 
August... 62.3 | 46.2, 54.3} 85.0 31/11 32.3 17/59 | 52.7} 140.0 31/92 22.8 11/20. 5.4 
September .. 66.8 | 48.3| 57-5| 91-3 20/44 32.7 4/58 | 58.6| 160.5 23/82 ; 25.0 25/27, 6.3 
October 72.5 | 51.7} 62.1 | 102.0 21/22 36.0 —/57 | 66.9| 162.0 30/21 | 27.8 (da) 1 903 
November .. 78.1 | 55.4) 66.7] 113.5 21/65 40.8 2/09 | 72.71 166 9 20/78 © 31.5 2/09 3.6 
December 82.6 | 58.9 | 70-7] 114.6 29/31 43-0 (e) | 77-6) 175-7 7/99 '_12.5 4/841 _ 9.5 
Year acne 72.9 | 53-3 | 63.1 weer is ge es ers ay 1" 7.0 
xtremes = — = . . 5.7| 180.0 I. _— 
as 12/1/39 24/7/08 18/1/82 24/6/44 | 
(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (>) Records incomplete, 1931-34. Discontinued, 1934. 


(c) 27/1876 and 24/1944. 


(d) 4/193 


rand 2/1918, 
Humidity, Rainfall and F 


(e) 16/186r and 4/1906. 


Og. 





Month. 


by 
° 
a 











No. of years over which 
observation extends. 


Jannary 
February 
March 
oom 

ay 
Sune 
July 
August 
September .. 
October. 
November .. 
December 


Totala 
Year 





Averages 
Extremes 


t 
| 
=e 

= 






































~ (a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


(d) Various years. 


(ey December to April, various yea: 


Vapour, Rel. Hum. (%) F 
Pins atoam.. Rainfall (inches). 
sure = _ 
(inches) 3 Foe 72 
Mean | 2 52 a ee 
= 2 
saat aR S2)A4 |253| 32 { 
30(a) | 30(a)' 87; 87 } 30(a) | 30(a) 116 y 
0.3271 39! 59 29 [e768 i os re 1850 | Nil (db) | 2230 2/30 
0.352 | 41 | 56 30 1 1.10 ; 5 | 6.09 1925 | Nil () 5.57 7/25 | 
0.332 44 58 2g ; 0.87 | 5 | 4-60 1878 | Nil (4) | 3-50 $/78 | 
0.329 | 55 2 37] 1.45 10 | 6.78 1853 | Nil 1945 3.35 5/6c © 
0.313; 64 76 4912.49' 1317.75 1875 | 0.10 1934 , 2.75 1/53 
0.294 75 34 67 2.93 15 , 8.58 1916 , 0-42 TRBA oa.tr orfia 
0.282 75 87 66 2.49. 16 §.38 = 1865 1 0.37 1899 1.75 10/05 
0.282 | 68 78 54, 2.58 16 | 6.24 «1852 | 0.33) 1944 \ 2-23 29/51 
0.289 ' §9 72 44 | 2.39} 13 | 5-83 1923 | 0.27. 198? ' 1.89 20/23 
0.287 48 67 29 | 1-54, 10 | 4.38 1948 | 0.17 1914: 2.24 16/o5 
0.292) 4% $7 31° 1.22! 8! 4-10 1934 } 0.04 1885 | 2.08 7/34 
0.322, 40 50 3h 1.27 6 3-98 1861 | Nil 1904 | 2.42 23/13 
= —-  — 21.09 ~ 122 pas = : = 
+ | 0,304 $2 SS ae Se _ _ i aed { 
—-i = 87 20 = = 8 58 6/rarfh . Nil (ec) 5.57 7/2/25 


e@9goCn3GnmnOoaosd 
‘sooner noo00 


[ite 


' 


T3. 


60 


CHAPTER IJ.—PuysioGRaPHY. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA : BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 
(Lat. 27° 28’ S., Long. 153° 2’ E. Hereut asove M.S.L. 134 Fr.) 
‘Barometer, Wind, Evaporation, Lightning, Clouds and Clear Days. 

















































































































| @, ds Wind. i l Poa 
on 6 @& (Height of Anemometer 105 feet.) a as 
,3>,°8 A €2 »lfd¢ 
SagB25 High- | 7 SS | at) $S8|. 
S255 HS | Aver-| Righest | est | Prevailing ge | 2eieeci8 
Month. Ee S82") age | Mean Speed | Gust ; Direction. 5 g.} as Ez 1d 
So Oo | Miles | in One Day | Speed $8 be a Fi se 
ymeEag|_per | (miles per | (miles | g45 ae g56 Ee 
ASig&.|Bour( hour), | per | gam. | 3pm |2e| a¥ [23020 
weecvations | 30) — | 300) ] a0 | go | 3008) 30(2) | 30(6) | 30(0) | 30(6) | 30(0) 
January 29.865 6.8 | 19.7 23/47 | 58 SE NE 6.74 | 9.81 5.7| 3-5 
February 29.912 7.0 | 23.2 21/54 67 Si NE 5.49 6.5 5.6 2.4 
March 29.975 6.5 | 20.3 1/29 50 Ss E 5.05 5.9 5.1 5.4 
April .. 30.035 5.9 | 16.7 3/25 57 Ss E 4.05 5.0 4.3 7.8 
May .. 30.083 5.8 | 17.9 17/26} 49 sw SE 3.09 4.1 4.3 8.3 
June .. 30.091 5.7 | 19.0 14/28 | 58 sw We&sw 2.45 2.9] 4.4] 9.2 
July .. 30.090 5.6 | 22.0 13/54 52 sw W &sw 2.69 2.8 3-8 | 12.4 
August 30.105 5.8 | 14.8 4/35 56 Sw NE 3.51 3.8 3.1 | 13.2 
September 30.067 5.9 | 16.4 1/48 | 57 SW NE 4.51 5.8 | 3.3] 13.0 
October 30.019 6.3] 15.7 1/41 62 Ss NE 5.81 7.1 4.2 8.5 
November «. | 29.958 i 6.7 | 15.5 10/28 | 62 SE&N NE 6.32 9.5 4-9 5.9 
December 29.890 | 7.0 | 19.5 15/26! 79 SE NE |_ 7.02} 10.6} §.3 3.8 
Totals .. _— _— _ = _ _— 56.73 | 73-8 | —~- | 93.3 
Year < Averages 30.007 6.3 _ _ Sw NE _ _ 45], — 
Extremes _ — _|23.2 21/2/54! 79 _ —_ = — = = 
- {a) Seale o-10. (6) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 
Temperature and Sunshine. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme =] aegis 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.). a : Temperature (°Fahr.). AS a 
Month umatile ig aaa ernicey | fl ame rrreraaey ime omer 
ean} Mean es owest, 
Max.| Min, ; Mean} Highest. Lowest. | ES in Sun. on Grass. | Se 
io. of years over which — 
Guservation extends, | 3(@)) 30(@)| 30(0)} 68 68 os | so) | 68 | 30a) 
January 85.5 | 69-1 | 77.3| 109.8 26/40 | 58.8 4/93 | 51.0} 169.0 2/37 | 49.9 4/93 7.6 
February 84.6 | 68.7 | 76.6] 105.7 21/25 | 58.5 23/31 | 47.2 | 165.2 6/10 | 49.1 22/31 7.4 
March 82.3 | 66.2 | 74.3] 99-4 5/19 | 52-4 29/13 | 47.0| 162.5 6/39 | 45.4 29/13 7.0 
April 79.1 | 61.5} 70.3) 95-2 (ce) | 44.4 25/25 | 50.8) 153.8 11/16 |} 36.7 24/25 7.2 
May 73.71 55.6 | 64.7; 90.3 21/23 | 40.6 30/51 | 49.7] 147.0 1/10 | 29.8 8/97 6.6 
June 69.4 | 51.5 , 60.5] 88.9 19/18 | 36.3 29/08 | 52.6] 136.0 3/18 | 25.4 23/88 6.3 
July 68.6! 49.4 59.0] 84.3 23/46 | 36.1 (d) | 48.2} 146.1 20/15 | 23.9 11/90 6.8 
August 71.1 | 50.0 | 60.6] 91.0 14/46 | 37-4 6/87 | 53.6} 141.9 20/17 | 27.1 9/99 7.9 
September 75-5; 54-8) 65.1] 100.9 22/43 | 40.7 1/96 , 60.2] 155.5 26/03 | 30.4 1/89, 8.2 
October 79.2 | 60.3} 69.8] ror.4 18/93 | 43.3 3/99 | 58.1 | 157.4 31/18 | 34.9 8/89 8.4 
November 82.3 | 64.6! 73.4| 106.1 18/13 | 48.5 2/05 | 57.6; 162.3 7/89 } 38.8 1/05 8.2 
December 84.5 | 67.5 ; 76.0| 105.9 26/93 | 56.4 13/12 | 49.5 | 165.9 28/42 | 49.1 2/94 8.2 
= JS Averages .. | 78.0! 59.9 | 69.0; — — —— — = 7.5 
Year ‘Extremes nbeif ee ee he 109.8 36.1 (da) | 73-7 | 169.0 2/1/37| 23.9 = 
! : 26/1/40 11/7/90 











(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940), 


(ce) 9/1896 and 5/1903. 


(d) 12/7/1894 


and 2/7/1896. 


Humidity, Rainfall and Fog. 


(6) From 1887 to March, 1947, excluding 1927 to 1936. 






































: . Hum. (Y Pi a 
Vapom sae yr %) Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
sure | —-.——————-| —. -.-, -- —--— “a - 
inch er i : “ 6 
Month. (inches) e le = le ee 4 b H = | 2 . %; 2 wb 
‘ ee] Ze es 2s 2 i ea. m2) 
9°) Slee | Gal as [Sse ex (82 | ssd_ |Ses 
No. yee ver whicl 7S i i 
peer pea 30(a) | 30(a)} 68 68 | 30(a) | 30(a) | 103 | 103(b) 103 30(a) 
January 0.636 66 79 53 | 5-72 | 12 27-72 1895 ; 0.32 1919 | 18.31 21/87} 0.6 
February 0.644 69 82 55 | 5.47 12 40.39 1893 | 0.58 1849 | 10.61 6/31} 0.9 
March 0.606 72 85 56 | 4.97 14 34.04 1870] Nil 1849 | 11.18 14/08} 1.6 
April 0.512 71 80 56 | 3.68 Ir 15.28 1867 | 0.04 1944 5.46 5/33} 4.0 
May 0.420 71 85 59 | 2.35 9 13.85 1876 : Nil 1846 5-62 9/79] 5.4 
June 0.357 73 84 54 | 2.75 8 14.03 1873 Nil 1847 6.41 15/48) 4.5 
July 0.331 71 88 53 | 1.88 8 8.60 1950 | Nil 1841 3.54 (ec) 4.9 
August 0.338 67 80 53 | 1.07 7. 14.67 1879 | Nil (d) 4.89 12/87] 5.9 
September 0.396 | 62! 76) 47 | 1.69 7 5.43 1886] 0.10 1907] 2.46 2/04) 2.8 
October 0.459 59 72 48 | 2.27 8 II.4I 1949 | 0.03 1948 5.34 25/49] 1.6 
Novemte: 0.533 61 72 45 | 4.00 Io 12.40 1917 | Nil 1842 4.46 16/86, 0.7 
Decer ber a 0.589 62 70 51 | 4.24 Ir 17.36 1942 | 0.35 1865 6.60 28/71| 0.4 
Totals al ee —j} —] — }4e.09j 117 | _ _ = 33-3 
Year 4 Averages -. | 0-485 | 67} —{| —] — = _- _ = _ 
Extremes = —]|] 8} 45) — | — j 40.39 2/1893] Nil (2) 18.31 -_ 
| 21/1/87 








(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


(e) 15/1876 and 16/1889. 


(d) 1862, 1869, 1880. 


(b) Records incomplete for various years between 1846 and 1859, 


(e) Various months fn various years. 






































































































































CiimaTE aNb METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 61 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA : SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(Lar. 33° 52’ S., Lone. 151° 12’ E. Hetcut apove M.S.L. 138 Fr.) 
Barometer, Wind, Evaporation, Lightning, Clouds and Clear Days. 
es : ; Wind. i ; re) 
08 = z (Height of Anemometer 58 feet.) 2s oe 
Segners | High- ; ‘£5 , 98 |2Se| 
See 8e!lAver-! Highest « est | Prevailing Se | be lsc! 
Month. BS2¢z: age , Mean Speed | Gust | Direction. Ec. £3 820,55 
ghee ort stiles | in One Day | Speed ' 1 <eg a |Z gle. 
ZOSEga! per Keulles pe (miles j ga sn ase ze 
2eo ou. our). per 9 a.m. 3pm '2us w (2S 
Asie&e \ hour).; es =S ey ZA 
‘obaervaons. 30(0) 26(c) | _40(d) 35(e) | 26(¢) 26(c) | 26{€) | 30(f)| 30(b) | 30(d) 
January 29.875 8.9 | 24.9 2/22 { 74 | S ENE "5.71 | 4.8[ 5.7! 4.8 
February et 29.942 | 8.1 | 20.1 14/18 | 61 | NE ENE ; 4.68| 3.3] 5.5 | 5-4 
March = 30.009 7-5} 20.7 10/44 | 58 ! Ww ENE ' 4.05 2.8 5-3 5.8 
April . | 30.063 7.0 | 23.4 19/27) 72 ! Ww NE 2.91 { 2.4) 5.01 7.0 
May .. } 30.0908 +» 6.8) 19.6 2/26}; 63 i Ww Ss 2.17 1.6 4.9 7.4 
June .. 30.078 | 7-1 | 24.5 17/14 | 7O 4 Ww : WwW 1.61; 1.5) 4.8! 8.3 
July .. 30.070 | 7.2) 26.6 6/31) 68 ° WwW Ww _ 1.69} 1.1] 4.5] 10.7 
August 30.060 | 7.4 | 24.6 9/51 | 68 | Ww NE 2.30] 2.1 3.9 | 11.1 
A a lela 30.018 8.0 | 22.3 19/17 70 Ww NE 3.00 3.0] 4.2} 10.0 
Octobe 29.976 ‘ 8.2} 21.1 18/44) 95 W ENE 4-17] 3.9] 4.9] 7.4 
Noverber 29.935 | 8.5} 22.6 14/30 | 7x, WEE ENE 4-97} 4.53 5.5] 5.9 
December ae 29.881 8.9 | 24.9 10/20' 75 s re ENE 5.64 5.4 5.8 4.8 
(Rite : _ = = = =a = 42.90 | 36.4 | —- | 87.8 
Year { Averages | ' 30.000 7.8 _ | — | Ww NE _ _ 5.0, — 
Extremes | = —_ | 26.6 6/7/31} 95. _ : = j i— —-i- 
(a) Scale o-10. (b) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911~1940). (ec) 1915~1940. (d) 1914~1953. 
(e) 1917-1954. (f) 1921-1950, 3 
Temperature and Sunshine. 
' Mean Tempera- | Extreme Shade ; Extreme : = F 
| ture (°Eahr.). | Temperature (°Fahr.). g ; Temperature (°Fahr.). ra oe 
Manet: ‘Mean’ M ge Highest Lowest | S22 
eau’ Mean! He 28 ighes: 
| Max.! Min. ' ‘Mean, Highest. Lowest. pape in Sun. on Grass. 2n¢ 
Se a sie ape Sy ee pe 
No ot FER OE HL so(a) 3010! soe) 96 le | 8! 30 
January... | 78-6 G5.a | FEB! 125.6 14/39 | Sica 18/4 | Gag | 464.3 26/03 | 43-7 6/25 | 7-5 
February ‘1 198.7. 65.5 72.1! 107.8 8/26 ] 49.3 28/63 | 58.5 168.3 14/39 | 42.8 22/33 7.0 
March .. 76.6 62.9 69.8} 102.6 3/69 | 48.8 14/86 | 53.8 j 158.3 10/26 | 39.9 17/13, 6.4 
April + | 72.0 57-7 64.91 91.4 1/36 ° 44.6 27/64 | 46.3 | 144.1 10/77 33.3 24/09! 6.1 
May .- | 67.0} 52-4 59-7) 86.0 1/19 | 40.2 22/59 | 45.8] 129.7 1/96 | 29.3 25/17 } 5.7 
June .. $62.8! 48.1 55.5 | 80.4 11/31 | 35.7 22/32 | 44.7 | 125.5 2/23 | 28.0 22/32! 5.3 
July .. | 61.8, 46.4 54-1 | 78.3 22/26 | 35.9 12/90 | 42.4 | 124.7 19/77 | 24.0 4/93, 6.1 
August be ». | 64.3147.6 56.0 82.8 12/46 | 36.8 3/72 | 46.0! 149.0 30/78 | 26.1 4/091 7.0 
September .. -. | 68.3 51-4 $9.91 92.3 27/19 | 40.8 2/45 | 51.5 | 142.2 12/78 | 30.1 17/05} 7.3 
October +. | 77. 55-9 63-8, 99.4 4/42 | 42.2 6/27 | 57.2 | 152.2 20/33 | 32-7 9/05; 7.5 
November .. as | 74-5 59.8 67.1 | 104.5 6/46 8 1/05 | 61.3 | 158.5 28/99 | 36.0 6/06 7.5 
December .. . | 76.9 63.2 70.4) 107.5 (ce) | 48.4 3/24 | 59.1 | 164.5 27/89 | 41.4 3/24 7.5 
Averages 71.1, 50.3 63.7 — ies _ — = | 6.8 
Year Extremes —'— = | 113.6 35-7 77.9 | 168.3 24.0 ; _ 
: ! 14/1/39 |___—-22/6/32 14/2/39 4/7/93 ; 
(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (b) 1921-1950 (different exposure prior to 1921). {c) 31/04 
and 21/53. 
Humidity, Rainfall and Fog. 
oy | ‘ 
pitoag Ber ark vay : Rainfall (inches). Fog 
ey 2 : . 
ine -|° : : : 
Month. ioonsiee a a PP 5 3. gs. 
faacrd " — ~ oS 
poe, a 9am 2 |ha|Se $3 lses1 65 _ 82 S82 ‘ast 
7 ; a ema i t 
bia y Aad tales bidit iy 30(2) | | 30(a)' 79 | 79 30(a) | 30(a) of 96 06 30(b) 
January 0.537. 65 | 78} 58 3.86 13 15.26 {i911 0.25 1932 7.08 13/13" 0-4 
February 0.560 ; 68 | 81 60 3.15, 12 | 18.56 1873 0.12 1939 8.90 25/72 0.6 
March 0.527 ' 7: , 85 62 4.44 13. } 20.52 1942 0.42 1876 11.05 28/42, 1.8 
April 1 o.44t 73 87 63 «45.65 13 | 24.49 1861 0.06 1868 7.52 29/60: 2.8 
May | 0.362 1 75 go 63 4.98. 12 | 23.03 1919 0.18 1860 8.36 28/89' 3.7 
June 0.303 | 76 89 63 ' 3.68‘ 16 25.30 1950 0.19 I904° §.17 16/84' 3.3 
July 0.282 74. 88) 63 4.89 12 13.23. 1950 0.10 1946 7.80 7/31! 2.9 
August ie 0. 288 | 68: 84 54 2.41 10 ° 14.89 1899 0.04 1885 5-33 2/60. 2.3 
September .. 0.325 62° 79 49, 2-77) 41 14.05 1879 0.08 1882 5.69 10/7¢' 10 
October... 0.378 60 77 46 2.80; 11 Ir.13 F916 0.21 1867 6.27 33/02: 0.6 
November .. 0.433 | 60 79 42 2.541 It - 9.88 1865 0.07 1915 4-23 19/00, 0.6 
December .. M508 1 63° 77:4 51 3.63 |_13 15.82 1920 0.23 1913 4-75 13/101 0 4 
Totals eee eer a 44.80 | 143 _ ~ ‘ — V20.t 
Year < Averages 0.393 | 68° —| ~ — jy —. | fo 
Extremes — go] 420 — — | 25.30 "6/2950 0.04 "8/1885 Ir. os - 
\ ‘ : 28/3/42! 





H 
' 
| 
\ 


(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). (6) 1921-1950. 


62 CHAPTER IJ.—PHyYSIOGRAPHY. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: CANBERRA, AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY. 





























































































(Lat. 35° 18’ S., Lone. 149° 6’ E. Hetaur aBove M.S.L. 1,906 Ft.) 
Barometer, V Wind, Evaporation, Lightning, Clouds and Ciear Days. 
Ss _. : Wind: ‘ 1 t 
ao Z = & | ____(Mfeight of Anemometer 20 feet.) | ee | ae io j 
Banets | ; High- , ce 18S ewe | Se5 i. 
SEnSER | Aver- Highest ! est Prevailing ide Pan] ac 183 
Month. E. 3828 | age | Mean Speed ' Gust | Direction. &s.| 68 | S98 1s 
8,'_0 > | Miles| in One Day |Speed|_— a tse (ug | TES le. 
eESEEES| per | (miles per | (miles i” ~ "' see! 63 | sz 28 
S32sé = Hour.: — hour). ad 9am. i 3pm. | Se 5 gy 2s oy SE 
i ee eoeieanr 5 
No. of years of ie é 6 \ ' % ae a6 “i 
observations. payee 7 es. Panne | () ne 2 aks Ste a SH || 25 
January 29.848 4-9 | 14.9 23/33 — NW ‘ XW & 41 Td. 4.7 7-5 
February a 29.90! 4-4, 15.3 24/33 | — | E NW 6.68 | 2.4 4.9 | 6.6 
March +. | 30.012 | 3-9 18.2 28/42 — E ); NW 5-37 0.8 5.0 6.8 
April .. we | 30.062 3-7} 18.6 8/45! — ! NW NW 3.35] O.4 5.4 5.0 
May te | 30.3139 3.1 | 12.6 3/30! — | NW NW 2.00 | 0.¥ 5-5 | 5-8 
June .. 30.124 3.7 | 16.1 2/30 | — | NW NW 1.32 O.1 6.1 4.1 
July .. +e 30.132 3-6: 23.4 7/31] — : NW NW 1.31} 0.0! 5.7 | 5.4 
August 4 30.048 4-0 115.7 25/36, — NW NW 1.84 O.r 5.5 5.6 
September 30.049 5 4-5] 17-4 28/34) — NW NW 2.95 | 0.5 5.1 | 6.2 
October 29.959 4.4 [12.4 27/40 5 — NW NW 4-54] 0.9 5-3 | 5-3 
November 29.887 4-8 | 17.2 28/42 | _ NW NW 5 98! 1.2 5.5 | 4.5 
December 29.837 4.8 | 16.1 11/38! — | NW Nw 7.78| o.8 | 5.1 | 5.9 
Totals .. =~ _- i a = _— 51.60 7-9 —_ 68.7 
Year 4 Averages 30.002 4-2 _ —_— | NW NW — oa 5.3 aes 
Extremes _ —_! 23-4 7/7/31' — ie =e = = — —_ 
(a) Scale o-ro. (b) No record. 
Temperature and Sunshine. 
, Mean ‘Tempera- Extreme Shade < Extreme 2 ‘ 
ture (°Fahr.). Temperature (°Fahr.). a . | Temperature (°Fahr.). g oe 
baat ‘Mian Meanie Speen =o |S tial yewert ||, SESE 
ean ean! ; = I a ' Ighes LOWCS' cd S = 
Max. “Mean Highest. Lowest. 1G= in Sun. on Grass. Sz 
No. ofyanovecaich as i Ae arn ae Re Op Ea ek ga oe a 
“observation extends. eee means oe ot aid wae = a 25 
January .. ) 82.51 ae 1 “69.2 | 107.4 11/39 4 18/49 . 68.0 _ 30.1 10/50 8.3 
February ' 8r.9| 55.9 ' 63.5 | 99.8 13/33 | 35.0 (6) "64.8 _ 26.5 23/43 7.7 
March ' 76.3 be | 6441 99-1 6/38 | 34.8 31/49 64.3 _ 26.4 26/35 7.2 
April . eae 2) 55-9, 89-7 6/38 ; 29.0 29/34 60.7 — 19.0 18/44 6.7 
May 59.4 $80! a2! 72.6 1/36 | 22.5 9/29 | 50.1 — 15.6 (e) 5.2 
June 1 §2.6| 35-7 44-1, 64.9 1/54 | 18.1 20/35 | 43.9 = 8.9 25/44 4.2 
July 51.81 33-8, 42.8] 63.5 16/34 | 20.0 (d) | 43.5 = 10.8 9/37 4-8 
August .s 155.2; 35-4 45.2; 71-0 24/54 | 21.0 3/29 49.5 _ 1o.t 6/44 5.8 
September .. 61.3 | 39.0; 50.2] 81.5 16/34 | 25.2 6/46 ; 56.3 _ 13.0 6/45 7.2 
October 67.2 | 44.2 55.7: 90.0 13/46 29.0 24/28 | 61.0 _- 18.2 2/45 7.8 
November .. 73-1] 49.0) 61.1 101.4 19/44 | 32.2 11/36 | 69.2 _ 25.9 6/40 8.1 
December 79.7 | 53-4 66.5 103.5 27/38 | 36.0 24/28 | 67.5 -— __ 30.2 (e) 8.3 
Averages 67.21 44.9 56.1! = — _- _ "6.8 
Year q Sete | —{—,-— 107-4 | 18.1 = | 8.9 = 
‘ it/1/39 20/6/35 i 25/6/44 
(a) No record. (0) 22/31 and 23/3r. (c) 13/37 and 15/46. * (d) 19/29, 9/37 and 27/43. 


(e) 2/39 and 20/48. 


Humidity, Rainfall and Fog. 















































Rel. Hum. (% P 
bi atga. ia %) | Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
\ sure | -, “= Ss Se =, 

Month. (inches), 2 & eg £5 7 2 g a 
! ‘ a of Carn’ r=] a0 A ao 
: Mean , 32 243| $32 Pe 32, 'SZE 

, é Suu 3 ge 2 Pa 
- cane 23 |Sss| 33 Sz S24 ‘A 

No, of years over which ge ! 2 > 2 - io 6 

observation extends. i aes sd a7 ar Pr cae 27 23 
January 0.3701 53 69 + 39 | 2.09 7 6.69 1941 | 0.02 1932 2.47 19/50. | 0.0 
February 0.388 581 72 40 | 2.09 7 6.03 1948 | O.or 1933 3-24 17/28 ,; 0.2 
March 0.378 65! 79. 48! 2.36 7 | 12.69 1950 | 0.0: 1940 | 2.53 20/521 0.6 
April 0.315 7 81 54! 2.18 7 5.19 1952, 0.07 1942 2.52 9/45 1.3 
May ; 0.254! 79) 87. 67 | 1.95 7 6.13 1948 | 0.06 1935 | 3.88 3/48 | 4.6 
June 10.212 8r go H J2' 4.75 9 6.09 1931 ' 0.18 = TO44 1.65 24/31 6.1 
July ‘0.196! 81 87 | 73 ) 1.67 10 4-09 1933 | 0.27 1940 | 2.02 13/33. 5.2 
August ia 10.213, 75; 88 H 60 1.93 Il 4.71 1939 , 0.36 (a) 2.07 12/29 2.3 
September .. 0.239 6% 74 SI 1.67 9 3.03 1937 10.13 1946 1.75 3/47 r.5 
October , 9.273. Go, 72 | 46 2.62 11 6.59 1934 | 0.34 1940 | 2.51 25/34 , 0.2 
November . ; 0.301 , 54 67 38 | 2.12 8 4-45 1950 | 0.28 1936 2.45 9/50 0.0 
December 0.338 51 | 70 _37| 1.91 | 8 | 8.80 1947 | 0.16 1938 | 2.29 28/29 , 0.0 
f Totals ; oo, ft mm 24-08 x0: = ; a = igaco 

Year < Averages 0.286' 66; —! —! — _ _ H — a aan 

Fixtremes 2 go, 37 | — _— 12.69 3/50 '0.01 2/33,3/40! 3.88 3/5/48 — 





(a) 1944 and 1949. 












































CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 63 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA: MELBOURNE. VICTORIA. 
(Lat. 37° 49’ S.. Lone. 144° 58’ E. HeEicHT aBove M.S.L. 114 Fr.) 
Barometer, Wind, Evaporation, t.ightning, Clouds and Clear Daye: 
7 los, cgi Wind. e cae 
a) a8 & ! (Height of Anemometer 93 feet.) : ae ; é . 
e202 83 fides ae Prevailing 128 g2'2sEls 
Sag ee Aver-} ‘ighest est revailing (2 - 2,574; 
Month. Ee 24% | “age | Mean Speed | Gust \ Direction. é 2,68 Esa d 
So =O | Miles | in One Day | Speed: EB) ee SEF) e. 
gmSEea per | (miles per | (rniles; | #22; oA | 365 Sg 
Qe i 2 ¢ E~ oleae 
S3SS8SEm Hour hour). ety! 9 a.m. 3 p.m. = ES |z Tle 
No. of years of . | . | b ‘ ; \ | 
onservations: 30(b) 15(c) 4 4a 30(b) 300) 30() | 30(b) | 30(6)! 30(2) 
January Se 29.897 8.8 } 21.1 27/41 66 ' S&Sw $s 1 6.55 {338 4.9 6.8 
February .. | 29-950 8.4 | 19.0 13/47] 74 | N&S S | 5.10 | 2.3 | 4.8| 6.4 
March a 30.025 7-8 | 17.2 19/50} 66 | N 8 - 4-261 1.8) 5.3] 5-5 
April .. Ss 30.092 7.1 | 19.9 16/43 | 67 N S =! 2.531) 1.2] 5.91 4.6 
May .. a 30.113 97.4. | 20.0 4/44 ane, N N 1 1-57! 0.5] 6.1} 3-4 
June . - 30.097 7.2 | 22.8 16/47 | 60 N | N 1.18 | 0.4 | 6.5 | 2.7 
July | 11 | 30.079 8.7 | 20.9 9/44| 68 | ON No} 1.16! 0.3} 6.3] 2.9 
August ei 30.048 8.2 | 21.3 20/42 64 N \ JN 1 1.54! 0.9 6.0 3.1 
September ofa 30.001 8.5 | 19.4 6/53] 69 New N&S | 2.41 ' 4.34 5.91 3-3 
October 3 29.968 8.4 | 18.6 12/52 | 69 N Ss ' 3.54) 1.8 | 6.1 | 3.8 
November... 29.951 8.6/ 19.4 4/50} 65 | S&Sw 8 | 4:62; 2.3] 6.0] 3.6 
December oe 29.896 8.7 | 21.0 11/52 | 61 S&SW s | 5.85 | 1.9, 5.6 | 4-5 
Totals .. = — = = — = 40.31 | 16.5 | 50.6 
Year 4 Averages 30.010 8.1 —_ _— N 8 — ae 5.8 | — 
extremes _- — |22.8 16/6/47) 74 _ _ _ ae ee 











(a) Scale o-10. 


Temperature and Su 


(6) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


nshine. 


(c) Early records not comparable. 


a 















































Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade : Extreme ! = eS 
ture (°Fahr.), Temperature (°Fahr.). 2 Temperature (°Fahr.). Ata 
mone Mean] M 5 Highest Towest | 222 
ean| Mean' ; rr ig wr Bs 
Max., Min. Mean Highest. esi a fin Sun. | on Grass. | Sea 

ae eee eg Ce —— ahi kelecauite: Hp 

No. of years over which : 
“observation extends, | 3007: 30(@), Stones 99 99 99 86(6) 95 | 3st) 
January 77-7 56.9 67.3: 114.1 13/39 42.0 28/85 | 72.1} 178.5 14/62 | 30.2 28/85 7.8 
February .» | 78.6. 58.0. 68.3} 109.5 7/01 ' 40.2 24/24 | 69.3 | 167.5 15/70 | 30.9 6/91 7.4 
Mareh ok .. | 74-9 $5.2 65.1 107.0 11/40 + 37.1 17/84 | 69.9] 164.5 1/68 | 28.9 (a) 6.5 
April «+ | 67.9 50.81 59.31 94.8 5/38 | 34.8 24/88 | 60.0) 152.0 8/61 | 25.0 23/97 | 5.0 
May 62.0 | 46.9. 54.51 83.7 7/05 , 29.9 29/16 | 53.8] 142.6 2/59 ) 21.1 26/16 , 4.3 
June 56.8 | 43.8 ° 50.3] 72.2 1/07 ; 28.0 11/66 | 44.2 | 120.0 11/61 , 19.9 30/29 | 3.4 
July 56.21 42.6 49.4! 69.3 22/26 ' 27.0 21/69 | 42.3 | 125.8 27/80 | 20.§ 12/03 3.7 
August, 53.7 43.7. 51.2! 77.0 20/85 » 28.3 11/63 | 48.7 | 137.4 29/69 | 21.3 14/02 | 4.6 
September .. 63.3 46.0' 54.7. 88.6 28/238 31.0 3/40 | 57.6| 142.1 20/67 | 22.8 8/18 | 5.5 
October 67.9 | 48.7‘ 58.3: 98.4 24/14 | 32.1 3/71 | 66.3 | 154.3 28/68 | 24.8 22/18 | 5.8 
November .. 72.3 51-8 | 61.5. 105.7 27/94 | 36.5 2/96 | 69.2 | 159.6 29/65 | 24.6 2/96 6.2 
December .. 73.4 55.3' 65.3 110.7 15/76 | 40.0 4/70 | 70.7 | 170.3 20/69 | 33.2 1/04 7.0 
Y Averages 67.6 50.0. 58.8! — ‘ — = = { = 3.6 
ear \ Extremes — omy age | 27.0 | 87-1 178.5 119.9 pe 
13/1/39 21/7/69 14/1/62 30/6/29 





(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 
(d) 17/1884 and 20/1897. 


(b) Records discontinued, 1946. 


Humidity, Rainfall and Fog. 


(ec) 1916-1950. 
































9 
pa Mae eae Rainfall (inches). Fog. 
sure q = 
a soon 2 a 2 a Ss #2 2 z 2 e Be 
:{2. E =] Se ae 2 

Mean | 2 |52|28| 2 ,26= 32 Be Zon | 28e 
9 a.m. See (el S3 tee £8 og foo euw 
2 {SA |RAa |] ae [Ses oe ae GES AOS 
NO a vating oatendg | 3€@) | 30(@)| 47 | 47 | 30(a)} 30(a) 99 99 99 30(a) 
January +. | 0.382 | 58] 65] 50 1-88 | 9 | 6.66 1941 | 0.01 1932 | 2.97 9/97 | O.1 
February 0.417] 621 77 | 48} 2.00 8 | 7.72 1939 | 0.03 1870 | 3.44 26/4f | 0.3 
March 0.385 | 64 | 76} 50} 2.22 9 {7.50 31977 | 0.14 1034 } 3.55 3/19 | oa. 
April 0.351 72 82 66 | 2.30! 313 6.71 1901 | Nil 1923 | 2.28 22/o1 2.3 
May 0.311 | 79 | 86| 70] 1.94: 14 ! 5.60 1942] 0.14 1934 | 1.85 7/91 | 6.8 
June 0.276 83! 92 75) 2.06+ 16 !'4.5r 1859 | 0.73 1877 | 1.74 21/04! 6.5 
July 0.264 j 82) 86; 75 | 1-93, 17 | 7.02 1891 | 0.57 1902 | 2.71 12/91 6.5 
August ia 0.271 76 | 82: 65} 2.02 17 14.35 1939 ' 0.48 1903 | 1.94 26/24 | 3.7 
September .. 0.288 | 68 | 76 | 60 | 2.20} 15 - 7.93 1916 | 0.52 1907 | 2.62 12/80 | 1.3 
October 0.307 , 62 j 67) 52] 2.63 | 14 | 7.61 1869 | 6.29 1914 | 3.00 17/69 , 0.3 
November .. 0.336 \ 60. 69 | 52 | 2.33 | 13 8.11 1954 | 0.25 1895 | 2.86 21/54 0.3 
December . 0.373 | 591 69! 4&| 2.38 | 11° 7.18 1863 | 0.11 1904 | 3.92 4/54 0.2 
Totals : _ —]|] —} — ][25-89 | 156 ; — _ _ 29.4 

Year < Averages. 0.323 69; —{ —f| — = _— 

Extremes. _ — 92] 48} — — !8.11 11/1954! Nil 4/1923 3.92 4/12/34 — 





(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


Cuaprer IJ.—Puystoe@RapHy. 


CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA : HOBART. TASMANIA. 



































































































































(Lat. 42° 53’ S., Lone. 147° 20’ E. Heteut anove M.S.L. 177 Fr.) 
Barometer. Wind, Evaporation, Lightning, Clouds and Clear Days. 
aes oe kes mal Wind. 2 
(ga 2S (Height of Anemometer 4c feet.) r-rel 3a 
3432-3 [High (5 | ef | 82205 
824.5558) Aver. Highest est Prevailing ae ze | &ee 1g 
Month. ES S825 | age i Mean Speed | Gust Direction. (| Een| 68 |) 392) 
fo OSs | Miles! in One Dav Speed Pe ae 1 p88] sh] cad iS 
ghee as | et | Culm |e B23 | oo | 386 | 8 
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(a) Standard 30 years’ normal (1911-1940). 


(b) Records prior to 1883 not comparable. 


(ce) 1922-1951. 


CHAPTER II. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


$1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


1. General.—tThe legislative power of the Commonwealth is vested in the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth, which consists of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the Hause of 
Representatives. The Sovereign is represented throughout the Commonwealth by the 
Governor-General who, subject to the Constitution of the Commonwealth, has such 
powers and functions as the Sovereign is pleased to assign to him. In each State there 
is a State Governor, who is the representative of the Sovercign for the State, and who 
exercises such powers within the State as are conferred upon him by the Letters Patent 
which constitute his office, anc by the instructions which inform him in detail of the 
manner in which his duties are to be fulfilled. The Legislature in each State was 
bi-cameral till 1922, in which year the Queensland Parliament became uni-cameral. 
In the bi-cameral States it consists of (a) a Legislative Council and (b) a Legislative 
Assembly, or House of Assembly. In Queensland the Legislative Assembly constitutes 
the legislature. In the Commonwealth Parliament the Upper House is known as the 
Senate, and in the State Parliaments as the Legislative Council. The Lower House in 
the bi-cameral Parliaments is known as follows :—in the Commonwealth Parliament as 
the House of Representatives, in the State Parliaments of New South Wales, Victoria 
and Western Australia as the Legislative Assembly, and in the State Parliaments of 
South Australia and Tasmania as the House of Assembly. The legislative powers of 
these Parliaments are delimited by the Commonwealth and the State Constitutions. 
The Assembly (Queensland as pointed out is uni-cameral) which is the larger House, 
is always elective, the franchise extending to adult British subjects with certain 
residential qualifications. The Council in each of the States other than New South 
Wales is elected by the people of that State, the constituencies being differently arranged 
and, in general, some property or special qualification for the clectorate being required. 
In Victoria, however, under the Legislative Council Reform Act passed in October, 1950, 
adult suffrage was adopted for Legislative Council! elections. In the case of New South 
Wales, the Council is elected by the members of both Houses of Parliament at a simul- 
taneous sitting. In the Federal Parliament the qualifications for the franchise are 
identical for both Houses. 


2. The Sovereign.—(i) Accession of Queen Elizabeth 11. On 7th February, 152 
the Governor-General and members of the Federal Executive Council proclaimed Princess 
Elizabeth Queen Elizabeth the Second, Queen of this Realm and of all her other Realms 
and Territories, Head of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith, Supreme Liege Lady 
in and over the Commonwealth of Australia. The coronation of Her Majesty in West- 
minster Abbey took place on 2nd June, 1953. 


(ii) Royal Style and Titles Act 1953. At a conference of Prime Ministers and other 
representatives of the British Commonwealth in London in December, 1952 it was agreed 
that the Royal Style and Titles then in use were not in accord with current relationships 
within the British Commonwealth and that there was need of a new form which would, 
in particular, ‘ reflect the special position of the Sovereign as Head of the Common- 
wealth ”. 

It was therefore decided that each member of the British Commonwealth should 
use a form of the Royal Style and Titles suited for its own circumstances, while 
retaining as a common clement the description “ Queen of Her other Realms and 
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Territories and Head of the Commonwealth”; and that consultation between all 
countries of the Commonwealth should take place on any future proposal to change 
ile form of the Royal Style and Titles used in any country. 


To give effect to these decisions in Australia the Royal Style and Titles Act was 
passed on 3rd April, 1953 giving Parliament’s assent to the adoption by the Queen, 
for use in relation to the Commonwealth of Australia and its Territories, of the 
following Royal Style and Titles :—“ Elizabeth the Second, by ‘the Grace of God of 
the United Kingdom, Australia and Her other Realms and Territories Queen, Head 
of the Commonwealth, Defender of the Faith.” The Act also approves the adoption 
by the Queen of a Royal Style and Titles for use in relation to other countries of the 
British Commonwealth in accordance with the principles formulated at the London 
conference. 


3. Powers and Functions of the Governor-General and of the State Governors.— 
(i) Governor-General of the Commonwealth. Section 2 of the Commonwealth Constitution 
provides as follows :— 


“A Governor-General appointed by the Queen shall be Her Majesty’s 
representative in the Commonwealth, and shall have and may exercise in the 
Commonwealth during the Queen’s pleasure, but subject to this Constitution, 
such powers and functions of the Queen as Her Majesty may be pleased to assign 
to him.” 


As the Queen’s representative in Australia, the Governor-General exercises certain 
prerogative powers and functions assigned to him by the Queen—either by Letters Patent 
(see Letters Patent dated 29th October, 1900 and 15th December, 1920), by Instructions 
under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet, by Commission issued to him under the Royal 
Sign Manual and Signet, or by any instrument of delegation under section 2 of the Con- 
stitution. Powers which have been so assigned include, amongst others, the power to 
appoint a Deputy or Deputies of the Governor-General, to administer or authorize any 
other person to administer the Oath of Allegiance, to grant pardons and to remit fines for 
offences against the laws of the Commonwealth and to appoint certain officers in the 
Diplomatic or Consular Service of the Commonwealth. 


Other powers and functions are conferred on the Governor-General by the Con- 
stitution. For example, under section 5 of the Constitution he may appoint times for 
holding the sessions of the Parliament, prorogue Parliament and dissolve the House of 
Representatives. Under section 32 the Governor-General in Council may cause writs 10 
be issued for general elections of members of the House of Representatives. Under 
section 58 he assents in the Queen’s name to a proposed law passed by both Houses of the 
Parliament or withholds assent, or reserves the law for the Queen’s pleasure ; or he may 
return the proposed law to the House in which it originated and may transmit therewith 
any amendments which he may recommend. Under section 61 he exercises the executive 
power of the Commonwealth, under section 62 he chooses and summons Executive 
Councillors, who hold office during his pleasure, and under section 64 he may appoint 
Ministers of State for the Commonwealth. By section 68 the command in chief of the 
naval and military forces of the Commonwealth is vested in the Governor-General, as 
the Queen’s representative. Under the conventions of responsible government obtaining 
in Commonwealth countries, the Governor-General’s executive functions generally are 
exercised on the advice of Ministers of State. In this regard the Governor-General’s 
position has become assimilated to that of the Queen in relation to her Ministers of State 
for the United Kingdom. 


In addition, many powers and functions are exercised by the Governor-General 
under Acts of the Commonwealth Parliament. Most Acts, for example, provide that 
the Governor-General] may make regulations, not inconsistent with the Act, either 
generally to give effect tu the Act or to cover certain matters specified in the power. The 
Governor-General may be authorized by statute to issue proclamations—for example, 
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to declare an Act in force or a state of things to exist, e.g. the existence of an epidemic. 
The Governor-General has been given power by statute to legislate for certain Territories 
of the Commonwealth. Other statutory powers include the power to appoint and 
dismiss statutory officers or bodies. A reference to the Governor-General, in Acts of the 
Commonwealth Parliament, means, unless the contrary intention appears, the Governor- 
General acting with the advice of the Executive Council (Acts Interpretation Act 1901t- 
1950, section 17 (f)). 


(ii) Governors of the States. The Queen is represented in cach of the States by a 
Governor, the office having been constituted by Letters Patent under the Great Seal of 
the United Kingdom of various dates. 

The Governors of the States exercise prerogative powers conferred on them by these 
Letters Patent, their Commissions of appointment, and the “‘ Governor’s Instructions ” 
given them under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet or other instrument as specified 
in the Letters Patent. In addition they have been invested with various statutory 
functions, either under the State Constitutions, conferred by Imperial Act, or by Act of 
the Parliament of the State. 

A Governor of a State assents in the Queen’s name to Bills passed by the Parliament 
of the State, except those reserved for the Royal assent. The latter include certain 
classes of Bills, which are regulated by the Constitution Acts and by the Governor’s 
Instructions. He administers the prerogative of mercy by the reprieve or pardon of 
criminal offenders within his jurisdiction, and may remit fines and penalties due to the 
Crown. 

In the performance of his functions generally, particularly those conferred by 
Statute, the Governor of a State acts on the advice of Ministers of State for the State. 


(iii) Holders of Office. For the names of the Governors-General since the inception 
of the Commonwealth and of the present State Governors, see § 3. following. 


4. The Cabinet and Executive Goyernment.—(i) General. Both in the Commonwealth 
and ‘in the States, executive government is based on the system which was evolved 
in Britain in the 18th century, and which is generally known as “ Cabinet” or 
‘“‘responzible ” government. Its essence is that the head of the State (Her Majesty 
the Queen, and her representative, the Governor-General or Governor) should perform 
Governmental acts on the advice of her Ministers; that she should choose her principal 
Ministers of State from members of Parliament belonging to the party, or coalition of 
parties, commanding a majority in the popular House; that the Ministry so chosen 
should he collectively responsible to that House for the government of the country ; 
and that the Ministry should resign if it ceases to command a majority there. 

The Cabinet system operates by means, chiefly, of constitutional conventions, customs 
or understandings, and of institutions that do not form part of the legal structure 
of the government at all. The constitutions of the Commonwealth and the States 
make fuller legal provision for the Cabinet system than the British Constitution does— 
for example, by requiring that Ministers shall be, or within a prescribed period become, 
members of the Legislature. In general, however, the legal structure of the executive 
government remains the same as it was before the establishment of the Cabinet system. 

The executive power of the Commonwealth is exercisable by the Governor-General, 
and that of the States by the Governor. In each case he is advised by an Executive 
Council, which, however, meets only for certain formal purposes, as explained below. 
The whole policy of a Ministry is, in practice, determined by the Ministers of State, 
meeting, without the Governor-General or Governor, under the chairmanship of the 
Prime Minister or Premier. This group of Ministers is known as the Cabinet. 


(ii) The Cabinet. This body does not form part of the legal mechanism of 
government. Its meetings are private and deliberative. The actual Ministers of the 
day alone are present, no récords of the meetings are made public, and the decisions 
taken have, in themselves, no legal effect. In Australia, all Ministers are members 
of the Cabinet. As Ministers are the leaders of the party or parties commanding a 
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majority in the popular House, the Cabinet substantially controls, in ordinary circum- 
stances, not only the general legislative programme of Parliament, but the whole course 
of Parliamentary proceedings. In effect, though not in form, the Cabinet, by reason 
of the fact that all Ministers are members of the Executive Council, is also the dominant 
element in the executive government of the country. Even in summoning, proroguing 
or dissolving Parliament, the Governor-General or Governor is usually guided by the 
advice tendered him by the Cabinet, through the Prime Minister or Premier, though 
legally the discretion is vested in the Governor-General or Governor himself. 


(iil) The Haecutive Council. This body is usually presided over by the Governor- 
General or Governor, the members thereof holding office during his pleasure. All Ministers 
of State are ex officio members of the Executive Council. In the Commonwealth, and also 
in the States of Victoria and Tasmania, Ministers remain members of the Executive 
Council on leaving office, but are not summoned to attend its meetings; for it is an 
essential feature of the Cabinet system that attendance should be limited to the Ministers 
of the day. The meetings of the Executive Council are formal and official in character, 
and a record of proceedings is kept by the Secretary or Clerk. At Executive Council 
meetings, the decisions of the Cabinet are (where necessary) given legal form ; appoint- 
ments made ; resignations accepted ; proclamations issued, and regulations and the like 
approved. ; 

(iv) The Appointment of Ministers. Legally, Ministers hold office during the pleasure 
of the Governor-General or Governor. [n practice, however, the discretion of the Queen’s 
representative in the choice of Ministers is limited by the conventions on which the 
Cabinet system rests. Australian practice follows, broadly, that of the United Kingdom. 
When a Ministry resigns, the Crown’s custom is to send for the leader of the party 
which commands, or is likely to be able to command, a majority in the popular House, 
and to commission him, as Prime Minister or Premier, to “‘ form a Ministry *—that is, 
to nominate other persons to be appointed as Ministers of State and to serve as his 
colleagues in the Cabinet. 

The customary procedure in connexion with the resignation or acceptance of office 
by a Ministry is described fully in previous issues-of the Official Year Book (see No. 6, 
p- 942). It may be added, however, that legislation now exists in all States, the effect 
of which is to obviate the necessity of responsible Ministers vacating their scats in 
Parliament on appointment to office. 

(v) Ministers in Upper and Lower Houses. ‘The following table shows the number 
of Ministers with seats in the Upper or Lower Houses of each Parliament in December, 
1955 *— 

AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS : MINISTERS IN UPPER OR LOWER 
HOUSES, DECEMBER, 1955. 








Ministers with Seats in— | C’wealth. NSW. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Total. 














The Upper House .. i 5 | 2 4 (a)- 3 2 ar 16 

The Lower House .. - 15 | 14 10 Il 5 8 9 72 
| - a 

Total ar 20 16 14 Ti 8 10 9 88 














(a) Abolished In 1922. 


For the names of the occupants of ministerial office in each of the Parliaments of 
Australia in December, 1955, see § 3. of this chapter. Subsequent changes of importance 
in Ministries will be found in the Appendix to this volume. 


(vi) Numbers and Salaries of Commonwealth Ministers. Under sections 65 and 66, 
respectively, of the Constitution of the Commonwealth, the number of Ministers of State 
was not to exceed seven, and the annual sum payable for their salaries was not to exceed 
£12,000, each provision to operate, however, ‘‘ until the Parliament otherwise provides.” 
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Subsequently, number and salaries were increased to 8—£13,650 (1915) and to 
9—£15,300 (1917). During the period of financial emergency in the early thirties the 
ministerial salary appropriation was reduced to as low as £10,710 a year, and was not 
restored to its former level until 1938. During the period of restoration of salary the 
number of Ministers was increased to 10 (1935). Later increases were as follows :— 
to 11—£18,600 (1938); 19—£21,250 (1941)—these increases were war-time provisions, 
extended into peacetime in 1946; £27,650 (1947—number unaltered); 20—£29,000 
(1951) ; £41,000 (1952—number unaltered). In 1938 an additional ministerial allowance 
of £1,500 a year was granted to the Prime Minister; this was increased to £3,500 a year 
(exempt from income tax) in 1952 and at the same time an additional ministerial allow- 
ance of £1,000 a year (exempt from income tax) was granted to each other Minister. 

All amounts payable in the foregoing paragraphs are in addition to amounts payable 
as Parliamentary allowances (see paras. 5 and 6 below). 


5. Number and Salary of Members of the Legislatures, Australian Parliaments, 
December, 1955.—The following table shows the number and annual salary of members 
in each of the legislative chambers in December, 1955 :— 


AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS : MEMBERS AND ANNUAL SALARIES, 
DECEMBER, 1955. 





S$. Aust. . W. Aust. , Tasmania.| Total, 
1 1 _ 





Q’land. 





r 1 
Members in— —_; C’wealth. | N.S.W. | Vic. 
| (ote. 





NuMBER OF MEMBERS, 





Upper House .. 60 60 34 | (a) 

















20 30 9 ' 22 
Lower House ..' 124 94 6 | 75 | 39 | 50 30 | 477 IS 
a eee 66! eae, en 
’ ‘ 
Total .. 1 184 15g | o75 59 80 49° ee Vor 
wipes | 1 loo! | 
ANNUAL SaLary. 
7 (£.) ; ethers 
Upper House .. |(b) 1,750 500}(¢)r,600 (a) (d) 1,425-(e) 1,3401(f) 800- 
1,500, : 1,050 
Lower House .. |(b) 1,750 1,875'(c)1,600|(g)2,008|(d) 1,425~(e) 1,340 (f) 850~- 
1,500 | 1,050} 
i} ( 
| 
(a) Abolished in 1922. (6) Plus expense allowances exempt from income tax—Senators, £550 ; 
Members of House of Representatives, £;00~£o00, varying with electoral divisions. See also para. 6 
following. (c) Increased from £1,050 as from 6th October, 1954. Plus allowance of £400 for 
metropolitan, £600 for urban, £700 for inner country and £800 for outer country electorates. 
(d) According to distance of electorate from Adelaide. {e) Subject to adjustment in accordance 
with variations of the State basic wage. Plus £50 where any part of electorate is more than 50 miles 
from Perth. (f) According to area of electorate and distance from the capital. Plus a cost of 
living adjustment. {g) Increased from £1,575 as from ist July, 1954. Subject to adjustment 








in accordance with any variation of the equivalent Public Service Award classification. Plus margipal 
allowances of £100 for metropolitan electorates and ranging from £165 to £270 for non-metropolitan 
electorates. 


6. Commonwealth Parliamentary Allowances,—(i) General Allowance. Section 48 of 
the Commonwealth Constitution granted to each Senator and member of the House of 
Representatives an allowance of £400 a year until Parliament should decide to alter it. 
The first alteration was made in 1907, when the allowance was increased to £600 for all 
except the holders of Parliamentary office (i.e., Ministers, and the Presiding Officer and 
Chairman of Committees of each House), whose allowances in addition to the emoluments 
of office remained at £400 a year. In 1920 the general allowance was increased to £1,000 
a year and the allowance to holders of office to £800 a year. Under financial emergency 
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legislation Parliamentary salaries and allowances were reduced generally. the lowest 
level reached for the general allowance being £750 in 1932. Subsequently there was a 
gradual restoration to former levels, the allowance reaching £1.000 a year again in 1938, 
when the provision for the reduced allowance for holders of Parliamentary office was 
removed. In 1947 the general allowance was increased to £1,500 and in 1952 to £1,750 
a year. 


(ii) Additional Allowances. (a) Holders of Parliamentary Office. Amounts received 
by the holders of Parliamentary office in respect of the duties they perform are additional 
to the allowances to each Senator and Member of the House of Representatives as 
described above. Appropriations for ministerial salaries are referred to in par. 4 (vi) 
above, but the amounts received because of their duties of office by the President of 
the Senate, the Speaker of the House of Representatives and the Chairman of Com. 
mittees in each House are not included in these appropriations. ; 

In rgo1-2 the Presiding Officer of each House received £1,100 a year and the 
Chairmen of Committees each £500 a year. Before the depression years these amounts 
had been increased to £1,300 and £700 respectively, but, in common with other 
Parliamentary salaries and allowances, they were reduced during this peried, and in 
1933-34 were as low as £900 and £500 a year. Following the gradual restoration to 
previous levels, they remained unchanged until 1947-48, when they were increased to 
£1,600 and £900 respectively. In 1952 the allowance to the President of the Senate 
and to the Speaker of the House of Representatives was increased to £1,750 a year each. 


(b) Other Additional Allowances. In 1920 the Leaders of the Opposition in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives were granted additional allowances of 
£200 a year and £400 a year respectively. These were increased to £300 and £600 in 
1947 and to £750 and £1,750 in 1952. In 1947, also, the Leader in the House of 
Representatives (other than the Leader—and in 1952 the Deputy Leader—of the 
Opposition) of a recognized political party with not less than ten members in that House 
and of which none is a Minister received an additional allowance of £400 a year. This 
was increased to £500 in 1952. 

Further additional annual allowances, all of which were granted in 1952, are as 
foliows :— 

Deputy Leader of the Opposition in the House of Representatives, £750 ; 
Government Whip in the House of Representatives, £325; Other Whips, £275. 

Additional allowances (exempt from income tax) for expenses of discharging 
duties.—Payable to each Senator—£550; payable to each Member of the House 
of Representatives—£400-£g00, varying with electoral divisions. 

Additional allowances (exempt from income tax) for expenses of discharging 
duties of Office—President of the Senate, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, Leader of the Opposition in the Senate, and Deputy Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the House of Representatives—£250; Leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Representatives—£1,000. 


7. Enactments of the Parliament—In the Commonwealth all laws are enacted in 
the name of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The subjects 
with respect to which the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws are 
enumerated in the Constitution. In the States (other than South Australia and Tas- 
mania) laws are enacted in the name of the Sovereign by and with the consent of the 
Legislative Council (except in Queensland) and Legislative Assembly. In South 
Australia and Tasmania, laws are expressed to be enacted in the name of the Governor 
of the State, with the advice and consent of the Parliament in the case of South Australia, 
and of the Legislative Council and House of Assembly in the case of Tasmania. The 
Governor-General or the State Governor acts on behalf of, and in the name of, the 
Sovereign, in assenting to Bills passed by the Legislatures, but he may reserve them for 
the special consideration of the Sovereign. The Parliaments of the States are empowered 
generally, subject to the Commonwealth Constitution, to make laws in and for their 
respective States, in all cases whatsoever. Subject to certain limitations, thoy may 
alter, repeal, or vary their Constitutions. Where a law of a State is inconsistent with 
a law of the Commonwealth the latter prevails, and the former is, to the extent of the 
inconsistency, invalid. 
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§2. Parliaments and Elections. 


1. Commonwealth.—(i) Qualifications for Membership and for Franchise—Common- 
wealth Parliament. Qualifications necessary for membership of either House of the 
Commonwealth Parliament are possessed by any British subject, twenty-one years of age 
or over. who has resided in the Commonwealth for at least three years and who is, or is 
qualified to become, an elector of the Commonwealth. Qualifications for Common- 
wealth franchise are possessed by any British subject, not under twenty-one years of age 
and not disentitled on racial or other ground, who has lived in Australia for six months 
continuously. Residence in a sub-division for a period of one month prior to enrolment 
is necessary to enable a qualified person to enrol. Enrolment and voting are compulsory. 
A member of the Defence Force on service outside Australia who is a British subject 
not less than 21 years of age and has lived in Australia for six months continuously is 
entitled to vote at Commonwealth elections whether enrolled or not. 

Disqualification of persons otherwise eligible as members of either Commonwealth 
House is mainly on the grounds of membership of the other House, allegiance to & foreign 
power, being attainted of treason, being convicted and under sentence for any offence 
punishable by imprisonment for one year or longer, being an undischarged bankrupt or 
insolvent, holding office of profit under the Crown with certain exceptions, or having 
pecuniary interest in any agreement with the public service of the Commonwealth except 
as a member of an incorporated company of more than 25 persons. Excluded from the 
franchise are persons of unsound mind, aitainted of treason, convicted and under sentence 
for any offence punixhable by imprisonment for one year or longer, or of certain non- 
European races. Jn the main, these or similar grounds for disqualification apply also to 
State Parliament membership and franchise. 


(ii) Commonwealth Parliaments and Elections. From the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth unti} 1949 the Senate consisted of 36 members, six being returned by each of 
the original federating States. The Constitution empowers Parliament to increase or 
decrease the size of the Parliament and, as the population of the Commonwealth had 
more than doubled since its inception, the Parliament enacted legislation in 1948 
enlarging both Houses of Parliament and providing a representation ratio nearer to the 
proportion which existed at Federation. Thus the Representation Act 1948 provides 
that there shall be ten Senators from each State instead of six, increasing the total to 
60 Senators. To effect. this transition in the Senate, seven Senators were elected from 
each State at the elections of 1940, four taking cffice immediately the Senate sat after 
the election, the remaining three commencing their term on the usua) date—xst July, 
1950. Members of this Chamber are normally elected for the term of six years, but 
half the members retire at the end of every third year, although they are eligible for 
re-election. Accordingly, at each future penodical election of Senators, five Senators 
will normally be elected in each State, making 30 to be elected at each such election. 


In accordance with the Constitution, the total number of members of the House 
of Representatives must be as nearly as practicable double that of the Senate. 
Correspondingly, in terms of the Constitution and the Representation Act. 1905-38, 
from the date of the 1949 elections the number of members in the House of Representatives 
was increased from 74 to 121 (excluding the members for the interna] Territories). As 
the States are represented in the House of Representatives on a population basis, the 
numbers were increased as follows :—New South Wales—from 28 to 47; Victoria— 
20 to 33; Queensland—r1o to 18; South Australia~—6 to 10; Western Australia— 
5 to 8; YTasmania—s, no increase; total—74 to 121. The increase in the number of 
members of Parliament necessitated a redistribution of seats and a redetermination of 
electoral boundaries. This was carried out by the Distribution Commissioners in each 
State on a quota basis, but taking into account community or diversity of interest, means 
of communication, physica] features, existing boundaries of divisions and sub-divisions, 
and State electoral boundaries. 


The population as disclosed by the Census taken on 30th June, 1954 necessitated 
a further alteration in representation in the House of Representatives in respect of New 
South Wales, South Australia and Western Australia. Representation as from the 
General Election for the House of Representatives on 12th December, 1955, New 
South Wales 46, Victoria 33, Queensland 18, South Australia 11, Western Australia 9, 
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Tasmania 5, the total number of members (excluding the members for the external 
Territories) being increased from 121 to 122. A redistribution of electoral boundaries 
was effected by Distribution Commissioners appointed in each State. 


Since the general elections of 1922 the Northern Territory has been represented 
by one member in the House of Representatives. ‘The Australian Capital Territory 
Representation Act 1948 gave similar representation to the Australian Capital Territory 
as from the elections of 1949. The members for the Territories may join in the debates 
but are not entitled to vote, except on a motion for the disallowance of any ordinance 
of the Territory or on any amendment to such motion. The Commonwealth Parliament, 
however, when providing for a Legislative Council for the Northern Territory in 1947, 
relinquished the power to disallow ordinances for that Territory. 


The Constitution provides for a minimum of five members for each original State. 
Members of the House of Representatives are elected for the duration of the Parliament, 
which is limited to three years. In elections for Senators, the whole State constitutes 
the electorate. For the purposes of elections for the House of Representatives, the 
State is divided into single electorates corresponding in number with the number of 
members to which the State is entitled. Further information regarding the Senate and 
the House of Representatives is given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. 


There have been twenty-one complete Parliaments since the inauguration of 
Federation. Until 1927 the Parliament met at Melbourne; it now meets at Canberra, 
the first meeting at Parliament House, Canberra, being opened by the late King George 
VI, then Duke of York, on oth May, 1927. 


The fifth Parliament, which was opened on 9th July, 1913, was dissolved on 30th 
July, 1914 in somewhat unusual circumstances, when, for the first time in the history of 
the Commonwealth, a deadlock occurred between the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives, and, in accordance with Section 57 of the Constitution which provides for such 
an eventuality, both Houses were dissolved by the Governor-General. The ninoteenth 
Parliament was similarly dissolved. It opened on 22nd February, 1950, but on roth 
March, 1951, in its first session, a double dissolution was proclaimed for the second time 
since the inception of the Commonwealth. 


The system of voting for the House of Representatives is preferential and for the 
Senate, until 1948, voting was also preferential. The Commonwealth Electoral Act 
1945, however, introduced with the Representation Act 1948 to enlarge the Commonwealth 
Parliament (see page 71), changed the system of scrutiny and counting of votes in Senate 
elections from preferential to that of proportional representation. For a description of 
the system, sce Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 82-3. 


For particulars of electors enrolled and of electors who voted at the various 
Commonwealth elections, sec earlier Year Books. Elections for the Senate have usually 
been held at the same time as those for the House of Representatives. The double 
dissolution of the nineteenth Parliament, however, referred to above, led to the holding 
of separate elections for the Senate. An election was held on gth May, 1953, and 
particulars of electors and voting in the several States are as follows :— 


SENATE ELECTION, 9th MAY, 1953. 
t 


= ' Percentage of Electors 
Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. j who Voted. 





State. 





| Males. |Females.| Total. | Males. ‘Females.’ Total. : Males. |Females.| Total. 








i 
New South Wales | 966,830|1,012,764|1,979,594} 921,432 952,089 1,873,521, 95.30 94-01 94.64 
Victoria -- | 683,483] 728,028|1,411,511| 653,787 686,324'1,340,111; 95.66 94-27 94.94 
Queensland —_.. | 367,872} 357,592) 725,464) 346,932 340,297, 687,229, 94.31 | 95-16 | 94.73 
South Australia 220,518} 232,978! 453,496| 213,446 224,137, 437,583, 96.79 96.21 96.49 
West. Australia | 164,652| 164,540} 329,192| 155,872, 154,587; 310,459; 94-67 | 93-95 | 94.31 
Tasmania -- |. 83,634! 84,862) 168,496) So,729 81,332 162,061, 96.53 95.84 96.18 

| { 











Total ++ |2,486,989)2, 580,764 5067.7532.872,108 238,766 4 810,96 95-38 | 94-50) 94.93 
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Following the Senate Election of oth May, 1953, an election for the House of Repre- 
sentatives was held on 29th May, 1954. Particulars of electors and voting in the several 
States are as follows :— 

ELECTION FOR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 29th MAY, 1954.(¢) _ 


5 Percentage of Electors 
Electors Enrolled. ‘ Electors who Voted. who Voted. 
State. = : { 


. Males. ‘Females.’ Total. | Males. /Females.| Total. Males. Females. Total. 
oe 








—aas 

















New South ues + 910, 532 951.467 1,861,999} 579,289. 909,808, 1,789,097, 96.57 95.62 96.08 
Victoria 646,517, 689,508" 1,336, 025! 621,909 659,223'1,281,132 96.19 95.61 95.89 
Queensland ' 368,795 364,259, 733-054) 353,200, 350,421| 703,621, 95-77 96.20, 95.98 
South Australia 179,188, 190,608 369,796' 173, 392) 184,462, 357,854 96.77. 96.78 96.77 
West. Australia | 166,946! 167,407; 3341353! 160,603' 161,085! 321,688 96.20 96.22 96.21 





Tasmania -. , 85,715! 86,815 172,530] 82, B28! 83,353) 166,179 96.63 96.01 96.32 

Nor. Territory .. 4,280, 2,589 6,869 3- 1163! 2,136! 5,299 73-90 82.50 77.14 

Aust. Cap. Terr. | 7,626 = 7,294.-«-14,920' 7,223! 6,851! 14,074 94.72 93-93 94-33 
Mega is ene eet IS i os 

Australla —.. 2,369,599 2+459,947/4.829,546 2,281,605|2,357,339) 4,638,944 96.29 ' 95.83 96.05 


| | i 
i (a) Contested Electorates only. 





The twenty-first Parliament opened on 4th August, 1954 and was dissolved on 28th 
October, 1955. 


(iii) Commonwealth Referenda. According to Section 128 of the Constitution, 
any proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution must, in addition to being 
passed by an absolute majority of each House of Parliament, be submitted to a 
referendum of the electors in each State, and must further be approved by a majority 
of the States and of the electors who voted, before it can be presented for Royal Assent. 
So far 24 proposals have been submitted to referenda and the consent of the electors 
has been received in four cases only, the first in relation to the election of Senators in 
1906, the second and third in respect of State Debts—one in 1910 and the other in 1928 
—and the fourth in respect of Social Services in 1946. Details of the various referenda 
and the voting thereon were given in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, 
p. 87, No. 31, p. 67, No. 35, p. 60, No. 36, p. 61, No. 37, pp. 64-5, No. 38, p. 84 and 
No. 40, p. 56), and a brief résumé of the various referenda held in Australia was given 
in Official Year Book No. 41 (see page 67.) 


2. State Elections.—(i) Latest in each State. (a) Upper Houses. The following 
table shows particulars of the voting at the most recent elections for the Upper Houses 
or Legislative Councils in the States of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. 
In New South Wales members of the Legislative Council are elected at simultaneous 
sittings of the members of both Houses, in Queensland there has been no Legislative 
Council since 1922, and in Tasmania three members of the Council are elected annually 
(but four in each sixth year) and the Council cannot be dissolved as a whole. 


STATE UPPER HOUSE ELECTIONS. 


| Contested Electorates. 
Electors Enrolled— {-——--—-—~- 
































Western Australia 


Year 
\ { Whole State 
of | . . 5 Percentage of Electors 
State. | Latest Electors who Voted. who Voted 
' Elec- 
tion. 
| Fe- Fe- 
| Males. ee ea: ' Total. Males. ' | males. Total. { Mates. nese. | ro 
| , ; : 
Victoria (a)... | 1952 | 676,195! 719,455|1395650 485,417 508,773 994,190] 92.91 91.42 | 92.14 
South Australia. . 1953 (ob); (8). 168,758} = () (6). 79,373] (0) (d) 81.02 
{ 


1952 56,854 22 1650 79,504] 11 677, 4,005 15,682) 36.16 | 3% 38 , 34.80 
! + 





(a) First election on the iat of adult suffrage. (6) Not TINTS 


Particulars of voting in 1954 at the latest contested election for the Legislative 
Council in Tasmania are as follows :—Number of electors on the roll, 19,355 ; number 
of votes recorded, 16,405; percentage of enrolled voters who voted, 84.75. 
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(b) Lower Houses. The following table shows particulars of the voting at the most 
recent election for the Lower House in each State. 


STATE LOWER HOUSE ELECTIONS. 





Contested Electorates. 
Electors Enrolled— a oe oF 








Whole State. 
a Percentage of Electors 
State. Latest Electors who Voted. wh . Voted. 
Elec- 
tion. | or j 


t 


Total. | Males. ;Females.; Total. Males. ! Fe- Total. 


’ 
Males. ' Females. ' 
males. 








4 
N.S. Wales | 1953 | 954,966 997.987/1,952.953] 779,186 809,107'1,388,293 94.05 93.42 | 93.73 





Victoria i 1935 691,034, 73%.554)1,422,588} 639,535 679,402|1,318.937 93-93 | 94.11 | 04.01 
Q’land.. 1953 | 372,121, 365.458] 737,579} 310,425 306,186, 616,611 93.88 | 93.72 | 93.80 
S. Australia | 1953 | (a) @ 449,630] (a) | (a) 336,592 (a) (a) | 95.01 
W. Aust... | 1953 | 160,151 159,790} 319,941] 93,307, 98,918} 192,225 93.68 | 93.27 | 93.47 


Tasmania 1955 Baan) 87.674) 173,165} 81,179. oes 162,637, 94-96 | 92.95 93.92 
! ' 





= eo 2 


(a) Not available. 


(ii) Elections in Earlier Years. Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues contain 
particulars of the voting at elections for both Upper and Lower State Houses in years 
prior to those shown above, and some general information is given in the following 
paragraphs. 


3. The Parliament of New South Wales.—The Parliament of New South Wales 
consists of two Chambers, the Legislative Assembly and the Legislative Council. By 
legislation assented to in July, 1949, the Assembly was enlarged from 90 to 94 members, 
elected in single-seat electoral districts, who hold their seats during the existence of the 
Parliament to which they are elected. The duration of Parliament is limited to three 
years and by legislation enacted in 1950 cannot be extended beyond that period except 
with the approval of electors by referendum. Until 1934 the Council was a nomince 
Chamber, consisting of a variable number of members appointed for life without 
remuneration, but as from 23rd April, 1934 it was reconstituted and became a House of 
60 members to serve without remuneration for a term of twelve years, with one-quarter 
of the members retiring every third year. As from 1st September, 1948, however, 
members of the Council have been paid an allowance, now £500 a year. Vacancies are 
filled by members of both Chambers, who vote as a single electoral body at simultaneous 
sittings of both Chambers. 


Any person who is an elector entitled to vote at a Legislative Assembly election, or a 
person entitled to become such elector, and who has been for at least three years resident 
in Australia, and who is a natural-born or naturalized subject of the Queen, is capable of 
being elected to the Legislative Council. For the Council franchise an elector must be, 
for the time being, a Member of the Legislative Council or a Member of the Legislative 
Assembly. Every person qualified to vote at a Legislative Assembly election for any 
electoral district in New South Wales is qualified to be elected as a Member for that or 
any other district. Ivery person not under twenty-one years of age, who is a natural- 
born or naturalized subject of the Queen, and who has lived in Australia for at least six 
months continuously, and in New South Wales for at least three months, and in any 
subdivision for at least one month immediately preceding the date of claim for enrolment, 
is entitled to enrolment as an elector for the Legislative Assembly. Persons are dis- 
qualified either as members or voters for reasons generally the same as those outlined on 
page 71. 

Since the introduction of responsible government in New South Wales there have 
been 36 complete Parliaments, the first of which opened on 22nd May, 1856, and was 
dissolved on 19th December, 1857, while the thirty-sixth was dissolved on 14th January, 
1953. The thirty-seventh Parliament opened on 11th March, 1953. 

The elections of 1920, 1922 and 1925 were contested on the principle of proportional 
representation, but a reversion to the system of single seats and preferential voting waa 
made at the later appeals to the people. The principle of one elector one vote was 
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adopted in 1894, and that of compulsory enrolment in 1921. Compulsory voting was 
introduced at the 1930 election. The franchise was extended to women (Women’s 
Franchise Act) in 1902, and was exercised by them for the first time in 1904. 


4. The Parliament of Victoria.—Both of the Victorian legislative Chambers are 
elective bodies, but there is a considerable difference in the number of members of each 
House, and there was also, until the Legislative Council Reform Act 1950, in the qualifi- 
cations necessary for members and electors. The number of members in the Upper 
House is 34, and in the Lower House, 65. In the Legislative Council the tenure of the 
seat is for six years, except that one-half of the members who are elected for provinces 
at any general election for the Council are entitled to hold their seats for a period of 
only three years, one member for each of the seventeen provinces retiring every third 
year. Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected for the duration of Parliament, 
which is limited to three years. 


Prior to the passing of the Act just referred to, which operated from November, 
1951, there were property qualifications required for membership of, and franchise for, 
the Legislative Council. As alternatives to the property qualifications for the Council 
franchise, certain professional and academic qualifications were also allowed. As 
amended, however, the qualifications for membership of the Council are possessed by 
any adult natural-born subject of the Queen, or by any adult alien naturalized for five 
years and resident in Victoria for two years. Entitlement for enrolment as an elector 
is extended to every adult natural-born or naturalized subject who has resided in 
Australia for at least six months continuously and in Victoria for at least three months 
and in any subdivision for at least one month immediately preceding the date of claim 
for enrolment. These qualifications for membership and electors apply also in respect 
of the Legislative Assembly. Reasons for disqualification follow the general pattern for 
Australia (see page 71). 

Since the introduction of responsible government in Victoria there have been 39 
complete Parliaments, the first. of which opened on 21st November, 1856, and closed on 
oth August, 1859, while the thirty-ninth was dissolved on 22nd April, 1955. The fortieth 
Parliament was opened on 15th June, 1955. 


Single voting is observed in elections held for either House, plural voting having 
been abolished for the Legislative Assembly in 1899 and for the Legislative Council in 
1937. <A preferential system of voting (see Official Year Book No. 6, p. 1182) was adopted 
for the first time in Victoria at the election held in November, 1911. The franchise was 
extended to women by the Adult Suffrage Act 1908, while voting at elections was made 
compulsory for the Legislative Assembly in 1926 and for the Legislative Council in 1935. 


5. The Parliament of Queensland.—As stated previously, the Legislative Council in 
Queensland was abolished in 1922, the date of Royal Assent to the Act being 23rd March, 
1922. The Legislative Assembly is composed of 75 members, each elected for a period 
of three years and each representing an electoral district. 


Any person qualified to be enrolled for any electoral district is qualified for election 
to the Legislative Assembly. Any person of the age of twenty-one years, who is a 
natural-born or naturalized British subject with continuous residence within Australia 
for six months, in Queensland for three months, and in an electoral district for one 
month prior to making a claim for enrolment, is qualified to enrol as an elector. The 
classes of persons not qualified to be elected are similar to those for other Australian 
Parliaments (see page 71). 

Under the Electoral Districts Act of 1949 the number of members and the number 
of electorates were increased from 62 to 75, and the increase became effective from the 
beginning of the thirty-second Parliament, elected in 1950. The Act divided the State 
into four zones, and a commission of three appointed by the Governor-in-Council com. 
pletely distributed the prescribed zones into the number of electoral districts, taking 
into account community or diversity of interest, means of communication, physical 
features, boundaries of Petty Sessions Districts and of areas of Local Authorities. 

Since the establishment of responsible government in Queensland there have been 
32 complete Parliaments, the last of which was dissolved on 6th February, 1953. Opinions 
differ regarding the opening date of the first Queensland Parliament. According to the 
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Votes and Proceedings of the Legislative Assembly, the House met for the first time on 
22nd May, 1860, when the members were sworn and the Speaker elected. The Governor, 
however, was unable to be present on that date, but he duly attended on 29th May, 1860. 
and delivered the Opening Address. The thirty-third Parliament was opened on 
4th August, 1953. 

At the elections held in May, 1915, the principle of compulsory voting was 
introduced for the first time in Australia. The election of 1907 was the first State election 
in Queensland at which women voted, the right being conferred under the Elections Acte 
Amendment Act 1905. In 1942 the system of preferential voting was abolished and 
that of election of the candidate obtaining the highest number of votes in the electorate 
now operates. 


6. The Parliament of South Australia.—In this State there is a Legislative Counci) 
composed of twenty members and a House of Assembly with 39 members, both Chambers 
being elective. For the Legislative Council the State is divided into five districts each 
returning four members, two of whom retire alternately, the term of office being six 
years. Thirty-nine districts return one member each to the House of Assembly ; prior 
to 1938 there were 46 members representing nineteen districts. The duration of the 
House of Assembly is three years. 


Any person who is at least thirty years of age, is a British subject or legally made a 
denizen of the State and who has resided in the State for at least three years is qualified 
for membership in the Legislative Council. Qualifications for the Council franchise 
are that a person is at least twenty-one years of age, a British subject, an inhabitant of 
the State with residence for at least six months prior to the registration of the electoral 
claim, and that he or she has had certain war service, or possesses property qualifications 
relating to ownership, leaseholding, or inhabitant occupancy. Any person qualified 
and entitled to be registered as an elector for the House of Assembly is qualified and 
entitled for election as a member of that House. Qualifications for enrolment as an 
elector for the House of Assembly are that a person is at least twenty-one years of age, 
is a British subject, and has lived continuously in Australia for at least six months, in 
the State for three months and in an Assembly subdivision for one month immediately 
preceding the date of claim for enrolment. Provisions in the Constitution for dis- 
qualification from membership or from the franchise in respect of either House follow 
the usual pattern for Australia (see page 71). 


Since the inauguration of responsible government in South Australia there have been 
33 complete Parliaments, the first of which was opened on 22nd April, 1857. The thirty- 
third Parliament was opened on 28th June, 1950 and expired on 28th February, 1953. 
The thirty-fourth Parliament was opened on 25th June, 1953. The duration of the 
twenty-eighth Parliament was extended from three to five years by the provisions of the 
Constitution (Quinquennial Parliament) Act 1933, but this Act was repealed by the 
Constitution Act Amendment Act (No. 2) 1939, and the three-year term was reverted to. 


South Australia was the first of the States to grant women’s suffrage (under the 
Constitution Amendment Act 1894), the franchise being exercised by women for the 
tirst time at the Legislative Assembly election on 25th April, 1896. Compulsory voting 
for the House of Assembly, was first observed at the 1944 election. A system of 
preferential voting is in operation. 


7. The Parliament of Western Australia.—In this State both Chambers are elective. 
For the Legislative Council there are 30 members, each of the ten provinces returning 
three members, one of whom retires biennially. At each biennial election the member 
elected holds office for a term of six years, and automatically retires at the end of that 
period. The Legislative Assembly is composed of 50 members, one member being 
returned by each electoral district. Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected 
for three years. 

Since the establishment of responsible government in Western Australia there have 
been twenty complete Parliaments, the first of which was opened on 30th December, 
1890. The twentieth Parliament was opened on 27th July, 1950 and expired on 15th 
January, 1953. The twenty-first Parliament was opened on 6th August, 1953. The pre- 
ferential system of voting in use in Western Australia is described in Official Year Book 
No. 6, p. 1184. 
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Qualifications required for membership of the Legislative Council are the age of 30 
years, residence in Western Australia for two years, being a natural-born British sabject 
or naturalized for five years prior to election and resident in the State for that period, 
and freedom from legal incapacity. Qualifications required for Council franchise are the 
age of twenty-one years, residence in Western Australia for six months, being a natural- 
born British subject or naturalized for twelve months, freedom from legal incapacity, 
and certain property qualifications relating to freehold, leasehold, or householder 
occupancy. Qualifications required for membership of the Legislative Assembly are 
the age of twenty-one years, residence in Western Australia for twelve months, being a 
natural-born British subject or naturalized for five years and resident in the State for 
two years prior to election, and freedom from legal incapacity. Qualifications required 
for the franchise are the age of twenty-one years, residence in Western Australia for 
six months and in an electoral district continuously for three months, and being a natural- 
born or naturalized British subject. Persons may be disqualified as members or voters 
for reasons similar to those for other Australian Parliaments (see page 71). 


Women’s suffrage was granted by the Electoral Act of 1899. The first woman 
member to be elected to an Australian Parliament was returned at the 1921 election in 
this State. Voting for the Legislative Assembly was made compulsory in December, 
1936, the first elections for which the provision was in force being those held on 18th 
March, 1939. 


8. The Parliament of Tasmania.—In Tasmania there are two legislative Chambers— 
the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, both bodies being elective. In 
accordance with the Constitution Act 1946, the Council now consists of nineteen members, 
elected for six years and returned from nineteen divisions. Three members retire annually 
(except in the 1953 elections and in each sixth successive year thereafter, when four 
retire) and the Council cannot be dissolved as a whole. Prior to the 1946 Act there were 
eighteen members elected from fifteen divisions, of which Hobart returned three members 
and Launceston two. There are five House of Assembly divisions, corresponding to the 
Commonwealth electoral divisions, each returning six members elected under a system 
of proportional representation which first came into force at the 1909 elections (see 
Official] Year Book No. 6, p. 1185). By the Constitution Act 1936 the life of the Assembly 
was extended from three to five years except where, after a general election, all the 
Members elected are members of either of two opposing parties, and of these fifteen 
are members of one of those parties and fifteen are members of the other of those parties, 
when the Governor shall by Proclamation, invoke the Constitution Act (No. 2) 1954 which 
limits the life of the Assembly to three years. 


Persons qualified for election to the Legislative Council must be 25 years of age and 
qualified to vote as Council electors, have been resident in Tasmania for a period of. 
five years at any one time or at least two years immediately preceding the election, and 
be natural-born subjects of the Queen or naturalized for at least five years. An elector 
for the Council must be twenty-one years of age, a natural-born or naturalized subject and 
resident in Tasmania for a period of twelve months, with certain freehold ur occupancy 
property qualifications, or the spouse of a person qualified to vote as the owner or occupier 
of property, or with certain academic, professional, defence force, or war service 
qualifications. For the House of Assembly members must be twenty-one years of age, 
have been resident in Tasmania for a period of five years at any one time or for a 
period of two years immediately preceding the election, and be natural-born subjects 
of the Queen or naturalized for a period of five years. Electors must be twenty-one years 
of age, natural-born or naturalized subjects and resident in Tasmania for a period of 
six months continuously. Reasons for disqualification of members or voters are similar 
to those for other Australian Parliaments (see page 71). 

The first Tasmanian Parliament opened on znd December, 1856, and closed on 8th 
May, 1861. There have been 30 complete Parliaments since the inauguration of respon- 
sible government. The thirty-first Parliament was opened on 13th April, 1955. 

The suffrage was granted to women under the Constitution Amendment Act 1903 
and compulsory voting for both Houses came into force on the passing of the Electoral 
Act in 1928. The system of voting is proportional representation by single transferable 
vote. 

4032/55.—8 
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9. Superannuation Funds of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and of the 
Australian States.—{i) General. In Official Year Book No. 38 there is a conspectus of 
Superannuation Funds of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and of the five States 
(New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia) in 
which such schemes operate (se€ pp. 91-9). This conspectus summarized the main 
features of each fund as at 30th June, 1949. Although the schemes are still essentially 
as described in the conspectus, there have subsequently been several amending Acta 
providing for extensions or increases in benefits, increased contributions, ete., in some 
of the schemes. The Commonwealth Retiring Allowances Act 1952 provided inter alia 
for additional benefit of £1,200 a year, subject to certain conditions, to a retired Prime 
Minister, and in case of his death, additional benefit of £750 a year to his widow. 

(ii) Finances. For particulars of the financial operations of these schemes see 
Chapter X1X.—Private Finance of this volume. 


§ 3. Administration and Legislation. 


1. The Commonwealth Parliaments.—The first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was convened by proclamation dated 29th April, 1901, by His Excellency the Marquis 
of Linlithgow, then Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-General. It was opened on 9th May, 
1go1, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York, who had been sent to Australia for 
that purpose by His Majesty the King. The Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, G.C.M.G., 
K.C., was Prime Minister. 

The following table shows the number and duration of Parliaments since 
Federation :— 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTS. 











Number of Parliament. H Date of Opening. : Date of Dissolution. 
First... ib .. | oth May, 1901 . .. | 23rd November, 1903 
Second .. iy .. | 2nd March, 1904 .. | 5th November, 1906 
Third ae .. | 20th February, 1907 1gth February, 1910 
Fourth .. 2 .. | rst July, 1910 .. | 23rd April, 1913 
Fifth .. Sy -. | oth July, 1913... .. + 30th July, r914(a) 
Sixth .. ss .. | 8th October, 1914 .. ; 26th March, 1917 
Seventh. . oe .. | 14th June, 1917.. .. | 3rd November, £919 
Eighth .. i .. | 26th February, 1920 .. ; 6th November, 1922 
Ninth .. sh .. | 28th February, 1923 .. | 3rd October, 1925 
Tenth .. wih .. | 13th January, 1926 .. | oth October, 1928 
Eleventh ae .. | oth February, 1929 .. | 16th September, 1929 
Twelfth cares .. | 2oth November, 1929 .. | 27th November, 1931 
Thirteenth fs .. | 17th February, 1932 .. | 7th August, 1934 
Fourteenth Se .. | 23rd October, 1934 ' 21st September, 1937 
Fifteenth 58 .. } 30th November, 1937 . 27th August, 1940 
Sixteenth as .. | 20th November, 1940 ~—..' | 7th July, 1943 
Seventeenth se .. | 23rd September, 1943... -:| 16th August, 1946 
Eighteenth ae .. | 6th November, 1946 .. + 31st October, 1949 
Nineteenth re .. | 22nd February, bs .. , 19th March, 1951(a) 
Twentieth te .. | 12th June, 1951. .. + 21st April, 1954 
Twenty-first bis . | 4th August, 1954 | 28th October, 1955 





(a) A dissolution of both the Senate and the House of Representatives was granted by the Governor- 
General, acting on the advice of the Ministry, and under Section 57 of the Constitution. 


2. Governors-General and Commonwealth Ministries—(i) Governors-General. The 
following statement shows the names of the Governors-General since the inception of the 
Commonwealth :— 

GovERnors-GENERAL. 


Rt. Hon. JoHN ADRIAN Louis, EARL OF HOPETOUN (afterwards MARQUIS OF LINLITHGOW), K.T., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. From rst January, 1901 to oth January, 1903. 

Rt. a Hanan, BaRoN TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. From 17th July, 1902 to 9th January, 1903 

cting) 

Rt. Hon. HaLLav, BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. From oth January, 1903 to 21st January, 1904. 

Rt. Hon. Henry STAFFORD, BakON NoRTHOOTE, G.C.M.G., G.C.LE., C.B. From 21st January, 
1904 to oth September, 1908. 

Rt. Hon. WILLIAM HUMBLE, EARL OF DUDLEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. From oth September, 
1908 to 318t July, rorr. 

Rt. Hon. THomas, BaRON DENMAN, G.C.M.G., K.C.V.0. From 31st July, 1911 to 18th May, 191. 
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Rt. Hon. Sm RonaLD CravFuRD MUNRO FERGUSON (afterwards VISCOUNT NoVaR OF RalTH), 
G.C.M.G. From 18th May. 1914 to 6th Octeber, 1920. 

Rt. Hon. esay WIHLEIAM, BARON FORSTER OF LEPE, G.C.U.G. From 6th October, 1920 to 
8th October, 1925. 

Rt. Hon. JOHN LAWRENCE, BAkON STONEHAVEN, G.C.M.G., D.S.O. From &th October, 1925 
to 22nd January, 1931 

Rt. vier ns Isaac ALFRED ISAacs, G.C.B., G.C.MLG. From 22nd January, 1931 to 23rd January, 


General on Rt. Hon. ALEXANDER GORE ARKWRIGHT, Bakon Gowniz. V.C., G.C.M.G., C.B., 
D.S.0., K.G.ST.J. From 23rd January, 1936 to 30th January, 1945. 

Ais Royal Highness Prince Heygy WILLIAM FREDERICK ALBERT, DUKE OP GLOUCESTER, EARL 
OF ULSTER AND BARON CULLODEN, K.G., K.T., K.P., P.C., G.C.B., G.O.M.G., G.C.V.0., 
General in the Army, Air Chief Marsha] in the Royal Air Force, One of His Majesty’. 3 
Personal Aides-de-Camp, From 30th January, 1945 to 11th March, 1947. 

Rt. Hon. Sik WILLIAM JOHN MCKELL, G.C.M.G. From 11th March, 1947 to 8th May, 1953. 

Fleld-Marshal Sm WILLIAM JosEPH SLIM, G.C.B., G.C.BLG., G.C.V.0., G.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., K.89.J. 
Frow 8th May, 1953. 


(ii) Administrators. In addition to the holdera of the office of Governor-General 
listed above certain persons have, from time to time, been appointed as Administrator 
of the Government of the Commonwealth during the absence from Australia or illness of 
the Governor-General. The following is a list of such appointments. 


Term of Office. 

Rt. Hon, Frederic John Napier, Baron Chelmsford, 21st December, 1909 to 
K.C.M.G. 27th January, 1910 
Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. Arthur Herbort Tenny- 3rd October, 1930 to 
son, Baron Somers, K.C.M.G., D.S.0., M.C. 22nd January, 1931 


Captain the Rt. Hon. William Charles Arcedeckne 29th March, 1938 to 24th 
Vanneck, Baron Huntingfield, K.C.M.G., K.St.J. September, 1938 
Major-General Sir Winston Joseph Dugan, G.C.M.G., 5th September, 1944 to 


C.B., D.S.O. : 30th January, 1945 
Major-General Sir Winston Joseph Dugan, G.C.M.G., 18th January, 1947 to 
C.B., D.S.O. rith March, 1947 
General* Sir John Northcott, K.C.M.G., C.B., 19th July, 1951 to 14th 

M.V.O.T December, 1951 


(ili) Commonwealth Ministries. (a) Names and Tenure of Office, 1901 to 1951. The 
following list shows the name of each Commonwealth Ministry to hold office since rst 
January, 1901, and the limits of its term of office. 


CoMMONWEALTH MINISTRIES. 


(i) Barton Ministry, Ist January, 1901 to 24th September, 1903. 
(ii) DEakmy Muustry, 24th September, 1903 to 27th April, 1904. 
(iii) Watson Ministry, 27th April, 1904 to 17th August, 1904. 

(iv) Remw-McLean Ministry, 18th August, 1904 to 5th July, 1905. 

(v) DEaKIN Manistry, 5th July, 1905 to 13th November, 1908. 

(vi) FrsHer Ministry, 13th November, 1908 to 1st June, 1909. 

(vii) Deaxrn Ministry, 2nd June, 1909 to 29th April, 1910. 
(viii) Fisper Ministry, 29th April, 1910 to 24th June, 1913. 

(ix) Cook Ministry, 24th June, 1913 to 17th September, 1914. 

(x) Fisner Moustry, 17th September, 1914 to 27th October, 1915. 
(xi) Hvenes Ministry, 27th October, 1915 to 14th November, 1916. 
(xii) HuanEs Ministry, 14th November, 1916 to 17th February, 1917. 

(xiii) HucHes Minisrry, 17th February, 1917 to 10th January, 1918. 

(xiv) Huanes Mryistry, 1oth January, 1918 to oth February, 1923. 

(xv) Bruog-Pace Ministry, 9th February, 1923 to 22nd October, 1929. 

(xvi) ScuLtiy MrnistTry, 22nd October, 1929 to 6th January, 1932. 
(xvii) Lyons Ministry, 6th January, 1932 to 7th November, 1938. 
(xviii) Lyons Ministry, 7th November, 1938 to 7th April, 1939. 

(xix) Pace Murustry, 7th April, 1939 to 26th April, 1939. 

(xx) Menzies Ministry, 26th April, 1939 to 14th March, 1940. 

(xxi) Menzizs Ministry, 14th March, 1940 to 28th October, 1940. 
(xxii) Menzies Mimstry, 28th October, 1940 to 29th August, 1941. 
(xxiii) FappEn Ministry, 29th August, 1941 to 7th October, 1941. 


* Licutenant-General Sir John Northcott was granted honorary rank of General whilst admiatstering 
the Government of the Commonwealth. t K.C.V.0., 1954. 
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CoMMONWEALTH MINISTRIES—continued. 


(xxiv) Contin Ministry, 7th October, 1941 to 21st September, 1943. 
(xxv) Curtin Mrvistry, 21st September, 1943 to 6th July, 1945. 
(xxvi) Forpz Ministry, 6th July, 1945 to 13th July, 1945. 

(xxvii) CurLEy Mrvisrry, 13th July, 1945 to rst November, 1946. 

(xxviii) CatFLEY Ministry, ist November, 1946 to 19th December, 1949. 
(xxix) Menzies Mrvtstry, 
(xxx) Mrnzres Mrtstry, 
(xxxi) Menzirs Mryistry, 11th January, 1956. 


19th December, 1949 to 11th May, 1951. 
11th May, 1951 to 11th January, 1956. 


{b) Names of Successive Holders of Office, 9th February, 1923 to 31st December, 1955. 
In Official Year Book No. 17, 1924, there appeared the names of each Ministry up to 
the. Bruce-Page Ministry (gth February, 1923 to 22nd October, 1929), together with 
the names of the successive holders of portfolios therein, and issue No. 39 contains a 
list, commencing with the Bruce-Page Ministry, which covers the period between the 
date on which it assumed power, 9th February, 1923 and 31st July, 1951, showing the 


names of all persons who have held office in each Ministry during that period. 


This issue shows only particulars of the latest Menzies Ministry as constituted on 
11th January, 1956. For any subsequent changes see Appendix to this volume. 


MENZIES 


Mryistry—from Irth January, 1956. 


(The State from which each Minister was elected to Parliament is added in parentheses.) 


Departments. 
Prime Minister 


Treasurer hs es oe 

Vice-President of the Executive 
Council; Minister for Defence 
Production ; and Minister for 
the Army 

Minister for Labour and National 
Service ; and Minister for Immi- 
gration 

Minister for Trade oe 

Minister for External Affairs 

Minister for Defence 

Minister for the Navy .. 

Attorney-General 

Minister for National Development 

Minister for Air; and Minister for 
Civil Aviation’ 

Minister for Territories 

Minister for Repatriation 

Minister for Supply . 

Minister for Primary Industry; and 
Minister for Social Services. . 

Minister for Shipping and Trans- 
port 

Minister for Health 

Postinaster-General 4 

Minister for Customs and Excise 

Minister for the Interior; and 
Minister for Works ¥ 


Ministers. 
The Rt. Hon. ROBERT GORDON MENZzIkS, C.H., Q.C. (Wied: 
The Rt. Hon. Sir ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN, K.C.M.G. (Qid.). 
The Rt. Hon. Str Exto JOHN Harrison, K.C.Y.O. (N.S.W.). 


The Rt. Hon. HaRoLD EpWaRD Hout (Vic.), 


The Rt. Hon. JOHN MCcEWEN (Vic.). 

The Rt. Hon. Richard GARDINER CASEY, C.H., D.S.O., 
The Hon. SIR PHILIP ALBERT MARTIN MCBRIDE, K.C.M. 
Senator the Han. NEIL O’SULLIVAN (Qid.). 

Senator the Hon. JOHN ARMSTRONG SPICER, Q.C. (Vic.) 
Senator the Hon. WILLIAM HENRY SPOONER, M.M.( N.S.W.), 
The Hon. ATHOL GORDON TOWNLEY (Tas.). 


MLC. (Vic.). 
G@. (S.A.). 


The Hon. PAUL MEERNAA CAEDWALLA HASLUCK (W.A.). 
Senator the Hon. WALTER JACKSON COOPER, M.B.E. (Qtd.) 
The Hon. Howarp BEALE, Q.C. (N.S.W.). 

The Hon. WILLIAM MCMAHON (N.S.W.). 


Senator the Hon. SHANE DUNNE PALTRIDGE (W.A.). 


The Hon. DONALD ALASTAIR CAMERON, O.B.E. (Qid.), 
The Won, CHARLES WILLIAM Davipson, 0.B.E. (Qid.). 
The Hon. FREDERICK MEARES OSBORNE, D.S.C. (N.S.W.) 
The Hon. ALLEN FAIRHALL (N.S.W.). 





(iv) Commonwealth Ministers of State. In Official Year Book No. 38 a statement 


was included showing the names of the Ministers of State who had administered the 
several Departments during the period 1st April, 1925 to 31st December, 1949 (pp. 74-79). 
This was in continuation of a similar statement covering the period from the inauguration 
of Commonwealth Government to 1925 which appeared in Official Year Book No. 18. 
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3. Governors and State Ministers—The names of the Governors and members of the 
Ministries in each State in December, 1955, are shown in the following statement. 
(Changes since December, 1955 are shown in the Appendix to this volume.) 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Governor—Lirut.-GENEBAL Sm Jouy Nortucort, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.0., C.B. 
Ministry (from 23rd February, 1953). 

Premier and Colonial Treasurer— Secretary for Lands— 

Tne Hoy. J. J. Canin. 7 Tue Hoy. F. H. Hawkess. 
Secretary for Public Works and Minister for 

tise — Local Government— 

Tre How. J. B. Rensnaw. 


Tue How. R. J. HEFFRon. 3 
Minister for Conservation— 


Deputy Premier and Minister for Educa- 


Minister of Justice and Vice-President of Tue Hoy. A. G. Eyrvicknap. 
the Executive Council— Mini 
inister for Labour and Industry and 
Tre How. R. R. Downiye, M.L.C. Minister for Social Welfare— 
Chief Secretary, Minister for Immigration Tae Hon. A. Lanpa. 
and Minister for Co-operative Societies— ' Minister for Housing— 
Tae How. C. A. Kewty. Tre Hon J. F. McGraru. 
Minister for Health— _ Minister for Transport— 


Tae Hon. M. O’Sutivan. Tue Hon. E. WETHERELL. 


' Secretary for Mines— 


Minister for Agriculture and Minister for ' Tas Hoy. W. M. Goutan. 
Food Production— Minister without Portfolio— 
Tae Hon. E. H. Granam. Tae Hon. R. B. Norr. 
Attorney-General— | Minister without Portfolio— 
Tne Hon. W. F. Sueanan, Q.C. Tre Hon. J. J. Matonsy, M.L.C. 
VICTORIA. 


Governor-—GENERAL Sig ReatnaLpD ALEXANDER Dauuas Brooxs, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
K.C.V.0., D.S.0., K.St.J. 
Ministry (from 7th June, 1955). 
Premier, Treasurer and Minister for Con-' Minister of Water Supply and Minister of 
servation— _ Mines— 
Tue Hon. H. E. Botte. THE Hox. W. J. Mrsus. 


Citta Sec eam Berea ene ais Minister of Forests and Minister of State 


poe BOM aS apa ; Development and Decentralization— 
Minister of Transport and a Vice-President THe Hon. R. K. WHatzcy. 
of the Board of Land and Works— 
Tue Hon. A. G. Warner, M.L.C.  - Minister of Labour and Industry and 


Minister of Agriculture and a Vice-President Minister of Electrical Undertakings— 


of the Board of Land and Works— : Tue Hoy. J. 8. BLoomrieip. 
THE Hoy. G. L. See ee Manteno Hoiatig= 
Minister of Education and Minister of | Tre Hon. H. RB. Perry. 
Immigration— ; 
Cou, THE Hon. W. W. Leaearr. ‘ Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey, 


Minister of Soldier Settlement and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Land and Works— 
Tue Hon. K. H. Turnout. 


Commissioner of Public Works and a Vice- ! 
President of the Board of Land and. 


Works— 
TuE Hon. Sim Tuomas Matty. ' Ministers without Portfolio— 
Minister of Health— THE Hon. G. O. Rew. 


Tue Hon. E. P. Cameron, M.L.C. Tue How. G. S. McArruur, M.L.C. 
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GOVERNORS AND STATE MINISTERS—continued. 


QUEENSLAND. 


Governor—LiEuT.-GENERAL Smk JoHN DupLey Lavarack, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 
K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O. 


Minisiry (from 16th March, 1953). 
Premier and Chief Secretary and Vice- | Secretary for Labour and Industry— 


President of the Executive Council— | THE Hon. A. Jones. 
Tre Hon. V. C. Garr. ! Secretary for Health and Home Affatrs— 
Minister for Transport— i Tre Hox. W. M. Moore. 
Tue Hon. J. E. Duceay. A ttorney-General— 
THe Hon. W. Power. 
Secretary for Public Lands and Irrigation— | : ; 
THe Hon. T. A. Forry. , Secretary for Public Works and Housing— 
Tue Hon. P. J. R. Hizron. 
Treasurer— Secretary for Public Instruction— 
Tus Hon. E. J. Watsu. \ Tae Hon. G. H. Devries. 
Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— | Secretary for Mines and Immigration— 
Tue Hon. H. H. Couns. | Tue Hon. C. G. MoCarate. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Governor—Air Vice-Marshal Sir RoperT ALLINGHAM GeorGE, K.C.V.O., K.B.E., 
C.B., M.C. 


Ministry (from 15th May, 1944). 
Premier, Treasurer and Minister of Immi- | Minister for Works and Minister of Marine- 


gration— Tue How. Sir Matcoum McIytosn, 
Tue Hon. T. PLayrorp. K.B.E. 
Chief Secretary, Minist Health and ; bls 
sages ea he . Minister of Agriculture and Minister of 
Te Hon. Sm Lyevt McEwm, K.B.E., | Yoreste— 
M.L.C. Tue Hon. A. W. Crmistian. 
Attorney-General and Minister of Industry | Minister of Education— 
and Employment— Tue Hon. B. Partrson. 


Hon. C. D. Rowe, M.L.C. 


a3 is Ss bog Minister of Local Government, Minister of 
Minister of. Lands, M inister of Repatriation R sid’ Minister of Rathooie = 
and Minister of Irrigation— 


Tue Hon. C. S. Hrnoxs. ! Tue How. N. L. Jupsz, M.L.C. 





WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Governor—LikutT.-GRNERAL Sir CHARLES GarrpNER, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.0., C.B., C.B.E. 
Ministry (from 23rd February, 1953.) : 
Premier, Treasurer and Minister for Child | Minister for Railways, Transport and 
Welfare— ; Police— 
Tue How. A. R. G. Hawke. Tur Hon. H. H. Sryanrs. 
Minister for Works and Water Supplies and | Minister for Health and Justice— 
Deputy Premier— Tue Hon. E. NuLsen. 
Tue Hon. J. T. Tonxrn. 





Minister for Housing and Foresta— 


M ae for Education, Native Welfare and | Tur Hon. H. E. Granam. 
abour— | : 
Tae Hon. W. Heeoney. Minister for Mines, Industrial Development 


and Fisheries— 


Chief Secretary and Minister for Local THe How. i. EK ey: 


Government and Town Planning— 
Tue Hon. G. Fraszr, M.L.C. 
Minister for Lands and Agriculture— 

Tur Hon. BE. K. Hoar. 


Minister for the North-West and Supply and 
Shipping— 
Tue How. H. C. Srrickianp, M.L.C. 
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GOVERNORS AND STATE MINISTERS—continued. 


TASMANIA. 
Governor—-THe Rr. Hoy. Sir Roxatp Hissert Cross, Bart., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.0. 
Ministry (from 25th Febrwary, 1948). 
Premier, Minister for Education and Chief Secretary— 
Minister administering Hydro- Electric Tae How, A. J. Wusre. 
Commission Act— . od 
Tue Hox. R. Coscrove. Honorary Ministers— 
Atlorney-General— ; Tre Hox. C. H. Haxp 
Tae Hon. R. F. Faacan. (Minister for Forests and Minister 
controlling the Tourist and [mmi- 


Treasurer and Minister for Trans port— ‘ 
gration Department). 


Tue How. J. L. Mappen. 


Minister for Agriculture— ' Tae Hon. C. A. Bramica 
Tas Hon J. J. Dwyer, V.C. (Minister for Housing). 
Minister for Lunds and Works and Minister 
for Mines— ; Tue Hox. R. J. D. Tornacir 
THe Hon. E. E. Reece. : (Minister for Health). 


4. Leaders of the Opposition, Commonwealth and State Parfiaments.—The Leader 
of the Opposition plays an important part in the Party system of government which 
operates in the Australian Parliaments. The following list gives the names of the holders 
of this position in each of the Parliaments in December, 1955. 

Leader of the Opposition, Commonwealth and State Parliaments— 

Commonwealth—The Rt. Hon. H. V. Evatt, Q.C. 

New South Wales—P. H. Morton. 

Victoria—The Hon. J. Cain. 

Queensland—G. F. R. Nicklin. 

South Australia—M. R. O'Halloran. 

Western Australia—The Hon. Sir Ross McLarty, K.B.E., M.M. 
Tasmania—R. C. Townley. 


5. The Course of Legislation—The actual legislation by the Commonwealth 
Parliament up to the end of 1953 is indicated in alphabetical order in Vol. L. ‘‘ The 
Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia passed during the year 1953, 
in portion of the First Session and portion of the Second Session of the Twentieth 
Parliament of the Commonwealth, with Tables, Appendix and Index.” 

A “Chronological Table of Acts passed from 1901 to 1953, showing how they are 
affected by subsequent legislation or lapse of time ”’ is also given, and, further, “ A Table 
of Commonwealth Legislation passed from 1901 to 1953 in relation to the several provisions 
of the Constitution ’, is furnished. Reference should be made to these for complete 
information. 


6. Legislation during 1954.—The following paragraphs present a selection from 
the legislative enactments of the Commonwealth Parliament during the year 1954. 
The acts included have been selected as the more important new measures and amending 
measures enacted during the year. The selection is somewhat arbitrary, however, 
because of the task of determining, in view of the limitations on space that might 
reasonably be allotted, the relative importance of the acts passed. Certain principles 
regulating the choice of acts have nevertheless been generally observed. Ordinary 
appropriation and loan acts are excluded, as are also acts relating to less important 
changes in existing forms of taxation, in superannuation and pension schemes, and in 
workers’ compensation. Acts providing for minor amendments to existing statutes and 
continuance acts are similarly excluded. 

The total enactments of the Commonwealth Parliament for a number of years at 
fairly even intervals since 1901 show a general increase. About 17 acts were passed in 
1901, 36 in 1914, 38 in 1927, 87 in 1939 and 83 in 1954. 
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In Official Year Book No. 40 (see pp. 66-70) and previous Year Books similar informa- 
tion was published for the principa) legislative enactments of State Parliaments. 


Legislation Passed in 1954.—Aged Persons Homes Act 1954 (No. 81 of 1954). An 
Act to encourage and assist the provision of suitable homes for aged persons, and in 
particular homes at which aged persons may reside in conditions approaching as nearly 
as possible normal domestic life, and, in the case of married people, with proper regard 
to the companionship of husband and wife. 


Australian Antarctic Territory Act 1954 (No. 42 of 1954). Repeals the existing laws 
of the Australian Antarctic Territory, provides for the government of the Territory 
and specifies the laws which are to be in force in the Territory. 


Bankrwpicy Act 1954 (No. 83 of 1954). Amends the Bankruptcy Act 1924-1950 by 
omitting the provisions which conferred on Registrars in Bankruptcy the power to 
perform duties and functions of a judicial nature. 


Broadcasting Act 1954 (No. 82 of 1954). Amends the Broadcasting Act 1942-1953 
to make provision for the appointment of two part-time members to the Australian 
Broadcasting Control Board. 


Cocos (Keeling) Islands (Request and Consent) Act 1954 (No. 76 of 1954). Requests and 
consents to the enactment by the Parliament of the United Kingdom of an Act enabling 
the Queen to place the Cocos or Keeling Islands under the authority of the Commonwealth 
and making provision for matters incidental to the placing of those Islands under the 
authority of the Commonwealth. 


Commonwealth Aid Roads Act 3954 (No. 57 of 1954). Replaces the Commonwealth 
Aid Roads Act 1950 and grants and applies out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund sums 
for the purpose of financial assistance to the States to be applied in the construction, 
reconstruction, maintenance and repair of roads and for works connected with transport. 


Commonwealth Employees’ Compensation Act 1954 (No. 15 of 1954). Amends the 
Commonwealth Employees’ Compensation Act 1930-1951 by increasing rates and amounts 
of payments of compensation payable to Commonwealth employees and their dependants 
for injuries received by the employees in the course of or arising out of their employment. 


Dairy Produce Export Control Act 1954 (No. 17 of 1954). Amends the Dairy Produce 
Export Control Act 1924-1953 and establishes a new system of marketing of Australian 
dairy produce enabling the Australian Dairy Produce Board to control the export, and 
the sale and distribution after export, of dairy produce produced in Australia. 


Defence Forces Retirement Benefits Act 1954 (No. 20 of 1954). Amends the Defence 
Forces Retirement Benefits Act 1948-1953 by providing for increases in the number of 
units for which a member of the forces may contribute, the value of existing pension 
units and the value of pensions payable to ex-members of the forces and their dependants. 


Egg Export Control Act 1954 (No. 18 of 1954). Amends the Egg Export Control 
Act 1947-1953, reconstitutes the Australian Egg Board and provides for the control 
by the Australian Egg Board of the export, and the sale and distribution after export, 
of eggs produced in Australia. 


Flags Act 1953 (No. 1 of 1954). Declares and describes the Australian National 
Flag and the Australian Red Ensign. 


Flat Fibre Bounty Act 1954 (No. 68 of 1954). Repeals existing flax bounty 
legislation and provides for the payment of bounty to producers of flax fibre intended for 
sale and use in Australia and produced at a factory from flax plants grown in Australia. 


Gold-Mining Industry Assistance Act 1954 (No. 79 of 1954). Provides for the 
payment of a subsidy to producers of gold. bullion which is produced in Australia or in 
the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. and from which refined gold is or has been 
obtained. 

Hide and Leather Industries Act Suspension Act 1954 (No. 62 of 1954). Suspends 
the operation of the principal provisions of the Hide and Leather Industries Act 1948- 
1953. 
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Leigh Creek North Coalfield to Maree (Conversion to Standard Gauge) Rathway Act 
1954 (No. 74 of 1954). Approves an agreement made between the Commonwealth 
and the State of South Australia relating to the conversion to standard gauge (4’ 8$”) 
of the 3’ 6° gauge railway between Leigh Creek North Coalfield and Maree and to provide 
for the conversion to be effected by the Commonwealth Railways Commissioner. 


Loan (International Bank for Reconstruction and Development) Act 1954 (No. 19 
of 1954). Approves the borrowing by the Treasurer on behalf of the Commonwealth 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development in accordance with 
a Loan Agreement dated 2nd March, 1954, between the Commonwealth and the 
Bank, of moneys not exceeding fifty-four million dollars. 

Loan (Swiss Francs) Act 1954 (No. 7 of 1954). Approves the raising of a loan in 
Swiss currency of a sum not exceeding sixty million francs in accordance with a Loan 
Agreement made between the Commonwealth and a group of Swiss Banks. 


Pay-roll Tax Assessment Act 1954 (No. 37 of 1954). Amends the Pay-roll Tax 
Assessment Act 1941-1953. Increases the exemption from pay-roll tax from £80 to 
£120 per week and authorizes the exemption of wages paid by non-profit making private 
hospitals, 

Rayon Yarn Bounty Act 1954 (No. 67 of 1954). Provides for the payment out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of a bounty at the rate of sixpence per pound on the 
production in Australian factories of continuous filament acetate rayon yarn for sale and 
delivery in Australia. 

Repatriation Act 1954 (No. 31 of 1954). Increases the rates of pension payable 
to former members of the Defence Forces, increases the limit of the value of property 
a pensioner may own and excludes income derived from property for the purposes of 
assessing the income of a service pensioner. 


River Murray Waters Act 1954 (No. 80 of 1954). Ratifies the agreement made 
on 2nd November, 1954, between the Commonwealth and the States of New South 
Wales, Victoria and South Australia to increase the capacity of the Hume Dam to 
2,500,000 acre feet and to approve the construction of certain regulators and effluents 
on the River Murray between Tocumwal and Echuca. 

Royal Commission Act 1954 (No. 2 of 1954). Provides for the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to enquire into and report on the commission of acts of espionage in 
Australia, the commission in Australia of other acts prejudicial to the security or defence 
of Australia and related matters. 

Royal Commission on Espionage Act 1954 (No. 28 of 1954). Confirms the Letters 
Patent issued to the three members of the Royal Commission on Espionage under the 
Royal Commission Act 1954 and the authority and powers of the Royal Commission 
and provides for the protection of its proceedings. 

Seamen’s Compensation Act 1954 (No. 16 of 1954). Amends the Seamen’s Com- 
pensation Act 1911-1953 by increasing the rates and amounts of compensation payable 
to seamen who receive injuries in the course of or arising out of their employment. 

Seamen's War Pensions and Allowances Act 1954 (No. 32 of 1954). Amends the 
Seamen’s War Pensions and Allowances Act 1940-1953 by increasing the rates of 
pension payable to Australian mariners who are incapacitated by war injuries. 

Social Services Act 1954 (No. 30 of 1954). Amends the Social Services Consolidation 
Act 1947-1953 to exclude income from property for the purposes of the means test, 
to increase the limits of property which a pensioner may own and increase the amount 
of income a pensioner may receive and be eligible for a pension. 

South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty Act 1954 (No. 77 of 1954). Approves the 
ratification by Australia of the South-East Asia Collective Defence Treaty. 


Stevedoring Industry Act 1954 (No. 75 of 1954). Amends the Stevedoring Industry 
Act 1949 by varying the existing procedure by which men are recruited into the steve- 
doring industry and by authorizing the appointment of a committee of inquiry to 
examine certain specified matters relating to stevedoring operations. 
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Stevedoring Industry Charge Act 1954 (No. 12 of 1954). Amends the Stevedoring 
Industry Charge Act 1947-1952 and reduces the rate of the charge made under that 
Act from elevenpence to sixpence for every man-hour of employment. 

Sugar Agreement Act 1954 (No. 65 of 1954). Approves an agreement dated 26th 
November, 1953, between the Commonwealth and the State of Queensland amending 
the agreement approved by the Sugar Agreement Act 1951. The amending agreement 
approves the increase in the retail price of sugar of 1d. per Ib. on and from 13th October, 
1952, und also approves the increase of 13d. per Ib. which operated from 24th March, 
1952. 

Sulphuric Acid Bounty Act 1954 (No. 78 of 1954). Repeals existing sulphur bounty 
legislation and provides for the payment out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund to the 
producers of sulphuric acid of a bounty in respect of sulphuric acid produced at a registered 
factory from materials of Australian origin and sold by the producer for delivery in 
Australia or used by the producer in the production in Australia of fertilizers. 

Superannuation Act 1954 (No. 11 of 1954). Amends the Superannuation Act 1922- 
1952 by increasing pension rates and the amount of pension units, and by increasing the 
maximum number of units for which an officer may contribute. 

War Service Homes Act 1954 (No. 69 of 1954). Amends the War Service Homes 
Act 1918-1951 by increasing to £2,750 the maximum loan for financing the purchase 
by ex-servicemen of existing homes and by extending the operation of the Act to the 
Territories of Papua and New Guinea and Norfolk Island. 

Wheat Industry Stabilization Act 1954 (No. 70 of 1954). Repeals the Wheat 
Marketing Act 1948-1953. Provides for the continued orderly marketing of wheat and 
incorporates with it a scheme for the stabilization of the wheat industry. 

Wheat Export Charge Act 1954 (No. 71 of 1954). Imposes a charge on wheat exported 
from the Commonwealth under the wheat industry stabilization scheme. 

Wheat Industry Stabilization (Refund of Charge) Act 1954 (No. 21 of 1954). Provides 
for the payment, through the Australian Wheat Board, of certain moneys out of the 
Wheat Industry Stabilization Fund maintained under the Wheat Marketing Act to 
growers of wheat harvested in the year commencing Ist October, 1951. 

Wine Grapes Charges Act 1954 (No. 40 of 1954). Amends the Wine Grapes Charges 
Act 1929-1941 by increasing the maximum rates of levy that may be collected on grapes 
delivered to wineries and distilleries. 


§ 4, Commonwealth Government Departments. 


Official Year Book No. 37 contains, on pp. 76-86, a list of the Commonwealth 
Government Departments as at 31st March, 1947, showing details of the matters dealt 
with by each Department, and the Acts administered by the Minister of each Depart- 
ment. and Year Book No. 39 contains, on pp. 100-1, a description of major changes in 
Departmental structure from 1947 to 1951. 


§ 5. Cost of Parliamentary Government. 


The tablea in this section are intended to represent the expenditure incurred in the 
operation of the Parliamentary system in Australia, comprising the Governor-General 
and Governors, the Ministries, the Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament, and electoral 
activities: they do not attempt to cover the expenditure on Commonwealth and 
State administration generally. 

Comparison between individual items should be made with caution because of 
differences in accounting and presentation. 

The following statement shows this expenditure for the Commonwealth and for each 
State, as well as the cost per head of population, for the year ended 30th June, 1954. 
In order to avoid incorrect conclusions as to the cost of the Governor-General’s or 
Governor’s establishment, it may be pointed out that a very large part of the 
expenliture (with the exception of the item ‘‘ Governor’s salary ”) under the head of 
Governor-General or Governor represents official services entirely outside the Governor's 
personal interest, and carried out at the request of the Government. 
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(£.) a 
Particulars. ‘Cwlth. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. S.A. ° W.A. Tas. Total. 
= pene ; : i ts 
1. Governor-General or Goter- ‘ ‘ i ' , 
nor(a)— ; g F 
Governor’s salary .. -- | 10,00¢ 5.090, 6,000 3,350 13,000° «4.815 3.0cC' 45.665 
Other salaries os ase 18.975. 22,826! 6,820 9,07¢, 5,079, 4.084: 17,637) 84.442 
Other expenses, including i ' 
maintenance of house and : : : 1 : ' : 
grounds oie my 80,727 53,746, 48,788: 302483) 11,490} 25,106 11.803, 262,145 
: | i. 
Total fer ' 109 702 Biare 7 GaR| 43,4031 29.5601 34-007| 32.410! 392.301 
2. Ministry— i i | i \ i i 
Salaries of Ministers | 63. 496° 51,181) 35.144 32,601! 16.839! 12.7501 18.863: 230,874 
Travelling expenses ++ 1 12,908} (6) | (6) } (8) | (By! 1,27¢| 3.109) 17,377 
Other as an ae 278, 2,646, (0d) | (6) : (bd) 6,21 2 18,475! 27,614 
| i j ' a 
Total oe eats 76-58] 3580 35.144, | 16.839) 20,732| 20.540} 273,865 
3. Parliament— ' | 7 : 


A. Upper House : ' i ; 
President and Chairman of Hl 







































































Committees e 2.9001 3,600; 3,875, ! 2,100] 3,161\(e) 1,000! 14,636 
Allowance to members + | 139,383) 28,157; 42,015, ; 24,031) 4 236: 25,144) 299,966 
Railway passes(d) . . a 10,080] 15,424) (e) | i 1480 f) 7,944! 1.26¢ 36,197 
Other travelling expenses .. 'g 0.715 a eo id f : ar 20) 
Postage for members -. | 3,992, (e) { 1,125 tg 229) “918 aye 6,260 

B. Lower House : ; 
Speaker and Chairman of | f i : 

Committees... i. 2,900! §,175/(h)3,875; 4.208' 3.775] 3.308! 5c! -23,081 
Allowance to members .. | 280,750 147,363 83,355 108: 665} 47,997! 71,295} 28,292} 762,717 
Railway passes(d) . oe 21,605 ee {2 9,006 12,189! 2.903! 12,319] 2,136{ 89,332 
Other travelling expenses -+ 197,822) 4, 34 13.147 : os nd 35,138 
Postage for members = 7.95C}% 4, oil 3:77 8.087} 762) 1.476) wa 26,999 

C. Both Houses : ‘ | ' 
Government contribution to | ' 1 

Members’ Superannuation ; ‘ ! ' : 

Fund .. , 1g,689! 4,950} 6,738] 107,354, 6,566 gee on, OS5.3 { 145,297 
Printing— ; i i | : 

Hansard ie .. | 36,380) 12,889; 12,936] 11,763) 8,115} 14,2751 .. | 96,358 

Other .. : ++ | 45-337] 26,702) 18, 3571 7.799) 16.235} 5.369 8.48c! 128,289 
Reporting Staff— t H 

alaries Ne os 34,7751 18,395! 16.107, 8.757 17,891; 15,5260 IL1,454 

Contingencies .. jae il 906| 34¢| 422 1,063 299 3.030 
Library— ' | | ' 

Salaries - 5% 29,282| 10,647; 6,428) 4,270] 3.047 10G oe) S37 74 

Contingencies .. eis 13.215] 3,236, 2,000, 2,217) 1,105 375 ae } 22,148 
Salaries of other omeets -» | 251.351] 98,39¢ 51,149} 17,853, 24.842} 28,988! 17.33¢' 489.703 
Other... «+ |1£7,797} 3,526, 8,090, 24.773) 12.765 623! 1,.121| 168,695 

D. Miscellaneous : (j) \ 
Fuel, light, heat, power, and ' 

water .. 3,068] 3,963, 5,251) 2,63¢] 5.243! 133 { 20.286 
Posts, telegraphs, ‘telephones 16,630, 8,866, 833} 1.517] 2.351 888 Banld 32,925 
Furniture, stores and station- 1.04 

ery ie 2 asm 20,824 14,461! 4,540 2,916} 29,169! 1,062) J l 72.972 
Other... ms as 3 +790} 25, 375! 7:499{ 8,396] 5.698)(2) 8.339] 7,663) 175,731 

Total Se 2p {1199231 469, ia 287.347} 341.631) 227,376] 217.634} 94.71712,827,600 

4. Electoral— | 1 
Salaries .. 323114, 6.325, 3,856) 12,558) 15,691] 18,385) (m) | 379,929 

Cost of clections, ‘contingen- i 
cies, etc. ots ++ | 350.447] 26,945) 27,907, 22,334] 10,607; 6,717{ 6,201] 451,159 
Total sy 1 673.562! 33.27¢] 31.763] 34.8921 26,298| 25,102| 6,203] Rar.na8 

5. Royal Commissions, Select Com- 

mittees, ete. os 1 13,580° 7,172, 3,300). 28) 1,451) 3,627, 27,257 

f ! 
GRAND TOTAL Aiden iaaed Ge 452,527] 290,110] 298,425) 175.525]4.354, 101 

Cost per head of population .. 45. Ba.|3s 33. 10d.| 38. 6d.) 7s. od.| 73. 4d.| os Gd. [tas 4d] 93. ad. 





(a) Includes Executive Council except in Tasmania, where duties are performed by Chief Secretary’ 8 
Department. (8) Not available separatelv. (c) Includes Government Leader. (d) Actual 
amounts paid to the respective Railway Departments, except in New South Wales and Western Australia. 
where the amounts shown represeut the value of railway passes as supplied by the Railway Departments. 
{e) Included with Lower Flouse. (f) Includes other fares. ig) While in Canberra. See also 
(3). {h) Tacludes Leader of the Opposition and Leader of the Third Party. (i) Both Nouses. 
(j) Conveyance of Members of Parliament and others not elsewhere inctuderl. (4) Tneludes 
maintenance of Ministers’ and Members’ rooins, £61,452 and additions, new works. buildings. ete... 223.055. 
(t) Includes Ex-Ministers’ and Fix-Membhers’ Life Passes (Kail). (in) Dyxities performed by Chief 
Secretary's Departnent. 
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Figures for total cost and cost per head during each of the years 1947-48 to 
1953-54 in comparison with 1938-39 are shown in the next table. 


COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 




















Year. orwealth.| NSW. Vic. Q'land. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Total. 
i i 
Tota. 
(£.) 
! | ‘ 
1938-39 516,455 | 232,709 | 114,497 106,942 | 97,383 | 113,793 49,270 | 1,231,049 
1947-48 905,476 | 335,006 | 192,063 — 158,258 | 123,412 | 173,073 | 71,956 | 1,959,244 
1948-49 903,853 | 367,383 | 266,559 , 201,873 | 145,698 | 181,227 | 113,643 | 2,180,236 
1949~50 1,418,532 | 427,955 | 361,387 | 248,174 | 174,240 | 213,611 } 112,615 | 2,956,514 
1950-51 1,624,998 | 430,814 | 303,417 | 246,941 | 181,758 | 212,933 | 117,208 | 3,118,069 
1951-52 1,853,709 | 508,024 | 407,278 | 298,401 | 215,673 | 294,441 | 156,982 | 3,734,508 
1952-53 2,089,968 | 679,946 | 474,731 | 349,262 | 254,147 | 292,289 | 161,383 | 4,301,726 
1953-54 2,072,757 | 645.505 | 419.261 | 452,527 | 290.110 | 298.426 | 175,525 | 4.354.211 
| | 
Per Heap or Poruration. 
(s. d@.) 
1938-39 1 6 1 8 ee ee 3 3 4 10 4 2 3 7 
1947-48 2064 2 3 110° 2 10 3 9 6 10 5 6 5 2 
1948-49 204 +25 2 6 3 6 44 6 11 8 6 5 7 
1949-50 3 6 2 9 3 4 4 3 § o , 7 10 8 2 7 4 
1950-51 3.11 2 8 2 8 4 2 5 0 7 6 8 3 7 6 
1951-52 4 4 3 1 3 6 4 10 5 10 ; 10 0 10 8 8 9g 
1952-53 49 4 0 4 0 5 7 6 8 9 7 1o & 9 Io 
1953-54 4 8 3 9 3 6 7 0 ose fae ir 4 9 9 








§ 6. Government Employees. 


Information concerning the number of employees of Australian Government 
Authorities may be found in Chapter VI.—Latour, Wages and Prices. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


For descriptions of the land tenure systems of the several States and the internal 
Territories see Official Year Book No. 4 (pp. 235-333) and subsequent issues, in particular 
No. 22 (pp. 133-195). Conspectuses of land legislation in force and of the systems of land 
tenure in the several States have appeared in issues up to and including No. 38, but only 
a brief summary is given below. 


The land legislation in force in the several States may be classified broadly under 
tive major types of land enactments, i.e., Crown Lands Acts, Closer Settlement Acts, 
Mining Acts, Returned Service Personnel Settlement Acts, and Advances to Settlers 
Acts, but within the groupings there is, of course, a wide variety of individual acts. In 
the two internal Territories the legislation relating to lands is embodied in various ordi- 
nances. 

Tn each of the States there is a Lands Department under the direction of a Minister 
who is charged generally with the administration of the Acts relating to the alienation, 
occupation and management of Crown Lands. In the Northern Territory the Adminis- 
trator, under the control of the Minister for Territories, is charged with the general 
administration of the Lands Ordinance and of Crown lands in the Northern Territory. 
{n the Australian Capital Territory the administration of the Leases Ordinances is in the 
hands of the Department of the Interior. ° 


In each of the States there is also a Mines Department which is empowered under 
the several Acts relating to mining to grant leases and licences of Crown lands for mining 
and allied purposes. In the Northern Territory there are several ordinances relative to 
mining. 

As with land legislation, land tenures may be classified under broad headings ; these 
indicate the nature of the tenure and comprise :—IF*ree Grants and Reservations, Un- 
conditional Purchases of Frechold, Conditional Purchases of Freehold, Leases and Licences 
under Land Acts, Closer Settlement, Leases and Licences under Mining Acts, and Settle- 
ment of Returned Service Personnel. For details of the various particular forms of land 
tenure within these seven groups in each State see Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 114-116 
and earlier issues. Descriptions of the systems operating in the two internal Territories 
may be found on pp. 329-30 and 338 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


The following sections contain figures showing the extent of the different tenures in 
the several States and Territories, together with some general descriptive matter. 


§ 2. Free Grants and Reservations. 


1. New South Wales.—(i} Free Grants. Crown lands may, by notification in the 
Gazette, be dedicated for public purposes and be granted therefor in fee simple. Such 
lands may be placed under the care and management of trustees, not less than three nor 
more than seven in number, appointed by the Minister. 


(ii) Reservations. Temporary reservations of Crown lands from sale or lease may be 
made by the Minister. 
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(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1953-54, 15,585 acres were permanently 
reserved or dedicated for miscellaneous recreation reserves and similar purposes. The 
areas reserved at 30th June, 1954 were as follows:—For travelling stock, 5,319,275 
acres; pending classification and survey, 4,341,818 acres; forest reserves, 2,251,473 
acres ; water and camping reserves, 876,906 acres ; mining reserves, 1,117,695 acres ; for 
recreation and parks, 452,358 acres; other reserves, 5,984,800 acres ; total, 20,344,325 
acres. 


2. Victoria —{i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant, convey or otherwise dispose 
of Crown lands for public purposes. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may temporarily or permanently reserve from 
sale, lease or licence any Crown lands required for public purposes. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1954, 529 acres were granted without 
purchase. The areas both temporarily and permanently reserved at the end of 1954 
were as follows :—For roads, 1,794,218 acres ; water reserves, 318,239 acres; agricultural 
colleges, etc., 8,434 acres; forest and timber reserves, 5,368,492 acres; reserves in 
the mallee, 410,000 acres; other reserves, 551,591 acres; total, 8,450,974 acres. 


(iv) Revoking of Agricultural Reservations. Under the Agricultural Colleges Act 
1944, the land on which the agricultural colleges and experimental farms at Longerenong 
(2,386 acres) and Dookie (6,048 acres) are established is permanently reserved as sites 
for the purposes of State Agricultural Colleges and the remainder of the lands previously 
reserved has became unalienated for treatment as such under the Land Acts. 


3. Queenstand.—{i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant in trust any Crown land 
which is or may be required for public purposes. Under the Irrigation Acts, [and to be 
used for the purpose of any undertaking under the Acts may be vested in fee simple in 
the Commissioner of Irrigation and Water Supply. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve from sale or lease, either temporarily 
or permanently, any Crown land which is or may be required for public purposes. 
Reserved lands may be placed under the control of trustees who are empowered to lease 
them for not more than 21 vears with the approval of the Minister. 


Under the State Forests and National Parks Acts, the Governor may permanently 
reserve any Crown lands and declare them to be a State Forest or a National Park. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1954 no areas were granted in fee simple 
without payment, 144,796 acres were set apart as reserves and reserves cancelled totalled 
91,769 acres. The areas reserved, including roads, at the end of 1954 were as follows :— 
Timber reserves, 3,206,956 acres; for State forests and national parks, 5,475,687 acres ; 
aboriginal reserves, 7,847,531 acres; for streets, surveyed roads and stock routes, 
3,663,310 acres; general reserves, 5,679,171 acres; total, 25,872,655 acres. 


4. South Australia.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may dedicate Crown lands 
for any public purpose and grant the fee simple of such lands, with the exception of 
foreshores and land for quays, wharves or Janding-places, which are inalienable in fee- 
simple from the Crown. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve Crown lands for the use and benefit 
of aboriginals, military defence, forest reserves, railway stations, park lands or any other 
purpose that he may think fit. 


(iti) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 1953-54 free grants were issued for an 
area of 598 acres and reserves comprising 70,652 acres were proclaimed. At 30th June, 
1954 the total area of surveyed roads, railways and other reserves was 21,335,543 acres, 
including 18,274,000 acres set apart as aboriginal reserves. 
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5. Western Australia.—{i) Free Grants. The Governor may dispose of, in such 
manner aa for the public interest may seem best, any lands vested in the Crown for public 
purposes, and may grant the fee simple of any reserve to secure the use thereof for the 
purpose for which such reserve was made. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve any lands vested in the Crown for 
public purposes. Areas not immediately required may be leased by the Governor for 
periods up to 10 years. Reserves may be placed under the control of a local authority 
or trustees, with power to lease them for a period not exceeding 21 years, or may be leased 
for 99 years. Temporary reserves may also be proclaimed. 


(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the year ended 30th June, 1954, approxi- 
mately 81,726 acres were reserved for various purposes. At 30th June, 1954 the total 
area reserved was 52,319,734 acres, comprising State forests, 3,462,239 acres, timber 
reserves, 1,831,503 acres and other reserves 47,025,992 acres, 


6. Tasmania.—{i) Free Grants. No mention is made in the Crown Lands Act 
respecting free grants of land, and it is expressly stated that no lands may be disposed 
of as sites for religious purposes except by way of sale under the Act. Under the 
Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act 1916, returned soldiers who applied prior to 31st 
March, 1922 were eligible to receive free grants of Crown land not exceeding £100 each 
in value, but these grants were conditional on the land being adequately improved. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor in Counci] may except from sale or lease, and 
reserve to Her Majesty any Crown land for public purposes, and vest for such term as 
he thinks fit any land so reserved in any person or corporate body. Any breach or 
non-fulfilment of the conditions upon which such land is reserved renders it liable to 
forfeiture. A school allotment, not exceeding 5 acres in area, may also be reserved. 


(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. The total area reserved at 30th June, 1954 was 
4,069,811 acres, excluding 21,444 acres of land occupied by Commonwealth and State 
Departments. 


7. Northern Territory—{i) Reservations. The Governor-General may resume for 
public purposes any Crown lands not subject to any right of, or contract for, purchase, 
and may reserve, for the purpose for which they are resumed, the whole or any portion 
of the lands so resumed. 


(ii) Areas Reserved. The total area of reserves at 30th June, 1954 was 47,031,605 
acres. 


8. Summary.—The following table shows the total areas reserved in each State, 
and the grand totals, for the years 1950 to 1954 :— 


AREAS RESERVED. 
(7000 Acres.) 














! ij 
Year. | N.S.W. | Vietoria,  Qrd. | 8. Aust | w. aust.’ Tas. | Hor: total. 
@ ae Ee 2 | (a) @ | @ : 
: = 
| 
1950 .. | 18,585 8,224 25,045 | 21,2401 51,809 | 4,016 | 45,455 . 1741374 
1951 -. | 19,654; 8,429 25,243! 21,249 | 51,008 | 4.943 | 45,048 176,264 
1952 .. | 20,158 8,429 25,538 | 21,252 | §2,014 | 4,068 46,159 ' 177,618 
1953 Se | 20,319 | 8,429 1 25,797 | 21,265 | 52,238 | 4,069 | 47,001 179,118 
1954 | 


20,344 | 8,451 , 25,873 | 21,336 | nate 4,070 , 47,032 179,719 





(a) At 30th June. (6) At 318t December. 
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§ 3. Unconditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. New South Wales:{i) Auction Purchases. Crown lands, not exceeding in the 
aggregate 200,000 acres in any one year, may be sold by public auction in areas not 
exceeding half-an-acre for town lands, 20 acres for suburban lands, and 640 acres for 
country lands, at the minimum upset price of £8, £2 103., and 15s. per acre respectively. 
At least 10 per cent. of the purchase-money must be paid at the time of sale, and the 
balance within three months, or the Minister may allow the payment of such balance 
to be deferred for a period not exceeding ten years, 4 per cent. interest being charged. 
Town biocks in irrigation areas may also be sold by auction. 


{ii) After-Auction Purchases. In certain cases, land offered at auction and not sold 
may be purchased at the upset price. A deposit in accordance with the terms and 
conditions under which the land was previously offered must be lodged, and, if the 
application be approved by the Minister, the balance of purchase money is payable 
as required by the specified terms and conditions. 


(iii) Special Purchases. Under certain circumstances, land may be sold in fee simple, 
the purchaser paying the cost of survey and of reports thereon, in addition to the 
purchase-money aa determined by the local Land Board. 


(iv) Jamprovement Purchases. The owner of improvements in land in authorized 
occupation by residence under any Mining or the Western Lands Act of land within a gold- 
field or mineral field may purchase such land without competition at a price determined 
by the local Land Board, but at not less than £8 per acre for town lands or £2 108. per 
acre for otber lands. The area must not exceed } acre within a town or village, or 2 acres 
elsewhere, and no person may purchase more than ‘one such area within 3 miles of a 
similar prior purchase by him. 


_ (¥) Road Purchases. Land from roads that are closed may, with certain exceptions, 
be sold to the owners of adjoining lands at a value determined by the local Land Board. 


(vi) Areas Sold. During the year ended 30th June, 1954 the total area sold was 
869 acres of which 117 were sold by auction and 35 acres.as after auction purchases, while 
_78 acres were sold as improvement purchases, 596 acres as road purchases and 43 acres 
as special purchases. ‘The amount realized for the sale of the whole area was £39,799, 


2. Victoria—(i) General. Lands, not exceeding 100,000 acres in any one year, 
specially classed for sale by auction, may be sold by auction in fee simple at an upset price of 
not less than £1 per acre. The purchaser must pay the survey fee at the time of the sale, 
together with a deposit of 124 per cent. of the whole price ; the residue is payable in equal 
balf-yearly instalments with interest. Any unsold land in a city, town or borough 
area, areas specially classed for sale, isolated pieces of land not exceeding 150 acres in 
area, and sites for churches or charitable purposes, if not more than 3 acres in extent, 
may be sold by auction on the same terms. Swamp or reclaimed lands may also be 
sold by auction, subject to the condition that the owner keeps open all drains, etc., 
thereon. 


{ii) Areas Sold at Auction and by Special Sales. During 1954 a total of 1,289 acres 
was disposed of under this tenure, 1,059 acres being country lands and 230 acres town 
and suburban lands. 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. From 1917 to 1929 the law precluded land being 
made available for any class of selection which gave the selector the right to acquire the 
freehold title. Amending legislation giving power to make land available under freehold 
tenures was passed in 1929, but this provision was repealed by the Act of 1932. 


(ii) Areas Sold, etc. No unconditional selections were made freehold during 1954. 
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4. South Australia—{i) Sales by Auction. The following lands may be sold by 
auction for cash :—{a) special blocks ; (6) Crown lands which have been offered for lease 
and not taken up within two years; (c) town lands; and (d) suburban lands which the 
Governor excepts from the operations of the Land Board. A purchaser must pay 20 
per cent, of the purchase money in cash, and the balance within one month or within such 
extended time as the Commissioner of Crown Lands may allow. ‘Town lands may be sold 
subject to the condition that they cannot be transferred or mortgaged within six years 
without the consent of the Commissioner. If the Commissioner of Crown Lands so 
determines, town lands may also be offered at auction on terms that the buyer may at 
his option purchase the lands for cash or on agreement for sale and purchase. 


(ii) Areas Sold, etc. During the year ended 30th June, 1954 the area of town lands 
and special blocks sold by auction was 65 acres. In addition, 73,952 acres were sold 
at fixed prices, and purchases on credit of 55,591 acres were completed, making a total 
of 129,608 acres. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Sales by Auction. Town, suburban .and village lands 
may be sold by auction after being surveyed into lots and notified in the Gazette. Ten 
per cent. of the purchase-money must be paid in cash together with the value of any 
improvements, and the balance in four equal quarterly instalments. Suburban land 
‘must be fenced within two years, and no Crown grant may be issued until the land is 
fenced. 


(ii) Areas Sold. During the year ended 30th June, 1954, the area of town and 
suburban allotments sold by auction was 678 acres in 609 allotments. 


6. Tasmania:—(i) Sales by Auction. Town lands may be sold by auction. 


(ii) After-auction Sales. Town lands, not within 5 miles of any city, which, after 
having been offered at auction, have not been sold, may be sold at the upset price by 
private contract. 


(iii) Sales of Land in Mining Towns. Any person being the holder of a residence 
licence or business licence who shall be in lawful occupation of any residence area or 
business area, and who shall be the owner of buildings and permanent improvements 
upon such land of a value equal to or greater than the upset price of such area, shall be 
entitled to purchase such area at the upset price at any time prior to the day on which 
such area is to be offered for sale as advertised. The upset price for such area shall not 
be less than £10, excluding the value of improvements, cost of survey, and of grant 
deed. The area which may be so purchased may, with the consent of the Commissioner, 
exceed one-quarter of an acre, but shall not in any case exceed one-half of an acre. 


§ 4. Conditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. General.—The various methods of obtaining Crown lands by conditional! purchase 
in the several States are given in some detail in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22, pp. 141-9). 


2. New South Wales.—At 30th June, 1954 the total number of incomplete 
conditional purchases in existence was 37,437 covering an area of 12,109,613 acres. During 
1953-54 applications received for conditional purchases numbered 18, of which 16, 
with an area of 1,827 acres, were confirmed; during the year deeds were issued for 
322,241 acres, bringing the total acreage for which deeds had been issued to 34,218,179 
at the end of the year. These figures exclude conversions from other tenures—657 
comprising 184,723 acres. 


3. Victoria.—Excluding selections in the Mallee country, the total area purchased 
conditionally in 1954 was 8,195 acres, all with residence. The number of selectors was 
47. There were no selections in the Mallee in 1954. 
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4. Queensland.—The following selections were made freehold during 1954 :— 
Agricultural farms, 69,221 acres, prickly pear selections, 104,148 acres, and prickly 
pear development selections, 14,103 acres. 


5. South Australia.—During 1953-54, 3,855 acres were allotted under agreements 
to purchase, comprising Eyre Peninsula railway lands, 55 acres, closer settlement lands, 
2,611 acres, surplus lands, 675 acres, and other Crown lands, 514 acres. 


6. Western Austratia.—During the year ended 30th June, 1954 the number of 
holdings conditionally alienated was 840, the total area involved being 1,635,017 acres, 
comprising conditional purchases by deferred payments with residence, 1,634,317 acres 
and free homestead farms, 700 acres. Under the heading “deferred payments with 
residence’ are included conditional purchases of grazing lands. 


In addition, Crown grants were issued during 1953-54 for the following selections, 
the prescribed conditions having been complied with :—Free homestead farms, 14,845 
acres and conditional purchases, 718,662 acres. 


7. Tasmania.—During 1953-54 Crown grants were issued for 23,362 acres. The 
total area sold conditionally was 3,158 acres, comprising selections for purchase, 2,738 
acres, and town and suburban allotments, 420 acres. The numbers of applications 
confirmed were 63 for country selections and 123 for town and suburban allotments. 


§ 5. Leases and Licences under Land Acts. 


1, General.—Information regarding the methods of obtaining leases and licences of 
Crown lands in the several States and Territories is given in earlier issues of the 
Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 149-63). 


2. New South Wales.—The following table shows the areas held under various 
descriptions of leases and licences under the control of the Department of Lands, the 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission and the Western Lands Commission 
at 30th June, 1954. 


AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE AT 30th JUNE, 1954, NEW SOUTH 














WALES.(a) 
(Acres.) 
Particulars. . Area. 1 Particulars. Area, 
Crown Lands or Closer Settlement Acts H Croum Lands or Closer Settlement Acts— 
| continued, 
Occupation licences Ais ets } 602,620 || Suburban holdings a sie 50,925 
Conditonal leases .. : +. }11,099,317 j| Group purchase leases cis a 222,567 
Conditional purchase leases a 138,535 || Irrigation areas... of ia 193,537 
Settlement leases .. hd +. | 2,619,656 |} Other ieases ae aie ar 19,208 
Iniprovement leases ass ow tf 37:772 
Annual leases Se +. | 402,792 Western Lands Act. 
Scrub and Snow leases ou ay 6593745 Jonditiona} leases oi 93,823 
Specia] leases re es ». | 1,344,085 |) Perpetual leases. . rie «+ {63,827,289 
Permissive occupancies oa -. | 2,309,699 |} Other long-term leases ae +. [10.736,590 
Prickly near leases oS as 144,932 || Permissive occupancies 7 367,676 
Crown ieases aa i +. | 7,088,574 SES being issued—oecupation 
Homestead farms .. «» | 4,963.678 licences ie 115,276 
Homestead selections and grants .. | 1,683,690 || Preferential occupation licences «+ | 2,381,943 
Closer settlement leases re +e | 2,301,571 — 
Settlement purchase leases . . «- | 1,046,171 Total we we «+ }114,451.671 





(a) Excludes mining leases and permits; forest leases and occupation permits; and leases outside 
irrigation areas, controtied by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission— 164,689 acres. 
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3. Victoria.—The area of Crown lands occupied under leases and licences in the year 
1954 was as follows :—Grazing licences—other than Mallee, 4,287,856 acres, Mallee, 
1,965,122 acres; auriferous lands licences, 15,806 acres; perpetual leases—other than 
Mallee, 17,819 acres ; Mallee, 43,092 acres ; swamp lands leases, 4,020 acres ; agricultural 
college lands, 33,138 acres; total, 6,366,853 acres. 


4. Queettsiand.—The area occupied under lease or licence, excluding mining leases, 
at the end of 1954 was as follows :—Pastoral leases, 250,983,880 acres; occupation 
licences, 10,519,328 acres; grazing selections and settlement farm leases, 89,438,105 
acres ; special purpose leases—Crown land, 485,202 acres; reserves, 1,589,100 acres ; 
perpetual lease {including prickly pear) selections, 6,644,998 acres; auction perpetual 
leases, 376,558 acres ; forest grazing leases (reserves), 1,620,320 acres ; total, 361,657,491 
acres. 

5. South Australia.—The total area, including repurchased lands held under lease 
or licence except mining lease and licence, at 30th June, 1954 was 137,866,596 acres 
of which pastoral leases, 115,387,376 acres, constituted the major proportion. 


6. Western Australia.—At 30th June, 1954 the total area held under lease or licence 
issued by the Lands Department amounted to 202,753,778 acres, of which 198,870,488 
acres were under pastoral lease. 


7. Tasmania.—Crown lands leased at 30th June, 1954 for other than mining 
purposes amounted to 2,576,441 acres of which 2,071,075 acres were leased for pastoral 


purposes. 


8. Northern Territory.—At 30th June, 1954 the total area under lease, etc., was 
180,019,666 acres of which pastoral leases accounted for 139,962,335 acres and other 
leases, licences and mission stations, 40,057,331 acres. 


g. Australian Capital Territory.—Under the terms of the City Area Leases Ordinance 
1936-1951 each block is leased for a period of 99 years at a rental of five per cent. per 
annum of the unimproved capital value as assessed by the Commonwealth. The number 
of leases granted under this Ordinance to 30th June, 1954 (excluding leases surrendered 
and determined) was 2,166 representing an unimproved value of £725,420. Auction 
sales of city leaseholds are described in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 599. During the 
year ended 30th June, 1954, 365 leases were granted for residential purposes and 38 
for business purposes. 

Twelve leases under the Church Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-1932, which require 
the lessees to submit a definite building programme within a specified period, and one 
lease under the Church of England Lands Ordinance, 1926, have been granted for church 
purposes. A further 27 leases have been granted for either church or scholastic purposes 
under various other Ordinances. 


The total area held under jease and licence for grazing, agricultural, dairying and 
other purposes (including the Jervis Bay area) amounted to 322,737 acres in 1953-54. 


to. Summary.—The following table shows particulars of the land held in each State 
under lease or licence for purposes other than mining and forestry, the tota] leased or 
licensed land in the Territories, and the grand totals, for the years 1950 to 1954. 
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AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE OTHER THAN MINING AND 
FORESTRY. 
(7000 Acres.) 


Ww. Vic. - Q’iand. -s. Aust. W. Aust.’ Tas. N.F. | ACT. 
) MO ta) _ (0) _i ONCE) _ 





a =s t 
Year. N. Total. 


Ss. 
(a 





1950 , 114,125 8,708 358,940. 137,419 222,489 2,799, 162,561! 331 1,007,372 

1951 113,918" 8,709 359,144! 137,514’ 199,303. 2,639 171,841) 331 993,399 

1952 | 114,05! 7,218 360,684! 138,177! 200,839! 2,704) 178,135: 325 1t,002,129 

1953 114,913 7,501, 361,594: 139,509’ 202,761! 2,712 180,015 323 1,009,328 

1954 | 114,452 6,367, 361,657, 137,867 202,754, 2,576 180,020 323 pees 
| t { n 1 


q 





(a) At 30th June. (6) At 31st December. (c) Leases and licences for all purposes, 
(d) Includes Jervis Bay area. 


§ 6. Leases and Licences under Mining Acts. 


t. General.—Information regarding the various forms of leases and licences under 
Mining Acts in the several States and the Northern Territory is given in preceding issues 
of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 170-7). The following paragraphs contain 
particulars of operations during the year 1953-54 or 1954 and of areas occupied at the 
end of the year, under the various forms of lease, licence, etc., issued for mining purposes. 


2. New South Wales.—During the year ended 30th June, 1954, 48,224,445 acres were 
taken up under Mining Acts of which authorities to prospect comprised 48,206,907 acres 
and mining for minerals other than gold, 16,816 acres. At the end of the year total 
areas occupied were as follows :—Gold-mining, 3,879 acres; mining for other minerals, 
288,190 acres; authorities to prospect, 13,772,698 acres; other purposes, 13,497 acres ; 
total, 14,078,264 acres. 


3. Victoria——During 1954 there were 142 leases and licences granted under Mining 
Acts, including 42 for gold-mining. Areas occupied at the end of 1954 were as follows : 
Gold-mining, 16,425 acres ; petroleum prospecting, 2,881,280 acres; coal, 13,101 acres ; 
uranium and radio active minerals, 61,772 acres; other purposes, 5,743 acres; total, 
2,978,321 acres. 


4. Queensiand.—During 1954 there were 3,937 miners’ rights and two business 
licences issued. Areas taken up during 1954 totalled 725,655 acres, of which petroleum 
prospecting comprised 703,040 acres and mining for minerals other than gold, 18,969 
acres. Total areas occupied at the end of 1954 were as follows :—Gold-mining, 2,929 
acres; mining for other minerals, 112,257 acres; miners’ homesteads, 426,197 acres ; 
petroleum prospecting, 1,211,840 acres ; coal prospecting, 4,086 acres ; total, 1,757,309 
acres. The area of land held under lease only was 541,383 acres. 


5. South Australia——Areas taken up under Mining Acts during 1953-54 totalled 
156,650,315 acres, including claims, 2,952 acres, gold leases, 87 acres, mineral and 
miscellaneous leases, 679,276 acres and oi] licences, 155,968,000 acres. Total areas 
occupied at 30th June, 1954 were as follows :—Gold-mining, 590 acres; other mineral 
and miscellaneous leases, 763,335 acres; claims, 11,696 acres ; oil licences, 155,968,000 
acres; other purposes, 29 acres; total, 156,743,650 acres. 


6. Western Australia——Areas taken up during 1954 under Mining Acts totalled 
33,910 acres, including gold-mining, 13,279 acres, and mining for other minerals, 19,328 
acres. Total areas occupied at the end of 1954 were as follows :—Gold-mining, 33,089 
acres; mining for other minerals, 92,098 acres; other purposes, 43,191 acres; total, 
166,378 acres. 
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7. Tasmania.— During 1954 the numher of leases issued covered 2,920 acres, including 
coal-mining, 255 acres and tin-mining, 486 acres. Total areas occupied at the end of 
1954 were as follows :—Gold-mining, 654 acres; coal-mining, 6,514 acres; mining 
for other minerals, 18,358 acres; other purposes, 4,533 acres; total, 30,059 acres. 


8. Northern Territory.—At 30th June, 1954 the number and acreage of holdings 
under mining leases and tenements were as follows :—Gold-mining leases, 269 (4,571 
acres); other mineral leases, 283 (6,711 acres); gold and other mineral claims, 5 (851 
acres); gold and other mineral prospecting areas, 33 (606 acres); business and residence 
areas, 186 (50 acres); other purposes, 92 (1,947 acres); total, 868 (14,736 acres). In 
addition 32 authorities to prospect aggregating 2,352 square miles were held at 30th June, 


1954. 


g. Summasy.—The following table shows the total areas occupied under Mining 
Acts in each State at the end of the years 1950 to 1954 :— 


AREAS OCCUPIED UNDER MINING ACTS. 








(Acres.) 
abe i D wehle  2, ge eee --— eons : bee eee oa 
Year. NS.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. Total. 
(a) (0) (a) (0) (e) : (0) (a) 
1950... 455,778" 1,095,637 1,267,012, 36,672,566 145,847 30,462 39,667,302 
1951... 364,001! 1,096,495 1,285,740 36,669,380 137,523 32,744 39,586,873 
1952 «- 477,873, 840,989 840,344 740,094 151,376 32,150 3,082,826 
1953 +» | 25372244 957,797: 1,040,816 44,742 148,932 31,398 4,595,929 
1954 -- | tHE 204, 2,978,321, 1,757,309 156,743,650 166,378 30,059 175,753,981 
42 Year "Year ended 30th June. (b) Excludes lands held under miners’ rights and “dredging eile: 
(c) Excludes holdings under miners’ rights and mineral oi} licences. (d) Exchides Northern Territory. 


§ 7. Closer Settlement. 


1, General.—Particulars regarding the methods of acquisition and disposal of land 
for closer settlement in the several States are given in issues of the Official Year Book up 
to No. 22 (see No. 22, pp. 163-9) and the results of the operations of the several schemes 
have appeared in subsequent issues in considerable detail. In more recent years, however, 
the amalgamation, in some States, of closer settlement records with those of other 
authorities has made it impossible to obtain up-to-date figures for those States and for 
Australia as a whole, although aggregations of State totals as at the latest dates available 
have been published as rough approximations intended to convey some idea of the extent 
of the schemes throughout Australia. Particulars in this issue are restricted to a 
summary only of the position in each State at the latest date available. 


2. New South Wales.—From the inception of closer settlement in 1905 to 30th June, 
1954, 2,395 estates totalling 6,511,156 acres had been purchascd by the Crown at a 
cost of £28,123,107 for purposes of closer settlement of civilians and returned service 
personnel. 


Closer settlement is now being effected entirely under perpetual leasehold tenure 
(closer settlement leases). 


3. Victoria—The Closer Settlement Commission was abolished as from 31st 
December, 1938, and land settlement was placed under the control of the Department 
of Lands and Survey. On 31st March, 1939 all Closer Settlement and Discharged 
Soldiers’ accounts were amalgamated, the settlers’ accounts adjusted and the new debt 
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made payable over an extended period. Particulars of the operations under the 
provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts to 30th June, 1938, the latest date for which 
separate details are available, show that 1,402,568 acres were acquired at a cost, including 
the value of Crown lands taken over, of £10,244,023, and that 8,722 allotments were 
made, farm allotments comprising 1,162,676 acres, workmen’s homes allotments, 790 
acres, agricultural labourers’ allotments, 3,484 acres and town allotments, 86,599 acres. 
The figures for area and cost of land acquired for closer settlement purposes include, 
in addition to 133,128 acres purchased for £1,246,722 and transferred subsequently to 
discharged soldiers, a total area of 512,757 acres costing £4,125,822 which was purchased 
originally for the settlement of discharged soldiers. 


4. Queensland.—Separate records relating to the closer settlement of re-purchased 
land are no longer kept by the Land Administration Board, and the operations under 
this heading are now included with ‘‘ Leases and Licences under Land Acts.” The total 
area acquired to 31st December, 1934 was 970,778 acres, costing £2,292,881. At the 
same date the area allotted amounted to 915,690 acres distributed over 3,048 selections, 
consisting of 2,155 agricultural farms, 257 unconditional selections, 544 perpetual lease 
selections, 9 prickly pear selections, 6 perpetual lease prickly pear selections and 77 
settlement farm leases. An area of 13,038 acres was sold by auction. 


5. South Australia.—The total area re-purchased for closer settlement at 30th June, 
1954 was 948,885 acres, at a cost of £2,865,200. Included in these figures are 51,872 
acres purchased for £185,285, and afterwards set apart for returned service personnel, 
3,214 acres reserved for forest and waterworks purposes the purchase-money being 
£16,185, and also 26,563 acres of swamp and other lands, which were purchased for 
£111,850, in connexion with reclamation of swamp-lands on the River Murray. Of 
the total area, 822,704 acres have been allotted to 2,791 persons. 


6. Western Australia.—The total area acquired for closer settlement up to 30th 
June, 1954 was 2,480,671 acres, costing £4,246,516. Particulars of operations under 
the Act for the year ended 30th June, 1954 are as follows :—Area selected during the 
year, 30,582 acres; number of farms, etc., allotted to date, 2,373; total area occupied 
to date, 1,928,007 acres; area set aside for roads, reserves, etc., 20,972 acres; balance 
available for selection, 531,692 acres. 


7. Tasmania.—Up to 30th June, 1954, 38 areas had been opened up for closer 
settlement, the total purchase-money paid by the Government being £371,486 and the 
total area acquired amounting to 104,294 acres, including 12,149 acres of Crown lands. 
The number of farms occupied at 30th June, 1954 was 107. 


§ 8. Settlement of Returned Service Personnel : 1939-45 War. 


t. War Service Land Settlement Scheme.—{i) General. The War Service Land 
Settlement Agreements Act 1945 authorized the execution by or on behalf of the 
Commonwealth of agreements between the Commonwealth and the States for proposals 
to settle discharged members of the Forces and other eligible persons on land in the 
States. The proposals were subsequently ratified by the States, and the agreements 
were signed in November, 1945. 

For more detailed information about the agreements and the methods of operation 
and administration of the scheme see Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 113-8. Issue 
No. 39 contains a brief general description of the scheme. 


{ii) Summary of Operations to 30th June, 1954. The tables hereunder show the 
operations of the War Service Land Settlement Scheme in each State up to 30th June, 


1954. 
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WAR SERVICE LAND SETTLEMENT (1939-45 WAR) : SUMMARY TO 
30th JUNE, 1954. 


Land Approved by Commonwealth. Land ° Land 


































































































Land Submitted under « Meets 
by States. ‘ As Suitable for Acquired sakes ; 
State. i ; sidera- With- 
; : Soldier Settlement. : by States. tion. arawa: 
Sub- i Pro- Pro- , 
' missions. , Area. perties. Area. perties. Area. Area. Area. 
a ' i 
: 1 ' 
' No. Acres. | No. Acres. ‘ No. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
New South Wales— ' , i ; , 
Subdivision a 129 ' 1,619,272! 111! 1.363.709 © 67° 865,295 | 2,300 252,763 
Brrigation Lands ; (#) 31 ; | 266.329 , (a) 30. 233,604 » (a) 15 1495344 ad | 32,725 
Western Division 160 | 6,114,606 | 151 | 5,399,020; 147 : 4,566,754, --  ' 715,586 
Promotion Scheme 577 | 1,353,570 | 446: 1,186,460 ! 443) 3,177,643 | 256! 176,854 
Irrigation Lands 78 128,335 | 73 107,742 62 102,122 1... 11,193 
: i : : 
j ' ( eae 
Total, New South i —F i 
Wales . 975 | 9.482,112 | 811 1: 8,280,935 | 734 . 6,881,158 3,056 | 1,189,121 

: { t 

i eae 

_, { | J 1 ; i 

Victoria— | | D ! 
Irrigation Land 19} 177,044 19: 133,500 17) 94,951 | ; 43,544 
Other .. ie 216 873,471 214 853.963 |(@) 190 778,901 { 17.508 

i { 
2 { 

Total, Victoria... | 235 | 1,048,515 233 © 987.463 | 207 | 873.852 Le «61,052 
= | . | areca 
Queensland 182 531.259 | 145 455,476 1(d) 134 398.524 : | 75,783 
South Australia .. {(6) 198 717,487 '(c) 166 | §83,968 ,(6) 160 569.840 | oe 4) 133,519 
Western Australia 755 | 2-791,071 345 + 2,065,507 520 | 2,063,502 | 95,000 630,564 
Tasmania wid 124 568.576 96) 444,078 89 415,407 3 124,498 

Total, Australia | 2,469 |15.139.020 | 1,996 112,826,427 | 1,844 ]13,202,283 | 98,056 } 2,214,537 

! “ 2 Sa ace 
Land Approved by » Single Properties 
Commonwealth for Approved by be yeeros 
Subdivision. Commonwealth. 
State rede See reaees, 
i ! 
Pro- Hold- Pro- Hold- 
 perties. | A764 ings. perties.  7e8- Area. ings. 
. ‘ 
- : = i ae 
No. Acres, | No. | No. } Acres. Acres, No. 
New South Wales— ! ' 
Subdivision er sa 104 | 1,167,788 959 oe wd , 914,391 773 
Trrigation Lands ++» (a) 26 204,786 336 ri 770) 163,131: 288 
Western Division a 28 ne . Bath 195 | 5.399.026 | 4,232.94) 143 
Promotion Scheme ee 187 ; 912,720 646 i 254 260,111 | 1.021,049 792 
Iecigation Lands sie 33 90.307 162 | 38 15.755 83.354 150 
Sey -_— 4 + ] - 
Total, New South Wales 350 | 2.349.601 2.103 488 | 5,675,656 | 6,313,006 2,144 
as, fa Sh: See t 
ape | { 
Victoria— i 
Trrigation Lands oe 14 104,002 | 1,112 | 5 2,336 77,522 743 
Other .. oe 6 195 786,866 | 1,393 Ir 7,522 768.010 1.395 
, 
Total, Victoria AG 209 890,868 | 2,505 16 9.858 845,541 2,138 
1 
Queensland es os 88 399,24t ; 604 | 43 15,143 218,696 471 
South Australia... «. (dq) 79 271.183 | 657 49 32,952 277,097 603 
Weatern Australia iy 146 | 1,208,813 | 513 369 478,173 } 1,082,903 695 
Tasmania ais ve 24 IIT,040 j 216 49 26,858 112,213 184 
' i | 
i : | 
Total, Australia a 896 5.250.746 | 6.598 { 1,014 | 6,238,640 | 8,849,546 6.235 
' . Fi 








(a) Excludes portions of four pronerties. (6) Excludes portions of three properties. (c) Excludes 
portions of two properties. (d) xcludes portion of one property. 
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(iti) Ezpenditure. The following table shows a dissection of the Commonwealth 
expenditure on War Service Land Settlement to 30th June, 1954 :— 


WAR SERVICE LAND SETTLEMENT (1939-45 WAR) : 


EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1954. 





COMMONWEALTH 














fae. 2 ee ees 
Advances to States. NS.W. Vic. Qu. , S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
ett | 
For acquisition of land ' 2,042,789| 3.304,5 32| 1,075,107} 6.422,428 
For development and im- ‘ ! 
provement of land ee | 7,806,390] 8,237,072| 3.976.856]20.020, 318 
Commonwealth  contribu- { i 
tions to excess cost over . 
valuation. : | orgs] — 91,799) | 146,738] 84,000] 1,337,001 
To provide credit facilities 
to settlers... | 1,703,431 5,875,769} 920,906} 8,500,106 
For remission of settlers’ : | H 
rent and interest 228,804) 745492: 26.754 68,555, 182,590! 47:457| 628,652 
For payment of living allow- : | ; 
ances to settlers .» , 630,973; 571,000] 161,000} 131,866! 263,002! 52,589} 1,810,430 
For operation and mainten- ' | ' J 
ance of irrigation projects es 211,653; 10,197 1,359| 223,209 
Loss on advances i 14] 1,132 1,727 11,093) ae nay 
Cost. of administration of i | H 
credit facilities a2! i 37,925] 202,007 11,335 251,357 
\ t : 
859, 777\ I 659,950] 280,685] 12,004,336] 18,233,110] 6,169,609] 39,207,467 


Total 34 a 











Repayments of expenditure to 30th June, 1954 on the acquisition, development 
and improvement of land amounted to £2,945,064, and on the provision of credit facilities 
to settlers to £3,264,590, so that the total expenditure was reduced by £6,209,654 to 
£32,997,813. In addition, miscellaneous receipts in South Australia, Western Australia 
and Tasmania to 30th June, 1954 amounted to £1,091,526. 


2. Loans and Allowances (Agricultural Occupations) Scheme.—({i) General. Full 
details of the measures taken to provide for the re-establishment of ex-servicemen in 
rural occupations are contained in Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 117-8. 

(ii) Loans (Agricultural Occupations). 
each State and certain Territories to 30th June, 1954 :— 


LOANS (AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS) : 


The following table shows particulars for 


SUMMARY TO 30th JUNE, 1954, 




















t 
Applications. | Loans Approved. Advanced 
by 
j Common- 
State ‘ | Refused ' Net Approvais.a) | ,Wealth 
| With- Treasury 
Re- Ap- drawn or Gross 7 to 
ceived. | proved. | ae Amount. ; Lending 
: Not Yet Applica: | amount. | Autho- 
! Approved. tions. rities. 
7 ' £ . £ g 
New South Wales \ 7757 6,294 | 1,463 | 4,951,002 5:479 | 4:252,324) 2,660,00¢ 
Victoria sis 4,817 ; 33350 1,467 | 2,175,881 3,090 } 2,016,83C} 1,040,00¢ 
Queensland 7 2,368 ' 1,968 | 400 | 1,093,76¢ 1,605 889,134] 610,00¢ 
South Australia: 2,119 1,273 + 846 999,349 1,210 948,735}{ 465,00¢ 
Western Australia 3,190 2,284 i 906 | 2,149.297) 2,148 | 2,017.954] 1,110,00¢ 
Tasmania 3 Tag: 758 | 366 473,265 728 454,404] 300,40 
NorthernTerritory ' 34 15 | IQ 12,945) 12 10,148 10,748 
New Guinea pas 16° at 9 73272} 6 6.7725 5,496 
Norfolk Island .. , 3 | I i 2 1,00¢ a 4 
ae S 1 
Total oe, 21,428 sca 55478 |11,853,771 14,278 110,596,301! 6,201,644 
bee 











Advanced 


y 
Lending 
Autho- 
rities to 
Appli- 
canta, 


(d) 


£ 
4,252,190 
1,796,239 
867,314 
799;711 
1,913,035 
402,016 
10,748 
5,496 


10,046,709 





(a) After deduction of loans declined after approval-—£1,257,470. 
principal repaid by borrowers. 


(b) Includes advances from 


These loans are made to eligible ex-servicemen for the purchase of land, effecting 
improvements on land, the acquisition of tools of trade, livestock, plant or equipment, 
the establishment of a co-operative business with other persons, reduction or discharge 
of a mortgage, bill of sale, etc. 
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(iii) Allowances (Agricultural Occupations). The following table shows details for 
each State and New Guinea to 30th June, 1954 :— 


ALLOWANCES (AGRICULTURAL OCCUPATIONS) : SUMMARY TO 30th JUNE, 1954. 











| Applications. ' Ane 
\ ° i 
State. | | wate ; wealth 2 Allowance 
| Received. \ Approved. | or Not 3 Tet ' ees : 
; ; Approved. Bank. 
| ae 
New South Wales... | 4,071 3,620 | 451 580,000 578,739 
Victoria... 3 3,066 2,311 | 755 296,500 296,013 
Queensland... . 3,041 2,512 | 529 476,744 476,744 
South Australia(a) .. 2,258 1,749 | 509 ' 323,500, 322,232 
Western Australia .. 3,014 2,607 407 479,500 479,125 
Tasmania .. se 633 522 III 115,000 114,476 
New Guinea ie 4 3 1, 846 | 846 
Total at 16,087 13,324 | 2,763 | 2,272,090 ' 2,268,175 





(a) Includes allowances paid to four ex-servicemen in the Northern Territory. 


These allowances are payable only in respect of the period during which the income 
derived from the occupation by the ex-serviceman concerned is considered inadequate. 


3. War Service Land Settlement Division—Total Expenditure.—The following table 
shows details, by States and Territories, of the total expenditure of the War Service 
Land Settlement Division for the years 1945-46 to 1953-54, and the aggregate to 30th 
June, 1954. The aggregate, £50,055,299, includes—War Service land settlement, 
£39,207,467; agricultural loans, £6,201,644; agricultural allowances, £2,272,090 ; 
administrative expenses, £960,026 ; rural training, £1,414,072. 


COMMONWEALTH WAR SERVICE LAND SETTLEMENT DIVISION : EXPENDITURE. 




















(£.) 
j } q : i 
Perlod. | N.S.W. Vic. | Qld. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. f N. Ter. (N.G’nea., Total. 

| : 
1945-46 120,500) 153,804/ 60,000, 263,299, 610,042 331,769 Se are 1,539,414 
1946-47 | 1,289,426, 536,230, 261,780! 1,285,495| 1,337,384! 140,506 2,000 -. ' 4,852,821 
1947-48 1,191,480, 618,637' 324,000] 887,712] 1,769,701] 294,936, on 1 a | 5,086,466 
1948-49 870,890; 388,323; 269.158} 1,169,650] 2,156,805: 366,240 a i fe } 5,221,066 
1949-50 629,094, 302,966, 301,453] 1,691,974 2,617,441) 641,083, 4,453 (4,158 | 6,192,622 
1950-51 287,491, 145,773; 109,691) 1,743,583| 2,844,116, 830,343 4,295 389 1 5,965,681 
1951-52 197,084, 177,450 81,396} 2,075,184 2,880,716) 1,510,783 aie te | 6,922,613 
1952-53 172,001| 403,500! 63,708} 2,257,968, 3,746,099! 1,412,346 .. | 1,500 | 8,057,122 
1953-54 114,528, 858,382! 63.464] 1,662,482 2,327,206| 1,191,137) oH 295 6,217,494 

Total to ‘ ' 

goth June, } : i i 
1954 =. | HET 31585,065| MESA SOR OS7 347 20,289,510) 6,719,143, 10,748 6.342 1§0,055,299 

u 


After deducting repayments of expenditure to 30th June, 1954 which amounted to 
£6,209,654 and miscellaneous receipts (£4,892,420), the net expenditure to 30th June, 
1954 was £38,953,225. 


§ 9. Advances to Settlers. 
1. General.—A detailed statement regarding the terms and conditions governing 


advances to settlers in the several States and the Northern Territory appears in preceding 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 179-186). 
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The summaries of loans and advances in the following paragraphs are compiled 
from returns supplied by the various State government lending agencies in the several 
States. They include the transactions in lands acquired under closer and soldier settle- 
ment schemes, but exclude the balances owing on former Crown lands sold on the 
conditional purchase, etc., system. 

The amounts outstanding do not represent the actual differences between the tota} 
advances and settlers’ repayments, for considerable remissions of indebtedness have 
been made in all States as a result of reappraisements of land values and the writing 
down of debts. In general, they include both principal and interest outstanding. 

A summary for Western Australia is not included, as practically the only Govern- 
mental funds being made available are Commonwealth (see § 8 above). 

In New South Wales and Victoria expenditure on the acquisition, development and 
improvement of land for war service land settlement is provided for by the States, and 
particulars thereof are included in the respective summaries. In Queensland no money 
is paid for the value of the land acquired, most land being occupied on lease from the 
Government, but advances in respect of improvements are included. In the other 
States, this expenditure is provided for by the Commonwealth and particulars are 
included in § 8 ahove. 

Loans (Agricultural Occupations) under the Commonwealth Re-establishment and 
Employment Act 1945 and certain advances for the purchase of wire-netting and for 
other purposes made from finance provided by the Commonwealth are included in the 
summaries following. 


2. New South Wales.—The following table shows particulars respecting advances, 
etc., under State Authorities to 30th June, 1954 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC. : NEW SOUTH WALES. 











‘Petal Balance outstanding 
Advances, Advances, at 30th June, 1954. 
Advances, etc. | oy made |“ ete., at i 
‘ ring 3oth Number of} amount 
953-54. | June, 1954.| Accounts. : 
£ £ £ 
Department of Lanids— 
Closer Land Settlement ; 15,124,116 5,295|(@) 2,265,677 
Soldier Settlers, 1914-18 War 7 (b) 3,196,005 368) 119,207 
1939-45 War 612,834, 8,466,076 4,895,  3s161,457 
Soldier Land Setttement—Acquisition. develop- 
ment and improvement of land, War Service 
Tand Settlement PSN: Act v5 2,873,508 19,273,624 1,937|¢ 15,846,512 
bal Pac 7 oad ne ue 1,494,653 170 SFE 
rickly Pear aN 0 im 3 25.632 245,831 1g! ,616 
Rural Bank— : ne “ee as 
General Bank Department—- i 
Commonwealth Ke-establishment and Einploy- 
ment Act 1945 ne es oe 15,300; 4,219,888) 2,329 1,353,972 
Other... '  3,109.445! 66,605,762 9,098) 17,375,012 
Government Agency Department— | 
Rural Industries .. +e 261,032' 8, 264.200) Fur 394,324 
Unemployment Relief and Dairy Promotion .. 505,301 2,339,782 1,307] 745,785 
Rural Reconstraction(d) | 38x,190, 12,594,769 812] 1,678,038 
Shallow Boring... 75,2171 1,231,660 179 142,404 
Farm Water Supplies ' 86,783 246,994! 265 190,376 
Soil Conservation .. 7 888! 3,504 6 2,081 
Rivers and Foreshores Improv ement.. 1,615 3,932] 30; 924 
Irrigation Areas .. 337,288 (e) 358 2,505,375 
Government Guarantee Agency 56 225.475 5 2,625 
Closer Settlement Agency 167,014 46 55,649 
al 
Total oe a “6 c 8,286,089 743,644,187] 28,002] 45,865,791 














(a) Excludes an amount of £4,674,295 capitalized to 30th June, 1954, on conversion into leasehold 
under the Closer Settlement Amendment (Conversion) Act 1943. (b) In addition, the sum of 
£1,926.952 has been expended to 30th June. 1954 on developmental works on soldiers’ settlements. 
(c) Includes capital value of Closer Settlement Leases, £11,842.608, and unpaid balance and interest on 
structural improvements, £4,093.904. (d@) Includes Debt ‘Adjustment, Drought Relief, and Marginal 
Wheat Areas Scheme Advances (Commonwealth and State Moneys), amount outstanding £1,149,132. 
(e) Not available. (f) Tocomplete. 
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3. Victoria.—The following table shows particulars respecting advances, etc.. under 
State Authorities to 30th June, 1954 :-— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC.: VICTORIA. 





! Balance outstanding 





ment Act 1945 Advances 978 485.135 


; Advances, , Fotal — at 30th June, 1954. 
ete. wade | Advances, 
Advances, etc. during sai 
c . uae , 30) 7 
1953-54. Tune. 1954. Sper OF 4 Amount. 
State Savings Bank, Cré tit Foncier— £ : £ : £ 
Civilians... as tee ae we 19.016 ' 11,698.245 , 8co | 638,202 
Discharged Soldiers .. os ee Bani 267 | 848,567 | 42 24,121 
‘Treasurer— i H : 
Cool Stores, Canneries, et... Sa ee 89,636 | 1,480,449 . (a) 3 $84,282 
Department of Lands and Survey— y | 
Closer Settlement Settlers and Soldier Settlers .. | ae j516,904.855 | 2,629 | 2.822.573 
Cultivators of Land .. ae Eid ste 1 2,463.558 185 | 35,070 
Wire Netting <8 ie — as 2.199 ; 728.398 138 | 39.550 
Soldier Settlement Commission— : i H 
Purchase of land ies ae in be 1,367,235 | 12,029,606 - “a \ (c)16,31 2 
Development and Improvement of Holdings .. 2,566,939 | 14,693.538 ! ae 1317573 
Advances for sales of land not required for Soldier : i 
Settlement(d) as ie wa oa 65,361 819.437 4 36.9065 
Advances for Settlers’ Lease Liability, Soldier ! | 
Scttlement Act 1946 bi os ~ 865,348 | 6,839.562 | 965 | 6.257.545 
Advances to assist in acquiring and developing i 
single unit farms has ne et 512,388 | 9,086,890 1,857 | 6.701.506 
Advances for improvements, stock. implements, ! | | 
ete. we os £5 - .- | $24,523 i 1,788,709 | 1,060 | 873.178 
Advances for shares in Co-operative Companies, | ‘ ! ; 
Soldier Settlement Act 1946 ie eis 8,000 | 84.914 199 72.390 
Commonwealth Re-establishment and Employ- ' | | 
i. | 








| 
7 1,067 | 1,796,239 
Total ie ts bie | 





6.022,477 {111,262,966 | 8.860 H 34793049 

: ! =r 

(a) Companies and Co-operative Societies. (>) Represents consolidated debts of settlers (Section 
30, Act 4ogr). (ec) After allowing an amount of £2,147,131 representing excess acquisition, development 
and improvement cost which has been written off. (d) Sale price of land not required for settlement ; 


balance outstanding represents instalments not yet due where terms were given to purchasers. 


4- Queensland.—The following table shows particulars of advances to 30th June, 
1954. The figures exclude transactions in land :— 


_ADVANCES TO SETTLERS : QUEENSLAND. _ 























tal Balance outstanding 
Advances, atte. | at zoth June, 1954. 
Advances, etc. ete., made | “ete, at | 
iyo goth = ' Number of 
1953-54- | June. 1954. “Kecounts. 1 Amount. 
Co-ordination of Rural Advances and Agricultural | £ £ | ' £ 
Bank Acts .. ie é s 1,291,289 | 18,720,695 | 3,083 ] 5,254,178 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement (a) : . 2,467,913 202 49-206 
Water Facilities as a 58.079 4 j . 4 
Wire Netting. etc. ue ov | . 1,010,403 391 | 35,022 
Seed Wheat and Barley Si i i 98 [(b) 143,229 } (e) ‘ 12,205 
Drought Reticf os ae a, 2g | se 961.047 ; 153 120,271 
War Service Land Settlement .. Pe 2 | 613,624 | 2,844,480 451 2,340,712 
{ncome (Unemployment Relief and State Develop- | é 
ment) Tax Acts (d) .. ve ai ib | ve 1,183.861 373 ' 58,52 
Irrigation =... ee - a es sts 54,914 | 6 1,407 
Farmers’ Assistance (Debt Adjustment Acts)  .. 300 1,033.573 , 82 158,239 
Commonwealth Re-establishment and Employment , J ' 
Act 1945 44 65 . aa | 857.314 ' 504 197.840 
Total - xa el) .. | 1,905,281 | 29.354,508 (€) 5,309 | 8,227,960 
1905; ; 








“(a) Includes advances to ‘group settlers through ‘the Lands Department, as well ag advances through 
the Agricultural Bank. (b) Includes accrued interest. (c) Not available. (d) Largely for 
relief to cotton and tobacco growers and for rural development (ringbarking, clearing, fencing, etc.). 
(e) Incomplete. 
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5 South Australia.—The following table shows particulars respecting advances 
under State Authorities to 30th June, 1954 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS : SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 





Balance outstanding 














Advances, cao. at 30th June, 1954. 
Advances. etc., etc.. made | “ete at | 
during 30th a anibenar 
1953-54- | June, 1954-] Perec Amount, 
1 
Department of Lands— £ £ f & 
Advances to Soldier Settlers .. i ee 20.457 | 5:0315373 5 RIL 1,294,271 
Advances to Blockholders A he ace oe 41.451 Sy ay 
Advances for Sheds and Tanks thes 2 73,693 ba : 4,976 
‘Advances Under Closer Settlement Acts 4.430 | 2,719,863 oe | 878,138 
Advances under Agricultural Graduates Settle- } 
ment Act ke i 62,258 - 25,236 
Settlement of Returner Service Pers onnel, 1939-45 
War te, 418.544 1,719,958 747 1,470.710 
Primary Producers Assistance Department— 
Advances in Drought-affected Areas... ie <2 2,146,768 15 7,522 
Advances under Farmers Relief Acts .. ie a 4:435,509 24 4.953 
Trrigation Branch— 
Advances to Civilians Ss ye ce 49 291,443 134 19,642 
Advances to Soldier Settlers .. 735 1,048,174 1 265 379,188 
State Bank of South Australia (Crédit Foncier De- ' 
partment)-— H 
Advances to Primary Producers Se ot 249,144 9,229.299 i 1,180 2,216,819 
Advances to Settlers for Improvements oe 24,910 973-717 5 iit 46,635 
Advances under Vermin and Fencing Acts act 1,171 1,383,760 122 49379 
Advances under Loans to Producers Act. 307,264 1,071,241 74 734,175 
Commonwealth Ke-establishment and E mploy- 
ment Act 1945 .. vs Fd ea 10,281 801,255 457 319,267 
Total i és oa oh 1,036,985 | 31,031.762 3.440 7:450,911 








6. Western Australia.—The operations prior to 1945 covered in this section related 
to moneys made available through, or by, the old Agricultura] Bank and other Govern- 
ment Departments for the purpose of agricultural development. On 1st October, 1945, 
however, the Agricultural Bank was reconstituted as the Rural and Industries Bank of 
Western Australia, and was given authority to operate similarly to the associated banks. 
Certain securities in the books of the old bank were taken over by the general banking 
division of the new bank, and the clients concerned then operated with privileges and 
obligations similar to those provided by other banking institutions. The majority of the 
remaining securities, also, were eventually transferred. 


At present, very limited funds are being made available by the State Government 
for advances for agricultural development, the bulk of the moneys for this purpose being 
provided by the Commonwealth Government under the War Service Land Settlement 
and Commonwealth Re-establishment and Employment Acts. Particulars of this 
expenditure are shown in § 8 above. 


7. Tasmania.—-The following table shows particulars of advances under State 
Authorities to 30th June, 1954. Although not regarded as outstanding advances by 
the Department of Agriculture the figures in connexion with closer and soldier land 
settlement have been included in the table for comparative purposes; the areas so 
purchased have been leased on 99-year terms having an option of purchase which the 
leaseholder may exercise at any time. 
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ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC. : TASMANIA. 











é Balance outstanding 
' Advances, , Lotal at 30th Jane, 1954. 
\ ete. made . Advances, : 
Advances, etc. 7S Sditrinie ete. at : 
fl iz 
* 1953-54. Si tesd: gi eorrelias Amount. 
: iS rg : £ 
Agricultural Bank— ; 
“State Advances Act and Rural Credits } 167.330 2,957,816 448 (a) 562.752 
Orchardists’ Relief, 1926 , i $6,832 1 53 
Unemployed (Assistance to Primary Producers) ! 
Relief Act 1930-1931 ee 3 os 114.302 . 
Bush Fire Relief 1934 ee a eae - . 14.555 3 56 
Crop Losses, 1934-35 er oh oe 10,086 2 213 
eastence to Pruierowers Act. 19g. bs 22 - 34,556 3 333 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Act 1942 % vee 't 3,764 i va 
Flood Sufferers’ Relief Act 1944 7 ae | 1.902 5: 441 
Commonwealth Re-establishment and Employ- | 
ment Act 1945 meat 8,168 403,995 325 217,953 
Primary Producers’ Relief Act 1947 . | a 297,846 302 64,589 
Minister for Agriculture— | 
Soldier Settlers— 
Advances : ne on 10,465 970,038 27 (6) 29,917 
Purchase of Estates, ete. (ec) a nee 3,244 2,555.654 (d) 513, 406,436 
Closer Settlers— 
Advances 2 Me 72 1,122 98,533 ; 5 6,459 
Purchase of Estates, etc.(c) | fe Ss 4,338 525,268 (d) 119 | 100,944 
Total as a = x3 194,667 | 8,035,147 « 1,753 | 1,390,146 
(a) Excludes £5,600 forfeited properties. (b) Excludes £204,813 advances capitalized, £79,166 
advances written off to bad debts, and £40,789 written off to revaluation. (c) Not regarded as 
outstanding advances by the Department. {d) Number of leaseholders, including those to whom 


advances have been made. 


& Northern Territory.—During the financial year 1953-54 two advances totalling 
£1,234 were made. The total amount advanced to 30th June, 1954 was approximately 
£34,220. At 30th June, 1954 the balance outstanding from 13 settlers, including interest, 
was £4,806. 


9. Summary of Advances.—The following table is a summary for each State (except 
Western Australia) and the Northern Territory to the 30th June, 1954. The particulars, 
so far as they are available, represent the total sums advanced to settlers, including 
amounts spent by the various Governments in the purchase and improvement of estates 
disposed of by closer and soldier land settlement, while the amounts outstanding reveal 
the present indebtedness of settlers to the Governments, including arrears of principal 
and interest but excluding amounts written off debts and adjustments for land revalua- 
tions, Particulars of Loans (Agricultural Occupations) under the Commonwealth 
Re-establishment and Employment Act 1945 and of certain advances for wire-netting 
and other purposes provided from Commonwealth funds are included. 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS, ETC. : SUMMARY. 


{ 4 ) 


' "Balance outstanding at 

















} say. : Total 3oth June, 1954. 
State. (made anne’ rasta tes 
1953-54. a] 

| ' cial eit Amount. 

! sate careers ak 

! £ i £ : £ 
New South Wales(a) .. ae 8,286,089 |b143,644,187, 28,002 | 45,865,791 
Victoria(a) .. me .. | 6,022,477 | 111,262,966 8,860 | 34,793,049 
Queensland | 1,905,281 | 29,354,508'(6)(c) 5,309 | 8,227,960 
South Australia 1,036,985 ; 31,031,762 35440 | 7,450,911 
Tasmania. ee + 194,667 : 8,035,147! 1,753 | 1,390,146 
Northern Territory ae \ 1,234 1 34/220) 13 4,806 

: } 

i 


1 








(a) Includes expenditure on acquisition, development and improvement of land for war service land 
settlement (see p. 102). (6) Incomplete. (ce) Number of accounts. 
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§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands. 


1. General.—The figures shown in the previous parts of this chapter show separately 
the areas alienated, in process of alienation, or occupied under various tenures. The 
following tables set out the position in regard to the tenure of land in each State, in the 
Northern Territory, and in the Australian Capital Territory during the latest year for 
which information is available—1954 in all cases. A summary for each State and 
Territory and for Australia as a whole is also supplied. Particulars for each year from 
1943 to 1953 appear in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 47, Part 1.—Rural Industries, 
page 10. The area occupied includes roads, permanent reserves, forests, etc. In some 
cases, lands which are permanently reserved from alienation are occupied under leases 
and licences, and have been included therein. Lands occupied under leases or licences 
for pastoral purposes are frequently held on short tenures only, and could thus be made 
available for settlement practically whenever required. 


2. New South Wales.—The total area of New South Wales is 198,037,120 acres, of 
which 26.2 per cent. had been alienated at 30th June, 1954; 7.1 percent. was in process 
of alienation; 58.9 per cent. was held under leases and licences; and the remaining 
7.8 per cent. was unoccupied, or held by the Crown. 


The following table shows particulars as at 30th June, 1954 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: NEW SOUTH WALES. 
30th JUNE, 1954. 





4. Unoceupied—Particulars of Lord 
Howe Island not being avail- 


(Acres.) 
We Slt = on ae eg ee 
Particulars. Area. | Particulars. Area, 
1. Alienated. op 3. Held under senest and 
Granted and sold prior to 1862... |—-7,146.579 Licences. 
a8 a auction and other sales, 1862 Homestead selections ‘nd grants .. 1,683.690 
- | 55,560,557 |} Alienable leases, sigan and per- 
Conditionally sold, 1862 todate .. 34,218,179 petual 26,082,601 
Granted under Volunteer Land Regu- Long-term leases. with limited right 
lations, 1867 to date : 172,198 of alienation .. ‘ 1,652,004 
Granted for pablie and religious pur- | Other long-term leases... 78,134,188 
poses 265,929 || Short-term ee and ‘temporary 
oA tenures F 7,042,250 
H Forest leases... be 1,916,477 
! 57.363,.442 || Mining and auriferoug leases ie 189,765 
Less lands resumed or reverted to | 
Crown “| 5-524-455 | Total o. «+ {116,700,975 
Total a 51,838,987 30H | 


2. In Process of Alienation. 


Conditional purchases ar as | 12,109,613 able, the area, 3,220 acres, is 
Closer settlement purchases A 1,494,169 included under unoccupied 
Soldiers’ group purchases .. a 158.168 (Approximate) a oe | 15,512,113 
Other forms of sale ae na 223,095 
(_———_-—_ a 
Total “a ae | 13.985.045 5. Total Area of State ate «+ [198,037,120 
. t . 





3. Victoria.—The total area of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, of which 54.7 per cent. 
had been alienated up to the end of 1954; 4.0 per cent. was in process of alienation 
under deferred payments and closer settlement schemes; 16.6 per cent. was occupied 
under leases and licences; and 24.7 per cent. was unoccupied or held by the Crown. 
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The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: VICTORIA, 
3ist DECEMBER, 1954. 


{Acres.) 





Particulars. Area. Particulars. -  Atea. 





1. Alisnated Be ar ++ 30.715.199 , 3. Leases and Licences held—- f 
Under Lands Department— \ 





Perpetual Leases .. : 60,911 
Agricultural College Leases . ‘ 33-138 
Other Leases and Licences. . , 19,906 
2. i Sid erica for ie sae me : report (Yearly) Grazing 6,252.978 
ees Mall : ee 2252. 
Seatrlenenk Tange 25 Oger 330,249 | Under Mines Department(a) eae 2.970, 322 
Mallee Lands (exclusive of Closer | [ar rae 
Settlement Lands) . ; 1,423,125 5 Total ae «+ | 9,337-255 
loser Settlement Lands ae 522,224 4 
Village Settlement .. ne 33 | 4. er by the Crown or ae 
: occupied ., - | 13.917,675 
u ooo, 
Total & «+. 2,275,631 '| 5. Total Area of State ve .. | §6,245.760 


A 


(a) Includes State Coal Mine area, 7,275 acres and State Electricity Commission area, 2,800 acres. 








4. Queensland.—The total area of this State is 429,120,000 acres, of which, on 318t 
December, 1954, 5.8 per cent. was alienated : 0.7 per cent. was in process of alienation ; 
and 84.4 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences. The remainder, 9.1 per 
cent., was either unoccupied or held as reserves or for roads. 


The distribution is shown in the following table :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS : QUEENSLAND, 
3ist DECEMBER, (954. 

















(Acres.) 
7 : | 
i. | 
Particulars. Area, | Particulars. ; Area. 
i 
ee ener en hones eae 
1, Alienated— il 3. Occupied under Leases and 
{ f Licences— 
By Purchase a oe | 24.515.360 Pastoral Leases fone «+ | 250,983,880 
Without Payment v4 oa 92,126 - Occupation Licences 10,519,328 
Grazing Selections and Settle- 
: ment Farm Leases ey 85,438,105 
il Leases—Special Purposes ++ | @ 2,074,302 
i Mining Leases a 553.802 
, Perpetual Leases ” Selections 
‘ al and Perpetual Lease Prickly 
Pear Selections .. 6.644.998 
! Auction Perpetual Leases, etc. | 376,558 
: Forest Grazing Leases (of 
Reserves) - ae 1,620,320 
| : Total - .- | 362,217,293 
! ee! 
i 4. Reserves (net, not leased), Surveyed 
Total oo ++ | 24,607,486 + Roads and Surveyed Stock 
' Routes. bs .. | 22,663.237 
i 5. Unoceupied .. ae -. | 16,496,315 
2, In Process of Alienation .. | 3.141.669 | 6. Total Area of State .. Ls | 429,120,000 





(a) Special leases of Crown Land, 485,202 acres; special leases of reserves, 1,589,100 acres. 
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5. South Australia.—The area of South Australia is 243,244,800 acres and at 30th 
June, 1954, 5.9 per cent. was alienated ; 0.1 per cent. in process of alienation ; 56.4 per 
cent. occupied under leases and licences; and 37.6 per cent. occupied by the Crown or 
unoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS: SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
30th JUNE, 1954. 








(Acres.) . 
' | I 
Particulars. i Area. i Particulars. Area. 
2 4 | 
1, Alienated— 3. Held under Lease and Licence (a)— | 
Sold of <r -. | 14,236,166 Perpetual Leases, nsdn Ir- | 
Granted for Public Purposes .. 139,306 rigation Leases... 18,686,678 
Pastoral Leases «+ | 115,387,376 
Other Leases and Licences |. 3,018,212 
137,092,266 
Tota) 
Total . ++) 14,375:472 i 
4. Area Unoceupied (b) « f 91,431,672 
| ace 
2. In Process of Alienation be 345,390 ] 5. Total Area of State zs Hal 243,244,800 








(a) Mining leases and licences have also been issued over an area comprising 156,743,650 acres. 
(b) {Includes surveyed roads, railways and other reserves, salt water lakes, lagoons, and. fresh water lakes. 


6. Western Australia.—The total area of Western Australia is 624,588,800 acres, 
of which, at 31st December, 1954, 3.9 per cent. was alienated ; 2.1 per cent. was in 
process of alienation ; and 33.4 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences issued 
either by the Lands, Mines or Forests Departments. The balance of 60.6 per cent. 
was unoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 
ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS : WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


3ist DECEMBER, 1954. 
(Acres.) 


1 





Particulars. 1 Area. | Particulars. Area, 
‘d t 
4 





' ae 
24,484,828 3. Leases and Licences in Force— 


1, Alienated 
" (i) Issued by Lands Depart- 
\ ment— : 
{ Pastoral Leases +. | 200,803,157 
: | Special Leases a 2,319,600 
2. In Process of Alienation— Leases of Reserves .. 596,193 
Midland Railway Concesstons .. 54,800 |} Residential Lots “ 45718 
Free Homestead Farms +e 386,138 Perpetual Leases ‘ 1,045,890 
Conditional Purchase igotaoz4b0 || (it) Issued d by Mines Depart- 
Selections under the Agricultural | } ment— 

Lands Purchase Act | 328,355 Gold-mining Leases .. 24.677 
Grazing Land ss 2,153,665 Mineral Leases 44,239 
Town and Suburban Lots oan 3,218 Miners’ Homestead 
Crown Grants of Reserves .. , 77,831 Leases. 33.264 

i (iii) oe Forests Depart- 
! | Timber Permits hos 3,761,194 
. Wt 
: j Total he .. - 208,632,932 
\ 
i 4. Area Unoceupied a «- | 378,364,633 


Total 13,406,407 





| 5. Total Area of State... «+ | 624,588,800 
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7. Tasmania.—The total area of Tasmania is 16,778,000 acres, of which, at 30th 
June, 1954. 37-3 per cent. had been alienated ; 2.0 per cent. was in process of alienation ; 
15.6 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences for either pastoral, agricultural, 
timber, or mining purposes, or for closer or soldier settlement; while the remainder 
(45.1 per cent.) was unoccupied or reserved by the Crown. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS : TASMANIA, 
30th JUNE, 1954. 











(Acres.) 
on (coc saes es i 
Particulars. Area. ; Particulars. Area. 
i we 
1. Alienated a wis we 6,262,004 | 3. Leases and Licences—continued. 
} (i) Issued by Lands Depart- 
i ment—continued. 

Soldier Settlement .. $0,562 
2. In Process of Alienation a5 338.289 ° ort-term Leases... 8,462 


Short. 
(ii) Issued by Mines Depart- 
ment .. oi os (a)30,059 


3. pense end Lise ee ‘ Total be a 2.606,500 
rt- ? 
” Tene Dre ase 1, 4- Area Occupied by the Crown or Un- , 
Islands 161,061 }) oceupied(d) .. ae +! 7,371,207 


Ordinary Leased Land 1,910,014 
Land Leased for Timber , 393,019 











Closer Settlement a 23,323 | 5. Total Area of State ca a 16.778,000 
(a) At 30th December, 1954. (5) Includes reservations for roads and various other public purposes 


4,069,811 acres, lands occupied by Commonwealth or State Departments, 21,444 acres and land acquired 
for Soldier and Closer Settlement but not leased, 2,256 acres. 


8. Northern Territory.—The area of the Northern Territory is 335,116,800 acres, of 
which, at 30th June, 1954, only 0.1 .per cent. was alienated ; 53.7 per cent. was held 
under leases and licences ; 14.1 per cent. was reserved for aboriginal, defence and public 
requirements; and the remaining 32.1 per cent. was unoccupied and unreserved. 


The following shows the mode of occupancy of areas at 30th June, 1954 :—Alienated, 
455.322 acres; leased—pastoral leases, 139,962,335 acres, other leases, licences and 
mission stations, 40,057,331 acres, total leased, 180,019,666 acres ; reserved for aboriginal, 
defence and public requirements, 47,031,605 acres; unoccupied and unreserved, 
107,610,207 acres; total, 335,116,800 acres. 


g. Australian Capital Territory—Alienated land of the Territory (excluding the 
Jervis Bay area) at the end of 1954 comprised 11.0 per cent. of the total area; land in 
process of alienation 6.9 per cent.; land held under lease and licence 53.7 per cent.; land 
otherwise occupied, including city tenures, 6.9 per cent.; and unoccupied 21.5 per cent. 


The following are the particulars of land areas in the Australian Capital Territory 
at the end of 1954 :—Alienated, 65,857 acres; in process of alienation, 41,224 acres ; 
leased—grazing, agricultural, etc., leases, 302,775 acres, grazing licences, 7,174 acres, 
total leased, 309,949 acres ; otherwise occupied, 36,324 acres; unoccupied, 129,446 acres; 
total. 582,800 acres. Including the Jervis Bay area of 18,000 acres—12,788 acres leased 
and 5,212 acres otherwise occupied—the grand total for the whole Territory is 600,800 
acres. 


4032/55.—4 
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10. Summary.—The following table provides a summary for each State and 
Territory, and for Australia as a whole, of the alienation and occupation of Crown lande 


in 1954 :— 
ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS, 1954. 






































: Private Lands. : Crown Lands. i 
: 7 i Total 
State or | In Process of Leased or; ‘Area. 
Territory. mlicne) Alienation. Licensed. } Ober. 
a Ne } 
: "000 Per ooo +=} Per | ‘ooo Per ‘ooo | Per j ‘ooo 
' Acres. — Cent. Acres, | Cent. ' Acres. : Cent. { Acres. | Cent. | Acres. 
| i! | } 
N.S.W.(u) os | 51.839 26.2 13,985 7-1. 126.701 58.9 | 15.512 7.& 5 198,037 
Victoria(b) =... | 30,715 54.7 2.276 4.0 | 9.337, 15.6 13,918 24.7. 56,246 
Queenslind(d) | 24.607 5.8 3,142 0.7; 362,211 Sg.4 1 39.160 9.1 | 429,120 
S. Aust.(a) 9... | 14.376 5.9 345 o.1 {| 127.092 | 56.4 1 91,432 37.6 | 243,245 
W, Aust.(6) .. 24,485 3.9 | 13.106 2.1 ' 208,633 | 33-4 | 378.364 | 60.4 , 624,588 
Tasmania(a) .. | 6.262 37-3 338 2.0, 2,607 15.61 7.571 45-1 | 16,778 
Nor. Terr(a) .. | 455 o.1 | : .. + 180,020 | 52.71 154.642 | 46.2 ' 335,117 
A.C.TE)(e)  .. 66 II.0) 4t 6.9! 223 53-7! 17k 28.4, 60r 
| [i 
! : \ | ! I ! 
Australia t 152,805 8.0 \ 33:233 1.8 .1.076,924 | 53-4 | 700,770 36.8 31,903,732 
4 | ' 
(uv) At 30th June. (6) At 31st December. (c) Inchides Jervis Bay area. 


A diagram showing in graphical form the areas alienated from the State, those in 
process of alienation under the various systems of deferred payments, the areas held 
under leases or licences and the areas left unoccupied was included in earlier issues of 
the Year Book (see No. 41, page 73), but is not reprinted in this issue. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE TERRITORIES OF AUSTRALIA. 


Notre.—The internal Territories of Australia are the Northern Territory and the 
Australian Capital Territory. External Territories under the control of Australia are :— 
Norfolk Island ; Papua (formerly British New Guinea); the Territory of New Guinea 
(under Trusteeship Agreement with the United Nations); Nauru (under Trusteeship 
Agreement with the United Nations) ; The Territory of Heard and McDonald Islands ; 
the Australian Antarctic Territory ; the Territory of Ashmore and Cartier Jslands; and 
the Territory of Cocos (Keeling) Islands. Information on all except Ashmore and Cartier 
Islands is contained in the following pages, and details of the acquisition of all the Terri- 
tories will be found on pp. 5, 25 and 26 of this issue. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 
§ 1. Area and Population. 


1. Area.—Upon the extension of New South Wales westward to the 129th meridian 
in 1825, the Northern Territory was incorporated in that colony, but in 1863 was 
annexed by Roval Letters Patent to the. province of South Australia. With the 
adjacent islands, it was transferred to the Commonwealth on ist January, 1911. The 
total area is 523,620 square miles. 


2. Population.—(i) Population excluding Fudl-blood Aboriginals. At the Census of 
30th June, 1954 the population of the Northern Territory, excluding full-blood aboriginals, 
was 10,281 males, 6,171 females, 16,452 persons. Corresponding figures at the Census 
of 30th June, 1947 were 7,378, 3,490 and 10,868 respectively. 


The white population of the Northern Territory increased slowly from 670 at the 
Census of 1881 to 3,767 in 1918. By 1921 it had decreased to 2,459, and in 1933 was 
only 3,306. At the Census of 1947 it had risen to9,116 an increase of 176 per cent. on the 
1933 figures, while at the Census of 1954 it had risen a further 8 per cent. to 16,492. 

fh 

Although at one time there were more than 4,000 Chinese in the Territory, at 30th 
June, 1954 there were only 325, these comprising the major proportion of the 486 full- 
blood non-European population, excluding Australian aboriginals, at that date. 


The half-caste population recorded at the Census of 1954 numbered 1,955, of whom 
1,659 were half-caste Australian aboriginals. Corresponding figures at the 1947 Census 
were, respectively, 1,364 and 1,247. 


(ii) The Aboriginals. The total number of full-blood aboriginals at 30th June, 1954 
was estimated at 13,744, of whom approximately 3,224 were in regular employment. 
By virtue of Aboriginals Ordinance No. 2 of 1953, part aboriginals are not, now deemed 
to be aboriginals within the meaning of the Aboriginals Ordinance 1918-1953, except 
children who were committed to institutions prior to the commencement of the ordinance 
and those who have requested the Director of Native Affairs to declare them aboriginals 
within the meaning of the ordinance. Aboriginal reserves comprise an area of approxi- 
mately 66,000 square miles, (See also Chapter XVI.—Population.) 
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§ 2. Legislation and Administration. 


On ist January, 1911 the Territory was transferred by South Australia to the 
Commonwealth. The terms are outlined in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 940. For 
particulars of the administration up to the Northern Territory (Administration) Act 
1931, by which it was for the second time placed in the hands of an Administrator, see 
Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. 


The Northern Territory (Administration) Act 1947 enabled the Northern Territory 
to set up a Legislative Council. The Council consists pf the Administrator and seven 
official and six elected members who make ordinances for the Territory, which must be 
aubmitted to the Administrator for assent. The Administrator may, or may not, assent 
to them, or he may reserve them for the Governor-General. The Governor-General 
may disallow any ordinance assented to by tke Administrator within six months 
from the date of assent, and the operation of ordinances relating to certain land or 
pecuniary transactions or to aboriginal affairs is dependent on his approval. Money 
votes may be proposed in the Council only by the Administrator himself, or by his 
permission or direction. 


The Territory elects » member to the House of Representatives, who was granted 
the right to take part in debates but not to vote, except on a motion for the disallowance 
of any ordinance of the Northern Territory or on any amendment of any such motion. 
However, the power of the Federal! Parliament to disallow ordinances was repealed by 
the Northern Territory (Administration) Aci 1947 referred to above. 


§ 3. Physiography. 


1. Tropical Nature of the Country.—The Territory is within the torrid zone, with 
the exception of a strip 24 degrees wide which lies south of the Tropio of Capricorn. 


2. Contour and Physical Characteristics—The low flat coast-line seldom reaches 
a height of 100 feet. Sandy beaches and mud flats, thickly fringed with mangroves, 
prevail. Sandstone, marl and ironstone form the occasional cliffy headlands. The sea 
frontage of more than 1,000 miles is indented by bays and inlets and intersected by 
numerous rivers, many of which are navigable for considerable distances from their 
estuaries. 


The principal features of the coast-line are enumerated in Official Year Book No. 1, 
p. 66; the rivers in No. 2, p. 76; the mountains in No. 3, p. 67; the lakes in No. 4, 
pp. 77, 78; the islands in No. 5, pp. 71, 72; and the mineral springs in No. 6, p. 65. 


Inland, the country generally is destitute of conspicuous landmarks. From the 
coast there is a genera] rise southwards to the vicinity of the 17th or 18th parallel of 
south latitude. where the higher lands form the watershed between the rivers that flow 
northwards to the sea and those that form the scanty supply of the interior systems. 
Towards the centre of the continent the land over a wide area is of considerable elevation, 
and there are several mountain ranges, generally with an east and west trend. 


§ 4. Climate, Fauna and Flora. 


1. The Seasons.—There are two main climatic divisions—the wet season, November 
to April, and the dry season, May to October, with uniform and regular changes of 
weather. Nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months. Further 
particulars appear in Official Year Book No. 6, p. 1116. 


z. Fauna.—The ordinary types of native Australian fauna inhabit the Territory. 
As elsewhere on the continent, the higher Theria are rare, but marsupials, birds, 
crocodiles, fresh-water tortoises, snakes (mostly non-venomous) and frogs abound. 
There are many varieties of fresh-water fish and littoral mollasca. Butterflies and 
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beetles are strongly represented. The white ant is a pest which is capable of serious 
destruction to wooden buildings unless special preventative measures are taken. Another 
species of the ant builds anthills which sometimes attain great dimensions. Mosquitoes 
and sandflies are very troublesome, particularly in the wet season. Native fauna are 
in some cases protected. Buffalo formerly existed in large herds, but their number 
has been greatly reduced by indiscriminate shooting. Buffalo shooting is now controlied 
by Ordinance. 


3. Flora.—The vegetation is North Australian in type, but a number of the forms 
belong to the Malayan and Oceanic regions. The timber trees are not of great commercial 
value, but in the coastal regions tropical vegetation grows luxuriantly to the water's 
edge. In the north, cypress pine, bloodwood and paperbark timbers are now cut and 
milled for local building purposes. These three timbers are resistant to termites. On 
the wide expanses of plain country in the interior there is little vegetation, the principal 
orders represented being :—Euphorbiaceae, Compositae, Convolvulaceae, Rubiaceae, 
Goodenoviaceae, Leguminosae, Utricaceae. 


More detailed particulars regarding fauna and flora are given in Official Year Book 
No. 6, pp. 1116-7. 


§ 5. Production. 


1. Agriculture——Up to the present, agriculture has made little progress in the 
Territory, although rice, peanuts, tobacco, cotton, grain sorghum, bananas, pineapples, 
citrus, mangoes, papaws, vegetables and fodder plants can be grown in certain areas. 
At the present time commercial agricultural production is practically confined to peanuts, 
which have been an export crop for some time (160 tons were exported in 1952), and 
vegetables and small-scale fruit production (mainly pineapple and citrus) for local con- 
sumption. 

In 1946, the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization com- 
menced scientific surveys to define more accurately the potentialities of the Territory. 
Surveys have been completed of the Katherine~Darwin, Barkly Tableland and Victoria 
River Regions. The survey of the Katherine~Darwin Region indicated that further 
investigations into agricultural possibilities were warranted. As a result, the Common- 
wealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization established an agricultural 
regearch station at Katherine to investigate the possibilities of dry farming in a land 
system covering an area of about 7,000 square miles in the Katherine-Daly River basin. 
The research work at this station was sufficiently encouraging in regard to the production 
of peanuts, grain sorghum, cotton and pastures to warrant investigations into the 
application of the findings on a commercial scale. To further the investigations the 
Commonwealth Government approved of the establishment by the Northern Territory 
Administration in 1952 of an experimental farm at Katherine for the purpose of carrying 
out trials with these crops to determine the requirements for farming them on a commercial 
scale. The trials are in progress but it is too early to make any pronouncements. 


The survey of the Katherine-Darwin Region also indicated various soil types in 
other parts of the Region on which agricultural production tests would be worthwhile. 
In order to carry out these tests economically and quickly the Administration organized 
in 1952 a mobile unit for the purpose of conducting trials on five soil types with pineapples, 
peanuts, sorghum, tobacco and other crops. 


Prospects for rice growing were indicated by the survey and in 1952 the Adminis- 
tration established rice research stations at Humpty Doo and at a location known as 
Sixty Mile near the Stuart Highway. A quarantine station was also established at 
an area known as the Chinese Rice Gardens (near Darwin) to enable oversea varieties 
of rice to be introduced under controlled conditions. At the rice research stations it 
has been demonstrated that rice can be grown but that the main problems of rice 
growing in the Territory are adequate water control and drainage, determination of 
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cultivation techniques in the soil conditions which obtain in the Territory and the pro- 
duction of a suitable rice variety for the rainfall, temperature and soil conditions of 
the area. 


2. Pastoral Industry.—The pastoral possibilities of certain paris of the Northern 
Territory were recognized at an early date, and in 1866 stock was brought into the 
Macdonnell Range country from South Australia. Six years later cattle were moved 
from Queensland to the northern parts of the Territory, and in 1879 Giles reached 
the Katherine River with 2,000 head of cattle and 12,000 sheep from Sonth Australia, 
For various reasons sheep-raising did not succeed. The cattle industry, however. 
progressed steadily and development of stock routes and other plans for the expansion 
of the industry are continuing. 


Cattle exported during 1954-55 (1953-54 figures in parentheses) numbered 77,452 
(126,125)—21,513 (72,058) to Queensland, 43,786 (46,951) to South Australia, 10,370 
(7,116) to Western Australia and 1,783 (nil) to the Philippines. Other livestock exports 
were :—horses, 479 (8); bulls, 5 (nil); pigs, 104 (nil) and camels, 11 (nil). Importations 
of live stock were :—bulls, 572 (826); other cattle, 9,340 (6,128); stallions, 1 (4); 
other horses, 611 (451); rams. 11 (41); other sheep, 2,575 (3,496) and pigs, 4 (nil). 


The estimated number of livestock in the Territory at the end of the years 1939 
and 1950 to 1954 is given in the table hereunder :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY : LIVESTOCK. 


























31st December— Horses. _—Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. | Goats. , Camels. ‘Donkeys. Mules. 
1 ! 

He ae ie ee Samiinenetd lameaenael aes 
1939 .. .+ + 32,721 ; 922,581 138,587 | 483 | 20,335 | 331 | 1.443 | 306 
1950 .. .. ' 29,366 | £,019,149 , 28,888 | 1,122 | 12,329 941} 918! 603 
1951 .. ++ . 32,519 | 1,057,906 | 30,935 794 | 10,520 98 | 1,180 | 603 
1952 .. ++ 34,645 | 935,602 | 33,773 799 {11,861 too} 873 546 
1953 .. + 136,985 | 966,033 | 31,232 | 1,132 | 12,502 53 | 1475 626 
1954 .- ++ (33,035 | 968,755 |28,644 } 911 | 11,152 50 | 661 364 





3. Hides and Skins.—The number of hides and skins exported from the Northern 
Territory during 1953-54 was as follows :—buffalo, 5,132; sheep, 748; crocodile, 
1,572; and cattle, 6,113. In addition, a considerable number of kangaroo skins were 
exported, but details are not available. : 


4. Mining.—Alluvial gold digging in the Northern Territory commenced in 1869 
and in 1881 the yearly return was valued at £111,945. The value of minerals produced 
in the Territory in 1953 and 1954 fell slightly from the all-time peak of £1,282,000 in 
1952 mainly because of a fall in the value of wolfram. The main mineral was gold, most 
of which was won at Tennant Creek and the majority from one mine, ‘‘Noble’s Nob”. 
Five batteries are operated by companies on this field, which is noted for its rich patches 
of ore. The value of copper production increased, most of the ore being obtained from 
the “Peko” mine at Tennant Creek. The ore is treated by the Company’s own plant 
at the mine. The Harts Range Mica Field continues to produce the bulk of Australian 
high grade mica. Tin concentrates were produced at Maranboy, where a Government- 
owned treatment plant is in operation. Uranium minerals were first discovered at 
Rum Jungle in September, 1948, and many other deposits were subsequently found. 
Great interest in uranium mining is now being shown and many Australian and over- 
sea mining companies are engaged in the search for radio-active minerals. The first 
full scale uranium treatment plant was opened at Rum Jungle by the Prime Minister 
on 17th September, 1954, and continuous production of uranium oxide is now being 
achieved. 
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The following table shows the value of mineral production for the years 1950 to 1954 
compared with 1939 :— 
NORTHERN TERRITORY : VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION. 








( £’000.) 
= = , : AP 2 eee oe 
es cont: ent Copper Mie: Wolfr: Tas 
Year, Ons: , fetes Ore. ona ONTam. at Minerats. 
1 2 (a) 
& =| eS x < ene ee 
{ ; 
1939. . 163 , 4 2. 16 58 244 
' : ! 
1950.. 543 | 15° 57 | 62 26 708 
1950. 603 | 22 44 | 59 257 987 
1952.. 681 | Io: 53 | 92 413! 1,282 
1953-. 820 | 15 | 18 102 267 , 1,221 
1954. 839 Iq 114 123 55 | 1,145 








(a) Exeludes uranium. 


5. Pearl and Other Fisheries.—-In 1884, mother-of-pearl-shell was discovered in the 
harbour of Port Darwin. Since that time the areas fished have extended to the various 
banks to seaward and coastwise along the Northern Territory coast. Production of shell 
since the war has varied considerably, year by year, but since 1950 has shown a decided 
increase :—1950—-89,000 Ib., value, £22,000; 1951—188,000 lb., value, £51,000 ; 
1952—260,000 lb., value, £59,000 ; 1953—487,000 lb., value, £125,000; 1954—460,000 
lb., value, £119,000. 

The 194 season was fished by eleven vessels compared with ten for 1953. ‘The 
price of shell still remains high, £700 a ton for good grade shell being the average for 
1953- 

Darwin continues to provide a firm and ready market for fish, but supplies are some- 
what irregular. 


§ 6. Land Tenure. 


t. General.—A description of the system of land tenure in force in the Terrifory in 
1928 is given in Official Year Book No. 22, Chapter V.—Land Tenure and Settlement. 
It was revised in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 329-30, and Chapter TV.—Land Tenure 
and Settlement of this issue contains statistical information on the subject. 

Almost half the land in the Northern Territory is reserved, v1 unoceupied and 
unreserved, the remainder, apart from a very small proportion alienated. being held 
under various forms of lease and licence. which are described briefly below and in more 
detail in Official Year Book No. 39. pp. 329-30. 


2. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc., Leases—Pastoral Levses—granted for periods not 
exceeding 50 vears. 

Pastoral Homestead Leases—granted in perpetuity but available only to persons 
who intend to reside bona fide on the leased land. Firms or companies are incapable of 
holding this type of lease. . 

Agricultural Leases--yranted in perpetuity, with area for any one lease limited 
accoruing to type of farm (Cultivation Farms. Class 1. 1,280 acres, Class 2. 2,560 acres ; 
Mixed Farming and Grazing, Class 1, 12,800 acres, Class 2, 38,4u0 acres). 

Leases of Town Lands—except in Darwin, granted in perpetuity (in Darwin granted 
for periods up to 9g years). 

Miscellaneous Leasea—granted for any prescribed or approved purpose, for periods 
not exceeding 21 years. 

Grazing Licences—yranted to graze stock on Crown lands for periods not exceeding 
one vear. : 

Occwpatiun Licences—granted for manufacturing, industrial or any prescribed 
purposes, for periods not exceeding 5 years. 

Miscellaneova Licences—granted for periods not exceeding 12 months. 

Leases to Aboriginals—granted for areas not exceeding 160 acres each for any period 
of vears upon such terms and conditions as thought fit. 
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The foregoing leases and licences are granted at specified rentals or rentals fixed by 
the Administrator and subject to re-appraisement, and under various prescribed or 
specified conditions. 


3. Mining Leases, etc.—Holdings under Miners’ Rights—entitling holder, for a fee of 
58. for 12 months from date of issue, to occupy Crown lands for mining and to curry out 
works thereon. 

Gold-mining Leases—granted for a period of 21 years, renewable for a further 21 
years, for areas not exceeding 20 acres each, at an annual rent of 2s. per acre and with 
payment of a royalty of 3d. in the £1 on the value of gold won. 

Mineral Leases—granted in blocks not exceeding 40 acres each, at an annual rent 
of 1s. per acre, with term and renewal and royalty as for gold-mining leases, 

Dredging Claims—granted. for gold or minerals claima, the area not exceeding 300 
acres each, at an annual rent of 2s. per acre. 

Petroleum Prospecting Permiis—granted to search for oil over one, two or three 
areas not exceeding in aggregate 10,000 square miles for a term not exceeding 12 months 
and a fee of £100. The permittee must enter into a bond for at least £1,000 to comply 
with the conditions of the permit and the provisions of the Petroleum (Prospecting 
and Mining) Ordinances 1954 and the regulations thereunder. 

Petroleum Licences—confer an exclusive right to carry out the detailed surveys and 
other operations necessary to test the land for petroleum. A licence is granted to a 
permittee for a fee of £20 over an area not exceeding 2,500 square miles upon the permittee 
entering into a bond of at least £5,000 to comply with the provisions of the licence and 
the Ordinance and Regulations. 

Petroleum Leases—granted to a licensee for a period of 21 years, and renewable 
for a further period of 21 years, in respect of an area not exceeding 500 square miles. 
The lessee shall pay a royalty of 10 per cent. upon the gross value of all crude oil produced. 

Coal Licences—granted to search for coal over an area not exceeding 1,000 square 
miles for a period of five years, at an annual fee of £10. 

Coal Leases—granted for a period of 21 years, renewable for 21 years at an annual 
rental of 1s. per acre and a royalty fixed by regulation. 

Business and Residence Areas—granted at the prescribed fee, authorizing the holder 
to occupy on a gold or mineral field an area not exceeding one acre for residence and 
carrying on business (one-quarter of an acre if for residence only). 

Garden Areas—granted under prescribed conditions, on a gold or mineral field for 
growing fruit or other garden produce, the area of each garden not exceeding 5 acres. 

There are various conditions regarding working, employment and value of machinery 
used, which apply to the foregoing leases and licences. 


§ 7. Trade, Transport and Communication. 


1. Trade.—No record is kept of the trade between the States and the Territory. 
Direct oversea imports amounted to £34,000 in 1938-39. In the post-war years 1945-46 
to 1948-49 they averaged about £200,000 a year, but in the three years 1950-51 to 1952-53 
the average was about £620,000 a year. In 1953~54 imports totalled £641,757. Direct 
oversea exports amounted to £13,000 in 1938-39 and are still relatively small—£30,169 
in 1953-54. , 

2. Shipping.—Shipping services to Darwin are provided about once per month by 
a ship of the Australian Shipping Board from the eastern States and a twice monthly 
service from Western Australia by ships of the Western Australian State Shipping 
Service. An oversea tanker visits Darwin quarterly with supplies of aircraft fuel and 
other petroleum products. Other oversea vessels call at irregular intervals. During 
1952-53, 39 calls were made by vessels at Darwin, landing approximately 35,000 tons 
of merchandise and 27,000 tons of petroleum products. In 1953-54 vessels made 43 
calls and landed approximately 33,000 tons of merchandise and 42,000 tons of petroleum 
products. Total tonnages landed pre-war amounted to approximately 29,000 tons 
per annum. 


3. Air Services.—Darwin, a first class international airport, is the first port of arrival! 
in Australia for virtually all aircraft from Europe and Asia. Qantas Empire Airways 
Ltd. (under contract te the Commonwealth Government) operates, through Darwin, a 
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Sydney-Singapore-London passenger and freight service ; a Sydney-Hong Kong—Japan 
service; and a Sydney—Manila—Japan service. Calls are also made at Darwin on the 
return flight of the service from Sydney to Johannesburg. The Air France service from 
Paris to Noumea via Saigon calls at Darwin. British Overseas Airways Corporation 
operates a London-Singapore-Sydney service, and Australian National Airways, 
in conjunction with Air-Ceylon, operates a service to London. Both these services also 
call at Darwin. Regular inland services calling at Darwin are Trans-Australia Airlines 
(Adelaide—-Darwin and Brisbane-Darwin), MacRobertson-Miller Aviation, which runs 
regular services between Darwin and Perth, and Darwin and Wyndham, and Connellan 
Airways, which operates services between Alice Springs, Wyndham, Borroloola, Katherine 
and the Queensland border. Smaller services, mainly on a charter basis, operate from 
Darwin. From Darwin the Aerial Medical Service operates two aircraft and the North 
Australian Airways local charter flights. An aero club with head-quarters at the airport 
also operates. 


4. Railways.—Under the agreement made between the Commonwealth and the 
State of South Australia for the transfer of the Northern Territory, which was ratified 
by the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910, the Commonwealth was to construct 
the Northern Territory portion of the transcontinental railway line (connecting Adelaide 
and Darwin via Port Augusta). 


The northern line from Adelaide terminates at Alice Springs, about 192 miles north 
of the southern boundary of the Territory. The Commonwealth Government acquired, 
on 1st January, 1911, the property in the line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta 
(478 miles), and on 1st January, 1926 the contro! thereof was transferred to the Com- 
monwealth Railways Commissioner. The extension to Alice Springs (293 miles) was 
opened for traffic in 1929. The line from Darwin to Pine Creek, about 146 miles, was 
extended to Katherine River (200 miles from Darwin) in 1917, and as far as Birdum (316 
miles from Darwin) in 1929. Extensions are still under consideration. 


The Clapp plan for the standardization of Australian railways recommended, inter 
alia, the construction of a standard gauge (4 ft. 84 in.) strategic and developmental 
railway between Dajarra (Queensland) and Birdum, and the conversion to standard 
gauge of the Birdum-Darwin line, but not the conversion of the Port Augusta—Alice 
Springs line nor the construction of a 4 ft. 8$ in. line between Alice Springs and Birdum. 
Provisior for both of the last two projects, however, was included in an agreement with 
South Australia enacted in 1949. 


It was agreed by the Governments of the Commonwealth and South Australia in 
1950 that a standard gauge railway from Stirling North to Leigh Creek coalfields (157 
miles) should be constructed. This is now under construction and is regarded as the 
first step in the ultimate provision of a standard gauge railway between Port Augusta 
and Alice Springs. 


5. Roads.—During the war, roads were built connecting Alice Springs with Darwin, 
and Mount Tsa (Queensland) with Tennant Creek. The first of these roads, known as 
the North-South Road or Stuart Highway, is 954 miles long, and runs via Larrimah 
and Tennant Creek. The Mount Isa~Tennant Creek Road (Barkly Highway) is 403 
miles long. Both were uscd extensively during the war, the Stvart Highway, in 
particular, experiencing very heavy and continuous traffic. Since the war, the Stuart 
Highway has been used continually as a means of transporting foodstuffs and other 
supplies to Darwin and northern centres, and is now the main route for overland 
tourists and travellers from the southern States to Darwin. Both roads have good 
water bores and communications. There are now 12,274 miles of road in the Territory. 


6. Posts, Telegraphs, Telephones and Wireless.— Postal communication is maintained 
by road and rail transport between Darwin and the capital cities of Australia. In 
addition, the vessels belonging to the Western Australian State Shipping Service give a 
regular service between Fremantle and Darwin. Mail is also carried between the capital 
cities of Australia and Darwin by the airway companies operating in each State. Inland, 
the northern part of the Territory receives its mail via Darwin or by means of the 
serial services, and the southern districts are served via Adelaide. 
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The transcontinental telegraph line, covering a length of 2,230 miles, runs in a 
northerly direction from Adelaide to Darwin, and provides telegraphic communication 
between Darwin and other parts of the world. 

Long-distance telephone communication is estallished between Datwin and the 
other capital cities of Australia, and oversea telephone communication through Sydney 
1s also available. 

Regional national broadcasting stations are situated at Darwin and Alice Springs. 
The majority of homesteads on pastoral leases are equipped with pedai wireless sete 
operated under licence from the Postmaster-General’s Department. These stations 
are in daily communication with Flying Doctor Bases situated at Alive Springs (Northern 
Territory), Wyndham (Western Australia) and Cloncurry (Queensland), and are used 
for transmission of radio-telegrams and other communications. 


§ 8. Education. 


1. European.—Schools for European and part-European children in the Northern 
Territory are conducted for the Commonwealth on an agreed basis of reimbursement 
by the South Australian Department of Education which is represented in Darwin by 
an Assistant Supervisor of Education, Northern Territory Schools. 

At the beginning of the 1954 school year there were 9 Government schools for 
European children in the Northern Territory, with 61 teachers and 1,650 pupils, providing 
instruction according to the South Australian curriculum. Facilities for secondary 
education exist at schools at Darwin and Alice Springs. The former conducts classes 
for the Leaving Certificate, but the latter at present normally only provides instruction 
to Intermediate Certificate level. 

Children of primary and pre-Intermediate secondary standard who live more than 
10 miles from an established school receive an allowance of £70 per annum plus fare 
concessions if they board away from home in order to attend school. Six exhibitions 
are available annually on the results of the Intermediate Certificate, the benefits being 
£50 per annum, a £5 book allowance per annum and annual return fares if the recipients 
board away from home in order to attend school. 

Approximately roo children receive correspondence education under the South 
Australian Correspondence School system. The ‘‘ School of the Air ” supplements normal 
correspondence instruction for certain children. Some of these live as much as 500 miles 
distant from Alice Springs, from which point the ‘‘ School of the Air” is conducted. 
Five half-hourly sessions are given each week and the unique feature of the ‘“‘ School 
of the Air” is the “‘ Question and Answer” section which forms a part of every session. 
Children with access to radio transceivers are able to ask questions of their teacher and 
all other pupils listen to the answers. 

Five pre-school centres have been established in the Territory. Of these, three reach 
the required standards for subsidy by the Administration. Up to the present this subsidy 
has been the amount of the salary of a trained pre-school teacher. During the year, 
however, new policy was approved by which the Administration, in addition to subsi- 
dizing the teacher’s salary, bears the cost of building pre-school centres in approved 
circumstances. The first centre to be built under these conditions is now under con- 
struction. ‘wo scholarships are offered each year for Territory girls to qualify as pre- 
school teachers, 


2. Native.—The social, cultural and educational background of the aboriginals 
has made necessary the establishment of special schools for them. It is envisaged that 
this necessity will ultimately pass. These schools are conducted by the Commonwealth 
Office of Education in its capacity as agent for the Administration. Nine have so far 
been established. A special syllabus and series of readers have been prepared for use 
in these schools. Free mid-day meals, milk and school clothes are provided to the 
pupils. Close touch between the Administration and the Commonwealth Office of 
Education in connexion with these schools is maintained through the person of the 
Senior Education Officer (of the Office of Education staff) who is stationed at Darwin. 
In addition to the 9 Administration schools, 13 schools for aboriginal children are 
conducted by Missions with the aid of Government subsidies. One school, with similar 
aid, has been established on a pastoral property and the establishment of others along 
similar lines is planned. 
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3. Theoretical Training of Apprentices.—The recognition that technical school 
training is an estension of workshop training has led to the intreduction of dav-time 
classes which apprentices attend without loss of pay. Apprentices are directed by the 
Apprentices Board to undertake correspondence courses conducted by the Technical 
Correspondence Schoo! of the South Australian Education Department and the Sydney 
Technical Schon), these courses covering the work prescribed for the various trades in 
Sovth Australia and New South Wales. 


§ 9. Native Welfare. 


The Welfare Ordinance, which the Legislative Council passed in June, 1953, estab- 
lished the principle that native people would be committed to the care of the State on 
the grounds of their need for special care and assistance and not on the grounds of race 
or colour and it laid on the Director of Welfare a positive responsibility for the advance- 
ment of wards in his care. The Employment Ordinance provides for the training of 
wards and assistance in establishing them in occupations, either on their own account 
or as employees. The Ordinance envisages apprenticeships for the better-educated 
wards and training-on-the-job for those wards not yet capable of entering into apprentice- 
ships. It also envisages financial aid to natives or groups of natives who may, under 
the guidance of the Director, be able to engage on activities (for example in agriculture, 
cattle raising, hunting or fishing) on their own behalf. The Director of Welfare is 
responsible for supervising employment for the wards in his care, and protective 
legislation for those in employment is retained. The legislation does not, of course, 
apply to any persons who are not wards and it is envisaged that native people who have 
ceased to be wards will come within the normal industrial customs of the country. 


§ 10. Finance. 


Details of revenue and expenditure of the Territory for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 
are shown below :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY : REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 

















( £.) 
= ey 7 [ 3 
item. 1949~50. { 1950-5r. | £951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
REVENUE. 

Taxation— ' 
Prohate and Stamp Duties | 7,185. 9,307 6,201 54565 6,292 
Motor Registration. . Be (2) , _{(@) (2) __ 11,354 25,882 
Total -i (4) | (@) (a) 16,919 32,174 

Business Undertakings— \ i : ye 

Railways— ' ; 

North Australia .. “+, 34,880 38,227; 48,929 42,160 68,411 


Cen‘ral Australia. . . 


. ! 775,845! 815,739] 1,241,050: 1,290,207: 1,552,690 
Postmaster-General’s Depart- | 

















ment .. ke .. 118,292; 135,218] 166,533 182,788 — 205,747 
Electricity Supply .. ey 1035177 119,054; 139,572 269.521 250,687 
Total 7 .. 1,032,194! 1,108,238) 1,596,084, 1,775,766, 2,086,535 

4 : Acme ee pi eae oa 

Other— | 
Rent and Rates .. bs 77,068 = 88,3071 101,263, 115,758 127,852 
Miscellaneous av on 86,.523' 101,939: 167,536; 177,839, 227,I1I0 
z, ; for pte wet RS 
Total ” -. 163,591 190,246’ 268,799. 293,597, 354,962 
biicat | Sone \~ 

Grand Total ++ 1,202,970| 1,307,791' 1,871,084, 2,086,282, 2,473,671 





(a) Not available. 
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NORTHERN TERRITORY: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE—continued. 


























(£) 
; | 
Item. , 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
EXPENDITURE. 

Public Debt Charges— i | 
Interest(d) -» ' 331,356] 347,034. 342,912 341,285] 345,914 
Debt Redemption(e) Pe 112,188) 117,794; 123,679 129,848) 136,332 
Other 38 at 1,406 470" oe 133 ay 

Total > -. 444950, 466,198! 466,501] 471,266! 482,246 
ater a 

Business Undertakings— | 

Railways— ‘ 1 

North Australia .. oe 74; o90| 69.3241 90,966! 114,477] 139,324 

Central Australia. . 727,689| 867,206} 1,178,320} 1,296,618) 1,359,181 
Postmaster-General’s Depart. | 

ment .. 123,239 164,138 181,093] 165,095! 178,898 
Electricity Supply .. 4 152,235 202,560} 280,064] 266,614] 268,307 


Water Supply ae .. 1 36,023 48,771 56,15! 71,104 73495 
Hostels Loss. . a AG 35,061 45,259 29,185 42,653 25,159 





Total ' 1,148,337] 1,397,258} 1 (815,779 1,956,361| 2,044,364 
Social Expenditure— | ( 
Aboriginal Affairs 101,064 175,094) 286,041, 278,492| 354,266 


Educational Services - 


31,963} 53,718 75,838! 95,476; 94,578 
Public Health, Recreation and ! : ' 











| 
' 
| 
Law, Order and Public Safety | 16,540) 20 1050), 31,357 35,063 32,738 
! 
| 








Charitable 250,139] 326,489: 389,158! 508,166, 547,680 
Total 399,706] 575; 351, 782,394 917,197| 1,029,262 
Capital Works and Services— 
Railways— 1 
North Australia .. 21,415 20,105 20,209] 162,020] 229,861 
Central Australia. . 76, a 5,115| 133,699} 676,298) 560,146 
Postmaster- General’s Depart- ' 
ment. ' 4,924 45144] 8,164 18,092 
Water Supplies, Roads, Stock j 
Routes, etc. : 58,178| 106,082, 215,366| 174,780] 142,402 
Darwin Lands Acquisition 79,790] 112,439 ae 56,209 an 
Buildings, Works, Sites, ete. .. 4775198| 975,075) 974,058| 858,459] 1,161,384 
Plant and Equipment 91,978 167,125) gl, 651 116,707] 137,096 
All Other— ; 
Territory Administration 486,961! 553,947; 529,1271 683.711] 745,977 





Developmental Services 

Municipal, Sanitary and Gar. 
bage Services hy 

Shipping Subsidy 

Airmail Service Subsidy 

Freight Concessions on North 
Australian and Central Aus- 
tralia Railways 

Rent, Repairs and Maintenance, 


Seat | 93,304' 88,170 117,419} 140,541 


57,207| 67,568! 73,565,  88,33¢} 81,796 
4,767) 4,700! 3,800! 3,800 3,800 
a ka 5,200, 5,200 I1,000 11,708 


196.339 296, sat 512, 678) 530,450 587,939 














Total ae “4 | 805,213| 1,391,465: 1,439,127 2,052,637} 2,248,981 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 





nei. II4,IQI} 149, ss 125,233} 153,608{ 152,768 
Total 926,687 741701845) 1,3375773, 1,588,324 1,724,529 

Grand Total -» | 3,724,893] 5,001, 117! 5,841, 664! 6,985,985 7,529,382 

PE er eng tara ee mrcreren Memget re 


Debt Redemption, 1949-50, £88,170; 1950-51, £62,575; 1951-52, £97,199; 1952-53. £102,0445 
1953-54, £107,138. 
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THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY. 


1. Intreductory.—Information regarding the selection and establishment of Canherra 
as the Australian capital city, the physiography of the Territory and its early history 
will be found in earlier issues of the Official Year Book—See List of Special Articles. 
etc., at the end of this volume under Canberra and Federal Capital City. 


On 12th March, 1913 the official ceremony to mark the start of operations in con- 
nexion with the establishment of the Seat of Government was carried out. At this 
ceremony the selection of ‘‘ Canberra ” as the name of the capital city was announced. 


On oth May, 1927 Parliament House at Canberra was officially opmed by Hie 
Royal Highness Albert, Duke of York—afterwards His Majesty King Geowe VI.—the 
occasion being the 26th anniversary of the opening of the first Parlisment of the Com. 
monwealth at Melbourne by His Royal Highness George, Duke of Comwall and York—~ 
afterwards His Majesty King George V.—on oth May, 1901. (For particulars of the 
opening ceremony see Official Year Book No. 21, p. 604.) 


The development of the Territory administration prior to the taking over of 
control by the Federal Capital Commission on rst January, 1925 is described in 
summarized form in Official Year Book No. 18, and in Official Year Book No. 22 
a summary is given of the administrative activities of the Federal Capital Commission. 
The administration of the Territory by this authority was continued until 3cth April, 
1930, when the Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1924-1929 was repealed, 
and the powers and functions of the Commission reverted to the Government. 


Since April, 1932 the general control of the Territory has been exercised by the 
Minister for the Interior, certain specific services, however, being undertaken by the 
Department of Health, the Department of Works and the Attorney-General’s Department 


An amendment to the Seat of Government Acceptance Act in 1938 provides that 
the Territory shall be known as the Australian Capital Territory. 


2. Progress of Work.—(i) General. Further progress in providing housing and. 
allied community facilities has been shown in the works programme in the Australian 
Capital Territory for the financial year 1953-54 and engineering services were kept 
abreast of developmental requirements. Planning was begun for the increase in population 
which will result from transferring other Departments to Canberra as the various sections 
of the new Administrative Building are completed. 


There has been extensive building construction with the establishment of the 
Australian National University at Canberra and facilities for the expansion of Defence 
Services at Duntroon, Fairbairn and Harman. 


During 1953-54, the total expenditure on capital and maintenance works in the 
works programme amounted to £4,626,985. 


The average combined labour force of the Department of Works and contractors 
’ working for the Department during 1953-54 totalled 2,271 men. 


(ii) Works Programme. (a) Housing. During 1953-54, 489 dwelling units were 
completed (424 built by contract and 65 by day labour), including 93 brick, 42 brick 
veneer, 54 timber, 75 monocrete and 225 prefabricated (209 Riley Nevsum and 16 
Econo Steel). Of the total units built, 10: and 84, respectively, were builtin the suburbs 
of Narrabundah and O’Connor, 247 in the longer established but recently extended suburbs 
of Ainslie (86), Deakin (62) and Yarralumla (99), 24 in the suburb of Reid and 22 in 
Griffith. Four hundred and sixty were built for the Department of the Interior, 9 
for War Services Homes, 16 for the Australian National University and 4 for the 
Department of the Army. At 30th June, 1954 there were 313 houses under construction, 


(6) Other Building. Major projects completed during the year 1953-54 included 
an infants school at Turner ; the erection of a 50-bed ward at the Canderra Community 
Hospital ; and the erection of four plant laboratories for the Commmwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization at Black Mountain. 

Projects for the Australian National University comprised the completion of 
University House, the Studies and Laboratories Block and a workshop for the John Curtin 
School of Medical Research. 
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Further progress was made on the permanent Administrative Building at Parkes 
and about ore half had been completed at 30th June, 1954. Work has been concen- 
trated on “‘ A” block, which, when completed will be occupied, while the remainder 
of the building is being completed. 

Work is well advanced on the Griffith infants’ school but at Mt. Stromlo work 
on a dome <or a 74-inch telescope has been temporarily suspended. The erection of 
a 20 chamber Hoffman brick kiln at Westridge, an Olympic Swimming Pool at Parkes 
and extensions to Staff quarters at the Canberra Community Hospital was commenced. 

At the Royal Military College, Duntroon, erection of a new Cadets barracks and 
an engineering laboratory are both nearing completion. 

Further progress was made on the central administrative block of the C.S.I.R.0. 
at Black Mountain and the erection of a new plant repair shop and depot at Molonglo 
was commenced. 

Telepkone exchanges at Barton and Braddon and alterations and additions to the 
ground floor at the Canberra Post Office, East Block, were almost completed. 

(c) Engineering Works and Services. During 1953-54 12 miles of sub-divisional 
roads were constructed to serve newly built areas, bringing the length of city roads 
at 30th June, 1954 to 208 miles, comprising 3 miles of concrete, fo4 miles of bitumen 
paved and ror miles of gravel. At the same date the length of city footpaths was 116 
miles. During 1953-54 about 9 miles of city roads were sealed and road maintenance 
works included the resealing of 5 miles of city roads and 3 miles of country main roads. 
Major projects were the construction of an access road from Harman Naval Station to 
the new transmitting station at ‘‘ Bonshaw ”, sub-divisional roads in Ainslie, Narrabundah, 
O’Connor and the C.S.I.R.0. areas, and roads constructed at the Australian National 
University, Canberra. The Cotter road and other main roads were improved. 

During 1953-54, 44,454 feet of water mains were laid to reticulate water services 
to new buildings. At 30th June, 1954, 6,538 houses were connected to the water supply 
system. The consumption for 1953-54 was 1,807 million gallons with an average daily 
consumption of about 168 gallons per head. 

New works undertaken during the year were the 24” Cotter section main and a 24” 
main from Lower Red Hill to London Circuit. Progress of work is well advanced. 
Other major works included completion of a two million gallon water storage tank at 
Red Hill and the extension of the Cotter pump house which is now ready for the 
installation of new pumps. 

During the same period 35,129 feet of sewer mains were laid to connect newly built 
houses to the sewerage system and 6,286 houses and buildings had been connected to 
the sewerage system by 30th June, 1954. 


3. Forestry.—A considerable amount of reafforestation work has Leen undertaken 
and plantations (mainly Pius radiate) have been established at Uriarra, Mount Stromlo, 
Pierce’s Creek, Green Hills and Kowen. Experimental plots have been established in 
the Brindabella mountains and soil conservation areas at various locations throughout 
the Territory. 

The total area of softwood plantations at 30th June, 1954 was 16,500 acres, of which 
14,500 acres were Pinus radiata, the balance cunsisting of other softwood species, chiefly 
Pinus ponderosa and Pinus laricio. 

Forestry operations were begun on Mount Stromlo in 1915. Plantings up to 1925 
were chiefly on decorative lines, but since then a much wider programme has been under- 
taken. Sawmill timber is now being obtained from the logs resulting from thinning 
operations ana clear felling of mature plantations. The yearly output of pine timber 
has increased from 30,000 super. feet in 1930-31 to approximately 10 million super. feet 
at the present time, the total amount cut to date being about 91 million super. feet. 
The present ouvput consists of approximately 50 per cent. saw log timber, producing 
building matericl, and 50 per cent. case-making materials. 

In 1926 a comprehensive review was undertaken of the Territory’s potentialities 
for forest development. A system of forest management was instituted in the existing 
forest area, and a considerable amount of survey and assessment work has been completed, 
resulting in the extension of operations, including fire protection, to 100,000 acres of 
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hardwood forests in the Cotter catchment area. Hardwood produced during 1953-54 
amounted to 2,240,000 super. feet, log measure all of which was used in building operations 
in Canberra. The total amount of hardwood cut from A.C.T. forests to date is about 
29,500,000 super. feet. 


4. Lands.—{i) General. Reference has been made in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book to the general conditions of land tenure in the Australian Capital Territory 
and to the area of alienated and leased land and Chapter IV.—Land Tenure and Settle- 
ment, of this issue contains statistical information on the subject. 


Under the Seat of Government (Administration} Act 1910, Crown lands in the 
Territory may not be sold or disposed of for any estate in freehold except in pursuance 
of some contract entered into before the commencement of that Act. Leases of land 
in the city area are granted under the City Area Leases Ordinance 1936-1951, and leases 
of other lands under the Leases Ordinance 1918-1937. Land is also leased for various 
purposes in the city area under the Church Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-1932 and 
the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 1925-1943, and one lease under the Church of 
England Lands Ordinance 1926 has been granted for church purposes. 


As considerable portions of the Territory lands are not required in connexion with 
’ the establishment of the city. large areas have been leased under special improvement 
conditions in regard to the extermination of noxious weeds and the destruction of rabbits 
and other pests. The lands are classified inte three grades of agricultural and three 
grades of grazing land. Leases may be granted for grazing, fruitgrowing, horticulture, 
agriculture or other purposes for a period not exceeding 25 years. The annual rental is 
4 per cent. of the assessed value of the land, including improvements which are the 
property of the Crown, plus the amount of rates payable. No person may hold under 
lease land of a greater value than £10,000, exclusive of the value of buildings and fences 
thereon. 


Under the City Area Leases Ordinance 1936-1951 the Government may grant leases 
in the city area of any Crown land for business or residential purposes. Such leases may 
be issued for a period not exceeding 99 years at. a rental equal to 5 per cent. of the 
unimproved value of the land, which value is subject to re-appraisement at the expiration 
of 20 years, and thereafter every 20 years. A suitable building must be commenced 
within 6 months and completed within 12 months unless an extension of time is allowed. 


Gi) Jervis Bay Territory. The Commonwealth acquired from the State of New 
South Wales sovereign rights over the area comprising ahout 28 square miles of land 
and water at Jervis Bay for possible use as a port in connexion with the Australian 
Capital Territory. The Royal Australian Naval College was established in this area on a 
site known as Captain’s Point, but was removed in 1930 to Flinders Naval Base, Victoria. 
Leases have been granted over an area of about. 13,000 acres in the Jervis Bay area. 


5. Transport and Communication. —Canberra is connected with the railway evstem 
of New South Wales at Queanbevan by a line 4? miles long. This line was opened for 
goods traffic on 25th May. 1g14, and for passenger traffic on 15th October, 1923. The 
railway terminus is situated in the suburb of Kingston. A daily passenger service 
operates between Canberra and Sydney and Canberra and Melbourne. 


Two airlines provide several services daily each way on the Sydney-Canberra- 
Melbourne route. 


Regular motor-coach services link Canberra with towns in New South Wales. Victoria 
and South Australia. 


There are three radio broadcasting stations in the Australian Capita] Territory, 
2CY and 2CN of the national broadcasting system and 2CA, a commercial station. 


6. Population—From tg11 until 1921 the population of the Australian Capital 
Territory remained at ahout 2,000 persons. In 1922 it commenced to rise, and by 1927 
was nearing 6,000. The following year, with the transfer of departments from Melbourne, 
it passed 8,000. Since then the general trend has been upward. 
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The census return of population on 30th June, 1938, was 11,562 persons in the 
Australian Capital Territory including 272 in the Jervis Bay area. The population 
at the Census of 30th June, 1947, was 16,905 persons—15,156 in the city area, 1,389 
in the rural districts and 360 in the Jervis Bay area. A census was taken of the 
city area on 14th-16th September, 1951, the population then being 23,617 persons. At 
that time the estimated population of the Australian Capital Territory was 25,400 
persons. The population of the Territory at the Census of 30th June, 1954 was 30,315 
persons, 28,277 being in the Canberra city area and 517 in the Jervis Bay area. 


7. Production.—During 1952-53 the production of the more important items of the 
agricultural and pastoral industry was—Wheat, 7,764 bushels; wool, 2,245,000 Ib. ; 
whole milk, 688,000 gallons; butter, 5 tons; meat (bone-in weight, fresh), 2,826 tons. 
The numbers of livestock depastured at 31st March, 1954 were—Horses, 831 ; cattle, 
9,394; sheep, 251,700; and pigs, 276. 


8. Education—The Commonwealth Department of the Interior is primarily re- 
sponsible for the education of children in the Australian Capital Territory. The New 
South Wales Education Department, however, provides teachers and the curriculum 
for schools in the Territory and is reimbursed annually for expenses incurred, 


There are two public secondary schools in Canberra providing courses to the Leaving 
Certificate standard, Canberra High School, Acton, and Telopea Park High School, 
Barton. Entrance to the Canberra High School is on a competitive basis. 


Ten schools provide courses for children in Infants and Primary classes, including 
two in the Jervis Bay area and three in rural districts. A school for mentally handicapped 
children was opened early in 1955. 


There are six private schools in Canberra. Of these, St. Edmund’s Christian Brothers 
College, St. Christopher’s Convent, Canberra Grammar School (Boys) and Canberra 
Church of England Girls’ Grammar School provide courses leading to the Leaving 
Certificate Examination. 


' The Australian Capital Territory Education Ordinance provides for the compulsory 
attendance at school of children between the ages of six and fifteen years. 


Eleven pre-school centres, an occasional care centre and a mobile unit which visits 
outlying areas provide pre-school facilities for approximately 1,000 children between 
the ages of three and five years. 


The Canberra Technical College, which follows the curricula set by the New South 
Wales Technical Education Department, provides trades courses for apprentices, 
vocational (non-trades) courses including accountancy, women’s handicrafts, and sheep 
and wool courses, hobbies courses including ceramics, dressmaking, art, woodwork and 
motor maintenance and courses for Commonwealth authorities including workshop 
practice for Royal Military College cadets, motor maintenance for Australian Forestry 
School cadets and shorthand and typing courses for the Public Service Board. In 
addition the Technical College undertakes the trade testing of migrants seeking to enter 
skilled trades. : 


Education at university level is provided by the Canberra University College, details 
of which will be found in Chapter XII.—Education. 


An area of about 250 acres has been set aside at Acton, for the Australian National 
University. Provision has been made for the University to establish such research schools 
as may be thought desirable, including a School of Medical Research, and Research 
Schools of Physical Sciences, Social Sciences and Pacific Studies. Further reference to 
this University appears in § 8 of Chapter XIi.—Education. 
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g. Finance.—Details of revenue and expenditure for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 
are given in the following table :-— 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY : 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 



























































(é. ) 
Item. , 1949-50. ; 1950-51. | 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
REVENUE. 
Taxation— 
Motor Registration 22,451 = 30,267 = 37,723, 41,973 47,998 
Liquor ie 10,127 12,978 15,689 21,034 22,756 
Rates 12,948! 15,717 18,271 22,312 30,306 
Other 932, 1,042 765 1,196 935 
i- Sete Aspen 5, oe 
Total ; 46,458 60,004 72,448 86,515. 101,995 
' evar = oe St 5 ee ee 
Business Undertakings— 7 ' 
Railways .. = 12,595: 14,995, 10,246 24,493: 14,557 
Electricity Supply . . ne 146,136; 192,739 230.363 328,108, 471,410 
Water Supply and Sewerage .. 10,695 18,534' 24,086 22,002! 25,390 
Abattoirs .. F 14,842! 16,953) 22,337 28,706 27,115 
' Re (so 
Total 184,268: 243,221. 287,032 403,309 538,472 
Rent— . 
Housing 243,706, 290,064; 334,020 409,915 502,096 
Land ‘ 49,714 535215 77,832 91,038, 110,080 
Miscellaneous 10,008 20,775, 11,246 I 3299) 16,196 
{——__-_—_-}—_- - ‘ee —————_— | 
Total ; 303,428] 364,654, 423,098  514,2 524 628,372 
— : ‘+ —-+! ~---—__- 
Interest : 5,480, 5,302 11,798 17,335! 22,300 
Fees for Services and Fines 9,135! 13,568 18,456 21,325) 21,559 
eee pe aneeer ! 4,118; 114,434 267,399 128,037, 155,506 
Other : : ' 111,810, 44,532 73,644 she 94, bz 
Grand Total 664,706 845, 735) I 1153875 I 1232,392| 1,562, 922 
EXPENDITURE. 
Public Debt Charges— 
Interest a 192,860} 183,629; 173,836] 172,579 183,086 
Debt Redemption 74,052} 77,7201 81,530] 85,6051 89,884 
Other 433 3,045 42: a 
Total 267,345 sac 255,306, 258,226, 272,970 
Business Undere See : 
Railways .. . 18,689) 26,260 37,058 45,802) 42,721 
Electricity Supply .. + 174,963} 330,113 329,707] 436,271! 504,559 
Water Supply and Dewees «. | 41,881 54,307 59,040 69,279: 83,047 
Abattoirs .. -. | 11,225. 14,065 17,736 20,310’ 20,379 
Brickworks Loss (b) | (8) (b) 25,000, 30,000 
Transport Services(c) 26,285' 46,000 6. 3,000) 60,000, 60,000 
Firewood Burpee l Loss 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000: 1,000 
Hostels(d) | 70,273: 92,483 64,688! 26,513, 33,542 
Total | 344,316, 564,228, 572,229 684,175, 775,248 





Note.—For notes see end of table, page 127. 
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AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
—continued. 


(£) 





{ 


; | 
Item. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. | 1952--53- { 1953-54. 





EXPENDITURE—conlinued. 





Tr Z a 1 
Social Expenditure(a)— . | ‘ i 
Education— | : : | 


Primary and Secondary .. °-94,453)-127,718' 158,298, 183,356 239,525 
Technical College a 20,266 26,479; 28,005 39,191 38,490 
University + 23,500 40,800 48,100 60,300) 64,882 
Science, Art, Research, etc. 3,646 4,453} 4,444 5459) 55727 
Nursery Schools and Pre- | : H 

Schoo] Centres ! 6,044| 8,886} 12,690: 18,724]; 18,749 


Public Health and Recreation | 23,557) 45,068! 62,218! 75,369, 88,820 








Charitable— 
Hospital—General | 70,222} 96,421] 135,487; 144,733] 135,328 
Relief of Aged, Indigent, ete. | 1,492 1,021 2,933 2,739) 3,227 
Other .. : 8,062) 6,914 8,459, 11,250) 14,801 
Law, Order and Public je Safety — ; ' : : 
Justice .. 9.884 11,953 14,297 17,399] 22,467 
Police .. a e 35,955| 45s140] 63,995, 74.492] 86,413 
Public Safety .. het 7,282| 11,170} 16,264, 18,499} 20,559 
Total he mf 304,363| 426,023; 555,190! 651,511) 738,988 





Capital Works and Services(e)— 
Business Undertakings— : ; 
Railways Jaa 645! 200 7,620; 3,166 2,562 
Electricity Supply. 134,796, 230,507! 223,297; 272,038| 138,162 
Water Supply and Sewerage 175,854! 298,228! 362,735: 364,006} 408,365 
Abattoirs 973: 4,477 8,558! 9,856 4,992 














Transport Services 24,955| 94,740} 46,844; 41,956] 18,996 
Hostels(f) 374,390 79231 eae 420 = 
Brickworks - .- 7,738 1,154 
Total PP fy gd rend 635,383! 650,972' 699,180 574,231 
Social Expenditwre— i : ' 
Primary and Secondary Edu- | ! l 
cation . | . ; 34 ae: uae 535 
Technical College ! 3,655, ve ‘ 1 
University 75759 f | + 
Public Health and Recreation | 9,367. 12,4761 3,63t' 17,884! 23,741 
Hospital—General ! 9,252 36,426] 37,361; 66,285 64,674 
Police... $e ae 839 146 3.238, 2,485 
Public Safety 13,155: 173 2,214 5,528 3,664 
I 





Total 431179! 49.948; 46,355 981434; _ 95,099 








81 062) 120,506; 110,616; 264.307 208,391 
35.358. 30,776| 24,695: 26,540) 23,927 
14,750° 251 72) 2,509 1,367 
30,396 =. 35,121; 80,370; 33,050; 45,871 
1,200,272 1,934,352| 2,287,179 1,578,790, 1,168,499 
i 300,524 907,038! 658,897, 546,790! 527,008 


Roads and Bridges 
Parks and Gardens, etc. 
Lands and Surveys 
Forestrv 7 
Housing 

Public Works, mei, 


Total Capital Works and } 
Services i -+ | 2,426,154! 3,713,375! 3,859,156 3,249,600) 2,644,393 


NotTe.—See next page for notes. 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
t 
Other— | 
| 
I 
| 
| 
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AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
—continued. 


(£.) 





Item. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 








ExPenpirone—continued. 








All Other— 
Roads and Bridges .. -. + 73,999 126,027 184,824 243,480 208,733 
Parks and Gardens, etc. -. . 140,969 161,971: 189,546 204,995 220,008 
Lands and Survevs a 19,718 33,602' 43,584 43-910 53,125 
Agriculture and Pasture 24,589 23,570: 26,162 19,29! 18,386 
Forestry 35,695 50,898'  12,000' _—10,000 7,000 
Housing 53,266 80,307 94,038 102,220 101,254 


Legislative “and General Ad- 


ministration 


| 
\ 
1 
i 
, 242,816 147,218! 175,458 £83,442, 211,726 





Public Works, n.e.i. wed 30,100 68,421 27,112 28,093 25,828 
Miscellaneous ae wees 2,011" 4,750\(g) 60,641 9) 79,380 (g)} 64,036 
Total 68 3 | 623,163, _ 896,764! 813, 365 gt 45721, 910,096 
: = ae 

' i 
Grand Total oe 3,965,341 Suc! 6, 055,306 55758,2 233) 5341,695 
(a) Other than Capital Works and Services. (d) Details not avait, (c) Payment to 
Australian Capital Territory Transport Trust Account (loss on omnibus service). (d) Loctudes loss 
on operatious 1949-50, £62,620: 1950-51, £75,559 3 1951-52, £54,900 ; 1952~53, £12,700: and 1953-54, 
£24,000. (e) Bxclaces vepairs and maintenance. 0) ixpenditure on plant and equipment by 
Department of Interior only (g) Includes restoration of bushfire damage, 1951-52, £54,441 ; 


1952-53, £72,783; and 1953-54, £53,701. 


The following table, which was prepared by the Department of the Interior, shows 
the total receipts and expenditure of the Australian Capital Territory from 1901-2 to 
joth June, 1954 :— 


AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY: RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE TO 
30th JUNE, 1954. 














| 
Receipts. | & f Expenditure. £ 
ike eet ' ene : pe 
! 1 
Commonwealth Treasury— ; Lands . a he en 929,802 
Parliaraentary f PRIODRB nS. | Engineering worka oa .. 11,228,300 
Revenue oe ri 36,260,190], Architectural works ‘ 1 19,679.993 
Loan oe ie we | 5,703,199] Other capital eryenaienes sundry ‘ 
' debtors, ete. .. ot 2,249,954 
H — 
: ' Seat, of Government Establishinest 
( Account, being maintenance and , 
'  adininistration less revepuc; ex- | 
i penditure of a capital nature for 
1 Which assets no longer exist; 
}| profit and loss accounts of trading 
: activities, etc. ait @ 7,884,256 
Total Recefpts oe arse 41,963.305! Net Expenditure .. ve i 41,963,305 


‘ } i 





(a) Excludes interest £5,799,001 net. 


The foregoing figures exclude part cost of national buildings (Parliament House, 
the Secretariata, etc.), federal highways within the Territory, the Queanbeyan—Canberra 
Railway, the housing loan, etc., and loans for housing. 
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NORFOLK ISLAND. 


1. Area, Location, etc.—Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is 
situated in latitude 29° 3’ 30” South, longitude 167° 57’ 5” East. Its total area is 8,528 
acres, the island being about 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. From Sydney it is distant 
930 miles, and from Auckland, 660 miles. The length of the coast line is 20 miles, and 
its form that of an irregular ellipse. Except for a portion on thesouth side and the landing 
place at Cascade on the northern side, almost inaccessible cliffs rise from the water’s 
edge. The climate is equable, the temperature ranging between 49° and 85°F. with a mean 
of 68° F, The average annual rainfall is 53 inches. It has been said that the healthy 
climate together with the beauty of its landscapes and seascapes, should make Norfolk 
Island ‘‘ the Madeira of the Pacific”. The island, both pre-war and post-war, has been 
popular as a tourist resort. Pre-war the only means of transport to the island was by 
ship. However, with the inauguration of direct air services from Australia and New 
Zealand the majority of tourists now take advantage of these services. The tourist 
traffic is rapidly increasing. 


2. Settlement and Population.—The first colonization, in 1788, was by Lieutenant 
King, who in H.M.S. Supply established a small penal station as a branch settlement of 
that at Port Jackson. The settlement was abandoned in 1813, and for 13 years thereafter 
its chief use was as a whaling station and place of call for British warships. 

From 1826 to 1855 it was again a penal station. In 1844 it was annexed to Van 
Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). 

The descendants of the Bounty mutincers, having become too numerous to subsist on 
Pitcairn Island, were removed to Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community numbering 
94 males and 100 females were the descendants of British sailors and Tahitian women. 
The last of those transferred died at Norfolk Island on 1st March, 1943. The population 
of the island as disclosed by the Census of 30th June, 1954 was 942, consisting of 478 
males and 464 females. 


3. Administration.—In 1856 the island was created a distinct and separate settlement 
ander the jurisdiction of New South Wales. In 1896 it was made a dependency under 
the Governor of that Colony, and finally by the passage of the Norfolk Island Act 1913 
it was accepted by the Fedcral Parliament as a territory of Australia. From July, 
1914 until 1st January, 1929, Norfolk Island was administered by the Department of 
Home and Territories, and then, until 25th June, 1941, by the Territories Branch of the 
Prime Minister’s Department, but is now administered by the Minister for Territories 
through an Administrator. An amending measure, the Norfolk Island Act 1935, provided 
for the establishment of an Advisory Council of eight elected members which may advise 
the Administrator on matters affecting Norfolk Island. 


4. Economic Activity—The major economic activities of the island are primary 
production, the tourist trade and employment in Government instrumentalities. 

(i) Primary Industries. The soil on the island is particularly fertile, the climate 
equable, and the rainfall fairly evenly distributed except for a pronounced dry period in 
November. This enables a wide range of temperate and semi-tropical products to be 
cultivated. However, the island’s comparative isolation and trading difficulties with 
New Zealand have hampered production in the past. A recent relaxation of some restric- 
tions enables out-of-season fruit and vegetables up to a limit of 3,000 lb. per week to be 
sent by air freight to Auckland. 

Pre-war the principal primary product was passion fruit pulp. However, the 
introduction of disease together with the high cost of trellising and land reclamation has 
ted to the curtailment of this industry. The production of bean seed has now become the 
main export industry. The island’s isolation from many plant diseases found on the 
mainiand, plus the fairly reliable dry period (which is conducive to the setting and 
maturing of seed), together with improved prices, induced a rapid expansion of production. 
In 1952-53, 3,374 bushels were exported and prices ranged from £5 to £5 108. per bushel. 
These conditions also favour the production of other types of seed. Lord Howe Island 
Paim, Wild Lemon and Norfolk Island Pine seeds are the most important. 
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Island conditions are also conducive to good pasture growth but for a number of 
reasons meat production is insufficient to satisfy the demands of both the tourists and the 
local inhabitants. However, as a joint product to pastoral pursuits quantities of hides 
and wool are exported. 


Fish and (in certain months) whales abound off the island. In the past a number of 
ventures have been formed to expleit these resources. They have hcen short-lived owing, 
for the most part, to the lack of a sheltered harbour. 


(ii) Tourists. The unique history and unusual beauty of the island had always 
attracted a number of tourists in pre-war days. The building of the airstrip during the 
war has made the island far more accessible and a considerable tourist industry has 
developed, particularly with visitors from New Zealand. The industry is at present 
limited only by the accommodation available. Approximately 120 can now be catered 
for and accommodation is being continually expanded. 


(iii) Government Instrumentalities. A large proportion of the population is employed 
by Commonwealth Government instrumentalities which are:—Department of Civil 
Aviation, Norfolk Island Administration, Department of Works, Overseas Tele- 
communications Commission and Department of the Interior (Meteorological Branch). 
The bulk of the finance for the operation of these instrumentalities is supplied by the 
Commonwealth Government and this greatly increases the income of the island. 


5. Trade, Transport and Communtication—Imports to Norfolk Island in 1938-39 
amounted to £27,590, mainly from Australia. Since the 1939-45 War they have risen 
from £32,402 in 1945-46 to £216,353 in 1953-54, the major proportion (£177,933 or 82 
per cent.) still coming from Australia, while New Zealand supplied 18 per cent. in 
the latter year. Exports were valued at £16,970 in 1938-39, and have risen from £9,024 
in 1945-46 to £45,852 in 1953-54. Australia again is the principal country concerned 
(£35,133), with New Zealand’s proportion of the trade showing a steady increase from 
negligible amounts pre-war and early post-war to one-quarter or one-third of the total 
exports in recent years. 


No duties are chargeable on goods imported into Australia from Norfolk Island if 
the goods are (a) the produce or manufacture of Norfolk Island; (b) shipped direct to 
Australia ; and (c) not goods which if manufactured or produced in Australia would be 
subject to excise duty. 


A shipping service to the Territory is maintained at approximately seven-weekly 
intervals by Burns Philp & Co. Ltd., Sydney. The journey from Sydney to Norfolk 
Island occupies about four days. 


The construction of the aerodrome on the island was completed during 1943. A 
fortnightly passenger and air freight service between Sydney and Norfolk Island is 
maintained by Qantes Empire Airways Ltd. There is also a weekly air service from 
New Zealand. 


There are approximately 50 miles of usable road on Norfolk Island. As a substantia! 
section of the population possesses private motor cars and taxi-cab services are available, 
transport is almost exclusively by motor vehicle. 


The cable from Great Britain via Vancouver, Fanning Island, Fiji bifurcates at 
Norfolk Island, one line connecting with New Zealand, the other with Brisbane. Until 
1oth June, 1947 the post office at Norfolk Island was part of the Commonwealth postal 
system, but as from that date Norfolk Island was established as a separate postal adminis- 
tration with its own issue of stamps. 


6. Social} Condition —Education is free and compulsory up to the age of fifteen 
years. The school conforms to the Australian standard of public education, ranging 
from kindergarten to the intermediate certificate, witb a two years’ super-primary course 
of instruction in cultural subjects and in woodwork, needlework, Jeatherwork, basketry 
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aud hat-oukiny. The headmaster and assistant teachers are lent by the New South 
Wales Education Department, but they are paid by the Norfolk Island Administration. 
The number of scholars enrolled at 30th June, 1954 was 144. Dental examination 
and free dental service are provided for school children. 

The Court of Norfolk Island is a court of record with dual jurisdiction. Sitting 
m its Limited Jurisdiction the Court has power to hear and determine actions of claims 
not exceeding £30 and to punish summarily all crimes aud offences involving a pecuniary 
penalty or a sentence of imprisonment not exceeding six months. In its Full Jurisdiction 
the Court can hear and determine all actions, punish alj erimes and offences, grant probate 
and jetters of administration, hear and determine appeals from any conviction of the 
Court sitting in its Limited Jurisdiction, and has authority in all other matters. An appeal 
lies to the High Court of Australia from any judgment. order, decree or sentence of the 
Court sitting in ite Full Jurisdiction when constituted by a Judge or the Chief Magistrate. 


7. Finance.—The revenue of the Territory, together with an annual grant from the 
Commonwealth Government in aid of administrative expenses, is paid to the credit of 
the Norfolk Island Trust Fund, and advances for administrative and developmental 
expenses are drawn from the account. The principal sources of revenue in 1953-54 
were :—Sale of liquor, £24,709 ; Commonwealth subsidy, £58,000; customs duties, 
£6,994. The total revenue was £139,236. Major items of expenditure in 1953-54 were :— 
administrative, £20,995; miscellaneous services, £15,777; repairs and maintenance, 
£26,613 ; business undertakings, £22,842. Total expenditure amounted to £104,379. 
In 1938-39 revenue amounted to £11,784 and expenditure to £13,565. 


PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA. 
§ 1. Administration. 


Following the outbreak of the Pacific War, civil administration in Papua and New 
Guinea was suspended on r1th February, 1942 and military contro! commenced. The 
Territory of New Guinea came under Japanese occupation in 1942. but the greater part 
bad already heen recaptured by Australian and Allied Forces when the Japanese 
aurrendered in August, 1945. Information relating to the transfer back from military 
to civil control under the Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration Act 1945—1946 
may be found in Officia) Year Book No. 39 and earlier issues. 

The Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration Act 1945-1946 was repealed by 
the Papua and New Guinea Act 1949 which came into force on tst July, 1949. The latter 
Act approved the placing of the Territory cf New Guinea under the International 
Trusteeship system and provides for an Administrative Union, one Administrator, one 
Supreme Court and one Public Service. 

Provision is made for an Executive Council of not less than nine officers of the 
Territory, who shall be appointed by the Governor-General, and a Legislative Council 
consisting of twenty-nine members, namely :—{a) the Administrator; (5) sixteen officers 
of the Territory (who shall be known as official members) ; (c) three non-official members 
possessing such qualifications as are provided by Ordinance and elected, as provided by 
Ordinance, by electors of the Territory ; (d) three non-otficial members representing the 
interests of the Christian missions in the Territory ; (¢) three non-officia} native members ; 
aud (f} three other non-official members. 

The Legislative Council was inaugurated on 26th November, 1951 by His Excellency 
Sir John Northcott, while Administrator of Australia. 

Subject to the Act, provision may be made by Ordinance for the establishment of 
Advisory Councils for Native Matters and Native Village Councile. 

The Act also makes provision for the continuance of the existing laws of the Territory 
of Papua and the Territory of New Guinea. 


§ 2. Finance. 


The following table shows particulars of the financial operations of the Papua and 
New Guinea Administration since its inception in July, 1949, together with those of 
the combined Territories in 1938-39. Further information on each Territory will be 
found on pages 140 and 147. 
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TERRITORY OF PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 























(£.) 
{ 
Particulars. ! 1938-39. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951~52. 1952-53. , 1953-54. 
REVENUE. 

Taxation— ' ; | : 
Customs Duties - ++ | 257,460 : 915,036 | 970,880 1,475,117 1,455,054 1,931,551 
Stamp Duties .. 3 Barth 7,061 | 8,211 { 13,267 10.742 7,217 36.266 
Licences a8 we oe 15,185 ° 17,574 | 20.140 39,104 49,435 $7:432 
Other Taxes on oe -. !) 45,835, 22 fe ae we 

Commonwealth Grants a val 2,500 ‘4,184,454 14,354,564 5,285,559 4 657,022 5,421,951 

Post Oflice F ae es 40.548 . $2,707 | 69,967 94,936 158,013 ' 126,861 

Lands... ih a oe, | 24,429 | 25,738 | 29.034 ' 48,172, 63,218 ' 71,268 

Forestry .. . Be +: (a)? 34,849 ' 33,436 105,676 94,362 144,879 

Agriculture ~ | 14,381 31,738 61,496 75,659 66,445 ' 58.112 

Mining— i | : 

Royalty on Gold Fa -. [6 107,975 | 58,636 ; 67,845 , 79,684 109,246 71.486 
Other .. -- ! 48.682 12,248 | 11,237 | 9,085 ' 9,697 9.037 

Harbour Dues. Wharfage, ete. Pe 16,930 { 128,819 | 144,708 111.566 1 87.902 52,818 

Fees, Fines and Forfeitures. neji... ! 11,122 | 29,799 | 44.397 | $0,587 + 54,571 57.267 

Electric Light and Power Supply a 6,004 | 30,837 48.455 | 65,573 91,40% 111,695 

Other Revenue... -. | 36,969 | 54.328 | 353,387 224.957 | 382,773 , 239,832 

: } | ~~ Speen 
Total ie be -- , 642,167 5.584.974 [6.220.813 17,676,426 '7,091.356 {8.391.379 
' H 
EXPENDITURE, 

Post Office ce ++ | 8,875 151,733 ' 183.769 | 246,529 | 255.186 275,457 

Social Expenditure— : i | 

ducation 1 12,904 — 395,903! 393.032 | 438,322 409,388 469,758 

Public Health Services, _Roospitals, ' ' | ; 

3 ete. po , . i & é i 113.571 908,495 (2128-058 11,351,508 1,176,800 1,231,851 
Law, Order and Public Safety ++ + 92,797 , 315,543 ; 487,295 | 553.010 | 502,746 531.495 
Grants to Missions for Education ane : , 

Medical Services - | 14,238 46,021 | 153.932 | 117.516 ° 153,200 130,043 
District Services and Native Affairs .. 1 128,398 788,174 | 820,394 | 932.773 705,020 716.415 
Wages due to Natives under Pre-war | 

Contracts ‘ oo 95 | <a 

Compensation to Natives for War : { 

Injuries and War Damage se 272,567 , 116,421 | 286,653 | 280,505 196,504 


New Works, Buildings, etc. 

Other Public Works and Services 
Electric Light acd Power .. 
Legislative. General Administration 


if) 69, 146 | 919,933 
! 
and Other Expenditure .. Sa | rst 179, S14! , ' ser983 


, 

11,413,234 11,755,970 1,592,690 12,258,150 
57,422 | 745,199 | 315,520 | 605,820 | 593,773 | 800,702 

| 


2.837 | 116,802 . 153,460 | 243.811 | 282,102 ' 310.137 











1,176,797 |1,164.34% 1,170,770 1.414.403 
jose es 
Total oo ee oe { 679,702 }5,548,420 {6.386.412 17,696.257 174122,180 18.33§,098 
(a) Included with Lands. (b) Trust Territory of New Guinea only. 


§ 3. Agriculture and Animal Industry. 


1. Soils.—Although a large proportion of Papua and New Guinea is covered by 
skeletal soils unsuitable for agriculture, there are extensive areas in all parts where 
fertile soils occur, svitable for growing a wide range of crops. Most of the agriculture 
of the Territory up to the present has been on soils of the coastal plains, which, apart 
from the swamp soils, consist mainly of alluvium and podsolized alluvium. So far, these 
have been mostly under coconut plantations, although other crops such as rubber and cocoa 
have also been grown. The swamp soils, of which there are extensive areas in the 
Delta plains and other parts of the Gulf of Papua, and in smaller areas, are found 
intermittently around the coasts and along the lower reaches of the rivers, and are in 
general quite unsuited to any form of agricultural development. 


Volcanic soils proba'.ly offer the greatest prospects for development. They are 
found mostly on the Central Plateau and southern foothills of the main island, but there 
are also areas in New Britain (particularly in the Gazelle and Willaumez Peninsulas), 
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Bougainville and New Ireland, as well as in numbers of smaller islands. Other rich 
soils are the alluvials of the river valleys. The largest single area of this type is in the 
trough occupied by the Ramu and Markham Rivers. 


2. Climate.—The climate, particularly the rainfall, over so wide an area as Papua 
and New Guinea, with its numerous islands and varying elevations, naturally presents 
many variations. Generally speaking, the climate is moist and tropical, except at high 
altitudes. There are only small differences in both daily and seasonal] extremes. The 
Territory has no winter and summer, and thus no great variation in day-length over the 
year. The two seasons which are experienced are generally described as the “‘ south- 
east” and the “ north-west”, corresponding with the pericds of the year when the 
south-east trade winds and the north-west monsoons direct the main Territory air-flow. 
The south-east season prevails approximately from May to October, the trade winds 
attaining maximum velocities during July and August. The north-west monsoon 
operates over a considerably shorter period, between the end of December and about 
March. During the periods between these seasons, November and early December, and 
about March to April, there are two short spells of calm weather. 


Rainfall varies considerably from an average annual rainfall of 245 in. at Gasmata 
in New Britain and 231 in. at Kikori in Papua, to about 88 in. at Wewak in New Guinea 
and 4o in. at Port Moresby. 


Although the Territory has no summer and winter, it has a wide temperature range, 
due to altitude differences, varying from an absolute highest temperature of about 100° F. 
along the coast, to freezing point on its highest peak, Mt. Wilhelm (15,400 ft.). 


Humidity in the Territory is very high throughout the year. Some coastal stations 
register an average relative humidity of more than 90 per cent. Humidities below 60 
per cent. are rare at coastal stations, average figures varying from 80 per cent. at 9 a.m. 
to 65 per cent. at noon and 75 per cent. at 3 p.m. Humidity in mid-mountain forests 
appears to be higher than in the lowlands, while in the mossy forests there are periods 
when the whole belt is saturated. 


3. Suitable Crops.—The crops which can be grown in Papua and New Guinea 
include copra, rubber, tea, coffee, cocoa, jute, kenaf, manila hemp, sisal, rice, pepper, 
tobacco, peanuts, kapok, cassava, ginger, cinchona, nutmeg, vanilla, tropical fruits and 
vegetables, sago and tung oil. 


The agricultural commodities which, because of their marketing prospects and 
suitability for production in the Territory, are considered to have the best possibility for 
development are copra, rubber, cocoa, coffee, tea, fibres and peanuts for export; and 
rice, fresh meat, dairy products, fresh vegetables and fresh fruit (e.g. bananas, papaws, 
citrus and pineapples) for local consumption. 


4. Plantation Agriculture —The principal plantation crops cultivated are coconuts, 
rubber, cocoa and coffee. 

Coconuts. Territory coconut plantations suffered severely from damage and neglect 
during the 1939-45 War, but rehabilitation has been rapid and about 500 plantations 
together with native coconut stands produced 83,368 tons of copra for export in 1953-54, 
valued at £5,915,490. The area (excluding native stands) planted with coconut palms 
in March, 1954 was 234,935 acres. In addition, 188 tons of desiccated coconut, valued 
at £28,960, 10,215 tons of coconut oil valued at £1,397,999 and 4,840 tons of coconut meal 
valued at £102,048 were exported in 1953-54. A copra crushing mill was established 
at Rabaul in 1952. 

A contract with the United Kingdom commenced on Ist March, 1949, for a period 
of nine years, for the sale of Territory copra in excess of Territory and Australian 
requirements. The price of copra sold for the first contract year, 1949, was £60 per 
ton f.o.b. Territory ports, and the contract provides that the price for each subsequent 
year is to be not more than 10 per cent. higher or lower than that for the preceding year 
and is to be negotiated before the end of the preceding year. arly in 1952 the termination 
date of the contract was varied to 31st December, 1957 and prices are now negotiated 
on the basis of calendar years. The price for the caléndar year 1955 is £81 58. per ton 
f.o.b. Tertitory ports for fair merchantable sun-dried copra with small price differentiala 
for the other grades. 
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Rubber. Rubber exports have more than doubled since before the Japanese invasion, 
increasing from an average of 1,352 tons per year during the three years 1937-38 to 
1939-40 to 3,145 tons in 1953-54, valued at £612,788. A total area of 27,071 acres had 
been planted with rubber trees up to March, 1954. 

Cocoa. Exports of cocoa beans increased from 207 tons in 1949-50 to 727 tons in 
1953-54, valued at £249,588. The area (excluding native stands) planted with cocoa 
trees in March, 1954 was 19,395 acres. 

Coffee. Exports of coffee beans increased from 21 tons in 1949-50 to 87 tons in 
1953-54, valued at £60,211. The area (excluding native stands) planted with coffee 
trees in March, 1954 was 806 acres. 


5. Native Agriculture.—Most of the native inhabitants of Papua and New Guinea 
are agriculturists producing fruit and vegetables for their own consumption. The crops 
grown vary according to environment and altitude, and include yams, taro and sweet 
potatoes, coconuts, bananas, papaws, maize, sugar-cane, cassava, beans, peanuts, 
tice, cucurbits and tobacco. Sago is the staple food in the extensive semi-inundated 
areas which occur along the lower valleys of the major rivers. In these areas it is 
usually cut largely from naturally occurring stands. In other parts of the country emall] 
areas of sago are grown along stream banks and in swampy patches and are regarded 
as a reserve in times of poor harvest. In recent years the natives have taken up the 
production of introduced crops such as peanuts, rice, cucurbits and maize for their own 
consumption and cocoa and coffee for export. In coconut areas large quantities of copra 
are produced. In 1953-54 native copra productign was estimated at about 20,000 tons. 

In many localities the natives follow a farming system known as “ Bush Fallowing 
Rotation”. The inhabitants of each village have, at any one time, a number of distinct 
and separate cleared garden areas in the land surrounding the village. The garden 
clearings may be located some miles from the village and are not usually contiguous. 
Each garden area may be made up of.a number of distinct plots owned by individual 
natives or families. Communal ownership of gardens is rare. The number of garden 
clearings (and their area) attached to each village depends on the size of the village and 
the fertility of the land. 

The method of cultivation followed is for the jungle trees to be felled and undergrowth 
cleared with axes and knives, the larger trees being usually left standing. The timber 
and foliage is allowed to dry out and then burnt. In some localities there is a little 
cultivation before the crops are planted, and root vegetables are placed in holes dug 
with a stick. In other places, however, there is careful preparation of the soil. Some 
weeding is done while the crops are growing. After harvesting, a second crop is rarely 
planted immediately in that garden area, but a new area of land is selected, cleared, burnt 
and planted. The natives return to the first area to harvest fruit from trees, such aa 
papaw and banana, that may have been planted in the garden, but these are soon 
submerged in the new growth which quickly appears. The plot is allowed to lie fallow 
for a number of years, the period varying from 7 to ro years or even longer, depending 
upon the local population pressure. During this time high secondary jungle has probably 
grown. Ultimately the natives -return to the original plot, and clear, burn and plant 
again. The cycle continues year by year throughout the agricultural land belonging 
to the village. The foregoing is a broad generalization of the method followed. However, 
there are many variations. 

The business of growing food is done by both the men and women. The division 
of work is usually clearly defined within the village itself but this division is not necessarily 
the same in all areas. Generally it is found that felling the forests is always done by 
the men, and carrying the harvested food home to the village is nearly always done by 
the women. However, other work such as cultivating, planting and weeding may be 
done by either men or women according to the customs of the particular village or area. 

The advancement of native agriculture for improved land use in village gardens 
for food production for local consumption, as well as for economic production of crops 
for sale, takes a high priority in Government policy. 


6. Animal Industry.—At 31st March, 1954 the livestock in the Territory consisted 
of 7,522 cattle, 1,879 sheep, 3,483 goats, 4,841 pigs, besides horses, mules and poultry. 
These figures exclude native-owned livestock. The introduction of rabbits, foxes, hares 
and monkeys is prohibited. 
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A number of British breeds of cattle are represented in Territory herds. For’ 
dairying Jersey and Australian Dlawarra Shorthorns are most popular, while Black 
Poli, Polled and Horned Shorthorns are represented for meat production. Under gond 
management these breeds have done well in the Territory. 

Most of the sheep now in the Territory are Romney Marsh breed located at Nondugl 
in the highlands of New Guinea. This breed has been tried in various parts of the 
Territory. It produces a good carcass, and in drier parts a useful sheep. There are 
also some Asiatic sheep, and crossed with Romney Marsh thev produce good carcasses 
and are hardy. Current investigations on sheep raising include tests and observations 
to determine the most suitable breeds and areas for grazing for both mutton and wool. 


PAPUA. 
§ 1. General Description. 


1. Early Administration—Particulars of the early administration of Papua are 
given in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 576. 


2. Administration by Commonwealth of Australia.—The Territory was placed 
under the authority of the Commonwealth on 1st September, ro06, by proclamation 
issued in pursuance of Letters Patent of 18th March, 1902, and was accepted by the 
Commonwealth by the Papua Act 1905, which came into force by virtue of the aforesaid 
proclamation. The transfer was made under the authority of Section 122 of the 
Constitution. The Territory is now under the control of the Commonwealth, but not 
included within it, and is divided into six magisteria} districts, namely, Southern 
High!ands, Western, Gulf, Central, Milne Bay and Northern. 


3. Area, etc.—Papua lies wholly within the tropics. The northernmost point 
touches 5° S. latitude ; its southernmost portion, comprising Sudest and Rossel Islands, 
lies between 11° S. and 12° S. latitude. It is separated from Australia by Torres Strait. 
The length of Papua from east to west is upwards of 920 miles; towards either end 
the breadth from north to sonth is about 200 miles, but about the centre it is considerably 
narrower. The Territory comprises also the islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, 
D’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups. The length of coast-line is estimated at 3,664 
miles—-1,728 on the mainland, and 1,936 on the islands. The total area is about 90,540 
square miles, of which 87,786 are on the mainland, and 2,754 on the islands. A reference 
to the physical characteristics of the Territory appears in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 18, p. 633). 


§ 2. Population. 


1. Non-indigenous Population. At the Census of 30th June, 1954 the non-indigenous 
population of Papua was 3,867 males, 2,446 females, 6,313 persons. Corresponding 
figures at the Census of 30th June, 1947 were, respectively, 2,057, 1,182 and 3,239. 

The European population of Papua increased slowly, and with some reversals in 
trend, from less than 700 in 1906, the year in which the Territory came under Common- 
wealth control, to 1,343 at the Census of 1921. At the 1933 Census, it numbered only 
1,148, but amounted to 5,295 at the 1954 Census (3,372 males and 1,923 females). 

The non-European section of the non-indigenous population at 30th June, 1954 
was 1,018, of whom 34 were full-bloods and 984 were half-castes with one of the parents 
a European. Comparable figures as at the 1947 and 1933 Censuses, respectively, were :— 
full-bloods—194 and 786; half-castes—503 and 227. 


2. Native Population.—It is not possible to give exact data regarding the number 
of natives, because part of the interior is not as yet under complete Government 
control. However, the enumerated and estimated population of the Territory of Papua 
at 30th June, 1954 numbered 488,396 persons. This comprised 286,196 enumerated 
persons (151,464 males and 134,732 females) and 202,200 estimated. The total number 
was distributed through districts as follows :—Southern Highlands, 169,916 ; Western, 
47,988 ; Gulf (including the former Delta district), 60,771 ; Central, 81,972 ; Milne Bay, 
82,298 : Northern, 45,451. 
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§ 3. Native Labour, Taxation, Health, etc. 


1. Native Labour.—The laws relating to the emplnyment of natives are uniform in 
Papua and New Guinea, and may be found in the Native Labour Ordinance 1950-53. 
These provide for the engagement of natives under a permit. Permits are issued hy 
a District Officer. and authorize the holder to engage natives for employment on his 
own behalf, or on behalf of a registered employer who has authorized him to art on his 
behalf. Uncer this Ordinance a native may be issued with a Native Assistant’s Permit, 
which authorizes him tu solicit natives to work for his employer, or for other employers 
who have authorized him to act on their behalf. 


Natives are employed under written agreements which have been sanctioned and 
attested by a District Officer. The period of the agreemnent must not exceed two years, 
but one further agreement, for a period not exceeding one year, may be drawn up, if 
both parties desire it. The period, in hoth cases, begins on the day on which the 
agreement is zanctioned and attested. Both parties may, by mutual consent, and with 
the approval of a District Officer, cancel an agreement. On the termination of an 
agreement, employers are required to repatriate workers to their own villages. 


Natives under the age of sixteen years may not be employed. Employers must 
provide native employees with housing, medical attention, food and clothing free of 
charge. A minimum monthly wage of fifteen shillings and a working week of 44 hours 
are prescribed by Ordinance. Provision is also made for compensation in the case of 
injury or death. 


2. Native Taxes.—No direct taxes have been levied on natives since the war. Native 
Village Councils (which are formed voluntarily by the natives) are, however, empowered 
to levy rates on villagers for the purpose of providing for local] services carried out by the 
Councils. 


3. Health.—The Department of Health has the general oversight of all medical 
and dental services. It maintains a large number of hospitals, which are staffed by 
fully-trained European medical personnel and trained native assistants, for both European 
and native patients. The Department has adequate facilities for research in tropical 
medicine. 


At 30th June, 1954 there were in the Territory three European hospitals (one 
privately controlled) ; 31 native hospitals (one private and 14 mission); one mental 
hospital ; 221 village aid posts (72 mission); 112 welfare clinics (45 mission); and 
three Hansenide colonies. The Missions employ their own doctors and nurses in their 
medical establishments. A training school has been established for the purpose of 
training natives in first aid, elementary physics, chemistry, anatomy, physiology and 
pathology in preparation for their employment as Native Medical Assistants. Natives 
are also attending the Central Medical School at Suva, Fiji, to be trained as Native 
Medical Practitioners. The chief complaints treated in hospital are malaria, yaws, tropical] 
ulcers, respiratory infections, hookworm, venereal and skin diseases. 


§ 4, Land Tenure. 


Tho basic principle of the land laws of Papua is that all land not specifically alienated 
by due process from the natives is uative land. At 30th June, 1954, of the total estimated 
area of Papua, approximately 58,000,000 acres, only 1,838,827 acres had been alienated. 
The distribution of land in Papua at 30th June, 1954, according to tenure, was as 
follows :—alienated: held by private non-indigenous inhabitants—freehold, 24,284 
acres, leasehold, 278,652 acres; held by administration, 1,499,268 acres; native 
reserves, 60,907 acres; total alienated, 1,863,111 acres. 


Although, as the figures above show, a small amount of freehold land exists in 
Papua, no furtber estates in fee-simple or other estate in freehold can be granted under 
the provisions of the Land Ordinance 1911-1952 of Papua. Leases of various kinds 
may be granted by the Administration. The principal types of lease available are 
agricultural leases, pastoral leases, leases of town allotments, businesa leases and 
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residence leases of other than town allotments, and various forms of special leases and 
licences over land. Leasehold terms are liberal and, in general, leases may be granted 
for periods of up to 99 yeare. Rent is based on the unimproved value of the land. For 
agricultural leases the rental rate per annum is 5 per cent. of the unimproved value 
and for pastoral leases the rate is 24 per cent. Concessions regarding freedom from, 
or reduced, rents apply during the early developmental periods of agricultural and 
pastoral leases. All leases are subject to improvement conditions which may be varied 
or relaxed under certain circumstances. The following classes of leases were in force 
in Papua at 30th June, 1954 :—Agricultural, 630—246,673 acres; pastoral, 26—29,695 
acres; residence, 149—198 acres; special, 164—-848 acres; mission, 323—-839 acres; 
business, 100—192 acres ; town allotment, 495—207 acres ; total, 1,887—278,652 acres. 

Leases of Crown land may be obtained from the Administration. Dealings in 
privately-owned land are a matter for private treaty. Native-owned land, however, 
cannot be acquired or leased from the native owners by private individuals. Ifa lease of 
land which is native-owned is desired, application must be made to the Administration. 
If the native owners are willing to sell the land, and the Administrator is satisfied that 
the land over which the lease is applied for is not required or likely to be required by 
the native owners, and if otherwise satisfied that the lease should be granted, the 
Administration itself purchases the land and grants an appropriate form of lease to the 
applicant. 


The registration of titles, interests and dealings in alienated land is provided for 
under the Real Property Ordinance 1913-1951 modelled on the Torrens system of land 
registration, A start has been made on the recording of native land ownership under 
the Native Land Registration Ordinance 1952. 


§ 5. Production. 


1. General.—The products of the Territory are obtained from its agricultural, 
forest, mining and fishing industries. A factory for the extraction of cutch from mangrove 
bark has been established at Kikori in the Gulf District. Native subsistence agriculture, 
fishing and hunting produce most of the food requirements of the native population. 
The main native agricultural products are taro, yams, sweet potatoes, bananas and 
papaw. Non-indigenous enterprise produces most of the commodities exported. Natives 
however, do produce copra for export and native enterprise in other fields of agricultural 
production for export purposes is being encouraged. The principal agricultural products 
of Papua for the export trade are copra and rubber. All of the timber milled during 
1953-54 was absorbed by local building requirements. The main products of fisheries 
exported from Papua are trochus and green snail shell. Gold and manganese, zinc- 
lead and copper ores have been mined in commercial quantities. 


Agricultural and pastoral conditions in Papua and New Guinea have been dealt 
with, for the sake of convenience, as a whole, and reference should be made to pp. 131-134 
for information on the soils, climate, crops, methods of cultivation, etc., throughout 
both Territories. The following paragraphs relate to forestry, mining and water-power 
resources in Papua. 


2. Forestry.—(i) General. A general description of the forest policy which applies 
in Papua as well as in the Trust Territory of New Guinea is given under the heading 
“ Timber ” on page 143. 

(ii) Timbers. Mixed species tropical rain forest covers most of Papua, although 
north-east of Port Moresby there is an area of monsoonal savannah country. Because of 
the mixed nature of the timbers in any one area, their utilization on an economical basis is 
somewhat difficult. Kwila, the most important hardwood found in millable quantities 
in Papua and New Guinea occurs in important stands east of Port Moresby. Mangroves 
occur in large areas fringing the Gulf of Papua and are cut for the preparation of cutch 
from the bark. 
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(iii) Survey Work. Forestry field work is being carried out in Papua with a view to 
assessing the forest resources available and to survey areas that will be thrown open for 
cutting. 

(iv) Permits. At 30th June, 1954 thirteen permits were current. The total area 
of forest involved was 66,136 acres. Cutting on private land brought the total number 
of mills to 22, and the total cut of timber for the year to 2 million super. feet. No 
timber was exported. 


3. Mining.—{i) Variety of Minerals. A large number of minerals have been found in 
Papua including platinum, gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, zinc, cinnabar, iron, osmiridium, 
manganese, sulphur, chromite, gypsum and lignite, but mostly not in deposits of economic 
importance. 

Gold was discovered in 1888 and has been found in many parts of Papua. Before 
the 1939-45 War gold was an important item in the Territory’s production and in 1938-39 
(valued at more than £150,000) was the major export, but since the war gold production 
has dwindled to insignificance. The average annual estimated quantity of gold yielded 
for the five years ended 1952-53 was less than 300 fine oz. compared with almost 28,000 
fine oz., the average for the last three pre-war years. During 1953-54 the production of 
gold realized £4,785, bringing the total value of gold won up to 30th June, 1954 to 
£3,299,836. 

Of precious stones, only the topaz and beryl have been obtained. Large beds of 
apparently good coal also exist. 

Manganese ore valued at £1,181 was exported from Papua during the year ended 
30th June, 1954. Large quantities of copper ore were mined and exported, up to 1940. 
Good samples of galena (sulphide of lead) have been obtained, but other minerals are 
not found in commercial quantities. 

(ii) Oil Search. Since oil search began in Papua in 1911 over £11 million has been 
spent. The existence of petroleum has been traced at scattered intervals over a large 
area, At 30th June, 1954 two companies held petroleum prospecting permits under the 
provisions of the Petroleum (Prospecting and Mining) Ordinance 1951-1954. Oil 
prospecting was mainly confined to the Gulf and Western Divisions. 


4. Water Power.—Most. of the rivers in Papua carry a large volume of water from 
a great height over a relatively short distance, thereby offering opportunities for the 
installation of hydro-electric power plants. It is estimated that there is at least 
10 million horse-power available for this purpose. 


§ 6. Trade, Transport and Communication. 


1, Customs Tariff.—The present customs tariff has been in operation since ist July, 
1950. It provides high revenue rates on ale, spirits, wines, timepieces, cigarette papers, 
fancy goods, jewellery and certain apparel and piece-goods made of silk. Of 75 items 
now mentioned in the import schedule, 59 are on the free list and two are partially free. 
The tariff allows duty-free treatment of necessities, but increases rates on non-necessities. 
The purpose of the revision was to relieve both general industrial costs and the basic 
costs of living with a view to encouraging further development of the Territory. There 
is a by-law provision under the Customs Tariff to enable duty-free admission to be granted 
for plant and machinery to be used mainly for developmental purposes. Under this 
provision most agricultural machinery would be admitted duty free. The rate of duty 
on items not specified in the schedule is 10 per cent. ad valorem. No preferential rates 
are specified in the schedule. A surcharge equal to 10 per cent. of duty payable was 
imposed as from 17th January, 1952. Export duties are imposed on copra, cocoa, 
rubber, mother-of-pearl, trochus and burgos shell, and gold. 

Provision is made in the Australian Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea 
Preference) 1936 for the free entry into Australia of certain goods produced and imported 
direct from Papua (see Chapter VIII.—Trade), and a proclamation of 25th September 
1935 exempted from primage duty goods produced or manufactured in the Territory 
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2. Imports and Exports.— (i) Total Values. The table below summarizes and 
compares the values of imports and exports for the pre-war year 1938-39 and the post-war 


years 1951-52 to 1953-54. 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 























( £.) 
Particulars. 1938-39. 1951-32. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Tmports 514,808 5,858,223 4,895,869 5,722,166 
Exports— | 

Domestic Exports . | 410.666 ! 2,376,165 . 1,985,535 | 1,616,786 
Non-Domestic Exports +, 79:492 412,992 337,370 304,376 
Total Exports - 1 490,158 2,789,157 2,322,905 | 1,921,162 
(ii) Imports. The following table summarizes the sources of imports. In the post- 


war years Australia has supplied a far greater proportion of the imports than was the 
case pre-war and this proportion has continued to increase in each successive post-war 
year. The increase in total imports in 1953-54 was due partly to increased purchasing 
power arising from the higher Commonwealth Government grant and partly to the pro- 
gressive relaxation of import restrictions imposed to conserve foreign exchange. 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA: COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF IMPORTS. 














( £.) 
Country of Origin. 1938-39. 1951~52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Australia .. 239,105 | 3,897,992 | 3,691,696 | 4,167,341 
Canada (a) 11,097 22,102 45305 
China : : 15,483 6,861 11,670 
Hong Kong mt 74,265 55.426 132,236 
India ee 7 | es 58,579 36,038 36,199 
United Kingdom .. “| 56,699 765,760 | 276,570 420,071 
United States of America set) 73,446 370,401 ' 332,307 422,658 
Other Countries Se 145,558 | 664,646 | 474,869 | 527,686 
Total Imports ae 514,808 | 5,858,223 | 4,895,869 | 5,722,166 
| 





(a) Not available, included in ‘“‘ Other countries ’’. 


(iii) Exports. 


(a) Countries of Destination. The countries of destination of Papuan 


exports are shown below. The reduction in the value in 1953-54 of total exports and 
exports to Australia in particular arose from the continued decline in the price of rubber 
from the peak level it attained in 1951-52, and the cessation of production of desiccated 
coconut. Australia imports practically the whole of the Territory’s production of these 
crops. 
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TERRITORY OF PAPUA : COUNTRY OF DESTINATION, OF EXPORTS. 








(£.) 
Country of Destination. "1938-39. 1951-52. 1952-53- 1953-54. 
Australia .. oe 4 2S 409,408 2,582,567 1,917,493 1,690,060 
United Kingdom .. ot ae 25,840 188,430 342,014 154,483 
Other Countries .. oe oe 54,910 18,160 63,398 76,619 





Total Exports is a 490,158 2,789,157 | 2,322,905 1,921,162 





(b) Principal Commodities. The following table provides details of the value of the 
principal domestic exports for the same years. The reduction in value of total domestic 
exports was caused by the decline in returns from rubber and “ other coconut products ”’ 
The considerable decrease in value of the latter was due to the cessation of production 
of desiccated coconut. 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA: PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 














( 4.) 
Commodity. 1938-39. ' 1951-52. ' 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Rubber .. es af re 114,949 | 1,244,259 ' 736,073 612,788 
Copra ae & “i 57,999 958,109 848,177 - 883,814 
Other Coconut Products Pe oe 48,140 127,610 328,134 27,017 
Cocoa Beans Bg ws aed is 588 3,117 3,638 
Kenaf Fibre es 2 aus is 4,865 5,740 1,308 
Gold ; oe ie oy 152,103 2,185 2,051 4,785 
Shell (Marine) i 9,600 19,281 41,220 38,803 
Hides and Skins (Crocodile) . a 105 11,273 13,823 23,038 
Other 136 : i 27,770 ° 7,995 7,206 20,9095 
i 1 
Total Domestic Exports as 410,666 | 2,376,165 1,985,535 | 1,616,786 


4 





3. Shipping.—In 1952-53, 125 British and 6 vessels of other nationalities called at 
Territory ports and discharged 57,303 tons of cargo and loaded 22,537 tons. Corres- 
ponding figures for 1953-54 were 150, 1, 62,035 and 27,111 respectively. 


Regular passenger and freight services operate between Australia and the Territory 
of Papua. Vessels trading between Australia and the East also call at Territory ports. 
Coastal and inter-island shipping services are maintained by vessels operating from the 
two principal ports of Port Moresby and Samarai. 


4. Other Forms of Transport and Communication.—Air services link Papua with 
Australia, New Guinea and the British Solomon Islands. There were 81 aerodromes 
and seaplane alighting areas in Papua at 30th June, 1954, and of these 23 were the 
responsibility of the Department of Civil Aviation, 25 were operated and maintained 
by the Administration, and 29 owned and maintained by Missions, plantations and 
mining interests. Much of the internal traffic and freight is carried on a charter basis. 
Regular air services operate from Port Moresby to Daru and Lake Kutubu in the West, 
Samarai and Esa Ala in the East, to Lae, Wau, Madang and Wewak in New Guinea, 
and to Rabaul, Manus and Bougainville. 
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There are nearly 955 miles of road in Papua, about 454 miles being suitable for 
medium and heavy traffic, and the greater proportion located in the Central and Northern 
Districts, which are north-east of Port Moresby. 

Telephone services operate in the main centres. The radio station at Port Moresby 
for both transmission and reception is jointly shared by the Overseas Telecommunications 
Service and the Administration. The former provides a service between Papua, 
Australia and the Territory of New Guinea, while the latter operates radio telephone 
and radio telegraph services to outstations from Port Moresby and Samarai. 

A medium-wave broadcasting station, 9PA Port Moresby, operates under the control 
of the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 


§ 7. Finance. 

The principal source of revenue for the Territory of Papua is the annual grant received 
from the Commonwealth Government, which in 1953-54 amounted to £2,318,905. 
Customs duties, £723,080 in 1953-54, are next in importance. The total revenue during 
1953-54 Was £3,296,593 compared with £2,777,271 in 1952-53 and £165,823 in 1938-39. 
Of a total expenditure of £3,240,309 in 1953-54, £1,543,739 Was spent on public works, 
£455,932 on medical services, £217,738 on native affairs and £1,022,900 on ordinary votes. 
Expenditure amounted to £2,808,095 in 1953-54 and to £166,330 in 1938-39. 


For particulars of the finances of the combined Territory administration, see p. 130. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 
§ 1. General Description. 


The land area of the Territory of New Guinea is about 93,000 square miles and the 
area including the sea within the lines drawn through its extreme outer points is more 
than one million square miles. As the coast of the Territory has not been completely 
surveyed, the areas of the various islands are known only approximately. 


The approximate areas of the principal islands together with the small islands 
adjacent thereto are as follows :—North-East New Guinea (also called “‘ The Mainland ”), 
69,700 sq. miles; Bismarck Archipelago—New Britain, 14,600 sq. miles, New Ireland, 
3,340 sq. miles, Lavongai, 460 sq. miles, Admiralty Islands, 800 sq. miles, total Bismarck 
Archipelago, 19,200 sq. miles; Solomon Islands—Bougainville, 3,880 sq. miles, Buka, 
220 8q. miles, total Solomon Islands, 4,100 sq. miles; grand total, 93,000 sq. miles. 


Information regarding physiography and climate will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 22, p. 613, and in the Official Handbook of the Territory. 


§ 2. Government. 


1. The Military Ocupation (1914-18 War).—On 17th September, 1914, the Acting 
Governor of German New Guinea signed terms of capitulation with the officer commanding 
a Naval and Military Expedition sent from Australia, and thereafter the Territory was 
under military administration until the establishment of Civil Government on 9th May, 
1g2I. 


2. Mandate (1920).—In 1919 it was decided by the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers that the Territory of New Guinea, which Germany gave up as one of the terms 
of peace, should be entrusted under Mandate from the League of Nations to the 
Government of the Commonwealth. The issuing of the Mandate was, however, delayed, 
and it was not until 17th December, 1920 that its terms were settled, and the Mandate 
itself did not reach Australia until April, 1921. 

The terms of the Mandate are given in Official Year Book No. 33 (see p. 264.) 


3. 1939-45 War.—For the events following the outbreak of the Pacific War and the 
formation of the Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration in 1945, see p. 130 
of this chapter and earlier issues of the Official Year Book. 
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4. Trusteeship (1946).—The Commonwealth Government undertook to place the 
Territory of New Guinea under the Trusteeship System established under the Charter 
of the United Nations. The Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory, under which the 
Government of Australia is the sole administering authority, was approved by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations Organization on 13th December, 1946. The 
terms of the Agreement are shown in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 355~-7- 

5. Administration.—For particulars of the administration of the Territory of New 
Guinea prior to the setting-up of the Papua and New Guinea Administration eee Official 
Year Book No. 36 and earlier issues. 


For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into the following nine 
districts :—New Britain, comprising New Britain and adjacent islands ; Morobe, Madang, 
Eastern Highlands, Western Highlands, and Sepik on the mainland; New Ireland, 
comprising New Ireland, Lavongai and adjacent islands; Manus, comprising the 
Admiralty Group; and Bougainville in the Solomon Islands. Each district is under 
a District Commissioner, assisted by a small staff. 


§ 3. Population. 


1. Non-indigenous Population.—At the Census of 30th June, 1954 the non-indigenous 
population of the Territory of New Guinea was 7,201 males, 4,241 females, 11,442 persons. 
Corresponding figures at the Census of 30th June, 1947 were, respectively, 4,369, 1,831 and 
6,200. 

The European population of the Territory increased from 64 in 1885 to 3,191 at the 
Census of 1933, and it reached its pre-war peak of 4,608 in 1939. At the 1954 Census the 
European population numbered 8,020 (5,185 males and 2,835 females). 

Malays seem to have been the first Asians brought by the Germans to German 
New Guinea; 37 of them were recorded on the mainland in 1885. About 1889 the 
New Guinea Company began to bring Chinese, Malays and Javanese in growing numbers 
from Singapore and Java to work on the plantations; in the year 1892 there were 
about 1,800 Asians on the mainland. By 1898 the number had decreased to 300 or 
400, but it had risen to 1,830 at the time of the 1933 Census, and at 30th June, 1941 
numbered 2,228, mostly Chinese. At the Census of 30th June, 1954 non-Furopeans 
numbered 2,404, of whom Chinese (2,192) constituted the major proportion, whilst half- 
castes with one of the parents a European numbered 1,018. 

The total non-indigenous population at the Censuses of 1921, 1933, 1947 and 1954 
was, respectively, 3,173, 5,216, 6,200 and 11,442 persons. 


2. Native Population.—The enumerated and estimated native population of the 
Territory of New Guinea as at 30th June, 1954 numbered 1,195,307 persons, comprising 
enumerated, I,010,593 (538,113 males and 472,480 females), and estimated, 175,826. 
The total population was distributed throughout the several districts as follows :— 
Eastern Highlands, 300,234 persons; Western Highlands, 182,264; Sepik, 220,308 ; 
Madang, 116,611; Morobe, 189,410; New Britain, 87,892; New Ireland, 34,584; 
Bougainville, 48,990 ; Manus, 15,014. 


§ 4, The Natives. 


1. General.—The natives are divided into two main groups—Melanesian and 
Papuan—the former, with a few exceptions, constituting the population of the Bismarck 
Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, and the coastal districts of the New Guinea maintand, 
the latter inhabiting the interior of the mainland. Some tribes of Negritos exist in the 
mountains of New Guinea. There is a strain of Papuan, and possibly, of Polynesian 
blood in the Admiralty Islanders, while the Western Islanders and the inhabitants of 
the small islands east and south-east of New Ireland are Micronesians. (See Official 
Year Book No, 16, p. 670, and Official Handbook of the Territory, Pt. V.) 


2. Land Tenure.—Native customs in regard to the ownership and use of land may 
be briefly outlined as follows. The ownership and use of the land are generally individual, 
although, in some rare cases, particularly in North Bougainville, the communal system 
exists. In districts where a great many coconut palms are growing on native lands 
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it is often found that the land is the property of a chief or of one of the old men of the 
tribe, and that the coconut palms growing thereon are divided into small groves, and 
are the property of several members of the tribe. Customs with regard to the use of 
unoccupied forest lands vary. Right of inheritance to land is almost invariably through 
the maternal branch. (See Official Year Book No. 17, p. 634, and Official Handbook of 
the Territory.) 

3. Research Work.—Research work among the native peoples of New Guinea was 
initiated under the German Administration and this work has been continued on a wider 
scale. 

4. Education.—Education in the Territory is provided by the Administration and 
various mission organizations. Schools for natives have also been established by Native 
Village Councils. The Education Ordinance 1952 enables the Administrator to establish 
an education advisory board, district education committees, European and native 
schools and to grant financial sid for educational purposes. European teachers are 
recruited from Australia, and native teachers are trained in the Territory by the 
Administration and the Missions. During the year ended 30th June, 1954, 79 schools 
were maintained by the Administration for 4,495 children, of whom 468 were Europeans, 
329 Asians, 36 of mixed race and 3,662 natives. The total number of pupils in the 
various grades of mission schools was 88,492, of whom there were 18 Europeans, 364 
Asians and 172 of mixed race. To assist the educational work of the Missions the 
Administration provides expert advice, educational equipment and text-books. In add- 
ition, the sum of £56,597 was distributed among the Missions as grants-in-aid during 
the year ended 30th June, 1954. 


5. Health of Natives.—The main diseases affecting the natives are malaria, yawa, 
respiratory diseases, dysentery, tropical ulcers, hookworm and filariasis. The Department 
of Health is engaged in combating these diseases with a staff of fully-trained medical 
officers, medical assistants and orderlies in native hospitals at Administration stations 
and sub-stations. Its staff also supervises hospitals on plantations. It has adequate 
facilities for research in tropical medicine, and a training scheme for natives as medical 
orderlies. The Department also provides the Missions with much of their medical 
stores and supplies, and maintains two Hansenide colonies for the treatment of natives 
suffering from Hansen’s Disease. The Department also undertakes the general oversight 
of sanitary conditions in the Territory. 


6. Missions.—A number of mission societies operate in the Territory. 

The Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus works in the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
Society of the Holy Ghost, the Franciscan Order and the Society of the Divine Word 
along the coast of north-east New Guinea from Sepik to the Dutch border and in the 
Central Highlands, and the Marists in Buka and Bougainville. These are Roman 
Catholic Missions. The Protestant Missions are the Methodist Overseas Mission in 
New Britain and New Ireland, the New Zealand Methodist Mission in Bougainville, 
the Lutheran Mission (supported and staffed by the Lutheran Churches in Australia 
and America) which works in Morobe, Madang, the Eastern and Western Highlands, 
New Britain and Manus, the New Guinea Anglican Mission in New Britain, the Seventh 
Day Adventist Mission in Bougainville, New Britain and the mainland of New 
Guinea, the East and West Indies Bible Mission and the Baptist Mission in the Central 
Highlands. The South Seas Evangelical Mission (Undenominational) and the Assemblies 
of God Mission are also working in the Sepik area. All these societies include teaching 
with their missionary work. 


§ 5. Land Tenure. 


The principles governing the acquisition and ownership of land and types of tenure 
available in New Guinea are in general similar to those which obtain in Papua. Ip 
New Guinea, although under the Land Ordinance 1922-1951 grants of freehold estates 
may be made, as » matter of policy freehold estates are no longer granted by the 
Administration, all grants now being restricted to leaseholds. However, in New Guineas 
the amount of freehold land of earlier origin held by private non-indigenous owners 
amounts to more than half a million acres. Freehold titles to this land, which includes 
a good deal of plantation land, may be transferred by purchase subject only to the 
general provision in New Guinea that dealings in land are subject to the approval of 
the Administrator. 
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The area of the Territory of New Guinea is estimated at 59,520,000 acres, of which, 
at 30th June, 1954, 1.80 per cent. was alienated. The following was the distribution 
according to tenure at 30th June, 1954 :—alienated: held by private non-indigenous 
inhabitants—freehold, 519,297 acres, leasehold, 228,480 acres; held by administration, 
324,496 acres; native reserves, 26,926 acres; total alienated, 1,093,199 acres. 

Leases in force at 30th June, 1954 were as follows :—Agricultural, 643—186,624 
acres; dairying, 6—1,300 acres; pastoral, 9—24,606 acres; residential and business, 
915—1,013 acres; special, 107—-2,297 acres; mission, 558—2,035 acres; leases granted 
to Chinese in towns, 302—90 acres; long period leases from German régime, 104— 
4,515 acres; total, 2,644—222,480 acres. 

Under German law there was a system of registration of titles in a *‘ Ground Book”, 
but registration did not confer an indefeasible title. The German system has been 
replaced by one modelled on the Torrens plan, embodied in an Ordinance entitled the 
Lands Registration Ordinance 1924-1951. The land registers were lost’ during the 
1939-45 War, and provision for restoration of the lost titles is made in the New Guinea 
Land Titles Restoration Ordinance 1951-53. A start has been made on the recording 
of native land interests under the Native Land Registration Ordinance 1952. 


§ 6. Production. 


t. General.—The products of the Territory are obtained from its agricultural, 
mining, fishing and forestry industries. A copra crushing mill at Toboi, near Rabaul, 
is producing coconut oil at the rate of about 10,000 tons a year. A company (Common- 
wealth-New Guinea Timbers Ltd.), in which the Commonwealth Government has a 
controlling interest, has erected a modern factory at Bulolo for the manufacture of 
plywood and veneer. Production commenced in February, 1954. Native subsistence 
agriculture, fishing and hunting produce most of the food requirements of the native 
population. The main native agricultural products are taro, yams, sweet potatoes, 
coconuts, bananas and papaw. Non-indigenous enterprise produces most of the 
commodities exported. Natives, however, produce copra for export and in recent years 
the natives have taken up the production of introduced crops such as peanuts, rice, 
cucurbits and maize for their own consumption and cocoa and coffee for export. The 
principal agricultural products of New Guinea for the export trade are copra and cocoa. 
Most of the timber milled during 1953-54 was absorbed by local building requirements, 
exports of sawn timber amounting to approximately 10 per cent. of production. The 
main products of fisheries exported from New Guinea are trochus and green snail shell. 
Gold is the principal mineral mined. 

For information on the agricultural and pastora) industries, which for the sake 
of convenience is related to the Territory of Papua and New Guinea as a whole, see 
pp. 130-133. The following paragraphs relate to the timher, fishing and mining industries 
in the Territory of New Guinea. 


2. Timber.—Surveys of the timber resources of the Morobe District indicate that 
there are approximately 500 million super. feet of timber in the pine forests of the 
Bulolo Valley. This is supporting sawmills cutting for local use and export. and flitches 
are also being exported to Australia for the manufacture of battery separator veneer. 
Commonwealth-New Guinea Timbers Ltd. are now cutting the pine forests for 
plywood production and the area wil] be progressively reforested as it is cut. Two 
sawmills controlled by the Administration established at Yalu and Keravat are supplying 
local requirements. Exports of sawn timber amounted to nearly 1,400,000 super. feet 
during 1953-54 and the log export totalled 775,149 super. feet. 

The Forestry Ordinance 1936-1951 provides for the issue of permits and licences 
to cut timber. Present policy calls for the orderly development of the timber industry 
on sound forestry principles; the grant of emergency timber permits to provide timber 
for Territory requirements ; the disposal by public tender of timber areas designated 
by forest officials of the Territory; and the development of the pine stand in the 
Bulolo Valley by Commonwealth-New Guinea Timbers Ltd. Timber growing on native 
lands cannot be acquired by private purchasers direct from the natives but must be 
obtained through the Administration. A prescribed royalty is payable on all forest 
produce taken under permit or licence. The forest area being exploited in 1953-54 
was approximately 271,172 acres. 
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3. Fisheries.—The wealth of the waters of the Territory has been little exploited. 
Fish are eaught at many places along the coast to supply the small local demand of the 
natives and of the few resident Europeana ‘Trochus shell to the value of £131,011 and 
green snail shell to the value of £39,310 were exported during 1953-54. 


4. Mining.—The production of gold and associated silver is the most important 
mining activity in New Guinea. Gold has been discovered on the Waria, the Ramu, 
the Francisco, and the Markham Rivers, and in tributaries of the Sepik River. Rich 
gold deposits were discovered in the Morobe District in 1926; the field is situated about 
90 miles (40 by air) inland from Lae, the nearest coastal port. Communication is estab- 
lished with the coast by regular air service and by road transport. Silver is usually 
found associated with the gold in these deposits. Osmiridium is reported to have been 
found on the upper tributaries of the Ramu, and platinum on the Kabenau River. Copper 
has been discovered in the form of chalcopyrite and malachite in the Baining District. 
Iron occurs as magnetite and haematite in the Baining District, apparently in large 
quantities. Sulphur occurs in several localities in the volcanic regions of the Territory. 
Brown coal has been found on the mainland in the vicinity of Astrolabe Bay, and in the 
southern portion of New Ireland. Except for gold and silver, however, production of 
minerals has not proved economical. 

The granting of rights, leases and claims fer mining purposes are provided for in the 
Mining Ordinance 1928-1947 and Regulations thereunder. 

The production of gold in New Guinea during the last three pre-war years averaged 
about 228,000 fine oz. a year, at an average value of £2,000,000. In 1940-41 it amounted 
to 263,113 fine 02., valued at £2,808,835. Although the market price of gold has been 
fixed at a much higher level than in 1938-39, mining costs have risen to a much greater 
extent and, as a consequence production since the war has been on a much smaller 
scale, averaging 91,000 fine 0z., at a value of £1,200,000 a year over the five years ended 
1951-52. Production in 1953-54 amounted to 90,856 fine oz., valued at £1,409,480, 
and in 1952-53 to 138,694 fine oz., valued at £2,147,766. 

The Petroleum Ordinance 1936 has been superseded by the Petroleum (Prospecting 
and Mining) Ordinance 1951-54, which has facilitated the carrying out of geological 
surveys and prospecting activities generally. A search for petroleum is being conducted 
by one company which has a permit in the Sepik River area. 


§ 7. Trade, Transport and Communication. 


1. Customs Tariff.—The present customs tariff has been in operation since 1st July, 
1950. It provides high revenue rates on ale, spirits, wines, timepieces, cigarette papers, 
fancy goods, jewellery and certain apparel and piece goods made of silk. Of 75 items 
now mentioned in the import schedule, 59 are on the free list. and two are partially free. 
The tariff allows duty-free treatment of necessities, but increases rates on non- 
necessities. The purpose of the revision was to relieve both general industrial costs and 
the basic costs of living with a view to encouraging further development of the Territory. 
There is a by-law provision under the Customs Tariff to enable duty-free admission to 
be granted for plant and machinery to be used mainly for developmental purposes. 
Under this provision, most agricultural machinery would be admitted duty free. The 
rate of duty on items not specified in the schedule is 10 per cent. ad valorem. No 
preferential rates are specified in the schedule. A surcharge equal to 10 per cent. of 
duty payable was imposed as from 17th January, 1952. 

Export duties are imposed on cocoa, copra, trepang, tortoise shell, mother-of-pearl 
and trochus shell, cassowary, crown pigeon and heron feathers, rubber, sulphur and 
sulphur-bearing substances. 

Provision is made in the Australian Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea 
Preference) for the free entry into Australia of certain goods produced and imported 
direct from the Territory of New Guinea (see Chapter VIII.—Trade), and a proclamation 
of 25th September, 1935 exempted from primage duty goods produced or manufactured 
in the Territory. 


2. Imports and Exports.—{i) Total Values. The table below summarizes and 


compares the values of imports and exparts for the pre-war year 1938-39 and tha post-war 
years 1951-52 to 1953-54. 
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TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 




















(£) 
eae CAs ! : H 
Particulars. | 1938-39. | 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
— oa atl | : - 
{ 

Imports - ¢ 1,340,835 | 8,154,102 | 7,175,612 | 9,444,628 

ee a coe aes 

t 

Exports— . . 
Domestic Exports te “| 2,960,753 | 5,823,418 | 7,515,646 | 8,681,788 
Non-Domestic Exports 3 13,142 694,463 975,750 | 510,322 

H | : 
Total Exports as ++ ; 2,973,895 | 6,517,881 | 8,491,396 9,192,110 


j | t 





(ii) Imports. The following table summarizes the sources of imports. In the 
post-war years Australia has supplied a far greater proportion of the imports than she 
did pre-war and this proportion has continued to increase in each successive post-war 
year. The increase in total imports in 1953-54 was due partly to increased purchasing 
power arising from the higher Commonwealth Government grant and partly to the pro- 
gressive relaxation of import restrictions imposed to conserve foreign exchange. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF IMPORTS. 











a = so: 

Country of Origin. 1938~39. 1951-52. : 1952-53, ; 1953-54. 

Australia .. 563:594 4,920,231 4,756,600 | 6,319,501 
Canada 6,333 753240 | 27,721 15,931 
China 69,831 ° 19,184 2,614 693 
Hong Kong (a) 367,910 | 238,272 | 418,468 
India - 20,235 eae "222,355 | 151,667 
United Kingdom 154,501 92,885 . 386,314 | 579,443 
United States of America 265,591 , oer 513! 687,965 | 991,191 
Other Countries 260,750 | 1,468,684, 853,771 | 967,734 

| { j 
: -| eke 








Total Imports 1,340,835 | 8,154,102 ' 7,175,612 Sa O8 





(a) Not available; included under ‘' Other countries ’’. 


(iii) Baports. (a) Countries of Destination. The countries of destination of New 
Guinea exports are shown below. The growth in total exports. has been outstanding. 
The decline in exports to Australia in 1953-54 was.caused by decreased production of gold. 
The major source of increased export carnings, however, arose from increased quantities 
of coconut products at higher prices to the United Kingdom. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: COUNTRY OF DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 














(£) 
pete on : 
Country of Destination. 1938-39. | 1951-52. 1952~53- 1953~54. 

! ' 
man ew si ee et enc Se er 
Australia ... 34 5 -- | 2,313,127 | 3,746,451 | 4,344,448 |. 3.493.369 
United Kingdom .. as ‘is 337,605 | 2,503,723 | 3,864,907 |. 4,754,945 
Other Countries Se es a 310,021 ' 267,707 282,041 943,796 


: | 
ay ene a nD) (ere 
j 


4 
Total Exports 2,960,753 \ 6,517,881 | 8,491,396 | 9,192,110 
\ 
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(b) Principal Commodities. The following table provides details of the value of 
the principal domestic exports for the same years. The increase in value of total domestic 
exports arose mainly from increased exports of copra and other coconut products which 
more than offset a decline in the returns from gold. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA: PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC EXPORTS. 











( £.) 

Item. ' 1938~39. 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

Copra . - 727,049 | 3,589,383 | 4,425,057 | 5,031,676 
Other Coconut Products Ke . | 72,274 136,562 | 523,369 | 1,503,882 
Cocoa Beans , a ree 6,580 147,503 | 171,876 245,950 
Coffee Beans - a3 ae 843: 10,348 : 30,332 58,367 
Peanuts... ies sot # 105 | 868 ; 20,853 28,809 
Gold oe os me ++; 2,129,263 | 1,707,401 . 2,147,766 | 1,409,480 
Silver ; an es we 3! a6 20,523 | 23,399 18,402 
Shell (Marine) ae oo -. ! 10,649 771303 | 87,894 170,321 
Timber... ae ss she 6,911 ; 127,621 | 75,833 181,139 
Other ss i ay ie | 6,179 ! 5,906 | 9,267 33,762 

1 
Total Domestic Exports we | 2,960,753 | 5,823,418 | 7,515,646 | 8,681,788 











3. Shipping.—Regular passenger and freight services operate between Australia 
and the Territory of New Guinea. Vessels trading between Australia and the East also 
call at Territory ports. Coastal and inter-island shipping services are maintained by 
vessels operating from the principal ports of the Territory. Shipping within the Territory 
is regulated by the Shipping Ordinances 1951 and the Coastal Shipping, Ports and | 
Harbours Regulations. 

Main ports of call for oversea vessels are established at Lac, Madang and Wewak 
(mainland), Rabaul (New Britain), Kavieng (New Ireland), Lorengau (Manus), and 
Kieta (Bougainville). Ports proclaimed under the Coastal Shipping, Ports and Harbours 
Regulations for the service of local vessels are, in addition to the main ports above- 
mentioned, Salamaua, Aitape and Wanimo (mainiand), Gasmata and Talasea (New 
Britain), Namatanai (New Ireland), and Buka Passage (Bougainville). 

There are no prepared inland waterways. The natural river system is not generally 
suitable for vessels except those of small tonnage. 

In 1952-53, 173 British vessels and 37 vessels of other nationalities called at Territory 
ports and discharged 96,437 tons of cargo and loaded 91,574 tons. Corresponding figures 
for 1953-54 were 180, 53, 106,489 and 111,589 respectively. 


4. Other Forms of Transport and Communication. —Means of communication on lund 
are scanty. There are no railways. Roads lead from Rabaul to places within 30 or 
4° miles, and there is a road 200 miles long in New Ireland and also a road 90 miles long 
from Lae to Wau in the Morobe District. The total mileage of road in the Territory of 
New Guinea at 30th June, 1954 was 2,904, of which 815 were suitable for heavy traffic. 

The discovery of gold in New Guinea resulted in great aviation activity in the 
vicinity of the goldfields. On account of the mountainous country and dense under- 
growth between the coast and the goldfields the task of transporting food and stores 
to the fields and of bringing the gold to the seaboard by land was a slow and costly 
process. The goldfields are situated about go miles (40 by air) inland from Lae and air 
transport played an important part in the development of the area. 

Air services link the Territory with Papua, Australia, Netherlands New Guinea 
and the British Solomon Islands. There are 94 aerodromes and seaplane alighting 
areas in New Guinea, and of these 27 are controlled by the Department of Civil Aviation, 
31 by the Administration, 35 by private interests and one by the Royal Australian 
Air Force. 
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Telephone services operate in the main centres. Radio telephone trunk circuits 
link Port Moresby with Lae, Rabaul and Madang and service is available from subscribers 
telephones in Port Moresby, Lae and Rabaul, and from the Post Office at Madang. 
Six zone or group centres for radio telephone communication with outstations have been 
established at Lae, Madang, Rabaul, Kavieng, Wewak and Lorengav. From these 
centres radio telegraph services are also available to 111 outstations. 


§ 8. Revenue and Expenditure. 


The principal sources of revenue for the Territory of New Guinea are the grant by 
the Commonwealth Government and customs duties. Total revenue in 1953-54 
amounted to £5,094,789, towards which the grant contributed £3,103,076 and customs 
duties, £1,261,589. The major groupings into which the various items of expenditure 
during 1953-54 may be classed were as follows :—Health, £905,962; district services 
and native affairs, £695,184 ; education, £297,492 ; justice, £301,910; agriculture, etc., 
£256,670; customs and marine, £93,594; forestry, £151,175; capital works and 
services, £1,143,576; maintenance, £681,764. Total expenditure in 1952~53 was 
£4,314,085. {n 1938~39 revenue and expenditure each amounted to about £500,000, 
customs duties and royalty on gold constituting the major items of revenue and district 
services and native affairs the major items of expenditure. 


For information on the finances of the combined Territory administration eee Papua 
and New Guinea, § 2, p. 129. 


TRUST TERRITORY OF NAURU. 


1. General.—Nauru is an oval-shaped atoll about 12 miles in circumference, having 
an area of about 5,263 acres, of which approximately two-thirds is phosphate-bearing. 
It is situated in latitude 0° 32’ south and longitude 166° 55’ east. Portion cf the island 
between the sandy beach and the coral cliffs is fertile, and it is there that most of the 
Nauruans reside. With the exception of a small fringe around an inland lagoon, the 
plateau which contains the phosphate deposits possesses few food plants and is 
uninhabited, but portion of the area has been planted with fruit trees. The system 
of land tenure is governed by an old custom, and, with the exception of small} allotments 
held by the Government, the British Phosphate Commissioners and the Missions, the 
whole of the island is owned by individual] natives. The temperature range is from 
76° F. at night to 94° F. during the day and the average humidity about 80 per cent. 
Normally the rainfall is comparatively low for islands of the Pacific, the average for 
twenty years from 1920 to 1940 being 80.5 inches. However, falls as high as 181.76 
inches during 1940 and as low as 12.29 inches during 1950 have been recorded. 


2. History.—The island, discovered by Captain Fearn in 1798, was annexed by 
Germany in 1888, and prior to 1914 was part of the protectorate of German New Guinea. 


In November, 1914, Nauru was occupied by a detachment from the Australian 
Naval and Military Expedition at Rabaul, and it was included in the cession of colonies 
made by Germany in 1919 to the Allied and Associated Powers, whose representatives 
agreed that a mandate for its administration should be conferred upon Hia Britannic 
Majesty. The mandate was confirmed by the Council of the League of Nations on 
t7th December, 1920. On 2nd July, tgrg the British, Australian and New Zealand 
Governments agreed that the administration (which, since 1915, had been in charge of 
an official appointed by the British Colonial Office) should be vested in an Administrator, 
who took up duty in June, 1921. The agreement between the three Governments was 
approved by the Commonwealth Parliament in the Nauru Island Agreement Act 1919, 
and is shown in the Schedule to that Act. A supplementary agreement concerning 
Nauru was drafted in May, 1923 and ratified by the Commonwealth Parliament by 
the Nauru Island Agreement Act 1932. 
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‘On 25th August, 1942, nine months after the outbreak of the war iin the Pacifio, 
communications with Nauru ceased, and the island was oceupied by Japanese forces. 
It was re-occupied by a joint Australian Naval and Military Force on 14th September, 
1945 and civil administration was re-established on rst November, 1945. 


3. Trusteeship. Agreement.—On 1st November, 1947 the General Assembly of the 
United Nations approved a Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of Nauru submitted 
by the Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom in substitution 
for the terms of the mandate under which the Territory had been administered. This 
Agreement designates the Governments of Australia, New Zealand and the United 
Kingdom as the Joint Administering Authority, with the Government of Australia 
-continuing, on behalf of the Administering Authority, to exercise full powers of legislation, 
administration and jurisdiction in and over the Territory. The terms of the Agreement 
were given in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 370-1. 


4. Administration.—The administration of the island is vested in the Administrator, 
who is obliged to conform to instructions issued by the Government which appointed 
him. Until the Government of Australia ‘ceases to exercise full powers of legislation, 
administration and jurisdiction in and over the Territory on behalf of the Administering 
Authority in pursuance of Article 4 of the Trusteeship Agreement, all crdinances made 
by the Administrator are subject to confirmation or disallowance by the Governor- 
General of Australia acting on the advice of the Federal Executive Council. All 
administration expenses are met from local revenue and ‘phosphate royalties. Native 
industries such as canoe-building, fishing, mat-making, -etc., are encouraged by ‘the 
provision of prizes at annual competitions. An agency of the Commonwealth Savings 
Bank has been established. There is a co-operative store managed to a large extent by 
the natives. The store books, however, are audited by Government officers. Natives 
are not allowed to carry or be in possession of firearms, and the use by them of 
intoxicating liquors and deleterious drugs is prohibited. 


5. Population.—The Nauruan component of the population of Nauru numbered 
about 1,100 in 1921, but had grown to more than 1,800 before the Japanese invasion 
in August, 1942. In 1946 it numbered less than 1,400 but by 30th June, 1954 it -had 
risen again to 1,828. Chinese have for many years formed a considerable part of the 
population of Nauru; their numbers increased, with some reversals of trend, from 
about 600 in 1921 to more than 1,500 before the 1939-45 War. After the war they 
increased from about Soo in 1946 to 1,491 in 1950, but at the Census of 30th June, 1954 
numbered only 550. The number of other Pacific islanders in the carly 1920’s was 
almost 300, but they subsequently declined to less than 40. In recent years the numbers 
have increased, and at the 1954 Census there were 623 persons. The European population 
after 1921 fluctuated, but with a generally upward trend, between one and two hundred 
persons, and in 1940 numbered 192. In 1948 it numbered 247 and in 1954 it was 262. 
The total non-indigenous population of Nauru at the Census of 30th June, 1954 was 
1,269 males, 376 females, 1,645 persons. The total population was 3,473. 


6. Health.—Cases of the usual diseases known in the Pacific occur. Venereal 
disease is rare, but elephantiasis is occasionally met with. An area has been set apart 
for the segregation of lepers, and the latest methods of treatment are applied. The 
total number of persons receiving treatment at 30th June, 1954 was 46 of whom g were 
in segregation at the Leper Hospital. Two hospitals are maintained on the island, one 
by the Administration for Nauruans, and one by the British Phosphate Commissioners 
for their employees. In common with other natives, the Nauruans are very susceptible 
to tuberculosis and influenza, and in 1921 an influenza epidemic caused the deaths of 
230 islanders. Dysentery, both amoebic and bacillary, is endemic. A regular anti- 
mosquito campaign is conducted. Steps have been taken by the authorities to improve 
the water supply and to provide efficient sanitation generally. Every Nauruan is 
required to undergo a medical examination at intervals of three months. Baby clinics 
have been established to give help and advice to Nauruan mothers in regard to infant 
nurture. 
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7. Education.—The Administration assumed full responsibility for education on 1st 
October, 1923. Prior to that date the education of native children was undertaken by 
the Missions, which were subsidized by the Administration. There are nine primary 
schools and two secondary schools for natives, together with one primary school for 
Europeans. At 30th June, 1954, 455 natives and 45 Europeans were enrolled in the 
primary schools, and 106 at the secondary school. A teacher, who is on loan from the 
Victorian Education Department, is in charge of the European school, but education is 
controlled by a Director of Education. 


The curriculum is based on that used in Australian schools, and the teaching is 
generally in English. Education is compulsory for native children from six to sixteen 
years. At 30th June, 1954, 29 Nauruans were attending secondary schools in Australia, 
nineteen as scholarship holders and the balance sponsored by their families. In 
addition to these, there were 3 students at the Central Medical School, Suva. 


8. Judiciary—The judicial power is vested in the Administrator in a Central Court 
and a District Court. The right of appeal is provided. 


9. Religion.—The London Missionary Society (Protestant) and the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Mission (Roman Catholic) operate in Nauru. 


10, Phosphate Deposits.—{i) General. From 1906 to 1919 the deposits were worked 
by the Pacific Phosphate Company, which also worked the deposits on Ocean Island 
(about 165 miles east of Nauru and part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony 
administered by the Colonial Office). The quantity remaining. on Nauru has been 
estimated at about 70 million tons, and the exports average 85 per cent. to 88 per cent. 
of tricalcium phosphate. 


The interests of the Pacific Phosphate Company in the two islands. (though. not 
in other islands in the Pacific in which it had workings) were bought by the British, 
Australian and New Zealand Governments in 1919 for £3,500,000, the purchase money 
being contributed in the proportions of 42, 42 and 16 per cent. respectively. The 
Agreement of 2nd July, 1919 provides for the working of the deposits by three British 
Phosphate Commissioners, one appointed by each Government; and the three countries 
are entitled to receive the output in. the same proportions of 42, 42, and 16 per cent 


(ii) Royalty on Phosphate. Under an agreement between the British Phosphate 
Commissioners and the Nauruan landowners, an increased royalty of 1s. 6d. per ton of 
phosphate exported was payable from ist July, 1953 as follows :— 


(a) 3d. to the Nauru Royalty Trust Fund to be:used for the benefit of Nauruans ; 


(b) 10d. to the landowner, being an immediate payment of 8d. per ton, and 2d. 
per ton to be invested on his account ; 


(c). 5d. to the Nauruan Community Long Term Investment Fund. 


From ist July, 1947 the lump sums payable to landowners from whom phosphate- 
bearing lands are leased were-also increased to £45 per acre, with a minimum payment 
of' £7. ros. for areas. less than an acre. 


(iii) Naurw and’ Ocean Island Phosphate Industry. Exports of phosphate from 
Nauru and Ocean Island in 1939-40 amounted to 1,243.428- tons, of which Australia 
received 54 per cent. and New Zealand’ 32' per cent. Following the interruption to 
production. by the war in. the Pacific, this figure: was not exceeded until 1949-50 when 
1,285,998 tons were exported (76 per cent. to Australia, 24 per cent. to New Zealand). 
Figures for 1953-54 were :—1,381,757 tons exported, 63 per cent. Australia, 32 per cent. 
New Zealand. 


Receipts from sale of phosphate in 1939-40 amounted to £1,041,418, and the f.o.b. 
cost, including interest on capital sinking fund, etc:, amounted to £1,037,208. In 1946-47 
sales.and costs each amounted to about. £500,000,. but they have since increased to more 
than £2,500,000. In 1953-54. receipta: from: sales, etc:,, amounted to £2,740,859, and 
costs, etc., to £2,701,967. 
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During the period of the Japanese occupation from August, 1942 to September, 
1945, while waiting to resume activities at Nauru and Ocean Island, the Commissioners 
were engaged in meeting the phosphate requirements of Australia and New Zealand from 
other available sources. A programme of improvements and additions to equipment 
has been commenced. 


The amount due by the British Phosphate Commissioners to the partner Governments 
for purchase-money and other capital sums was £3,666,457 on 30th June, 1921, and at 
30th June, 1942, this had been reduced to £3,024,373. The partner Governments agreed 
to a suspension of interest and sinking fund payments from 1st July, 1942 while operations 
at Nauru and Ocean Island were curtailed. Modified payments were resumed in 1946-47, 
pending a review of the position. 

The review was carried out in 1950, as a result of which the revised capital indebted- 
ness of the Commissioners to the partner Governments at 30th June, 1950 was determined 
at £3.881,711. Interest and sinking fund payments were resumed with effect trom ist 
July, 1950 on the basis of repayment of the revised capital indebtedness in 35 years. 


(iv) Employees. Apart from a limited number of Europeans, the employees are 
Chinese and Pacifie Islanders engaged under a one year’s contract. Increasing numbers 
of Nauruans are being employed. mainly in trade capacities. 


(v) Christmas Island Phosphates. It may be appropriate to refer here to the phos- 
phate deposits on Christmas Island in which the Australian Government is interested. 
The concession to work phosphate at Christmas Island, situated in the Indian Ocean 
near Java was held from 1897 by the Christmas Island Phosphate Company Limited, a 
private company incorporated in England. 


The Australian and New Zealand Governments, jointly, acquired the Company's 
interests and assets at Christmas Island as at 31st December, 1948. 


The undertaking is controlled by a Board of Commissioners appointed by the 
Australian and New Zealand Governments. Phosphate is distributed by the British 
Phosphate Commissioners who have been appointed by the Board as its managing agents. 


11. Transport.—There is no air service to Nauru. The island has an aerodrome 
but only two trips were made during the year ended 30th June, 1953. 


There is relatively frequent sea communication with the island. During 1953-54, 
144 vessels called there. Most of the vessels are run or chartered by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners for the carriage of phosphate. Many of them also provide for the carriage 
of passengers and other cargo as required. 


12. Trade.—The Customs Tariff of Nauru provides for the free admission of all 
goods other than cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, spirits, wines, beer, cider and perry, and 
cylinder blocks for motor cycle engines. Articles imported by the Administration for 
its own use and spirits for scientific purposes are exempt. The tariff rates apply to all 
countries alike. Imports into Nauru were valued at £192,749 in 31940 and exports 
(808,400 tons of phosphate) at £541,168. In 1953-54, imports were valued at £615,716 
and exports (1,103,726 tons of phosphate) at £1,931,520. Of the total imports in 
1953-54, Australia supplied 66 per cent. (valued at £406,560); the balance came mainly 
from the United Kingdom, New Zealand, Hong Kong and the United States in that order. 


In 1953-54, 863,800 tons of phosphate were exported to Australia, and 432,057 tons 
to New Zealand. 


13. Revenue and Expenditure—The revenue of the Administration has risen from 
£33,084 in 1939 to £237,174 in 1953~54, and expenditure from £29,391 to £226,906. 

Of the revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1954, payments by the British Phosphate 
Commissioners amounted to £221,342, post office and radio receipts, £11,331, and customs 
duties, £1,946. Main items of expenditure were salaries, £113,302, works and services, 
£59,254, and miscellaneous services, £37,578. 
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TERRITORY OF HEARD AND McDONALD ISLANDS. 


On 26th December, 1947 by an exchange of notes with the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, the United Kingdom sovereignty over the Heard and McDonald Islands was 
transferred to the Commonwealth of Australia. The laws of the Australian Capital 
Territory were declared to be in force in the Territory of Heard and McDonald Islanda 
by the Heard and McDonald Islands Act passed 18th March, 1953. 


At the end of 1947 an Australian scientific post was established on Heard Island 
and maintained as a scientific base. Following on the establishment of the base at Mawson, 
on MacRobertson Land in the Australian Antarctic Territory, the Heard Island base 
is not being continued on a permanent basis. Heard Island lies 2,500 miles south-west 
of Fremantle in the South Indian Ocean, and is about 27 miles long and 13 miles wide. 
The McDonald Islands are 26 miles to the west of Heard. They are small, rocky and 
precipitous, 


AUSTRALIAN ANTARCTIC TERRITORY. 


On 13th February, 1954 the Australian Antarctic Research Expedition established 
a base on MacRobertson Land at latitude 67° 36’ S. and longitude 62° 53’ E. The 
base has been named Mawson in honour of Sir Douglas Mawson and is the first permanent 
Australian station to be set up on the Antarctic continent. Meteorological and other 
scientific research is conducted at Mawson, which is the centre for coastal and inland 
survey expeditions, 


TERRITORY OF COCOS (KEELING) ISLANDS. 


1. General—The Cocos (Keeling) Islands, two separate atolls comprising some 
27 small coral islands with a total area of about five square miles, are situated in the 
Indian Ocean in latitude 12° 5’ South and longitude 96° 53’ East. They lie some 1,720 
miles north of Perth and 2,290 miles almost due west of Darwin, whilst Johannesburg 
is some 3,800 miles further distant to the south-west, and Colombo is 1,400 to the north- 
west of the group. 


The main islands of the Territory are West Island (the largest, about 6 miles from 
north to south) on which is the aerodrome and most of the European community, Home 
Island, the head-quarters of the Clunies Ross Estate, Direction Island on which is 
situated the Cable and Wireless Station, the Admiralty Wireless Station and the 
Department of Civil Aviation’s Marine Base, and Horsburgh. North Keeling Island, 
which forms part of the Territory, lies about 15 miles to the north of the group and 
has no inhabitants. 


Main settlements are on West Island, Home Island and Direction Island. The 
group of atolls is low-lying, flat and thickly covered by coconut palms, and surrounds 
a lagoon which has a harbour in the northern part but which is extremely difficult for 
navigation, 


The climate is equable and pleasant, being usually under the influence of the 
south-east trade winds for about three-quarters of the year. However the winds vary 
at times and meteorological reports from the Territory are particularly valuable to 
those engaged in forecasting for the eastern Indian Ocean. The temperature varies 
between 70° and 89° F., the rainfall is moderate and there are occasional violent storms. 
In 1909 the islands were struck by the worst cyclone in their recorded history ; about 
400,000 coconut palms were uprooted or decapitated and the accompanying tidal wave 
left only five buildings standing. 


2. History.—The islands were discovered in 1609 by Captain William Keeling of 
the East India Company. The islands were uninhabited and remained so until 1826 
when the first settlement was established on the main atoll by an Englishman, Alexander 
Hare, who quitted the islands in about 1831. In the meantime a second settlement 
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was formed on the main atoll by John Chmmies Ross, a Scottish seaman and adventurer, 
who landed with several boat-loads of Malay seamen. In 1857 the islands were annexed 
to the Crown and formally declared part of the British Dominions, and in 1878 
responsibility for their supervision was transferred from the Colonial Office to the 
Government of Ceylon, and then, in 1882, to the Government of the Straits Settlement. 
By indenture in 1886 Queen Victoria granted the land comprised in the islands to John 
Clunies Ross in perpetuity, and until about 10 years ago the patriarchal rule of the 
head of the Clunies Ross family was recognized. The head of the family had semi- 
official status as resident magistrate and representative of the Government. However 
in 1946 when the islands became a dependency of the Colony of Singapore a Resident 
Administrator, responsible to the Governor of Singapore, was appointed. 


Other items of significance in the islands’ history are :—190I—small cable relay 
station was established at Direction Island; 1903—islands were incorporated in the 
Settlement of Singapore ; 1909—worst cyclone in the history of the islands struck ; 
t914—German cruiser Emden raided Direction Island but was defeated by H.M.A.S. 
Sydney ; 1944—Islands were under military administration with allied troops stationed 
there (A military Administrator was appointed during the minority of the Clunies 
Ross heir who came of age in 1949); 1945—a R.A.F. air-strip was constructed on West 
Island ; 1946—Civil administration was re-established. 


3. Transfer to the Commonwealth of Australia—On 23rd November, 1955 ‘the 
Cocos Islands ceased to form part of the ‘Colony of Singapore and were placed under 
the authority of the Commonwealth. The transfer was effected by an Order in Council 
made by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeththe Second under the Imperial Act entitled the 
Cocos Islands Act 1955, and by the Cocos (Keeling) Islands Act 1955 of the Common- 
wealth, whereby the islands are declared to be accepted by the Commonwealth as a 
Territory under the authority of the Commonwealth, to be known as the Territory of 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands. 


4. Administration:—Responsibility for the administration of the Territory, in 
terms of the Cocos (Keeling) Islands Act 1955, rests with the Minister for Territories. 
An Official Representative was appointed on 23rd November, 1955 to take charge of 
the local administration of the Territory under delegation from the Minister. The 
laws of the Colony of Singapore which were in force in the islands immediately before 
the date of the transfer have, with certain exceptions, been contmued in force by the 
Cocos (Keeling) Islands Act 1955. Those laws may be amended or repealed by Ordinances 
made under the provisions of that Act which empower the Governor-General to make 
Ordinances for the peace, order and good government of the Territory. 


5. Population—The population of the Territory in December, 1955 was estimated 
to be 652, comprising 131 Europeans, 460 Cocos islanders and 61 Asians. The Cocos 
islanders reside on Home Island. 


6. Transport.—An airport is established on West Island under the control of the 
Department of Civil Aviation. This is a re-fueling point for aircraft of the oversea 
air-service between Australia and South Africa operated by Qantas Empire Airways Ltd. 
at fortnightly intervals, via Darwin. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LABOUR, WAGES AND PRICES. 


Nore.—Reference is made in this chapter to retai! and wholesale price indexes. 
For particulars of the Export Price Index, see Chapter VIIL, § 15, and of the Farm 
Production Price Index, see Chapter XXIX., § 2. 


A. RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
§ 1. General. 


The information on retail prices and price mdexes presented in this chapter is 
extracted from the annual Labour Report of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. For a full explanation of methods adopted and an analysis of problems 
involved see the detailed reference in Chapter I. of Labour Report No. 42, 1953. 

Retail prices of an extensive range of commodities and services in common demand 
bave been ascertained at frequent and regular intervals since 1923 for each of the six 
capital cities and for 27 of the more important towns of Australia. Comparable informa- 
tion is available for the month of November in each year from 1914 to 1922 for each 
of the six capital cities. The list of items priced for index purposes was published in 
Labour Report No. 41, 1952. 

&- Retail prices of food and groceries and average rentals of houses for earlier years 
extending back to 1901 were collected by this Bureau, and in some cases have been 
recorded by the Statisticians of various States as far back as 1864. 


§ 2. Previous Retail Price Indexes. 


1, General.—¥our series of retail price indexes had been compiled at various -imes 
for Australia by the Commonwealth Statistician prior to 1954. Each of these was 
continued until changed conditions required the compilation of indexes more directly 
relevant to current conditions. The respective indexes were :— 

(i) The “A” Series Index (covering food, groceries and house rents) was first 
compiled in 1912 with the year 1911 as base=1,000. It was discontinued 
in June, 1938. 

(ii) The “ B” Series Index (covering food, groceries and rent of 4 and 5 roomed 
houses) was first compiled in 1925 and continued until Decemker Quarter, 
1953. It was the food and rent constituent of the ‘““C” Series Index 
and was designed to replace the “ A” Series Index for general statistical 
purposes. 

(iii) The “ C ” Series Index (covering food and groceries, rent of 4 and 5 roomed 
houses, clothing, household drapery, household utensils, fuel, lighting, 
fares, smoking and some other miscellaneous items) was first compiled 
in 1921 and published at quarterly intervals from June Quarter, 1922. 
It was used by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
for purposes of quarterly wage adjustments from May, 1934 to August, 
1953. Some State tribunals use or consider it in their proceedings. 
Its publication im mimeograph each quarter will be continued for the 
present in the customary form and on its customary basis. For general 
statistical purposes it has been replaced by the Interim Retail Price Index 
(1952-53 base year) described. at length in a Statistical Bulletin published 
on 24th March, 1954, and briefly in the following section of this chapter. 

(iv) The ‘“ D'’” Series Index derived by combining the “A” and “C” Series 
Indexes was ased by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration from May, 1933. to May, 1934 and then discontinued. 

Of the four retail price indexes desoribed above, only the “ € ** Series is now compiled. 
The new Interim Index will continue in its present form until the eomponents of certain 
groups are finalized. 
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2. The ‘Court ’’ Index.—In 1937 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration introduced a “Court” Index for the purpose of its system of making 
automatic quarterly adjustments to the basic wage within its jurisdiction. By decision 
of the Court the “ Court” Index ceased to be issued by the Industrial Registrar as at 
December Quarter, 1953. ‘‘ Court’? Index numbers were an arithmetical conversion 
of the “‘C” Series Index. 


§ 3. The Interim Retail Price Index (1952-53 Base Year). 


1. Origin of the Interim Retail Price Index (1952-53 Base Year).—Tho list of com- 
ponent items and the weighting pattern of the ‘“‘C”’ Series Retail Price Index were first 
adopted in 1922 but were reviewed by Conference of Statisticians in 1936. (See Labour 
Report No. 41, 1952, page 33, paragraph 2.) 

From the outbreak of war in 1939 to late in 1948 periodic policy changes in regard 
to various war-time controls (including rationing) caused recurrent changes in con- 
sumption and the pattern of expenditure. This rendered it impracticable either to 
produce a new index or to revise the old one on any basis that would render the index 
more representative, than it already was, of the changing pattern. 


When commodity rationing had virtually ceased in the latter part of 1948, action was 
taken by the Statistician to collect price data of about 100 additional items and to gather 
information as to current consumption and expenditure patterns. By the middle of 
1949 a considerable number of new price series was coming into being and the body of 
data available as to expenditure and consumption (in the post-rationing period) was 
beginning to indicate something of the new weighting pattern likely to be appropriate 
for post-war review of the components and construction of the “ C” Series Index. 


There supervened in the next two years conditions which caused wide price dispersion, 
a very rapid rise in prices and a new sequence of changes in consumption and the pattern 
of wage earner expenditure. Under these conditions it was not possible to devise any 
new weighting pattern for the years 1949-50, 1950-51 and 1951-52 likely to be better 
suited to the index or more continuously representative of conditions then current than 
was the existing “‘C”’ Series Index on the 1936 revision. Conference of Statisticians 
therefore deferred revision of the weighting system and component items of the “C”’ 
Series Index until it was advised by the Acting Commonwealth Statistician in June, 1953 
(a) that although the aggregate “‘ C ” Series Index (as verified by supplementary indexes) 
was still reasonably reliable for current use, some of the component groups (more 
particularly food and miscellaneous) were not satisfactory individually ; and (b) that 
the time had arrived either to produce a new index or to reconstruct the ““C” Series 
Index extensively. 

The Interim Retail Price Index has been compiled pursuant to Resolution 13 of the 
Conference of Statisticians in June, 1953, reading :— 

“* 13, Retail Price Indexes— 

(a) That in view of the persistence of recurrent changes in the pattern of 
consumer expenditure in the post-war period, it is undesirable to make 
@ general revision of the list of items and weighting system of the “C” 
Series Retail Price Index at present, unless industrial tribunals expressly 
desire some revision for special purposes. 

(b) That an Interim Retail Price Index be compiled with putative weights and 
components representative, as nearly as may be, of the post-war pattern 
of consumer usage and expenditure. 

(c) That, having regard to the complexities of the problem and the limit of 
staff resources available, such interim index relate only to each capital 
city and to the six capital cities combined. 

(d) That attention be drawn again to the statement already published that 
the “C” Series Retail Price Index cannot measure changes in relative 
retail price levels as between capital cities consistently with its main 
purpose of measuring periodic changes in retail price levels for each city. 
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(e) That the problem of measuring comparative retail price levels as between 
cities at any point of time differs in principle from the problem of 
measuring periodic variations in price level in an individual city ”. 


The Interim Retai) Price Index {1952-53 base vear) is used as the current retail price 
index in statistical publications of the Commonwealth Statistician for general statistical 
purposes. It relates only to six capital cities of Australia because it is not practicable 
with existing staff resources to collect: price data fog the greatly enlarged list of items for 
28 other cities and towns. These will continue to be covered as to the less extensive 
list of items used for the ‘‘ C” Series Index. 


In respect of any divergency in trends shown by the new index as compared with 
the old, the following comment is paraphrased from comment made in the course of the 
Statistician’s memoranda to the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in 1949: It is to be expected that the new index will for a period show much the same 
trend as does the ‘‘C” Series Index. If there is any appreciable difference in trend, it 
is certain that the new index would be the more accurate reflex of price movements 
relevant under current conditions. 


2. Definition of the interim Retail Price Index.—This index provides the interim 
results of researches designed to measure retail price variations (with 1952-53 = 100 
as base year) on the basis of :— 

(a) a current pattern of wage earner expenditure using recent consumption 
weights for foods and recent expenditure weights for combining groups 
of items into the aggregate index ; 

(b) a wider range of commodities and services than that covered by any existing 
price index in order to provide greater representativeness; and 

(c) individual city weights for such items as electricity, gas and fares. 


The components and weighting of the Interim Retail Price Index will be reviewed 
in the light of data derived from the Census of Retail Sales (1952-53) as to consumer 
expenditure on various kinds of goods, estimates of consumer expenditure on services 
relevant to construction of a retail price index of this type and data as to rents and 
housing derived from the Census of 30th June, 1954. It is proposed to cast the index 
into final form as soon as possible. 


3. Differences between the Structure of the Interim Retail Price Index and the ‘‘C 
Series Retail Price Index.—The main differences between the structure of the Interim 
Retail Price Index and that of the ‘‘ C” Series Retail Price Index are (a) the group weights 
and item weights of the Interim Index relate broadly to the consumption pattern 1950-53, 
while those of the ‘“‘C” Series Index relate to pre-war years; and (5) the Interim Index 
includes a large number of items not included in the “C” Series Index. 


A full list of the items used in the Interim Index was shown in Appendix III. of the 
Statistical Bulletin of 24th March, 1954, and in Section IV. of the Appendix to Labour 
Report No. 42, 1953. The changes in structure of each group of items as adopted for the 
Interim Retail Price Index are summarized below :— 


(i) Food Group.—The weights of some of the main items (e.g., milk, eggs, meat, 
potatoes and flour) in the Interim Index are substantially different from those of the 
“CO” Series Index. Twenty-four new items extend the group coverage over a wider 
field. The total number of items in the Food Group of the Interim Index is 69 as compared 
with 38 in the ‘“‘C ” Series Index. The principal new items are lamb, packaged breakfast 
foods, biscuits, ice cream, processed cheese, honey, sandwich spreads, coffee, cocoa, soft 
drinks and certain types of confectionery. 


(ii) Clothing and Drapery Group.—In the Interim Index, 17 new itema have been 
added to the Clothing and Drapery Group, and 25 items each formerly represented 
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by one type of article are now each represented by two or more types. Consequential 
adjustments have been made in weights of individual items. The principal new items 
added to this group are :—sports coat, sports trousers, cardigan (and other types of 
knitted wear),. overalls, piece-goods (rayon, cotton and woollen) and knitting wool. 


(iii) Rent Growp—Only minor changes have been made in the Rent Group. 
Available data indicate (a) that, in general, very few new houses have been built by 
private owners for renting in the post-war years; (b) that in some cities considerable 
numbers of new government houses have been built for renting or occupancy on a quasi- 
rental basis; and (c) that there has been a substantial increase in the numbers of owner- 
occupied houses, including new instalment-purchase or quasi-instalment-purchase houses 
under governmental and private housing schemes. In recent years the difficulty of 
obtaining data suitable for the housing component of a price index has therefore intensified, 
The facts will be reviewed in the light of data obtained at the Census of 30th June, 1954 
and further study given to the hitherto intractable problems associated with measuring 
at quarterly intervals “housing price” variations in a form suitable for use in a retail 
price index in respect of owner-occupied houses, instalment-purchase houses, and houses 
occupied under the various types of governmental housing schemes. 


(iv) Other Groups.—Six new sub-groups are included in the Interim Index, com- 
prising 75 items as compared with 32 in the “ C” Series Index. The principal new itema 
are garden tools, floor coverings, shaving cream, toilet soap, etc., patent medicines, baby 
foods, haircuts, dry cleaning, shoe repairs, postage, etc. Necessary adjustments have 
been made to bring the group weight into conformity with recent expenditure and con- 
sumption patterns. The weight of this group is much greater than it waa in the ‘‘C” 
Series Index. 


(v) Group Weights.—The group weights in the new Interim Index have been brought 
into general conformity with the estimated group distribution of wage earner household 
expenditure in recent years over the field covered. In some cases the weights are putative 
weights assessed on available data and are subject to some revision. 


In the year 1952-53 the ratio of the individual group “aggregate expenditure ” to 
the “aggregate expenditure ” of the whole index for the six capital cities combined was 
as follows :— 














| 0" Series | 
Group. H Retail Price j Interim Retail Price Index. 
Index. | 
Per cent. | Per cent. _ 
Food ae a 41.0 ' 37.1 
Clothing and Drapery.. | 33.0 26.8 
Rent oe ne II.3 9.0 
4-5 4-6 Fuel and Light 
4-6 Household Sundries 
5.34 |} 2.5 Certain Repairs and Services 
Other Groups eg PET ae 3.0 Cinema, Radio, Newspapers 
2.8 6.6 Rail, Tram and Bus Fares 
\ 2.1 5.8 Tobacco and Cigarettes 
| 100.0 100.0 





In the Interim Index common weights are adopted for all groups and items in the 
index for each city except in respect of fares, gas, electricity and some minor items, 
Tbe resultant indexes show price variations for each city on a basis appropriate to that 
city. They are not constructed to provide a precise measure of the relative “ cost of 
living’, comparing one city with another. For that reason the Interim Index for each 
city in the base year 1952-53 is 100. 
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4. Comparison of Trends of the Interim Retail Price Index with Trends of the “‘C’’ 
Series Retail Price Index.—The following table shows for each of the years 1950-51 
to 1954-55 and for each quarter from September Quarter, 1952 to December Quarter, 1955 
the Interim Index for the six capital cities combined, with the year 1952-53 as base 
= 100, in comparison with the “C” Series Index recomputed to the same base :-— 





Six Capital Cities: Weighted Average. 
(Base: Year 1952-53 = roo}. 








Period. 
| “©” Series Index. Interim Index. 

Year ended June— | 
1951 set 74-8 74:9 
1952 an 91.7 QI.4 
1953 - 100.0 100.0 
1954 as 102.8 102.5 
1955 +> oe 103.7 103.6 

Quarter ended— H 
1952—September Bef 99.0: 98.8 
December oe 99.2 99.3 
1953—March ons | 100.3 100.4 
June a rit 101.4 101.6 
September és 102.7 102.4 
December ie | 102.9 102.2 
1954—March std 102.9 102.7 
June oe oe 102.8 102.7 
September oe 102.6 102.7 
December os 103.2 103.2 
1955—March oa 103.9 103.8 
June... : 105.0 104.7 
September aa 106.6 105.7 
December wd ra 107.7 : 107.0 


The figures appearing after the decimal point possess little significance for general 
statistical purposes. They are inserted merely to avoid the distortion that would occur 
in rounding off the figures to the nearest whole number. For instance, if the Interim 
Indexes for each quarter of 1953 were rounded off to 100, 102, 102 and 102 respectively, 
they would suggest a rise of 2 per cent. in June Quarter, 1953 and no change in September 
Quarter, 1953. The figures for the Interim Index as presented in’ the table indicate a 
rise of the order of 1 per cent. in June Quarter, 1953 and 1 per cent. in September Quarter, 
1953. Price indexes cannot measure aggregate price variations with an accuracy of the 
order of one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


With changing conditions significant divergencies may occur between the movements 
shown by a retail price index (such as the ‘“‘C” Series Index) constructed on pre-war 
weights and a comparatively limited range of major items and a retail price index (such 
as the Interim Index) constructed on 1950-53 weights and a broader list of items. The 
two indexes represent, respectively, two distinct approaches to the measurement of retail 
price variations in recent years. 


Due regard should be paid to the fact that a composite price index is necessartly an 
approximate summary which combines into one aggregate price variations of many 
items. Any more rigid use of the index for specific purposes is the responsibility of the 
bodies or persons using the indexes. 
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§ 4. Tabular Statements of Retail Price Index Numbers. 


1, General.—Information on retail price movements is published as follows :— 


(i) Monthly. The Monthly Review of Business Statistics contains annual, quarterly 
and monthly index numbers to the latest available date. 


(ii) Quarterly. Statements are issued about three weeks after the end of each quarter 
relating to the Interim and the “C” Series Retail Price Indexes respectively for that 
quarter and immediately preceding quarters. The Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics contains annual, quarterly and monthly index numbers to the latest available 
date. This publication also contains certain average prices of items of food and groceries 
for the latest available quarter. 


(iii) Annual. The Labour Report contains index numbers for past years, and the 
monthly and quarterly results for recent years. Certain average prices for the latest 
year of items of food and groceries are also published in this report. 


2. The ‘‘C” Series Retail Price Index.—A table of ‘‘C” Series index numbers for 
the weighted average of the six capital cities combined, together with index numbers 
for each of the four main groups of items in the “‘C” Series Index for each year from 
1914 to 1955 is shown on page 161. Detailed tables were last published in Labour Report 


No. 41, 1952, pp. 19-31. 
3. The Interim Retail Price Index.—On this and the following page are published :— 


(i) the Interim Retail Price index numbers for each of the years ended June, from 
1951 to 1955, and for each quarter during the period September Quarter, 1952 to December 
Quarter, 1955, for the weighted average of the six capital cities combined, showing also 
separate indexes for each of the four groups of items (see table below) ; 


(ii) the Interim Retail Price index numbers for each of the years ended June from 
1951 to 1955, and for each quarter during the period December Quarter, 1954 to 
December Quarter, 1955, for each capital city and for the six capital cities combined, 
and showing also separate indexes for each of the four groups of items (page 159). 


INTERIM RETAIL PRICE INDEX—GROUP INDEXES. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF Stx CaPiTaL CITIEs, 
(Base: Year 1952-53 = 100.) 

















Period. Food, | Ciprmingand | Renta) | Other Items.| All Groups. 
Year ended June— \ ; 
1951.. 67.9 ! 78.1 90.3 76.3 714-9 
1952.. 89.4 93.8 | 92.6 91.3 O1.4 
1953... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1954... a8 103.7 101.6 105.0 100.9 102.5 
1955-- ve 104.6 102.4 109.6 101.4 103.6 
Quarter ended— 
1952--September 99.8 98.0 97.0 98.7 98.8 
December 98.5 99.6 99.0 100.0 99.3 
1953—March ..- 100.0 100.4 I0l.4 100.6 100.4 
June .. Pe 101.7 102.0 102.6 100.7 101.6 
September es 103.9 IOl.5 103.3 101.0 102.4 
December “ 103.4 Tor .6 103.9 100.5 102.2 
1954—March .. a 104.0 101.8 104.9 101.2 102.7 
June .. ne 103.7 IOl.5 107.7 100.9 102.7 
September ae 103.0 IOr.6 108.9 IOI.2 102.7 
December Re 103.7 102.3 109.3 IO1.2 103.2 
1955—March .. ae 105.3 102.4 109.7 101.2 103.8 
June .. x 106.4 103.3 110.5 101.9 104.7 
September a 108.2 103.3 HII.g 102.8 105.7 
December = 109.0 103.4 II2.0 106.2 107.0 





(a) See note (db) on page 159. 


TABULAR STATEMENTS OF Retart Price [NpExX NuMBERS. 


INTERIM RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS. 


(Base of each Index: Year 1952-53=100.) 


Nore.—The index numbers hereunder are designed to measure aggregate variations in retail prices 
of specified groups of items for specifled cities individually. They measure variations from time to time 
and not differences in price level as between cities nor comparative costs of groups of items. 
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" 1954. 






























































Year | Year Year ' Year Year : pigs 
City oad euiee . cued i ones 1 ended ‘ 7 ; 
v une, une, une, ; June, : June, ; i 
’ : Lr | J >| Dec. | Mar. + June } Sept. | Dec. 
1951. | 1952. | 1953. | 1954. 1955. Qtr. i Qtr. | Qtr. | Qtr. Qtr. 
a] . ’ 
Group I.—Foop. 
Sydney 66.1 89.9 | 100.0 | 102.4 103.6 | 102.8 | 104.6] 105.1 | 106.5 | 107.2 
Melbourne 69.2 89.1 | 100.0 | 104.6 | 104.3! 103.4 | 104.8 | 106.2 | rro.1 | rr1.5 
Brisbane 69.2 90.1 | 100.0 | 104.1 | 104.2 | 103.3 ' 105.2 | 106.0 | 106.8 | 105.6 
Adelaide 69.2 90.5 | 100.0 | 103.5 | 106.2 | 104.9 ' 106.5 | 108.2) 109.2 | 109.7 
Perth 69.3 87.0 | 100.0 | 106.3 } 109 § { 108.0 | 109.0 | 111.2 | 109.6 | 109.8 
Hobart se 66.4 86.8 | 100.0 | 107.7 ; 106.8 | 105.0 | 107.3 | 108.7 | 110.5 | 113.4 
Six Capitals(a) 67.9 89.4 | 100.0 | 103.7 | 104.6 | 103.7 , 105.3 ( 106.4 | 108. 109.0 
H ‘ 
Group If.—Ciorsinea anp DrarPery. 
T 
Sydney ar 78.6 93-6 | 100.0 | ror.7 102.3 | 102.6 | roz.2 | 102.8 103.0} 103.1 
Melbourne oe 77.6 93-4 | 100.0 | 10r.3 | 102.2 , ro1.9 | 102.2! 103.6 j 103.8 | 103.9 
Brisbane = 78.7 94.6 | 100.0 | r0or.7 | 102.9 | 102.8 | 102.8 | 103.8 | 103.5 | 103.2 
Adelaide os 77.0 93-9 | 100.0 | 102.2 | 102.9 | 102.7 | 103.1 | 103.9 | 102.8 | 103.3 
Perth os 78.8 95.5 | 106.0 | 100.9 | 101.6 © 101.5 | 101.7 { 102.7 | 102.7 | 103.1 
Hobart a 78.9 94.7 | 100.0 | 102.6 | 103.1 |_103.0 } 103.3 | 103.7 } 103.9 | 104.4 
Six Capitals (a) 78.1 93.8 | 100.0 | tor.6 | 102.4! 102.3 | 102.4 | 103.3 | 103.3 | 103.4 
t 
Group III.—Rent(b) (4 and 5 Roomep Hovsss). 
Sydney ws 86.6 87.7 | 100.0 | 107.7 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 109.6 | 109.7 | 110.6 | rx1.1 
Melbourne a 99.4 99.6 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 102.3 } ro1.8 | 102.3 | 102.3 } 102.7 } 102.9 
Brisbane as 93.7 97.7 | 100.0 | 102.9 | 105.2 | 105.1 | 105.5-| 105.7 | 106.4 | 106.4 
Adelaide bee 82.8 86.0 , 100.0 | 102.7 | 105.6; 104.5} 105.0 | 109.3 | 112.1 | 113.6 
Perth ie 82.1 94.4 ' 100.0 | 110.8 149.6 | 148.3 | 149.5 | 153.1 | 154.9 | 157.0 
Flobart .. |_ 85.1 | or.4 | 100.6 | 108.8 | 109.4 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 109.5 | 110.3 
Six Capitals (a 90.3 | 92.6 ' 100.0 | 105.0 | 109.6! 109-3 | 109.7 | 110.5 ; I1t.4 } 112.0 
Grovur IV.—Oruee Items.(c) 
{ i 
Sydney is 78.3 93.6 | 100.0 | 100.5 | 100.9 } 101.0 S| 100.9 {| 1or.5 ; 103.2 
Melbourne 24 73-5 88.7 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 101.3 | 100.9 | 1or.3 | 101.8 | 102.9 j 110.1 
Brisbane a 78.5 92.7 | 100.0 } 103.0 } 104.5 | 104.3 | 104.8 | 104.9 | 106.0 | 109.6 
Adelaide ate 76.9 g0.2 | 100.0 99.3 99.9 99.3 99.4 | 101.7 | 102.7 | 102.7 
Perth Be 74.6 89.6 | 100.0 | 100.8 | 101.9 | ror.4 | 101.6 | 103.3 | 104.5 | 105.1 
Hobart se 72.7 89.0 | 100.0 | 108.2 | 105.1 | 105.0 | 105.0 | 105.5 |] 108.9 | 109.0 
Six Capitals (a) 76.3 91.3 | 100.0 | 100.9 | I1or.4 |} 1or.2 | 10x.2 | 101.9 | 102.8 | 106.2 
ALL Groups. 
Sydney me 74.6 91.7 | 100.0 | ro2z.2 103.1 | t0z.9 | 103.4! 103.8 | 104.6 | 105.4 
Melbourne oe 75.2 91.0 | 100.0 | 102.4 | 102.7! 102.2 | 102.9 | 1¢4.0 | 105.8 | 108.3 
Brisbane ane 76.4 92.7 | 100.0 | 103.0 | 104.0 | 103.6 | 104.5 | 105.1 | 105.6 } 106.0 
Adelaide ae 74.7 | 90.9 | 100.0 } 102.0} 103.6} 102.8 | 103.5 , 105.4 | 106.0 | 106.4 
Perth 74.5 | 90.7 | 100.0 | 103.9 | 109.6 | 108.7 | 109.3 | 111.2 | 111.1 |] 111.6 
Hobart ‘ 73.1 | 89.9 | 100.0 | 106.6 | 105.6 | 104.9 | 105.8 | 106.6 | 108.2 | 109.6 
Six Capitals (a) 74.9 | gr.-4 | 100.0 | 102.5 103.6 | 103.2 | 103.8 } 104.7 | 105.7 | 107.0 








(a) Weighted average. 


houses completed since the end of the war are not taken into account. 


(6) Rent.—The rent index numbers shown in the tables in this chapter 
measure the proportionate rise and fall in the average weekly rentals paid for houses of four and five 
rooms taking corresponding houses throughout. They are “ price’ indexes in the strict sense, i.e., 
they are designed to measure only the “ price’ element in rent fluctuations. 
(c) A group of items under the 
following headings—Flectricity, Gas, and Firewood ; Household Sundries; Services; Cinema Admission, 
Radio Licence, and Newspapers; Fares; and Tobacco and Cigarettes. 


Rentals of new tenanted 
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§ 5. The “C” Series Retail Price Index: 1914-1955. 


1. Construction.—Full particulars relating to the construction, items, weights and 
method of tabulation of the “‘C” Series Retail Price Index were last published in 
Labour Report No. 41, 1952 (see pp. 10-18). Tabular statements of index numbers 
were shown on pp. 19-27 and historical particulars of the index, and its relation to 
automatic basic wage variations prior to 12th September, 1953, on pp. 32-40. 


2. Significant Dates.—The following table furnishes index numbers for the six capital 
cities as a whole for certain significant dates since November, 1914—the earliest date 
for which this index is available. 


“C"’ SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE oF Srx Caprrat Cries. 
(Base : Wetghted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 == 1,000.) 


1914, November 4 a ae 687 (Beginning of War 1.) 
1918, November es ee oe 905 (End of War L) 

1920, November a a -.  £,166 (Post-War peak) 

1922, November as a 2s 975 (Post-War trough) 
1929, Year oy ists se .. 1,033 (Pre-Depression peak) 
1933, Year 23 a ws 2 804 (Depression trough) 
1939, September Quarter. . sis Ss 916 (Pre-War II.) 

1943, March Quarter ae ne .. 1,123 (Pre-Price Stabilization) 
1943, June Quarter - a .. 3,143 (War IT. peak) 

1945, September Quarter ine .. 1,126 (End of War IT.) 

1948, September Quarter. . ie .. 1,311 

1950, September Quarter a 1. 1,572 

1952, September Quarter oe .. 2,238 

1953, September Quarter a +. 2,322 

1954, December Quarter .. “a .. 2,333 

1955, December Quarter . . ak +s 25435 


The index rose by approximately 32 per cent. during the first world war, and by a 
further 29 per cent. in the two post-war years (November, 1918 to November, 1920). 
From November, 1920 to November, 1922, there was a fall of 16 per cent. and the index 
remained relatively stable until the onset of the depression in 1929. During the four 
years of the depression 1929 to 1933 the index fell by 22 per cent., rising thereafter 
steadily until 1939 when it was nearly 14 per cent. above the level of 1933, and approxi- 
mately at the level it had occupied at the date of the Armistice of 1918. Between the 
outbreak of war (September, 1939) and March, 1943 (pre-price stabilization) the index 
rose by approximately 23 per cent. to a level slightly below that reached at the height 
of the post-war boom in 1920. Compared with the March Quarter, 1943, the index 
number at the close of the war was practically unchanged. 


Immediately after the outbreak of the war price control was established by the 
Government under Regulations dated 28th September, 1939, and a national policy of 
price stabilization was applied as from r2th April, 1943, backed by more stringent price 
control and price subsidies. The retail price level, as measured by the index, remained 
relatively steady throughout 1944 and 1945 at the level of March, 1943. This stabilized 
level was approximately 23 per cent. above that of 1939 and 63 per cent. above the level 
prevailing at the beginning of the first world war in 1914. After June Quarter, 1946, 
war-time controls, subsidies, etc., were progressively modified and by early 1949 had been 
virtually eliminated. In the latter part of 1950 export prices (especially for wool) rose 
very substantially and have remained relatively very high. In December, 1950, the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration raised the basic wage by approxi- 
mately 14 per cent. Concurrently, public works expenditure and private investment 
rose to very high levels. 
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This retail price index rose by 16 per cent. in the three years following the end of 
the 1939-45 War (ie., to September Quarter, 1948) and by 77 per cent. in the next five 
years to September Quarter, 1953 and remained relatively stable at that level until 
December Quarter, 1954. From December Quarter, 1954 to December Quarter, 1955, 
it increased by 4 per cent. 


3. ‘*C” Series Retail Price Index, Six Capital Cities, 1914 to 1955.—The movement 
in the various groups of the index and in the index as a whole for each year for which it 
has been compiled is shown in the following table for the six capital cities combined :— 


“C” SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX AND ITS “GROUP” INDEX NUMBERS(a) 
FOR THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 
(Base of Each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27=1,000.) 

















4 
Rent Total 
Food . “ae 
Period. and & ond: Clothing. aiscell 5 fe! ns 
Groceries. | Houses).(6) | | Index. 
t 
1914 {@ es a4 4 641 649 | 754 749 687 
1915 (¢, es se Ae 842 | 659 i 792 786 782 
1916 (c) ore eh ene 812 | 665 881 802 795 
1917 (c) ike “ we 836 | 685: 992 882 1 847 
1918 (c) os oe ee 861 j 722, ' 1,€97 972 905 
1919 (¢) us se on 1,026 | 768 1,238 1,036 1,022 
1920 (¢) a on ia 1,209 | 851 ! 1,305 | 1194 | 1,166 
tg2r (c) - at ie vet 950 ° 877! 1,246 1,010 H 1,013 
1922 (c) x os sa 945 | 929 | 1,052. 999 | 975 
1923. -- on os on 1,009 | 950 | 1,045 999 ! 1,003 
' | 
1924 a de te id 969 | 988 1,003 1,004 987 
1925. 7 , vet 998 1,008 991 992 | 997 
1926. + ea ee il 1,023 1,026 986; 998 1,011 
1927... a9 ate oe 1,000 1,030 975 1,008 1,002 
1928. a ode om | 985 1,066 997 1,010 1,009 
1929. ee ss 4 1,044 | 1,073 996° 1,007 | 1,033 
1930. A - ee gr | 047 | 951 999 975 
1931. ae hs hes 826 gor 853 973 | 873 
1932 He as oe oe 796 3 817 804 958 ! 830 
1933 oo + 75t 804 | 787° 950 | 804 
| | 
1934 ee ae me 783 810 | 785 944 { 817 
1935 -- ra ea ah 806 | 839 | 783 946 832 
1936. - - + 825 879 792 947 850 
1937. -- of se 2 851 giz ; 811 960 ' 873 
1938. . ae i 886 942 f 829 961 | 897 
‘ 
1939 as ot cos fea 927 | 965 + S41 962 | 920 
1940. . + + 939 |} 973 | 956 998 957 
1941 a ake - oie 947 | 976 1,118 1,060 1,008 
1942 is on ace oe 1,031 |: 976 1,308 1,112 | 1,091 
1943 31% a ony 1,037 | 975 1,440 1,160 1,131 
1944 ail 1,026; 976 i 1,435 1,165 1,126 
1945 2 1,034 | 975 1,425 1,161 1,126 
1946 a 1,030 , 976 1,505 1,167 1,145 
1947 ise 1,800 ; 977 1,566 1,199 1,188 
1948 oe 1,256 | 979 | 1,744 1,257! 1,295 
! 
1949 . 1,394 | 982 |} 1,997 1,338 | 1,415 
1950 a 1,566 | 987 2,286 1,435 1,560 
1951 oo 2,041 | 1,009 2,749 1,679 1,883 
1952 ie 2,526 | 1,057 3,096 1,958 | 2,196 
1953 + 2,641 | 1,138 3,223 2,053 | 2,302 
1954 ts 2,671 1,192 | 3,218 2,062 | 2,326 
I . 
a 2g'1) j426' ga3T 2091, 2373 
1955—March Quarter sey 2,730 1,213 | 3,218 2,046 5 2,349 
June e | 2,770 | 1,222, 3,240 2,070 ! 2,375 
September ,, ee 2,854 | 1,232, 3-243 2,081 ! 2,411 
December ,, ; 2,891 ; 1,238 | 35248 2,128 | 2,435 
4 4 





(a) ‘ Group " index numbers in the above table cannot be compared with each other in order to show 
the relatice cost of Food and Groceries, Housing, Clothing or Miscellaneous requirements, since each 
“Group ”’ has {ts own base = 1,000, namely, the weighted average cost for the six capital cities a3 a 
whole during the five-year period 1923-27. (b) See note (6) on page 159. {c) November. 
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§ 6. International Comparisons. 


The following table shows the increases in retail prices in recent years in Australia 
and certain other countries. 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Foon, Rent, CLoTuine, MiscELLANEOoUS HouseHOLD EXPENDITURE.) 
(Base : September Quarter, 1939= 100.) 








| Union of United 











- United New 
Period. Australia. Kingdom. Canada. Zealand. | ribose Hote or 

19390— i (a) 
September Quarter Ico 100 100 100 100 100 
1940—Year .. ws 105 119 105 104 104 100 
IQ4I— ,, .. ae IIo 128 III 108 | 109 105 
TQ42— 4, .. ae 119 129 116 IIt 118 116 
IQ43— 95 Se 124 128 117 Ilq¢ . 126 123 
1944— yy .. as 123 129 118 116 130 125 
1945— os ae 123 131 119 118 133 127 
1946— 4, .. a 125 131 123 119 135 138 
1947—— yy .. ae 130 = {b) 102 134 122 141 158 
1948— 4 .. oe 141 108 154 132 149 170 
1949—~ sy .. a3 154 III 160 = |(c) 134 154 168 
1950— 5 .. en 170 114 165 142 160 171 
IQ5I— yy... oa 206 124 183 157 | 1972 185 
1952— wy «. a 240 136 186 170 187 189 
T953— oy +e a 251 140 184 177 194 190 
1954— oo» +. ie 254 143 185 186 197 IQ! 
1955— 95 es ans 261 149 (d) 190 (d) (d) 
1955—-March Quarter 256 146 185 189 202 190 
June soe ane 259 148 185 190 203 190 
Sept. gst ars 263 150 185 1gt 204 191 
Dec. st tars 266 153 (d) 191 (d) (d) 








(a) Food, Rent and Miscellaneous Expenditure. (b) New series (Base: 17th June, 1947 = 100), 
commencing from September Quarter, 1947. (c) Consumers’ Retail Price Index from March 
Quarter, 1949, onwards. Index numbers for earlier periods (shown for purposes of comparison) are 
obtained by linking the movement in the Retail Price [ndex (base 1926-30) with the new index. 
(d) Not available, 


B. WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
§ 1. General. 


Two indexes of wholesale prices have been compiled by the Commonwealth Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. These are :— 


(i) The Melbourne Wholesale Price Index ; 
(ii) The Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


Particulars of the Melbourne Wholesale Price Index, which is now obsolescent, are 
given in § 3 commencing on page 164 of this chapter. 


After reviewing the regimen and weighting of this index the 1930 Conference of 
Statisticians resolved that a new index of wholesale prices of basic materials and foodstuffs 
should be compiled. This index—the Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) 
Index--which extends back to the year 1928 and is compiled monthly, is a special 
purpose index and one of a series of Wholesale Price Indexes designed for special purposes. 
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§ 2. Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


1. Price Quotations.—The prices used in the index have in the main been obtained 
directly from manufacturers and merchants, and, with a few important exceptions, from 
Melbourne sources. Apart from locally produced building materials and one or two 
minor commodities, however, the price movements may be taken as representative of 
variations in wholesale prices of basic materials in most Australian markets. 

Commodities in the index are priced in their primary or basic form wherever possible 
and in respect of imported materials as nearly as may be at the point where they first 
make effective impact on the local price structure. Thus the price of imported goods is 
not taken at the time of import, but rather on an ex-bond (or into factory) basis. 

Broadly, where home-consumption prices exist for local products, they have been 
used in this index. During the year 1950-51 wool for local manufacture was subsidized, 
and the home-consumption price for wool was used to calculate the index numbers shown 
in the table on page 164. 


2. Commodities and Grouping.—For purposes of this index ‘‘ basic” materials (as 
opposed to certain of the foodstuffs) are commodities in the primary or basic forms in 
which they first enter into productive processes carried out in Australia. The regimen 
comprises 80 commodities, divided into seven main groups. Hach group is sub-divided 
into goods which are mainly imported, and goods which are mainly home-produced. The 
percentage of the “ aggregate expenditure ” in 1950 contributed by cach group is shown 
in the following table :-— 





Percentage Value-Weight, 1950. 








Group. | Princtpan 
| Principally: nerpary 
| Imported. ed. Total. 
Metals and Coal “3 wis oe | 0.05 15.51 15.56 
Oils, Fats and Waxes = es 10.go | 0.24 Il.14 
Textiles ve fs A “gs I.10 5.11 6.21 
Chemicals = 2 ee ae 1.18 2.77 3.95 
Rubber and Hides ee set 1.17 0.68 1.85 
Building Materials 5 | 5.07 4.31 | 9.38 
Foodstuffs and Tobacco | 12.31 39.60 51.91 
All Groups | 31.78 68.22 | 100.00 








A full list of the commodities in the regimen, showing the quantity-multipliers 
(weights) for each commodity and the percentage of the total aggregate value in 1950 
contributed by each commodity and group, is set out on page 395 of Official Year Book 
No. 39. 


3. Method of Construction.—The index is constructed on the simple aggregative 
fixed-weights formula. The weights (quantity-multipliers) are based on estimates of the 
average annual consumption of the commodities in Australia during the period 1928-29 
to 1934-35 inclusive: Changes in usage, changes of category as between “ imported ” 
and “ home-produced ” as affecting some commodities, and changes in the industria} 
structure have affected the validity of some of the weights in the index. 

The Bureau is currently developing a plan designed to provide a series of special 
purpose indexes within an extended field. 


4. Index Numbers.—Index numbers for each group of commodities and for all 
groups combined for the index of wholesale prices of basic materials and foodstuffs 
are given in the follewing table. Current index numbers, on the base: Average of 
three years ended June, 1939 = 100, are published in the Monthly Review of Business 
Statistics, and a table showing index numbers computed to the base 1928 = roo will be 
found in the Labour Report. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE (BASIC MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS) INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base of each Group : Average 3 years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 

































































P 4 |! Basic Materials. and 
: Basic Materials. Foodstuffs. 
\ : 5 7 Food- 
oe ; | | i stuffs || Goods | Goods 
e . i - i - L le. 
Metals| Paes ; tex | Cnemi| Rubber; Ting ra, || ‘to- |"patty | patty | Total 
and | tiles. | tals. ‘ Ma * || bacco. || Im- | Home- 
r Coal. Waxes.! Hides terials. ported.| pro- Groups. 
| | | | (a) | duced. 
1928-29 127 106 , 129 I2L Ig 95 Img 107 |) gr rr8 Ito 
1929-30 126. Im1, 99 116 87 04 107 110 94} 418 Ir 
1930-31 | 116 117! 80 117} 73 96 105 Qt 100 99 99 
1931-32 108 II3 4 77 II9 74 95 ror 86 100 92 95 
1932-33 ros} 109, 751 119 | | 95] 98 80 97} 87] 90 
1933-34 103 84 | 102 ir ! 80 94 92 84 | 89 89 f go 
ee | Ry Rl ele) By) Bl oh et Bl lB 
1935-3 § 92 3 
1936-37 96 99 118 99 IIL 99 99 | 97 99 98 98 
1937-38 1oL ToL 100 100 97 104 102 100 102 100 tor 
\ . 
1938-39 103. 100 82 101 92 97 99 103 |! 99 102 or 
1939~40 105 115 I04 107 116 108 109 IOI 11r 103 105 
1940-41 107 137 boi 124 126 128 122 107 3133 106 1X4 
1941~42 117 151 118 137 135 135. 133 117 |) 153 112 124 
1942-43 129 167 ; 147 142 138 163 149 128 176 Yat jf 137 
1943—44 } 131 170 { 150 143 140 174 153 129 182 122 140 
1944-45 | 131 168 152 143 140 175 152 131 182 123 14t 
1945-46 130 156 152 142 140 177 149 135 178 126 141 
1946-47 132 145 IQr 140 131 180 149 138 177 129 143 
1947-48 146 161; 283 H 148 | 126 190 166 153 192 145 159 
‘ 4 
1948-49 185 173 342 159} 130 198 188 175 201 173 181 
1949-50 214 184. 434 187 143 225 214 198 223 198 205 
1950-51 256 196 641 242 292 268 264 232 256 242 246 
1951-52 343 220 577 314 298 370 321 281 288 305 300 
1952-53 392 234 | 607 350 224 404 350 294 292 331 320 
1953-54 | 388 222 | 566} 323 Igt 363 332 313 271 343 32 
1954-55 394 aig 510 ' 314 \ 246 372} 331 gir 277 338 320 
1954-55 
uly .. 384 217 569 313 183 358 327 308 266 337 316 
Aug. .. 384 216 529 313 205 358 325 308 267 336 316 
Sept... | 385 216 527 313 232 365 327 308 271 336 317 
Oct. .. 385 211 505 313 240 365 325 303 269 332 313 
Nov... | 393 2u1 491 314; 240 365 327 305 277 331 315 
Dec. . 393 212 507; 315 | 225 365 328 | 307 277 333 317 
| ‘ 
Jan. .. 396 215, $01 j 315 | 237 365; 330 fi 305 |} 279 332 316 
Feb. .. 399 215 ! 505. 315 } 257 373 333 313 281 340 322 
Mar. .. 400 214 507 315 | 264 38r 336 | 319 282 345 326 
Apr. .. 401 214 4961 315 | 275 387 337 || 314 283 342 | 324 
May... 403 214 497 315 | 294! 389 | 339 | 318 283 346 | 328 
June .. 402 214 485 315 | 306 | 398 340 324 287 350 331 
(a) Represents. only such imported commodities as are included in the wholesale price index. This 


index does not measure changes in the price of Imports generally. 


NoTEe.—The figures given in this table are camparable in the vertical columns but are not directly 
comparable horizontally. 


§ 3. Melbourne Wholesale Price Index. 


1. General.—An index of Melbourne wholesale prices was first computed in 1912. 
It relates chiefly to basic materials and foods weighted in accordance with consumption 
in the years immediately preceding that date. Neither the component items of the 
regimen. nor the weighting have been varied, except as indicated in footnote (a) to the 
following table. Consequently, the index is outmoded for current use but it has some 
historical significance as a measure of changes in the prices of its component items com- 
bined in the proportions in which they were in common use about the year 1910. It 
is used. mainly as an approximate indication of long-term trends since the year 1861, 
for which it was first compiled. It is now published only on an annual basis and con- 
sideration is at present being given to the form of its future publication. A description 
of the index and a list of the commodities included in it were published in Labour Report 
No. 38, 1949, Pp. 43-45. 
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2. Index Numnbers.—Index numbers for each group of commodities as well as for 
_all groups combined are shown in the following table -— 


MELBOURNE WHOLESALE PRICE INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base of each Group: Year 1911 = 1,000.) 











ko. oO TH. Iv. v. VI... Va. . Vo. 
‘ f t 
} » Wool, Agri- , i H ' Ali 
Year, Metals - Cotton, ‘cultural’ Dairy Gro- , yyoq,, PULSE! Chemi- ‘ Groups. 
Leather, Produce, Produce.' ceries. : ' “eals. | 
; Coal. ete. ' ete. terials. , : 
OEE eee ets ie ! 
1861.. : 1,438 ' 1,381 1,583: 1,008] 1,963 .. 1 4,070! 2,030! 3,538 
1871.. + 1,096 °° 1,257 | 1,236 | 864 1,586 , ee 1,044 1 1.409 | 1,229 
188r.. 1,178 , 1,115 1,012 ; 935 | 1,422 Si . yogr } 1,587 1,121 
18gr.. ee 895 847 1,024 | 995 , 1,032 888 780. 1,194 945 
1901... a 1,061 | 774° 928 3,029 4 1,048 1,345 ! 841 917 974 
1gort.. a 1,000 , 1,000 1,000 ' 1.000; 1,000 \ 1,000 , 1,000 ; 1,000 1,000 
1921.. 2,173 1,361 | 1,767 ! 2,000 1,977 2,158 | 2,733 | 2,303 | 1,903 
193%.. 1,826 1,040 1,121 ' 1,398 1,794 ' 1,512 2,025 2,166 1,429 
1941.. | 1,960; 3,402 1,721 + 1,554 1,883 | 1,776 | 3,138 25527 | 1,796 
1949.. { 3502 3,966! 2,876; 2,309! 2,558: 3,356 4,611 ' 3,221 | 3,191 
1950.. , 3:992 | 5.464 3,155 4 25459 | 2,829 | 4,616 i(@)5,567 | 3,263 | 3,816 
195X.. 5,080 | 7,943 4,512 2.930, 2,850 6,438 °(a)7,074 } 3,294 5,098 
1952.. | 6,481! 7,365 ' 5,038; 4,024 ' 3,455 | 6,289 |(a)9,338 | 3,723 5,647 
1953. 6,615 {| 6,950; 4,958, 4,533] 3.767 6,303 {(@)8,519 | 4,691 5,631 
1954. io | @® i wl Oi © @) | @e_j ey | 5,384 





{a) The regimen and weighting of the original Building Materials and Chemicals groups have become 
unreal. Movements in the Building Materials group (since 1949) and in the Chemicals group (since 1953) 

dave been caleulated in accordance with the movements which occurred in the corresponding groups 
of the Basic Materials and Foodstuffs Index. ‘These imputed movements have been used in calculating 
me me gronts indexes whilst maintaining the original group combining weights. (b) Not available 
‘or publication. : 


Note.—The figures given in this table are compatable in the vertical columns but are not directly 
comparable horizontally. 


C. CONTROL OF PRICES DURING AND SINCE THE 1939-45 WAR. 


1. General.—An account of the measures taken by the Commonwealth Government 
to control prices from September, 1939 (immediately after the outbreak of war), until 
29th May, 1948 (the date of the Prices Referendum), was given in Official Year Book 
No. 37, pp. 458-464. 


2. Transfer of Price Contro{ to the States—Consequent upon the rejection of the 
proposal embodied in the Prices Referendum held on 29th May, 1948, that permanent 
power to control rents and prices (including charges) be conferred on the Commonwealth 
Government, responsibility for price fixation was assumed by the State Governments 
and steps were taken to pass State Prices Acts. These acts were proclaimed to operate 
simultaneonsly on 20th September, 1948. Except in the case of Queensland, each Act 
was to remain in force for a specific period, but the period varied from State to State. 


On 20th September, 1948, each State Government issued declarations covering 
uniform lists of goods and services, which were brought under price control. Existing 
Commonwealth Prices Regulation Orders continued to apply to these goods and services 
until specially varied in accordance with the terms of the State legislation. At the same 
time, the Commonwealth Government issued an identical list of declared items to operate 
in the Australian Capital Territory and other Territories of the Commonwealth. 


In the operation of State price control, the State Prices Commissioners collaborated 
closely, Conferences of Commissioners were held at intervals of approximately two 
months, Thus a large degree of uniformity was attained in controlling and decontrolling 
items and in the fixation of margins and prices of major items. 


In each State the number of commodities and services subject to control has been 
progressively reduced, and in some States price control has been terminated, viz., Western 
Australia, 31st December, 1953 ; Tasmania, 31st October, 1954 ; Victoria, 31st December, 
1954; and the Australian Capital Territory, roth February, 1955. 
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3. Price Stabilization—Expenditure by the Commonwealth Government on price 
stabilization subsidies reached a peak in 1947-48 and since then the Commonwealth 
Government has progressively reduced the range of commodities eligible for subsidy. 


In addition to those subsidies which had been an integra! part of the Price Stabilization 
Plan, the Commonwealth Government paid bounties and subsidies for assistance to 
primary production, and these payments also had a stabilizing influence on prices. 


For particulars of expenditure by the Commonwealth Government on price stabiliza- 
tion and other subsidies and bounties, see Chapter X X.—Public Finance. 


D. WAGES. 


§ 1. Arbitration and Wages Boards Acts and Associated Legislation. 


1. General.—Particulars regarding the operation of Commonwealth and State 
Laws for the regulation of wages, hours and conditions of labour were first. compiled 
for the year 1913, and revised particulars have appeared annually in the Labour Report 
and in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 38. 


2. Commonwealth.—Under placitum (xxxv) of section 51 of the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution, the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws with 
respect to “ conciliation and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State”. The Parliament has made such 
a law, namely, the Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


This Act defines “ an industrial dispute” as a “dispute (including a threatened, 
impending or probable dispute) as to industrial matters, which extends beyond the limits 
of any one State and a situation which is likely to give rise to a dispute as to industrial 
matters which so extends”. Such disputes are dealt with, in part, by a Court constituted 
under the Act, and otherwise by Conciliation Commissioners appointed under the Act. 
At the present time, the Court comprises a Chief Judge and six other Judges, whilst . 
there is a Chief Conciliation Commissioner and nine other Conciliation Commissioners. 


The Court deals with industrial disputes insofar as they concern the standard hours 
of work in an industry, the basic wage for both adult males and adult females and 
questions relating to long service leave with pay, but all other matters in dispute are 
dealt. with by a Conciliation Commissioner. There is, however, provision for a Con- 
ciliation Commissioner to refer any dispute or any part of a dispute to the Court for 
determination, but a Conciliation Commissioner is entitled to so refer a matter only if 
he is of the opinion, and if the Chief Judge concurs in that opinion, that the matter is 
one of such importance that, in the public interest, it should be dealt with by the Court. 


Tn addition to the functions outlined above, the Act empowers the Court to make 
orders concerning the interpretation, and relating to the enforcement, of orders and 
awards, The Act also makes provision for the registration of associations of employees 
and employers, and certain powers in connexion therewith are, by the Act, given to 
the Court. 


Although, in certain circumstances, there is a right of approach to the High Court 
with respect to decisions of the Court, the circumstances are very limited, and, for 
practical purposes, it can be said that decisions given by the Court are final. Decisions 
given by a Conciliaticn Commissioner, however, may be made the subject of appeal to 
the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration provided the party desiring to appeal can 
satisfy the Chief Judge, by way of application for leave to appeal, that the order or 
award, the subject of the application, deals with a matter of such importance that leave 
to appeal should, in the public interest, be granted. 
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Whilst many of the minor powers of the Court may be exercised by a Court 
constituted by one Judge, in all major matters, e.g., questions relating to the basic 
wage, standard hours of work, long service leave, applications concerning registered 
organizations and also appeals from orders or awards made by Conciliation Commissioners, 
the Court must be constituted by at least three Judges one of whom may be the Chief 
Judge. 


Prior to 1947, there was no division of work as between the Court and Conciliation 
Commissioners, a dispute being dealt with by either one or other part of the Tribunal, 
with the exception that questions relating to the basic wage and standard hours covld 
only be dealt with by at least three Judges of the Court sitting together. There was 
also, at that time, a right of appeal to the Court against a decision of a Conciliation 
Commissioner. The amending Act of 1947 brought about the division of work between 
the two parts of the Tribunal, and, at the same time, made decisions of Conciliation 
Commissioners final. However, a further amending Act passed in 1952 altered the 
position regarding finality of decisions of Conciliation Commissioners, and provided a 
right of appeal, in the circumstances set out above, to the Court against any such decision. 


3. States.—In each State, Industrial Tribunals have been established to regulate 
and arbitrate in industrial matters. The chief of these are the Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales, the Industrial Courts of Queensland and South Australia, and the 
Western Australian Court of Arbitration, together with Wages Boards for specific 
industries or occupations which operate in Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania. 
Further details concerning the functions and powers of these authorities may be found 
in Labour Report No. 42. 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


1. General_—The collection of information respecting the current rates of wage 
payable in different callings and in occupations in various industries was first undertaken 
by this Bureau in the early part of 1913. The particulars are obtained primarily from 
awards, determinations and agreements under Commonwealth and State Industrial 
Acts and are therefore the minimum rates prescribed. They refer generally to the 
capital city in each State, but in industries which are not carried on in the capital cities, 
e.g., mining, agriculture, etc.. the rates in the more important centres are taken. In 
those cases where no award, determination or agreement is in force, particulars are taken 
of the ruling union or predominant rate. During recent years the number of predominant 
rates of wage included in the tabulations has been reduced considerably, as most of 
the industriea and occupations are now covered by awards, determinations or industria) 
agreements. The statistics of nominal wages and hours of labour are in course of revision 
to meet changes in industrial structure. The amounts should not be regarded as actual 
current averages, but as an index of changes expressed in money and hour terms. 


The index numbers for male adult workers are computed with the weighted average 
wage in 1911 as base (= 1.000). In the case of females, however, it has not been possible 
to secure information for the years prior to 1914, and the index numbers are therefore 
computed with the weighted average rate of wage payable to adult female workers in 
Australia at 30th April, 1914 as base (= 1,000). 


An extensive tabular presentation of the minimum rates of wage for adult male 
and female workers in the main occupations in the capital city of each State is given 
each year in the Appendix to the Labour Report. 


2. Weekly Rates of Wage, 1939 and 1950 to 1954.—{i) General. The average rate 
of wage for each industrial group is computed by taking the arithmetio average of the 
rates of wage payable for all classified occupations within that group. These averages 
are weighted to give the averages for the States and for Australia. 
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(ii) Adult Males—States. The following table gives the weighted average nominal 
weekly rates of wage payable to adult male workers at. the dates specified :— 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NommyaL WEEKLY Rates PayaBLe For A Fury WeEgK’s Work 
(ExoLupive OvERTIME) AND INDEX —_— oF Wace Ratzs.(a) 


























i : 
Particulars. | ssw. | Vic. | Q’land.: S.A. | W.A. Tas. | Aust. 
—" ie i 
No. of Occupations included(6) .. 870 894 ' 615 ! 562 , 477 466 3,884 
= shy ah. tL i { bo a 
Rates or WaGE. 
gs d.!| ad.| ad! ad}adilad{ad. 
31st December, 1939 -.:96 7103 6]97 5] 8811 100 6} 89 5195 3 
a We 1950 “te |209 6 (204 5 jI99 IO |200 6 |208 3 199 7 (205 6 
‘3 ys: 1951 +. '255 © |245 5 |240 10 (241 8 \251 4 [247 3 [248 7 
5 > 1952 .. 1284 8 1274 5 [267 9 1274 6 (284 7 [276 2 i278 2 
> + 1953 .. 1296 8 (282 6 i273 10 |278 9 |292 § |296 11 287 7 
is 9 ~—- 1954 -- 298 4 \284 3 [278 7 [282 2 [293 3 [209 2 2900 0 





Inpex Numbers. 
(Base : Weighted Average Wage for Australia (518. 3d.), 1911 = 1,000.) 


31st December, 1939 : 1,885 1,825 | ¥,900 | 1,735 | 1,962 | 1,745 | 1,858 











” » 1950 -- | 4,088 | 3,989 | 3,900 | 3,911 | 4,064 | 3,895 | 4,009 
” » - 1951 -- | 4,975 | 4,789 | 4,699 | 4,715 | 4,904 | 4,825 | 4,850 
” » 1952 ve | 5555 55354 | 55224 | 5,356 | 5,553 | 5.388 | 5,428 
i: » 1953 = ; 59788 5,513 | 5.342 | 5.439 | 5,705 | 5794 | 5,611 
” » 1954 .. | 5,820 | 5,547 | 52435 | 5,506 | 5,722 | 5,837 | 5,658 


(a) The statistics of nominal wages and hours of labour are in course of revision to meet changes in 
Industrial structure. The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages but as ap 
index of changes expressed in money and hour terms. 5) As at 313t December, 1954. 


(iii) Adult Males—Industrial Groups. The following table shows for Australia 
the average weekly rates of wage and index numbers in each industrial group and for 
all groups at the dates specified. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES : ADULT MALES, INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NominaL WEEKLY Rates PAYABLE FOR A FutL WeeEx’s Work 
(ExcLupiIna OVERTIME) AND INDEX NUMBERS OF WaGz RaTES IN EACH INDUSTRIAL 























Grovpr.(a) 

31st 31st 31st 31st 31st grat 
industrial Group. Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec., Dec., Dee., 
1939. 1 1950. 1951. 1952. ' 1953. 1954. 

RatTEs OF WAGE. 
| 8. d. & da. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8 da. 
kL. Wood, Furniture, ete. . -. | 100 £1} 199 8 | 238 8 | 270 2 } 276 T1 { 28r Ir 
Ll]. Tingineering, etc. ae sy 99 3] 198 2 | 237 1 | 267 10 | 274 2] 284 1 
ILI. Food, Drink, etc. .. oF os 96 9} 199 15 | 239 3 | 271 § | 279 § |} 280 Q 
I¥. Clothing, Textiles, etc. ws a 93 2 | 202 10 } 242 10 |] 273 «6 } 278 10 } 278 10 
V. Books, Printing, etc. ie .. | 14 3 | 228 9 | 274 5 } 305 § | 313 11 | 324 11 
VI. Other Afanufacturing Mie ois 95 8 | 199 0 | 238 Io | 270 2 | 276 10 | 279 7 
VII. Building . os .. | 106 § | 215 12 | 259 © | 293 1% } 3OIT 3} 307 6 
VITT. Mining, ete. wie nnd «.} 109 X44] 211 oO! 249 2] 281 8 | 288 24] 288 Oo 
IX. Railways, etc. a ide 96 64 199 2 | 238 0 | 269 44278 3 289 9 
X. Other Land Transport F 5 | 92 10} 192 7 | 233 2 | 263 11 | 270 31 273 3 
XI. Shipping, etc.(d) .. : 98 6) 230 2 | 271 rf | 303 1 | 308 9 + 308 9 
XI. Agricultural, etc.(b) : | 84 O | 222 21} 279 I | 300 It | 319 8} 319 7 
XIII. Domestic, ete.(b) -} 89 15 | 186 8 | 224 8 | 255 8 } 262 5§ {| 263 © 
XIV. Miscellaneous - | 92 10 | 192 9 | 232 © | 262 10 | 270 1} 270 5 
All Industria} Groups as ie | 95 3} 205 6} 248 7 | 278 2} 287 7} 290 © 





For notes see next page. 
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WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT MALES, INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA 

















—continued. 

1 ' 1 A ij 
. 3ist ; 318t 31st 31st 3st 31st 
Industrial Group. Dec., - Dec., Dec., | Dec., Dee., | Dee. 
; 1939. ' 1950. 1 1951. } 1952. 1953. ; 1954. 

7 setae: 1 

Inpex NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Wage for All Groups in 1911 (518. 3d.) = 1,000.) 
; 7 : 

L Wood, Furniture, ete. 1,953 | 3,806 } 4,656 } 5,272 t 50 
IL. Engineering, ete.’ .. 1930 | 3,867 | 4.626 | S226: Sih4a [| S542 
Til. Food, Drink, etc. .. 1,888 3,901 ; 4,668 | 5,296. 5,452 5,478 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. 1,817 3,957 | 4,738 | 5,337 5,441 5:441 
V. Books, Printing, ete. 2,229 | 4,463 55355 | 5,959 | 6,124 | 6,340 
VI. Other pAnOaeirIne 1,867 3,883 ! 4,632 5,272 . §,401 5,455 
VIE. Building . 2,076 | 4,212 , 5,054 | 5,735 | 5,878 | 6,000 

VIII. Mining, etc. 2,142 4,118 4,861 5,495 5,622 5,620 
IX. Railways, etc. 1,884 3,887 . 4,643: 5,256 5,429 5654 

X. Other Land ‘Transport 1,812 3:757 , 49550} 5,150 | 5,274 5,332 

XI. Shipping, etc.(5) .. 1,922 | 4,491 ; 5,306 ; 5,914 ; 6,025 | 6,025 
XII. Agricultural, etc.(d) 1,639 45335 53445 5,871 | 6,237 6,236 
XIII. Domestic, etc(b) .. 1,755 3,043 , 4,384 4,989 : 5,123 5,132 
XIV. Miscellaneous 1,811 3,701 41527 5,128 ; §,269 } 5,276 

' : 
All Industrial Groups 1,858 4,009 ; 4,850, §,428 ' 5,611 i 5,658 


4 


| 


t 
if 





(a) See note (a) to table on page 168. 


(2) Includes the value of keep, where supplied. 


(iv) Adult Females—States. The following table shows the weighted average 
nominal weekly rates of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week’s work, 
in each State and Australia at the dates specified. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES. 


WeiaHtED AVERAGE NominaL WEEKLY Rates PayABLE FoR 4 FoLt WeEx’s 
Worx (Exoitupine OvERTME) AnD InDEx Numpers or Wace RartEs.(a) 


















Particulars. W.A Tas. Aust. 
No. of Occupations included(5) .. 24 32 gir 
Rates or WAGE. 

8. al 8. al 8. ‘ 8. a. 8. a. ad.’ 8. d. 
31st December, 1939 : 53 3) 51 9] 55 2) 49 7 55 8] 50 8} 52 8 
a i 1950 ' 139 II| 142 II] 135 IL! 142 1) 132 31137 2{ 140 5 
“5 ” ee 1951 {171 1| 172 10} 161 7, 171 4) 163 2/168 7) 170 4 
is 7 1952 +» | 193 I1| 196 2] 184 4| 195 8 186 0} 191 2} 193 5 
‘i i 1953 i | ro8 200 10; 188 7 199 6, 190 5/196 4} 197 1 
" » 1954 198 9 200 27 190 0 199 5 190 5) 196 7| 197 11 


\ 





InpEx NUMBERS. 





(Base: Weighted Average Wage Jar aes (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 


31st December, 1939 


” ” 1950 
” ” 1951 
” ” 1952 
” ” 1953 
” Led 1954 


_ 1,960 ee 2,031 
5.510 51259 | 5,003 


' 6,296 ° 6,362 - 
++, 7138 : 7,220 ° 
++ ' 2302 + 7,392 + ee 
1 384 | 73367 | 


5,948 
6,784 


6,904 


1,826 ' 


5,229 
6,305 
7,202 


7:342 } 


7339 


2,049 | 1,866 | 1,938 
4,866 , 5,050 5,169 
6,007 6,204 | 6,268 
6,846 - 7,037 , 7,120 


7,007 7,226 ' 7,285 
7,007 - 7,236 75285 





(a) See note (2) to table on page 168. 


(b) As at 31st December, 1954. : 
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It should be noted that the base of these index numbers is 1914 and not 1911 as 
in the foregoing tables for adult males. This is because there was no tabulation for adult 
female rates prior to 1914. 

(v) Adult Females—Industrial Groups. The following table shows the weighted 
average weekly rates of wage payable in Australia to adult female workers in the industrial 
groups in which they are mainly employed, and in all groups combined. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES: ADULT FEMALES, INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


Weicutrp AVERAGE NomtnaL WEEKLY RATES PayaBLE FoR A FULL WEERK’s WorRE 
(ExcLupiIne OvERTINE) AND INDEx NumMBERS oF WaGE RaTEs IN EAOn INDUSTRIAL 























Grovup.(a) 
| Industrial Group. 
! ly IL, V. 
Date. | IH. TV. 10 tog vee 
Food, - Clothing, | 224 VI. XII. XIV. All 
| Drink, Texties, ; {yl Other | Domestic, | Miscel: | Groupe. 
t : ‘ : turing. 
Rates oF WaGE. 
8. d. 8 a. | a. do s. d. 6. da. 8. d 
31st December, 1939 .. , 48 9 50 9 51 11 54 5 56 8{| 52 8 
i » 1950... | 135 9] 139 2| 147 1} 132 1] 3149 9} 140 5 
> es TQ5I .. 364 2 169 6 177 1 160 10 179 10 | 170 4 
- a 1952 ..' 186 8{ 192 5 | 200 9 183 6 | 203 10/193 5 
ms 5 1953... 191 3 196 6| 201 3 188 7 210 2 |-197 II 
a S5 1954... I9I 2 196 6 201 8 188 IT 209 11 | 197 II 
InpEx NumsBeErs. 
(Base : Weighted Average Wage for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 





31st December, 1939 | 1,795 | 1,869 | 1,910 2,003 2,085 1,938 





” » 1950... | 4,906 5,121 5,412 4,861 5,512 5,169 

" i. 195] .. 6,043 6,238 6,517 5,919 6,618 6,268 

ey es 1952 .. 6,869 7,081 75389 6,755 7,501 7,120 

” » 1953. «+ | 7,039 75232 7407 6,941 7:735 71285 

” » 1954 ++ | 71036 75232 7422 6,951 79725 7,285 
(a) Ses note (a) to table on page 168 (0) Includes the value of keep, where supplied. 


3. Hourly Wage Rates, 1939 and 1950 to 1954.—(i) General. The average rates of 
wage in the preceding tables are based on the minimum rates prescribed for selected 
occupations in awards, etc., for a full week’s work, excluding overtime. The number of 
hours constituting a full week’s work differs, however, in some instances between various 
trades and occupations in each State, and between the same trades and occupations in the 
several States. To secure what may be for some purposes a better comparison, the 
results in the preceding paragraphs are reduced to a common basis, namely, the rate of 
wage per hour. The particulars of weighted average nominal hourly rates of wage 
given in the following tables relate to all industrial groups-except Groups XI. (Shipping, 
ete.) and XII. (Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.). Some of the occupations included in these 
groups are of a casual or seasonal nature, and in a number of cases the hours of labour 
are not regulated either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or by 
legislation. Thus the necessary particulars for the computation of average working 
hours and hourly rates of wage are not available. 


(ii) Adult Males—States. The following table shows the weighted average nominal 
hourly rates of wage payable to adult male workers in each State at the dates specified. 
Index numbers are also given for each State with the weighted average for Australia 
at 30th April, 1914 as base (= 1,000). 
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HOURLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT MALES. 


WerieHTeD AVERAGE NosmnaL Hourty Rates PayaBLeE and INDEX NUMBERS OF 
Hovur.ty Rares. 


Date. INS.W. Vic. . Q’land. S$. Aust, W.Aust.. Tas. Aust. 








Rates or WaGE. 














‘ 


8 d. 8. d. ad. {8d :8&d 8d, * 8 d. 

31st December, 1939 2 it 2 14:2 34.1113 ;2 4 2 0 12 2b 
7 » 1950 5 ,5 08 (4 88/4 9%)5 T2814 11 [5 0 
iy » —-:1951 . 8 ab 15118 }5 68/5 9 }6 24)5 11 16 0 
: » 1952 [6b 8 8h 16 4416 7317 of |6 8216 of 
” » «1953 “17 IE; Orrg | 6 OF) 6 BEL 7 3 47 OF | 6 IIR 
” » 1954 (7? 24 | 6 10} | 7 ale 14[7 08 


eae ths 





InpEx NuMBERS. 
(Base: “Weighted Average Wage for Australia (13.96d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000). 
| i 
31st December, 1939 ++ | 1,963 | 1,834 | 1,979 | 1,692 | 2,001 | 1,717 | 1,903 





» » 1950 -« | 4.393 | 4.318 | 4.047 | 4.242 | 4.430 | 4,230 | 4,301 
‘ » 195% -» | 55318 | 5,142 | 4,756 | 4,048 | 5,319 | 5,079 | 5,153 
” » —- 1952 «+ | 5985 | 5785 | 5.464 | 5,697 | 6,066 | 5,782 | 5,833 
” » 1953 «+ | 6,128 | 5,959 | 5.599 } 5; a | 6,239 | 6,042 | 5,986 

6,112 | 6,054 


re % 1954 -- | 6,175 6,015 | 5,756 | 5,888 | 6,262 
| 


(a) Weighted average hourly rates of wage for all industrial groups except Groups XL. Shipping. 
etc.), and XT. (Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.). Working hours have not been generally regulated b: 
Industrial tribunals for some of the occupations classified in Industrial Groups XI. and XII. See 
uote (a) to table on page 168. 





(iii) Adult Females—States. The following table shows the weighted average nominal 
hourly rates of wage payable to adult female workers in each State at the dates specified. 
Index numbers are also given for each State with the average for Australia at 30th April, 
1914 as base (= 1,000). 


HOURLY WAGE RATES(a): ADULT FEMALES. 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE NominaL Hourty Rates PayABLE AND INDEX NUMBERS OF 
Hovurty Rates. 











Date. iws.w. | vie. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. iW. Aust. | Tas. | Aust, 

i ' 1 

RaTEs oF WaGE. 

&. d. gd. | 8 d ad. }8d. ,ad. 8. d. 
31st December, 1939 I ant 2 [x 3 |x I I 23:1 mj1 23 
‘ » 1950 3.6/3 O83 4813 6413 38|3 st] 3 6b 
7 1951 4 34)4 32!4 of | 4 34)4 1 14 24/4 3 
i » «1952 4 1ot | 4 103 14 7414 10 | 4 73 | 4 9414 I0 
” » 1953 4114/5 OF 14 8] 4b! 4 9 | 41 | 4 114 
fe » 1954 411g}5 9 |4 9 14UF1 4 9 | 4 It 4 iI 





InpEX NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Wage for Australia (6.64d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 
| | 








31st December, 1939 -- | 2,193 | 2,107 | 2,267 , 1,952 | 2,217 | 2,032 | 2,145 
7 » 1950 ++ | 6,322 | 6,455 | 6,142 | 6,419 | 5,973 | 6,109 | 6,345 
¥s ms 1951 -» | 7729 | 7,810 | 7,301 | 7,741 | 7,373 | 7,616 | 7,694 
<i ” 1952 -. | 8,762 | 8,863 | 8,328 | 8,840 | 8,404 | 8,639 | 8,739 
” » 1953 -- | 8,964 | 9,074 | 8,520 | 9,012 | 8,601 | 8,870 | 8,943 


if » 1954 .. | 8,979 | 9,044 | 8,586 | 9,009 | 8,601 | 8,883 | 8,043 
{ 








(a) See note (a) to table on page 168. 
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4. Weekly Hours of Labour, 1939 and 1950 to 1954.—{i) General. The number of 
hours constituting a full week’s work (exeluding overtime) differs in some instances 
between various trades and occupations in each State and between the same trades and 
occupations in the several States. The particulars of weekly hours of labour given in the 
following tables relate to all industrial groups except Groups XI. (Shipping, etc.) and XII. 
(Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.). Some of the oocupations included in these groups are of a 
casual or seasonal nature, and in a number of cases the hours of labour are not regulated 
either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or by legislation. Thus the 
necessary particulars for the computation of average working hours for these groups are 
not available. 


(ii) Adult Males—States. The following table shows the weighted average nominal 
bours of labour (excluding overtime) in a full working week for adult male workers in each 
State and Australia at 31st December, 1939 and 1950 to 1954. Index numbers are given 
for each State with the weighted average hours of labour for Australia at 30th April, 1914, 
as base (= 1,000). 


WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOUR (EXCLUDING OVERTIME)(a): ADULT MALES. 


WeIcHTED AVERAGE NomiaL Hovgs or Lasour (ExcLupina OVERTIME) WORKED 
DURING 4 FuLL Workine WEEK AND INDEX NumBERS or Hours oF LaBour. 





Date. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.{ Tas. Aust. 








N.S.W. | Vic. 




















WEEKLY Hours or Laspour. 





31st December, 1939 ++ | 43-92 | 44.61 | 43.46 | 45.83 | 44.33 | 45.33 | 44.29 
* 1»: 1950 -» | 39.99 | 39.99 | 40.00 j 40.00 | 39.54 | 40.00 | 39.96 
“ »—- 1951 -» | 39.99 | 39.98 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.51 | 40.00 | 39.95 
3 » 1952 .» | 39.99 | 39.98 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.51 | 40.00 | 39.95 
» » —- 1953 «+ | 39-99 | 39.98 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.51 | 40.00 | 39.95 
is » 1954 -» | 39.99 | 39.98 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.51 | 40.00 | 39.95 





Inpzx NUMBERS. 


(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (48.93), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000). 





1 
31st December, 1939 “3 898 gi2 888 | 937 906 926 905 
5 1950 ey 817 817 ; 817 | 817 808 817 817 
on rs 1951 -, 817 817 817 817 807 817 816 
‘i a 1952 -. 817 817 817 817 807 817 816 
3 x 1953 ee 817 817 817 | 817 807 817 816 
35 5 1954 Ee | 817 817 817 | | 817 807 817 816 








(a) Weighted average working hours per week for all industrial groups except prada xi. (Shipping. 
etc.), and XII. (Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.). Working hours have not been generally regulated 
industrial tribunals for some of the occupations classified in Industrial Groups XI. and XII. See abs 
note (a) to table on page 168. 


(iii) Adult Females—States. The following table shows the weighted average nominal 
hours of labour (excluding overtime) in a full working week for adult female workers in 
each State and Australia at 31st December, 1939 and 1950 to 1954. Index numbers are 
given for each State with the weighted average hours of labour for Australia at 30th April, 
1914, a3 base (== 1,000). 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES; NOMINAL, AND EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGES - INDEX NUMBERS 
AUSTRALIA, 911 to 1955 : 


INDEX No ASE OF EACH SERIES: YEAR I911= 1,000) 


INDEX No. 
@,000, 6,000 








5,000 3,000 


4,000, 4,000 


3,000 3,000 








WHOLESALE PRICES 


SF) eee en ee 0 ny os BO 2,000 
ty "S.NOMINAL WAGES 
a teal SA 
PL teeta a 
eT T RETAIL PRICESTSERIES fn emes Set Wane 





4,000 














19H 1919 1918 1920 192i 192s, 1926-1939 1931-1933, 1238-1940 1940 9S 1946-1950 1050-1955. 1996-1060 


EXPLANATION.—The index numbers in the graph above are for the Six Capital Cities as a whole. with the exception of those for Wholesale Prices up to the fourth quarter 
of 1927, which are for Melbourne, The wholesale prices graph shows the trend of prices according to the “old” Melbourne Index up to the fourth quarter of 1927, but thereafter, 
this index having been “ spliced ”? with the Basic Materials and Focdstuffs Index, the curve line moves in accordance with the variations of the latter. The price quotations for this 
index are, in the main, obtained from Melbourne sources, but their movements may be taken as representative of fluctuations in most Australian markets, Vor the period 1911-1914 


the * G” Serics index numbers are taken back from the true base (November, 1914 = 1,000) by means of the ‘ A” Series Index (vod and Rent of All Houses). Real wages are 
computed on the basis of the ** ©” Serics Retail Price Index, 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS 
IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: AUSTRALIA 


1939 ano 1945101955 
BY MAIN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA 


1939 AND 1944 TO 1954 


THOUSANDS 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, 19/310 1954 
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WEEKLY HOURS. OF LABOUR (EXCLUDING OVERTIME)(a): ADULT FEMALES. 


Wricurap AVERAGE Nomesat Hours or Lasocek. (EXeLUDING OVEETEIB) WORKED 
purse A Fot. Workine WREK anp Ixpsx Nuspsrs. or Houns.or Lasour. 


] 


i : ‘ [ 
Date. NSW. Vie. , Qiland. |. Aust. i¥ Fey ee eee 
; ; / 1 





{ 
‘ 





WEEKLY Hours or Lasoor. 


; ‘ 








{ { 
31st December, 1939 “a | 43.838 | 44.42 ; 44.01 | 45.96 45-38 | 45.10 | 44.36 
PA 1950 49.,00 | 40.00 | 40.00. } 40.00 | 40.00} 40.00 | 40.00 
a an 1951 «+ | 40,00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 ; 40.00 { 40.00 | 40.00 
“5 1952 .. | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 } 40.00 
‘i ‘ 1953 .+ | 40,00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
bs 9 1954 .. { 40.00 49.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
i 





EInpex Nomeers. 
(Base: Weiglited Average for Australia (49.08), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000). 











! ; { ! ‘ 5 
31st December, 1939 ne 894! 905) 807! 936: 925 gi9 go4 
i 9 1950 £% 814! 814 814. | 814, 814, 814 8r4, 
“ vn 1951 be 814 8r4 814: 814; 814, 814 8x4. 
‘ + 1952 a 814 814 814 814, 814 8r4 Sry 
an 5 953 7 8x4 8r4- 8r4 814 8rq; 814. Sig 
4 oA 1954 si 814 814 814 814 Sig: 814 Sig 








(a) See note (a) to tabfe on page 168. 


5. Nominal and Effective Wage Rates.—(:) General. Index numbers of. wage rates 
are said to be nominal when they represent changes in the wage rates themselves but are 
described as effective or real when they represent changes in equivalent purchasing 
power, that is, the purchasing power of the corresponding wages in terms of some definite 
composite unit or regimen the cost of which can he ascertained at different times. The 
relation between nominal and effective. or real’ wages was discussed at some length in 
Labour Report No. 6, and was also referred to in Labour Report No. 11. 


Prior to 1936 it was the practice of this Bureau to compute effective wage rate index 
numbers by dividing the nominal wage rate index numbers by the corresponding retail price 
index numbers for food, groceries and rent of all houses (“ A ” series). While wage rates 
were generally varied on the basis of the “ A” series index numbers there was a good 
deal to be said for this procedure, When the Commonwealth Court abandoned the “ A” 
series, the merits of the “ C ”’series for “ deflating ” nominal wage rates were strengthened 
and real wages to the end of 1937 were measured in terms of their purchasing power over 
both regimens. Since 1938, when computation of the “A” series was discontinued, real 
wages have been measured im terms of their purchasing power over the “CC” series only. 
The “ C” series covers food, groceries, rent of four- and five-roomed houses, clothing and 
miscellaneous household requirements. 


(ii) Nominal Weekly Wage Rate Index Numbers. The following table shows, for 
the period rg1I to 1954, index numbers of the weighted average nominal weekly rates 
of wage payable for adult males in each State, the weighted average rate for Australia 
in 1911. being taken as. the base. (=1,000). These results are: bascd generally upon 
rates of wage prevailing in the capital city of each State, but in certain industries, such 
as mining, rates. are necessarily taken for places other than the capital cities. The 
index numbers for 1911 are based, on rates current at.the end of December, 19'1, annua] 
averages not: being available. For 1914 and subsequent years, however, the index 
numbers are based on the average rates current at the end of the four quarters of each 
year. 

4032/55.—6 
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NOMINAL WAGE RATE(a) INDEX NUMBERS: ADULT MALES. 
(Base: Weighted Average Nominal Wage Rate(a) for Australia, 1911 = 1,000.) 




















State. tod: sore: 1921. | 1929. } 1931. ! 1939. | 1941. | 1950. |] 1951. | 1952. | 1953. | 1954. 
N.S. Wales... | 1,003 {| 1,093 | 1,862 | 2,012 es 2,024 | 3,649 | 4,588 | 5,367 | 5,699 | 5,797 
Victoria a's 985 } 1,062 | 1,803 | 1,964 | 1,683 | 1,808 | 1,984 | 3,584 | 4,458 | 5,158 | 5,45) | 5,523 
Queensland .. | 997 | 1,035 [1,879 | 1,976 | 1,769 | 1,885 | 1.981 | 3,548 | 4,377 [5,513 | 5,280 | 5,419 


South Australia | 1,013 | 1,061 | 1,697 } 1,891 | 1,580 [1,725 | 1,897 | 3,503 | 4,376 | 5,124 | 5,384 | 5,456 
W. Australia .. | 1,152 | 1,223 | 1,832 | 1,960 | 1,745 | 1,956 | 2,106 | 3,638 | 4,557 | 5,325 | 5,647 | 5,711 
Tasmania =... | 799 | 1,027 [1,745 | 1,840 | 1,625 | 1,738 {1,895 13,472 | 4,442 {5,178 | 5,718 | 5,805 





f { 
Australla .. | 1,000 | 1,082 [1,826 | 1,972 | 1,752 | 1,846 | 1,997 | 3,596 | 4,495 | 5,242 | 5,539 | 5,632 





(a) For a full week’s work (excluding overtime). 


(iii) Effective or Real Wage Rate Index Numbers. In obtaining the effective wage 
rate index numbers in the following table, the nominal wage rate index numbers shown 
above have been divided by the corresponding retail price index numbers for the capital 
city and multiplied by 1,000. Since the ‘‘C” series index numbers were not compiled 
for periods prior to November, 1914, it has been assumed that fluctuations between 
1911 (the base of the table) and 1914 in the “C” series would have been similar to the 
fluctuations observed in the “A” series. A table showing effective or real wage rate 
index numbers from 1901 to 1937 measured in terms of purchasing power over the “A” 
series regimen appeared in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 473). 


EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGE RATE(a) INDEX NUMBERS : ADULT MALES. 
Measured in terms of purchasing power over the ‘‘C ’’ series regimen. 
(Base: Weighted Average Real Wage Rate (a) for Australia, 1911 = 1,000.) 





























State. IQIX. | 1914. | 1921. | 1929. | 1931. | 1939.'| 1941. | 1950. | I95I.] 1952. | 1953. | 1954. 
N.S, Wales. ot 925 | 1,073 | 1,130 | 1,210 | 1,207 | 1,187 | 1,380 | 1,430 | 1,428 1,450. 1,467 
Victoria ove oo 954 | 1,084 | 1,164 | 1,200 | 1,180 | 1,187 11,381 | 1,429 | 1,432 11,438 | 1,455 
Queensland .. oo 1,022 {1,227 | 1,290 | 1,336 | 1,306 | 1,240 | 1,453 |1;498 | 1,494 | 1,490 | 1,506 
South Australla | .. 914 | 1,034 | 1.099 [1,137 [1,147 | 1,158 | 1,388 | 1,439 | 1,430 | 1,445 | 1,444 
W. Australia .. ie 1,043 | 1,096 | x,152 | 1,189 } 1,308 } 1,279 | 1,426 |} 1.477 11,479 | 1,483 } 1,400 
Tasmania ee ar go2 984 | 1,108 | 1,120 | 1,153 | 1,142 | 1,372 | 1,438 | 1,432 | 1,436 | 1,454 

Australia .. | 1,000 948 | 1,087 | 1,151 | 1,210 | 1,211 | 1,194 | 1,389 | 1,439 | 1,438 | 1,450 | 1,459 











(a) For a full week’s work (excluding overtime). 


In earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 39, page 410) a table was included 
showing similar index numbers for Australia as a whole under both the A” and “C” 
series at intervals from 1901 to 1950. 


§ 3. Average Weekly Wage Earnings. 


1. Average Weekly Total Wages Paid and Average Earnings, All Industries.—The 
following figures are derived from employment and wages recorded on Pay-roll Tax 
returns (which cover approximately 80 per cent. of the total employment for Australia) 
and from estimates of the unrecorded balance. The figures relate to civilian wages and 
salaries only, pay and allowances of members of the armed forces being excluded. Corres- 
ponding figures for each quarter are published in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
and the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY TOTAL WAGES PAID AND AVERAGE EARNINGS. 























Year. | NS.W. Vie. | Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 
 (@ : { CO ee oe ee 
AVERAGE WEEKLY TotaL WaGEs Parp. 
(£’000.) 
1947-48 .- -- 6,976} 4,719} 2,069: 1,369! 954: 492 | 16,579 
1948-49 .. so 8,133 | 5.540! 2,503: 1,644 ; 1,120 580 | 19,520 
1949-50 -- ss 9,018 | 6,370 , 2,838 1,894 ;| 1,315 ; 672 | 22,107 
1950-51 .. a.) 31,385 | 7,916 | 3,501 | 2,389 1,639 | 817 | 27,647 
1951-52 -- +. 14,364 | 9,816 | 45319 | 3,018 2,108 \ 1,059 | 34,684 
1952-53 ++ ++ | 15,090 | 10,490 | 4,750: 3,311) 2,344 | 1,178 | 37,163 
1953-54 -- «. 16,043 | 11,305 5,065 | 3,561 2,586 1,280 | 39,840 
1954-55 _-: ++ * 175357 |_12,221 5,398 | 3,839 2,731 | 1,365 42,911 
AvERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS PER EMPLOYED Mate Unrt.(c) 
(£.) 
1947-48 .. * | 7°73 7.80; 6.58 7.02 | 6.87 | 6.72 7.44 
1948-49 .. 8.73 | 8.84] 7.63} 8.03; 7.75{ 7-56| 8.44 
1949-50 .. aa 9.50 9-78 | 8.34 8.83 8.65 8.49 9.26 
1950-51 .. oe 11.46 | 11.70} 9.82) 10.58] 10.23 9.99 11.09 
[951-52 .. - 14.24] 14 20] 11.93] 13.13} 12.80] 12.59] 13.65 
1952-53 -- es 15.50] 15.46] 13.32} 14.58] 14.13 13.97 14.95 
1953-54 -- ne 16.15 16.27 14.05 15.30 15.04 14.92 15.69 
1954-55 -- is 16.96 17.06 | 14.51 16.09 15.55 15.60 16.42 
(a) Inchides Australian Capital Territory. (6) lucludes Northern ‘Territory. (c) Male 


units represent total male employment plus a proportion of female employment based on the approximate 
ratio of female to male earnings. The same ratio has been used in each State, and because the average 
ratio of female to male earnings may vary between States, precise comparisons betwecn average earninge 
ia different States cannot be made on the basis of the figures above. 


2. Average Weekly Wage Earnings Index Numbers.—The following table shows, for 
‘“‘ All Industries” and for ‘‘ Manufacturing’, the movement in average weekly wage 
earnings from 1945-46 to the June Quarter, 1955. The “ All Industries ” index is based 
on Pay-roll Tax returns and other data. The index for manufacturing industries for 
the years 1945-46 to 1953-54 is based on the average earnings of male wage and salary 
earners employed in factories as disclosed by annual factory returns (see Chapter IX.— 
Manufacturing Industry, § 8, para. 2 (ili))}; figures subsequent to June, 1954 are pre- 
liminary estimates based on Pay-roll Tax returns. 

The index numbers show for “ All Industries ” and “‘ Manufacturing ” the movement 
in average earnings over a period of time. They do not, however, give, at any point of 
time, a comparison of actnal earnings in the two groups. The base of each series is the 
year 1945-46 = 1,000 and hoth series have been seasonally adjusted. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE EARNINGS(e) INDEX NUMBERS: AUSTRALIA. 
SEsSONALLY ADJUSTED. 
(Base of each Series: Year 1945-46 = 1,000.) _ 














) All Manufac- ; | All Manufac- 
Year. tren) turing.(e) 7 Quarter. | trons) turing.(e) 
1945-46 ee 1,000 1,000 | 1953—March Qtr. es | 2,362 25405 
1946-47 | 1,037 1,056 June ,, a3 2,377 | 2,427 
1947-48 ++ 1,164 1,206 Sept. ,, .. | 25445 25479 
1948-49 ws 1,322 1,365 Dec. ” As 2,436 | 2,477 
1949-50 . | 1,451 1,505 | 1954—March _,, .s 2,491 | 2,552 
June, 1+ 2,477) 2,534 
1950~51 oe | 1,742 1,810 Sept. ,, -. 1 2,522 | 2,609 
1951-52 ae 2,145 2,213 Dec. 5 o2 2,524 | 2,588 
1952-53 -. {| 2,350 | 2,394 | 1955—March _,, -- | 2589 | 2,705 
1953-54 ae 2,462 2,490 June 3 .. | 2,652 2,730 
1954-55 + 2,572 | 2,635 { — 
(a) Including salaries. (6) Average earnings per male unit employed. Male units represent total 


male employment plus a proportion of female employment based on the approximate ratio of female to 
male earnings. (e) Average earnings of male wage and salary earners in factories. 
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§ 4. Basic Wages in Australia. 


1. General.—The concept of a “ basic” or “living” wage is common to rates of 
wage determined by industrial authorities in Australia. Initially the concept was 
interpreted as the “minimum” or “ basic”’ wage necessary to maintain an average 
employee and his family ina reasonable state of comfort. However, it is mow generally 
accepted “‘that the dominant factor in fixing the basic wage . . . . . is the 
economic or productivity factor and that the basic wage must he the highest that 
industry as a whole can pay ”’.* 


Under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act the Commenwealth 
Court of Conciliation -and Arbitration may, for the purpose of preventing or settling 
an industrial dispute extending beyond the limits of any State, make an order or 
award “ altering the basic wage (that is to say, that wage, or that part of a wage, which 
is just and reasonable for an adult male [female], without regard to any circumstance 
pertaining to the work upon which, or the industry in which, he [she] is employed) or 
the principles upon which it is computed”. In practice, the Court holds general basic 
wage inquiries from time to time and its findings are then applied to industrial awards 
within its jurisdiction. In New South Wales and South Australia, in general, the 
State industrial authorities are required to adopt the relevant basic wage prescribed 
by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. In Victoria and Tasmania, 
where the Wages Boards systems operate, no provision is included in the industrial 
Acts for the declaration of a basic wage, although, in fact, the Wages Boards have 
generally adopted basic wages based on those of the Commonwealth Court. In 
Queensland and Western Australia the determination of a basic wage is a function of 
the respective State Arbitration or Industrial Courts and (subject to State law) they 
have regard to rates determined by the Commonwealth Court. 


In addition to the basic wage, “‘ secondary ” wage payments, including margins 
for skill, loadings and other specia] considerations peculiar to the occupations or industry 
are determined by these authorities. The basic wage, and the “secondary” wage, 
where prescribed, make up the “‘ minimum” wage for a particular occupation. The 
term “ minimum wage ”’ as distinct from the basic wage is used currently ‘to express the 
lowest rate payable for a particular occupation or industry. 


2. The Commonwealth Basic Wage.—{i) Zarly Judgments. The principle of a 
living or basic wage was propounded as far back as 1890 but it was not until 1907 that 
a wage, as such, was declared by a Court in Australia. The declaration was made ‘by 
way of an order in terms of Section 2 (d) of the Excise Tariff 1906 in the matter of an 
application by H. V. McKay that the remuneration of labour employed by him at the 
Sunshine Harvester Works, Victoria, was “fair and reasonable”’. Mr. Justice Higgins, 
President of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, defined the 
standard of “a fair and reasonable” minimum wage for unskilled labourers as that 
standard appropriate to “the normal needs of the average employee, regarded as a 
human being living in a civilized community ”.t The rate declared was 7s. per day 
or £2 28. per week for Melbourne, the amount considered reasonable for ‘‘.a family of 
about five ”. 


The “ Harvester ” standard was adopted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration for incorporation in its awards, and practically ‘the same rates continued 
until 1913, when the Court took cognizance of retail price index numbers, covering food 
and groceries and rent of all houses .(‘‘ A” series) for the 30 more important towns of 
Australia, which had been published by the Commonwealth Statistician for the first 
time in the preceding year. The basic wage rates for towns were thereafter varied 
with regard to variations in the respective retail price index numbers, Court practice 
was to equate the retail price index number 875 for Melbourne for the year 1907 to the 
‘“ Harvester” rate of 42s. per week (or the base of the index (1,000) to 488. per week). 





* 44 C.A.R., p.°57- +t 2 CAR., p. 3. 
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At intervals thereafter as awards came before it for review, the Court usually revised 
the basic wage rate of the award in proportion to variations in the retail price index. 
[a some country towns certain “loadings” were added by the Court to wage rates so 
derived to offset the effect of lower housing standards, and consequently of house rents, 
on the index numbers for these towns. 


Over the period of its operation, the adequacy or otherwise of the “‘ Harvester ” 
standard was the subject of much discussion, the author of the judgment himself urging 
on several occasions the need for its review. During the period of rapidly rising prices 
towards the end of the 1914-18 War strong criticism developed that this system did 
not adequately maintain the “ Harvester” equivalent. A Royal Commission was 
appointed in r9r9 to inquire as to what it would actually cost a man, wife and three 
children under fourteen years of age to live in a reasonable standard of comfort, and 
as to how the basic wage might be automatically adjusted to maintain purchasing power. 
The Commission’s Report was presented in 1920. An application by the unions to 
have the amounts arrived at by the inquiry declared as the basic wage was not accepted 
by the Court because they were considerably in advance of existing rates and grave 
doubts were expressed by members of the Court as to the ability of industry to ‘pay 
such rates. Further details of the recommendations of the Commission were given in 
Labour Report No. 40, p. 106. 


The system of making automatic quarterly adjustments of the basic wage in direct 
ratio to variations in the retail price index (‘‘ A” series) was first introduced in 1921. 
‘The practice then adopted was to calculate the adjustments to tho basic wage quarterly 
on the index number for the preceding quarter. Previously, adjustments had been 
made sporadically in relation to retail price indexes for the previous calendar year or the 
year ended with the preceding quarter. The practice adopted by the Commonwealth 
Court in 1921 of making automatic quarterly adjustments on a sliding scale continued 
until the Court’s judgment of 12th September, 1953 (see page 184). 


In 1922 an amount known as the “ Powers’ 3s.”” was added by the Court a3 a general 
“loading” to the weekly basic wage for the purpose of maintaining during a period of 
rising ‘prices the full equivalent of the ‘‘ Harvester” standard. This loading continued 
until 1934. 


(ii) Basic Wage Inquiries, 1930-31, 1932, 1933. No change was made in the method 
of fixation and adjustment of the basic wage until the onset of depression, which began 
to be felt severely during 1930. Applications were then made to the Court for some 
greater measure of reduction of wages than that which resulted from the automatic 
adjustments due to falling retail prices. The Court held a general inquiry, and, while 
declining to make any change in the existing method of calculating the basic wage, 
reduced all wage rates under its jurisdiction by 10 per cent. from 1st February, 1931. 
In June, 1932 the Court refused applications by employee organizations for the 
cancellation of the 10 per cent. reduction of wage rates. In May, 1933 the Court again 
refused to cancel the 10 per cent. reduction in wage rates, but decided that the existing 
method of adjustment of the basic wage in accordance with the ‘‘ A” series retail price 
index number had resulted in some instances in a reduction of more than 10 per cent. 
In order to rectify this the Court adopted the “D” series of retail price index numbers 
for future quarterly adjustments of the basic wage. 


Particulars of the 1930-31 and the 1932 Inquiries may be found in Labour Report 
No, 22, pp. 45-48 and of the 1933 Inquiry in Labour Report No. 23, pp. 45-46. 


(iii) Basie Wage Inguiry, 1934. A summary of the judgment delivered on 17th 
April, 1934, was shown in Official Year Book No.29, page5q5. Until this judgment the 
“ Harvester ” standard, :adjusted‘to retail price variations, continued to be the theoretical 
basis of the wage -of the Commonwealth Court. The new rate for the six capital cities 
was in ‘effect the same as that previously paid under the “A” series, without the 
‘* Powers’ 3s.” and without the 1o per cent. reduction which then ceased to operate. 
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Automatic quarterly adjustment of the basic wage was transferred from the “A” 
and the ‘‘D” series to the “C” Series Retail Price Index. The base of the index 
(1,000) was taken by the Court as equal to 81s. per week. ‘his gave rates as declared 
on this occasion for the capital cities on the basis of their respective index numbers 
ranging from 61s. for Brisbane to 67s. for Sydney and Hobart, the average wage for 
the six capital cities being 65s. 


(iv) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1937. In May, 1937, the Commonwealth Court heard an 
application by the combined unions for an increase in the basic wage. The unions 
asked that the equivalent of the base (1,000) of the ‘‘ C ” Series Index he increased from 
81s. to 938., which on index numbers then current would have represented an average 
increase of about 10s. per week. The chief features of the judgment delivered on 23rd 
June were :— 


(a) Amounts were added to the basic wage not as an integral, and therefore 
adjustable, part cf that wage, but as “ loadings” additional to the rates payable under 
the 1934 judgment, which were referred to in the judgment ag the ‘“‘ needs” portion of 
the total resultant basic wages. These loadings, commonly referred to as “‘ Prosperity ” 
loadings, ranged, for capital cities, from 4s. to 6s., that for the ‘‘ six capitals’ being 58. 


(@) The basis of the adjustment of the ‘‘ needs’ portion of the wage in accordance 
with the variations shown by retail price index numbers was transferred from the ‘C” 
series to a special ‘‘ Court ” series based upon the “‘C ” series (See page 154). 


(c) Female and junior rates were left for adjustment by individual Judges when 
dealing with specific awards. 

The main parts of the judgment were reprinted in Official Year Book No. 30, 
pp. 564-75 and in Labour Report No. 28, pp. 77-87. 


(v) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1940. On 5th August, 1940 the Full Court commenced 
the hearing of an application by the combined unions for an increase in the existing 
basic wage by raising the value of 1,000 (the base of the ‘‘C” Series Index upon which 
the “‘ Court” series was based) from 81s. to 100s. per week, and the incorporation of 
the existing ‘‘ Prosperity ” loadings in the new rate mentioned. In its judgment of 
7th February, 1941, the Court unanimously refused to grant any increase, owing mainly 
to the uncertainty of the economic outlook under existing war conditions. The 
application was stood over for further consideration. (See (vi) following). 

The Chief Judge stated : ‘The Court has always conceded that the ‘needs’ of an 
average family ghould be kept in mind in fixing a basic wage. But it has never, as the 
result of its own inquiry, specifically declared what is an average family, or what is the cost 
of a regimen of food, clothing, shelter and miscellaneous items necessary to maintain 
it in frugal comfort, or that a basic wage should give effect to any such finding. In 
the end economic possibilities have always been the determining factor . 
what should be sought is the independent ascertainment and prescription of the highest 
basic wage that can be sustained by the total of industry in all its primary, secondary 
and ancillary forms ”’.* 

The Chief Judge also suggested that the more logical system would be to grade the 
basic wage according to family responsibilities by means of a comprehensive system of 
child endowment, and that if a scheme of this nature were established, future fixations 
of the basic wage would be greatly simplified.t 


(vi) “ Interim” Basic Wage Inquiry, 1946, As the result of (a) an application made 
by the Commonwealth Attorney-General for the restoration to the Full Court List of 
certain adjourned 1940 basic wage applications (see (v) above), (6) a number of fresh 
cases which had come to the Court since 1941, and (c) an application by the combined 
unions for an “interim ” basic wage declaration, the Court commenced the hearing of 
this case on 25th November, 1946. Judgment was delivered on 13th December, 1946 
whereby an increase of 78. per week was granted in the ‘“‘ needs” portion of the basic 





4 C.A.R., pp. 47-8. t Legislation covering a scheme to become operative on 1st July. 1941 
was panel by the Conmnonwesich Parliament on 3rd April, 1941. For details see Chapter XV.—Welfare 
Services, 
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wage then current, the rate for the six capital cities as a whole being increased from 
938. to roos. per week. For automatic quarterly adjustments a new ‘‘ Court” Index 
(Second Series) (Base 1923-27 = 87.0) was adopted. All ‘‘ loadings” on the basio 
wage were retained. Further particulars of this judgment may be obtained from 
Labour Report No. 38, page 79. 


(vii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1949-50. This finalized the case begun in 1940 and 
continued in 1946 (see above). Evidence was completed on 22nd August, 1950, and 
the three judges (Kelly C./., Foster and Dunphy JJ.) delivered separate judgments 
on 12th October, 1950. In these judgments, which were in the nature of general 
declarations, a majority of the Court (Foster and Dunphy JJ.) was of the opinion 
that the basic wage for adult males should be increased by £1 per week, and that for 
adult females should be 75 per cent. of the adult male rate. Kelly C.J., dissenting, 
considered that no increase in either the male or female wage was justified. 


On 24th October, 1950, and 23rd November, 1950, the Court made further declarations 
regarding the “‘ Prosperity ” loading of 1937 (see page 182) which was being paid at rates 
between 38. and 6s. per week according to localities, etc., and the future basis of quarterly 
adjustments. The ‘‘ Prosperity ” loading was standardized at a uniform rate of 5s. per 
week for all localities and was declared to be an adjustable part of the basic wage. The 
Court also declared that the “‘ war” loadings were not part of the basic wage. 


With regard to other ‘loadings ” the Court on 17th November, 1950 proceeded to 
examine the individua] awards in the claims before it, for the purpose of determining to 
what extent such “loadings ” formed part of the basic wage. Any “ loading” declared 
to be part of the basic wage ceased to be paid as a separate entity, but apart from the 
special case of the Australian Capital Territory there were very few “‘ loadings” which 
fell within this category. 


The new rates operated from the beginning of the first pay-period in December, 
1950, in all cases being the ‘‘ needs” rate (Second Series) on the indexes of September 
quarter, 1950, plus a flat-rate addition of £1, together with the standardized 
‘“* Prosperity ” loading of 58. (see above). 


The basic wage rate for the six capital cities (weighted average) arrived at by 
the Court after applying the foregoing declarations was £8 2s., comprising £6 17s. ‘‘ needs ” 
(Second Series) plus 5s. uniform ‘ Prosperity” loading plus the £1 addition. The 
declaration provided that the whole of this basic wage would be subject to automatic 
quarterly adjustments as from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in 
February, 1951, on the basis of the index numbers for the December quarter, 1950. For 
this purpose tho new rate of £8 2s. was equated to the ‘“C” series retail price index 
aumber 1572 for the six capital cities (weighted average) for September quarter, 1950. 
From this equation was derived a new “Court”? Index (Third Series) with 103.0 
equated to 1,000 in the “C”’ Series Index. 


The basic wage rates operative in November, 1950, are shown below in comparison 
with those operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in December, 
1950 :— 


Date of Operation. { Sydney. 


t 


j 
Mel- | Brisbane. | Adelaide. ' 


Perth. | haba: Capitals. 














bourne. 
So ee ee ee ee 
toe. d. & d.| & dj & d.! 8 d.| 8. d.{ a dad 
November, 1950 146 0} 143 01, 135 Of 137 0} 139 Oj; 139 O}] 142 0 
December, 1950 165 Oj 162 Of 154 0 158 0} 160 0} 160 oj 162 oO 











Further details of this judgment were given in Labour Report No. 40, page 81. 
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(viii) Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53. On 5th August, 1952, 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration began hearing claims by— 
(1) The Metal Trades Employers Association and other employers’ organizations— 
(a) that the basic wage for adult males be reduced ; 
(6) that the basic wage for adult females be reduced ; 
(c) that the standard hours of work be increased ; 
(d) that the system of adjusting the basic wages in accordance with 
Variations occurring in retail price index numbers be abandoned. 
(2) The Metal Trades Federation, an association of employees’ organizations, that 
the basic wage for adult males be increased, which would also have 
resulted in increasing the amount, though not the proportion it bore to 
the basic wage for adult males, of the basic wage for adult females, 


A number of Governments, organizations and other bodies obtained leave tointervene 
and in this role the Australian Council of Trade Unions supported the claims of the 
Metal Trades Federation. 


The Court consisted of Kelly C.J., Foster, Kirby, Dunphy, Wright, McIntyre and 
Morgan, JJ., but before the hearing of evidence. commenced Wright J. withdrew and 
during the hearing of the case Foster J. withdrew from the bench. The Court gave 
its decision on 12th September, 1953 and stated that reasons for its decision would. be 
delivered later. Before the reasons for the judgment could be delivered McIntyre J., 
who had been ill during the case, died. 


Tn the early stages of the case the employers applied for an immediate and: separate 
hearing of the question of suspension of the basic wage adjustment provisions in awards. 
The Court however, after hearing argument, indicated that it was not satisfied that a 
sufficient case had been made out for such a separate hearing. 


Evidence in the employers’ case began on 16th September, 1952. On completion 
of the employers’ case the counsel for employee organizations submitted that there 
was “no case to answer ’” and asked for the dismissal of the case. The. Court rejected 
this claim and the hearing of evidence for the employee organizations was concluded on 
tith September, 1953. 


The decision of the Court, announced on 12th September, 1953, was expressed in 
the folowane terms :— 


“1, The employers’ applications for reduction of the current basic wages for 
adult males. and for reduction of the current basic wages for adult females. are 
refused. 

2. The employers’ applications for an increase of. the standard hours of work 
in the industries covered. thereby are refused. 

3. The employers’ applications for omission or deletion of clauses or sub-clauses 
providing for the adjustment of basic wages are granted. 

4. The Unions’ applications for increases of basic wages are refused. 

The Court makes orders accordingly, to operate as from to-day. The 
reasons for the: above decisions. will be. delivered, at a later date. The. form of 
the appropriate erders will. be-settled by: the Industrial. Registrar.” * 


The reasons for the above decision were delivered on 27th October, 1953. 


The Court in the course of its judgment said that in the present case nothing had been 
put before the Court in support of a departure from its now well established principle 
that the basic wage-should be-the highest that the-capacity of the community as-a.whole 
could sustain. If the Court is at any time asked to fix a basic wage on a true needs basis, 
the question of whether such a method is.correct in principle and all questions as to the 
size: of the family unit remain open. 


No evidence was submitted in the inquiry to suggest that the basic wage in its 
character of a “foundational wage” of providing, or helping to provide, a just and 








* 77 CLALR., p. 486. 
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reasonable standard of living to employees whose income is based or dependent upon it, 
was inadequate, and the arguments of both the employers and employees were directed 
towards a basic wage based on the capacity of industry to pay. 


The Court, in reviewing the claims of the respondents, in the light of the existing 
economic situation, indicated that although aware of the difficulties besetting industry 
and of the dependence of Australia’s prosperity upon that large part of her productive 
effort whose rewards are conditioned by good seasons and whose prices are largely beyond 
her control, the Court was not satisfied that the employers had discharged the onus of 
proving that the existing situation called for a reduction of general standards either in 
the matter of the basic wage or in the ordinary working week. The Court -was satisfied 
that there could be, in the existing situation, no increase in the basic wage, as was claimed 
by the Metal Trades Federation. 


The Court decided to discontinue the principle of automatically adjusting the ‘basic 
wage in accordance with variations in retail price index numbers while the basic ‘wage 
was assessed on the capacity of industry. It was considered that ‘‘ the further the 
Court has withdrawn from relating the basic wage to the fulfilment of any particular 
standard of needs, the less has become the justification for keeping the nominal] wage 
‘automatically adjusted ’ during the currency of an award”’.* Moreover, there was no 
ground for assuming that the capacity of industry to pay will be maintained at the same 
level or that it will rise or fall coincidentally with the purchasing power of money. The 
Court found that the system of automatic adjustments had undoubtedly been an 
accelerating factor in the rapid increase in prices in Australia particularly in the years 
1951 and 1952 and this factor supported the Court’s decision to abolish the system. 


In regard to the basic wage for female employees the Court decided that no basis 
for a review of the existing ratio which the female basic wage bears to the male basic 
wage existed on the material presented to it, the Court being satisfied that industry had 
the capacity to maintain the existing female basic wage rates. 


In rejecting the claim for an increase in the standard hours of work, the Court 
considered ‘that the industry of the country was healthy and prosperous enough at 
present to sustain the existing standard. 


The Court intimated that time would be saved in future inquiries if the parties to 
the disputes, in discussing the principle of the “capacity to pay”, directed their attention 
to the broader aspects of the economy, such as indicated by a study of— 


Employment 
Investment © 
Production and Productivity 
Overseas Trade 
Overseas Balances 
- Competitive position of secondary industry 
Retail Trade. 


In order to remove certain misconceptions about the function of the Court it was 
stated during the course of the judgment that “ the Arbitration Court is neither.a social 
nor an economic legislature. Its function under section 25 of the Act is to prevent or 
settle specific industrial disputes ’.t However, this function ‘‘ must be exercised in 
the social and economic setting of the time at which it makes its decision. It must settle 
industrial disputes upon terms which seem to it to be just, having regard to conditions 
which exist at the time of its decision.” In addition, the Court stressed that “‘ the 
primary rule that a claimant is required to substantiate his claim should always be 
observed ”’. 


In accordance with its decision to abolish the automatic adjustment ‘clause from 
its awards, the Court began, on 21st October, 1953, to deal with awards which were not 





* 77 C.A.R.. PD. 197. t Ibid., p. 506. 
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actually affected by the original order. During this process the Court announced that 
it had no other method in mind in substitution of the automatic adjustment clauses. 
In fact the only issue before the Court was the abolition or retention of the adjustment 
principle and that issue had been determined. The basic wage as fixed by the Court 
in the new or amended clauses in awards was that which had become operative in August, 
1953, and no provision was made for its automatic quarterly adjustment. The last 
such adjustment had been made on the “‘ Court” Series Index for June quarter, 1953. 


After the Court had amended all the awards listed before it as a result of applications 
by one of the parties to the awards, the Court, on its own motion under Section 49 of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, listed those awards not the subject 
of an application by one of the parties and then proceeded to delete the clauses providing 
for the automatic adjustment of the basic wage. 


The power of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to vary 
awards not the subject of an application by one of the parties was unsuccessfully 
challenged-in the High Court of Australia. 


(ix) Rates Operative, Principal Towns. Tho basic wage rates of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for adult males and females, operative as from 
the beginning of the firat pay-period commencing in August, 1953, were as shown in 
the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH BASIC WAGE : WEEKLY RATES,(a) 





Rate of Wage. |’ ‘Rate of Wage. 




















1 
City or Town. anne a i City or Town ' ; 
‘Males. | Females. |' . Males. | Females 
| | 
| 8. d. s. d. 1 g. d. 3. d. 
New South Wales; | South Australia—. | 
Sydney .. | 243 0] 182 of! Adelaide .. 1 231 0} 173 0 
Newcastle 243 0; 182 o || Whyalla and Iron | 
Port Kembla-Wol- | E : Knob (d) | 236 01177 0 
longong . | 243 0 | 182 0 Five Towns (by 230 0}, 172 6 
Broken Hill +. 247 0} 185 of 
Five Towns (b) .. | 242 o | 181 6 |, Western Australia— | 
' ‘Perth... niseat 236 0!177 0 
Victoria— Kalgoorlie -. | 243 0] 182 0 
Melbourne ++ | 235 0} 176 0 Geraldton é 249 0; 187 6 
Geelong +. ' 235 0} 176 0 |. Five Towns (b) 237, 01177 6 
Warrnambool . 1235 0 | 176 0 || 
Mildura . | 235 01176 o | Tasmania— 
Yallourn (c) ee 241 6 | 181 0 Hobart .. +. 1 242 0 | 181 6 
Five Towns (b) .. | 235 01176 0} Launceston .. | 238 0) 178 6 
. Queenstown 1 233 01174 6 
Queensland— | Five Towns (2) Sa ° ie fo) 
Brisbane .. 218 0 | 163 6 | 
Five Towns (b) .. | 219 0 | 164 0 | Thirty Towns (b)  .. | 236 0} 177 0 
| Six Capital Cities (6) .. {| 236 0/177 0 


| 


(a) Operative from the heginning of the first pay-period commencing in August, 1953. By decision 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, announced on 12th’ September, 1953, 
automatic adjustment of basic wages in accordance with variations occurting in retail price Index numbers 
was discontinued in Commonwealth awards. (See page 184.) (b) Weighted average. (c) Mel- 
bourne rate plus 65. 6d. loading for males; 75 per cent. of male rate for females. (d@) Adelaide 
rate plus 5s. for males; 75 per cent. of male rate for females. 


The rate for provincial towns, other than those mentioned above. is 3s. less than 
that for their respective capital cities. 


The following table shows the movements of this wage in all State capital cities and 
the six capital cities as a whole during the years 1939 to 1953. 
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BASIC WAGE : WEEKLY RATES(a), CAPITAL CITIES, PRESCRIBED BY COMMON. 
WEALTH COURT OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION FOR ADULT MALES. 




















Date Operative(d) Sydney. | , CE, | Brisbane.| Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. anita. 
i ' 
Rascet be pede ; 

adj ad!) ad) adi ad ad.) ad 

September, 1939 .. 81 o]}] 81 o | 78 o| 78 0! 77 9 77 0, 79 0 
November, 1940 .. 85 of 84 o! 79 o| 80 0 80 0 81 0 83 0 
. 1941... 89 0} 88 Of; 84 Of 84 O | 85 o 8§ oO | 87 o 

” 1942... 97 O} 97 O} OF O}] 93 O91 OT D9 92 Of] 95 0 

- 1943 -. 99 9| 98 ©} 93 O| 94 O| 94 O 95 Of 97 © 

» 1944 «99 0} 98 Of 93 0| 93 0; 94 0 94 0} 96 © 

” 1945 .- , 99 O}| 98 0} 93 Of} 93 0, 94 0 ' 94 0} 96 0 

” 1946 ..; 101 O] 99 Oj 94 O| 95 0 | 95 0; 97 0} 98 o 
December, 1946 { 108 of 106 Of 101 O| Io2 0 102 0 | 103 Of 105 9 

f ; 

November, 1947... | 112 0 | 109 0 | 105 Oo | 106 0 | 106 0 ' 107 0] 109 0 
ie 1948 .. 122 0] 120 of 115 0/116 0j 116 0: 118 oO] 119 O 

of 1949 .. 132 0} 130 0! 125 0 | 126 Of} 129 0, 128 0] 129 0 

‘ 1950 146 0} 143 0} 135 0] 137 0] 139 0 139 O]} 142 0 
December, 1950 | 165 ©] 162 01 154 oO] 158 0 | 160 0. 160 O| 162 0 
November, 1951 .. 207 0} 199 0 | 185 0] 195 9|197 © 199 O| 200 0 
November, 1952 .. 237. 9 | 228 o | 216 0 | 229 0; 228 oO 230 0] 231 0 
February, 1953... | 238 0 | 229 0} 215 0 | 225 0 | 229 0: 232 O| 231 O 
May, 1953 .- | 24% 0 | 232 0] 217 0 | 228 o | 231 0 | 239 0 | 234 0 
August, 1953 (c) .. ' 243 © | 235 O| 218 o| 231 0 | 236 0} 242 O| 236 0 
4 (a) Rates include “ prosperity ”* loadings where applicable. (b) Rates operative from beginning 
of the first pay-period commencing in the month indicated. (ec) By decision of the Commonwealth 


Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. announced on 12th September, 1953, automatic adjustment of 
basic wages in accordance with variations occurring in retail price index numbers was discontinued !n 
Commonwealth awards. (See page 184 ) 


3. Australian Territories—In the Australian Capital Territory the rates payable as 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in August, 1953, were £11 18s. 
for adult males and £8 18s, 6d. for adult females, 

In the Northern Territory there are two basic wages operating, one in respect of 
areas north of the zoth parallel of South Latitude, generally referred to as the “ Darwin” 
rate and the other in respect of areas south of that parallel and extending down to the 
26th parallel (the “ Port Augusta ” rate). 

The basic wage rates payable as from the beginning of the first pay-period com- 
mencing in August, 1953, were :—‘‘ Darwin ” rate, adult males, £12 158., adult females, 
to 118.; “ Port Augusta” rate, adult males, £12 28., adult females, £9 18. 6d. 

In addition to the above rates special loadings were prescribed in Northern Territory 
awards following the fixation of the new basic wage rates operative from November, 1951. 


4. Basic Wage Rates for Females.—Reference should be made to Labour Report 
No. 42, 1953 (page 60) for an account of the fixation of minimum rates and basic wages 
for adult females by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. At the 
end of the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration by a majority decision fixed a new basic weekly wage for adult females at 
75 per cent. of the corresponding male rate from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing in December, 1950. 


5. State Basic Wages.—(i) New South Wales. The first determination under the 
New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act of a standard “living” wage for adult 
male employees was made on 16th February, 1914. by the Court of Industrial Arbitration. 
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A Board of Trade established in 1918 with power to determine the “living ” wage for 
adult male and female employees in the State made numerous declarations from 1918 
to 1925, but ceased to function after the Industriat Arbitration (Amendment) Act 1926 
transferred its powers to the Industrial Commission of New South Wales as from 15th 
April. 1926. 

The adult male rate was determined on the family unit of a man, wife and two 
children from 1914 to 1925; @ man and wife only in 1927, with family allowances for 
dependent children; and a man, wife and one child in 1929, with family allowances 
for other dependent children. With the adoption in 1937 of the Commonwealth basic 
wage, however, the identification of a specified family unit with the basic wage disappeared. 


A table showing the variations in the living wages determined by the industrial 
tribunals of New South Wales up to 27th April, 1937 was published in earlier issues of the 
Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 481). Since that date the rates adopted have 
followed the Commonwealth basic wage. 


Shortly after the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration announced 
its judgment in the 1937 Basic Wage Inquiry the Government of New South Wales 
amended the Industrial Arbitration Act to make the State basic wage agree with the 
Commonwealth rate ruling in New South Wales, and to adopt, as far as practicable, the 
general principles of operation Jaid down by the Commonwealth Court. 


The principle of supplementing wages by a payment in respect of dependent children 
under fourteen years of age was cperative in New South Wales from July, 1927 until 
superseded by the Commonwealth Government Scheme operative from ist July, roy, 
and a brief account of the main features of the svstem appears in Official Year Book 
No. 37, pp. 485-6. 

Further amendments to the Industrial Arbitration Act were made in. 1950 to give 
effect to the new rates declared by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the 1949-50: Basic Wage Inquiry. 

Differential basic: wage: rates-for country areas (except Broken Hill) and: for em- 
ployees under Crown awards were eliminated by an amendment of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act in 1951. 


The decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration: in 
September, 1953, to discontinue the system of automatic adjustment of the basic wage 
consequent on changes in the “Court ” series retail price index numbers was considered 
by the New South Wales Industrial Commission. On 23rd October, 1953, it certified 
that there had been an alteration in the principles of fixation of the basic wage, and 
instructed that the automatic adjustment clause be deleted from awards, etc., within 
its jurisdiction. 

As a result, the basic wages applicable for the State (excluding Broken Hill) and 
operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in August, 1953, 
remained unchanged at £12 3s. per week for adult males and £9 2s. for adult females 
until November, 1955. ; 


In October, 1955, the Industrial Arbitration Act 1940~1955 was amended to provide 
for the automatic adjustment of the existing basic wage each quarter, in accordance 
with the movements in the Commonwealth Statistician’s retail price index numbers. 
The first adjustment, based on the index number for the September quarter, 1955, 
represented the amount which would have been added to the basic wage if quarterly 
adjustments had not been suspended, and was made payable from the beginning of the 
first pay-period in November, 1955. The rates then payable were £12 138. for adult 
males and £9 gs. 6d. for adult females. 


(ii) Victoria. There is no provision in Victorian industrial legislation for the 
declaration of a State basic wage. Wages Boards constituted from representatives of 
employers, employees and an independent chairman, for each industry group or calling. 
determine the minimum rate of wage to be paid in that industry or calling. [In general, 
these Boards have adopted a basic wage in determining the rate of wage to be paid. 
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By an amendment to the Factories and Shops Act in 1934,. Wages Boards were given 
discretionary power to include in their determinations appropriate provisions of relevant 
Commonwealth Awards. A further amendment to this Act in 1937 made it compulsory 
for Wages Boards to adopt such provisions of Commonwealth Awards. The 1937 Act, 
as amended, also gave Wages Boards power to adjust wage rates, “ with the: variation 
from time to time of the cost of living as indicated by such retail price index numbers 
published by the Commonwealth Statistician as the Wages Board considers appropriate ”’. 
The Wages Boards thus adopted the basic wages-declared by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration and followed that-Court’s system of adjusting the basic 
wage-in accordance with variations in. retail price. index numbers. 

After the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration discontinued the 
system: of automatic adjustment of the Commonwealth. basic wage in September, 1953, 
a number of Wages Boards met in November, 1953, and deleted references to these 
adjustments. However, an amendment to the Factories and Shops Act in November, 
1953, required. Wages Boards to provide for the automatic adjustment of wage rates in 
accordance with variations in. retail price index numbers. Fram ist July, 1954. the 
Factories. and. Shops Acts. 1928-1953 were replaced. by the Labour and. Industry. Act 
1953, which. was, in general, a consolidation of the previous Acts. and retained the 
requirement providing for the automatic adjustment of wages in accordance with 
variations in retail price index numbers. 

The basic wages generally payable under the Victorian Wages Boards determinations 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in November, 1955, were £12 6s. 
for adult males and £9 4s. 6d. for adult females, 


(iii) Queensland. The first forma] declaration of a basie wage (£4 5s. for adult males) 
by the Queensland Court of Industrial Arbitration was gazetted on 24th February, 1921. 
Prior to this declaration the rate of £3 17s. per week for adult males had been generally 
recognized by the Court in its awards as the basic or living wage. The Queensland 
{ndustrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that any basic wage declared must 
atleast maintain an employee, his wifé-and family of three children in a fair and average 
standard of comfort. 

The rates declared by the Queensland Court at various dates were shown in the table 
oo page 74 of Labour Report No. 42, 1953.. 

From 21st April, 1942, the Queensland Industrial Court adopted the practice of 
making: quarterly declarations of the basic wage on the basis of variations in the “C”’ 
series retail price index number for: Brisbane. 

The Queensland: Industrial. Court granted. increases of. 78. and 5s. to the: basic wages 
for, adult males, and adult. females respectively, payable from 23rd December, 1946, 
following the “‘ interim ” basic wage judgment. of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration announced earlier in. December, 1946. 

Following tho: decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and: Arbitration. 
to increase the male and female basic wages from December, 1950, the-Quecnsland [ndus- 
trial Court conducted an inquiry as to what change,.if any, should be made to the State 
basic wage for Queensland. The Industrial Court granted, an increase of 153. weekly 
to both adult males and adult females, operative from 7th December, 1950. ‘The new 
male rate was identica] with the Commonwealth basic wage for the Brisbane metropolitan 
area. ‘he basic wage payable to adult females was approximately 66 per cent. of the 
male rate. 

In January, 1953, the Queensland Industrial Court departed from the practice 
(established in 1942) of varying the basic wage in. accordance with quarterly variations 
in the ““C” series of retail price index numbers. If the practice had been. continued, 
a reduction of one shilling in the basic wage for adult males from January, 1953, would 
have been made. The Court was not satisfied, however, that the movement in the 
“C” series index for Brisbane for December quarter, 1952 was a true representation or 
reflex of the economic position for Queensland as a whole and so declined to make any 
alteration to the then existing basic wage. Quarterly adjustments were made for the next 
four quarters and the basic wage became £11 5s. for adult males from rst February, 1954. 
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Commencing in March, 1954 a Basic Wage Inquiry was conducted by the Court 
and in its judgment of 11th June, 1954 the Court stated that there would be no change 
in the basic wage rates declared for February, 1954. 


At subsequent hearings consequent on the movement in the ‘‘C”’ series of retail 
price index numbers for Brisbane in respect of the quarters ended 30th June, 30th 
September and 31st December, 1954 and 31st March, 1955 the Court again decided 
not to vary the existing basic wage rates. However, after considering the ‘'C” series 
index number for the quarter ended 30th June, 1955 and its relation to the index number 
for the March quarter, 1955, the Court announced that as these figures showed a continued 
upward trend of cost of living in 1955 the basic wage for adult males should be increased 
from £11 5s. to £11 7s. from 1st August, 1955. In this judgment the Court emphasized 
that it holds itself free whether or not to adjust the basic wage upwards or downwards 
in accordance with movement in the “C” series of retail price index numbers. 


Subsequently, the basic wage rates were again increased by the Court as a result 
of the movement in the “‘C” series of retail price index numbers for the quarter ended 
30th September, 1955 and the rates payable from 24th October, 1955 became £11 9s. for 
adult males and £7 148. for adult females in the Southern Division (Eastern District). 


The rates shown above are applicable throughout the Southern Division (Eastern 
District), which includes the metropolitan area; allowances are added for the following 
divisions—Northern (Eastern District) 10s., Northern (Western District) 173. 4d., Mackay 
5s. 6d., and Southern (Western District) 7s. 4d. Half of these allowances are granted to 
females. 


{iv) South Australia. ‘The Industria] Code 1920-1951 provides that the Board of 
Industry shall after public inquiry declare the living wages to he paid to adult male and 
female employees. The Board has power also to fix different rates to be paid in defined 
areas. 


The family unit was not specifically defined in the Code, but the South Australian 
Industrial Court in 1920 decided that the average employee in respect of whom the living 
wage is to be declared is a man with a wife and three children. 


The first declaration by the Board of Industry was made on 15th July, 1921, when the 
living wage for adult male employees in the metropolitan area was determined at 
£3 198, 4d. per week. A table showing the living wages declared from time to time 
was published on page 76 of Labour Report No. 42, 1953. 


Following the “‘ interim ” increase in the “ needs” basic wage of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration announced on 13th December, 1946, the South 
Australian Government made a provision in the Economic Stability Act, 1946 for the 
declaration by the Governor of a “‘ living wage ” based on the Commonwealth basic wage 
for Adelaide. This action was taken because the Board of Industry had made a 
determination, on 5th September, 1946 and under the Industrial Code was not able to 
make a determination for a further six months, 


The Industrial Code Amendment Act, 1949 made provision for the quarterly 
adjustment of the “living wage ” in accordance with the variations in the Commonwealth 
basic wage for Adelaide. In effect this made the State “living wage” and the Common- 
wealth basic wage equal from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in 
February, 1950. The prescribed adjustment to the female “living wage" was seven- 
twelfths of that made to the Commonwealth male basic wage. The Board of Industry 
retained power to amend the ‘living wage’ but any new “living wage” was to be 
adjusted quarterly as above. 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry the South Australian Industrial Code was amended 
to provide for declarations of the “ living wage ” by proclamation to prevent unjustifiable 
differences between the State and Commonwealth rates of wage. By proclamation dated 
30th November, 1950, the South Australian living wage in the metropolitan area was made 
identical with the December, 1950, rates fixed by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
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and Arbitration for the metropolitan area of South Australia. The female basic wage, 
which had been approximately 54 per cent. of the male basic wage, was increased to 75 
per cent. of the corresponding male rate. 


The basic wages of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for 
Adelaide have remained unchanged from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing 
in August, 1953, consequent on the discontinuance of quarterly adjustments. The rates 
payable in accordance with the quarterly notifications, by the President of the Board of 
Industry, of the South Australian living wage for the metropolitan area have also 
remained unchanged over the period at £11 118. for adult males and £8 13s. for adult 
females. 


(v) Western Australia. The Industrial Arbitration Act 1912-1952 provides that 
the Court of Arbitration may determine and declare a basic wage at any time on its 
own motion and must do so when requested by a majority of industrial unions or by 
the Western Australian Employers’ Federation, with the limitation that no new 
determination shall be made within twelve months of the last preceding inquiry. 


The term “ basic wage ” is defined in the Act as ‘‘ a wage which the Court considers 
to be just and reasonable for the average worker to whom it applies”. In determining 
what is just and reasonable the Court must take into account not only the “ need 
of an average worker ” but also the “economic capacity of industry ” and any other 
matters the Court deems relevant. 


The Act provides that the Court of Arbitration may make adjustments of the “ basic 
wage” each quarter if the official statement supplied to the Court by the State Govern- 
ment Statistician relating to the cost of living shows that a variation of Is. or more per 
week has occurred, compared with the preceding quarter. These adjustiments apply 
from the dates of declaration by the Court. 


The first declaration of the basic wage by the Court of Arbitration, since the authority 
to fix one was vested in the Court in 1925, was made on 11th June, 1926. The family 
anit is not specifically defined in the Act, but it has been the practice of the Court to take 
as a basis for its calculations a man, his wife and two dependent children. Since that date 
the principal inquiries have been those of 1938, 1947, 1950 and 1951. A table showing 
annual and special declarations of the basic wage by the Court of Arbitration will be found 
in Labour Report No. 42, page 78. 


Following the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry the Western Australian Court of Arbitration resumed 
an inquiry which had been adjourned, to ascertain what change should be made in the 
State basic wage rates. In its judgment of 7th December, 1950 the Court decided that 
the basic wage should be increased by £1 per weck for adult males and by 15s. per week 
for adult females. As the result of a subsequent inquiry the basic wage for adult females 
was increased from rst December. 1951 to 65 per cent. of the corresponding male rate. 
This was subject to the condition that the increase in the basie wage should be offset 
by the reduction in or deletion of existing margins between the basic wage and the total 
wage as specified by the appropriate award or determination. 


The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration announced on 12th 
September, 1953 the discontinuance of quarterly adjustments. Following _ this 
decision the Western Australian Court of Arbitration exercised its discretionary power, 
and after reviewing the cost of living statements prepared by the Government Statistician 
for each quarter from September quarter, 1953 to March quarter, 1955, declined to 
make, where applicable, any adjustment to the basic wage. 

However, after reviewing the cost of living statement for the quarter ended 30th 
June, 1955 the Court decided, from 9th August, 1955, to increase the basic wage for 
Perth by 58. rid. a week for adult males and to make corresponding increases for the 
other areas. No change was announced in the basic wage for Perth following a review 
of the cost of living statement for the quarter ended 30th September, 1955. 

The rates payable in the metropolitan area in November, 1955 were £12 128. 5d. 
for adult males and £8 4s. rd. for adult females. 
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(vi) Tasmania. A State basic wage is not declared in Tasmania. Wages Boards 
are constituted for a number of industries, from representatives of employers and em- 
ployees and an independent chairman, and determine the minimum rate of wage payahle 
in each industry. In general] these Boards have adopted the basic wages of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in determining the rate of wage to be paid. 


The Wages Board Act gives Wages Boards power to adjust their wage rates with 
variations in cost of living as indicated by retail price index numbers published by the 
Commonwealth Statistician. When the Commonwealth Court discontinued the system of 
automatic adjustments of the basic wage in September, 1953, the Chairman of the Wages 
Boards stated he was of the opinion that automatic adjustment clauses should be deleted 
from all Wages Boards determinations. Before Wages Boards met to consider this 
matter, the wage rates for all determinations were automatically adjusted upwards from 
the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in November. By early December, 
1953, all Wages Boards had met and deleted the automatic adjustment clause from 
determinations and cancelled the adjustment increases payable from November. 


The rates commonly adopted by Tasmanian Wages Boards since the Commonwealth 
Court’s decision to suspend the system of automatic adjustment are £12 2s. for adult 
males and £9 18. 6d. for adult females. 


(vii) State Basic Wage Rates. The “ basic’ wage rates of State industrial tribunals 
operative in November, 1954 and November, 1955 are summarized in the following 
table :— 


STATE BASIC WAGES—WEEKLY RATES. 





4 











November, 1954. November, 1955. 
alae Date of Date of 
ate o ate o 
: Operation. Males. | Females, Operation. Males, | Females. 
3 (a) (a) i 
8. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. a. 
New South Wales(s)— 
Metropolitan and Country, exclud- 
‘ing Broken Hill oe -. | Aug., 1953 | 243 © | 182 -o | Nov., 1955 | 253 0 | 189 6 
Broken Hill .. a .. | Aug., 1953 | 247 0] 185 o| Nov., 1955 | 254 Of] 190 6 
Victoria(c) ue ne +. | Nov., 1954 | 234 0 | 175 6] Nov., 1955 | 246 01 184 6 
Queensland(d)— ; 
Southern Division (Eastern Dis- 
trict), inchiding Brisbane on 1.2.54 | 225 O] 151 0 24.10.55 | 229 0} 154 0 
Southern Division (Western Dis- 
trict) a% aie es 1.2.54] 232 4] 154 8 24.10.55 | 236 4 | 157 & 
Mackay Division ee at 1.2.54 | 230 6] 153 9 24.10.55 | 234 61156 9 
Northern Division (Eastern Dis- 
trict) ate ee atte 1.2.54 | 235 0} 156 0 24.10.55 | 239 O} 159 0 
Northern Division (Western Dis- 
trict) -_ on ia 1.2.54] 242 4} 159 8 24.10.55 | 246 44162 8 
South Australia(e) ore «. | Aug., 1953 | 231 0; 173 Of} Aug. 1953 | 231 O | 173 0 
Western Australia(f)— 
Metropolitan Area Ae oe 27.7.53 | 246 61} 160 3 9.8.55 } 252 § } 164 1 
South-West Lantl Division an 27.7.53 | 246 o | 159 11 9.8.55 | 251 8 {163 7° 
Goldfields and-other areas ot 27.7.53 | 249 414162 1 9.8.55 | 254 17 165 2 
Tasmania(g) as oe .. | Aug., 1953 | 242 oO | 18% 6] Ang., 1953 | 242 oO | 18x 6 














(a) Where dates are not quoted wage rates operate from beginning of first pay-period commenciug 


iu month shown. (b) Automatic adjustment discontinued from August, 1953 until November, 1955 
{see page 188). (c) Nosbasic wage declared but rates shown (Melbourne) are those commonly adopted 


by Wages Boards. ‘The Victorian Labour and Industry Act 1953 requires Wages Boards to provide for 
the automatic adjustment of wage rates in accordance with variations in retail price index numbers. 
(@) Between February, 1954 and August, 1955 the Queensland Industrial Court declined to make any 
alteration in the basic wage consequent on quarterly movements in the ‘‘C” series retail price index 
numbers. (e) Lhe “living wage” declared for the metropolitan area is also adepted in country 
areas except at Whyalla where a loading of 5s. is generally payable. Automatic adjustments consequent 
on variations in retail price index numbers have not been made to the “ living wage ” since August, 1953, 
following ‘the :decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration on 12th September, 


1953. (f) The basic wage remained unchanged from July, 1953 to 9th August, 1955; during this 
period the Western Australian Arbitration Court declined to adjust the basic wage rates in accordance 
with movements in the cost of living statements prepared by the Government Statistician. (9) None 


declared but rates shown (Hobart) are those commonly adopted by Wages Boards. From 9th December, 
1953 automatic adjustment was suspended and the adjustment increases of ros. for males and 7s. 64. 
for females payable from early Nuvember, 1953 were cancelled. 
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$5. Wage Margins. 


‘On sth Noventber, 1954 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
delivered a judgment* which in effect beeame a general determination of the basis upon 
which aH relevant wage and salary margins should be assessed. This became known as 
the Metal Trades Case, 1954. 

General principles of marginal rate fixation had previously been enunciated by the 
Court in the Engineers’ Case of 1924, the Merchant Service Guild Case of 1942 and the 
Printing Trades Case of 1947, and the Court adopted these insofar as they were applicable 
to current circumstances. 

“ Margins ”’ were defined as— 

‘minimum amounts awarded above the basic wage to particular classifications 
of employees for the features.attaching to their work which justify payments 
above the basic wage, whether those features are the skill or experience 
required for the performance of that work, its particularly laborious nature, 
or the disabilities attached to its performance.” 

A brief account of the Metal Trades Case is as follows :— 

The Amalgamated Engineering Union, the Electrical Trades Union and other 
employee organizations parties to the Metal Trades Award, 1952 filed applications during 
1953 for increased margins for all workers covered by this award. 

The applications came on for hearing before Mr. Conciliation Commissioner Galvin 
who decided that they raised matters of such importance that, in the public interest, 
they-should be dealt with by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. 
Qn 26th September ‘and 6th October, 1953 the Conciliation Commissioner, pursuant to 
Section 14a of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, referred these applications to the 
Court. 

The actual claims of the trade ‘unions were that the marginal rate of 528. per week 
payable to a fitter in the metal trades should be increased to 80s. per week (86s. for certain 
electrical trades) with proportionate increases for other award occupations. The margins 
then current, with a few exceptions, had been in existence since 1947. The employees’ 
claims were in the nature of a test case to determine the attitude of the Court to appli- 
cations for increased margins. 

The Metal Trades Employers’ Association and other respondents to the Metal Trades 
Award had counter-claimed that existing margins for skilled tradesmen should remain 
unaltered, while those paid to partly skilled or unskilled workers should be reduced. 

The Court decided to take the Commissioner’s two references together and the matter 
came on for hearing before the Full Arbitration Court (Kelly C.J., Kirby, Dunphy and 
Morgan JJ.) in Melbourne on 13th October, 1953. 

In-a judgment delivered on 25th February, r954 the Court held that a prima facie 
case had ‘been ‘made for a re-assessment of margins but that the economic situation ‘at 
that time, particularly in regard to the level of costs, did not permit of such a compre- 
hensive review. The ‘Court decided that to avoid the creation of new disputes, to save 
expense and to obviate procedural difficulties, it would not reject the claims but adjourn 
them until oth November, 1954. 

On 25th and 26th August, 1954 summonses were filed by the employees’ organiza- 
tions for orders that proceedings in this case be brought forward and the hearing was 
resumed on 5th October, 1954. 

In a judgment delivered on 5th November, 1954 the Court made an order re-assessing 
the marginal structure in the Metal Trades Award by, in general, raising the current 
amount of margin to two and a half times the amount of the margin that had been current 
in 1937. However, in cases in which the result of that calculation produced an amount 
less than the existing margin, the existing margin was to remain unaltered. In effect, 
this decision increased the margin of a fitter from 52s. per week to 758. per week, increased 
similarly margins of other skilled occupations, and made no increases in margins of what 
may generally be described as the unskilled or only slightly skilled employees under the 
Metal Trades Award. 

At the end of its judgment the Court stated that, while its decision in this case 
related immediately to one particular industry, it was expected to afford general guidance 
to all authorities operating under the Conciliation and Arbitration Act or under other 
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legislation which provided for tribunals having power to make references, or being subject 
to appeal, to the Court, where the wage or salary may properly be regarded as containing 
amargin. The Court added observations for the guidance of these and of other tribunals 
“‘ which may regard decisions of this Court as of persuasive authority ”. 

Extracts from the judgment are set out in some detail in Labour Report No. 43, 1954. 


§ 6. Child Endowment in Australia. 


1. General.—The principle of supplementing wages by a payment in respect of 
dependent children under sixteen years of age became prominent in Australia following 
the recommendations of the Roval Commission on the Basic Wage, 1920, and was 
implemented in Australia as described in the following paragraphs. The system hae 
been in force in various forms in England and on the Continent as far back as 1795, 
the first instance occurring in England in that year. 


2. National Scheme.—Details of the appointment of another Royal Commission in 
1927 and a brief summary of its findings and of consequent Government decisions were 
given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 39, page 425). 

In 1941, the Commonwealth Government introduced a scheme of child endowment 
throughout Australia. The main features of the scheme and a summary of the operations 
under the scheme from rst July, 1947 to 30th June, 1955 are given in Chapter XV.— 
Welfare Services. 


3. Earlier Schenies.—Consequent upon the operation of the Commonwealth Child 
‘indowment Scheme. appropriate steps were taken for the termination of the schemes 
operating in the Commonwealth Public Service and in New South Wales. The Common- 
wealth Public Service Scheme wae the first system instituted in Australia and came into 
operation on 1st November, 1920. In New South Wales an unsuccessful attempt to 
institute the system was made in 1919 and a scheme was adopted under the Family 
Endowment Act 1927 which operated from 23rd July, 1927. For further details of these 
schemes reference may be made to Official Year Book No, 37, pages 485 and 486. 


E. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
§ 1. Employment. 


t. Total Occupied Persons.—{i) General. The following estimates of the total 
numbers of occupied males and females are based principally on data from the National 
Register (July, 1939), the Civilian Register (June, 1943), the Occupation Survey (June, 
1945) and the Censuses of 1933 and 1947 (June). These sources of information 
have been supplemented by employment details from Pay-roll Tax returns, which first 
became available for July, 1941. Owing to some difference in coverage, 1947 figures 
in the following tables differ slightly from Census figures as shown in Chapter XVI.— 
Population. The 1947 figures are subject to revision. 


(ii) Australia The estimates in the table below are divided into three categories 
(a) defence forces; (6) all persons fully occupied as employers, or as self-employed in 
businesses or on farms; and (c) wage or salary earners fully employed, or occupied as 
casual, part-time, intermittent or seasonal workers. Wage earners unemployed, in the 
sense that they are incapacitated or have no work to go to, are excluded, as also are 
persons engaged on Government relief works. 

All unpaid “helpers” in non-rural industry have been included with wage and 
salary earners. Male unpaid “helpers” in rural industry have been included with 
employers and self-employed persons, as it is.considered that the majority of these are 
sons or other close relatives of farmers working in an unofficial partnership, or as learners 
with the farm owner. Unpaid female “helpers” on farms sre very numerous, but 
their exact number is not known. Generally. they combine part-time dairy or other 
farm work with part-time duties in the home. Together with women occupied in 
unpaid home duties they have been excluded from the category of occupied persons 
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Statistics of net enlistments in the defence forces shown in the table below represent 
total enlistments for full-time duty less deaths and discharges. Prior to December, 
1941, men in certain age groups were called up for short training courses but these men 
are excluded from the figures. In July, 1941 the number of such men was approximately 
50.000. 


TOTAL OCCUPIED PERSONS : AUSTRALIA. 









































(000.) 
t 
Employers and Self- 
De- employed. Wage and Salary Earners. $eesy 
fence : ‘otal 
Year and Month. ! Forces t } Danipied cares 
ee Rural | Other Rural Other Civilians. |j including 
ts) Indus- {| Indus-; Total. | Indus-; Indus- Totai. Forces. 
a) it try. tries. try. tries. (a) 
Mates. 
| 
1933—June.. 5.8 j] 292.4 | 248.3 | 540.7 } 200.0 992.0 |} 1,192.0 | 1,732.7 1,738.5 
1939—July .. 12.9 | 300.0 | 299.0 | 599.0 | 202.0 | 1,293.1 | 1,495 1} 2,094.1 2,107.0 
1941—July .- {0282.8 || 284.0 | 208.0 | 492.0 } 188.0 | 1,363.4 | 1,551.4 | 2,043.4 2,326.2 
1943—June  .. | 685.0 || 262.0 | 150.0 | 412.0 {| 120.9 | 1,273.2 | 1,394.1 1,806.1 2,491.1 
1945—June(e) .. | 603.5 || 287.5 | 187.1 | 474.6 | 130.2 |] 1,294.2 | 1,424.4 | 1,899.0 2,502.5 
1947—June .. 53.2 |] 278.9 | 286.8 | 565.7 | 148.2 @ 1,649.4 |d 1,797.6 |d 2,363.3 |ld 2,416.5 
? ! 
FEMALES. 
| @ 
1933—June a 15.1 56.2 71.3 44 447.5 451.9 523.2; 523.2 
1939—July ee 16.0 62.0 78.0 4.0; 561.6 565.6 643.61 643.6 
1941—July 1.8 14.0 56.8 70.8 6.0, 656.2 662.2 733.9 734.8 
t943—June  .. | 44.0'| 11.7] 34.4] 46.3] 28.1! 682.1 710.2 756.3 | 00.3 
1945—Jdune(e) .. 45.4 ‘| 17.0 43.1 60.1 23.0 667.1 690.1 750.2 ! 795.6 
1947-—June 3 0.8 13.8} 55.8} 69.6 8.1 | d659.9} 4668.0} 4737.6 }| 4738.4 
! | ; 
Persons. 
1933—-June.. 5.8 307.5 | 304.5 } 612.0 | 204.4 | 1,439.5 | 1,643.9 | 2,255.9 2,261.7 
1939—July a 12.9 || 316.0 | 361.0 | 677.0 | 206.0: 1,854.7 | 2,060.7 | 2,737.7 2,750.6 
1941—July  .. |b284.6 |] 298.0 | 264.8 | 562.8 | 194.0] 2,019.6 | 2,213.6 | 2,776.4 || 3,061.0 
1943-—-June =... | 729.0 |] 273.7 | 184.4 | 458.1 | 149.0 | 1,955.3 | 2,104.3 | 2,562.4 3,291.4 
1945—June(e) .. | 648.9 || 304.5 | 230.2 | 534.7 | 153.2 1,961.3 2,114.5 | 2,649.2 3,298.4 
1947—June .. 54.0 |] 292.7 | 342.6 | 635.3 | 156.3 2,309.3 |d 2,465.6 d 3,100.9 | d 3,154.9 
| 
(a) Includes those serving outside Australia. (0) Excludes approximately 50,coo men cailed 
up for short training courses. {c) Occupation Survey, rst June, 1945. (d) Subject to revigicn. 


(¢) Includes females, in thousands, in private domestic service as follows :—106.7 in June, 1933; 124.5 
in July, 1939; 100.0 in July, 1941; 41.5 in June, 1943; 47.6 in June, 1945; apd 40.3 in June, 1947. 


From June, 1933 to July, 1939, the number of occupied persons of both sexes 
increased by 488,900, due to the increase of 223,700 in the number of available bread- 
winners and to the decrease of 265,200 in the number unemployed from 563,200 to 
298,000. During the war years from July, 1939 to June, 1043, the number of males 
occupied as civilians decreased by 288,000, while females occupied as civilians increased 
by nearly 113,000, representing a net decrease of 175,000 persons. This decrease, 
together with decrease of unemployment (272,000), normal increase of breadwinners 
(91,000) and an abnormal war-time increase of 178,000 breadwinners (persons who 
would not otherwise have been working), balanced the net intake into the defence forces 
at June, 1943 (716,000). The estimate of 659,900 female wage and salary earners 
employed in non-rural industries in June, 1947, includes 40,300 private domestics 
(the Census figure). The remaining 619,600 females in the estimate include females 
working part-time. The 1947 Census figure for the same industries (i.e., excluding rural 
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and private domestic) was. 579,200. Persons working regularly but for considerably 
less than normal working hours were instructed on the Census Schedule to exclude 


themselves from the work force, unless their carnings from such work formed their 
principal means of livelihood. 


(iii) States. The following table shows total occupied males and females in each 
State in July, 1939 and June, 1947, divided into defence forces, employers and self 
emploved, and wage and salary earners. 


TOTAL OCCUPIED. PERSONS : STATES. 
(°000.) 





| Defence Forces 


Employers and 


Total Occupied 


Wage and Persons, including 
























































' 
{ ' 
‘(Nev Enlistments).; Self-employed. , Salary. Rarners. : Forces 
é i (a) 
State, = ane T i— j i 
July, | June, July, | June; Fuly, | June, | July, June, 
, 1939. 1 1947. 1939. i 1947. 1939. | 7947-(0) | 1939. | 1947.(b) 
ene | as 
ve i pense 2 Severe. 3 ee) 
New South Wales 63 | 4-9! -5 | 596.2 723.6, 817.3 { 944.2 
Victoria = | 404} a 5] 480.9 | 8 I. 
Queensland =... | 1.0. | 9 6 | . ay. 
South Australia as I.r! 8 71 4 
Western Australia Es 1.04 8 7! a 
Tasmania i 0.5 | a 9 | 9 
Australia(ey : | 12.9 $3.2 599-0"| 565.7 
FEMaLEs. 
| H “ena hee mts 
New South Wales ote 0.3 28.4, 25.4 220.8-| 268.8 249.2; 204 § 
Victoria me ‘ | 0.4) 25.5! 22.4 175.3 | 203.4 200.8 226 2 
Queensland : O.r, rier{i 10.2 71.21 83.2 82.3 93.5 
South Australia ot ine jh 6.0 5.2 47-4! 52.9: 53.4 58.1 
Western Australia call ! 4.8 4.3 33-2 | 38.4 38.0 42.7 
Tasmania. oil 2.2 ee 16.3 | 19.0! 18.5 | 20.9 
he : aa 
Australia(e) ais | 0.8 | 78.0: 69.6 | 565.6 | 668.0. 643 6 738 4 
i | ‘ ae eng 
PERSONS.. 
ren ane. Oaks Ue. Poe er ee ee 
New South Wales i Wed Z3u4 | 244.6; 222.9 | 817.0 992.4 1 1,066.5 | 1,238.7 
Victoria ; 464 1h.3 188.4! 180.5 574-8 | 684.3! 767.6], &8r.1, 
Queensland a : 1.0 6.0 104.2: IO7.E 289.8 | 338.6 ° 397.0) 451.7 
south Australia . Tr 2,6] 60.6 57.0 175.1 207-3 ' 236.8 266.9. 
Western Australia F re 3.4 52.2 44.1 132.9 154.0 186.1 201.5 
‘Tasmania ! 0.5 0.8 23.7 22.0 63.2 ve an 87.4 | 99.9 
ao ae 
Australia(¢c) 12.9 54.0 677.0; 635.3 | 2,060.7 | 2465.6 1 2,750.6 | 3,154.9 


h 
i 





(a) Includ:s. those serving outside Australia. (ec) Includes Aus- 


(bY Subject to revision. 
tralian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. 

Between July, 1939 and June, 1947, the occupied population: of Australia (including: 
defence forces but excluding unemployed, pensioners, retired persons of independent 
means and dependants) increased by approximately 14.7 per cent. The percentage 
merease in each State was as follows: New South Wales, 16.1; Victoria, 14.8; 
Queensland. 13.8; South Australia. 12.7; Western Australia, 8.3; Tasmania, 14.3. 
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2. Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment.—(i) Australia and States. 
Estimates are made monthly of wage and salary earners in employment (excluding 
employees in rural industry and female domestics in private homes), Lased on Pay-rol. 
Tax returns and supplementary returns of Government employment. Pay-roll Tas 
returns cover only a small proportion of wage earners on rural holdings, and practically 
no private domestic servants. It is not possible to obtain actual numbers of farm 
employees and private domestic servants except. when a Census or quast-Census such. ax 
the Occupation. Survey (Ist June, 1945) is taken, but estimates, have been made from 
time ta time using available data. The next table shows far each State and for Australin 
as. & whole the trend’ in that section of wage and sajary earning employment. which in i> 
possible to estimate monthly. Figures are shown as at June, 1933 (Census) and July. 
1939 (based on Nationa! Register). From July, 1941 (commencement of Pay-roll Tas 
returns) the estimates are available for each month, and the table shows the level! in 
June in each of the years 1950 to 1955. 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT. 


(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, Persons on Paid 
Strength of Defence Forces and National Service Trainees in Camp.) 




















(°000.): 
eae eg ee ey ar ~ < i . . . 
- : New vies 1 Q) .: South Western Tar- ‘Aus 
Near wea mow 0 Siena ne A | mu. a 
csi ieee” se dsm, elle a —_— - -=— J --— — =e 
Maus. 
Bote Po es is ees ee . aaa ' 
1933—June 380.6) 288.6 : 139.8 | 80.5 70.1 29.0 992.0 
1939—July 529.9) 357-5 ; 172.8 | 106.7) 82.9 37.4 1,293.1 
1950—June(d) 740.8| 510.7 | 250.4 | 165.7 120.5} 58.4 (1,858.7 
1951—June(b) .. 758.2) §25.8 | 259.3 | 170.0 125.3 60.2 ¥,Q11.5 
1952——June(b)} 754.41 524.4 258.1 171.5 126.0 61.0 1,908.1. 
1953—~J une(d) 734-3} 521.6 | 255.2 | 170.6 130.2 61.8 | 1,886.6 
1954—June(b) 758.1! 539.7 263.7 ; 176.0 135.0' 62.8 .1,948.4 
1955—June(5) .. 779-2 550.7 - 272.0 | 178.7 136.4 64.0 } 2,000.5 
FEMALES. 
Pima Mays SP ce4 De Pl Pe Sig yy eh 
1933—J une 125.8] 118.2 | 40.5 26.0 20.6 9.1 340.8 
1939-——July 168.0} 142.9 ; 53.2 34.0 26.2. 11.6 437.) 
1950—J une(b) 278.5) 210.0 | 83.1 54-3, 39-9 19.4 688.2 
1951—June(b) 290.9) 239.6 | 86.1: 57.0 41.6, 20.3 718.8 
1952-~—J une(d) 270.5) 206.6 | 83.8; 54.9 40.5: 19.8 79.4 
1953—June(b) 266.2) 205.9.' 83.7 53-4 41.0 20.1 673.7 
1954—June(b) 279.5 217.7 | 86.1! 56.0 42.8: 21.0 707.5 
1955—June(d) age 227.0} 89.3 | 60.2 ° 43-9 24.7 = 738.5 
PERSONS. 
ee pees ; 
1933—June 506.4' 406.8 | 180.3 | 106.5 90.7 38.1 1,332.8 
1939—July ae 697. gl 500.4 | 226.0 ; 140.7 109.1 49.0 1,730.2 
1950—June(d) .. 1,019.3 720.7 , 333-5 | 220.0 160.4 77-8 2,546.9 
1951—June(8) - 1,049.1: 745.4 | | 345.4 | 227.0 166.9 80.5 2,630.3 
1952—June(d) : 11,024. 9; 731.0 | 348-9 | 226.4 166.5 80.8 2,587.5 
1953—June(by .. 1,000.5 727.5 | 338.9 | 224.0 171.2 81.9 | 2,560.5 
1954—June(d) ' 1,037.6! 757.4 | 349.8 | 232.9: 177-8 83.8 2,655.9 
1955—June(d) 1,071.7 783.7 | 36%.3 | 238.9 . 180.3 85.7 2,739.0 
(a) Inctudes Australian Capital Territory and Nortl.crn Territory. “() Subject to revision. 
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Estimates for recent months for Australia, corresponding to the foregoing, together 
with details for certain industrial groups, are published regularly in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics and the Monthly Bulletin of Employment Statistics. 


(ii) Industrial Groups. The following table shows the total male and female wage 
aud salary earners in civilian employment (excluding employees in rural industry, 
female private domestics, persons on the paid strength of the defence forces and Nationa! 
Service trainees in camp) subdivided to show the extent of employment provided by 
Government authorities and by private employers respectively. Some principal 
industria] groups included in the total are shown separately and include both Government 
and private employees, except in the case of retail trade, where there are no Government 
employees. 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT : INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, Persona on Paid 
Strength of Defence Forces and National Service Trainees in Camp.) 






























































7000.) 
; duly, June, June, June, June, Tune, 
Industria} roay: 1939. | 1951. | 1952. | 1953. | 1954. | 1955. 
= (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Mates. 

Mining and Quarryin dis a 52.2 55.8 58.8 58.0 58.7 58.3 
Manufacturing, etc.(b bs oom 456.1 733.0 721.4 | 726.4 756.8 777.2 
Building and Construction .. es 149-7 212.7 214.0 193.2 205.7 211.8 
Rail and Air Transport 73.0 100.9 106.9 104.9 106.3 108.5 
Other Transport and Communication 112.9 193.8 193.0 190.2 193.8 200.2 
Retail Trade a6 2 129.7 124.8 125.0 128.4 129.2 
Other Commerce and Finance er SF 59-7 188.4 19.2 191.0 198.3 207.1 
Gealth .. $6 17.8 24.8 25.35 25.5 25.9 26.0 
Education 22.1 31.9 33.2! 35-4 36.7 38.7 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation 17.4 18.0 18.1 18.2 18.3 18.5 
Personal Services .. a8 37.0 54.6 53.2 51.6 §2.1 54.3 
Other... oe oe oe 95.2 167.9 168.2 167.4 167.4 170.7 

Total 8 oe o 1,293.1 | 1,911.5 | 1,908.1 {| 1,886.8 1948.4 | 2,000.5 
Governmental (c) .. ie nr 349.8 §70.4 577-4 567.8 581.4 599.1 
Private Employers a ar 943.3 | 1,344.1 | 1,330.7! 1,319.0 1367.0 1401.4 

Total ave a ‘aa 1,293.1 | 3,911.5 | 1,908.1 | 1,886.8 1948.4 | 2,000.5 

FEMALES. 
po pes a oe ne epee 

Mining and Quarrying ee ae 0.3 0.8 0.9 0.9 1.0 It 
Manufacturing, etc.(b) ‘ ae 169.0 241.1 206.3 209.8 226.8 232.5 
Building and Construction . o ar 1.2 3-8 | 4-2 4.3 4.7 4.9 
Rail and Air Transport 2.5 8.2, 8.6 7.7 8.0 8.4 
Other Transport and Communication 10.T 31.9 30.9 28.5 28.5 30.0 
Retail Trade 134.9 119.1 112.6 109.9 115.3 121.6 
Other Commerce and Finance 4: 71.3} 72.9 71.§ 77.0 83.1 
Health .. 2% 34.0 67.4! 68.7 68.8 70.8 73-5 
Education 32.0 39-7 5 41.8 43-3 44.9 47.9 
Eaotertainment, Sport and Recreation 4.0 8.7 8.6 | 8.7 8.6 8.8 
Persuual Services .. i 43.0 72.1! 68.9 65.8 67.0 60.6 
Other... a a = 26.1 54.7 55.0) 54.5 54.9 57.1 

Total as as a 437.1 718.8 679.4 673.7 707.5 738.5 
Goverumental(e) .. ‘ive 6 55.2 113.8 115.2 112.0 114.5 122.8 
Private Employers ac as 381.9 605.0 564.2 561.7 593.0 615.7 

Total oe - ae 437.1 718.8 679.4 673.7 707.5 738.5 





NoTB.—See footnotes on page 199. 
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WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT: INDUSTRIAL 
GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. ~ 
































(‘000.) 
, { Suly, June, June, June, | June, June, 
Saguenay Grae: { 1939. | x95r. | 1952. | 1953. | 2954. | 1955. 
' (a) (a) (zs) (a) 
PERsons. 
Mining and Quarrying se -- $52.5 56.6 59.7 58.9 | 59-7 59.4 
Manufacturing, ete.() _ ip o% 625.1 974.1 927.7 936.2 ! 983.6 1,009.7 
Building and Construction .. oe 150.9 216.5 218.2 197.5 | 210.4 216.7 
Rail and Air Transport act Yigg 75.5 109.1 T15.5 112.6. 114.3 116.9 
Other Transport and Communication 123.0 225.7 223.9 218.7! 222.3 230.2 
Retail Trade E bes a 374 6 248.8 237-4 234-9 ! 243.7 250.8 
Other Commerce and Finance es 4 259.7 264.1 262.5 275.3 290.2 
Health i we : 51.8 92.2 94.0 94-3 96.7 99.5 
Education fe - vee 54.1 71.6 75.0 73.7 81.6 86.6 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation 21.4 26.7 26.7 26.9 | 26.9 27.3 
Personal Services .. “ 3 80.0 126.7 122.1 117.4 119.1 123.9 
Other fi es at vel 121.3 222.6 223.2 221.9 ! 222.3 227.8 
; ES 
Total 5% an os 1,730.2 } 2,630.3 | 2,587.5 |} 2,560.5 | 2,655.9 | 2,739.0 
| 
Governmental (¢) - ne .. | 405.0 684.2 692.6 679.8 + 695.9 721.9 
Private Employers oe on 1,325.2 | 1,946.1 | 1,894.9 1,880.7 | 1,960.0 2,017.1 
Total i oy ae 1.730.2 | 2,630.3 | 2,587.5 2,560.5 ' 2,655.9 2,739.0 
(a) Subject. to revision. (6) Estimates (subject to revision) based on Pay-ro)] Tax returns, etc.. of 


employces engaged predominantly in secondary production The figures include a considerable number 
of employers outside the scope of the factory employment figures as defined and published in Chapter 
[X.—Manufacturing Industry. {c) Includes employees of Commonwealth, State and Semi-Government 
and Local Government Authorities. 


A gra ph showing wage and salarv earners in civilian employment by main industria} 
groups appears on page 174. 


(iii) Factories. Actua] mid-monthly factory employment derived from the results 
of annual factory censnses is published in the Secondary Industries Bulletin issued by 
this Bureau. 


Additional tables regarding employment in factories may be found in Chapter 
IX.—Manufacturing Industry. 


An index of factory employment in Australia, published in the Afonthly Reriew of 
Business Statistics, shows that employment in factories increased steadily throughout 
1954-55 to a new post-war peak in June, 1955. For the year 1954-55, the index showed 
the level of employment in factories to be 77 per cent. higher than the average factory 
employment for the three years ended June, 1939. 


3. Government Employees.—({i) Australia, 1939 and 1951 to 1955. The following 
table shows at June in cach of the years 1951 to 1955, in comparison with 1939, the 
number of civilian employees of Commonwealth, State and Semi-Government and 
Local Government authorities. These include all employees of Government authorities 
on services such as railways, tramways, banks, post office, air transport, education. 
broadcasting, police, public works, factories and munitions establishments, migrant 
hostels, etc., as well as administrative employees, within Australia. 
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CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES OF GOVERNMENT AUTHORETIES(c) : AUSTRALIA. 














Commonwealth. ; Gea ‘Local Government. Total. 
June— 
- ess 2 a 
Fe- jp, i Fe- | Fe- Fe- 

, Males. | males. acai Males. males. (Persons. Males males. Persons,| Males. Tanleas Persons. 

ses 1 S| 

i ‘ 
1939(d) .. | 56,099] 11,764] 67,863) 235,066 40,586|-275,652| 58,637} 2,887) 61,524] 349,802] 55,237] 405,039 
1952...) 160,690) 48,063] 208,753) 348,447, 61,090) 409,537] 62.096} 4.751) 66,847) 571,233) 113,904] 685,137 
£952 .. |157,880} 45,137} 202,997} 359,340 65,061] 424,401} 61,167] 5,241] 66,278] 578,387] 115,289] 693,676. 
£953 -- [159,002] 41,571) 200,573] 349,096, 65,129] 414,225) 59,641/ 5,315] 64,956] 567,739] 112,015] 679,754 
1954 .. | 156,604) 41,579 198,183] 363,095, 67,466, 430,561, 61,643| 5,493! 67,136) 5815342) 114,538} 695,880 
1955... | 160,840 44,291) 205,131) 3735250] 72,728) 445,978] 65,026] 5,771) 70,797] 599,116] 122,79cl 721,906 
sncieé yl \ : 
{a} See explanation above. (by) July. 


(ii) States and Territories, June, 1955. The numbers of civilian employees .of 
Commonwealth Government, State and Semi-Government and Local Government 
authorities in each State and Territory at June, 1955 are shown in the following table :— 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 6F GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES(a) : JUNE, 1955. 












































ne State and | : . 

State + Commons oleh Semi-Government. | Local Government. Total. 

: t 

or a \ 
‘Territory. 1 Fe- i men t 5 ee — 

Mates. males. Persons.| Males. winlea: Persons. Males. males. Persons.) Males. males, 1Per8008. 
ite ! 
Seekers ! ea | 
\ : — 

NSW... | 55,016] 14.747] 69.763, 133,969] 24,914] 158,883! 26,151] 2,669} 28,82c} 215,136] 42,33¢] 257,466 
Vie. ‘i 


50,278 15.509; 65.787! 95,425} 22,314] 117,739| 12.478] 1,43¢{ 13,908 158,183 


- 39,253] 197,434 
Qk... | 17,717] : 


45594! 22,3111 54.328] 7,188] 61,516, 17,840 896' 18,745) 89,804} 12,678) 102,572 
S.A... | 15,291) 3,352) 18,642] 37,835} 8,602) 46,437, 2,932 294) 3,226) 56,058} 12,247) 68,305 
WAL. ; 8,970] 2,157! 11,136! 37,08c} 6,152) 43,232} 3,363 315] 3,678] 49.422) 8,624) 58,046 
‘Tag. sof 45304, rant) 5,522) 14,613} 3,558 1B.1711 2,252 167; 2.420} 21,17c} 4,943] 26,113 
NLT. ne "2,309 53€| 2,839 fie aes oe : a 


\ aa 2,309 530 2,839 
' oa vane Si 6,946; 2,185] 9,131 


! ' ! a j 
Total } 160,840 44,291] 205,131} 373,250) 72,728 445,978| 65,026) §,771] 70,797 399,136} 122,790 721,906 


ACT. ..,) 6,946, 2,185! 9,132; 


























| 
i 











(a) See explanation in para. 3 (i) above. 


§ 2. Unemployment. 


1. Total Persons Unemployed.—The total number of persons unemployed ‘has ‘been 
recorded only at the dates of the various censuses and quasi-censuses. The census records 
inclnde all persons who state that they are unemployed, and distinguish between unem- 
ployment on account of sickness, accident, ‘scarcity of work, industrial dispute, and aH 
other causes combined. The following table sets out the number of unemployed at the 
Censuses of 1911, 1921, 1933 and 1947, the National Register, 1939, and the Occupation 
Survey, 1945. The percentage which the unemployed bore at each date to all wage and 


salary earners of the same sex, comprising those estimated to be in employment and those 
unemployed, is also shown. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT (ALL CAUSES) : AUSTRALIA. 














1 ‘ 


Wage and Salary Earners - Proportion of Wage and Salary 

Unemployed... ; Earners Unemployed. 
Year and Month. . 
Males. Females. } Total. | Males. ; Females. ' Total. 

' 
i 19000 S600. 29000. i y i g ! Gg 

. z I. o : () 
tg11—April (Census)... 48.0 | 8.3 56.3: 4.3 ie Bs 
1921—April » ++, 139-4 , 21.5 | 160.9 | 10.7 , 5.7 | 9.6 
1933—June(2) ,, .. |; 460.2 , 103.1 | 563.3 i 27.9 ; 19,1 | 25.8 
1939—July(5) .. ') 264.0 34.0 ' 298.0 . 15.0 567 12.6 
1945—Jane(cy -. | 39.9: 16.2 ' 56.1 2.7 2.3} 2.6 
1947—J une (Census)(d) | 66.6 , 16.9 | 83.5 | 3.6 2.5 3:3 





(a) The figures shown for 1933 are in excess of those actually recorded at the Census, through ap 
allowance having been made for a number of youths and girls who would normally have been wage and 
salary earners, but who, on. account of the economic depression, having never been employed, were not 
classed as wage and salary earncrs. (b) Derived from the National Register, 1939.. (c), Derived 
fom the Occupation Survey, 1945. (d) Persons fn the work foree who were not at work at the time 
of the Census. 


The estimates and percentages of unemployment given above for periods subsequent 
to the Census of’ 1933 should be interpreted in conjunction with the notes below. 


The estimates for 1939 were based’ on the National Register, which covered males 
aged 18-64 years, and data available from other sources. The proportion of wage 
earners unemployed in July, 1939, immediately prior to the 1939-45 War, was estimated 
at approximately 12} per cent. In July, 1941, it was about 4 per cent. and by June, 
1943, under conditions of intensive mobilization of manpower for war purposes, in- 
voluntary unemployment was practically nil. Owing to the use on the Occupation 
Survey (1945) card’ of the definition “a person normally working for wages but without 
a job on rat June”, it appears that the 1945 figures exclude some persons who were 
temporarily absent from their jobs at the date of the survey. 


Of the numbers at the 1947 Census shown above 25.6 per cent. were not at work 
owing to sickness or accident and 26.6 per cent. stated that they were resting. Of the 
latter, approximately half said they expected to resume their former jobs. 


2. Commonwealth Unemployment and Sickness Benefits.—Details of conditions 
governing the payment of unemployment and sickness benefits under the Social Servicee 
Act. 1947-1955, and tables. showing numbers on benefit and payments made, may he 
found in Chapter XV.—Welfare Services. 


§ 3. Commonwealth Employment Service. 


The Commonwealth Employment Service. was established under Section 47 of the 
Re-establishment and. Employment Act 1945. The principal functions of the Service, 
as set-out.in Section 48 of this Act, are to provide. services and facilities for the benefit of 
persons seeking employment or to change employment, or to. engage labour, and to 
provide facilities to assist in bringing about and maintaining a high and stable level of 
employment throughout the Commonwealth. 


The Commonwealth Employment Service operates. withir the Employment Division 
of the Department of Labour and: National Service, and is under the control of the 
Permanent Head of that. Department: The Central Office is in Melbourne, and there 
is a Regional Office in the capital city of each State, with 119 District Employment 
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Offices and 16 Branch offices in suburban and the larger provincial centres, and 340 
agents in the smaller country centres. The District Employment Offices are distributed 
as follows :—New South Wales, 46 (including Canberra); Victoria, 30; Queensland, 19 ; 
South Australia, 9 (including Darwin); Western Australia, 11; Tasmania, 4. 


In assisting persons to obtain employment and to engage labour, the Commonwealth 
Employment Service provides specialist facilities for persons with physical and mental 
handicaps, older workers, rural workers, youths and persons with professional and 
technical qualifications. It assists in the administration of the Unemployment and 
Sickness Benefits provisions of the Social Services Act 1947-1955, and of the Re- 
employment Allowance provision of the Re-establishment and Employment Act 1945 
for certain classes of discharged members of the Forces. All persons who wish to 
claim unemployment benefits or re-employment allowances are required to register at a 
District Employment Office which is responsible for certifying whether or not suitable 
employment can be offered to them. 


In each State, other than New South Wales, vocational guidance is provided, free 
of charge, by a staff of qualified psychologists. (In New South Wales a similar service 
is provided by officers of the New South Wales Department of Labour and Industry 
and Social Welfare which acts as agent for the Commonwealth Employment Service 
in this regard.) Whilst vocational guidance is available to any person, it is provided 
particularly for youths, ex-servicemen and the physically handicapped. 


The Commonwealth Employment Service is responsible for placing in employment 
all Commonwealth-nominated migrant workers coming to Australia under the free 
and assisted passage schemes from the United Kingdom and other countries, and, as 
required, it provides assistance to other migrants wishing to obtain employment. When 
migrants coming under Commonwealth nomination arrive in Australia, the Common- 
wealth Employment Service arranges for them to be transported to their initial em- 
ployment and for their admission, if necessary, to Commonwealth-controlled hostels. 
From the inception of the various free and assisted schemes, including the Displaced 
Persons Scheme, to the end of July, 1955 more than 136,000 British and European migrant 
workers had been placed in employment by the Commonwealth Employment Service. 


Since 1951, the Commonwealth Employment Service has been responsible for 
recruiting experts for the Colombo Plan and the United Nations Expanded Programme 
of Technical Assistance. The principal spheres in which experts have been supplied 
are agriculture, education, engineering, geology, health and economic and scientific 
research and development. 


In association with its placement activities, the Commonwealth Employment Service 
carries out regular surveys of the labour market in all areas and industries and supplies 
detailed information to interested Commonwealth and State Government Departments 
and instrumentalities and to the public. It also advises employers, employees and 
others on labour availability and employment opportunities in various occupations and 
areas and on other matters concerning employment. 


The Commonwealth Employment Service is responsible for the medical examination 
and interview of young men for training in the armed forces under the National Service 
Act 1951-1953, which is administered by the Department of Labour and National Service. 
The Commonwealth Employment Service also administers the provisions of the Act 
relating to the protection of the rights of National Service trainees in relation to their 
eivil employment. 


The Service completed its ninth year of operation in May, 1955. During the year 
ended June, 1955, there were 526,474 new registrations of applicants for employment, of 
whom 441,596 were referred to employers and 310,063 placed in employment, and 471,971 
aew vacancies were notified. Vacancies unfilled at the end of June, 1955 numbered 
57,645. 
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With the setting up of the Commonwealth Employment Service most of the State 
Labour Exchange Organizations existing previously were superseded. Details of the 
organization and administration of these exchanges in the several States were given 
in Labour Report No. 30, page 133. 


§ 4. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General.—Information with regard to the collection of particulars and the methods 
of tabulation of industrial disputes involving stoppage of work is given in the annual 
Labour Report. 


Particulars of al} disputes in progress during the year are included in the annual 
figures whether the dispute commenced in that year or was in progress at the beginning 
of the year. Consequently details of ‘the number of disputes” and “workers involved” 
in disputes which commenced in the previous year and were still in progress during the 
current year will be duplicated in the figures for both years. The number affected is 
given in a footnote so that allowance can be made in comparing annual figures. 


2. Industrial Disputes involving Stoppage of Work, Classified in Industrial Groups, 
1954.—The following table gives for Australia as a whole particulars of industrial disputes 
which were in progress during 1954, classified according to industrial groups. Figures 
for States and Territories on a comparable basis may be found in Labour Report No. 43. 
1954. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS: AUSTRALIA, 1954.(a) 





Workers Involved. 

















Esti- 
N ——! Working | mated 
Claas. Industrial Group. ee In- Days Se in 
Directly. directly.| Total. : ay 
1. | Wood, Furniture, et: ti | 1 6 6 114 400 
f Engineering. Metal ‘Works, ete. ; 92 reat? 16,239 | 119,309 ee 
ur. ‘or rink. ete. an 61 25,187 32,704 77:940 | 244,590 
~ Clothing, Sesion, ' 5 849 oe 4-704 porn 
e oks, nting. etc. : 2 4 27 2,060 
V1. | Other ‘Manufacturing 24 5018 6,739 42,076 | 129,638 
VIT. | Building - | 47 6,099 6,925 31,751 115,972 
VIIL (i) Coal- mining oa i 942 | 154,870 155,030 | 255,726 | 862,384 
* | Ui) Other Mining, Quarries, ete. .. i re 488 494 7,720 41,265 
ES pelea and Tramway Ser Services 39 sp.ofe pt ue 4096 

“ er Trans oe 10 3, 3.780 12,670 . 
XI (i) Stevedoring og a | 234 | 129,661 129,665 | 319,366 | 1,110,262 
* 1\ (ii) Shipping, etc. rm | 7 488 1,038 6,614 22,879 
XI. ‘astoral, Agricultural, etc. ae | 2 1,026 1.026 1,096 3,189 
XH. | Domestte, Hotels, etc. ee eat 2 259 | 259 1,050 2,764 
XIV. | Miscellaneous .. °° ae II 3,189 \ 3,209 7,215 20,654 
Total a a +» 11,490 1 355,580 | 14,494 1370,074 | 901,639 {3,021,211 





(a) Two disputes in New South Wales and one in Tasmania involving respectively 184 and 236 workers 
commenced in 1953 and were still in progress at the beginning of 1954. Particulars of these disputer 
have been included in statistics of disputes for both 1953 and 1954. (b) Persons thrown out of 
work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves parties to the dispute. 





Graphs showing, for a number of years, the working days lost as a result of industrial 
disputes in the main industrial groups will he found on pp. 175-6. 


3. Industrial Disputes, States and Territories, 1939 and 1952 to 1954.—The following 
table gives particulars of the number of industrial disputes in each State and Territory, 
together with the number of workers involved, and the losses in working days and wages 
caused by disputes which were current during each of the years 1939 and 1952 to 1954. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : STATES AND TERRITORIES. 











Workers Involved. 


Estimated 






































: ‘ Nd A eects Working 
State or Territory. Year. . Number. : : : Days Loss in 
: Lost Wages. 
’ Directly. | Indirectly. Total. ou (£.) 
' _| (@) 
+ 1939 386 739,307 | 91230 | © 148,531 410,183 419,330 
-, 1952 1,31 333,990 13,106 | 347,09 763; 2,279,619 
New: Souun Wales, 1953. 1,080 | 302,007 / 8,375: 308,382 | 759,301 | 2,403,242 
S At 1954 i 1,063 217,081 5,205 Hl 222,286 1 501,573 | 1,654,814 
+ 7939 | ‘10 1,989 ‘180 | 2,169) 27,313" 19,946 
Victoria t 1952 33 60,753 1,167 | 61,920 , 116,339 | $39,109 
“Vt 1953 1 53 65,962 2,164; 68,126 57,160 | 176,330 
1954 ' 76! 42:476 | 2.337 44,813: 135,611 | .460,213 
f; 4939 5 373 eft 375 | 3870 1,753 
1952 195 39,29) 1,624! 40,922 76,2 235,914 
Queensland at 1953 265; 87,986: 3,511 93.497 153,448 | 465,830 
2 so) 1954 278 | 77.006 6,675 , 83,681 ' 183,855 - 611,331 
| 1939 | 2 | ie H 62 175 | __1,880 1,416 
5 i 1952 | 32 24,40. 1,623 | 26,031 64,738 | 175,043 
South Australia ie 1953 | 24 18,502 190 18,692 55,476 200,610 
= = 1954 | 23 7:29 451 7,336 31,207 108,100 
1939 | 7 1,108 145 | I, 1253 F400 9,578 
Wes! i yi 1952 21 19,154 2 19,15 127,82 369,658 
Stern, AURA 077 aoa 11 3,665 ; 3,605! 4,977 | 15,663 
Tid aS Bec! ae 1954 5 5,398 96! 5,494 21,651 755387 
' 1939 7 33 . : 53 166 3 
i i 1952 | 2 10,29) 34 [10,332 14,143 39,640 
Tasmania a 1953 18 5,069 6: 5,075. 1B,4qr 68,259 
ont _1954 3r{ 5.951 136 {—__ 6,087 | 25,915 105,042 
1 1939 2 a 40 | an | 3642 oe 
x Ase eg 1952 3 : ; ' 272 2 
ortiorny, PeERORy 1 (aos 5 535 | 535| 1,807] 7,361 
- ——-—_.._ bi 1954 | 2 239 239} 1452} 5,082 
1939 Z . ’ : Fi i 
Australian Capital 1952 I 20 20 40 105 
9 | 
Pete cg ol 1953 3 74 \ 74 130 342 
-- | 1954 2p 38 p88 875 1242 
1939 416 | 143,228 9,602 152,830 | 459,154 | 455,716 
Australia .. 1952 1,627 | 488,178 17,556 | 505,734 | 1,163,504 | 3,439,850 
1953 1,459 | 483,800 12,246 | 496,046 | 1,050,830 | 3,337,437 
1954 1,490 | _ 355,580 14.494 | 370,074 | 901,639 t 3,021,211 




















(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 


parties to the dispute. 


Detailed information in regard to the disputes during the above-mentioned and 
previous years is given in the Labour Report. 


4. Duration of Industrial Disputes, 1954.—The following table gives partioulars of 


industrial disputes during 1954 in the three groups ‘‘ Coal-mining ”, ‘‘ Stevedoring 


“ Other Industries ” classified according to duration. 


” and 


DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : AUSTRALIA, 1954. 























Limits of Duration. inne, | Stevedoring. Tag ertba: on a 
NoumBer or Disputes. 

i1dayandless =... 627 “356! «107 890 
2 days and more than 1 day ate 176 54 | 37 | 267 
3 days and more than 2 days 60 9 | 33 To2 
Over 3 days and less than 1 week p 39 3! 23 65 
t week and less than 2 weeks ‘ 32 II 43. 86 
2 weeks and less than 4 -weeks we 6 1 38 45 
4+ weeks and less than’8 weeks 8 by | 22 23 
S-weeks-and over ae I : a ‘Im | 12 
‘Total = 942 234 | Bry 1,490 
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DURATION OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : AUSTRALIA, 1954—continued. 





Coal- _, - _ Other | 


sites F “ All 
Limits of Duration, mining. Stevedoring. © Industries. | Industries. 
| 


J . J 


WorKERS Is VOLVED. 





tdayandless Z dj) cation i 79,588 35,107 




















| 196,621 

2 days and more than 1 day a 49,113 25,299 ' 11,380 85,792 
3 days and more than 2 days ants 8,141 | 1,363 15,028 | 24,532 
Over 3 days and less than 1 week fe 4,992 351 6,853 12,196 
1 week and less than 2 weeks wats 4,991 23,051 6,349 34.391 
2 weeks and less than 4 weeks hon’ 3,805 13 6,871 10,689 
4 weeks and less than 8 weeks ee 69 se : 1,644 1,713 
3 weeks and over .. an ae 2,593 | ~ 1,547 4,140 
Total ih re -. | 155,630 | 129,665 | 84,779 370,074 

| 
Worxine Days Lost. 
: \ 

1-day and less os ‘ ee 80,254 i 62,827 27,334 1 170,415 
2 days and more than 1 day a 77,685. 34,521 23,287 | 1352493 
3 days and more than 2 days a 19,696 | 3.772 | al 3276 ; 64,744 
Over 3 days and less than 1 week i 18,486 | 1,420 24,622 44,528 
t week and less than 2 weeks a 26,096 216,696 | 345352 2773144 
2 weeks and less than 4 ‘weeks ae 9,261 130 | 64,854 74,245 
4 weeks and less than 8 weeks + 1,813 ! | 39,004 | 40,849 
3 weeks and over .. ere ms 225435 | ce 72,818 71,818 | 94,253 
Total a oy a 255,726 ' “379.406 | ~~ 326,547 | 901,639 


5. Causes of Industrial Disputes.—{i) General. In issues of the Official Year Book 
prior to No. 40 the causes of industrial disputes were classified in some detail for all 
industries combined. As from 1950 a new classification was introduced and stop- 
pages are now analysed in three separate groups, ‘ Coal-mining ”’, ‘‘ Stevedoring ” :and 
“Other industries”. This dissection has been made because the pattern of the disputes 
in coal-mining and stevedoring differs significantly from that in other industries. 

Under this classification, causes are grouped under four main headings :— 
(r) Wages, Hours and Leave ; (2) Physical Working Conditions and Managerial Policy ; 
(3) Trade Unionism ; (4) Other Causes. The first group is restricted to disputes involving 
general principles relating to wages, hours and leave; minor questions regarding the 
claims to pay or leave by individual employees are ineluded under managerial policy. 
The second group comprises disputes regarding physical working conditions and general 
questions of managerial policy, which term covers those arising from disciplinary action, 
the promotion of employees, the employment of particular individuals, personal dis- 
agreements between employees and supervisory staff and disputes arising from the 
computation of wages, leave, etc., in individual:cases. The third group, Trade Unionism, 
includes stoppages over employment of non-unionists, inter-union and intra-union 
disputes, disputes over recognition of union activities, and sympathy stoppages in support 
of employees in another industry. ‘The last group comprises disputes by way of proteat 
against situations not arising from the usual relationship of employer and employes, 
e.g., political matters, and cases (mainly occurring in the coal-mining industry) where 
the cause of the stoppage is ‘not officially made known to the management. 

As the items included under these headings differ somewhat from those included 
under the ‘similar headings used ‘for -classifymg causes of disputes in years prior to 1950, 
figures for ‘the ‘years 1950 to 1954 are not strictly comparable with those for eartier 
years, 

(ii) Fears 1939 and 1950'to 1954. ‘The following table gives particulars of industrial 
disputes according to causes for the years 1939 and 1950 to 1954. 
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CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : AUSTRALIA. 



































Cause of Dispute. | ‘1939. | 1950.(a) 1951.(a) 1952.(a) 1953-(a) 1954.(4) 
Nombek or Disputes. 
ges, Hours and Leave { 96 128 186 163 105 100 
eat Working Conditions 
and Managerial Policy ae | 197 894 803 967 896 975 
Trade Unionism 7 oe 50 | 14 159 204 187 160 
Other. 2 Me | 73 140 196 295 | 271 255, 
Total 416 1,276 1,344 ! 1,627 | 1,459 1,490 
Workers InvoLven. 
Wages. Hours and Leave 29,290 104,075 { 317,409 201,274 | 89,443 42,923 
Physical Working Condittons ! | 
and Man: erval Rolly a 56,783 173.795 151.655 183,123 218,809 214,060 
Trade Unio F i 18,651 15.651 27,684 51,819 | 26,176 45,437 
Other an be ae 48,106 138,270 111,844 69,518 = 161,618 67,054 
‘Total. ; 152,830 431.701 408,592 305,734 | 496,046 [ 370,074 











Worrine Days Lost. 


Wages Hours and Leave 128,525 | 1,448,462 338.026 545,017 208,776 136,738 
Physical bikatrn 3 Conditions y 

and Managerial eee Ss 189,510 443.493 359,383 444,286 
. Trade Unionism i ae 54,749 37.580 67,280 93,133 
Other 2 ot, 86.370 133,353 108,285 81,068 


Total _ 459,154 | 2,062,888 872,974 | 1,163,504 


(a) Owing to the use of a new classification. figures for 1950 to 1954 are not strictly comparable witb 
those for earlier years. 





657,835 | 413,118 
58,038 278,332 
126,181 73,451 
1,050,83 of 901,639 











(iii) Year 1954. The following table shows particulars of industria] disputes for 
1954 classified according to cause in three industry groups :— 


CAUSES OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : AUSTRALIA, 1954, : 












































Cause of Dispute. Coal- Oth All 
fc a intuing: Stevedoring. Tngustries. Industries. 
NUMBER OF Disputes. 
Wages, Hours and Leave... a 12 6 82 TOO 
Physical Working Conditions and Mana- 
gerial Policy ws 616 172 187 975 
Trade Unionism.. Fs oe 114 15: 31 160 
Other ae ae ta en 200 41 14 255_ 
Total oe ie ee 942 234 314 , 1,490 
Workers Invonvep. 
Wages, Hours and Leave... es 13,516 3,190 26,217 42,923 
Physical Working Conditions and Mana- 
gerial Policy ss rr 90,985 86,292 36,783 214,060 
Trade Unionism .. ae ts 12,590 23,890 8,957 45437 
Other .. - a ae 38,539 16,293 12,822 67,654 
Total SG be -» | 155,630 129,665 84,779 370,074 
Worxine Days Lost. 
Wages, Hours and Leave... 14,304 35432 119,002 136,738 
Physical Working Conditions and Mana- 
gerial Policy ac 173,951 86,077 153,090 413,118 
Trade Unionism .. Ne oe 21,858 215,483 40,991 278,332 
Other ee . e ae 45,613 14,374 13,464 730451 
Total “ . «- | 255,726 | 319,366 | 326,547 | 901,639 





6. Results of Industrial Disputes.—In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 40, 
tables were included showing analyses of the results of industrial disputes over a period 
of years. This tabulation was discontinued because of the difficulty of obtaining the 
details necessary to make a classification in precise terms of the resulta of industrial 
disputes. 
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7. Methods of Settlement.—The following table shows particulars of industrial 
disputes for 1954 classified according to method of settlement, in three industry groups :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : METHODS OF SETTLEMENT, AUSTRALIA, 1954.(a) 


7 





' 
Stevee - Other | All 
doring. Industries. Industries. 


Method of Settlement. ianae 











NuMBER oF DisPUTES. 





























1. By private negotiation a a) 191 5° 86; 282 
2. By mediation not based on legislation a ae 5 [ 5 4 1 
3. State legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation .. 3 2 65 7o 
(8) By reference to State Government officials . . 7 - : ia ‘ 7 
4. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State legislation— j 
(a) Industria! Tribunals under— ; 
(i) Conciliation and Arbitration emi o- : 3 47 50 
(it) Coal Industry Acts $3 51 es ; ie 51 
{ili) Stevedoring Industry Act . a ie 1r I 12 
(iv) Other Actes Ses ite I 1 
(0) By reference to Commonwealth Government 
Officials Sie 16 oe 16 
5. By filling places of workers on strike or locked out .. 2 I I 2 
6. By closing down establishment permanently ae ‘ae at mie > 
7. By resumption without negotiation ae os 684 195 | 104 983 
&, By other methods... we a Se wie 8 2 2 
Total .. 3% tee ee os 941 234° 312 1.487 
Workers INVOLVED. 
1. By private negotiation . a fe 18,504 812 23,053 42,369 
2. By mediation not based on legislation he a 768 129 1,787 2,684 
3. State legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation .. 670 378 21,51F 22,549 
(6) By reference to State Government officials - 1,610 * at 1,610 
¢. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State legislation— 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
(t) Conciliation and aan Act... sid 322 7,346 7.668 
(ip Coal Industry Acts oe {1,072 3 irs 11,072 
iii) Stevedoring Industry Act .. «se i 13,518 600 14,118 
iv) Other Acta oe “ae 40 40 
(6) By reference to Commonwealth Government 
officials os 2,340 as 2,340 
5. By filling places of workers on strike or locked out |. 190 9 199 
6. By closing down establishment permanently oe ays bis 
7. By resumption without negotiation ae 1204 13 Ir 1,976 30,265 262,654 
8. By other methods ns _ es era 99 99 
Total... ote Be oe a 753,037 129,665 84.710 367,412 
Worxrtnea Days Lost. 
«. By private negotiation . ee a 34,525 1,795 ! 84,912 121,232 
2. By mediation not based on legislation oe aia 1,366 260 | 7,199 8,825 
3. State Jegislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, etc., legislation .. 1,769 407 | 111,830 114,006 
(5) By reference to State Government officials .. 4,954 ‘ | a 4.154 
¢. Commonwealth and Commonwealth-State legislation— | 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— ’ 
0 Conciliation and ee bieatton Act... ed 979 | 67,255 68,234 
i) Coal Industry Acts a 34,786 wa 34,786 
(1H) Stevedoring Industry Act . 3, ie tx 1,256 | 1,800 13,056 
({v) Other Acts sa ' 1,020 1,020 
(d) By) pacrenee to Commonwealth Government 1 
2,671 | 2,671 
5. By filling places of workers on strike or locked out | ace 451 1 9 460 
6. By closing down establishment permanently a a j ike ae 
7. By resumption without mepoueeon fe a 156,691 301,547 48,313 506,551 
8. By other methods * ae wie ce ‘sis err ne | 1,469 1,469 
Total as a e ty | 233,291 310, 319.366 | 323,807 876,464 


(a) As there are usually disputes in progress at the end of each year, totals in the above table wil} not 
aecessarily agree with those shown in preceding tables. 


F. WORKERS’ COMPENSATION LEGISLATION. 


A conspectus of the principal provisions of Workers’ Compensation Acts in force in 
Australia at 30th June, 1954 will be found in Labour Report No. 42, 1953, pages 114-121. 
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G.. LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 
§ 1. Labour Organizations in Australia. 

1, Registration.—{i) Under Trade Union Acts. In earlier issues of the Official 
Year Book (sce. No. 39, page 448) reference was made: to the registration of trade unions 
ander the Trade Union Acts. In general the available information is inadequate for 
statistical purposts. 

(ii) Under State Industrial Legislation. Information with regard to registrations of 
employers’ associations and trade unions under the various State Industrial Arbitration 
Acts will be found in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 39, page 448). 

(itiy Under the (Commonwealth) Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Under Part VI. of 
the Conciliation and: Arbitration Act any association of employers in any industry who 
have, or any employer who has, employed nat less than too. employees during the six 
months preceding application for registration, or any association of not less than 100 
employees in any industry may be registered.* Registered unions include. both interstate 
associations and associations operating within one State only. Registration under 
Commonwealth legislation began in 1906. At the end. of 1954 the number of employers’ 
organizations registered under the provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act was 56. The number of unions of employees registered at the end of 
1954 was 150, with a membership of 1,447,646 representing 81 per cent. of the total 
membership of all trade unions in Australia. 


2.. Particulars regarding Trade Unions.—({i) Types. The trade unions in Australia 
are very diverse in character, and: range from the- small independent association: to: the 
large interstate organization, which, in its turn, may: be a branch of an international body. 
Broadly speaking, there- are four distinct eclasses- of labour organizations: :—{i)- the loeal 
independent ; (ii) the State ; (iit) the interstate ; and (iv) the Australasian or international ; 
but a number of variations occur from each of these classes. The schemes of organization 
of interstate or federated unions vary greatly in character. In some unions the State 
organizations are bound together under a system of unification with centralized! control, 
while in others the State units are practically independent and self-governing, the federal 
bond being loose and existing only for one or two specified purposes. The leading 
characteristics of each of these types were briefly outlined in Laboun Report.No. 2. 

(ii) Number and Membership. Returns showing membership by States as at 31st 
December each year are obtained for all trade unions and employee. organizations. The 
affairs of single organizations are not disclosed in the published’ results and this. has 
assisted in; securing complete information. The Bureau is indebted to tha secretaries 
of trade unions for their co-operation in supplying information. The substantial increase 
in the number of members of trade unions in 1954 was partly the result of an amendment 
to the New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act 1940-1953, which gave absolute 
~ preference of employment to members of appropriate trade unions, and also made it 
compulsory for persons over 18 years of age, working under State awards or agreements 
(except students, those holding managerial’ positions, conscientious objectors and ex- 
servicemen), to join an appropriate trade. union. The following table shows. the. posvicn 
at the end of 1939, 1953 and 1954. 


_ TRADE UNIONS : NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP. 





















































: Number of ! Percentage Increase 

Stateor  ~—*Separate Unions. amber: of Memocra: in Membership.(a) 
Territory. ' = 7 = = 

1939. | 1953: | 1954. | 1939. | 1953. | 1054 1939. f 1953 
New South Wales 200 224 228 358,391 a 665,737 | 732,737 3 34 . 2.6. ok 
Vietoria 149: 159° 158 216,803 | 424,428 | 433,891 ; 0.8 Lg -2 
Queensland. so | Lig 129 129! 180,653., 285,718.| 305,304. / 6.5 5-9. 9 
South. Australia . bry | 138. 138 ' 67,282 | 140,154 | 147,555 : 8.2% 1.9 +3 
Western Australia 141 152 154 | 67,833 | 107,642 | 109.589 O.L 2.1 8 
Tasmania 79 98 98 ' 22,062 48,293 50,290 4.8 2.9 i 
Northern Territory 4 18 18 | 761 2,535 2,168 . 5.6 8.3 5 
Australian Carita! i h | 
Territory | ; 28 29 | 1.685 |; §,25F 3970 9.6 7.7 3.7 
Australia (d) ae (5) 365 1(8) 371 | 915,470 |1,679,758 11,787,504 | 3-4 2.6 4 
(ay On postage year: (dY Without: faterstate duplication.. See letterpresa below. 


Nots:.—Minus sign (—} denotes-decrease.. 





* Under the Public Service Arbitration Act an association of less than too employees may be 
registered as an organization, provided that its members comprise at least three-fifths of all persons 
engaged in that industry in the Service. Such organizations are included in the figures shown below. 
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In the table just given, under the heading ‘‘ Number of Separate Unions ”, a union 
reporting members in a State is counted as one union within that State. The figures by 
States do uot, add to the Australian total (shown in the last line) because a union 
represented in more than one State is included in the figure for each State in which it 
is represented, but is counted only once in the Australian total. 

Because of the difficulties involved, the collection of statistics relating to the 
“« Number of Branches ” of trade unions appearing in issues of the Official Year Bonk 
prior to No. 39 was discontinued. 


(iii) Classification in Industrial Groups. The following table shows the number of 


anions and members thereof in Australia at the end of each of the years 1939, 1953 and 
1954. Compared with 1939, membership in 1954 had increased by 95 per cent. 


TRADE UNIONS: INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 


1939. j 1953. 1954. 
Industrial Group. No. of | No.of | No.of | No.of | No.of | No. of 


Unions.(a), Members.| Unious.(a); Membere./Unions.(a)! Members. 





Mansiecrcros 





Wood, Furniture, ete. . 4 27,990 6 43,053 6 43572 
II. Engineering, Metal Works. 
ete. .. 22 09,731 15 | 246,217 15 | 258,838 
HI. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete. 35} 80,328 36 95,806 } 39 | 104,335 
ye Clothing. Textiles, etc. .. 12 68,847 6) 111,788 | 6 {| 117,292 
V. Books. Printing, etc. 3 8 22,303 6 35,467 | 6 38,912 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. 37 52,074 37 80,027 36 84,456 
VII. Building .. we 28 45.651 28 | 123,813 28} 143,071 
VII. Mining. Quarrying, ete. 13 48.812 12 50,515 13 49,833 
EX. Railway and Tramway Services 29 | 105.938 25 |} 143,642 26 | 143,680 
X. Other otro os 6 19,488 9 59,494 9 62,025 
XI. Shipping. e oe ar 28,760 3 39,941 13 40,372 
XII. Pastoral, Apriowtaral etc... § 40,276 3 62,070 | 3 63,831 
RIT. Domestic, Hotels, ete. ich 18 13,177 14 33,025 12 36,611 
TV. Miscellaneous— { 
(i) Banking, cane! and | 
Clerical 20 39,013 17 | 108,605 18 | 112,946 
(ii) Pubtic Service ie 50 89,848 | 63 | 195,777 61 | 202,797 
iii} Retailand Wholesale .. 8 36,290 13 62,723 13 72,664 
ty Monee eee and i 
Labo ‘ 53 It 46,552 10 75,097 | 10 81,115 
(v) Other Staertlagieoas ae __53_|__ 50,392 | $2 | 172,702 | 57 | _ 131,154 
Total oe wie 380 | 915.470 |: 365 11,679,758 371 11,787,504 


(a) Without interstate duplication. See letterpress above. 


(iv) Number of Members and Proportion of Wage and Salary Earners, Australia, ‘The 
following table shows the estimated percentages of wage and salary earners in employment 
who are members of trade unions. As current estimates of wage and salary earners in 
employment do not include employees engaged in rural industry or females in private 
domestic service the percentages have been calculated on figures obtained by adding to 
the end of year estimates (see page 197 above) the number of employees in rural industry 
and females in private domestic service recorded at the Census of June, 1947. For this 
reason, and also because the membership of trade unions includes some persons not in 
employment, the percentages shown in the table must be regarded as approximations. 


TRADE UNIONS : NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 


WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS, AUSTRALIA. 
1 


Number of Members. 





{ 
| | Proportion of Total Wage and Salary 
| Earners. 

Year. | (Per cent.) - 

Males. Females. Persons. | Males. | Females. Persona. 
P= ea Giyk eee eet a 

1939... -- | 778,336 | 137,134 | 915,470 | 52 24 44 
1950.. .- | 1,301,868 303,476 | 1,605,344 : 65 40 58 
{95I.. ++ 4 1,368,604 321,577 | 1,690,271 | 66 | 42 60 
1952.. ++ | 1,354,248 283,294 | 1,637,542 : 67 | 40 60 
1953-- «+ | 1,381,103 298,655 | 1,679,758 | 67 f 40 60 
69 | 44 62 


1954.. «+ | 1,448,223 339,281 sce 





4032/55.— 
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(v) Interstate or Federated Trade Unions. The following table gives particulars of the 
number and membership of interstate or federated unions in 1954 :— 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED TRADE UNIONS(a): AUSTRALIA, 1954. 
t 





Unions Operating in— 











Particulare. Total. 
2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | 6 States. 
Number of Unions ws 12 II | 26 32 | 58 | 139 
+>», Members ++ | 32,889 | 54,725 179,527 |496,509 , 809,283 11:57?,933 


{a) Certain unions in this group have, in addition to branches in the States, branches in the Northern 
Territory and in the Australian Capital Territory. 


The number of organizations operating in two or more States increased from 72 in 
1912 to 139 in 1954, and the ratio of the membership of such organizations to the total 
membership of all organizations rose from 65 to 88 per cent. during the same period. 


3. Central Labour Organizations—In each of the capital cities and in a number of 
industrial centres elsewhere, delegate organizations, consisting of representatives from 
@ group of trade unions. have been established. Their revenue is raised by means of a 
per capita tax on the members of each affiliated union. In most of the towns where 
such central organizations exist, the majority of the local unions are affiliated with the 
central organization, which is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council. 
In Western Australia a unified system of organization extends over the industrial centres 
throughout the State. In this State there is a provincial branch of the Australian Labour 
Party, having a central council and exccutive, and metropolitan and branch district 
councils, with which the local bodies are affiliated. The central council,on which all district 
councils are represented, meets periodically. In the other five States, however, the 
organization is not so close, and, while provision usually exists in the rules of the central 
council at the capital city of each State for the organization of district councils or for the 
representation of the central council on the loca] councils in the smaller industria] centres of 
the State, the councils in each State are, as a matter of fact, independent bodies. 

The table below shows the number of metropolitan and district or local labour 
councils, together with the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated therewith 
in each State at the end of the year 1954 :— 


CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS : NUMBER, AND UNIONS AND BRANCH 
UNIONS AFFILIATED, 1954. 





Particulars. NS.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S. Aust. W.Aust.! Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. | Total. 




















Number of Councils. . 11 9 13 6 Io 4 I I 55 
Number of Unions 

and Branch Unions 

affiliated a 288 | 270] 152] 124] 399 92 4 21 | 1,350 


The figures given in the preceding table concerning the number of unions do not 
necessarily represent separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated 
with the local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 

A Central Labour Organization, now called the Australian Council of Trade Unions, 
came into being during 1927. The Counci) was created to function on behalf of the trade 
unions of Australia, and was founded at an All-Australian Trade Union Congress held in 
Melbourne in May, 1927. The Australian Council of Trade Unions consists of affiliated 
unions and affiliated Metropolitan and/or State Labour Councils and Provincial Councils. 
The Metropolitan ar State Labour Council in each State is the State Branch of the Aus- 
tralian Council of Trade Unions and has the right to appoint two representatives to act 
on the Executive of the Council. In addition to the representatives from the Metropolitan 
or State Labour Councils, the Executive consists of four officers—the President, two 
Vice-Presidents and a Secretary—who are elected by and from the Australian Congress 
of Trade Unions. 
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The objectives of the Australian Council of Trade Unions are the socialization of 
industry, i.e., production, distribution and exchange and the utilization of the resources 
of Australia for the benefit of the people—ensuring full employment, with rising standards 
of living, real security and full cultural opportunities for all. 


The methods to be adopted are :—the closer organization of the workers by the 
transformation of the Australian trade union movement from the craft to an industrial 
basis, by grouping of unions in their respective industries and by the amalgamation of 
unions with a view to the establishment of one union in each industry ; the consolidation 
of the Australian Labour Movement. with the object of unified control, administration 
and action; the centralized control of industrial disputes; educational propaganda 
among unions ; political action to secure satisfactory working-class legislation. 


The Australian Council of Trade Unions is the first interstate body in Australia 
with authority to deal with industrial matters of an interstate character affecting the 
trade union movement generally. It is also the body responsible for submitting to the 
Commonwealth Government the names of persons suitable for selection as the Australian 
workers’ delegate to the annual Internationa] Labour Conference. 


Between the trade union and the central organization of unions may be classed 
certain State or district councils organized on trade lines, and composed of delegates from 
separate unions whose members’ interests are closely connected because of their 
occupations. Delegate councils of bakers, bread carters and mill employees, or of unions 
connected directly or indirectly with the iron, steel, or brass trades, or with the building 
trades, may be so classed. 


§ 2. International Labour Organization, 


The International Labour Organization (I.L.0.) was established on 11th April, tg19 
as an autonomous institution associated with the League of Nations. Its original con- 
stitution was adopted as Part XIII. of the Treaty of Versailles and formed part of other 
treaties of peace. During the years between its establishment and the outbreak of the 
1939-45 War, the [.L.0., with headquarters at Geneva, played a leading role in promoting 
the improvement of labour conditions throughout the world. 


In 1940, in order to ensure that the I-L.0. should be able tu continue to function 
freely, a working centre was established at Montreal. In 1946 the Organization became 
the first of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. Under the terms of agreement, 
the United Nations recognizes the 1.L.0. as a specialized agency having responsibility in 
the field defined by its constitution, which embraces labour conditions, industria] relations, 
employment organization, social security and other aspects of social policy. The Organi- 
zation has three basic parts. These are the International Labour Conference, its highest: 
authority. which, as a rule, mects annually; the Governing Body, its executive council, 
which usually meets four times each year; and the International Labour Office, which 
provides the secretariat of the Organization. The Conference is composed of delegations 
from the Member States of the Organization. In June, 1955 there were 70 Member States, 
each of which is entitled to be represented by four delegates—two Government, one 
representing employers and one representing workers, together with their advisers. In 
accordance with amendments adopted at the 36th Session of the International Labour 
Conference, the Governing Body, as from the elections held in Geneva in 1954, has 
consisted of the representatives of twenty governments, and ten employers’ and ten 
workers’ representatives. Particulars are given in the Labour Report of the proceedings 
of International Labour Conferences up to the 38th Session, held in Geneva in June, 1955. 


H. COMPARATIVE INDEX NUMBERS. 


In order to show the relative movemente of certain price and related data, the 
following tabie of annual and quarterly index numbers for the six capital cities combined 
bas been compiled with a common base 1911 = 1,000. 
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COMPARATIVE :NDEX NUMBERS FOR THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 
(Bases of each Group : Weighted Average of Siz Capital Cities, 1911 = 1,000 (4).} 


Pertod. 


Year— 
Igll 
1914 
192! 
1928 
1932 
1938 
1939 


1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

Quarter— 

1954— 
March vs 
June on 
September 
December 





. 


| 








Food 
and 


Grocer- 


ies. 


1,000 
1,144 
1,902 
1,761 
1,425 
1,584 
1,657 


1,852 
1,967 
2,245 
2,492 
2,800 
3,649 
4,516 
41723 
4,776 


4,798 
4,774 
45746 
4,787 








Retail Price Index Nuwitis. | 
cag Real 
Rent Total ages, 

(gand5{ Cloth- | Miscel-! “c’” | Aduit | Wages. 

Roomed| ing. [laneous.} Series | Males. (c) 

Houses.) Index. 
(8) 
1,000 [{d)1,000 ((d)1,000 |(d)}1,000 1,000 1,000 
1,082 1,140 1,140 1,140 1,081 948 
1,410 1,883 1,537 1,680 1,826 1,087 
1,743 1,507 1,537 1,675 1,963 1,172 
1,336 1,215 1,458 1,377 1,639 1,190 
1,540 1,253 1,463 1,488 1,799 1,209 
1,577 1,271 1,465 1,526 1,846 1,210 
1,596 2,276 | 1,776 1,900 | 2,400 1,263 
1,597 2,367 | 1,825 | 1,971 | 2,598 1,318 
1,601 2,637 | 1,913 2,148 | 2,914 1,357 
1,605 3,019 2,037 2,349 3,210 1,367 
1,613 3.455 | 2,184 2,589 | 3,596 1,389 
1,649 4,156 | 2,555 3124 | 4,495 1,439 
3,728 4.657 | 2,980 | 3,645 | 5,241 1,438 
1,861 4,872 3,126 3,820 5,539 1,450 
1,949 4,865 35139 3:860 | 5,632 1,459 
1,900 4,880 3,151 3,861 5,622 1,456 
1,947 4,856 | 3,137 3,856 | 5,624 1,459 
1,970 4:853 | 3,133 | 3851 | 5,622 1,460 
1,977 4,870 | 3,136 3870 5,658 1,462 


(a) The index numbers given !n the separate columns of the table cannot be compared with each 
other in order to show, for example, the relative cost of housing and food and groceries, since the cost 
fm 1911 in each group or combination of groups is made equal to 1,000. 


Index number. 


Series Index (Food and Rent of all Houses). 


(b) Ses footnote (b) on 
159. (e) Index of nom!nal weekly wage rates for adult males divided by “C* Series Retail Price 
(d) Taken back from true base (November, 1914 = 1,000) by means of the “ 4” 


ge 
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CHAPTER VII. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 


Note.—The statistics in some divisions of this chapter cover the year 1953-54; 
in other divisions, however, it has been possible to include 1954-55 figures. In these 
cases corresponding figures for 1953-54 will be found in Transport and Communication 
Bulletin No. 45 unless otherwise specifically indicated. 


A. SHIPPING. 
§ 1. System of Record. 


In the system of recording statistics of oversea shipping, Australia is considered as 
a unit, and therefore only one entry and one clearance are counted for each voyage, 
without regard to the number of States visited (see also § 5 following, paragraph t). 


On arrival at, or departure from, a port in Australia, whether from or for an 
oversea country or from another port in Australia, the master or agent must “ enter” 
the vessel with the Customs authorities at the port, and supply certain prescribed 
information in regard to the ship, passengers and cargo. At the end of each month 
the information so obtained is forwarded to this Bureau. This arrangement has been 
in operation since rst July, 1924. 

The volume of the vessel, as distinct from the cargo it carries, is recorded in net 
tons, i.e., the gross tonnage or internal! cubic capacity less certain deductions on account 
of crew spaces, engine room, water ballast and other spaces not used for passengers or 
cargo. It is thus a rough measure of the capacity of the vessel for cargo or passengers. 
The unit of measurement is the ton register of 100 cubic feet. 


Cargo is recorded in tons weight or in tons measurement (40 cubic feet). 


From 1st July, 1914 the Trade and Shipping of Australia have been recorded for 
the financial years ending 30th June. 


§ 2. Oversea Shipping. 


1. Total Movement.—The following table shows the number of entrances and 
clearances combined of oversca vessels at Australian ports, and the aggregate net 
tonnage, during each of the years 1949-50 to 1954-55 :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING : ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES (COMBINED) OF 
VESSELS DIRECT, AUSTRALIA. 


Particulars. 1949-50. | 1950-5x. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. 
Number of Vessels e 3,907 3,903 4.136 4,041] 4,127 4,505 
Net Tonnage ‘ooo tons | 17,378 | 17,307 | 18,225 | 17,571] 17,733 | 20,003 


The average net tonnage per vessel has risen from 2,919 tons per vessel in 1921-22 
to 4,440 tons in 1954-55. 

Particulars of the total oversea movement of shipping for each year from 1822 to 
1920-21 will be found in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 507, and for years subsequent 
thereto, but not shown in the table above, in Official Year Book No. 40, p. 97. 
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2. Total Oversea Shipping, States.—The following table shows, for each State and 
the Northern Territory, the number of entrances and clearances of vessels direct from and 
to oversea countries, and the aggregate net tonnage, during the year 1954-55 :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING: ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OF VESSELS DIRECT. 
STATES, 1954-55. 

















Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. N.T. Aust, 
Entrances ‘ No. 640 452 328 211 561 37 16 2,245 
"000 net tons 2,588 2,103 1,072 831 35375 124 46 9,939 

Clearances : No. 555 393 480 201 78 39 14 2,260 
"e00 net tons 2,328 1,826 1,780 821 3,027 230 52 10,064 





3. Shipping Communication with Various Countries.—Records of the number and 
tonnage of vessels arriving from and departing to particular countries, as they are 
invariably made, may be misleading for the reason that the tonnage of a vessel can 
be recorded against one country only, notwithstanding that the same vessel on the same 
voyage may carry cargo or passengers to or from Australia from or to severa] countries. 
For instance, a mail steamer on a voyage from the United Kingdom to Australia, through 
the Suez Canal, may call at Marseilles, Genoa, Port Said. Aden and Colombo, yet can be 
credited only to the United Kingdom, the country where the voyage commenced, to the 
exclusion of all of the others from the records. Also a number of vessels touch at New 
Zealand ports on their voyages to and from the United States of America and Canada, 
but their tonnages are not included in the records of Australian shipping trade with New 
Zealand. Similarly, the record of shipping engaged in trade between Australia and the 
United Kingdom via South African ports does not show tonnage to and from South 
Africa, the whole of it being included in the figures for the United Kingdom. In view of 
this defect, statistics relating to the direction of the shipping to and from Australia 
are restricted to the following tables in which countries situated on the main trade 
routes are grouped together. This grouping into larger geographical divisions to some 
extent avoids the limitations referred to, except, as already pointed out, in the case of 
Africa and New Zealand. 


OVERSEA SHIPPING: COUNTRY GROUPS FROM WHICH ENTERED OR FOR 
WHICH CLEARED, AUSTRALIA. 





f 
With | Net Tonnage Entered ('ooo). | Net Tonnage Cleared (‘ooo). 


























Country Group. Carno 

Ballast. | 1952-53.| 1953-54.| 1954-55- | 1952-53] 1953-54. 1954-55. 
United Kingdom one. ae ae Cargo 2,484 2,736 3,072 3,276 2,860 2,760 
Countries .. Ballast 35 43 12 38 93 428 
Cargo 541 521 642 719 761 giz 
New Zealand(a) ax Ballast 358 255 339 34 gt roc 
Asiatic Countries si Paci Cargo 3,401 3,623 4,471 1,969 2,001 1,971 
Islands... — 892 791 403 1,927 2,087 3,128 
‘argo 97 96 95 94 TOI 61 
Africa(a) oy a bie Pees 99 48 18 27 22 48 
argo 740 674 842 442 455 452 
North and Central America... Ballast 3 9 5 337 376 198 

. arzo: 49 35 40 4 o. oe 

South America i os Ballast 5 es 2 . 3 4 
A Cargo are I se oe I 1 
Antarctica Ballast sa ae a -_ ne 1 
Cargo 7,312 7.736 9,162 6,504 6,179 6,157 
Total ne oe { Ballast 1,392 1,146 777 2,363 | 2,677 3.907 
Total Cargo and Ballast. . us 8,704 8,882 9:939 8,867 8.851 | 10,064 





(a) See explanation atove. 
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4- Nationasity of Oversea Shipping.—Owing to war conditions, the proportion of 
shipping of British nationality progressively declined from 72.82 per cent. of the total 
tonnage entered in 1938-39 to 43.40 per cent. in 1943-44. On the other hand, the 
proportion of American (U.S.) shipping visiting Australia during the same period advanced 
from 2.61 per cent. in 1938-39 to 33.07 per cent. in 1943-44. Thereafter the trend waa 
reversed, and in 1950-51 the proportion of British shipping entered was 70.83 per cent. 


and of American 2.34 per cent. 


had fallen to 62.56 per cent. 


In 1954-55 the proportion of British shipping entered 


Particulars of the nationality of oversea shipping which entered Australia during 
each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55 are given in the following table :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING: NATIONALITY OF VESSELS ENTERED, AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 Net Tons.) 


Nationality. 





1952- 














19353- 














1954- 














Nationality. 


I9§2- 























1953- | 1954~ 























53- 54. 55. 53- 54. 55- 
BRinisn— ForeIGN—continued. 
Australian .. 229 300 347 Japanese .. she 161 142 209 
Canadian 17 4 ee Norwegian 719 776 } 1,129 
New Zealand 375 400 423 Panamanian 386 310 382 
United Kingdom 4,839 | 4,933 | 5,207 Swedish .. 267 329 326 
Other British 189 199 241 Other Foreign 213 223 163 
In Cargo -« | 4:732 | 5,107} 5,604 In Cargo .» | 2,580 | 2,629 | 3,467 
In Ballast as 917 729 "524 In Ballast aie 475 417 254 
Total British . | 5,649 | 5,836 | 6,218 Total Foreign =... | 3,055 | 3,046 | 3,721 
Proportion of Proportion of 
total % | 64.90 | 65.71 | 62.56 total % { 35.10 | 34.29 | 37.44 
FoRFIGN— Aik Naplondirris = rm ae z 
American (U.S. 20 160 60 nCargo... «. | 7312 | 7,73) 9,161 
Danish . ) fae 144 ise Proportion of total% | 84.01 | &7.10 | 92.17 
Dutch 470 531 608 In Ballast .. .. | 1,392 | 1,146 778 
French 148 163 185 Proportion of total% | 15.99 | 12.90 7.83 
German to 2 54 — 
Italian 367 266 332 Total, All Nationalities | 8,704 | 8,882 | 9,939 





The Australian tonnage which entered Australian ports from overseas during the 
year 1954-55 represented 3.49 per cent. of the total tonnage entered and was confined 
mainly to the New Zealand and Pacific Islands trade. 


The proportion of oversea shipping tonnage which entered Australia in cargo fell 
from 88.87 per cent. in 1938-39 to 79.37 per cent. in 1947-48. In 1954-55 it was 92.17 
percent. The proportion of shipping which cleared in cargo, however, declined from 87.64 
per cent. in 1938-39 to 66.12 per cent. in 1951-52, the trend over the period being 
generally downward. A further fall, to 61.17 per cent., occurred in 1954-55. 


§ 3. Shipping at Principal Ports. 


1. Total Shipping, Australia.—The following table shows the total volume of 
shipping—oversea, interstate and coastwise—which entered the principal ports of 
Australia during the years 1953-54 and 1954-55. Warships are excluded from the table. 
Corresponding figures for each year from 1948-49 will be found in Transport and Com- 
munication Bulletin No. 45. 
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TOTAL SHIPPING : ENTRANCES AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, AUSTRALIA. 


























' 
| 1953-54. | 1954-55- 1953-54. | 1954-45. 
Port of Entry. ; Port of Entry. PRR ERRSEE | 
JNum-| Net | Num-| Net Num-! Net |Num-| Net 
ber. | Tons.! ber. | Tons. i ber. | Tons.| ber. | Tons. 
O00 G00. *o00. *o00. 
New South Wales— South Australia— 

Sydney .. ++ [4,538 | 9,357 | 42399 | 9,702 Adelaide ++ | 3,003 { 5,358 | 2,621 } 5,215 
Newcastle «- | 2,370 | 3,665 | 2,261 | 3,516 Port Lincoln 2841 383} 298] 372 
Port Kembla 2% 534 41,586 | 611 | 1,885 Port Virie ‘ 353] 903] 352] 892 
Rapid Bay 65 184 79 192 
Wallaroo oo 87 134 105 124 
Whyalla se | 467 (1,358 | 475 | 1,373 

Victoria— Western Austratia— 
Melbourne «» 12,496 | 8,643 | 2,527 | 9,029 Fremantle ++ | 93x | 4,870 | 1,078 | 5,708 
Geelong .. | 384 | 3,106] 474 | 1,615 Albany ‘ 54 | 229 62 | 289 
Buobury ne 72) 200 64 168 
Carnarvon 108 159 115 152 
Geraldton gi 247 105 307 
Qurenstand— ‘ ln hala 135 | 324 | 432 | 330 

Tisbane ++ | 1,062 | 3,425 | 1,1 ro Cana 

Bowen .. ar 88 : ane 4 ae Hobart 360 807 360 856 
Cairns .. 31x | 650] 279| 622 Burnie 22x} 286} 229 | 331 
Glarstone 75 | 247 80} 248 Devonport 247 | 244} 260 | 209 
Mackay .. -. | 106 | 280} 93] 273 Launceston 409 | 4603 | 433] 461 

Rockhampton .. | 100 | 2034 4112} 217 | Northern saat a 
Townsville oe 296 | 1,026 | 294 {| 987 Darwin 53 81 58 134 








2. Total Shipping—Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom.—The following 
table shows the total shipping tonnage which entered the principal ports of Australia 
during 1954-55, New Zealand during 1954 and the United Kingdom during 1953. 


TOTAL SHIPPING: ENTRANCES AT PORTS, AUSTRALIA, 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


NEW ZEALAND AND 














(7000 Net Tons.) 
Net Net Net 
Port. Tannage Port. Tonnage Port. Tonnage 
Fotered. Entered. Entered. 

AUSTRALIA— AUSTRALIA—continued. ENGLAND AND WALES— 

Svdney (N.S.W.) 9:702 Allany (W.A.) a 289 continued. 

Melbourne ( Vic.) 9,029 Mackay (QId.) 27. Hull 4,968 

Fremantle (W.A.) 5,7¢8 Manchester (inetud- 

Adelaide (S.A. ) 5 215 ing Runcorn) 4,187 

Brisbane (Qld.)_.. 3,707 || NEW ZEALAND— Dover oe 3,860 

Newcastle (N.S.W.) 3.516 Wellington : 3,660 Swansea .. ste 35455 

Port Kembla Aucklind : 2,670 Bristol 3,393 

(N.S.W.) 1,885 Lyttleton : 2,527 Harwich .. 3,261 

Geelong (Vic.} 1,611 Otago we 1,06 Tyne Ports i 3,216 

Whyalla (8.A.).. 1,373 Napier .. oe 517 Middlesbrough Se 2,897 

Townsville (Qid.).. 987 Timaru a 446 Plymouth ee 1,047 

Port Pirie (8.A.) . 892 Bluff ee 431 

Hobart (Tas.) .. 856 

Cairns (Qld.) one 622 ScoTLanp— 

Launceston (Tas.) 461 || ENGLAND AND WALES— Glasgow .. ais 41736 

Port Lincoln (8.A.) 372 London .. 22,899 

Burnie (Tas.) os 331 Liverpool (ineInding 

Yampi (W.A.) .. 330 Birkenhead) -. | 15,084 || NORTHERN ane 

Geraldton (W.A.).. 307 Southampton +» | 14,583 Belfast .. . 977 




















§ 4, Vessels Built and Registered. 


t. Vessels Built——The following tahle shows the number and tonnage of vessela 


built in Australia during each of the calendar years 1949 to 1954, 80 far as such 
information can be ascertained from the Shipping Registers of the various States. The 
Merchant Shipping Act, under which vessels are registered in Australia, does not, however, 
make it compulsory to register vessels under 15 tons burden if engaged in river or coastal 
trade. Larger vessels are also exempt from registration if not engaged in trade. Yachts 
and small trading vessels may be, and frequently are, registered at the request of the 
owners. 
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VESSELS BUILT AND REGISTERED IN AUSTRALIA, 
i 


t 























Steam. | Motor.(a) Sailing. Total. 
Year. Tonnage. , Tonnage. | Tonnage. 
No. | No. No 
Gross. | Net. | | Gross. , Net. Gross. | Net. 
. i | be eS Es 

Sarre Ae gle tree ste ok Al Saal tei eel Tae Sa 
1949 .. 2 9,673) 5.427, 9 720) 383} .. ' 
1950... 2, 8,005) 4,141 9 1213} 648 ..' .. «se 
195I 2| 13,515 7.522| 9, 5435 2,843, -- end ee 11| 18,959 10,365 
1952 -- 1] 4,054 2,070, 7; 2,520) 1,382, 1 5 3] 9, 6.579] 3.455 
£953 -- 3] 11,744) 6.647) 4 7,88¢] 4,051) 3 2300 «22, re 19.656] 10,720 
1954 «> 2| 11,289 5,706, 12 11,89c) 6,546 .. | sie | sf 14) 23,179] 12,252 
Seinen SS Sa CSN Se ne OO 


(a) Includes vessels with auxiliary motors. 


2. Vessels Registered.—The following table shows the number and net tonnage of 
steam, sailing and other vessels on the register of each State on 31st December, 
1954 — 

VESSELS ON STATE REGISTERS, 3tst DECEMBER, 1954. 
























































Sailing. Mey 
Ste ad = |—————; | __ Dredges, 
fiotore Propelled by Fitted with ete, not Total. 
= uXiliar - 
State or Territory. Sail only. Power jeapalied, 
. Net - Net Net - Ni 
No. Tons. No. Tons No. Tous No. Ton No. Toss. 
New South Wales | 303] 69,081 27| 2,097} 92) 1,282 20, 948] 432] 73,408 
Victoria -» | 192)183,579] 49: 595} 52] 1,545]  40,16,069) 333|201,788 
Queensland —.. 95] 31,309] 61; 741; 63] 854] 1] 1,421] 230) 34,325 
South Australia 82} 28,212} 45] 307; 41} 2,116 39) 6,172| 177] 36,807 
Western Australia 79, 7,096) 211] 3,144 59] 1,475 4, 351! 353) 12,066 
Tasmania a 4l| 6,411] 44) 1,458] 89] 2,270 2. 513] 176) 10,652 
Northero Territory | .. Sis 16, 154 %| 177, os 25 331 


Australia .. | 792/325,688] 423 Ag) 405; 9,719) eas 1,726] 369,377 





3. World Shipping Tonnage.—lIssues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 39 
contained tables, compiled from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, showing the number and 
gross tonnage of steam, motor and sailing vessels owned by the various maritime countries 
of the world. The tables are not repeated in this issue, but the following information is 
derived from the same source. 

At 1st July, 1953, the total steamers, motorships and sailing vessels of 100 gross tons 
and upwards throughout the world amounted to 32,603 with a gross tonnage of 93,978,000. 
Of these totals, steamers numbered 17,864 fur 64,237,000 gross tons, motorships 13,933 
for 29,115,000 gross tons and sailing vessels and barges 806 for 626,coo gross tous. In 
addition. there were 3,210 oil tankers of 1oo gross tons and upwards with a gross tonnage 
of 21,964,000. Australian steamers, motor-ships and sailing vessels, 364 for 579,000 
gross tons, constituted 1.12 per cent. and 0.62 per cent. respectively of the total numbers 
and tonnage. There were no Australian oil tankers of 100 gross tons and upwards 
registered. 

§ 5. Interstate Shipping. 


:, System of Record.—ZInterstate Shipping comprises two elements: (a) Vessels 
engaged solely in interstate trade ; and (b) Vessels trading between Australia and oversea 
countries and in the course of their voyage proceeding from one Statetoanother. (It should 
be mentioned that these vessels, except under special circumstances, do not engage in 
interstate carrying.) No complexity enters into the record of those in category (a), but 
with regard to the method of recording the movements of the oversea vessels (6) some 
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explanation is necessary. Each State desires that its shipping statistics (which are pre 
pared in this Bureau) should show in full its shipping communication with oversea 
countries, but at the same time it is necessary to avoid any duplication in the statistics 
for Australia as a whole. In order to meet these dua! requirements, a vessel arriving 
in any State from an oversea country—say the United Kingdom—vie another State, ie 
recorded in the second State as from the United Kingdom via States, thus distinguishing the 
movement from a direct oversea entry. Continuing the voyage, the vessel is again 
recorded for the statistics of the third State as from the United Kingdom via other States. 
On an inward voyage the clearance from the first State to the second State is a clearance 
interstate, and is included with interstate tonnage in conformity with the pre-federation 
practice of the States, and to preserve the continuity of State statistics. Thus, move- 
ments of ships which are, from the standpoint of Australia as a whole, purely coastal 
movement, must for the individual States be recorded as “ Oversea via other States ” or 
“Interstate ” according to the direction of the movement. The significance of the record 
of these movements will be more clearly seen from the following tabular presentation of 
the inward and outward voyages to and from Australia of a mail steamer which, it ia 
presumed, reaches Fremantle (Western Australia) and then proceeds to the terminal 
port of the voyage—Sydney (New South Wales)-—via South Australia and Victoria. 
From the terminal port the vessel will commence the outward voyage, and retrace ite 
inward track, 


ITINERARY OF AN OVERSEA VESSEL ON THE AUSTRALIAN COAST. 





Recorded as— 


Particulars. For the State 


and for 
Australia. 


Kor the States, 


Inward Voyage— 
Enters Fremantle from United Kingdom 
Clears Fremantle for Adelaide .. 
Enters Adelaide from Ualeed, ‘Kingdom 
via Fremantle 


Oversea direct 
a6 .. | Interstate direct 


Oversea tia Statee 


Clears Adelaide for Melbourne . 

Enters Melbourne from Uulted ‘Ringdom 
via Adelaide 

Clears Mclbourne for Sydney 

Enters Sydney from Crited Kingdom via 
Melbourne 


_ Gutward Voyage— 

Clears Sydney for United Kingdom via 
Metborrne : 

Enters Melbourne from. Sydney 

Clears Melbourne for United Binatone via 
Adelaide .. 

Enters Adelaide from Melbourne 

Clears Adelaide for United Kingdom via 
Fremantle. . 

Enters Fremantle from Adelaide 





Interstate direct 


Interstate direct 


Interstate direct 
Interstate direct 


Interstate direct 


Oversea via States 


Oversea via States 


Oversea via Statee 


Oversea ota Statee 


Oversea via States 


Clears Fremantle for United Kingdom Oversea direct 





From the method outlined above, the requirements for Australia and for the 
individual States are ascertained as follows. (a) The aggregate of all ships recorded 
for each State as ‘“‘ Oversea direct” gives the oversea shipping for Australia as a whole : 
(6) the aggregate for all ships recorded in any State as “‘ Oversea direct” plus those 
recorded as ‘‘ Oversea via States’’ gives the total oversea shipping for that State; and 
(c) the aggregate for all ships recorded as “‘ Oversea via States”? may also be used. 
together with those recorded as “ Interstate direct”, to furnish figures showing the total 
interstate movement of shipping. 

it ehould be remembered. however. that all oversea vessels do not follow the same 
itinerary as the vessel in the table above. 


2. Interstate Movement.—{i) Interstate Direct. The following table shows the 
number of entrances and the net tonnage of vessels recorded into each State and the 
Northern Territory from any other State (including oversea vessels on interstate direct 
voyages) during each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. The shipping of the Murray 
River, between the States of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, is excluded. 
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INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING: ENTRANCES OF VESSELS INTERSTATE 








DIRECT. 
Nutnher. Net Tons (‘o00). 
State or Territory. 

1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1034-55. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. 

Ee eS ee 
New South Wales .. es 1,460 1,595 1,584 4.141 4,470 4,552 
Victoria .. - + 1,549 | 1,586] 1,555 | 3,934! 4,030 | -4,057 
Queensland 3 es 494 559 598 1,162 1,409 1,541 
South Australia .. nf 859 928 963 3,054 3,301 3,475 
Western Australia. . ie 497 491 524 2,575 2,428 | 2,725 
Tasmania a ae 864 965 960 759 1,068 1,085 
Northern Territory vs 29 30 40 40 41 77 
Australia... a 5,761 6,154 6,224 | 15,665 | 16,747 | 17,512 


. From 1938-39 the total net tonnage of interstate shipping declined steadily each 
year until 1942-43. when it represented only 38 per cent. of the total for the pre-war 
year. It remained practically unchanged during the next three years, but increased 
by almost one-third in 1946-47. By 1954-55 the total had risen to 88 per cent. of the 
1938-39 total. 


(ii) Oversea via States. To ascertain the aggregate movement of shipping between 
the States. including the total] interstate movement of oversea vessels, the figures in the 
following table, which show the number of entrances and clearances of vessels to and 
from oversea countries via other Australian States and the aggregate tonnage, must be 
added to those in the preceding table. 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING: ENTRANCES AND CLEARANCES OP 
VESSELS OVERSEA VIA OTHER AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1954 55. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Qid. S.A. W.A. Tas. N.T. Aust. 


Entrances No. 623 711 269 337 50 84 2 | 2,076 
*ooo net tons | 3,337 | 3,790 | 1,392 | 1,816 244 410 Io | 10,999 
Clearances No. 469 473 176 299 34 102 ee 1,553 
000 net tonsa | 2,391 | 2,632 863 | 1,529 201 436 es 8,052 


Oversea vessels moving interstate are with few exceptions not engaged in the active 
interstate trade of Australia, but are merely proceeding to the several States in con- 
tinuation of their oversea voyages. 


(iii) Total, Australia. The following table shows the total interstate movement of 
shipping, including oversea vessels travelling oversea via States and interstate direct, 
for each of the years 1949-50 to 1954-55 :— 


INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING : TOTAL, AUSTRALIA. 





Particulars. 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. 

Entrances Se No. 6.588 6,723 6,604 75525 | 7,983 8,300 
‘ooo net tons | 23.110 | 23,852 | 24,072 | 25,583 | 26,925 | 28,515 

Clearances ab No. 6,710 6,754 6,652 7,481 8,036 8,151 


*ooo net tons | 23,296 | 23,946 | 23,875 | 25,359 | 27,190 | 28,292 





(iv) Total, States. The following table shows, for each State and the Northern 
Territory, the number of entrances and clearances of vessels from and for other States 
(including the interstate movement of oversea vessels) during the year 1954-55, together 
with the aggregate net tonnage. 
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INTERSTATE MOVEMENT OF SHIPPING : TOTAL, STATES, 1954-55. ; 
' 

Particulars. | ns.w. | Vie. Qid. S.A. | W.a. Tas. N.T. Aust. 
Entrances No. | 2,207 | 2,266 867 | 1,300 574 | 1,044 42 | 8,300 
’ooo net tons | 7,889 | 7,849 | 2,933 | 5,292 | 2,969 | 1,496 87 |28,515 
Clearances No. | 2,280 | 2,331 734 | 1,321 558 887 40 | 8,151 
ooo net tons { 8,088 | 8,123 { 2,241 | 5,338 | 3,117 | 1,313 72 (28,292, 








3. Shipping Engaged Solely in Interstate Trade.—The following table shows, for each 
State and the Northern Territory, the number of entrances direct from other States, 
of vessels engaged solely in interstate trade during the year 1954-55, together with the 


net tonnage. 














SHIPPING ENGAGED SOLELY iN INTERSTATE TRADE: ENTRANCES, 1954-55. 

Particulars. NSW, | Vie. | Qld, | 8a. | WA. Tag, | Way | AU 
Ships i-ntered I,24I | 1,206 363 743 176 877 38 | 4,644 
Net Tons *o00 | 3,054 | 2,038 650 2,256 | 678 | 667 61 | 9,404 





4. Interstate and Coastal Shipping Services.—The following table shows particulars. 
so far as they are available, of ail vessels engaged in the regular interstate or coastal services 


at the end of each of the years 1950 to 1954 :— 











INTERSTATE AND COASTAL SHIPPING SERVICES: AUSTRALIA. 
Particulars. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
Number of companies SBeae 31 32 31 31 28 
Number of vessels. . 179 173 173 172 174 
Tonnage Gross .. 490,496 | 492,558 | 494,580 | 501,782 | 524,975 
8° 4 Net eth 272,801 | 272,003 | 273,824 | 277,294 | 289,854 
Horse-power (Nominal) os -» | 57,500 | 47,027 | 47,126 | 49,159 | 53,017 
- Number of passen- { 1st class 2,003 2,171 2,244 2,208 2,198 
gers for which< 2nd class and 
licensed (a) steerage : 559 706 648 621 626 
Complement of Masters andoflicers 650 629 652 650 675 
Crew Engineers 739 738 742 751 785 
Other .. 4,985 4,907 4,884 4,886 | 4,950 





(a) Excludes pnrely day- passenger accommodation. 
Notz.—This table excludes particulars of a small number of chartered vessels for which returns could 


oot be obtained. 


§ 6. Shipping Cargo. 


1. Oversea and {Interstate Cargo.—(i) Australia. 


The table hereunder shows the 


aggregate tonnage of oversea cargo discharged and shipped and the tonnage of interstate 
cargo shipped in Australian ports for the years 1949-50 to 1954-55. Cargo which was 
Stated in cubic feet has been converted to tons measurement on the basis of 40 cubic 


feet to the ton. 


SHIPPING CARGO MOVEMENT : AUSTRALIA. 




















whee (7000.) _ 
t 
Oversea Cargo. Interstate Cargo. 
Year. > = = 
Discharged. Shipped. Shipped. 

Tons Weight.| Tons Meas. |Tons Weight | Tons Meas. {Tons Weight.) Tons Meas. 

1949-50 7,686 3,576 5,061 1,385 6,419 1,207 
1950-51 9,084 3,989 5,405 1,295 6,723 1,326 
1951-52 9,727 4,682 4,487 1,231 7,697 1,324 
1952-53 7:733 1,929 6,045 1,452 8,447 1,275 
1953-54 he 8,520 2,812 5,765 1,355 9,105 1,539 
1954-55 | 10,993 3,402 6,084 1,420 | 10,212 1,472 





Surprine Carco. 
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(ii) Principal Ports, The following table shows the tonnage of oversea and 
interstate cargo discharged and shipped at principal ports during 1954-55. 


CARGO DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, 1954-55. 










































































































































































(’009.) 
ee a ; a 
Discharged. Shipped. 
Port, = 
Oversea. Interstate. Oversea. Interstate. 
a S 
Tons Tons Tons | Tons | Tons | Tons 
Wt. Wt. Wt. ; Meas, Wt. | Meas. 
3ydne- 2,384 618 687 426 370 399 
Noweactle 539 1,411 304 | to | 2,667 ey 
Port Kembla 206 2,482 165; .. 585] 
Other... vs wa 22 | | 7 a3 
. O ote e 
‘Total, New South Wales 3,126 4,511 1,178 452 | 3,629 399 
re | 
Melbourne 2,371 1,980 553) 554 412 | 423 
Geelong 1,529 239 699 | 471 ae 
Portland 38 3 12 | 2 | fe 
: agtenin 
Total, Victoria 3,938 2,222 1,264 556 833 423 
jae 
Brisbane : . 703 304 428 | 95 47 8r 
Cairns ae o 74 16 185 | 5 104 25 
Gladstone aie oe 54 8 29 2 144 es 
Mackay is : 16 14 198 | wef 82 i 
Townsville sis : 78 48 243 | 10 | 78 5 
Other. . a . 2 17 203 10 63 5 
Total, Queensland : 927 407 1,286 122 518 116 
Port Adelaide .. na . 718 1,436 379 117 | 227 193 
Ardrossan ay ts aa = es 160 | - | 97 i 
Port Pirie oe ns a 151 108 409 -- {210} 
Rapid Bay as eh oie ne 638 fae Al 1 346° 
Whyalla ase : 6 289 44 2,764 
Other. . 90 66 332 61 167 
Total, South Australia 965 1,899 1,324 123} 3,321 193 
ae aes 
fremantle 1,612 384 580' 68. 234 47 
Geraldton 34 15 202 | 16! 37 I 
Yampi ee 1 ae Be 581 nes 
Other... 1Iz 31 116 26 22 51 
Total, Western Australia .. | 1,758 431 898 tro! «874 99 
aed 
Hobart . 133 434 +] 95° 36 | 233 6 
Burnie oy 32 29 21 I 75 85 
Launceston... 37 91 | 17 | 14 | 41{ 87 
Other. . . 18 76 Pee 54 44 64 
I 
Total, Tasmania .. 238 | 36 630 133! 56 493 242 
{ i | 
i { 
Darwin (Northern Territory) 41 | 36 ; i 1} 4 





AUSTRALIA .. 


10.993 | 3.402 pres 











1,621 


' 
i 
t 
{ 


: t 
6,084. 1,420 cee | 1,472 
{ 





(ey 
: 








Corresponding figures for the year 1953-54 may be found in Transport and Communi- 


cation Bulletin No. 45, p. 45- 
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2. Oversea Cargo by Nationality of Vessels.—The following table shows the total 
oversea cargo discharged and shipped combined, according to the nationality of the 
vessels, during the years 1952-53 to 1954-55 :— 


OVERSEA CARGO DISCHARGED AND SHIPPED : NATIONALITY OF VESSELS. 


























AUSTRALIA. 
(’600.) 
Vessels Registered at Ports in— 1952-53. 1953-54. 1954-55. 
Tons Tous Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Wt. Meas. Wt. Meas. Wt. Meas. 
British Countries— 
Australia 3 ae 162 83 218 108 357 106 
Canada oe ais 45 aa 9. I =60 a5 
New Zealand .. Be 334 231 452 298 472 327 
United Kingdom os 75294 2,286 7,078 2,801 8,792 3,014 
Other British .. oe 232 87 272 115 234 134 
413% 167% 
Total British . 8,067 2,687 8,629 3,323 | 10,055 3,616 
Proportion of Total %, 58.55 | 79-45 | 60.41] 79.751 58.838] 74.97 
Foreign Countries— | 

Denmark re mx 298 20 310 32 | 388 44 
France.. se &s 226 29 229 31 242 41 
Germany 2. ie 35 a 20 4 134 69 
Italy .. ae oe 299 43 148 52 217 71 
Japan .. He oa 291 4 247 17 432 63 
Netherlands te Pe 822 138 862 168 1,091 198 
Norway ee 3% 1,681 121 1,814 168 2,499 246 
Panama of . 684 37 627 Io} + 765 27 
Sweden 576 118 749 156 719 221 
United States of America... 347 151 192 188 235 174 
Other Foreign .. a 451 34 458 18 299 53 
Total Foreign... 5,710 695 5,656 844 7,021 1,207 


Proportion of Total %, 41.45} 20.55] 39.59 | 20.25 | 41.12 | 25.03 














Grand Total ++ | 135777] 3382) 14,285 | 4,167 |] 17,076] 4,823 





Owing to war conditions the proportion of cargo carried in British vessels decreased 
from 72.43 per cent. in 1938-39 to 41.37 per cent. in 1943-44, but increased to 77.51 
per cent. in 1946-47. It has since declined, and in 1954-55 was 62.42 per cent. 


§ 7. Control of Shipping. 


1. War-time Control.—An account of the action taken by the Commonwealth 
Government to control and regulate shipping throughout Australian waters during the 
1939-45 War was given in Official Year Book No. 36, pp. 121-130. 


2. Post-war Control and Developments.—A brief account of the post-war control of 
shipping and the establishment of the Australian Stevedoring Industry Board and the 
Australian Shipping Board will be found in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 147-8. 
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The Maritime Industry Commission established during the 1939-45 War under 
National Security legislation was abolished on 19th December, 1952. Permanent 
legislation to cover many of the matters formerly dealt with by the Commission was 
enacted in 1952 in the form of amendments to the Navigation Act 1912-1950 by Act 
No. 109 of 1952 (see page 224). 


As at 30th June, 1955, the Australian Shipping Board operated 46 vessels totalling 
168,490 gross tons, of which five vessels totalling 25,169 gross tons were operated on 
time charter from private owners. The Government-owned shipping, totalling 41 
vessels of 143,320 gross tons (of which two vessels totalling 4,601 gross tons were on 
charter to private companies or other shipping organizations), comprised thirteen ‘‘ A ” 
or River Class vessels of an average of 5,133 gross tons, four “‘ B” Class vessels of an 
average of 3,930 gross tons, seven ‘ D” Class vessels of an average of 2,334 gross tona, 
two “‘ D/A” Class’ vessels of an average of 2,407 gross tons, five “‘E ” Class vessels of 
an average of 584 gross tons, two ‘“‘ Y ” Class vessels of an average of 3,460 gross tonsa 
and a collier of 4,887 gross tons, all of which were built in Australian yards, plus seven 
vessels, totalling 24,992 gross tons, which were built overseas. 


In the international sphere, ratification is still being awaited from 21 ship-owning 
nations of a Convention establishing an IJnter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization within the framework of the United Nations. The major objectives of this 
organization are to provide machinery for co-operation among governments with 
shipping engaged in international trade, and to encourage the removal by governments 
of discriminatory action and unnecessary restrictions regarding such shipping. 


This organization is designed to replace the United Maritime Consultative Council 
which was established on a tentative basis after the expiry of the war-time United 
Maritime Authority and Combined Adjustment Board. 


Up to 1st July, 1955, ratifications by seventeen countries had been lodged, and there 
is a possibility of the four others ratifying in the near future, thus bringing the organiza- 
tion into force. 


§ 8. Miscellaneous. 


1. Lighthouses.—A list of the principal lighthouses on the coast of Australia, giving 
details of the location, number, colour, character, period. candle-power and visibility 
of each light so far as particulars are available will be found in Transport and 
Communication Bulletin No. 46. 


2. Distances by Sea.—The distances by sea between the ports of the capital cities 
of Australia and the most important ports in other countries which trade with Australia 
are shown in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 45. 


3. Shipping Freight Rates—The Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics shows 
a list of the ruling freight rates for general merchandise in respect of both oversea and 
interstate shipments. At 31st December, 1955, the rate for general merchandise from 
Australia to the United Kingdom and Continent was £8 6s. 6d. per ton weight or 
measurement while the rates for wheat (bagged) and wool (greasy) were respectively 
£8 158. per ton weight and 2.76d. less 7 per cent. per lb. These rates, which are expressed 
in sterling, are subject to an adjustment of 25$ per cent. when freight is prepaid in 
Australia. 


4. Depth of Water at Main Ports.—A table, compiled from information supplied by 
the Director of Navigation, showing the depth of water available and tides at principal 
ports of Australia at ist January, 1955, is included in Transport and Communication 
Bulletin No. 45. 


5. Shipping Casualties—Courts of Marine Inquiry are constituted by a Magistrate 
assisted by skilled assessors, and, when necessary, are held at the principal port in each 
State and at Launceston (Tasmania). Such courts have power to deal with the 
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certificates of officers who are found at fault. Particulars of shipping casualties reported 
on or near the coast during the years 1950 to 1954 are shown in the table below. Thia 
information also was furnished by the Director of Navigation. 


SHIPPING LOSSES AND CASUALTIES : AUSTRALIA. 











Shipping Lusses. Shipping Casualties. 
Year. 

Vessels. Net Tons. | Lives Lost. Vesseiz. Net Tons. | Lives Lost. 
1950 ae 4 9.735 20 191 611,084 22 
1951 of 5 2,908 5 205 650,718 5 
1952 ae I 197 16 153 431,851 16 
1953 ae ae os st 85 242,972 of 
1954 oe % ae 149 426,878 ee 





6. Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping Legislation.—By Section 51 (i) of the 
Commonwealth Constitution. the Parliament of the Commonwealth is empowered to 
make laws in respect of trade and commerce with other countries and among the States. 
By Section 98 the power in this particular respect is further defined as extending to 
navigation and shipping. 


A review of the introduction and development of the Navigation Act 1912-1950 
was given in Official Year Book No. 40, pp. 110-2. Amendments to the Principal Act 
were made by the Navigation Act 1952, the provisions of which covered the settlement of 
maritime industrial disputes, standards of accommodation to be provided on ships and 
the engagement and discipline of seamen. 


Other shipping Acts under the Trade and Commerce power of the Commonwealth 
are the Sea-Carriage of Goods Act 1924. the Seamen’s Compensation Act 1911-1954, and 
the Seamen’s War Pensions and Allowances Act 1940-1955. 


7. Ports and Harbours—A report on “The Turn-round of Ships in Australian 
Ports” was submitted to the Commonwealth Government by Henry Basten. C.M.G., 
on 4th January, 1952. The report deals with all factors affecting the turn-round of ships 
and congestion in Australian ports and the measures that might be taken to effect 
improvement on both short-term and long-term bases. 


B. GOVERNMI NT RAILWAYS. 


1. General.—The first steam-operated railway in Australia, between Melbourne and 
Port Melbourne, a distance of two miles, was opened on 12th September, 1854. It 
was owned and operated by the Melbourne and Hobson's Bay Railway. In the next 
one hundred years the mileage increased greatly and at 30th June, 1954, 26,633 route- 
miles (excluding several hundred miles of privately-owned line) were open for traffic. 
The operation of Australia-wide services is, however, greatly hampered by the presence 
of many break-of-gauge stations, necessitated by the several gauges at present in use. 
The policy of Government ownership and control of railways has been adopted in each 
State and at 30th June, 1954, 24,432 route-miles were owned by the State Governments 
and 2,201 route-miles by the Commonwealth Government. In the following tables details 
of the four lines owned by the Commonwealth are grouped and shown with the totals 
for the various State-owned systems. Separate particulars for each Commonwealth line 
and more detailed statistics for all lines are shown in the Transport and Communication 
Bulletin issued by this Bureau. 


In some States there are comparatively small privately-owned railway systema 
offering passenger and freight services to the public. Details of these private railways 
were included in Official Year Book No. 39 and previous issues, but owing to their relative 
unimportance and the incomplete nature of the statistics available the series has been 
discontinued. 
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2. Railway Communication in Austrajia.—An account of the progress of railway 
construction in Australia since the opening of the first Jine in 1854 will be found in Officia} 
Year Books No. 6, p. 681 and No. 22, p. 259. The main ports on the mainland are 
connected by lines running approximately parallel to the coast and are the focal points 
of lines which radiate inland to the agricultural, mining and pastoral areas of the continent 
to a distance which reaches 600 miles at some points. However, Darwin in the Northern 
Territory is not connected by rail to any other port in Australia. A 3 ft. 6 in. gauge 
railway extends southward from Darwin to Birdum, a distance of 317 miles, and from 
Port Augusta in South Australia northwards to Alice Springs in Central Australia, a 
distance of 771 miles. The report by the late Sir Harold Clapp to the Commonwealth 
Government, details of which appear in Official Year Book No. 37, p. 146, did not recom. 
mend the linking of the termini at Alice Springs and Birdum.* An all-weather road 
was built to cover the intervening distance and much gonds traffic now passes along this 
road. The travelling times of trains on the main lines of Australia are being lessened and 
the haulage capacity increased by the introduction of diesel railcars and diesel-electrio 
locomotives. Eleven diesel-electric locomotives now operate all train services on the 
Trans-Australia Railway between Port Pirie and Kalgoorlie, and, in the near future, steam 
locomotive power on the Central and North Australia Railways will be replaced by 
diesel-electric power. Tho State railway systems also are making increasing use of 
diesel-electric locomotives, particularly to lessen the time taken on long-distance passenger 
and goods services. 

3. Government Railways Development.—In spite of the great extensions of State 
railways since 1875 and also the construction of various railways by the Commonwealth 
Government, there are still, in some States, immense areas of country which are as yet 
practically undeveloped, and in which little in the nature of permanent settlement 
has been accomplished. The general policy of the States was to extend the existing lines 
inland in the form of light railways as settlement increased, and while it is true that 
lines which were not likely to be commercially successful in the immediate future have 
been constructed from time to time for the purpose of encouraging settlement, the general 
principle that the railways should be self-supporting was kept in view. 

The greatest recorded route-mileage of Government railways was 27,251 at 30th 
June, 1940. Although short lengths of line have been opened since that date, most 
railway construction is being confined to the duplication and electrification of existing 
main lines. The closure of other lines (mainly developmental branch lines whose 
retention would have been uneconomic), especially in Victoria and Western Australia, 
has resulted in a considerable decrease in route-mileage. Variations in route-mileage 
in each State and Territory during the ten years ended 30th June, 1954 are shown in 
the following table. 

GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: VARIATIONS IN ROUTE-MILEAGE, TEN YEARS 
ENDED 30th JUNE, 1954. 
(Miles.) 





Variations during Ten Years | 
ended 30th June, 1954 due to— Route-mileuge 





Route-mileage 











State or Territery. at 30th June, at 30th June 
ea Lines Opened. | Lines Closed. wae 

New South Wales .. ae 6,369 | as 27 6,342 
Victoria .. ss ee 4,597 15 281 45241 
Queensland an ws 6,566 | “ ' 6 6,560 
South Australia ns a 3.799 ! 17 | a 3,816 
Western Australia .. vs 45335 + 8 a | 4,565 
Tasmania .. : we 642 ae ! 614 
Northern Territory 4go | ae i ‘| 490 
Australian Capital Territory .. 5: ha : ' 5 

an 

i 

Australia... Ss 27,213 40 620 26,633 








, * This is, however, provided for in the Commonwealth-South Australia Agreement referred to 
in para. 4. 
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4. Standardization of Railway Gauges.—A summary of the report and recommen- 
dations relating to the standardization of Australia’s railway gauges on the basis of a 
4 ft. 84 in. gauge, made in March, 1945 at the request of the Commonwealth Government 
by the late Sir Harold Clapp, then Director-General of Land Transport, Commonwealth 
Department of Transport, together with an outline of the agreement between the Com- 
monwealtb Government and the States of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia 
regarding the standardization of railway gauges in their respective States is contained in 
Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 146-9. The agreement, which was signed in 1946, was 
ratified by the Governments of the Commonwealth, of Victoria and of South Australia, 
but not by the New South Wales Government. After some time had elapsed and New 
South Wales had failed to ratify the agreement, the Commonwealth Government decided 
to enter into a separate agreement with South Australia, and the necessary legislation 
was enacted in 1949 by each Government concerned. Action was also taken to invite 
the Victorian Government to discuss the subject of a separate agreement, but to date 
there has been no legislative action. The Commonwealth-South Australia Agreement 
provides for the same standardization work to be. carried out in South Australia as 
would have been carried out had New South Wales ratified the original Commonwealth- 
Three States Agreement, and that over a period of years the Commonwealth should 
contribute 7o per cent. and South Australia be responsible for the remaining 30 per 
cent. of the estimated cost. * 


5. Grafton-South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line—The first step towards uniform 
gauge railway communication between the capitals of the mainland States was effected 
in 1930 with the construction of the 4 ft. 8} in. gauge line from Grafton to South Brisbane. 
The finance required for the construction was provided by the Commonwealth Government, 
For details of the agreement, between the Commonwealth and New South Wales and 
Queensland, see Official Year Book No. 31, p.122. 


This line is operated by the New South Wales Railways and details of operationa 
in New South Wales are included with those of the New South Wales system. Details 
of operations on the Queensland portion are included with Queensland railway statistica 
unless otherwise specified. 


6. Mileage Open for Traffic, all Lines—Almest all the railways open for general 
traffic in Australia are owned and controlled by the State or Commonwealth Governments. 
Private lines have been Jaid down for the purpose of opening up forest lands, mining 
districts or sugar areas. These lines are not generally used for the conveyance of 
passengers or the public conveyance of goods. 

The following table shows the route-mileage of Commonwealth and State lines open 
in each State at different periods since the inauguration of railways in Australia in 1854 
up to the year 1953-54 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : ROUTE-MILEAGE OPEN. 





























(Miles.) 
At3oth June—, aa Vic. Qld. 8.A. W.A. Tas. NT. | ACT. | Aust. 
a 

1855(b) .. 14 ai. a sa e as fs 23 
1861(b) .. 73 114 ae 56 fe Ss Ee te 243 
1871(b) .. 358 276: 218 133 5 45 ar Si 1,030 
1881(5) .. 996 | 1,247 800 832 92 45 ‘is 4,012 
1891 é 2,182 | 2,763 | 2,195 | 1,666 198 351 145 we 9,500 
1901 .. | 2,846 | 3,237 | 2,801 | 1,736} 1,355 457 145 sid 12,577 
1911 -» | 3,762 | 3,523 | 3,868 | 1,935 | 2,376 47° 145 oe 16,079 
1921 ++ | 55043 | 4,267 | 5,752 | 3,408 | 3,992 630 199 5 | 23,296 
1931 -. | 6,247 | 4,514 | 6,529 | 3,808 | 4,634 665 317 5 | 26,809 
TQ41 -- | 6,368 | 4,518 | 6,567 | 3,809 | 4.835 642 490 5 | 27,234 
1951 -- | 6,354 | 4.445 | 6,560 | 3,805 | 4,682 605 490 5 | 26,946 
1954 .. | 6,342 | 4,241 | 6,560 | 3,816 | 4,565 605 | 490 5 | 26,624 





(a) Includes route-mileage under the control of the Victorian Railways De pares a8 follows—1931, 
203 route-miles; 1941 and later years, 24x route-miles. (b) At 3xst December. 
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At 30th June, 1954, 172 route-miles in Victoria and 126 route-miles in New South 
Wales were electrified. 


The next table shows for each State the length of Government lines open in relation 
to both population and area at 30th June, 1954. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : ROUTE-MILEAGE OPEN AT 30th JUNE, 1954, 
(Miles.) 





Particulars. N.S.W Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. | Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. | Aust. 











Route-mileage open | 6,342) 4,241] 6,560) 3,816 4,565} 605) 490 5| 26,624 
Per 1.000 of popula- 

tion ne ae 1.85) 1.73) 4.98) 4.79] 7-14] 1.96] 29.78] 0.17] 2.96 
Per 1,000 square miles | 20.50] 48.26) 9.78) 10.04] 4.68] 23.08} 0.94) 5.32] 8.95 





7. Classification of Lines according to Gauge, 1953-54.—The next table shows tho 
route-mileage of Government railways open in each State and Territory at 30th June, 
1954, Classified according to gauge. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : GAUGES, AT 30th JUNE, 1954. 








{Route-miles.) 
Gauge N.S.W. | Vic. Qia S.A WA Tas. N.T Aust. 
3 ft. 3in. «+ (@) 241 4;197 1.506 is 3 6.934 
4 ft. 88 in, vs 6,101 oe (b) 69 K(r) 654 He) 454 sa fe 7,283 
3 ft. 6in. oe ra a 6,461 |(d)1,566 4,111 605 {(¢) 490 13,233 
2 ft. 6in. 44 Sd or ae Ae he 44 
2ft.oin. : 30 30 
Total ote 6,342 45241 6,560 3,816 4,565 605 490 5 | 26,624 
(a) Portion of Victorian system. (6) Queensland section of Grufton-South Brisbane Uniform 
wauge Line. (c) Portion of Commonwealth system. (d) Includes 598 miles of Commonwealth 
system. 


8. Summary of Operations, 1953-54.—In the following table a summary is shown 
of the working of Government railways open in Australia during the year ended 3cth 
June, 1954 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 1953 54. 





Common- State 
Particulars. fe Railways. Total. 

Route-mileage open, 30th June,1954_—ix. «j miles 2,201 24,423 26,624 
Gross revenue a aa ais £’000 3,402 166,461 169,863 
-s 9 per traffic train-mile +.» pence 418 437 436 
Working expenses . os -» £000 |(a) 2,897 165,287 168,184 
* i per traffic train-mile .. _ pence 356 433 432 
Net revenue ies we -  £’000 505 1,174 1,679 
es os per traffic train-mile + pence 62 3 4 
Traffic train-miles.. a2 aes 000 1,953 91,511 93,464 
Passenger-journeys.. a 6 *000 224 510,457 510,681 
Goods and livestock carried .. .. 000 tons 762 40,486 47,248 
Average number of employees(5) 3 ea 2,490 140,967 143,457 
” earnings per employee £ 780 825 824 


(a) Exclndes amounts paid for Commissioner's salary, Governmevt contributions under the 
Superannuation Act, Accident and Insurance Fund and proportion of salaries of Auditor-General’s 
staff—tota!, £75,327. (b) Excludes construction staff except in respect of Victoria. 
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9. Summary, States, 1953-54.—The following table shows, for Government railways 
in Australia, particulars of the mileage open, cost of construction and equipment. 
passengers and goods carried and train-miles run during 1953-54. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : SUMMARY, 1953-54. 

















Mileage Open.(a) ial Rol 
uaiway System, |] tom and | Passonger- | $0088 ant | Trofi 
ee Route Track Ranipment) Journeys. | "Carried. (0) 
. 5 g 
Year. 
Miles. Miles. £’000. 7000. 7000 tons.| ’ooo. 

New South Wales .. 6,101 8,439 | 13,303 | 278,904 i(c)20,140 | 37,506 
Victoria... fs 42482 59875 8,082 | 166,106 9,200 18,303 
Queensland. . os 6,560 7,501 8,614 | 35,879 8,081 | 19,241 
South Australia me 2,564 3,178 2,069 | 17,605 45133 79359 
Western Australia .. 4,111 4,686 6,110 8,678 3,206 7,204 
Tasmania .. Re 605 706 352 3,285 968 1,898 
Commonwealth ox 2,201 2,365 1,230 224 762 1,953 
Australia ms 26,624 | 32,750] 39,766 | 510,681 | 46,760} 93,464 














(a) At 30th June, 1954. (b) Excludes non-revenue train-miles and assistant and light locomotive- 
miles. (ec) Partly estimated. 


10. Gross Revenue.—(i) General. The gross revenue is composed of (a) receipte 
trom coaching traffic, including the carriage of mails, horses, parcels, etc., by passenger 
trains ; (6) receipts from the carriage of goods and livestock; and (c) rents and mis- 
cellaneous items. State Govornment grants are excluded. Details of these grants made 
during 1953-54 are as follows :—£1,000,000 for the working of country development lines 
and £800,000 to subsidize payments from Superannuation Account in New South Wales ; 
£1,930,908 to limit interest payments to 1 per cent. on loan liability in Victoria ; £3,200,000 
towards working expenses and £800,000 towards debt charges in South Australia; and 
£10,000 for sick leave funds in Tasmania. 

(ii) Coaching, Goods and Miscellaneous Receipts. (a) Summary. In the following 
table the gross revenue is shown for the years 1951-52 to 1953-54, together with the 
revenue per average route-mile worked and per traffic train-mile :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : GROSS REVENUE.(a) 


























Year, N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. oweata. | Aust. 
Tora, Gross REVENUE. 
(£’000.) 
1951-52 .. | 68,910 | 24,186) 23.357 | 9,457 8,885 1,798 | 2,925 | 139,518 
1952-53 -- | 72,676 | 31,864 | 25,085 | 11,891 | 7,667} 2,039} 2,710 | 154,832 
1953-54 ++ | 74,569 | 35,707 | 30,223 | 12,718 | 11,111 | 2,133 | 3,402 | 169,863 
Gross REVENUE PER Average Rovre-miLE Workep. 
(£.) - 
: : fe he 
| 
1951-52 .. | 11,273 | 5,160 3,561 3,704 2,160 2,972 1,329 5,198 
1952~53 -. | 13,889 | 6,811 3,061 4,658 1,866 3.370 1,231 55777 
1953-54 ++ | 12,222 | 7,806 4,607} 4,960] 2,703} 3,526] 1,546 6,380 








(a) Excludes Government grants ; gee para. ro (i) above. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: GROSS REVENUE(a)—continucd. 


| i -_ 
Year. N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. ' W. Aust. Tas. po weeth., Anst 











Gross REVENUE PER TRAFFIC TRAIN-MILE. 
(Pence.) 





o 
1951-52 .. | 413-33 | 341-99 | 300.54 | 326.86 | 313.53 | 206.24 
1952-53 .- | 480.65 | 432.29 | 335-94 | 396.40 spo. | 245.96 


371.70 | 358.63 
374-16 | 418.83 
418.09 | 436.18 





1953-54 -- | 477-16 | 468.21 | 376.98 | 414.78 | 370.17 | 269.72 





‘Excludes Government grants ; see para. ro (i) above. 


(a 


(b) Distribution. The following table shows the gross revenue for the year 1953-54 
classified according to the main three sources of receipts and the proportion of the total 
receipts obtained from each source. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: DISTRIBUTION OF GROSS REVENUE, 1953-54. 




















Gross Revenue, Proportion of Total. 

Railway System. Goods Goods : 

; Miscel- ‘ Miscel- 

corns, Livestock. Taneous, | Coaching. ‘ison ianeous. 

£o0n. | £’000. | £’000, % % % 

New South Wales .. | 18,041 | 52,847 | 3,681 | 24.19} 70.87 4.94 
Victoria .. a aa 11,013 | 22,655 2,039 30.84 | 63.45 5.71 
Queensland ves re 4,593 | 24,815 15 15.20 | 82.10 2.70 
South Australia .. ba 1,823 {| 10,007 888 | 14.34 | 78.68 6.98 
Western Australia ie 1,251 9,308 552 | 11.26] 83.77 4.97 
Tasmania i ae 216 1,855 62] 10.12} 86.99 2.89 
Commonwealth .. ae 789 2,320 293 23.19] 68.20 8.61 
Australia... -» | 37,726 | 123,807 8,330 22.21 72.89 4.90 





NorTEe.—Detafls of gross revenue classified according to coaching, goods and livestock and misceHapeone 
receipts for the years 1944-45 to 1953-54 are shown in T'ransport and Communication Bulletin No. 45. 


11. Working Expenses.—(i) General. In order to make an adequate comparison o! 
the working expenses as between the several States and Territories, allowance should be 
made for the variation of gauges and of physical and traffic conditions, not only on the 
different systems of the State and Commonwealth railways, but also on different portions 
of the same system. When traffic is light, the proportion of working expenses to 
tevenue is naturally greater than when traffic is heavy; and this is especially true in 
Australia, where ton-mile rates are in many cases based on a tapering principle—ice., 
a lower rate per ton-mile is charged upon merchandise from remote interior districts— 
and where on many of the lines there is but, little back loading. 


Working expenses, wherever presented in the Railways section of this chapter. 
exclude interest, sinking fund, exchange and certain other payments (see paras. 12 and 13 
following). 


During the war years large amounts were set aside by the railways as reserves, 
mainly to provide for depreciation and accrued leave, to be expended as circumstances 
permit. Particulars of these amounts, which were included in working expenses and 
which in the year 1942-43 aggregated nearly £10 million and over the whole period 
about £30 million, were given in Official Year Book No. 38, page 175. 
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(ii) Working Expenses. The following table shows the total working expenses, the 
ratio of working expenses to gross revenue and working expenses per average route-mile 
worked and per traffic train-mile for the years 1951-52 to 1953-54 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : WORKING EXPENSES. 





Year. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | w. Aust. 





Tas. | emeata. | Aust. 
(a) 





Toran Workina Exprenses. 





{£’000.) 
1951-52 .. | 64,020 | 29,612 | 24,646 { 13,505 | 11,016 2,567 2,808 | 148,174 
1952-53 -. | 66,452 | 34.008 | 27,979 | 15.013 | 12,510 2,864 2,728 | 161,554 
1953-54 -- | 68,197 | 35,951 | 29,103 | 14,934 | 14,298 2,804 2,897 | 168,184 





Ratio oF Workinc EXPENSES TO Gross REVENUE. 
(Per cent.) 





(951-52 .. Q2.90 | 122.43 | 105.51 | 142.81 | 123.98 | 142.81 95.99 | 106.20 
1952-53 .. 91.44 | 106.73 | 103.67 | 126.26 | 163.18 | 140.44 | 100.66 | 104.34 
1953-54 -- | 91-45 | 100.68 | 96.30 | 117.42 | 128.68 | 131.48 | 85.14 | 99.01 








Workina EXPENSES PER AVERAGE ROUTE-MILE WoRKED, 








(£.) 
1951-52 .- | 10,473} 6,318 |] 3.757 | 5.2900] 2,678) 4.243] 1,276} 5,521 
1952-53 9,871 | 7.270 +265 | 5.881 | 3.945 | 4.734] 1,239] 6,028 


1953-54 +» | 11,178 | 7,860 | 4,436] 5,825 | 3,478 | 4,635 | 1,316 | 6,317 


Workine Exrenses PER TraFric TRslN-MILE, 
(Pence.) 





1951-52 .. | 384.00 | 418.72 | 317.11 | 466.79 | 388.72 } 204.54 | 356.80 | 380.88 
1952-53 -- | 439-49 | 461.38 | 361.71 | 500.49 | 571.34 | 345-42 | 376.63 | 436.¢9 
1953-54 -- | 436.39 | 471-41 | 363.01 | 487.05 | 476.35 | 354.64 | 355.98 | 431.86 





(a) See para. 8, nute (a), page 227. 


(iii) Distribution. The following table shows the total working expenses for the 
year 1953-54 classified according to the main four expenditure headings. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES, 1953-54, 














{ £'000.) 

Maintenance * Total 

Moti Oth ao 
sate rom Re | voseeln | ame |Site, | te 
New South Wales a 12,409 27,369 15,777 12,642 68,197 
Victoria 7 aa 75774 12,054 8,818 71395 35,951 
Queensland . . 7,089 13,572 6,733 1,709 29,103 
South Australia F 2,536 7,429 3,514 1,455 14,934 
Western Australia ar 2,456 6,814 3,031 1,997 14,298 
Tasmania ea 676 1,198 597 333 2,804 
Commonwealth(b) a. 782 1,396 526 193 2,897 
Australia. . oe 33,722 69,832 38,996 25,034 168,184 





(a) Includes maintenance of rulling stock. (b) See para. 8, note (a), page 227. 
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12. Net Revenue.—The following table shows for the years 1951-52 to 1953-54 
the net revenue, i.e., the excess of gross revenue over working expenses, the amount of 
such net revenue per average route-mile worked and per traffic train-mile, the interest 
on railway loan expenditure and the profit or loss after paying interest :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: NET REVENUE, INTEREST, AND PROFIT OR LOSS. 





Year. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | w. Aust, | Tas. | wean | Aust. 





ToTtaL NET REVENUE. 





(£’000.) 
1951-52 .. 4,890 } —5,426 | ~1,288 iad 2,131; ~—770 | (a) 117) —8,656 
1952-53 .. 6,224 | —2,144 | ~1.993 | —3,122; —4,844] —825 | (a)— 18] —6,722 


1953-54 -- 6,372 |— 244 1,120 mien —3,187} —671 | (a) 505 1,679 





Net REVENUE PER AVERAGE ROUTE-MILE WORKED. 





(£.) 
1951-52 .. 800 | —1,158 | —196 | —1,586} — 518} —1,271 | (a) 53 —323 
1952-53 .- 1,018 |— 459] —304 | —1,223} —1,179} —1,364|(a@)— 5) —251 
1953-54 -- | 1,044 /— 54 171 | — 865] — 775} —1,109 | (a) 230) 63 





Net REVENUE PER TRAFFIC TRAIN-MILE. 





(Pence.) 
1951-52 .. 29.33 |—76.73 |~16.57 |—139.93|— 75.19|—88.30 {(a) 14.90] —22.25 
1952-53 .. | 41.16 |—29.09 |~25.77 |—104.09|—22T.21;—99.46 |(a)—2.47] —18.18 
1953-54 -- | 40.77 |— 3.20] 13.97 |— 72.27/—106.18}—84.92 |(a) 62.11 4-32 





INTEREST PAYMENTS. 





({£’000.) 
1951-52 .. 6,121 2,041 1,669 1,064 ig 196 290)(b) 12,180 
1952-53 -- 6,342 2,128 1,874 1,076, oa] 222 290)/b) 12,855 


1953-54 -- | 6,523 | 2,303 | 2,211 sai | 254 \(c) sai Ns 14,073 


Net Prorit or Loss, 








(£’000.) 
1951-52 .. | —1,232 | —7,447 | —2,957 | —5,113| —2,847]— 966 | (a)—173] —20,837 
1952-53 -. | — 118 | —4,272 | —3,867 | —4,199] —5,685) —1,047 | (a) —308| —19,578 
1953-54 -- |— 151 | —2,547 | 1,091 | —3,378) —4,3211— 925 |(a) 101) —12,304 
(a) See para. 8, note (a), page 227. (b) Includes Commonwealth Government share of interest on 
Uniform Gauge Railway, £82.375. (ce) Includes exchange. 


NoTE.—-Minus sign (—) denotes loss. 


In the graphs accompanying this chapter the gross and net revenue and working 
expenses are shown from 1870 to 1954. 
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13. Exchange.—Exchapge on interest payments abroad and certain other charges 
are not included in the table above. These items are not charged against the railways 
in Queensland and Western Australia and have been excluded for the purposes of com- 
parison. In the remaining States the amounts paid on account of exchange during 
1953-54 were :—New South Wales, £527,000; Victoria, £126,506; South Australia, 
£67,877 ; and Tasmania, £5,432. 


14. Traffic.—{i) General. Reference has already been made to the difference in the 
traffic conditions on many of the lines. These conditions differ not only in the several 
State and Commonwealth systems, but also on diff-rent lines in the same system, and 
apply to both passenger and goods traffic. By far the grester part of the population of 
Australia is confined to a fringe of country near the coast, more especially in the eastern 
and southern districts. A large proportion of the railway traffic between the chief 
ventres of population is therefore carried over lines in the neighbourhood of the coast. 
and is thus. in some cases, open to seaborne competition. In recent years competition 
from road and air transport has become an important factor. 


The following table shows particulars of railway traffic for the years 1951-52 to 
1953-54 *— 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : TRAFFIC, 

















Year. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’laod. | S. Aust, | W. Aust. Tas. | C'wealth. Aust. 
PASSENGER-JOURNEYS. 
(’009.) 
1951-52 .. | 268,168 | 165,131 | 35,003 | 18,269 | 10.536 3,186 Tor | 500,484 
1952-53 .. | 271.699 | 162,857 | 35.819 | 17,565 6,339 3,15t 190 | 497,620 
1953-54 -- |278,904 ; 166,106 | 35,879 | 17,605 8,678 3,285 224 | 510,681 








PaSSENGER-JOURNEYS PER AVERAGE ROUTE-MILE WORKED. 








(Number.) 
1951-52 .. | 43,868 | 35,232 5.336 7,156 2,562 5,266 87 | 18,648 
1952-53 .. | 44.446 | 34,813 5,400 6,880 1.543 5.208 86 18,568 
1953-54 -- | 45,714 | 36,315 | 5,469 | 6,866] 2,111 | 5,430 102 19,181 





Goops AND LIvESTocK CaBRIED. 





(ooo Tons.) 
(a) 
1951-52 .. | 19,817 9,204 6,741 3,941 3,063 889 604 445349 
1952-53 .. 19,121 9,192 7.351 45147 2,619 897 660 43,987 


1953-54 «+ | 20,140 | 9,200] 8,081 | 4,433 | 3,206 968 762 | 46,790 








Goons, ETc., CARRIED PER AvERaGE RoUTE-MILE WorKED. 








(Tons.) 
\ 
1951-52 .. | 3,242 | 1,964} 1,028] 1,544 745 | 1,469 315, 1,652 
1952-53 .. 3,128 1,965 I,121 1,6°4 638 1,483 300 1,641 
1953-54 -- 3,301 2,011 1,232 1,729 780 1,600 346 1,757 





(a) Partly estimated. 


(ii) Metropolitan and Country Passenger Traffic and Revenue, 1953-54. A further 
indication of the difference in passenger traffic conditions is obtained from the com- 
parison of the volume of metropolitan and suburban und country traffic during 1953-54 
shown below. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND RECEIPTS, 1953-54. 











Passenger-journeys. | Revenue. 
(‘ooo.) (£’000.) 
Railway System. Metro- Metro- | 
pelea Country. Total. mee Country. Total. 
Suburban. Suburban. 
New South Wales... (a) (a) 278,904 (a) (a) (6)16,210 
Victoria. «. | 157,659 8,447 | 166,106 5,856 3,963 9,819 
Queensland. . «« | 29,475 6,404 | 35,879 755 2,616 | 3,373 
South Australia ‘os 16,122 1,483 17,605 531 865 1,396 
Western Australis .. 7,816 862 8,678 238 645 883 
Tasmania .. ae 2,509 776 3,285 53 121 174 
Commonwealth a Sc 224 224 os 605 605 
Australia se (a) {a) 510,681 (a) (a) 32,458 
(a) Not availaole, (6) Estimated. 


(iii) Goods Traffic. (a) Classification. Some indication of the differing conditions of 
the traffic in each system may be gained by an examination of the tonnage of the various 
classes of commodities carried, and of the revenue derived therefrom. The following 
table shows the number of tons of various commodities carried during 1953-54. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES CARRIED. 





1953-54. 
(’000 Tous.) ; 
Coal Grain All Other 
¢ Oth Live- 

Railway System. Coke and Minerals. ant Wool. Hook: moo Total. 
New South Wales .. (a) (a) (b) 1,222 |(c) 197 (c) 789 | 17,932 | 20,140 
Victoria .. a 1,855 114 | 1,511 579 | 5,021 | 9,200 
Queenstand .» {(d)1,667 {(e) 641 \(f)3,288 “68 761 1,656 | 8,08% 
South Australia .. 601 974 988 44 227 1,599 | 4,433 
Western Australia. . 536 271 852 51 123 1,373 3,206 
Tasmania is 207 43 (ff) 43 3 20 652 968 
Commonwealth .. 476 8 6 5 84 183 762 

Australia... (9) (9) (9) 488 | 2,583 | 28,416 } 46,790 

(a) Included with ‘“ All Other Commodities ” (b) Grain only. (c) Estimated. 

(d) Exctudes shale. (e) Includes shale. (f)” Agricultural produce. (g) Not available. 


(b) Revenue. The following table shows the revenue derived from goods and live- 
stock traffic during 1953-54 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : REVENUE FROM GOODS AND LIVESTOCK TRAFFIC, 













1953-54, 
( £7009.) 
Coal, Other Grain Live. | All Other 
Rail System. Cok d . Com- Total. 
ay yale (Coke SOE Tinea | 9d] MOS I atoms || Oa 
New Suuth Wales .. 9,015 (a) (a) {a) 3,930 | 39,902 | 52,847 
Victoria .. ++ | 25165 17I | 4,590 738 | 1,633 | 13,358 | 22,655 
Queensland (b)2;972 |\{c) 1,819 (d) 4,995} 1,032 3,130 | 10,867 | 24,815 
South Australia 391 2,580 1,342 243 725 4;726 | 10,007 
Western Australia. . 987 549 1,507 275 344 5,646 9,303 
Tasmania a 428 7B 82 10 50 1,207 1,855 
Commonwealth .. 721 14 10 27 270 1,278 2,320 
Australia .. |} 16,679 (e) (e) {e) 10,082 | 76,984 ' 123,807 
(a) Iucluded with revenue from “ All Other Commodities ”, (d) Exetudes revenue from shale 


(e) Includes revenue from shale. (d) Agricultural produce. (e) Not available, 
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(iv) Passenger-mileage. The following table shows particulars of passenger-mileage 
in respect of the Government railways in Australia for the years 1951~52 to 1953-54. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS : PASSENGER-MILEAGE SUMMARY. 





| | Passenger Earnings. 





Average | Average 






































































































































Year |Passenger| Tota! [Number of; Mileage Per Per Density 
ended | Train- | Passenger- |Passengers' per Average; Per Pas- oO 
30th miles. miles. per Passenger-}| Gross. | Route- Pas- senger Traffic. 
June— Train- | journey. mile senger- | Train- (a) 
mile. Worked. e. mile. ° 
{(’000.) {’000.) (Miles.) | (£’000.) (£) (Pence.) | (Pence.) 
New Sours WALzgs. 
1952; (db) (b) (5) (6) fe 15.474) 2,531 | (6) (5) (b) 
1053 | aro25| (0) |) | () lers.d7x| 21506] (8) | 174) (6) 
1954 22,157 (b) (d) (5) |e 16,210] 2,657 (5) 176 (5) E 
VICTORIA. 
1952 11,196 1,780,854 159 10.78 | 8,116 | 1,732 1.09 174 380,037 
1953 | 11,933 |1,805,506 151 11.09 | 9,371 | 2,003 | 1.25} 188 | 385,957 
1954 12,808 1,857,959 145 I1t.19 | 9,819 | 2,147 1.27 184 | 406,200 
QUEENSLAND. (d) 
1952 6,916 | = (8) (b) (b) 2,915 444 { (0) tor { (8) 
1953 | 7,087 | (6) | (b) | () | zo7r} 453] () | tor] (6) 
1954 73155 () (b) (b) 3.242) 500 (b) rog |__(b) 
Sout AUSTRALIA. 
1952 3,951 | 281,364 7, 15.40] 1,279 501 1.09 | 78 | 110,029 
1953 | 4,052 | 275,341 68 | 15.68] 1,359 532 1.18 | 81 | 107,850 
1954 4,157 | 280,524 67 —-15.93, |_ 1,396 544 } 1.19 | 81 | 109,409 
WeEsTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1952 2,147 | 147.907; 69] 14.04 git 221 | 1.48 102 | 35,961 
1953 1,584 | 109,574 69} 17.28 698 170 1.53 106 | 26,673 
1954 2,216 | 135,841 61! 15.65 883 215 1.56 96 | 33,043 
TASMANIA, 
1952 927 38,539 42 | 12.09 177 203 I.10 46 | 63,701 
1953 | 887 | 36,039 | 41 | 11-44] 173) 286] 1.15 47 | 59,569 
1954 878} 37:75! 431 11.49! 174) 288 | 1.41 48 | 62,398 
CoMMONWEALTH.(e) 
1952 583 60,446 104 | 316.58 501 228 1.99 206 | 27,463 
1953 641 62,885 98 | 330.71 516 234 1.97 193 | 28,571 
1954 74° 73379 99 } 327-54 605 275 1.98 197 5 33,335 
(a) Total passenger-miles per average route-mile worked. {b) Not available. {c) Estimated. 
(@) Excludes Queensland portion of Grafton-South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line. (e) Railwaye 


controlled by Commonwealth Government. 


NoTe.—Train-miles refer to traffic mileages only and exclude non-revenue train-miles and assistant 


and light locomotive-miles. 
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(v) Ton-mileage. Particulars of ton-mileage in respect of Government railways 
in Australia are shown in the following table for each of the years 1951-52 to 1953-54. 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: TON-MILEAGE SUMMARY. 





Goods and Livestock Earnings. 





Average 



























































Year a A Average 
endrd Gods Toe et on Haul - Per Per Density 
0: tir per verage G s 
Sune | miles. miles. Pane ton. Gross. Houte- P oe and Traffic. 
ae mile. mile. (a) 
(‘o00.) (‘o00.) (Tons.) (Miles.) | (£’000.) (£) (Pence.) | (Pence.) 
New Souts Wates. 
£952 (6) |e2,906,947) (4) 147 | 43,351 | 7,003; 3-58 / (6) | 475,535 
1953 14,364 |c2,S00,366 195 146 | 48.728 | 7.971 | 4.18 814 | 458,100 
1954 _|_ 15,349 |e2,849,803 186 142 | 52,847 | 8,662 ' 4.45 826 | 467,104 
VICTORIA. 
1952 5.777 | 1,280,191 222 139 | 13,319 | 2,842 2.50 553 | 273,136 
1953 5,757 | 1,262,454 219 137 | 19.381 | 4.143 | 3.68 808 | 269,870 
1954 5:495 | 1,269,772 231 138 | 22,655 | 4,926 | 4.28 990 | 277,606 
QUEENSLAND.(d) 
1952 | 11,506 | 1,265,664 110 196 | 17,837 | 2,756 | 3-39 373 | 194,988 
1953 | 11,252 | 1,275,179, 113 180 | 20,390 | 3,141 | 3.84 435 | 196.453 
1954 11,883 | 1,355,948 114 173 | 24,217 | 3,756 | 4.27 489 © 208,897 
Soutn Austrattia. 
1952 2,993 592,818 198 136 | 7,062 | 2,766) 2.86 566 | 232,205 
1953 3.148 | 613,77! 195 135 | 9,233 | 3.617 | 3.61 | 794 | 260,412 
1954 3,202 684,848 214 140 | 10,007 | 3,903 | 3.51 791 _| 267,101 














WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

































































1952 4,054 469,748 101 153 | 7,150, 1,739 3-65 ; 369] 114,210 
1953 3,671 | 409,591 112 156 | 6,203 j 1,510] 3.63 | 406 | 99,706 
1954 4,988 | 537,799 108 168 | 9,308 2,226 | 4.15 440 | 130,819 
TASMANIA. 
1952 1,164 88,696 76 100 | £,539 | 2.514] 4-16 317 | 146,605 
1953 1,102 83,689 76 93 | 1,776] 2,¢36] 5.09 | 387 | 138.329 
1954 1,020 87,533 86 go} 1,855 | 3,066] 5.09 437 |} 144,683 
ComMMONWEALTH.(e) 

1952 1,306 151,248 16 218 | 2,009 913 3.19 369 | 68.718 
1953 1,097 | 128,408 117 194 | 1,798 817 | 3-36 391 | 53,343 
1954 1,233 167,468 138 220 | 2,320} 1,054 3.33 459 } 76,087 

(2) Total ton-miles per average route-mile worked, (6) Not available. (c) Partly estimated. 
(d) Exelades Queensland portion of Grafton-South Brisbane (Uniform Gauge) Line. (ce) Railways 


controlled by the Commonwealth Government. 


Novre.—tTrain-miles refer to traffic mileages only and exclude non-revenue train-miles and aseistant 
and light locomotive miles. 


15. Rolling Stock.—The following table shows the number of rolling stock of 
Government railways at 30th June, 1954. Further details may be found in Transport 
and Communication Bulletin No. 45. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: ROLLING STOCK(a) AT 30th JUNE, 1954. 


























| Locomotives. 
Railway System. | ite i i a Pears cove ae 
| Steam. Riese | Other. { ‘Total. i 
New South Wales . 1,192 31 5 1,228 3,859 | 25,792 1,131 
Victoria .. + 533 39 35 607 |(c) 2,413 | 21,922 |(d)1,049 
Queensland wi 842 19 2 863 1,502 | 26,748 1,333 
South Australia .. 306 12 aid 378 |(c) 720} 8,774 \(d) 498 
Western Australia. . 413 13 10 436 634 | 12,962 665 
Tasmania ae Ior 32 6 139 184 2,584 104 
Commonwealth .. | a 15 ise 166 182} 1,787 472 
Australia 3,598 | 161 58 |} 3,817 I(e) 9,545 | 100,569 |(e) 5,253 
(a) Included in Capital Account. (b) Includes all brake vans. (c) Excludes 51 interstate 
coaching stock owned jointly by Victoria and South Australia. (d) Excludes one dynamometer 
ear owned jointly by Victoria and South Australia. (e) Includes stock owned jointly by Victoria 


and South Australia. 


16. Accidents.—The following table shows particulars of the number of persons 
killed or injured through train accidents and the movement. of rolling stock on the 
Government railways of Australia during 1953-54 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: ACCIDENTS(a), 1953-54, 














Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A,. Tas. C’wth. | Aust. 
Persons killed a 55 56 17 18 21 2 I 170 
Persons injured .. | 1,013 544 11i0| = 72 205 15 5 4 1,964 





(a) Excludes accidents to railway employees. 


Corresponding figures for earlier years will be found in the Z’ransport and Communi- 
cation Bulletin. 


17. Consumption of Coal, Oil and Petro!.—The following table shows the quantities 
uf coal, oil and petrol consumed by the various Government railways during 1953-54 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: COAL, OIL AND PETROL CONSUMED, 1953-54. 
































Coal. Oil. 
Railway : i eee 
System. Locomo- | Other Lubrica- | Diesel and| Furnace Other Cars. 
tives. Purposes. tion. Distillate. Oi}. Purposes. 
“000 tons. | 000 tons. | ’o00 gals. | ’ooo gals. | ’ooo gals. | ‘ooo gals. | ’ooo gals. 
Now South W. nee 1,478 23 440 16,120 352 125 115 
Victoria... A 286 10 323 4,212 11,204 1,178 21 
Queensland. oe 724 2r 338 1,248 522 49 124 
South Australia .. 242 8 {a) 1,346 17,647 (a) 268 
Western Australia 392 4 138 }(b) 3,379 (c) 779 | ie 
Tasmania we 41 {d} 47 972 79 56 a 
Sommonwealth, .. 45 I 65 1,457 236 634 6 
Australia .. | 3,208 67 | (a) _—_|(e) 28,734 [(e) 30,020] (a) 534 
(4) Not available. {®) Includes furnace oil. (c) Included with “ Diesel and Distillate ”. 
4d) 240 tons. (e) See notes (b) and (c). 


Particulars of the value of coal, oil and petrol consumed. during 1953-54 will be 
found in T'ransport and Communication Bulletin No. 45. 


18. Staif Employed and Salaries and Wages Paid.—The following table shows details 
of the average staff employed and the salaries and wages paid by the Government railways 


of Australia during 1953-54. Corresponding Agar for 1952-53 will be found in Transport 
and Communication Bulletin No. 44. 
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GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: AVERAGE STAFF -EMPLOYED, AND SALARIES 
AND WAGES PAID. 1953-54, 


Number of Operating stat. Number at Construction | Total Average 

















ff. (a) Salaries ty5 0s), 
Railway System. , wes Prin. 
uges ' 
Sataried.| Wages. | Total. |Salaried.! vages. | Total. | Be? | ployee. 
£’900. £ 
New South Wales «| 95543 | 457467] 55,010 23 182 205 | 46,808 851 
Victoria . «+ [(0)5,059 |b 24,121)b 29,18c}  (e) (c) {c) 24,973 856 
Queensland... es 43343 23,661] 28,00. 9 390 399 | 22,172 792 
South Australia ok 1,911 8,770] 10,68: 12 1,275 1,287 | 10,105 946 
Western Avetralls “% 2,086 13,294} 15,38¢ 1 10 Il} 10,459 680 
Tasmania ee 351 2,361 2,71" 15 132 147 1,802 664 
Commonwealth * a 382 2,108 2,49¢ 5 185 190 1.041 780 
Australia «- td 23,675 119,782|d 142.457 65 2.174 2,239 | .25,20C 824 








(a) [on Victoria, Queensland and Western Australia a considerable amount of construction work {es 
carried out by private contractors and the staff engaged are therefore not under the control of the Railways 
Commissioners, (b) Includes construction © staff. (c) Included with operating staff. 
(d) Tocludes construction staff, Victoria. 


C. TRAMWAYS. 


Nors.—Particulars of trolley-bus services in New South Wales, South Australia, 
Western Australia and Tasmania are included in this section. Particulars of those in 
Queensland are included with government and municipal omnibus services (see page 240). 


1. Systems in Operation.—{i) General. Tramway systems are in operation in all 
the capital cities and in a number of the larger towns of Anstralia, 

Since rst April, 1947, all systems have been operated by government or municipal 
authorities. Tramway systems are located in the following cities—New South Wales, 
Sydney; Victoria, Melbourne, Geelong, Bendigo and Ballarat; Queensland, Brisbane ; 
South Australia, Adelaide; Western Australia, Perth; and Tasmania, Hobart. In 
Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart, tramway systems are supplemented 
by trolley-bus services whilst in Launceston, Tasmania, trolley-buses have completely 
replaced trams. From 1941-42 all systems have been electric. 

In many parts of Australia private lines used for special purposes in connexion 
with the timber, mining, sugar, or other industries are often called tramways, but they 
are more properly railways and the traffic on them has nothing in common with that of 
the street tramways for the conveyance of passengers, which are dealt with in the present 
section. 

(ii) Total Mileage Open and Classification of Lines. The following table shows, for 
each State, the total route-mileage of tramway lines open for general passenger traffic 
at 30th June, 1955, classified (a2) according to the controlling authority ; (6) according 
to gauge. Trolley-bus route-mileage also is shown. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS : ROUTE-MILEAGE OrEN AT 30th JUNE, 1955. 






































(Miles.) 
Particulars— | N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Aust. 
Accorpine TO ConTROLLING AUTHORITY. 
Government ais 117 175 a we 31 td 323 
Municipal * | ar ae 67, 92 30 189 
Total 117 175 67 92 31 30 512 
AccorDING TO GAUGE. 

Tramwaye— 
5 ft. 3 in. Sa n 5 nes wa | de od 5 
4 ft. 84 in. 2% III 170 67 69 ea aes 417 
3 ft. 6 in. os a a sé tus 11 9 20 
Trolley-buses ie 6 a —- 23 20 21 \(b) 70 
Total ie 117 175 (a) 92 | 31 30 }(b) 512 


(a) Excludes 13 trolley-bus route-miles which are included with the Brisbane Municipal Omntbue 
Service. (0) Exclades 13 trolley-bus route-miles in Queensland. 
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2. Summary of Operations, Australia.—The following table gives a summary of the 
working of all tramway systems in Australia for the years 1950-51 to 1954-55 i— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, AUSTRALIA.(a) 











Particulars. Unit. 1950-51.] 19§1-§2.] 1952-53 | 1953-54. 1954-55- 
Average mileage open for traffic -. | route-mile 546 542 525 22 516 
track-mile 998 9S8 o8r 978 973 
Tramcars(b) on <e i _ 3,085 2,984 2,814 2,694 2,600 
Net increase in capitol equipment 
during year -_ ae £’000 1,205 2.075 grr 861 910 
Gross revenue(c) . ‘ai oie PA 13.610 15,121 15,968 | 15,780 | 15,267 
Working expenses(d) oe ee 3 14,553 17,109 | 38,420 {| 18,181 17,797 
Net revenue we sie 3 3 — 943 |— 1,988 |— 2,452 j— 2,401 |— 2,530 
Interest ar aa 491 536 628 656 714 
Ratio of working “expenses.” “to gross 
revenue .. ee oe per cent. 106 93 | 113.15 | 115.36 | 115.22 | 126.57 
Car-miles .. ws ae *o000 71,746 | 67,923 | 65.895 | 63,762 | 60,275 
Gross revenue per car-mile |. ee d. 45-53 53-43 58.16 59.40 60.79 
Working expenses per car-mile wie d, 48.68 60.45 67.09 68.43 70.86 
Net revenue per car-wile ns, d. — 3.15 |- 7.02 |— 8.93 |— 9.03 |—10.07 
Passenger-jourueys .. ae ’000 749.138 | 685,724 | 647,417 | 629,557 | 609,254 
Passenger-journeys per car-mile a ae 10.44 10.10 9.82 9.87 10.11 
Averaze ross revenue per Eeaee ner 
journey .. . da. 4.36 5.29 5.92 6.01 6.01 
Persons emnployed at ‘end of year(e) ye ins 16,566 | 18,309 16,051 | 15,743 | 15,030 
Accidents— 
Persons killed oe . ve oe 7 72 72 59 56 
» injured 4. oe se ae 5,409 5,448 3,255 2.933 3,177 
(a) Inchides particulars of Hobart Municipal Council Oninibus Service 1950-51 to 1051-55 and 
Launceston Municipal Council Omnibus Service 1951-52 to 1954-55. (6) Includes trolley-buses. 
ec) Excludes Government grants. (d) Includes provision of reserves for depreciation, ete. 
e) Includes motor omnibus employees, South Australia, but exclides a number of employees in New 


South Wales who cannot be distributed between tramways and omnibuses. 
NOTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes loss, 


3. Traffic and Accidents.—Particulars of the traffic of electric tramways and the 
accidents which occurred in the movement of rolling stock during 1954-55 are shown 
for each State in the following table :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS : TRAFFIC AND ACCIDENTS, 1954-55. 




















Average Mileage v Accidents. 
Open for Traffic. Number 
Number P. f P. = eee pee nee 
——_——_—_—_—] of Tram- Car- ase or Pas- 
State. éara miles senger- | sepzer- Persous— 
" * | journeys. |journey- 
Ronte- | Track- (a) per Car- 
niles. | wiles. mile. | Killed | Injured. 
"ooo. "000. 
New South Wales a 122 233 835 14,663 | 191,958 13.09 [{b) 21 |(b) 946 
Victoria ee Px 175 324 829 23,173 220.095 9.50 15 1,268 
Queensland =. ad 67 124 407 9.642 101,885 10.57 1 578 
Bouth Australia ye 2 178 269 7,646 54,909 7.18 (ec) 1 |{e) 207 
Western Australia ee 30 57 130 2,205 17,289 7.84 os 154 
Tasmania... i 30 57 130 \(d) 2,946 (aaatss (d) 3: 85 oa (d)  c4 
Australia a 316 | 973 2,600 60.275 | 609,254 | 10.11 58 3,177 








(a) Includes trolley-buses, except for 26 in Queensland which are included with motor omnibuses. 
(b) Excludes accidents to employees. (c) Includes particul:rs for municipel-owned omnibus services. 
(d) Inchides particulars of Hobart and Launceston Municipal Council Omnibus Services. 


4. State Details.—{i) General. For details of the various systems operating in the 
several States sce Official Year Book No. 37 and issues prior to No. 32. 


(ii) Summary of Operations. The following table shows particulars of the working 
of electric tramways in each State for the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. 
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ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS: SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS. 
= i : 1 
j “ ! Ne ' . 
Mil 2 : Rat 
Oren : cree Gross Work- ae of . 
Y OF Capital Ker- ing Net In- orking) Ger | p, . | Persons 
claay | true] Gamat | Kerr | ie | Rev [iam | ee] che, | Heamnger | eae 
yooh 30th nent (a) (2) to Gross at end 
une—! june. | Curing Revenue. of year. 
year. 
(Rants | (f'000.) | ('000.) | (£%000.)} (£"000.)} (£*000.,) CEC, | ('o00.) | ('o00.) 
New Souta Wates. 
1953 126 151] 5,245] 7,285,- 2,040, 174, 138.90 c18,134| 210,173 |[(d) 4,833 
1954 | 126} —135! 5,056) 6,883~1,827) 183 136.15! 16,542] 203,508 \aiese 
1955 117| —829! 4,731] 6,416-1,685| 194! 135-61| 14,663| 191,958 |(e) 4,073 
Victoria. 
1953 174 195| 5.463] 5.359] 104} 111! 98.10) 24,341| 225,213 54414 
1954 175 667} 5.441) 5,588] —147| 114} 102.70} 24,130, 222,541) 5,408 
1955 175|_1,389' 5,345! 5,092! —347] 132! 106.48] 23,173 220,095} 5,409 
QUEENSLAND.(f) 
1953 07 96 a7) 2,137, 34| 107, 98.42 9,839, 107,891 2,397 
1954 67 63} 2,293, 2,237) 56) 105] 97-55] 94879, 104,790, 2,420 
1955 67 140] 2,306, 2,317] —11|  111| 100.46; 9,642! 101,885" 2,481 
South AUSTRALIA. 
1953 9EK(g) 244) 1,851 2,371) —520] 170} 128.10} 8,020 57:9261(h)2.290 
1954 92(g) 161) 1,776, 2,236} —460) 190, 125.93! 7,916 56,966/(h)2,216 
1955 92(g) 130| _1,787| 2,133| —3461 206, 119.30! 76461 _54,9091(h)2,054 
WesTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1953 33 113} 583) 673, —85 33) 114-37] 2,565 20,611 537 
1954 30 33 509: 610, —I01 37, 119.82) 2.307 18,743 479 
1955 31 3214871 573' 86" 34 117-63! 2,205|_—*17,289l_——445 
TasMANia.(?) 
1953 |(j) 27 112 650, 595! 55, 33| 91-G| . 2,996, 25,603 582 
1954 (Jj) 30 72 705, 627| 78 27, 88.94) 2,988) 23,009 573 
1955 (3) 30 48 611} 666, —55 37| 109.14| 2,946 23,118 568 
AUSTRALIA.(/) 
1953 5°3 911 15,968] 18,420] —2452 628| 115.36] 65,895] 647,417| 16,051 
1954 520 861) 15,780, 18,181] —2401 656} 115.22] 63,762} 629,557) 15,743 
1955 512 g10 15,2671 17,797|—25301 _714{ 116.57| 60,275{ 609,254} 15,030 





























(2) Excludes Government grants. (4) Ineludes provision of reserves for deprectation. ete. 
(ce) Estimated. (dz) Excludes administrative staff not distributable between omnibus and tramway 
services. (e) Excludes 1,447 administrative staff and 566 salaried staff who cannot he distributed 
between omnibus and tramway services. (f) Exchides truiley-bus services, particulars of which are 
included with omnibus services. (g) Includes capital expenditure on motor omnibus services. 
{h) (nelutes motor umnibus employees of Adelaide Municipal Tramways Trust. (i) Includes 

artical irs of Hobart and Launceston Municipal Council Omnibus Services. (j) Tramway and trolley- 
us mileage only. At 30th June, 1955. Hobart and Launceston Municipal Council Omnibus route- 
mileage was 29 miles. (k) See notes (a) to (J). 


D. MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES. 

1, General_—Motor omnibus services have heen in operation for some years in the 
capital cities and many of the larger towns of the States of Australia, and in the Australian 
Capital Territory. 

Government and municipal authorities operate certain services and the others are 
run by private operators; in the States the fcrmer are run in conjunction with the 
existing electric tramway systems. 
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2. Government and Municipal Services.—{i) Summary of Operations, 1953-54. 
The following table gives a summary of the operations during the year ended 30th June, 
1954 of omnibus systems controlled by government and municipal authorities. 


MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES: GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL, 1953-54. 














Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | A.C.T.| Aust. 
(a) (6) : 
Length of route on miles 463 64 409 35} 3,036 553 46 4,619 
mnibuses . 1,258 33¢ 272 104) 209 AA 65 2,282 
Net increase in capital equipment 
during year £’000 359 16a 139} (ce) 28: 13 3 FUL 
Gross revenue(d) ng £’000 4,612] 1,477; 849) 296} 1,020 207 134 8,595 
Working expenses ate £7000 |(e) 7,216) 1,462 899 442 960 194) 200] 11,373 
Omunibus-iniles te *ooo 31,820] 7,897} 5,954] 2,251] 7,370} 1,136 866) 57,318 
Passenger-jonrneys am "ooo | 212,200] 59,111} 33,934) 10,006} 26,474 1785 (f)3,800} 347,310 
Persons employed isle as \@) 4,996; 1,299) 616} (hk) }{t) 160 r67}(f) 7,308 
{a) Includes particulars of troiley-bus services. (b) Excludes Hobart and Launceston Municipal 
Council Services. (c) Separate particulars for trams and omnibuses not available—total included 
with tramways (see p. 239). (d) Excludes Government grants. (e) Inchides estimate of 
administrative and general charges. (f) Estimated. (g) Excludes administrative staff not 
distributable between omnibus and tramway Services. (kh) Not available; employees are interchange- 
able with electric tramway employees and are included therewith (see p. 239). (i) Excludes 
$67 government employees. (j) See notes (g) to (i). 


(ii) Summary of Operations, Australia. The following table gives a summary of the 
working of motor omnibus services in Australia under government and municipal 
control during each of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES : GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL, AUSTRALIA. 

















Particulars, Unit. 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Length of route .. .. | miles 3,208 3,994 4,491 4,569) 4,619 
Number of omnibuses os are 1,962 1,981 2,160 2,230 2,282 
Capital cost during eae £000 (b) 1,600 2,334] (c) 1,494\(c) 711 
Gross revenue(a) .. . | £000 6,307 7,572 8,542 9,320 8,853 
Working expenses(a) .. | £000 6,743 8,234] 10,298} 11,465} 11,387 
Net revenue(a) .. £’000 —436 ~-662| —1,756, ~—2,145| —2,534 
Ratio of working expenses to 
gross revenue(a) .» [per cent.| 106.91] 108.74] 120.56) 123.01; 128.61 
Omnibus-miles(a) *o00 53,817| 53,548} 54,124) 55,672} 57,318 
Gross revenue Ber omnibus. 
mile(a) d. 28.12 33-94, 37-87; 40.18) 37.07 
Working expenses per omni- 
bus- mile(a) ae d. 30.06 36.90] 45.66) 49.43) 47.68 
Net revenue per omnibus- 
mile(a) re a ~1.94} —2.906| —7.79{ —9.25| —10.61 
Paesenger-journeys(2) "000 | 325,079] 340,314] 333,200] 340,477] 347,310 


Passenger-journeys per omni- 


| 
bus-mile(a) i she | 6.04 6.36 6.16) 6.12 6.06 
Average gross revenue per 
passenger-journey(a) d. | 4.66 5.344 6.151 6.57 6.12 
Number of persons employed 
(a) (d) ae ies oe | 7,721 7,720 8,174) 7,663 7,308 





(a) Excludes Hobart Municipal Council Service 1948-49 to 1952-53 and Launceston Municipal peat 
Service 1951-52 and 1952-53. (6) Not available. {c) Excludes South Australia. (d) S 
relevant notes to table above. 


Note.—Minus sign (—) denotes loss. ” 


3. Private Services.—{i) General. Particulars of motor omnibus services under the 
control of private operators are recorded in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia only. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS : AUSTRALIA, 1920 101955 
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FERRY (PASSENGER) SERVICES. 245 


In New South Wales. particulars are compiled for the Metropolitan and Newcastle 
Transport districts only, and in Victoria for the Metropolitan district only, but in South 
Australia and in Western Australia particulars of afl services throughout the State are 
included. 


(ii) Summary of Operations. The following table shows the operations of motor 
omnibus services under the control of private operators in New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia and Western Australia during each of the years ended June, 1952 to 


1954 = 





MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES: PRIVATE. 












































t 
‘ Value of ; 
Omnibus- | Passenger- Plant and ' Gross 
Year. ieee anes oie Ours: alan? evenness Tenone 
(’000 miles.) (‘000). (£’000.) (£’000.) 
New Sours Wa zeEs.(a) 
1 “es ' ! 1 , 
1951-52 ae 790 «17,358 | 94,917 | 999 , 2,342 | 1,289 
1952-53 a 792 20,613 | 87,274 950 2,347 | 1,273 
1953-54 ee 806 | 20,195 88,639 990 2,426 1,369 
! | \ 
Vicroria.(b) 
ies ) | oS 
1951-52 sis 407 17,985 79,928 (d) 1,601 972 
1952-53 oo 420 17,548 84,006 (e) 473 1,839 905 
1953-54 + 433 \(f)17,606 |(f)83.771 j(e)(f) 456 K(f) 1.885 [(f) 9x1 
Soutn AvstTRatta. 
oe eae tee ge AOE = g wee, Phe a As le ee 
1951-52 a 116 5,926 12,516 (d) 593 (ad) 
1952-53 oi 116 . 53972 12,816 (d) 633 (d) 
1953-54 oe 112 51845 13,373 (d) 658 (d) 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1951-52 - 393 | 12,331 34,546 gio 1,432 | 976 
1952-53 “ 379 11,976 34,592 1,047 1,576 944 
1953-54 423, | 12,550 34,211 1,124 1,661 971 
@) Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport districts only. (4) Metropolitan area only. 
(ce) Excludes omnibuses held in reserve. (d) Not available. (e) Vehicles only. (f) Estimated. 


E. FERRY (PASSENGER) SERVICES. 


1. General.Ferry services to transport passengers are operated in Sydney and 
Newcastle, New South Wales, on the Swan River at Perth in Western Australia, and on 
the Derwent River at Hobart and in Devonport, Tasmania. Control is exercised both 
by governmental authorities and by private operators. In Victoria and Queensland the 
services operated are not extensive, and there are no ferry services in South Australia. 


2. Summary of Operations.—The operations of ferry passenger services in New 
South Wales, Western Australia and Tasmania during the years 1951-52 to 1953-54 
are summarized in the following table. Particulars of passengers carried on vehicular 
ferries are not included. 


4032/55.—8 
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FERRY (PASSENGER) SERVICES. 





Gross 
Revenue. 
(2.) 


e Passenger Passenger- 
Year. cick of | “Accom- journeys. 


Persons 
essels. | modation. ' 


Employed. 


{’000.) 





New Soura WaLes—SypDNEY anp NEWCASTLE. 






































1951-52 a +. 38 24,135 20,874. { 717,565 512 
1952-53 = 38 22,244 20,184 739,590 473 
1953-54 38 21,388 19,294 | 771,697 466 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA—PERTH. 
1951-52 4 735 670 11,472 16 
1952~53 4 785 577 12,383 17 
1953-54 4 785 530 10,754 12 
TasMANIA—HOBART AND DEVONPORT. 
1951-52 6 1,537 944 23,550 27 
1952-53 6 1,537 1,112 26,908 27 
1953-54 5 1,512 1,253 29,165 25 














F. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


1. Motor Industry—Chapter IX.—Manufacturing Industry contains summarized 
information on the motor industry of Australia and includes therein some data on the 
imports of motor bodies and chassis. Chapter VJII.—Trade contains further data on 
imports, including those of petroleum products. 


2. Registration.—The arrangements for the registration of motor vehicles and the 
licensing of drivers and riders are not uniform throughout Australia. Particulars regard- 
ing methods of registration, licences, fees payable, etc., in each State and Territory at 
30th June, 1952 were given in Official Year Book No. 40, pp. 135-8. 


3. Taxi-cabs and Other Hire Vehicles.—In the capital cities of the States and in 
many of the provincial centres taxi-cabs and other vehicles ply for hire under licence 
granted by either the Commissioner of Police or the local government authority con- 
cerned, As most of these vehicles are independently controlled by individuals or small 
companies, it has not been possible to obtain complete data in respect of their operations. 


4. Motor Omnibuses.—In both urban and provincial centres motor omnibus traffic 
has assumed considerakle proportions during recent years and in some States the railway 
and tramway systems run motor services complementary to their main services. There 
bas been a considerable replacement also, during the last few years, of existing tramway’ 
services by trolley-bus and motor omnibus services. (See Divisions C. and D. of this 
chapter.) . ; 


5- Motor Vehicles on the Register, etc.—({i) Registrations and Revenue. The following 
table shows particulars of the registration of motor vehicles, licences issued and revenue 
received for 1954~55 and a summary for Australia for each of the years 1950-51 t0 1954-55. 
It should be noted that in Victoria registration is made on the basis of the purpose for 
which the vehicle is to be used; consequently, motor car registrations are overstated 
by the inclusion of commercial vehicles registered for private use. 

A graph showing for all motor vehicles other than motor cycles the registrations in 
force at 30th June of each year from 1920 to 1955 will be found on p. 244. : 
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MOTOR VEHICLES : REGISTRATIONS AND REVENUE. 


(Including Commonwealth-owned vehicles other than those of the Departments 
of Army and Air.) 





Number of Motor Vehicles Registered at 





30th June.(a) Number| Gross Revenue derived from— 
of 
{=> Divers! 
an pean 
Peto, Per | Riders’ ee Drivers’ 


1,000 Off Licences| trations Other 


and Year. Com- ene 
Mo mercial | Ator | qotay, | PoPU- yin force | and | Biers", Isources| Total. 


tor 


Cars.(2) | vehicles,| CYcles- lation { at 30th | 3foto ete., 
. at 30th oor Licences. 
| June, | 242% | Tax. 


| (£’000.) | (£’000.) | (£'000.)! (£'000.) 
StaTes AND TERRITORIES, 1954-55. 








N.S. Wales 441,896] 227,353} 39,787] 709,036) 203] 999,751 8,788 783} 1,490) 11,061 


Victoria(d) 456,024 143,930] 29,193} 629,147] 2491 725,826) 5,263 363 965) 6,591 
Queensland 163.697] 122,623] 21,401] 307,721 229 (e) $112 129 915] 5,156 
S. Australia 142,733] 65,129 21,640] 229,502 28c] 275,798 2,880) 373 911 3,344 
W. Aust. .. 99,255| 63,891} 14,662] 168,80! 256) 191,051 1,228 Liz T51{ 1,491 
Tasmania .. 44,884{ 21,483] 5,306) 71,673 228) 83,775 600! 42 147] 789 
Nor. Terr... 1,601 2,836 562 4,999 285 7,310 33) 5 = 38 
A.C.T. ae 5,992 2,364 478 8,834 272] 12,343 47] 7 1 55 





Australia ..|d1,347,082/d 649,609] 133,029}2,129,720 2311f2295854| 22,951 1,814] 3,76c] 28,525 





Summary, AUSTRALIA. 

(d) (a) L@ 
1950-51(h) 882,455} 548,373] 145.132/1,575,960) 187)1,985,821] 12,333] 1.1411 2,404 15,878 
1951-§2(k) | 1,030,992} 580,502] 153.93311.765.427) 205}2,194,167; 15,996] 1,336} 3,607| 20.939 





1952-53 «| 1,107,659] 579.444! 147,639]1,834,742 208] 2,288,370} 18,780) —1,403{ 3,708] 23,891 
1953-54 ..| 1,199,833] 606,899] 140,614]1.9 .7,346 218)2,148,119] 20,450} 1,635] 4.37 | 26,415 
1954-55  -.| 1,347,082] 649,609) 133,029)2,129,72 231 stecuas 22,951 1,81 3,76c} 28,525 





(a) Exelndes, at 30th June, 1955, trailers (118,742). road tractors, etc. (25,895). and dealers’ plates 
(8,225). Excludes Northern Territory registration; prior to 1953-54. (6) Inchides taxis and hire cars. 
(e) Tackides lorries, vans, omaibuses and utilities. (d) See para. 5 om previous page. _ (¢) As from 
1st October, 1952, drivers’ and riders’ licences have not been fssued on an annual basis in Queensl.nd. 
(f) Exelndes Queensland. (g) Includes Queenslind prior to 1953~-54. (h) Prior to 12th 
November, 1951, primary producers’ cars registered in Victoria were included with commercial vehicles. 


(ii) Relation to Population. The table hereunder shows the number of vehicles 
(excluding motor cycles) registered per 1,000 of population in each State and Territory 
at 31st December, 1921, and at 30th June for each of the years 1939 and 1951 to 1955. 


MOTOR VEHICLES (EXCLUDING MOTOR CYCLES) REGISTERED PER 1,000 OF 


POPULATION. 


(Including Commonwealth-owned vehicles other than those of the Departments 
of Army and Air.) 





Date. x8.W. Vic. | q'and! s.a. | waa. | Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T.| Aust. 
318t Dec., 1921 ee 15 | 16 8 | 24 12 13 | (a) .» (db) 15 
30th June, 1939 _—li«w yj 107 | 125 118; 137] 133 96; 218 174 118 
a5 1951... 1521 180 | 178, 206}; 179) 153; (a) 206 | 6170 
. 1952... 163; 212 184! 224] 195 167 | (a) 223 | 6187 
a3 1953. te 168 | 211 188 | 234 | 204 | 180] (a) 226 | big2 
i 1954. 179; 215 | 199; 245| 217 | 193 | 206} 241} 201 
+ 1955 -- 193 241 aE 257 | 238 | 212 | 269] 267} 220 
| 
‘ (a) Not available. (b) Excludes Northern Territory. 


6. New Vehicles Registered.—{i) States and Territories, 1954-55. The followmng 
table shows the number of new vehicles registered in each State and Territory during 
1954-55. A graph showing the number of new motor vehicles (excluding motor cycles) 
registered during each of the years 1929 to 1955 will be found on p. 244. 
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NEW MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED, 1954-55. 


(Including Commonwealth-owned vehicles other than those of the Departments 
of Army and Air.) 





\ . : : ' 
N.S.W. bes + Q’land. S.A. W.A. «Tas. N.T. AC.T. | Total. 
(@ | ‘ t { 


Vehicles. 





56.202} £2416 20,5791 18.218 12,406 5.738 














t 
| 
Motor cars(b) .. | 210, 1,032! 166,801 
Commercial veh- | | H | ! 
icles, ete(c) .. 24,915) 14,479, 11,954 6,845. 6,065 2,328) 331 273{ (@)67,188 
Motor cycles . 3,437] 2,348 1,583) 2,185' 1,206) 417) 47; 59 11,282 
Total as 84,554] 69,243] 34,716 27,248} 19,677, 8,483) ca 1,362] 245,271 
(a) See para. 5 on page 246. (b) Includes taxis and hire cars. (c) Inclndes lorries, 


vans, omnibuses and utiiitics. 


(ii) Australia. Particulars of the number of new vehicles registered in Australia 
during each of the years 1949-50 to 1954-55 are shown in the following table :— 


NEW MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED : AUSTRALIA.(a) 


(Including Commonwealth-owned vehicles other than those of the Departments 
of Army and Air.) 


Vehicles. 





1949-50. | IT950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. 





} 
4 
Motor cars(d) 2% .. 115,012 | 128,067 | 125,760 | 93,417/125,595 | 166,801 
Commercial vehicles, ete.(c) - 57,946 | 77,537 | 73,020] 52,290] 57,402 | e67,188 





Motor cycles ie .. 26,782 | 27,151 | 22,155 |(d)11,289| 10,860 11,282 
jn | 
Total . -» | 199,740 | 232,755 | 220,935 |d 156,996] 193,857 | 245,271 
> 

(a) Excludes Northern Territory for years prior to 1952-53. (5) Includes taxis and hire cars, 
except those registered in Victoria in 1949-50. (ec) Includes lorries, vans, omnibuses, utilities, 
and, for 1949-50, taxis and hire cars registered in Victoria. (d) Excludes motor cycles registered 
in the Northern Territory. {e) See para. 5 on page 246. 


7. World Motor Vehicle Statistics, 1955.—Particulars of motor vehicle registrations 
throughout the world were included in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 39. 
This information was derived from the results of the World Motor Census, conducted 
by the American Automobile magazine. Detailed information is not repeated in this 
issue, but the following particulars from the same source show that there were 87,035,434 
motor cars, trucks and omnibuses registered in various countries of the world at rst 
January, 1955. This was an increase of 11 per cent. on the figure for the previous year, 
81,903,496, and was the highest figure attained to that date. Of these vehicles, 57,595,376 
or 66 per cent. of the world total were in the United States of America, and Australian 
registrations amounted to 2 per cent. 


8. Survey of Motor Vehicles, 1947~48.—A survey of motor vehicles (excluding 
motor cycles) on the roads during 1947-48 was carried out by the Commonwealth 
Statistician in collaboration with the Government Statisticians and Road Transport 
authorities in the States. Results were published in a series of bulletins dealing with 
each State separately and with Australia as a whole, and summarized particulars were 
included in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 40, 1948-49 published 
by this Bureau. Similar surveys, but of modified scope, have been carried out for later 
periods in respect of new vehicles only. The results have been published by this Bureau 
in the Transport and Communication Bulletin and, since July, 1951, in the Monthly 
Bulletin of Registrations of New Motor Vehicles. Information contained in the latter 
includes the make, type and R.A.C. horse-power of new motor vehicles registered in each 
State and Territory. 
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G. ROAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 


1. General.—Prior to the year 1949-50 it was not possible to make proper com- 
parisons between States of the number of accidents recorded, because of the differences 
in legislation regarding the reporting of accidents and the degree to which the legislation 
could be enforced. However, arrangements were made, in co-operation with the Aus- 
tralian Road Safety Council and the various police and transport authorities concerned, 
to obtain the numbers of road traffic accidents on a comparable basis from all States in 
respect of the year ended 30th June, 1950 and subsequent years. This has been achieved 
by restricting the statistics so that they relate only to those accidents which result in death 
or bodily injury to any person, or in damage in excess of £10 to property. It should be 
noted, however. that the comparability of the statistics between States even on this 
basis still depends on the degree to which accidents so defined are in fact recorded by the 
police. It is considered that there was little difference in the recording of accidents as 
between States for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54, except in the case of Western Australia 
where statistics shown relate to all accidents which occurred in the metropolitan area and, 
in the remainder of the State, for periods prior to 1st January, 1953, only to those which 
involved fatal or “ near-fatal” injury. Since that date statistics for Western Australia 
have been collected on a basis comparable with that for the other States. Under legislation 
passed in Tasmania on 1oth August, 1954, it is no longer obligatory to report accidents 
involving only damage to property. The figures for Tasmania in the tables below are 
not, however, affected by this legislation. 


For further particulars of traffic accidents see the Transport and Communication 
Bulletin. 


2. Tota! Accidents Recorded, 1953-54.—{i) Summary. ‘The following table shows, 
for each State and the Australian Capital Territory, the total number of accidents recorded 
by the police, the number involving casualties, and the number of persons killed or 
injured during the year 1953-54, together with the number of persons killed or injured per 
100,000 of mean population and per 10,000 motor vehicles registered. 


ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES : ACCIDENTS RECORDED AND CASUALTIES, 1953-54. 








Persons Killed. Persons Injured.(c) 























Tote Accidents i i 

State or A Total | tavolving > per «Per Per; Per 
ecidents i 10,000 ' 10,000 

Territory. Recorded Castal- ' ; 100,000 Motor 100,000 Motor 
(a) ties. Number. . of Mean | yopieleg | Number. of Mean! yinictes 

(b) Popu- | Regis- Popu- 1 "Regia. 

, lation. tered. lation. tered. 
NUS. Wales... | 29.514 | 11.69% | 728 | 2 TT 14.66) 0 Try 
Victoria oe, 16.314 10.537 ° $69 |! 23 10 13.351 351 239 
Queensland ae FBS 6.349 278 21 10 7,933 oro, 279, 
south Australia 10.320 2.742 ° 153 19° 74 3.420 435 157 
W. Australia .. 8.979 3,079 175 28 1, 3,935 bly 257 
Tasmania ao 3.957 982 &7 22+ 10 | 1.156 374 178 
Aust. Cap. Ter. 265 143 6, 20, 8: 174 591 218 
Total, 1953-54 87,224 35-523 1,976 22: Io 44.629 50? 230 





(a) Total accidents causing death or Injury to persons or damage exceeding £10 to property. 
(») Accidents involving persons killed, and persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical 
treatment. (c) Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment. 


(ii) Riders, Drivers, Pedestrians, etc., Killed or Injured. The following table shows 
the number of persons killed and the number injured during 1953-54 in each State and 
the Australian Capital Territory, classified into riders, drivers, pedestrians, etc. 
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ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 









































FARES: RIDERS, DRIVERS, PEDESTRIANS, ETC., KILLED OR INJURED, 1953-54. 
Riders, Drivers. tg ‘ o 
Pedestrians, ete. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q'’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | A.C.T. Total. 
Persons KiL.EpD. 
Drivers of Motor Tee * 332 106 44 27 2+ 10 2 353 
Motor Cyclists .. 124 75 65 40 28 | 13 2 347 
Pedal Cyclists .. 33 39 20 17 12 6 I 128 
Passengers (all types) (a). 217 146 8r 2 49 16 538 
Pedestrians : a 220 202 62 39 54 21 I §99 
Other Classes (6) ors 2 1 6 I Se I te Ir 
Tatal a 728 569 273 153 175 67 6 1,976 
Persons ‘InJoreb.(c) 
{ : 
Drivers of Motor Yenieies: 2,997 2,764 1,464 631 F704 240 44 8,844 
Motor Cyclista .. 2,158 1,687 1,671 972 + 810 257 29 7,584 
Pedal Cy. liste’. 1,086 1,520 1,023 330 48r 114 35 4,589 
Passengers (ail types) (a). 5,353 4:541 ] 2.6781 1,016] 1,333 350 48 ) 15.319 
Pedestrians 2 3,017 2,778 1,071 468 598 192 18 8,142 
Other Po ee Oe > 43 61 26 3 9 3 : 145 
Not Stated 6 | ... es ile ve Fe . 6 
Potal 14,660 | 13,351 | 7 0331 . 3.470 2.035 1,156 |. 174 | 44,629 


(a) Inchides pillion riders. 


drawn vehicles. 


4 


_ (b) Includes tram drivers. riders of horses and drivers of animal- 
(c) Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or micdical treatment. 


(tii) Ages of Persone Killed or Injured. The following table shows the age groups 


of persons killed or injured in traffic seuidlentes in each State and the Australian Capita! 
Territory during 1953-54 :— 


ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES : AGES OF PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED, 1953-54. 



































Age Group N.S.W.| ‘Vie. | Q'land. |S. Aust.|w. Aust.) Tus. | a.c.7. | Total. 
iain ae ie f 
af '  Persoxs Kite. 
Unders .. 35 24 5 3 9 5 81 
sand under 7 13 15 5 2 6 : 41 
Zoos > 99,27, 40 33 22 19 |; 13 5 128 
ry ee a 28° 82 46 47 18 19 5 1 218 
2 4, + 30° 143}. 1x6 64 2 2 15 I 413 
39 » 40 115 62 39 18 24 10 I 269 
4O 4, ss 59 82 7 27° 12 18 7 3 220 
50 60 66 57 31 | 14 19 7 194 
60 and over. 152 118 38 22 31 12 373 
Not Stated i 22 3 \ 12], 4 I 39. 
Total 728 569 278 | 153 175 67 6 1,976 
Persons InguRED.(a) 

Under 5 ‘ we §11 454 203 101 128 34 5 1.436 
5 aud under 7 fs 342 377 165 8&9 102 37 vs t,Li2. 
” » (17 . 1,723 1,596 1,053 | 336 465 154 16 52343; 

re ah » 22 2,001 1,516 1,426 | 504 587 194 21 6,249, 
2r oy 1 30 3,429 3:240 1,963 876 |~ 847 254 50 | 10,659 
39 1 40 2,205 2,147 1,064 648 450 155 38 6.707 
49 s Po 1,580 | 1,574 820 404 337 96 18 | 4,829 
go 3,144] 1,129 592 221 235 62 15 | 3,398 
do and over .. eet 1,259 1,125 623 241 250 72 9 3:579 
Not Stated oe oe 466 193 24 534 98 2 1.317 
a Total 14.660 |! 13,357 7.022 4,420 3.9075 | 1,156 174 1 44,629 





(a) Parca injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment. 


(iv) Accidents Recorded and Casualties, classified according to Type of Vehicle, 


Road User, etc., Involved. The following table shows, for the year 1953-54, the number 
of accidents in which each of several classes of vehicles, road users. etc., was involved. 
The accidents involving casualties and persons killed and injured are similarly classified. 
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ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH- 
FARES : ACCIDENTS RECORDED AND CASUALTIES, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF VEHICLE, ROAD USER, ETC., INVOLVED, AUSTRALIA, 1953-54.(a} 














ae : ; : Animal ' 
‘ ' and ‘oa 
: Motor | Motor | Pedal 5 Pedes- Fixed | Other 
Particulars. iVehicle.' Cyele. | Cycle. | TM |Animal-| trian” Object. | Vehicle. 
t Vehicle. i 
Total Accidents Reported b| 81,020 | 11,977 53233 1,949 2,759 8,282 7,666 398 
Accidents Involving 4 , 
Casualties .. -. | 29,958 i 9,040 4,910 840 658 8,209 2,033 184 
Persons Killed sy 1,703 424 134 42 30 593 136 60 
Persons Injured(e) + | 38,244 | 10,513 5,190 981 769 | 8,282 2,775 238 








(a) It should be noted that. as accidents and casualties classified according to one type of road user, 
etc., may also be classified according to another, these totals cannot be added across to obtain grand 
totals. The table excludes 117 accidenta recorded for which no cause was stated. of which 60 involved 
casualties—9 persons killed and 57 persons injured. (6) Total accidents causing death or injury to 
persons or damage exceeding £10 to property. (c) Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical 
or medical treatment. ; 


It will be seen, therefore, that motor vehicles were involved in 81,020 accidents, of 
which 29,958 involved casualties (1,703 persons killed and 38,244 persons injured). The 
81,020 accidents in which motor vehicles were involved comprised 39,177 collisions with 
other motor vehicles, 7,671 with motor cycles. 3.739 with pedal cycles, 1,266 with trams, 
2,245 with animals and animal-drawn vehicles, 6,892 with pedestrians, 7,126 with fixed 
objects, 347 with vehicles other than those mentioned, 11,890 instances of. overturning 
or leaving the roadway, and 676 accidents to passengers only. The particulars of 
acciderts in which motor cycles, pedal cycles, ete., were involved with motor vehicles 
are also included under their respective headings in the table above. Consequently, 
since the figures in each column refer to the total accidents in which the particular type 
of vehicle, etc., was involved, any aggregation across would result, through duplication, 
in considerable overstatement of the actual totals. 


3. Persons Killed or Injured in Road Traffic Accidents.—The following table shows 
the numbers of persons killed or injured in road traffic accidents in each State and the 


Australian Capital Territory during each of the years 1948-49 to 1953-54 :— 


ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED IN PUBLIC THOROUGH. 
FARES: PERSONS KILLED OR INJURED. 

















Per 

10,000 

Year. W.8.W.| vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust} Tas. | a.c.7. | Total. | Clr 

, : Regis- 

tered. 

PERSONS KILLED. 
1948~49 we 564 426 169 119 go 53 3 1,424 12 
1949-50 we 561 §0r 202 170 142 64 3 1,643 12 
1950~51 ove 699 581 218 197 167 57 7 1,926 12 
1951-52 o 741 603 251 172 194 87 6 2,054 12 
1952-53 aa 663 515 gor 136 182 56 3 1,856 to 
1953-54 ae 728 569 273 153 175 67 6 1,976 10 
Persons INJoRED.(a) 

1948-49 ae 9,253 8,225 4,017 2,025 \(b) 747 952 91 | 25,310 207 
1949-50 ++ [ 10,405 J 10,538 4,771 2,514 |(c)1,929 1,154 136 | 31,447 224 
1950~57 bee r,817 | 11,364 5,512 2,332 |(¢)2,686 1,212 172 | 35:095 223 
195-52 ai 12,637 | 12.531 6,561 2,497 |fe)2,771 1,215 164 | 38,376 27 
1952-53 +. | 12.459 | 12,564 7,152 2.449 {(€)3,373 1,246 162 | 39,405 215 
1953-54 oe 14,660 13,351 7:933 35420 3,935 1,156 174 | 44,629 230 
(a) Persons injired to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment. (6) Includes persons 
injured and detained in hospital only. {c) Includes all Y sa injured (i.e., requiring surgical or 
medical treatment) in the metropolitan area but in the remainder of the State, prior to 1st January, 1953, 


only those suffering “ near-fatal” injuries. 
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H. AVIATION. 


1. HistoricaliA short review of the progress of civil aviation in Australia up to 
the date of foundation of a Civil Aviation Administration was published in Official Year 
Book No. 16, pp. 334-5- 


2. Foundation and Administration of Civil Aviation——A brief account of the founda- 
tion and objects of this Administration will be found in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 299. 
Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues contain information on the control of civil 
aviation by the Board (1936) and later (1939) by the Department of that name. The 
Acts defining the broad principles of operation of the administration of civil aviation 
and the Regulations amplifying them, and the principal functions of the administration 
are also described. 


The Department was partially re-organized in June, 1954 to provide for the more 
effective distribution of duties and responsibilities among senior officers. This included 
the appointment of an additional Assistant Director-General to the executive staff to 
control all ground facilities. The number of Divisions was increased from six to nine— 
the three administrative Divisions (Air Transport and External Relations; Adminis- 
tration, Personnel and Establishments; and Finance and Stores) remained unchanged, 
while in the technical field the Division of Airports remained unchanged; the Division 
of Air Navigation became the Division of Flying Operations ; the Division of Airways was 
divided into two—Division of Airways Operations and Division of Airways Engineering ; 
and the status of two Branches—Aviation Medicine and Accident Investigation and 
Analysis—was raised to that of Divisions. 


3. International Activity.—(i) International Organizations. A full report of the 
formation of the International Civil Aviation Organization, the Commonwealth Air 
Transport Council and the South Pacific Air Transport Council appeared in Official Year 
Book No. 37 and particulars of subsequent activity in the international field were included 
in issue No. 38. I.C.A.O. had a membership of 65 nations at 3rd June, 1955. Australia 
has continued her representation on the Council, a position which she has held since the 
organization was established in 1947. The Commonwealth was represented at the ninth 
I.C.A.0. Assembly meeting at Montreal in June, 1955. The ninth meeting of the South 
Pacific Air Transport Council was held at Waitomo, New Zealand, in July, 1955. Further 
details will be found in Official Year Book No. 39 and earlier issues. 


(ii) International Air Services. Major changes in the organization of trans-Pacific 
and trans-Tasman airline operations were outlined in Official Year Book No. 41. Qantas 
Empire Airways continues to operate services to the United Kingdom through the Middle 
East, to Japan via Hong Kong and Manila, to South Africa across the Indian Ocean, to 
North America, to the British Solomon Islands, and through Noumea to the New Hebrides. 
Their total route-mileage at 30th June, 1955 was 53,427. Q.E.A. has re-equipped these 
services with twelve Super Constellation aircraft which are now operating on the Pacific, 
United Kingdom and Japan services. This type of aircraft will be used on the South 
African service at an early date. A summary of the operations of oversea services wholly 
or partly Australian-owned appears on page 256. 


In 1955 Douglas DCq4 land planes were substituted for flying-boats on the Pacific 
Islands service. No Australian international services are now operated by flying-boats. 


DC6 aircraft now link Sydney with both Auckland and Christchurch and Melbourne with 
Christchurch. 


4. Regular Air Services within Australia-—Under the Government’s rationalization 
plan, introduced in 1954, it was agreed that services on competitive routes such as in 


Queensland and the Riverina (New South Wales), should be regulated to avoid wasteful 
operations. 


A summary of the operations of regular air services within Australia appears on page 
255 and a map showing air routes on pp. 261-2. 
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5. Air Ambulance Services.—A brief statement of the foundation and objects of 
the Air Ambulance Services will be found in Official Year Pook No. 32, pp. 145 and 146. 


During the year 1954-55 the Air Ambulance and Royal Flying Doctor Services con- 
tinued to provide medical aid for the outback regions of Australia. The Commonwealth 
Department of Health operates the Northern Territory Aerial Medical Service with two 
Drover aircraft and two DH84A aircraft. The Royal Flying Doctor Service of Australia, 
operating from Archerfield (one Beechcraft), Broken Hill (one DH84A and one Drover) 
and Port Hedland (one DH83) covers a wide area of inland Australia. The Bush Church 
Aid Society for Australia and Tasmania, supported by funds from the Church of England, 
maintains two aircraft (one DH84A and one Percival Proctor III at Ceduna). The 
Federal Methodist Inland Mission (one DH82A) operates services from Meekatharra, 
Western Australia, and the Qucensland Ambulance Transport Brigade operates a service 
from Cairns with a DH8gA aircraft. 


6. Training of Air Pilots.—A brief statement of the pre-war policy of the Common- 
wealth Government regarding assistance to Aero Clubs was given in Official Year Book 
No, 32, p. 146. 


Payment to the clubs, under a plan initiated in July, 1951, continues to be made 
as follows :—{i) a maintenance grant (for each aircraft-hour flown) at the following 
rates per hour subject to certain limitations—(a) at home hase, £1 138. 9d., (6) away 
from home base, £2 78. 6d.; (ii) an issue bonus (for each pupil trained ab initio to 
““A” licence standard)—(a) at home base, £84, (6) away from home base, £107 10s. ; 
(iii) a renewal bonus (for each licence renewed on club aircraft}—-(a) at home base, £11, 
(b) away from home base, £15. In addition, the Commonwealth has accepted a contin- 
gent liability to contribute at the rate of 10s. per flying hour towards each club’s replace- 
ment reserve. This amount is intended to supplement the club’s reserve for the purchase 
of aircraft and spares spccifically approved by the Department of Civil Aviation. 


During the year 1954-55, 305 issue and 1,005 renewal courses were gained by the 
Assisted Flying Training Organization (non-profit. aero clubs and commercial flying 
schools). Hours flown by the subsidized aero clubs totalled 51,964 and a total subsidy of 
£139,308 was earned by all training organizations, 17 of which were aero clubs. In 
addition to civil flying training, 11,992 hours were flown on training for the Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force, 8,213 of which were carried out by the aero clubs. : 


7. Gliding Clubs.—For the year 1954-55 a total subsidy of £2,000 was distributed 
among the gliding associations in the various States. Of this amount, £1,500 was dis- 
tributed among member clubs on an active membership basis, and £500 according to the 
number of gliding certificates issued. 


8. Aeronautical Telecommunications.—During the year 1954-55 development and 
modernization of the aeronautical telecommunications system within Australia was 
continued. The V.H.F. telephone communication services for aircraft, which were 
introduced in 1949, were progressively developed with more modern equipment. Tele- 
type and tape relay services are being developed extensively along the major Australian 
routes and at important oversea terminals with which Australia has direct air communi- 
cation. The Distance Measuring Equipment programme is expected to be completed 
during 1956 with 75 beacons installed. In 1954-55 Instrument Landing Systems were 
operating in part at Sydney and Melbourne, together with high-intensity approach 
lighting. Full Instrument Landing System service is being provided at these airports 
and similar installations will be placed progressively at Launceston, Hobart, Adelaide 
and Canberra. 


9. Air Traffic Control.—Work of the Air Traffic Control Branch has been concentrated 
primarily on advances in procedures and planning, the full benefits of which will become 
apparent in the near future. Control areas were established in the Darwin Flight Inform- 
ation Region, giving positive anti-collision service to both international and domestic 
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aircraft. A procedure using Distance Measuring Equipment was introduced which 
significantly reduced the handling delays of aircraft arriving in the terminal areas. 
Procedures for the handling of jet turbine aircraft have been introduced to permit the 
utmost flexibility in operating this type of aircraft. 


10. Meteorological Aids to Civil Aviation.—Professional meteorological officers of 
the Department of the Interior are on duty at many of Australia’s aeradio stations. 
At the remainder, communications personne]. make local weather observations and 
take barometer and thermometer readings for transmission to Area Meteorological Offices. 


11. Aircraft Parts and Materials—At 30th June, 1955 the number of firms and 
organizations approved by the Department of Civil Aviation to trade in the aircraft 
industry was 430. With the introduction of gas turbine engines and pressurized aircraft 
certain firms have been approved to undertake the specialized work of overhaul, repair 
and maintenance of these engines and of accessories. The major fuel and oil companies 
have been brought under a system of quality control. 


12. Aircraft Overhaul and Repair.—Aircraft overhaul and repair is carried out in 
workshops approved by the Director-General of Civil Aviation. Components and 
accessories are now certified on release notes signed by approved members of the firms’ 
inspection orpanteneions 


-13. T est and Examination of Aircraft Parts and Materials.—In the past the Depart- 
ment adopted the practice of approving laboratories for this work, but these approvals 
have now been terminated in favour of test houses and laboratories registered by the 
National Association of Testing Authorities, except when production is for the manu- 
facturer’s own use. Certificates issued under registration by the Association are accept- 
able to any Commonwealth Government Department. 


14. Statistical Summaries—(i) Registrations, Licences, etc. The following table 
provides a summary of the civil aviation registrations and licences in force in Australia 
at 30th June of each of the: yon 1950 to 1955. - . 


CIVIL AVIATION : REGISTRATIONS, LICENCES, ETC., AUSTRALIA. (a) 





‘At 30th June— 











Particulars. 
; 1950." | 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 1955. 
Registered Aircraft Owners... fy 359 351 343 369 . 384 4t4 
Registered Aircraft . oo 779 838 786 82x 845 887 
Piluts’ Licences— 
Private i a7e os 872 1,065 1,444 1,677 2,035 2,245 
Comunereial ae «a es 469 441 470 518 552 582 
Student o 1,778 1,840 2,644 2,639 2,831 3,193 
1st Class Airline “Transport ee 417 475 513 495 515 548 
and ,, 3 io 30 35 35 45 34 25 
3rd_,, ” ” 326 377 400 371 368 390 
Navigators’ Licences— 
Flight Navigator or ne 126 139 155 163 166 161 
Cadet is 18 (db) (b) (d) (d) (b) 
Radio Operators’ Licences— 
ret ce Flight Radio Telegraphy ; ‘ 
Ope 103 : 96 98 - 93 88 78 
Flight Tato Teepneny Operators— 
1st Clas 7or 754] 825 850 834 820 
2nd ,, Ge a ae 211 237 ].: + 258 243 275 . 309 
ard, +. an on 38 33 41 70 113 137 
Flight Engineers’ Licences °.. roe 40 39 53 58 67 98 
Ground Engineers’ Licences ee 1,684 1,643 1,720 1,790 1,757 1,747 
Acrodromes— 
Government te me an 183 184 189 186 198 185 
Public (c). - - sa ares 213 * 239 + 269 260 . 262 303 
Flying Boat Bases. . an Cea ey ir), 4 ar ae 16 13 





(®™) Except for aerodromes and flying “boat bases, includes the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea. {b)-Category canceled during 1950-51.‘ - (c) Includes emergency landing grounds. 
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(ii) Aircraft on the Australian Register. A summary of aircraft on the Australian 
register at 30th June, 1955, classified according to the principal types of operation in 
which they are engaged, is shown in the following table. 


AIRCRAFT ON THE AUSTRALIAN REGISTER(a), 30th JUNE, 1955. 











T 
! Number, 


Type of Aircraft. Number. Type of Aircraft. 
(i) are Rect hie in Regular Public ii) Aircraft Used for Private acl saat 
ns p Auster (all types: 
Douglus DC3 74 DH82. DHd2A (Tiger Moth) « 
Douglas DC4 (Skymaster) 19 Percival Proctor 
Lockheed 1049 (Super Constel- DHo94 (Moth Minor) 
lation). 10 DH27 (Hornet sey 
Convair Liners (Types 240 and Miles Gemini 
340) ns 7 Other Types 
Avro Anson 7 
DH104 (Dove) oe 5 
Short Sandringham .. 5 Total 
Vickers Viscount 720 § 
Other Types 30 
Total 162 
(iv) Aireraft Used for other Purposes(b)— 
DH8z, DH82a (Tiger Moth) .. 
(il) Aircraft Available for Air Charter— Auster (all types) 
Auster (all types) . 39 DHC-1 ee: 
Avro Anson a 22 Other Types 
DH82, DH82A (Tiger Moth) os 13 
Percival Proctor é a8 11 
DH84 (Dragon) ae oes 10 
Other Types : a 45 tort 
Total 140 Grand Total 








(2) Includes those based in the Territory of Papua and ‘New Guinea. 


(6) Flying School 
training, aerial top-dressing, etc. 


ry 


(iii) Operations of Regular Internal Services: The next table summarizes the flying 
activities of regular internal services operating within Australia during each of the years 
1949-50 to 1954-55. 


CIVIL AVIATION : OPERATIONS OF REGULAR INTERNAL SERVICES, AUSTRALIA. 





Yous 
1951-52. 





Particulars. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. 

Hours flown -- | 225,841 | 252.333 | 260,947 ] 237.640 | 251,019 | 257.787 
Miles, 4 *000 36.519 40.680 41,831 39.059 41,014 43:513 
Paying passengers «+ 11,499.816 |1.685.089 |1,828,506 |1,706.446 11,772,357 {1,918,125 
Paying passenger-miles "ooo | 590,429 | 669,087 | 721,573 | 667,321 | 702,139 | 765,652 
Fretght— ; ; : 
Tons (a) ss oi 49.441 59.362 57-464 57-635 69,479 78,711 

‘i Pie cama ee ’000 22,258 27,102 26,684 27,167 32,650 36,984 
Tons (a) st 3 : 2,905 3.233 2,681 2,311 2,316 2,317 
Ton-miles(a) se a ‘000 1,400 1,493 1,285 1,166 1,225 1,257 





(a) In terms of short tons (2,000 Ib.). 


(iv) Operations of Oversea Services wholly or partly Australian-owned. The following 
table furnishes a summary of oversea services, wholly or partly owned by Australian 
interests, operating between Australia and oversea countries, including Pacific islands, 
during the years 1949-50 to 1954-55. The operations of Qantas Empire Airways, 
Tasman Empire Airways Ltd. and British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines are included, 
but not those of Canadian Pacific Airlines, K.L.M. and Pan-American Airways. 
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CIVIL AVIATION : OPERATIONS OF OVERSEA SERVICES.(a) 

















Particulars. 1949-50. | 1950-51 1951-52. 1952~-53- | 1953-54- | 1954755. 

Route-miles at 30th June... ey 39,217 43,633 | 43455 66,558 64,250 63.774 
Hours flown i ee «+ 40,692 | 48,947 ; 50,336 = 554,148 | 53,580 | 49,326 
Miles, = os "000 8,768 10,500 10,664 11,565 11,464 11,128 
Paying passengers oe ++, 59.832 87,599 | 95:134 97,753 | 102,965 | 114.371 
Paying passenger-miles os ‘000 ~=—- 165,077 241,817 | 265,756 | 275,206 290,603 317,565 
Freight-— | : 

Tons (0) a os whe 1,256 2,213 2,138 | 1,957 2,295 2,602 

Ton-miles (0)... a6 ’000 4,481 6,960 | 6,716 | 7,401 8,331 9,372 
Mail— \ \ 

Tons (b) Pa a reel 729 943 | 1,141 1,168 1,379 1,442 

Ton-miles (6)... oe "000 | 3,867 5,367 6,162 6,122 7,718 7:927 

(a) Airlines wholly or partly owned by Australian interests. (6) In terms of short tons (2.000 Ib.), 


(v) Accidents and Casualties. The number of accidents involving aircraft on the 
Australian register and the number of persons killed or injured are shown in the following 
table for each of the years 1949-50 to 1954-55. 


CIVIL AVIATION : ACCIDENTS INVOLVING AUSTRALIAN AIRCRAFT.(a) 








Year ended 30th June— 

















Particulars. 
1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 1955. 
= ae ll — 
Number .. re eh 22 33 25 16 | 26 22 
Persons killed = -. . | 61 | 13 37 5 36 27 
Persons injured... ae | 22 | 35 22° 19 27 | 19 
J ' ' i 











(a) peeliente involving aircraft on the Australian register, irrespective of the location cf the avciuent. 
Includes gliders. 


15. Papua-New Guinea Activities——(i) General. Issues of the Official Year Book 
up to and including No. 34, 1941 showed particulars of the development of civil] aviation 
in New Guinea and of the companies operating at the outbreak of war with Japan, while 
issues Nos. 35 to 37 carried the accompanying statistical summary of operations up to 
the end of September, 1941. 

(ii) Territory of Papua and New Guinea. In this area there are now 24 Government 
and 11 licensed aerodromes, approximately 120 authorized landing grounds, Io cleared 
heliports and 300 helicopter clearings. 

Three companies conduct regular services between the major aerodromes. Charter 
flights can be arranged to almost any locality. Further information may be found in 
Chapter V.—The Territories of Australia. 

During the year ended 30th June, 1954, three accidents occurred in which six people 
were injured. There were no fatalities. In the year ended 30th June, 1955 there were 
no accidents. 


I. POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS. 


Nors.—In all the tables in this Division particulars for the Australian Capital 
Territory are included with those for New South Wales, while the South Australian 
figures include particulars for the Northern Territory. 


§ 1. General. 


1. The Postmaster-Gieneral’s Department.—Under the provisions of the Post and 
Telegraph Act 1901, the Department was placed under the contro] of the Postmaster- 
General, being a responsible Minister. The Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs 
controls the Department under the Postmaster-General, whilst the principal officer 
in each State is the Depnty-Director of Posts and Telegraphs. 
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2. Postal Facilities.—{i) Relation to Area and Poyulation. The following statement 
shows the number of post offices, the area in square miles and the number of inhabitants 
to each post office (including non-official offices) and the number of inhabitants to each 
foo square miles in each State and in Australia at 30th June, 1954. In order to judge 
clearly the relative postal facilities provided in each State, the area of country to each 
office as well as the number of inhabitants per office should be taken into account. 


POSTAL FACILITIES : RELATION TO AREA AND POPULATION, 
AT 30th JUNE, 1954. 











Particulars, N.S.W.| Vic, | Qiland. S.A. | wa. | Tos.” Aust, 
i 
Number of post offices (a) -- [2,554 {2,374 | 1,270 | 889 | 639 | 518 : 8,244 
Number of square miles of territory i | 
per office 2 es 122 37 | 528 {1,017 | 1,527 5I 36 
Number of inhabitants per office .. | 1,352 | 1,033 | | 1,038 | 916 | 1,001 | 596 ‘1,090 
Number of inhabitants _Per 100 | 
square miles .. .. J 1,113} 2,790 | 197 ; 106 | 66 e 178 | 302 





(a) Includes “’ official,” “‘ semi-official,” and “ non-official ’’ offices. 
The foregoing table does not include “telephone ” offices at which there is no 
postal business. 
(ii) Number of Offices. The following table shows the number of post offices 
(exclusive of telephone offices) in each State at 30th June, 1954. 


NUMBER OF POST OFFICES AT 30th JUNE, 1954. 

















Type of Office. NS.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 
Official and Semi-official .. 499 301 209 165 151 51 | 1,376 
Non- official a «+ | 2,055 | 2,073 | 1,061 724 488 467 | 6,868 
_ Total iM -- | 2,554 | 2,374 | 1,270 889 639 518 | 8,244 


(iii) Employees and Mail Contractors. The number of employees and mail con- 
tractors in the Central Office and in each of the States at 30th June, 1954 are given in 
the following table :— 

NUMBER OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES AND MAIL CONTRACTORS AT 30th JUNE, 1954. 


Central 








Particulars, Office N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. |W. Aust Tas. Aust, 
; i 
Employees “: . 962 Han | 23,303 | 12,624 | 7,783 | 5,534 | 3.152 | 85,877 
Mail Contractors(a) + +e 2,095 1,026 | 1,245 374 292 277.1) 5.309 





(a) Includes persons employed to drive vehicles. 


Particulars of persons employed are shown in greater detail in 7’ransport and Com- 
munication Bulletin No. 45. 

3. Gross Revenue, Branches—Postmaster-General’s Department.—The gross revenue 
(actual collections) in respect of each branch of the Department during the year 1953-54 
is shown in the table hereunder :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT: GROSS REVENUE(a), 1953-54. 























( £7000.) 
Sources. N.S.W. | Vic.(6) | Q’land. | 8. Aust. } W. Aust.} Tas. Aust. 

Postage .. .. | 8,972 | 6,799 | 3,009 | 1,938 | 1,499 676; 22,893 

Money order commission and ; 
poundage on postal notes 356 298 92 | 72 46 23 887 
Private boxes and bags... 62 40 32, 20 13 8 175 
Miscellaneous : oa 761 594 302,145 160 58| 2,020 
Total, Postal -+ | 10,151 |_75731 | 3.435 (_25175 1,718 795! 25,975 
Telegraphs ie -- | 15754 | 1,246 783: 432 377 Ir7| 4,709 
Telephones E ares 580 {11,200 | 5,013 } | 3,237 | 2,086 | 1,003 _37:113 
Grand Total . |26,485 | 20,177 | 9,231 } 5,838 | 4,181 | 1,885] 67,797 


(a) The figures in this table relate to revenue actually collected during the year as recorded for 
Treasury purposes. (6) Includes Central Office collections. 
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Corresponding figures for the year 1952-53 will be found in T'ransport and Com- 
munication Bulletin No. 44. For each of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 the gross 
revenue for Australia was £38,349,000, £44,777,000, £59,371,000, £64,398,000 and 
£67,797,000 respectively. 


Gross revenue for the year 1953-54 increased by 5.3 per cent. compared with that 
for the previous year. Revenue of the Postal, Telegraph and Telephone branches increased 
by 5.3 per cent., 3.6 per cent. and 5.5 per cent. respectively. 


4. Expenditure, Postmaster-General’s Department.—{i) Distribution, 1953-54. The 
following table shows, as far as possible, the distribution of expenditure (actual payments) 
on various items in each State during the year ended 30th June, 1954, as shown by records 
kept for Treasury purposes. The table must not be regarded as a statement of the 
working expenses of the Department, since items relating to new works, interest, etc., 
are included therein. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE(a), 





1953-54. 
_ ( £7000.) 
Particulars. , | Central | 1 s.w. | Victoria.| Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tes, | Aust. 





Bx penaitare from Ordinary 

otes-—— 

Salaries and payments 
in the nature of 

















salary . 328 | 12,948 8,826 4,858 3,006 1,998 | 1,179 | 33:%43 
General expenses 8 44 1,230 777 381 235 182 89 2,938 
Stores and material .. 16 514 344 200 126 108 68 1,376 
Mail services «+ |(b)2,863 1,250 620 689 314 220 101 6,057 
Enginecring _ services t . 

(other than capital : 

works) .. use 545 8,711 6,035 35325 1,976 1,549 732 22,873 
Other services ie pha OTN ei nf es ol (Eee ea ee ee Ore, 

Total + 3,997 | 24,653 |_16,602 | 9,453 | 5,657 | 4,057 |_ 2,169 | 66,588 
Rent, repairs, maintenance ‘Se 344 220 134 86 74 19 878 
Proportion of audit | 
expenses oe ee as + of x2 8 4 3 2 i 30 
Capital works and : F 
services (c)— t 
Telegraph, telephone an { 
Wireless oe 30 | 9,677 6,269 3,037 2,224 1,420 780 | 23,437 
New buildings. etc. Pi PE men ee 5 1,291 449 426 320 135 3,798 
Other expenditure, not 
allocated to States + (24,747 ea | 28 a An Sid 38 4,747 
Grand Total .. ({__ 8.774} 35,863 | 24,391 | 13,077 | 8,396! 5,873 {_ 3,104 | 99,478 
(a) The figures in this table represent actual payments made during the year as recorded for Treasury 
purposes. (b) Expenditure on air-mail services, £2,662,000, and conveyance of Australian mails in 


other countries, £201,000, (c) Includes expenditure from loan fund. {d) Inchides expenditure 
not apportioned to States, 1.e., interest on loans, £1,207,000; sinking fund, £2,313,000 ; superannuation 
contributions, £1,198,000 ; transferred officers’ pensions and allowances, £5,000; pensions and retiring 
allowances, £71,000 ; and loans redemption and conversion, £13,000. 


(ii) Totals, Actual payments made for each of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54, 
respectively, were :—-£64,297,000, £89,699,000, £93,109,000, £98,344,000 and 
£99,478,000. Total expenditure increased by 1.2 per cent. during 1953-54. 


5. Profit or Loss, Postmaster-General’s Department.—{i) States, 1953-54. The 
foregoing statements of gross revenue and expenditure represent actual collections and 
payments made and cannot be taken to represent the actual results of the working of 
the Department for the year. The net results for each branch in the several States, 
after providing for working expenses (including superannuation, pensions and deprecia- 
tion) and interest charges including exchange, were as follows. 
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POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : PROFIT OR LOSS, 1953-54. 








( £000.) 

Branch. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Anat. | Tas. | Avst. 
I | 7 
Postal .. +. | —1,268 281 |— 503| — 1, ~—136| —132 | —1,849 
Telegraph -- |— 403}— 197|— 314] —164| —110] — 31 | —1,219 
Telephone se 1,654 1,840 |— 192 198] — 40! 239] 3,227 

All Branches .. |— 17 | __1,924 | —1,099 | 33 | —286 | —4o2 | 153 





NoTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates loss. 


(ii) Branches. The following statement shows particulars of the operating results 
of each branch for the years 1948-49 to 1953-54. - 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : PROFIT OR LOSS, BRANCHES. 











( £7000.) 
Branch. 1948-49. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Postal .. ae .. |— 297 |— 1,154 |— 1,813 J— 544 i- 2,417 | —1,849 
Telegraph os .. |— 1,080 |— 722 |— 818 |— 900 '~ 1,453 | —1,219 
Telephone as -. |— 346 721 \~— 26 2,107 2,932 3,221 
aT re 4 
All Branches... —_..- | 1,723 '— 1,155 |— 2,657 663 = 938 153 





Note.—Minus sign (—) indicates loss. 


6. Fixed Assets.—{i) Details, 1953-54. The following statement shows particulars 
of the fixed assets of the Postmaster-General’s Department from Ist July, 1953 to 30th 
June, 1954 :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : FIXED ASSETS. 





({ £7000.) 
Capital | Gross ‘ - 
Net Value, * q Deprecia- | Net Value, 
Particulars. 1st July,” Pes ; ee tion, ete., | 30th June, 
. j i 
7953- | 1953-54. | 1954. | 795% 54 | 7954 





Telephone service plant (excluding | | 

trunk lines) we -- | 154,184 25,141 | 179,325 | 2,158 | 177,167 
Joint trunk and telegraph plant 

(aerial wires, conduits, and | 











cables) = ie : 27,693 2,901 30,594 224 30,370 
Telegraph service plant - 1,823 236 - 2,059 81 1,978 
Postal service plant .. oa 937 95 1,032 | As 1,032 
Sites, buildings, furniture an | 

office equipment ei a 28,160 3,969 32,129 | 471 31,658 
Miscellaneous plant .. «é 10,184 1,445 11,629 + 207 11,422 

Total .. oe .. | 222,981 33,787 | 256,768 } 3,141 | 253,627 


(a) Includes dismantled assets, deprectation written off, and assets transferred. 


(ii) Met Value. The net value of the fixed assets of the Postmaster-General’s Depart- 
ment at 30th June in each of the years 1950 to 1954, respectively, was :—£134,933,000, 
£162,046,000, £194,749,000, £222,981,000 and £253,627,000. 


§ 2. Posts. 


1. Postal Matter Dealt With.—(i) States, 1953-54. The following table shows 
summary of the postal matter dealt with in each State during the year 1953-54. Mail 
matter posted in Australia for delivery therein is necessarily handled at least twice, but 
only the number of distinct articles handled is included in the following table. 
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POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH(a) : STATES, 1953-54. 















































(7069.) 

i : : : I . 

: Papers ! Regis- Papers ! Regis: 

State. Letters. | _ and ‘Parcels. i tered | Letters.’ and | Pareels.| tered 
(6): Packets. (d) _. Articles. (6) 5 ea (d) Articles. 

ownsis ee OI mC) men) L © 
Posted for delivery within Australia. , Posted for delivery Overseas. 
New South Wales — ~ 451,602! 96,349 5.969, 6,100] £3,579. 8,942 334 338 
Victoria ae = 370,551, 53-844 4.0971 4-135 7,261: 3,100 185 202 
Queensland... | 154885! 27,349: 2,653. -¥,960f 5,283) 913 63 65 
South Australia 2 TOI,I74 10,773) 1,340} 1,031 35213, 732 68 50 
Western Australia pes $3,289! 9,668 1,083} 8291 3,967, 1.359 50 68 
Tasmania i 36.136| _7,649| ey 543 455 22 20 80 
Australia «+ |1,219.637{ 205,632| 15,272! 14,598 33.7631 15,088 720) 1,006 
Received from Overseas. Total postal matter dealt with. 

New South Wales 34.978] 18,329 299) ~~ F50! 500,159, 123,620 6,602 75388 
Victoria ee 9,269) 7717 179 195 387,08:| 64,661 4:37 45532 
Queensland A “a | 3.976 3,989 60; 301 164,149) 32,251 2,776) 2,058 
South Australia ee 3.478 3,909; 46! 29{ 107,865! 15,434 1,454 1,110 
Western Australia oF | 2,802 4:737! 47) 63} 92,058} 15,764 1,180 960 
Tasmania . ide 1,196; 1,779, 16] 321 57,787) 9.450 256 655 
- Australia eed | 35,609! 40.460! 647 1,09911.309,099} 261,180] 16,639] _ 16,703 
(a) See explanation in para. 1. (i) above. (b) Includes letters, cards and other postal articles 
enclosed in envelopes and sorted with letters. (c) Includes newspapers and postal a: ‘es not 
included in letter mail. (d) Includes registered, cash on delivery and duty parcels. (e) sacludes 


registered articles other than parcels. 


(ii) Australia. The next table shows the total postal matter dealt with in Australia 
during each of the years 1948-49 to 1953-54. 


TOTAL POSTAL MATTER DEALT WITH : AUSTRALIA. 


Registered 
Letters, Postcards Newspapers 
and Letter-cards, and Packets. Parcels.(a) Articles other 
than Parcels, 
Year. Per Per Per Per 
Total 1,000 - Total 1,000 ‘Total 1,000 Total 1,000 
> of Mean 7 of Mean ’ of Mean 5 of Mean 
(000.) | popula. | (°°) | popula | °°) | Popula-~ | €°°%) | popula- 
tion. tion. tion. tion. 


1948~49 .. |1,094,617/ 140,398 | 238,939 | 30,647 | 21,200 2,719 | 20,705 2,656 
1949-50 .. 11,178,837) 146,542 | 247,134 | 30,72I | 21,340 2,653 | 19,165 2,382 
1950-51 .. 1,228,285) 147,931 | 257,384 | 30,999 | 20,714 | 2,495 | 19,400] 2,336 
1951-52 -- [1,197,990] 140,467 | 249,678 | 29,275 | 16,670} 1,955 | 17,948 |- 2,104 
1952-53 .- |1,228,685] 140,675 | 244,363 | 27,978 | 16,313 1,868 | 16,479 1,887 
1953-54 -- |1,309,099) 147,084 | 261,180 | 29,345 | 16,639 | 1,869 | 16,703 | 1,877 


(a) Includes registered, cash on delivery and duty parcels. 

















2. Cash on Delivery Parcels Post.—(i) General. The Postmaster-General’s Depart- 
ment undertakes, upon prepayment of a prescribed commission, to deliver registered 
articles sent by parcels post within Australia, or between Australia and Lord Howe 
Island, Norfolk Island, Nauru, Territory of Papua and New Guinea, or Fiji, to recover from 
the addressee on delivery a sum of money specified by the sender, and to remit the sum to 
the sender. The object of the system is to meet the requirements of persons who wish 
to pay at the time of receipt for articles sent to them, and of traders and others who 
do not wish their goods to be delivered except on payment. 


(ii) States, 1953-54. The next table shows particulars regarding the cash on 
delivery parcels posted in each State for the year 1953-54. 


CASH ON DELIVERY PARCELS POST : STATES, 1953-54. 








Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. } Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 
Parcels posted ’ooo 367 175 205 58° 80 3 888 
Value -. £000 1,304 621 604 175 163 9] 2,876 
Revenue(a) £’000 96 54 50 18 [| 20 I 239 





(2) From commission and postage. 
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(iii) Australia. In the following table particulars of cash on delivery parcels posted 
in Australia are shown for the years 1948-49 to 1953-54. 


CASH ON DELIVERY PARCELS PUST : AUSTRALIA, 





ange : 1952-53- 





} if t ' 

Particulars. 1948-49. | 1949-50. } 1950-51. | 1953-54. 
biz sores Sys hate a os ——- —l- oe Oe 
Parcels posted oa ‘ooo | 1,079 «1,106 1,155 ° es - 837: 888 
Value ae -- £000; 2,361. 2,697 | 2,933; 2,876, 2,656, 2,876 
Revenue(a) he £’000 | 157: 188 212! 236 221! 239 





(a) From commission and postage. 


3. Total Cost of Carriage of Mails.—During 1953-54 the total amounts paid for the 
carriage of mails, as disclosed by the Profit and Loss Account of the Postal Branch, 
were as follows :—Inland mails—road £2,064,000, railway £842,000, air £812,000 ; 
Coastwise mails—£29,000 ; Oversea mails—sea £356,000, air £1,862,000 ; Grand Total— 
£5,965,C00. 


4. Transactions of the Dead Letter Offices—During the year 1953-54 2,085,000 
letters were returned to writers or delivered, 298,000 were destroyed in accordance with 
the Act, and 177,000 were returned to other countries as unclaimed—a total of 2,560,000. 
Corresponding particulars for packets wWere—390,000, 240,000, 35,000 and 671,000. 
There were 3,233,000 articles handled in all. 


5. Money Orders and Postal Notes.—(i) General. The issue of money orders and postal 
notes is regulated by Sections 74-79 of the Post and Telegraph Act 1901-1949. The 
maximum amount for which a single money order payable within Australia may be 
obtained is £40, but additional orders will be issued upon request when larger amounts 
are to be remitted. The maximum amount permitted to be sent to any person in the 
dollar area is £A.5 per month and for remittances to countries outside the dollar area, 
£A,10 per week. A postal note cannot be issued for a sum larger than twenty shillings. 


(ii) States, 1953-54. Particulars regarding the business transactions in each State 
for 1953-54 are shown hereunder :— 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES : TRANSACTIONS, 1953-54. 
(£'000.) 





Particulars. jNsw.{ vie. | qd. | Sa.) wal) Tas. 





H 
Money Orders-— { | 
Issued by + » 27,174 | 13,314 | 6,926 | 3,750 ' 3,108 | 1,903 ° 56,175 
Paid . | 27,823 | 13,514 | 6,539 | 3,476! 2,099 | 1,731 ; 56,082 
Net Commission Received | 184 95 56 28 | 251 14! 402 
Postal Notes— | : 
Issned | 
Poundage Received 


i 
‘ 
' 


9: 483 


1 4303} 4368 | 942 | 1,085 ail 223; 11,465 
170 203 36 44: a 





(iii) Australia. The next table shows the number and value of money orders and 
postal notes issued and paid in Australia in each of the years 1948-49 to 1953-54. 
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MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES : TRANSACTIONS, AUSTRALIA. 





























Money Orders. { Postal Notes. 
eS Payee cas = paar ay 
Year. Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 
——- ~ Su. ce ee aa —_ 
Number. | Value. {| Number. | Value. | Number.} Value. ; Number. | Value. 
*o00. : £’000. *ooo. | £’000. | "ooo. | £’000. | *ooo. | £’000. 
1948-49 .. 45194 | 33,012 45215 | 33,262 | 28,059 |! 11,266 | 27,810 | 11,246 
1949-50 .. 4,587 | 37,014 | 4,626 | 37,503 | 30,181 | 12,206 | 29,998 | 12,130 
1950-51 .. 5,166 | 44,110 5,135 | 43,990 | 29,440 | 12,746 | 29,297 | 12,680 
1951-52 «- | 51404 | 49,495 | 5,362 | 49,439 | 26.476! 11,608 | 26,590 | 11,675 
1952-53 .- 5,666 | 53,088 5,578 | 53,075 | 26,793 | 11,658 | 26,658 | 11,614 
1953754 «- 6,080 | 56,175 5,960 | 56,082 2665 | 11,465 | 26,082 | 11,441 





(iv) Classification of Money Orders Issued and Paid. Of the total money ordere 
issued in Australia during 1953-54, 5,838,000 valued at £55,372,000 were payable in 
Australia, 12,000 (£24,000) in New Zealand, 175,000 (£542,000) in the United Kingdom 
and 55,000 (£237,000) in other countries. Of the total money orders paid in Australia 
during 1953~54, 5,824,000 (£55,358,000) were issued in Australia, 36,000 (£97,000) in 
New Zealand, 61x,000 (£314,000) in the United Kingdom and 39,000 (£313,000) in other 
countries. 

Money orders payable or issued in foreign countries, and which have been sent 
from or to Australia through the General Post Office in London, are included in those 
payable or issued in the United Kingdom. 


(v) Postal Notes Paid. The following table shows the number and value of postal 
notes paid in each State during 1953-54. The number and value of postal notes issued 
and paid in each of the years 1948-49 to 1953-54 have been given in the previous table. 


POSTAL NOTES PAID: STATE OF ISSUE, 1953-54. 








Postal Notes Paid in— 

















Issued in— 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 
Same State ‘ooo 7,419 | 4,140 1,456 951 741 376 | 15,083 
Value £’000 | 3,738 | 2,029 797 487| 374 155 | 7.490 
Other States - ‘ooo 1,331 793 813 1I7 356 7,589 | 10,999 
Value £’000 571 351 387 60 89 2,493 3,951 
Tota! ‘ooo 8,750 | 4,933 2,269 1,068 1,097 7,965 | 26,082 





Value £’000 | 4,309] 2,380] 1,004 547 | 463 2,648 | 11,441 


§ 3. Telegraphs. 


1. General—aA review of the development of telegraph services in Australia up to 
192% appeared in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 625, and subsequent developments of 
importance have been dealt with in later issues. During the past few years substantial 
improvements in both the speed and grade of telegraph services throughout Australia 
have been effected, the entire system being subjected to intensive reorganization. The 
external circulation system of the Australian telegraph service has been considerably 
modified, and direct communication bas been established between cities and towns 
which formerly were served through intermediate repeating centres. 
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Telephone subscribers may telephone telegrams for onward transmission, or have 
meesages telephoned to them. The fee for the service is emall. and the system means, 
in effect, that the telegraph system is brought into the home of every telephone sub- 
scriber. The number of telegrams lodged by telephone during the year ended 30th 
June, 1954 was about 7.5 million or approximately 33 per cent. of the total lodgments. 
The number of telegrams telephoned to subscribers totalled 3.9 million. 


A radiogram service is provided to certain isolated places throughout Australia and 
a number of privately-operated wireless transceiver stations have been established at 
varinns centres throughout the Commonwealth, enabling telegrame to he exchanged 
with departmental! telegraph offices. Stations sponsored by the Royal Flying Doctor 
Service of Australia can communicate by wireless with base stations. 


The picturegram service between Melbourne and Sydney, which was established in 
1929, but which was suspended during 1942, was restored and extended to Brishane 
and Adelaide in 1949, to Perth in 1950 and to Hobart and Newcastle in 1951. , The 
equipment installed at these points also permits the direct transmission and reception 
of oversea photo-telegrams. Portahle picture-transmitting apparatus has been provided 
for use at country centres in New South Wales and Victoria and was first used 
for the opening of the 19th Federal Parliament at Canberra on 21st February, 1950. 
In 1953-54. 9,407 picturegrams were lodged for destinations within Australia, 888 were 
transmitted to oversea destinations and 1923 were received from other countries. The 
service between Australia and overseas was extended by the establishment of facilities 
for the transmission of pictures to and from Denmark, Greece, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Federal Republic of Germany, Italy and Singapore. 


As from 20th May, 1953, the Department authorized the connexion of privately- 
owned picturegram equipment to the public telephone trunk line network for the 
transmission of pictures. The new facilities are provided subject to certain restrictions 
where Departmental! picturegram services operate and to payment of appropriate charges 
to cover the use of trunk line channels and equipment. Pictures from overseas may 
now be routed direct to private receivers, 


Teleprinter services (i.e., typewriting over electrical circuits), affording the great 
advantage of direct and instantaneous communication between points within the same 
building or separated by distances np to thousands of miles, and printergram services, 
that is, leased teleprinter channels between the premises of subscribers and chief telegraph 
offices for the transmission and reception of telegrams, are available. The number of 
printergram services rose from 103 to 110 during 1953-54. Messages transmitted over 
these services totalled 1.8 million. 


2. Telegraph and Telephone Mileages.—At 30th June, 1954 the combined single- 
wire mileayes for both telegraph and telephone purposes were :—aerial, underground 
and submarine cables—exchange 5,211,000 miles, trunk telephone and telegraph 186,000 
miles ; aeria] wires—telephone, trunk and/or telegraph purposes 514,000 miles, exchange 
and non-exchange service lines 679,000 miles. The mileages of conduits and pole.routes 
were 9,600 duct miles and 123,000 miles respectively. Conduits now include only ducts 
and conduits with an internal diameter of two inches or over. Those with a diameter 
of less than two inches are not recorded separately and are included with underground 
cables. The mileages in each State at 30th June, 1954 may be found in Transport and 
Communication Bulletin No. 45. 


3. Telegraph Offices{i) States. The numbers of telegraph offices, including 
railway telegraph offices, in the various States at 30th June, 1954 were :—New South 
Wales, 3,256; Victoria, 2,385; Queensland, 1,750; South Australia, 949; Western 
Australia, 998 ; Tasmania, 571. 


(ii) Australia. The numbers of telegraph offices in Australia at 30th June of each 
of the years 195 to 1954 respectively were :—9,700, 9,764, 9,830, 9,902 and 9,909. 
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4. Telegrams Dispatched within Australia.—{i) States. The following table shows, 
for each State, the number of telegrams dispatched to places within the Commonwealth 
and to adjacent islands and to ships at sea during 1953-54, according to the class of 
message transmitted :— 


TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED, 1953-54. 

















(7000.) 
os : F 
Paid and Collect. Unpaid. 
Total 
State. Tele- 
Ordin-! Ur- Letter-| Radio- er- | Meteor-| grams. 
ary. | gent, | Pe: | gram. | gram. | Tl} vice, lotogicai| Total- 

N.S. Wales... | 7,254 430 68 21 53 | 7,826 293 340 633 | 8,439 
Victoria ae 4,$22 106 27 19 5 | 4,738 149 157 306 | 5,044 
Queen-land s+ | 35443 139 40 13 55 | 3,690 175 233 408 | 4,098 
South Australia 1,629 64 32 13 390 | 1,777 56 230 286 | 2,063 
Western Australia { 1,732 52 26 17 58 1,885 ¢ $3 262 325 { 2,210 
Tasmania es 520 22 7 6 1 556 32 74 106 662 
Australia .. | 19,099 873 200 89 211 | 20,472 768 | 1,296 | 2,064 | 22,536 





(ii) Australia. Telegrams dispatched to destinations within Australia and to 
adjacent islands and to ships at sea, during each of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 
respectively, numbered :—35,486,000, 34,467,000, 27,080,000, 23,407,000 and 22,536,000. 


§ 4. Telephones. 


1. General.—Particulars of the total mileage of lines used exclusively for telephone 
purposes are not available, but are combined with all other line mileage. Particulars of 
the total single wire mileage used for telephone, trunk and/or telegraph purposes are 
shown on page 265. 


During 1953-54, 64,359 telephone subscribers’ lines and 93,007 telephones were 
added to the system, compared with 58,110 lines and 82,912 telephones in 1952-53. 
With an average at 30th June, 1954 of one telephone to every six persons, Australia had a 
telephone density exceeded by that of only six other countries. The trunk line network 
was increased by 81,195 channel miles and at 30th June, 1954, had reached 773,190 miles ; 
71,661 of these additional channel miles were obtained by the installation of carrier-wave 
equipment, some of which was installed on radio-telephone bearers. Carrier-wave 
facilities enable several speech paths to be obtained from one pair of wires or, in the case 
of radio-telephone systems, without wires at all, and are designed to transmit the voice 
with greater fidelity than the wire pairs on which they are based. An alternative aeria) 
route between Melbourne and Sydney has been completed and work is in progress to 
provide a direct route for traffic from Sydney to Adelaide and Perth. Sixteen additional 
trunk line channels are being provided between Tasmania and the mainland. 


Sixteen automatic exchanges were brought into operation in metropolitan areas 
during the year, together with 6 country and 153 rural automatic exchanges. At 30th 
June, 1954 there were 238 automatic exchanges in the metropolitan areas and 709 in 
country districts, t0 which 984,000 telephones were connected, representing 67 per cent. 
of the total number in use in Australia. 
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2. Summary for States.—Particulars relating to the telephone services in each State 
at 30th June, 1954 are shown in the following table :— 


TELEPHONE SERVICES: SUMMARY, 30th JUNE, 1954. 











Particulars, | ws.w. | Vic. | Q'land. Is, aust. [W. Aust! Tas. } Aust. 
Perak aS |__| __ 
| i | 

Exchanges | 2,287 1,745 1,310 681 743° 88+ 7,1 
Telephone Otfices (including Ex- | | | i : 2 : ae * 
changes) Ay. ns 3,372 2,504 | 1,833 | 1,004 972° 540 i 10,225 
Lines connected .. = "000 393 332 14k 93 60 | 31 1,050 
Instruments connected _. *000 563 471} 189 | 128 | 83: 42 1,476 
(i) Subscribers” instruments ‘ooo 551 465 | 183 ' 124 | 80 | 40 1,439 
(ii) Public telephones *000 6.8 4-6 3-0; 1.6. 1.2 0.8 | 18.0 
(iii) Other Iocal instruments ‘ooo 5.9 5.6! 2.9 2.2! 1.6 ; a 8 19.0 
{ngtruments per 1,000 of population 163 193 | 143 ' 157 130, 135 | 564 

‘ 








Of the total telephones (1,476,000) in service at 30th June, 1954, 545.000 or 37 
per cent. were connected to exchanges situated beyond the limits of the metropolitan 
telephone networks. 


3. Subscribers’ Lines and Calling Rates——The next table shows the number of 
subscribers’ lines and the daily calling rates at central, suburban and country telephone 
exchanges in the several States for 1953-54 :— 


TELEPHONES : SUBSCRIBERS’ LINES AND DAILY CALLING RATES, 1953-54. 

















! 
Central Suburban ' Country 
t Exchanges. Exchanges. ' Exchanges. 
! ae ae 
t 
State. | Avera; | Average Avera; 
| dures | Sob. | dueeeea | Sub- | Quteeea 
| Calls | Seribers Calis; Seribers' | “cans 
i Daily | go iines | Daily |g iitet yg | Dally 
per Line. | Vonnected. | por Tine, ; Vonmecte’. | per Line. 
Z i 
New South Wales 9.72 | 201,726 3.45 | 137,719 : 1.81 
Victoria... 8.28 | 185,525 3.29 | 114,148 } 1.23 
Queensland. . 10.07] 55,669 } 2.49; 66,154 1.79 
South Australia 8.49 | 45,246 | 2.52 | 33,333 | 1.20 
Western Australia 6.90 26,685 2.90! 19,491 | 1.25 
Tasmania 4-42 5,190 2.32 | 17,969 1.66 








A comparison of the average daily calling rates for each class of exchange shows 
that Queensland registered the greatest number of calls per line at central exchanges, 
and New South Wales at both suburban and country exchanges. 


4. Effective Paid Locat Calls——The numbers of effective paid locaj calls from sub- 
scmbers’ and public telephones in the various States during the year ended 30th June, 
1954 appear hereunder. 


TELEPHONES : NUMBER OF EFFECTIVE PAID LOCAL CALLS, 1953-54. 




















(Million.) 
Calls. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land.| S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 
Subscribers’ ere on ar 382 283 10g 69 5 5r at 915 
From public telephones .. aad 53 32 13 1o | 7. 2 117 
is RoE Sey Rea 
Total et es ae 435 315 122! 79 58 } 23 1,032 


\ ; 
5. Trunk Line Calls and Revenue.—Jp the next table the number of telephone 


trunk line calls recorded, the amount of revenue received. and the average revenue per 
call are shown for each State and Australia for the year 1953-54. 
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TELEPHONES : TRUNK LINE CALLS AND REVENUE, 1953-54. 











Particulars, NSW. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. ( W. Aust. Tas. | Australi. 
J 
Total calls *000 | 27,607 | 23,854 | 13,673 | 8,048 | 4,670] 3,92: | 81,773 
Totalrevenue £’000 45389 3,227 2,106 1,250 706 424 ' 12,102 
Average revenue per 


call pence | 38.16 | 32.47 | 36.97 | 37.27] 36.27] 25.96{| 35.52 


The number of trunk line calls during 1953-54 increased by 6.8 million, or 9 per cent., 
compared with the figure for the previous year, whilst the average revenue Risa call 
increased by 2.5 per cent. 


6. Oversea Telephone Services.—During the year 1953-54 radio-telephone services 
were established between Australia and Japan, Greece, Taiwan and North Borneo, 
bringing the number of countries with which radio-telephone communication is available 
to 72. Service is also provided to certain trans-Atlantic liners, ships off the Australian 
coast, H.M.A. ships, and H.M.N.Z. ships when cruising in Australian waters. 

The amount of traffic handled over the radio-telephone services increased by 10 
per cent. over that handled in 1952-53. During 1953-54 the number of calls connected 
was 42,632, comprising 21,599 originating in Australia and 21,033 incoming calls, 


7. Revenue from Telephones.—Particulars regarding the revenue from telephone 
services are included in tables in § 1 (see pp. 256-9). 


8. World Telephorie Statistics, 1954.—Information derived, in the main, from 
statistics compiled by the American Telephone and Telegraph Company shows that. at 
1st January, 1954 there were more than 89 million telephones in use throughout the 
world. The United States of America, with over 50 million, possessed by far the greatest 
proportion of these (56.5 per cent.). The United States of America also had the highest - 
recorded number of instruments per 100 of population (viz., 31). Figures for other 
leading countries were as follows :—Sweden 28, Canada 24, Switzerland 22, New Zealand 
22, Denmark 19. At June, 1954 the number of telephones in Australia per I00 persons 
was 16. 


§ 5. Cable and Radio Communication. 


1. General.—Descriptions of the various cable services between Australia and other 
countries were given in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 335-6 and earlier issues. 


2. Merging of Cable and Wireless Interests.—Following upon the recommendations 
of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference in London in 1928 which examined the 
situation that had arisen as the result of the competition of the beam wireless with the 
cable services, Imperial and International Communications Limited (since renamed 
Cable and Wireless Ltd.) was formed and took over the operations of the Pacific Cable 
Board and the control of the Eastern Extension Cable Company and the Marconi Wireless 
Company. For further developments, leading eventually to the establishment of the 
Overseas Telecommunications Commission, see Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 220-4. 


3. Oversea Cable and Radio Traffic.—(i) States. The number of telegrams received 
from and dispatched overseas in each State during 1953~54 is shown hereunder :— 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS, 1953-54. 

















(’000.) 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Australia. 
Number received .. 655 443 65 57 68 20 1,308 
‘nv dispatched 602 429 79 72 81 20 1,283 








Total a 1,257 872 144 129 149 40 2,591 
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(ii) Australia. (a) Number of Telegrams. The following table shows the number of 
international telegrams received from and dispatched overseas during the years 1948-49 


to 1953-54 — 
INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS : AUSTRALIA. 











(’000.) 
Particulars. ' 1948-49. | 1949-50. 1950-5t. | 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Number received - 1,123 1,233 1,322 1,357 | 1,187 1,308 
dispatched .. 1,123 1,242, 1,396 1,329 | 1,207 1,283 
caren Recicgl 
Total ie 2,246 25475 | 2,718 2,686 | 2,394 2,591 





(b) Number of Words, 1953-54. The following statement shows particulars of the 
international business, originating and terminating in Australia, transacted over the 
cable and radio services during the year ended 30th June, 1954. 


INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAMS, AUSTRALIA, 1953~54.(a) 
(’000 Words.) 


| Number of Words Transmitted to— | Number of Words Received from— 


Class of Telegram. } 


Other United Other 








United 
Kingdom. Places. Total. | Kingdom. | Places. Total. 
Ordinary .. | 4,005 6,252 | 10,857! 3,976 5,212 9,188 
Letter ot sat 6,096 8,077 14,173 5,555 6,603 12,158 
Press “3 set) 3,531 3,224 6,755 10,113 2,863 12,976 
Government | 464 1,059 1,523 1,220 1,551 2,771 
Greetings 1,084 718 1,802 930 707 1,697 
Other “a 69 69). -e 191 191 
Total 15,780 | _19,399 | _35,179 |__21,794 | 17,187 | 38,982 











(a) International business, originating and terminating in Australia, transacted over the cable and 
radio services, 


Words transmitted to “ Other places” included 2,922,000 to the United States of 
America and 5,411,000 to New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. Words received from 
“* Other places ” included 2,820,000 from the United States of America and 4,302,000 from 
New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 


4. Coast Stations—At 30th June, 1955 there were 43 wireless stations established 
at points around the Australian coast and 11 about the coast of Papua and New Guinea. 
During 1954-55 these stations handled 530.718 messages (456,601 paying, 12.412 free 
traffic and 61.705 meteorological) with a total of 8.891.062 paying words. For further 
information see the Transport and Communication Bulletin. 


5. Radio—communication Stations Authorized.—{i) States and Territories, 30th June, 
1955. The following table shows particulars of the different classes of radio-eommunica- 
tion stations authorized in Australia and Papua-New Guinea at 30th June, 1955. Figures 
relate to radio-communication (radio telegraph and radio telephone) stations only ; 
particulars of broadcasting stations and of broadcast listeners’ licences are shown in 
§ 6, following. 
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RADIO-COMMUNICATION STATIONS AUTHORIZED, 30th JUNE, 1955. 
T 










































































8 tate é Transmitting and Receiving. Receiving Only. 
Territory - ‘ = 
whi + ‘ i Grand 
Quthorie | Ama- | A&to- | | Mobite| seiccek | | atopite | Total, 
; teur. | nauti- | Coast. { Land. : (Gene- igneous Total. ; Land. ; (Gene- | Total. 
| feal(a) (6) () | ral). | . (ec) | ral). 
ee eee | | @ | (d) ; 
N.S.W.... | 1,055 | 13 8 637 | 2,660 43 4,419! 95 1 96 4,515 
Vic.  .. | 1,007 5 7 399 | 2,375 28 3,821] 199 30 229 4,050 
Q’land .. 2a 21 8 508 | 1,081 | 8 1,948) 64 | 6 zo | 2,018 
S. Aust... 361 | v4 5 214; S99! 7 1.493} 3 ace it 3 1,496 
W. Aust. 190 20 7 371 626 7 1,22F 33 %3 46 1,267 
Tas. 3 126 7 7 86 203 | 4 433 I ies r 434 
Nor. Terr 22 5 | I 162 22 fa 212 3 a 3 215 
Ode 6% r a 10 6x | 1 81 we ie an 81 
Total, 
Aust. 3,094 79 43. |_ 2,387 | 7,927 98 | 13,628} 398 59 448 | 14,076 
Papua- t 
New | | i 
Guinea 50 | 12 ir 288 60 421 ” : 421 
Grand. a in | “ | 
Total | 3,144 | gr 54 | 2,675 '€9.719 a8 le 15.781 208 50 448 le 16.229 
(a) Ground stations (aeradio stations) for communication with aircraft stations. (8) Ground 
stations for communication with ship stations. (ec) Stations established at fixed locations on land 
for the conduct of point-to-point services and for communication with mobile stations. (d) Stations 


tnstalled in motor vehicles and smal) harbour vessels not falling within the definition of ship stations or 
aircraft stations, and stations comprising small portable apparatus used for various purposes. 
(e) Includes 26: aircraft stations, 1,059 ship stations and 412 “‘ other” stations which cannot be classified 
according to States, etc. 


Corresponding figures for 30th June, 1954 will be found in Transport and Commu- 
nication Bulletin No. 45. 


(ii) Australia and Papua-New Guinea, 30th June, 1950 to 1955. The following table 
shows the total number of radio-communication stations authorized in Australia and 
Papua-New Guinea at 30th June of the years 1950 to 1955. 


RADIO-COMMUNICATION STATIONS AUTHORIZED: AUSTRALIA AND PAPUA. 
NEW GUINEA. 























Transmitting and Receiving. Receiving 
Only. 
Miscel- 

teen | Mobile.(@) jan- pre, 
June— Am. eTo- Mob! Total. 

a- Inauti- , Coast. Land. eOUs: (Ge ie 

teur. | cat. | (o) | (ce) | Gene | c; Air- Land. |(Gene- 

(a) | ral. | SIP | cragy, | Other. {e) re q 
1950 2,826 68 | 29 11,517 | 2,014 617 220 139 49 375 31x | 8,168 
1951 12,897 70 | 33: |1,747 | 2.361 656 218 146 60 371 207 | 8,766 
1952 2,937 7o 39 [1,835 | 3.063 | 708 | 230] 177 66 | 3874 181 | 9,693 
1953 2,977; 84 42 |2,107 14,144 | 755 | 230 | 247 72 {| 390] 165 | 13,213 
1954 2,980 | gt 49 | 2.359 | 5.327 | 808 232 | 266 83) 382 73 | 12,650 
1955 .. | aa4aa} or 54 {2,675 17.087 11,059 | 2611 412} 981 398 | 50 {16,220 





See notes to previous table. 


§ 6. Broadcasting and Television. 


1. General.— Broadcasting services in Australia operate under the Broadcasting Act 
1942-1954 and comprise the National Broadcasting Service and the Commercial Broad- 


casting Service. The following table shows the number of broadcasting stations in 
operation at 30th June, 1955 :— 


BROADCASTING STATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1955. 














Papua- 
Type of Station. | N.S.W.] Vic. | Qld. | $.A. | W.A. | Tas. N.T. { ACT.) New | Total. 
§ Guinea. 
ik Ae EN et 
National— i ' | 
Medium  Fre- | ' 
quency ze 14 5 5 12 5 2 2 1 te) 
Short-wave I | 3 | 2 nd 2 F a Ae Ps 1 29 
Commercial 36 20 be. 20 8 | 13 81 oe I ae 106 
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2. The Australian Broadcasting Control Board.—The Board, which was constituted 
on 15th March, 1949 under the above Act, operates under the Ministerial jurisdiction of 
the Postmaster-General, and its principal functions, as set out in Section 6% of the Act, 
are to ensure :—(a) the provision of services by broadcasting stations, television stations 
and facsimile stations, and services of a like kind, in accordance with plans from time to 
time prepared by the Board and approved by the Minister; (5) that the technical equip- 
ment and operation of such stations are in accordance with such standards and practices 
as the Board considers to be appropriate; and (c) that adequate and comprehensive 
programmes are provided by such stations to serve the best interests of the general public. 


In addition, the Board may exercise such other functions ag are prescribed by regu- 
lation in relation to broadcasting stations, television stations and facsimile stations. 


In the exercise of its functions in respect of programmes, the Board is required— 
(a) to consult the Australian Broadcasting Commission and representatives of licensees 
of commercial broadcasting stations in relation respectively to the programmes of the 
national and commercial broadcasting services; and (6) in particular to—(i) ensure 
reasonable variety of programmes ; (ii) ensure that divine worship or other matter of a 
religious nature is broadcast for adequate periods and at appropriate times, and that no 
matter which is not of a religious nature is broadcast by a station during any period 
during which divine worship or other matter of a religious nature is broadcast by that 
station ; (iii) ensure that facilities are provided on an equitable basis for the broadcasting 
of political or controversial matter ; (iv) determine the extent to which advertisements 
may be broadcast in the programme of any commercial broadcasting station; and 
(v) fix the hours of service of broadcasting stations, television stations and facsimile 
stations. 


The Board is empowered to make recommendations to the Minister as to the exercise 
by him of any power under Division 1 of Part HI. of the Act, which prescribes the 
conditions under which licences are granted to commercial broadcasting stations, 


The Board also has power, subject to the directions of the Minister—(a) to determine 
the situation and operating power of any broadcasting station, television station or 
facsimile station ; (b) to determine the frequency of each broadcasting station, television 
station or facsimile station, within bands of frequencies notified to the Board by the 
Postmaster-Genera! as being available for such stations; (c) after consultation with the 
Commission to determine the conditions upon which a commercial broadcasting station 
may broadcast a programme of the National Broadcasting Service ; and (d) to regulate 
the establishment of networks of broadcasting stations and the making of agreements 
or arrangements by licensees of commercial broadcasting stations for the provision of 
programmes or the broadcasting of advertisements. 


Subject to the approval] of the Minister and of the Treasurer, the Board may 
provide financial and other assistance to commercial broadcasting stations for the pur- 
pose of ensuring that programmes of adequate extent, standard and variety are provided 
in the areas served by these stations. 


The Board also has certain powers in connexion with the general control of the 
broadcasting service. particularly in relation to the operations and programmes of 
commercial stations. 


Section 68 of the Act provides that the Board shall consist of five members (including 
two part-time members) appointed by the Governor-General, one of whom, other than a 
part-time member, shall be chairman. No person shall be appointed as a member of the 
Board who—(a) has any financial interest, whether direct or indirect, in any company 
which is the licens:e of, or an applicant for a licence for, a commercial broadcasting 
station or a commercial television station or manufactures or deals in equipment for the 
transmission or reception of broadcasting, television or facsimile programmes; (b) is a 
member of the governing body of any company or other association of persons which is 
the licensee of, or an applicant for a licence for, a commercial broadcasting station or a 
commercial television station ; or (c) is the licensee of, or an applicant for a licence for, 
a commercial broadcasting station or a commercial television station. 
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3. The National Broadcasting Service.—{i) General. The programmes of the 
National Broadcasting Service are provided by the Australian Broadcasting Commission 
and the technical facilities for the transmission of such programmes by the Postmaster- 
General’s Department. 


{iil) The Australian Broadcasting Commission. The Commission comprises seven 
Commissioners, one of whom is an officer of the Department of the Treasury and one an 
officer of the Postmaster-General’s Department. 


Under the provisions of the Act the Commission “ shall provide and shall broadcast 
from the national broadcasting stations adequate and comprehensive programmes and 
shall take in the interests of the community all such measures as, in the opinion of the 
Commission, are conducive to the full development of suitable broadcasting programmes.”’ 


The Commission prepares estimates of its receipts and expenditure for each financial 
year and submits these estimates to the Minister. Appropriations are made by Par- 
liament for the purposes of the Commission and these, together with ail other moneys 
received by the Commission, are paid into an account in the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia. From this account are defrayed all costs, charges, expenses, etc., incurred 
by the Commission in the exercise of its powers and functions under the Act. For 
particulars of the financial operations of the Commission see Chapter XX.—Publio 
Finance. 


(iii) Technical Facilities. At 30th June, 1955, the National Broadcasting Service 
comprised 59 transmitting stations as follows :— 


Medium-wave Stations— 
2CN and 2CY Canberra, 2BL and 2FC Sydney, 2BA Bega, 2CO Corowa, 
2CR Cumnock, 2KP Smithtown, 2LG Lithgow, 2ML Murwillumbah, 
2NA and 2NC Newcastle, 2NB Broken Hill, 2NR Grafton, 2NU Manilla, 
2TR Taree, 3AR and 3LO Melbourne, 3WL Warrnambool, 3GI Sale, 
3WV Dooen, 4QG and 4QR Brisbane, 4AT Atherton, 4GM 
Gympie, 4QA Mackay, 4QB Pialba, 4QL Longreach, 4QN Townsville, 
4Q8 Dalby, 4QY Cairns, 4RK Rockhampton, 480 Southport, 5AN 
and 5CL Adelaide, 5CK Crystal Brook, 5LN Port Lincoln, 5WM 
Woomera, 5AL Alice Springs, 5DR Darwin, 6WIF and 6WN Perth, 
6G¥F Kalgoorlie, 6GN Geraldton 6WA Wagin, 7ZL and 7ZR Hobart, 
7NT Kelso, 7QN Queenstown, 9gPA Port Moresby, Papua. 
Short-wave Stations— 
VLI Sydney, New South Wales, VLG, VLH and VLR Lyndhurst, Victoria, 
VLQ and VLM Brisbane, Queensland, VLW and VLX Perth, Western 
Australia, VLT Port Moresby, Papua. 


The medium-wave transmitters operate in the medium frequency broadcast band 
540 to 1,600 kilocycles per second. From the short-wave stations, using frequencies 
within the band 3 to 30 megacycles per second, service is given to listeners in sparsely 
populated parts of Australia such as the north-west of Western Australia, the Northern 
Territory, and northern and central Queensland and in Papua and New Guinea and 
adjacent islands. 


Programmes for country stations are normally relayed from the control studio of the 
nearest capital city, high-quality programme transmission lines being used for the purpose. 
A number of programme channels are utilized to link national broadcasting stations in the 
capital cities of Australia, and frequently this system is extended to connect both the 
uational and commercial broadéasting stations. 


In June, 1955, 36 of the medium-wave stations were situated outside the capital cities 
and additional country stations are to be constructed. When these additions have been 
made the medium-wave and short-wave stations together will provide for clear reception 
of the programmes of the National Broadcasting Service in practically every part of 
Australia. 


(iv) Programme Facilities.—(a) General. The programmes of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission cover a wide range of activities which are indicated briefly 
in the following paragraphs. The proportion of broadcasting time allocated to the 
various types of programme during 1954-55 was as follows :—Classical Music, 23.4 
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per cent. ; Light Music, 14.7 per cent.; Variety, 17.8 per cent.; Drama and Features, 
3-9 per cent.; Youth Education, 3.6 per cent.; Children’s Session, 2.3 per cent. ; 
Talks, 7.0 per cent.; Parliament, 3.8 per cent.; Religion, 3.6 per cent.; News, 7.7 
per cent.; Sport, 5.4 per cent.; Rural Broadcasts, 1.7 per cent.; Non-departmental, 
5.2 per cent. 

(b) Music. The A.B.C. is to-day the biggest concert-giving organization in the 
Commonwealth, and the immense growth of interest in music in this country is illustrated 
by the fact that Australian listeners in increasing numbers now welcome the opportunity 
of hearing fine music on the air and in the concert hall and have magnificently supported 
the presentation of orchestral concerts and of recitals by the best musicians from their own 
country and from overseas. In 1936 small regular orchestras were formed by the A.B.C. 
in Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth and Hobart, and from these foundations 
have grown our present orchestras. Those in Svdney and Melbourne measure up to 
first-class orchestras overseas, whilst those in the other capital cities are showing rapid 
improvement and are now the equal of those in many places of comparable size in Europe 
or America. Until 1946 the cost of these orchestras was met solely by the A.B.C., but 
since then State Governments and major municipal bodies in all States have agreed to 
contribute towards the expense. 

The close co-operation hetween a broadcasting organization, city authorities and 
State Governments to establish and maintain symphony orchestras is unique in the 
world. 

In 1954-55, the A.B.C. organized 539 public orchestral concerts (including 153 
free cuncerts for schoo! children and 40 free concerts for adults) and 244 public recitals 
by famous artists throughout the Commonwealth. Of these concerts, 256 were given 
outside the capital cities, including 78 free orchestra] concerts for school children. 

The policy of the A.B.C. so far as individual artists are concerned has always been to 
develop local talent and at the same time give its audiences the opportunity of hearing 
famous international musicians. 


(c) Drama and Features. Drama programmes are designed to give listeners 
opportunities. which they might not otherwise have, of hearing the great plays of all 
nations as well as adaptations of the best modern stage plays and also those written 
specially for broadcasting. The main regular drama programmes are broadcast on 
Saturday and Monday evenings, and special series of longer plavs are also given at various 
times during the vear. 

In recent years the technique of the feature programme has also been developed 
in this country. The feature is a form of entertainment which is unique to radio, con- 
sisting of specially written programmes designed to present information in an interesting 
way, and it may deal with a very wide variety of subjects ranging from historv and current 
eventa to science and the arts. A number of Australian writers have become interested 
in this form of entertainment and about 97 per cent. of the features broadcast are written 
by Australians. Local writers also contribute a large proportion of the plays broadcast 
and every effort is made to assist and encouraze their work. 


(d) Youth Education. The A.B.C. provides a regular series of broadcasts to schools 
as an addition to normal class-room education. The total number of listening schools 
at the end of June, 1955 was 8,308 or about 84 per cent. of all schools, State and private, 
throughout the Commonwealth. Many of the school broadcasts are presented in 
dramatized form, as this method makes the materia! more vivid and interesting to the 
young listener. For the very young children, the Commission broadcasts every week-day 
the “ Kindergarten of the Air ”, a type of broadcast which originated in Australia. (See 
also Chapter XII.—Education, on this subject.) 


(e) Talks. The aim of the Talks Department is to provide programmes which will 
keep the listener well informed on current affairs and on general topics. Many of the 
talks in the first category are now presented in a magazine type of session consisting of a 
number of short items linked by a narrator. The most complete of these built-up pro- 
grammes is the documentary, in which radio goes into the field to analyse or to describe, 
using the actual sounds and voices recorded on location. 

Controversial topics are covered in two sessions—the weekly discussion broadcast, 
in which the main conflicting paints of view on a current topic are discussed by competent 
authorities, and the “ Nation’s Forum of the Air”, using the debating technique with 
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questions in person from the studio audience and telephoned from listeners. Another 
outstanding session is ‘ News Review ”’, containing at least five comments on the newe 
of the day recorded over landline from all States of the Commonwealth and, in the case 
of significant world events, from overseas by radio-telephone. 


(f) Rural Broadcasis. The Rural Broadcasts Department was commenced in 1945 
w serve the needs of country listeners. It has proved to be of great value to men and 
women on the land throughout Australia, by giving them the latest market reports and 
information on genera} conditions, and by keeping them informed on rura] development 
overseas. The interstate market report is the only Australia-wide market service 
available to the Australian rural population. Programmes are exchanged with radio 
organizations in England, Canada, the United States of America and elsewhere, and 
several visits to Australia by well-known farm radio personalities have also been 
arranged. The department has encouraged the work of Junior Farmers’ Clubs in Aus- 
tralia, and has sponsored competitions for members in connexion with the Royal Agri- 
cultural Shows in Sydney and Melbourne. 


(g) News. On ist June, 1947, the Australian Broadcasting Commission’s 
independent News Service came into full operation. Since that date the Commission 
has collected the news for its bulletins independently of the press and it now has, in 
addition to a large staff throughout Australia, a London news room for the selection 
and transmission of oversea news secured from the great news agencies. Nine national 
news bulletins are broadcast daily, and are followed by State bulletins of news of State 
interest. In addition, two or more regional bulletins are broadcast by local stations 
in country areas on most days of the week, and for remote country districts special 
bulletins are broadcast on short-wave. For oversea listeners 19 bulletins daily are 
broadcast through the Radio Australia transmitters. These bulletins, which are given 
in English, French, Malay and Thai, are directed to every continent, but concentrate 
on the Pacific and Asian areas, The A.B.C. also rebroadcasts for Australian listeners, by 
arrangement with the British Broadcasting Corporation, two B.B.C, news bulletins each 
day. : 

(h) Other Activities. The broadcasting of the proceedings of Federal Parliament 
commenced as a regular service in July, 1946, and Australian listeners are now able 
to hear debates from the House of Representatives and from the Senate. At present 
these broadcasts are confined to one of the two transmitters in each capital city, but 
it is hoped that eventually country listeners will also be able to hear them. 


The National Children’s Hour, presented seven days a week, is composed of over 4o 
programme items, including stories, music, games, and items about art, literature, natural 
history and sport. There is a children’s newsreel and a Brain’s Trust, discussing, through 
children, topics of wide general interest. The Argonauts’ Club is an important part of 
the session and encourages children between the ages of 7 and 17 in self-expression and 
the appreciation of cultural subjects, but the provision of entertainment suitable for 
children is the main purpose of the session, 


In co-operation with the various religious denominations, the A.B.C. broadcast; 
several religious sessions each week-day in addition to those given on Sundays. These 
religious broadcasts include relays of normal church services and a variety of special 
programmes of talks and sacred music. The modern trend towards the use of religious 
drama is also followed. 


The variety and sporting programmes of the A.B.C. provide the lighter side of the 
service. In its variety sessions the A.B.C. does everything possible to assist local artists 
in order to increase the amount of first-class talent in this country, and encouragement 
is also given to Australian composers of light music. The A.B.C. dance bands in Sydney 
and Melbourne are regarded as being two of the most outstanding bands in Australia. 


The coverage of sport at home and abroad by the A.B.C. is comprehensive. On 
Saturday afternoons the sporting. panel provides listeners with progress results, scores 
and descriptionsfrom half a dozen or more fields of sport. Events of international interest 
such as Test Matches, the Davis Cup, etc., are covered by simultaneous descriptions 
from A.B.C. commentators. In covering events overseas, the A.B.C. is indebted to 
the British Broadcasting Corporation for its collaboration in Great Britain, and to the 
New Zealand Broadcasting Service for events in New Zealand. 
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4. The Commercial Broadcasting Service——Commercial broadcasting stations are 
uperated under licences granted and renewed by the Postmaster-General after taking 
into consideration any recommendations which have been made by the Australian 
Broadcasting Contro] Board. The maximum initial period of a licence is three years, and 
renewals are granted for a period of one year. Licences are granted on conditions which 
ensure satisfactory alternative programmes for listeners. The fee for a broadeasting 
station licence is £25 per annum in respect of the first period for which the licence is 
granted and, in the case of a renewal, £25 plus one-half of one per cent. of the gross 
earnings from the operations of the station if it has made a profit in the preceding year. 
Licensees of these stations rely for their income on revenue received from the broadcasting 
of advertisements and other publicity. At 30th June, 1955, there were 106 commercial 
broadcasting stations in operation. A table showing the call sign, location, frequency 
and aerial power of each of these stations may be found in T'ransgort and Communication 
Bulletin No. 45. 


5. Overseas Broadcasting Service.—There are three short-wave stations at Shepparton, 
Victoria (VLA, VLB, VLC) for use only in the oversea service known as “ Radio Australia”. 
As in the case of the National Broadcasting Service, these stations are maintained by the 
Postmaster-General’s Department and their programmes are arranged by the A.B.C. 
During certain periods station VLG Lyndhurst, a unit of the National Broadcasting Ser- 
vice, is also used for the purpose of oversea transmissions. The programmes, which give 
news and information about Australia, presented objectively, as well as entertainment, 
are directed mainly to South-East Asia and the Pacific. Twenty-two of the regular 
transmissions are in foreign languages. The oversea audience has grown very sub- 
stantially in recent years, as evidenced by a large and increasing number of letters from 
listeners abroad. 


6. Television.—(i) General. Under the Television Act 1953, the Postmaster-Genera] 
may establish National television stations or may grant licences for commercial television 
stations after taking into consideration any recommendations which have been made by, 
the Australian Broadcasting Control Board. 


(ii) Royal Commission on Television, 1953. The question of the introduction of: 
television services in Australia was the subject of an investigation during 1953 by a Royal 
Commission. The principal recommendations of the Royal Commission were that— 

(a) Television should be introduced on a gradual basis. 

(b) The first national television station should be erected in Sydney and the 
second in Melbourne, and expansion to other State capital cities and to 
other centres of population should proceed as soon as finances become 
available. 

(c) The authority for providing the programmes for the Nationa) Television 
Service should be the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 

(d) Initially, licences should be issued for two commercial television stations in 
both Sydney and Melbourne. 

(e) Before any licence is granted a public hearing should be conducted by the 
Australian Broadcasting Control Board. 


(iii) Bstablishment of Services. Following the Royal Commission on Television, the 
Government adopted the recommendations set out in (ii) above and the Postmaster- 
General invited applications for the grant of licences for four commercial television 
stations—two in Sydney and two in Melbourne. Following public hearings held by the 
Board, the Government approved of the grant of licences to— 

(a) Amalgamated Television Services Pty. Ltd. for a station in Sydney. 

(6) Television Corporation Ltd. for a station in Sydney. 

(c) General Television Corporation Pty. Ltd. for a station in Melbourne. 

(2) Herald and Weekly Times Ltd., on behalf of a company to be formed, for 
a station in Melbourne. 

Contracts have been placed for the supply of equipment for the national television 
stations in Sydney and Melbourne, and the stations are in the course of being established. 
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7. Broadcast Listeners’ Licences.—{i) General. Broadcast listeners’ licences are 
issued at Post Offices in accordance with Section 96 of the Broadcasting Act 1942-1954, 
A single licence authorizes every broadcast receiver which is :—(a) in the possession of the 
holder of a licence, or of a member of his family, at the address specified in the licence 
and/or ordinarily kept at that address; (b) installed in a vehicle which is ordinarily 
in the possession of the holder, or of a member of his family, and is ordinarily kept at 
that address while not in use. 


The fee for a broadcast listener’s licence or a renewal thereof is :—Zone 1, £2; Zone 
2, £1 8s. Zone 1 is the area within approximately 250 miles of specified broadcasting 
stations and Zone 2 is the remainder of the Commonwealth. 


A licence may be granted at one-quarter of the ordinary fee to any person who (a) is in 
receipt of a pension under Part IIL. or Part IV. of the Social Services Act 1947-1955 or 4 
service pension, or a pension in respect of total and permanent incapacity, under the 
Repatriation Act 1920-1955; and () lives alone or with any person whose income 
does not exceed the maximum amount of income and pension allowed under Part IIT. 
or Part IV. of the Social Services Act 1947-1955 or Section 87 of the Repatriation Act 
1920-1955. 

Licences are granted free of charge to blind persons over 16 years of age and also to 
schools. 


(ii) Licences tn Force. The following table shows the number of broadcast listeners’ 
licences in force at 30th June, 1925, 1930, 1935, 1940,1945 and 1950 to 1955 :— 


BROADCAST LISTENERS’ LICENCES IN FORCE. 











At 30th June— N.S.W.(a) Vic. . Qld. S.A.(b) W.A. Tas. Aust. 
1925 es as 34,857 20,290 1,267 3,331 3,562 567 63,874 
1930 a eis 113,253 140,072 23,335 25.729 5,755 6,048 312,192 
1935 te is 279,166 237.247 67,546 76.515 41,257 20,121 721,852 
1940 ae af 458,256 348,264 I51,152 124.928 87,790 42.191 | 1,242,581 
1945(c) .. a 548.074 | 394,315 180,089 146,611 98,210 47,930 | 1,415,229 
1950(c) .. nye 683,271 505,078 260.033 195,261 133,199 64,369 | 1,841,211 
195t{e) .. as 679,232 522,502 270,587 204.695 139.669 68,149 | 1,884,834 
1952 pa ae 741,355 §20,364 279.852 208,691 141,950 68,832 | 1,961,044 
1953 a a 742,002 | $33,329 | 282,338 212,104 145,141 70,741 | 1,985,653 
1954 . . 769,478 | 545,148 | 287,683 | 220,065 148,192 71,047 | 2,041,613 
1955 om si 740,050 549.690 293.542 223.503 180.199 71,602 | 2,034,676 

{a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (6) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Excludes 


licences for receivers in excess of one. These licences were introduced in July, 1942 and were abolished 
on 31st December, 1951. 


Of the 2,034,676 broadcast listeners’ licences in force at 30th June, 1955, 1,181,601 
or 58.1 per cent. were held by persons situated in metropolitan areas and 853,075 or 
41.9 per cent. by persons in country areas. Of the latter, only 12,247 were in respect 
of Zune 2. 


8. Radio-inductive Interference.—In each State of the Commonwealth, the Post- 
master-General’s Department maintains 4 staff of experts with suitable equipment and 
transport, for the purpose of investigating complaints of radio-inductive interference to the 
reception of broadcast programmes and to defence and civil radio-communication services, 


During the year 1954-55, 10,381 sources of trouble were eliminated as a result of 
Departmental efforts or by other action. More than 3,700 suppressors were fitted to 
offending appliances as recommended by investigating officers, who carried out 30,093 
inspections in metropolitan and country areas. 


9. Prosecutions under the Broadcasting Act.—Persons convicted during the year 
ended 30th June, 1955 for operating unlicensed broadcast receivers numbered 3,810. Fines 
and costs amounting to £15,871 were imposed. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
TRADE. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


Constitutional Powers——By the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act, 
Section 51 (i.), the power to make laws with respect to trade and commerce with other 
countries was conferred on the Commonwealth Parliament. Under Section 86 of the 
Constitution the collection and control of duties of customs and excise passed to the 
Executive Government of the Commonwealth on 1st January, 1901. Other references 
to trade and commerce are contained in Sections 87 to 95 of the Constitution (see 
pp. 19-21). 


§ 2. Commonwealth Legislation affecting Oversea Trade. 


1. General.—The Acts affecting oversea trade at present in force are :—The Cus- 
toms Act 1901-1954; Customs Tariff 1933-1954; Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 
1931 and Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 1934-1954; Customs Tariff (Industries 
Preservation) Act 1921-1936; Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1933-1954; 
Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) 1936-1950; Customs Tariff 
(Southern Rhodesian Preference) 1941-1948; Customs Tariff (Primage Duties) 
1934-1950; Trading with the Enemy Act (939-1952. 


The Customs Act represents the administrative Act under which the Department 
of Customs and Excise operates, while the Customs Tariffs provide the statutory authority 
for imposing the actual rates of duties operative from time to time. 


2. The Customs Tariff.—(i) General. The first Commonwealth Customs Tariff was 
introduced by Resolution on 8th October, 1901, from which date uniform duties came 
into effect throughout Australia. The tariff has since been extensively amended, The 
Act at present in operation is the Customs Tariff 1933-1954. 


ThefAustralian Customs Tariff has been developed in conformity with the policy 
of protecting economic and efficient Australian industries and of granting preferential 
treatment to imports from certain countries of the British Commonwealth. Duties 
are also imposed on some goods, generally of a luxury nature, for revenue purposes. 
Customs collections are a major source of revenue, but in its protective character the 
tariff has an important influence on the Australian economy. 


Australia has three classes of tariff—the British Preferential Tariff, the Intermediate 
Tariff and the General Tariff. 


(ii) British Preference. British Preferential Tariff rates of duty apply to goods 
the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, provided that such goods comply with 
the laws and statutory regulations for the time being in force affecting the grant of 
preference, and that the goods have been shipped in the United Kingdom to Australia 
and have not been transhipped, or, if transhipped, it is proved to the satisfaction of 
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the Collector of Customs that the intended destination of the goods, when originally 
shipped from the United Kingdom, was Australia. For the purpose of the preferential 
tariff the following goods are deemed by Section 1514 of the Customs Act 1901-1954 
to be the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, provided the final process 
of their production or manufacture was performed in that country :— 


(a) Goods which are wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United 

Kingdom from materials in one or more of the following classes— 
(i) Materials wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United 
Kingdom or in Australia ; 
(ii) Imported unmanufactured raw materials ; 
(iii) Imported manufactured raw materials as determined by the 
Minister. 
(b) Goods of the factory or works cost of which not less than seventy-five per 
cent. is represented— 
(i) by labour or material of the United Kingdom ; or 
(ii) by labour or material of the United Kingdom and labour or materia! 
of Australia. 

(ce) Goods of a class or kind not commercially produced or manufactured in 
Australia and of the factory or works cost of which not less than twenty- 
five per cent. (or fifty per cent. if the Minister so determines) is 
represented— 

(i) by labour or material of the United Kingdom ; or 
(ii) by labour or material of the United Kingdom and labour or material 
of Australia. 


With the exception of a relatively small number of commodities which carry special 
rates of duty, the British Preferential Tariff has also been extended, as a result of separate 
trade agreements, to Canada and New Zealand and by tariff legislation to the Territory of 
Papua and New Guinea, and the abovementioned preference conditions apply mutatis 
muiandis to each of those countries except that in respect of New Zealand the percentage 
content of goods under clause (b) of the said conditions is 50 per cent. of New Zealand 
and Australian labour and materials or 75 per cent. of New Zealand and United Kingdom 
or of New Zealand, Australian or United Kingdom labour and materials. In relation to 
specified goods, the British Preferential Tariff also applies to Ceylon and most of the 
British non-self-governing colonies, protectorates and trust territories. — 


(iii) Intermediate Tariff. The Intermediate Tariff has been a feature of the Australian 
Tariff for a considerable number of years, although its effective application dates only 
from ist January, 1937, consequent upon the conclusion of trade agreements with 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia and France in 1936. The countries to which the Intermediate 
Tariff applies include those countries with which Australia has concluded trade agreements 
(including tariff negotiations pursuant to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade). 
The Intermediate Tariff has also been extended to some countries to which Australia 
has no formal obligation to accord most-favoured-nation tariff treatment. The countries 
to which the Intermediate Tariff applies are specified by Customs Proclamation. 


(iv) General Tariff. The General Tariff applies to goods other than those to which 
the British Preferential Tariff or Intermediate Tariff or special rates under trade 
agreements apply. 


*3. Primage Duties.—In addition to the duties imposed by the Customs Tariff, 
ad valorem primage ‘duties at rates of .4 per cent., 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. are charged 
on specified goods under the Customs Tariff (Primage Duties) 1934-1950. Goods the 
produce or manufacture of New Zealand, Norfolk Island, Fiji and the Territory of 
Papua and New Guinea are exempt from primage duty. 


4. Tariff Board.—The Tariff Board Act 1921-1953 provides for the appoint- 
ment of a Tariff Board consisting of seven members, two of whom shall be 
administrative officers of the Department of Trade. Members of the Board are appointed 
for terms of not less than one year nor more than five years. The purpose of the Tariff 
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Board is to assist the Minister in the administration of matters relating to trade and 
customs. The more important matters which the Minister shall refer to the Board 
for inquiry and report include disputes arising out of the interpretation of any Customs 
or Excise Tariff; the necessity for new, increased or reduced duties; the necessity 
for granting bounties; any proposal for the application of the British Preferential 
Tariff to any part of the British Commonwealth or any foreign country; and any complaint 
that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the protection afforded him by the 
Tariff by charging unnecessarily high prices for his goods or acting in restraint of trade. 
The Minister may refer to the Board for inquiry and report the following matters :— 
the classification of goods under items of the Tariff that provide for admission under 
by-laws; the determination of the value of goods for duty; the general effect of the 
working of the Customs Tariff and the Excise Tariff; the fiscal and industrial effects 
of the Customs laws of the Commonwealth ; the incidence between the rates of duty 
on raw materials and on finished or partly finished products; and any other matter 
affecting the encouragement of primary and secondary industries in relation to the 
Tariff. 

Inquiries condacted by the Board relating to any revision of the Tariff, any proposal 
for a bounty, or any complaint that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the 
protection afforded him by the Tariff shall be held in public, and evidence in such inquiries 
shall be taken in public on oath, unless any witness objects to giving any evidence in 
public which the Board is satisfied is of a confidential nature, when the Board may take 
such evidence in private. Evidence taken by the Board in connexion with any inquiry 
under the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-1936 shall be taken in public 
on oath. 


5. Industries Preservation——The Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 
1921-1936 provides that, after inquiry and report by the Tariff Board, special duties shall 
be collected in the following cases when the importation of the goods referred to might be 
detrimental to an Australian industry. In the case of goods sold for export to Australia 
at a price less than the fair market value for home consumption or at a price which is less 
than a reasonable price, a special dumping duty shall be collected equal to the difference 
between the price at which the goods were sold and the fair market value, or the difference 
between the price at which the goods were sold and a reasonable price. Similar provision 
is made for goods consigned to Australia for sale. With regard to goods exported to 
Australia at rates of freight less than the normal rate of freight the dumping freight duty 
shall be—on goods carried free—the amount payable as freight at the normal rate; and 
in the case of any other goods—an amount equal to the difference between the freight 
paid and the freight which would have been payable at the normal rate. 

The Act provides that the Minister for Trede and Customs, after inquiry and report 
by the Tariff Board, may publish a notice in the Commonwealth Gazette specifying the 
goods upon which the special rates of duty under this Act shall thereupon be charged and 
collected. 


6. Trade Descriptions——The Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905-1950 gives 
power to require the application of a proper trade description on certain prescribed 
goods imported into or exported from the Commonwealth. Goods which must bear 
@ prescribed trade description upon importation into Australia are specified in the 
Commerce (Imports) Regulations. As regards exports from Australia, marking require- 
ents are prescribed in regulations issued under the Act and relating to specified export 
commodities. 


7. Import Controis.—{i) Customs (Import Licensing) Regulutions. The Customs 
(Import Licensing) Regulations were first promulgated in December, 1939, and were 
made pursuant to the Customs Act 1901—1936, Sections 52 (g) and 56. These regulations 
provide, inter alia, that the importation into the Commonwealth of any goods shall be 
prohibited, unless :— 

(2) a licence to import the goods is in force and the terms and conditions (if 
any) to which the licence is subject are complied with ; or 
(bo) the goods are excepted from the application of the regulations. 
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The regulations were at first applied only to imports from non-sterling sources with 
the object of conserving non-sterling exchange and enabling priority in shipping space 
to be given to essential imports. However, with a subsequent decline in Australia’s 
sterling balances in London and changes in the general war situation the restrictions 
were extended in December, 1941 to cover a wide range of imports from sterling countries. 
The position remained basically the same during the remainder of the war and in the 
immediate post-war period. 

As Australia’s external financial position improved, the restrictions were progressively 
relaxed until, by November, 1950, imports from most countries had been exempted from 
the application of the regulations and, with minor exceptions, the restrictions applied 
only to imports from the dollar area and Japan. This position obtained until March, 
1952. 

During the financial year 1951-52, following a fall in the price of wool and a large 
increase in the volume of imports’ (the product, in turn, of the wool boom of 1950-51), 
Australia incurred a substantial deficit on current account. Oversea reserves fell 
rapidly in the latter part of 1951 and early 1952, endangering Australia’s external 
financial position to such a degree that it became necessary on 8th March, 1952 to 
apply the Customs (Import Licensing) Regulations to imports from all sources, with 
the exception of goods originating in Papua, New Guinea and Norfolk Island. 

During 1953 and the first half of 1954, Australia’s balance of payments showed 
sufficient improvement to justify a gradual general relaxation of the import controls 
applying to goods from sources other than the dollar area and Japan. By April, 1954, 4 
wide range of commodities was licensed virtually without restriction. 

Towards the latter half of 1954 Australia’s balance of payments prospects for 1954-55 
were such that the Government was forced to review import licensing policy and a general 
tightening of the controls was announced on Ist October, 1954. A still further reduction 
in overall import expenditure has operated since rst April, 1955. 

Goods of Japanese origin have been subject to import licensing control since the 
resumption of private trading with Japan early in 1948. With the introduction of 
licensing controls on all imports as from March, 1952, the restrictions on Japanese goods 
were intensified and the issue of licences was restricted within given values to essential 
goods not available from other non-dollar sources. A gradual relaxation occurred in 
line with the controls operating on non-dollar, non-Japanese goods but all applications 
for Japanese goods continued to be dealt with on an individual basis. In November, 
1954, effect was given to a policy of assimilating Japan with other non-dollar countries 
for import licensing purposes. The net result of this assimilation is that import controls 
are now administered in relation to two currency areas only, namely, the dollar area and 
all other countries. 

Restrictions on imports from the dollar area have been maintained in varying degrees 
since their imposition in December, 1939 and, in general, the issue of licences for the 
importation of goods from the dollar area is restricted to goods of a high degree of essen- 
tiality, unavailable in adequate quantities from other countries. The goods imported 
from the dollar area are mainly capital goods, raw materials, semi-manufactures and 
other producer goods. All applications for licences are treated on the merits of each 
ndividual case. 


(ii) Customs (Prohibited Imports) Regulations. In addition to the Import Licensing 
Regulations which are imposed for balance of payments reasons, Section 52 of the Customs 
Act provides for the prohibition of the importation of specified types of commodities 
and also provides for the making of regulations prohibiting the importation of other 
types of commodities. 

Prohibition by regulation may be exercised by—(a) prohibiting the importation of 
goods completely ; (6) prohibiting the importation of goods except with the consent of 
the Minister; (c) prohibiting the importation of goods except subject to conditions. 
Lists of products subject to prohibition are set out in the Customs (Prohibited Imports) 
Regulations. Commodities the importation of which has been prohibited under the 
regulations include dangerous drugs, firearms, undesirable publications and articles 
deleterious to public health. 
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8. Export Control.—{i) Commodity Control. Section 112 of the Customs Act 
provides that the Governor-General may by regulation prohibit the exportation of goods 
from Australia and that this power may be exercised by—({a) prohibiting the exportation 
of goods absolutely; (5) prohibiting the exportation of goods to a specified place ; 
and (c) prohibiting the exportation of goods unless prescribed- conditions or restrictions 
are complied with. Goods subject to export control are listed in the Customs (Prohibited 
Exports) Regulations, 


(ii) Monetary Control—Banking Act 1945-1953. - As an integra! part of the framework 
of exchange control, a control over goods exported from Australia is maintained under 
the provisions of Part III. of the Banking (Foreign Exchange) Regulations to ensure 
that the full proceeds of such goods are received into the Australian banking system and 
that these proceeds are received in the currency and in the manner prescribed by the 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia. This action is complementary to that taken under 
other parts of the Banking (Foreign Exchange) Regulations to control the movement 
out of Australia of capital in the form of securities, gold and currency. 


Provision is made in the regulations for the grant of export licences subject to such 
terms and conditions as are imposed. On the receipt in Australia by the Commonwealth 
Bank. or by a bank acting as agent for that Bank, of advice that the foreign currency 
has been paid to the Commonwealth Bank or to an agent of the Bank in payment for 
goods exported in accordance with a licence granted under the regulations, the Bank, or 
an agent of the Bank, pays the licensee, or such other person as is entitled to receive it, an 
amount in Australian currency equivalent to the foreign currency received. In addition 
to commercial transactions, exports by private individuals are controlled. Persons 
leaving Australia for overseas are required to obtain licences to cover their bona fide 
baggage, personal effects and household effects in any individual case where the gold 
content thereof exceeds £A50, or where jewellery and other articles of high intrinsic 
worth either exceed £A1,000 in value or have not been the personal property of the 
passenger for at least twelve months. 


9. Trade Agreements.—{i) The United Kingdom. The United Kingdom and 
Australia Trade Agreement (Ottawa Agreement) was signed on and had effect from 
zoth August, 1932, although the Australian tariff changes which were necessary in order 
to implement the preference formula in the agreement did not operate until 14th October, 
1932. Broadly speaking, Australia secured preferences in the United Kingdom market 
for a wide range of Australian export commodities and in return Australia incurred 
obligations in respect of tariff levels and the grant ot preference to United Kingdom goods, 


(ii) Canada. The existing trade agreement between Canada and Australia came 
into force on 3rd August, 1931. The basis of the agreement is, generally, the mutual 
accord of British Preferential Tariff treatment. Exceptions to this general rule are 
specified in the schedules to the agreement. 


The Customs Tariff (Canadian Preference) 1931 and the Customs Tariff (Canadian 
Preference) 1934-1954 give effect to the agreement so far as Australia is concerned. 


(iii) New Zealand. The existing trade agreement between Australia and New 
Zealand came into force on 1st December, 1933. The basis of the agreement is, generally, 
the mutual accord of British Preferential Tariff treatment. The exceptions to this general 
rule are listed in the schedules to the agreement. 


The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1933-1954 gives legislative effect to 
the provisions of the agreement. 


(iv) Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. During June, 1955 a trade agreement 
was negotiated with the Federation. Australia’s principal undertaking was to grant 
an exclusive tariff preference to the Federation on unmanufactured tobacco, a concession 
formerly accorded to Southern Rhodesia only, under a trade agreement now terminated. 
The Federation accorded preferentia) tariff treatment on a wide range of Australian 
export products including wheat and powdered and condensed milk. 
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(v) Other Countries. Australia has entered into bilateral trade agreements with 
the Union of South Africa, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece and 
Switzerland. Summaries of the texts of these agreements were given in earlier issues 
of the Official Year Book. In 1951 Australia entered into a trade agreement with Israe} 
under which each country undertook to accord most-favoured-nation tariff treatment 
to imports from the other. A similar agreement with Iceland was concluded in 1952. 


(vi) The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.7.). The General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade is an international trade agreement which has been 
in operation since 1st January, 1948. Australia was an original signatory of the 
Protocol of Provisional Application, by which Parts I. and III. of the Agreement are 
heing provisionally applied. Part II. is being applied to the fullest extent not inconsistent 
with existing legislation at the date of signature of the Protocol. 


In May, 1956 there were 35 contracting parties to the Agreement, comprising 
most of the world’s larger trading nations, 


Many of the Articles in Part II. of the General Agreement are similar to articles 
which were included in the Havana Charter for an International Trade Organization. 
Had the Charter come into force, Part II. of the General Agreement, containing genera) 
vommercial policy provisions to prevent the circumvention of tariff concessions by other 
measures, would have been suspended. 


Four series of tariff negotiations have been conducted under the provisions of the 
General Agreement. As a result of these negotiations, Australia has obtained tariff 
concessions on almost all the principal products of which she is an actual or potential 
exporter to the individual countries concerned. These concessions were a result both 
of direct negotiation by Australia and of negotiation by other countries—in the latter 
cage, the benefits occur through the operation under the Agreement of the most-favoured- 
nation principle. : 

The contracting parties periodically hold plenary sessions to deal with questions 
arising out of the administration of the Agreement. The tenth session was held at 
Geneva in October, 1955. 


§ 3. Imperial Preference in the United Kingdom. 


1. Preferential Tariff of the United Kingdom.—Prior to 1919 the United Kingdoin 
levied duties on a limited number of items for revenue purposes and did not extend 
preferential treatment to any of the Empire countries. The majority of imported 
goods entered the United Kingdom free of duty and, in fact, there was no scope for 
preferential treatment. In 1919, however, the range of revenue duties was extended 
and preferential rates of duty were established on eighteen items. Of these, the 
preferential rate on twelve items was to be equivalent to five-sixths of the full rate, 
on four to two-thirds of the full rate and on another (wine) to 50-70 per cent. of the 
full rate. The items so affected of interest to Australia at that time were currants, 
dried and preserved fruit, sugar, molasses and wine. 

The extension of preferential treatment was conditional on the goods being consigned 
from, and grown, produced or manufactured in, the British Empire. In the case of 
manufactured articles, preference applied only where a prescribed proportion of their 
value was the result of labour within the British Empire. The conditions have been 
embodied in all subsequent preference arrangements in substantially the same form. 

During the period from 1919 to 1932 it became increasingly obvious that the United 
Kingdom, for economic reasons, was being forced to depart from the free trade principles 
which had conditioned trade during the years preceding the 1914-18 War. Every time 
a new duty was introduced, provision was made for further preferential treatment to 
Empire products, although, in a great many cases, the preferences were of little or no 
significance to Australia, because the new duties were on products which were neither 
grown nor manufactured in Australia. The Safeguarding of Industries Act 1921 provided 
for the imposition of duties on imports of key industry goods from foreign countries with 
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free entry or preferential rates on similar goods from Empire countries. The purpose 
of these duties was to provide protection to vital United Kingdom industries in order 
to encourage their growth without fear of foreign competition. Similarly the Dyestufi 
[Import Regulation of the previous year allowed the nnrestricted import of dyestuffs of 
Empire origin, whereas imports of foreign dyestuffs were subjected to licensing restrictions. 
{n 1925 preferences were accorded or increased on sugar (for ten years), tobacco, dried 
fruit, wine and several other items. In succeeding vears Key [Industries Duties were 
imposed on a further range of industrial goods and in 1927 screening quotas for British 
films and in 1928 further sugar concessions were introduced. 

By 1931, therefore, the United Kingdom imposed duties on a fairly wide range of 
goods, provision being made in all cases for preferential treatment to Empire goods. The 
important preferences for Australia which emerged from these enactments were those on 
sugar. dried fruits, wine and jams and jellies. Even at this time, however, the United 
Kingdom adhered to the principles of free trade and by far the greater part of importe 
was free of duty. 

In order to counteract the flood of dumping which followed the collapse of world 
trade in 1929-30 the United Kingdom introduced emergency tariff legislation in 193) 
Ad valorem duties were imposed on almost all goods imported into the United Kingdom 
with the exception of certain raw materials, goods from Empire countries being exempt 
from these duties. These temporary measures were embodied in the Import Duties 
Act of March, 1932, by the enactment of which the United Kingdom finally abandoned 
free trade as a policy. This Act provided for the free entry for Empire goods pending the 
conclusion of some permanent agreement. The Ottawa Agreements Act of November. 
1932 emerged from the Imperial Economic Conference held in Ottawa and embodied 
agreements concluded between the United Kingdom and the Dominions, Newfoundland 
and Southern Rhodesia. For the purpose of considering the present preferences enjoyed 
by Australia in the United Kingdom, it is expedient to regard the Import Duties Act 
and the Ottawa Agreements Act as complementary. 

The Import Duties Act provided for the imposition of a general ad valorem duty of 
10 per cent. on all imports with certain exceptions (i.e., those on the Free List and those 
already dutiable under previous enactments). Additional duties could be imposed and 
items on the Free List subjected to duty, and in fact the range of items subject to duties 
under this Act has been extended from time to time since its enactment. 

The freedom of Empire goods from these duties was guaranteed under the Ottawa 
Agreements Act, which also provided for the imposition of new duties on imports from 
foreign, but not Empire, countries of a number of products of special interest to the 
Empire countries concerned. Whilst free entry was guaranteed to Empire producers 
on a wide range of products. the margins of preference thereby applicable were not bound, 
and the duties could he varied up or down by the United Kingdom Guvernment without 
the consent of Empire cuuntries. On a selected range of items, however, which are 
specified in the schedules to the Ottawa Agreements Act, the duties may not be varied 
by the United Kingdom without the consent of the other party to the respective agreement. 

Since 30th October, 1947, Canada and the United Kingdom have, by an exchange 
of letters, recognized the rights of their respective Governments to reduce or eliminate 
the preferences they accord one another without prior consultation or consent. 


2. The Australia-United Kingdom Trade Agreement.—This Agreement is a unit of 
the Ottawa Agreements and through it preferences in the United Kingdom were 
established on a number of export items of considerable impurtance to Australia. The 
preferences accorded are summarized as follows, the rates being shown in sterling 
currency :— 


(a) Continued free entry was guaranteed for three years for Australian eggs. 
poultry, butter, cheese and other milk products. (This freedom of entry 
still continues.) Similar foreign goods were subjected to duty, thus 
giving Australia a preference of Is. to 1s. 9d. per 120 eggs; 10 
per cent. ad val. on poultry; 158. per cwt. on butter; 15 per cent. ad 
val. on cheese ; 58. per cwt. on sweetened whole condensed milk; and 
6s. per cwt. on unsweetened whole condensed milk and milk powder and 
other unsweetened preserved milk. 
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(b) Preferences were created on the following products by imposing a duty on 


like foreign articles whilst guaranteeing free entry to Australian produce : 
wheat (2s. per quarter}; apples and peers (4s. 6d. per cwt.); canned 
apples (3s. 6d. per cwt.); other canned fruit (15 per cent. ad val.); 
certain dried fruit, raisins, etc. (10s. 6d. per cwt.); honey (78. per ewt.) 5 
oranges (38. 6d. per cwt. in season); raw grapefruit (5s. per ewt. in 
season); and grapes (14d. per lb. in season). 


(c) The preferential margins on the commodities mentioned in (a) and (6) above 


were not to be reduced without the consent of the Australian Government 
and this provision also applied to the to per cent. preference on leather, 
tallow, canned meats. barley, wheat flour, macaroni, dried peas, casein, 
eucalyptus vil, meat extracts and essences, copra, sugar of milk, sausage 
casings, wattle bark, asbestos and certain dried fruits. 


(d) The Agreement also provided for a preference of 2d. per Jb. on unwrought 


copper, but this was never implemented as Empire producers could not 
demonstrate their ability to continue offering their copper on first sale to 
the United Kingdom at prices not exceeding the world price, which was 
a condition of the preference. <A similar condition applied to wheat, 
zine and lead. In the case of zinc and lead the duty was changed at an 
early stage in the life of the Agreement from an ad valorem rate of 10 per 
cent. to a specific rate. 


(e) Australia, although not securing in the Agreement with the United Kingdom 


a commitment on the amount and duration of the preference margin 
applying to a number of commodities of some importance to Australia 
(e.g., rice), had its interests safeguarded by the fact that such items were 
usually covered by the United Kingdom’s agreement with another Empire 
country. Such benefits were generalized to Australia. 


(f) The United Kingdom agreed to regulate meat imports and stated that its 


policy was to give the Dominions an expanding share of United Kingdom 
meat imports. 


(g) Preferential tariff advantages were also obtained in the British non-self- 


governing colonies and protectorates. 


The preferences operating before, and not increased by, the Ottawa Agreement 


were continued. Thus the preferential margins on heavy wines, sugar, the sugar content 
of goods containing added sweetening matter, currants, etc., remained in operation. 


3. Developments since the Ottawa Agreement.—The Australia-United Kingdom 


Agreement operated with virtually no alteration until the beginning of 1939. Since then 
three major factors have been responsible for altering its terms or significance :— 


(a) The United Kingdom-United States of America Trade Agreement, 1938. This 


Agreement became effective from 1st January, 1939, and, to enable the 
United Kingdom to secure concessions from the United States of America, 
Australia agreed to the following reductions in the preferences which her 
products were enjoying in the United Kingdom :— — 


Wheat (preference eliminated); apples and pears (1s. 6d. per 
ewt. in Northern Hemisphere season); honey (28. per cwt.); canned 
apples (1s. 3d. per cwt.); canned grapefruit (preference eliminated). 
The ad valorem duty of 15 per cent. was replaced by specific duties of 
58. 6d. per cwt. on canned fruit salad, 5s. per cwt. on canned pineapples 
and 48. per cwt. on canned loganberries. 
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(6) Long-term Contracts with the United Kingdom. During the war and in the 
post-war period Australia negotiated contracts with the United Kingdom 
under which the Ministry of Food undertook to purchase the whole or a 
substantial part of the exportable surplus of several important Australian 
products normally entitled to preferential treatment. The commodities 
concerned were meat, sugar, flour, dried fruit, apples, canned fruit, 
butter, cheese, eggs, tallow and copra. 


While bulk purchasing was in operation the preferential system was 
by-passed in respect of the commodities affected, but as the United 
Kingdom has returned the marketing of foodstuffs to private traders, 
United Kingdom importers of these goods from foreign sources are again 
obliged to pay duties. 


The only Australian commodity still purchased by the United 
Kingdom Government under bulk contract is copra. In the case of 
sugar, the British Commonwealth Sugar Agreement sets an upper limit 
to the quantity of Australian sugar that Thay be sold in any year but the 
Agreement provides for sales at prices above world price levels. Exports 
of meat to the United Kingdom are protected by the Australia—United 
Kingdom 15 Year Meat Agreement, which .sets minimum prices for 
Australian meat sold in the United Kingdom. 


(c) The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Australia has participated 
in the four rounds of tariff negotiations under this agreement held at 
Geneva, 1947, Annecy, 1949, Torquay, 1950-51 and Geneva, 1955-56. In 
order to reach agreement with the various countries participating in these 
tariff negotiations, Australia consented to a number of reductions in 
preference margins guaranteed to her under the Ottawa Agreements, in 
return for more favourable tariff treatment in some twenty-seven 
countries with which agreements have been made. The reductions are 
summarized below :— 


Apples (margin eliminated during Northern Hemisphere season) ; 
raisins (28. per cwt.); canned peaches, pears and apricots (3 per cent. 
ad val.) ; non-tropical canned fruit salad (margin eliminated); dried 
apricots (2s. 6d. per cwt.); dried prunes, apples, peaches and nec- 
tarines (margin eliminated); honey (nil to 1s. 6d. per cwt. according 
to value for duty). The preference margin was also modified on a 
number of items in which Australia was interested but on which her 
consent to reduction was not required under the Ottawa Agreement. 
Examples are fruit pulp, pig iron, rice, hard soap, glue, gelatine and 
size. 


The preference on heavy wine was increased from 4s. per gallon 
to ros. per gallon. 


(d) Increases in Commodity Prices. The effective value of margins of preference 
which were expressed in the Australia-United Kingdom Agreement in 
terms of British currency (“‘ specific margins ”) has been reduced in the 
post-war period by rises in the prices of commodities on which they were 
granted. The commodities affected are beef, dairy products, eggs, 
fresh, dried and canned fruits, honey, sugar, wine, lead and zinc, which 
made up about 29 per cent. of Australia’s exports to the United Kingdom 
in 1954-55. . 

The following table shows, for selected items, how the ad valorem incidence of specific 
preference margins has been reduced by increases in the average value of the commodities 
on which they were granted. 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE : CHANGES IN VALUE OF PREFERENCES. 
Ad Valorem Incidence of Specific Preferences Received by Australia tn the United Kingdom. 





Ad Valorem Incidence.(a) (Per cent.) 














4 
Commodity. 1 preference Margin. : j 
{ 1938. ] 1947. | 1953. 1954. 
Sugar, raw ee .. | £3 148. 8d. per ton { 35.8 12,2 9.5 9.4 
Butter we .. | 1§8. per cwt. 2d 13.3 7.6 4-5 453 
Beef (frozen) .. | eng. per Ib. 2/44) 17.3 10.3 4.6 4:3 
Canned pineapp! .. | 58. per cwt. 1d 20.4 5.5 3.3 2.9 
Currants e .. | 28. per ewt. oe 7-2 2.8 - 2.4 2.4 
Raisins es . | tos. 6d. per cwt. to} 31.2 13.1 9.6 9.7 
1947; 8s. 6d. per 
ewt. from 1948 
Honey Pe .. | 78. per cwt. to] 19.0 6.8 5.1 5.4 
91938; 58. per 
, ewt. from 1939 
Milk, condensed, sweetened | 58. per cwt. : 13.1 4.8 3.9 3-9 
Milk, dried whole .. | 63. per owt. 8.7 4.7 2.9 2.9 
Milk, dried skim .. | 68. per ewt. 20.1 7 +4 5.8 7.0 
Apples . . | 48. 6d. per cwt, 26.4 9.9 5.6 59 
Pears ve +» | 48. 6d. per ewt. 19.5 6.7 5.5 5.3 











(a) The nd valorem incidence of a preference is calculated by expressing the specific margin of preference 
(in £ sterling per cwt., per ton, etc.) on a particular commodity as a percentage of the average unit value 
{in & sterling pe cwt., per ton, etc.) of United Kingdom imports of that commodity from all sources fn the 
year concerned. 


§ 4, Trade Commissioner Service. 


In the imterest of building and maintaining a high level of trade, Governments 
nowadays generally appoint commercial representatives in their main export markets, 
their duties including the collection of information about trade conditions, assisting 
exporters in their difficulties and promotion of trade generally. 

Prior to 1929, Australian representation abroad was limited to the High Commis- 
sioner’s Office in London, with ao subsidiary agent in Paris. and the Office of the 
Commissioner-General for Australia in New York. Apart from the facilities afforded 
by those offices, the only form of oversea trade representation available to Australia 
was that of the United Kingdom Department of Overseas Trade, whose activities were 
naturally concerned with the development of United Kingdom rather than Dominion 
trade. 

The growing importance of Australia’s trade with Canada led to the appointment 
in 1929 of an Australian Trade Commissioner in that country. The part played by 
that official in the subsequent negotiations of the Trade Agreement with Canada, in the 
cultivation of close and cordial relations with the Canadian authorities, and in general 
in focussing interest on Australia and Australian products, amply demonstrated the 
value of such appointments to both the Commonwealth Government and the Australian 
trading community. 

The Trade Commissioners Act 1933 provided for the establishment of an Australi 
Government Trade Commissioner Service and by the beginning of the 1939-45 War 
posts had been established at Wellington, Batavia (now Djakarta), Shanghai, Tokyo, 
Cairo, Bombay, New York and Calcutta. The Trade Commissioner Service was further 
expanded in 1946 and there are now 24 Trade Commissioner posts in 19 countries. 

The general advantages to be derived from the appointment of Trade Commissionera 
may be briefly stated as follows :—(a) fostering of goodwill. (b) correction and avoidance 
of misunderstandings, and (c) dissemination of knowledge concerning the respective 
countries. Particular facilities which they are able to afford to the trading community: 
are (a) information as to present and prospective demand for goods, (6) information as 
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to foreign and local competition, (c) advice as to best selling methods, (¢) reports as to 
the standing of foreign buyers, (e) specification of artictes in demand, (f) dealing with 
trade inquiries, (g) advice and assistance to commercial visitors regarding trade matters. 
(4) settlement of difficulties between exporters in Australia and buyers abroad, and 
(t) furnishing of information as to foreign import requirements, customs duties, trade 
regulations, etc. 

In addition to the foregoing trade functions, it is the duty of a Trade Commissioner 
to watch and advise the Government of any developments in his territory (which may 
include several countries) likely to affect trade and commerce with Australia, and other 
matters of economic interest to the home Government. He may be called upon to 
represent his Government at oversea conferences, and in certain countries where there 
is no diplomatic or consular mission (e.g., British West Indies, Hong Kong and the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland), he is called upon to act as the Australian repre- 
sentative on official occasions. 

Trade Commissioners usually enter the Service from either the commercial world 
or the Public Service, and applications for entry into the Service are called for periodically 
by public advertisement. In the more important posts it is the practice for the Trade 
Commissioner to share his duties with an Assistant Trade Commissioner, who is selected 
to be trained in the Service and qualify at a later stage for appointment as a Trade 
Commissioner. These staffing arrangements are designed to enable the Government to 
draw upon experienced and able executives in both private enterprise and the Public 
Service, and at the same time to build up a body of competent personnel to carry out a 
policy of vigorous expansion in the field of oversea trade. 

The Trade Commissioner Service is administered by the Commonwealth Department 
of Trade (as distinct from the diplomatic and consular services, administered by the 
Department of External Affairs), but in countries where there is an Australian diplomatic 
or consular mission, it is the practice for Trade Commissioners to be attached to the 
mission and to hold an appropriate diplomatic or consular rank (Commercial Counsellor. 
Commercial Secretary or Commercial Attaché). 

The oversea trade representation is shown in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 


§ 5. Method of Recording Imports and Exports. 


1. Source of Statistics.—Oversea trade statistics are compiled from documents 
obtained under the Customs Act and supplied to this Bureau by the Department of 
Customs and Excise. 


2. Customs Area.—The Customs Area, to which all oversea trade statistics issued by 
this’ Bureau apply, is the whole area of the Commonwealth of Australia, comprising the 
States of New South Wales (including the Australian Capital Territory), Victoria, Queens. 
land, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, and the Northern Territory. 
Non-contiguous territories are treated as outside countries, and trade transactions 
between Australia and these non-contiguous territories are part of the oversea trade 
of Australia. Such transactions are shown separately, i.e., the trade of Australia with 
each particular country is separately recorded and tabulated. 


3. The Frade System.—There are two generally accepted systems of recording 
oversea trade statiatics, namely, (a) special trade and (6) general trade, and statistics of 
both are published by the Bureau, although greater emphasis is placed on general trade. 
The United Nations Statistical Office defines the two systems as follows :— 

(a) Special Trade. Special imports are the combined total of imports directly 
for domestic consumption and withdrawals from bonded warehouses or 
free zones for domestic consumption, transformation or repair. Special 
exports comprise exports of national merchandise, namely goods, wholly 
or partly produced or marufactured in the country, together with exports 
of nationalized goods, (Natiopalized goods are goods which, having been 
included in special imports, are then exported.) 
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(b) General Trade. Ceneral imports are the combined total of imports directly 
for domestic consumption and imports into bonded warehouse or free 
zone. Direct transit trade and trans-shipment under bond are excluded. 
General exports are the combined total of national exports and re-exporta 
of imported merchandise including withdrawals from bonded warehouse 
or free zone for re-export. 

The tables which follow refer to general trade, except for those appearing in § 16, 
para, 2, which refer to imports cleared for home consumption. 


4. Statistical Classification of Imports and Exports,—Statistics of oversea imports 
and exports from which the summary tables in this issue of the Official Year Book have 
been extracted were compiled according to the revised classification which came into 
operation on ist July, 1945. This classification is designed to allow for the inclusion 
of items which become significant with varving trade conditions, and in 1954-55 provided 
for 2,123 separate import items and 1,089 export items. 


5. The Trade Year.—From 1st July, 1914 the statistics relating to oversea trade 
have been shown according to the financial year (July to June). Prior to that date the 
figures related to the calendar year. A table is included in § 17 showing the total value of 
imports and exports in the calendar years 1951 to 1955 inclusive, 


6. Valuation.—(i) Imports. The recorded value of goods imported from countries 
beyond Australia as shown in the following tables represents the amount on which duty is 
payable or would be payable if the duty were charged ad valorem. By Act No. 54 of 
1947, which operated from 15th Novemher, 1947, the Customs Act was amended to 
provide that the value for duty of goods imported into Australia should be the f.o.b. 
value in Australian currency instead of the British currency f.0.b. value plus 10 per cent. 


Section 154 (1) ef the Customs Act 1901-1954 provides that “when any duty ie 
imposed according to value, the value for duty shall be the sum of the following :— 


(a) (i) the actual money price paid or to ke paid for the goods by the Australian 
importer plus any special deduction, or 
(ii) the current domestic value of the goods, whichever is the higher ; and 


(6) all charges payable or ordinarily payable for placing the goods free on board 
at the port of export.” 


“Current domestic value ”’-is defined as ‘‘the amount for which the seller of the 
goods to the purchaser in Australia is selling or would be prepared to sell for cash, at 
the date of exportation of those goods, the same quantity of identically similar goods 
to any and every purchaser in the country of export for consumption in that country. ” 
All import values shown throughout this and other cbapters of this issue of the Official 
Year Book are therefore uniform f.o.b. values at port of shipment in Australian currency. 


(ii) Haports. Since ist July, 1937, the following revised definitions of f.o.b. values 
have been adopted for exports generally :— 


(a) Goods sold to oversea buyers before export—the f.o.b. port of shipment 
equivalent of the price at which the goods were sold (e.g., as regards 
wool, the actual price paid by the oversea buyer plus the cost of all 
services incurred by him in placing the wool on board ship). 


(0) Goods shipped on consignment—the Australian f.o.b. port of shipment 
equivalent of the current price offering for similar goods of Australian 
origin in the principal markets of the country to which the goods were 
dispatched for eale (as regards wool, the f o.b. port of shipment equivalent 
of the current price ruling in Australia will normally provide a sufficient 
approximation to the f.o.b. port of shipment equivalent of the price 
ultimately received). 


Exporters are required to show all values in terms of Australian currency, and to 
include the cost of containers. 
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An account of the bases of valuation in operation prior to Ist July, 1937 was given 
on page 469 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


7. Inclusions and Exclusions.—{i) Ships’ Stores, Prior to 1906, goods shipped in 
Australian ports on oversea vessels as ships’ stores were included as exports. From 1906, 
ships’ stores have been specially recorded as such, and omitted from the tabulation of 
exports. A table showing the value of these stores (including bunker coal and oil) 
shipped each year since 1950-51 is shown in § 12, page 3c6. 


(ii) Outside Packages. Outside packages (containers, crates, etc.) have always been 
included as a separate item in the tabulation of importe, but apart from those received 
from the United Kingdom a classification according to country of origin has been 
available only since 1950-51. For exports, however, the value recorded for each item 
includes the value of the outside package. 


(iti) Trade on Government Account. Imports and exports on Government account 
are treated as normal transactions and are an integral part of oversea trade transactions. 


(iv) Currency. Notes and coins of base metal are included in the oversea trade 
statistics at their commodity value only. 


(v) Gold Content of Ores and Concentrates. The value of ores and concentrates 
imported and exported includes the value of the gold content. The latter is not recorded 
separately for purposes of inclusion in imports and exports of gold. 


(vi) Personal Effects. Migrants’ effects are included in imports and exports. 


8. Countries to which Trade is Credited.—(i) Imports. From 1st January, 1905, in 
addition to the record of the countries whence goods directly arrived in Australia, a record 
of the countries of their origin was kept, as it was considered that classification of imports 
according to country of origin was ot greater interest and value than classification accord- 
ing to country of shipment. Up to and including the year 1920-21, imports continued 
to be classified both according to country of shipmert and according to country of origin, 
but the former tabulation was discontinued as from the year 1921-22. 


(ii) Zxzports. In the export sections of tables in this chapter, “ country" refera 
to country of consignment. 


9. Pre-Federation Records.—In the years preceding Federation, each State indepen- 
dently recorded its trade, and in so doing did not distinguish other Australian States from 
foreign countries. As the aggregation of the records of the several States is necessarily 
the only available means of ascertaining the trade of Australia for comparison with later 
years, it is unfortunate that past records of values and the direction of imports and exporta 
were not on uniform lines. Imports and exports for years prior to Federation may 
be found in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 41. On the introduction of 
the Customs Act 1901 the methods of recording values were made uniform throughout 
the States. 


§ 6. Total Oversea Trade. 


1. Including Gold.—The following table shows the total trade (including gold) of 
Australia with oversea countries from igor to 1954-55. To save space, the period 
1901 to 1950-51 has been divided into five-year periods, and the figures shown represent 
the annual averages for the periods specified. Figures for individual years were published 
in earlier issues of the Official] Year Book, but it should be borne in mind that the figures 
for imports in issues prior to No. 37 are in British currency. 
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In this chapter the values in all tables of imports and exports are shown in 
Australian currency f.o.b. at port of shipment. 


TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE: AUSTRALIA. 


(IncLuprne Gop.) 





st sg Hecate 


Value per Head of 

















Value. (£’o00. oy - 
(#’000.) ee oy | Population.(£.) 
Period.(a) or ‘ 

| Imports. | Exports. | Total. bas dean Imports. | Exports. Total. 
1QOI to 1905 a 35,689; 51,237 86,926|+ 15,548, 9.1 13.1 22.2 
1906 ,, 1910 46,825\(b)60,336, 116,161|/+ 22,511{ 11.0 | 16.3 | 27.3 
IQIL 4, IQI5~-16 . 66,737| 74,504} 141,24t/+ 7,767] 13-8 | 15.4 | 29.2 
1916-17 to 1920-21 91,577] 115,066, 206,643/+ 23,489} 17.4 21.9 | 39.3 
1921~22 to 1925-26 124,404 134,545} 258,949) + ee 21.1 22.9 44.0 
1926-27 to 1930-31 119,337 131,382; 250,719;+ 12 045, 18.6 20.5 | 39.1 
1931-32 to 1935-36 73,798} 120,958! 194,756|+ 47,160! II.1 18.1 | 29.2 
1936-37 to 1940-41 123,553: 157,010] 281,163)-+- 34,057] 17-8 | 22.71 40.5 
1941-42 to 1945-46 | 211,514| 163,955] 375:469/— 47559] 29-1 | 22-4 | 51.5 
1946-47 to 1950-51 | 449,273] 571,430, 1,020,703|-+ 610,784) 57-2 | 72.7 | 129.9 
1951-§2.. 1,053,423] 675,008} 1,728,431 Saas 123.5 | 79.1 | 202.6 
1952-53-- . 514,109] 871,272] 1,385,381 {+ 357,163} 58.9 | 99-7 | 158.6 
1953-54... Ss 681,609} 828,332! 1,509,C41|+ 146,723! 76.6 { 93.0 | 169.6 
1954-55-- | 843,742] 774,164] 1,617,906]— 69,578] 92.8 | 85.2 | 178.0 








(a) The figures shown for the years 1901 to 1950~51 represent the annual averages for the periods 
covered. The trade for the individual years will be found in Official Year Book No. 4o and eartier issues, 
but it should be noted that in issues prior to No. 37 imports are shown in British currency. From 1914-15 
onwards the particulars relate to financial years. (6) Prior to 1906, shipa’ stores were included tn 


exports. For value of such goods shipped on oversea vessels during each of the years 1950-51 t0 1954-55 
see later table, § 12. 


In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 23 fluctuations in the value of the 
oversea trade of Australia for earlier years were treated in some detail. The enhanced 
prices ruling for commodities and the peculiar conditions affecting Australian trade 
were responsible for the high value of imports in the years following the 1914~18 War 
and these factors should be taken into consideration in making comparisons with earlier 
years. In the three years ended 1928-29 imports fell while exports were well maintained, 
but in 1929-30 both imports and exports declined substantially. The full effects of 
the economic depression are reflected in the greatly diminished trade figures for the 
period 1931~32 to 1935-36 and some years thereafter. The lowest level was recorded 
in 1931-32 when the total trade amounted to £137,538,000. 


The outbreak of war in the Pacific in 1941 resulted in a substantial increase in the 
value of imports during the years 1941-42 to 1945-46. Since the end of the war the annual 
values of imports and exports have increased considerably, largely because of higher prices. 


2. Excluding Gold.—The fluctuations in recent years in merchandise trade (including 
silver as merchandise) are shown more clearly in the following table, from which all 
gold movements have been excluded. 
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TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE : AUSTRALIA. 
(ExciupiIne GoLp.) 


' 
Value. (£’000.) + Value per Head of Population. (£.) 








| 
i 
Year. | Diy ag 
!  Importe. Exports. | Total Trade.; Imports. | Exports. |Total Trade. 
i 
SD gee ee ae eee ee ee oe Rh ae ee, Bee 7 
1950-51... ae F4I,412 981,796 | 1,723,208 |} 89.3 | 118.2 207.5 
1951I-52.. »+ | 1,050,164 668,019 } 1,718,183 ‘ 123.1 , 78.4 201.5 
1952-53-- -« | 510,513} 850,874 | 1,361,387 , 58.4 ; 97.5 155.9 
1953-54-- es 678,650 814,563 | 1,493,213 | ! 76.3! 91.5 167.8 
1954-55-+ a 841,018 760,446 | 1,601,464 92.5 83.7 176.2 





§ 7. Direction of Oversea Trade. 


1. According to Countries.—{i) Values. The following table shows the value of 
Australian imports and exports during each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55, according 
to country of origin or consignment respectively. 


COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OR CONSIGNMENT OF AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS : VALUES. 
(Exciupino Goxp.) 
( £7000.) 


Imports. Exports. 





Country. aaa Sane —_ OOOO 
1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. | 1952-53. 1983-34. | ros4-ss 








British Countries— 





United Kingdom aes thi 331,697, 378,669 3470431) 295,60) 285,476 
Australian Territories .. 5358 4,723, 5:792| 10,193) 12, 180] 12,910 
Canada : se 19,546 18,742! 23,840; 8,712; 11,037} 10,503 
Ceylon sng 9,786 13,490 19,516 14, 687, 11,847, 8,723 
India .. as 14,646 18,475, 26,057; 17,148; 14,293) 19,428 
Malaya, Federation of .. 5,798| 8,721 12,797; 9,344; 90,1431  8,4x0 


New Zealand .. ae 3.592 
Singapore is 5,858 
Other British Countries 26,369} 


6,387, 7,602 28,676 33,450] 37,787 


8,509! 2,492! 12,794! 11,288, IT,600 
31,827, 46,741 38,233} 32.233) 32,124 



















Total, British Countries | 305,655 442,661) 523,506 487,218; 431,440, 426,961 
Foreign Countries— ; : 
Arabian States .. ae 23,278 27,925, 27,851 1,7741 1,737 2,011 
Belgium and Luxemburg .. | 51506, 7,063, 12,234! 32,141 32,663] 31,252 
France.. 9,253 11,793! 14,689) 70, 084! 71,038) 64,056 
Germany, Federal al Republic 13,582 21,365] 30,838 22,366 of Sati 31,823 
Indonesia a 21,544] 21,972, 22,529 5 ,064| 6,585) 3,702 
Italy 5,:225| IT aie bd 44,706, 51,326, 35,915 
Japan .. es | 4:692, 6,545, 18,422, 83,958 55,089} 58,573 
Netherlands . 5,954 9,618 I 3,081! 6,356 5,578 6,857 
Sweden 6,786! 10 230! I 3,516! 2,888, 3,601 3,241 
United States of America . 85,168) 73,254) 10 >»157| 57,829] 55.505] 525415 
Other Foreign Countries .. 23,282, 345412) 49,410 36,490, 72,305} 43,637 
Total, Foreign Countries |_ 204,270, 235,359, 346,467; 363,656, 383,123: 333.482 ne 
Country Unknown. . a 588 630, 1,045 5, : re | 3 
Total 510,513 678,650 “Bqi,018" “50,874: 874: 814,563 ae 


(ii) Proportions, In view of the fluctuations in the total values of imports and 
exports, it is somewhat difficult to ascertain from the preceding table the relative 
importance of the various countries in the trade of Australia. A 


better idea of the 
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proportions of imports supplied by the various countries and of their relative importance 
as markets for Australian produce during the years 1952-53 to 1954-55 may be obtained 
from the following table of percentages. 


COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OR CONSIGNMENT OF AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS : PROPORTIONS. 
(Exciupina GoLp.) 
(Per Cent. of Total.) 





Imports. Exports. 





Country. 
1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. | 1952-53. | 1953-54 | 1954-55. 





British Countries— 




















United Kingdom ie 42.06 | 48.88 | 45.03 40.83 | 36.33 | 37-54 
Australian Territories 1.05 0.69 0.69 1.20 1.50 1.70 
Canada 3.83 2.76 2.83 1.02 1.36 1.38 
Ceylon 1.92 1.99 2.32 1.73 1.45 1.15 
India .. oe 2.87 2.72 3.10 2.02 1.75 2.55. 
Malaya, Federation of 1.34 1.29 1.52 I.10 1.12 I.I1 
New Zealand 0.70 0.94 0.90 3.37 4.11 4.97 
Singapore ae f 1.15 1.26 0.30 1.50 1.39 1.53 
Other British Countries .. 5.16 4.69 5.56 4.49 3.96 4.22 

Total, British Countries | 59.88 | 65.22 | 62.25 | 57.26] 52.97 | 56.15 

Foreign Countries— 

Arabian States .. fs 4.56 4.11 3.31 0.21 0.21 0.26 
Belgium and Luxemburg ., 1.08 1.04 1.45 3.78 4.01 4.11 
France. . oss = 1.81 1.74 1.75 8.24 8.72 8.42 
Germany, Federal Republic 2.66 3.15 3.67 2.63 3.33 4.19 
Indonesia is + 4-22 3.24 2.68 0.59 0.81 0.49 
Italy 1.02 1.65 I.40 5.25 6.30 4.72 
Japan .. 0.92 0.96 2.19 9.87 6.84 7-70 
Netherlands 1.17 1.42 1.55 0.75 0.68 0.90 
Sweden ee ue 1.33 1.51 1.60 0.34 0.44 0.43 
United States of America .. 16.68 | 10.80 | 12.15 6.80 6.81 6.89 
Other Foreign Countries .. 4-55 5.07 5.88 4.28 8.88 5-74 

Total, Foreign Countries | 40.00 | 34.69 | 37-63 | 42.74] 47-03] 43-85 

Country of orizin or consign- 

Dent naluaien ° 0.12 0.09 0.12 

Total dis +. | I00.00 | 100.00 | 100,00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 





2. According to Currency Areas.—The following table shows the trade of Australia 
according to currency areas during the years 1953-54 and 1954-55. 


The sterling area includes the United Kingdom, its colonies and dependencies, all 
other countries of the British Commonwealth (except Canada and the New Hebrides 
Condominium) and certain non-British countries of which the most important are Burma, 
Bahrein Islands, other Arabian States (excluding Saudi Arabia and Yemen) and Iceland. 


The dollar area is comprised of the United States of America and dependencies, 
Canada, Mexico, other Central American countries, Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
guela, the Philippines and Liberia. 


The 0.E.E.C. area consists of non-sterling members of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, namely, Belgium, France, Italy, Norway, the Netherlands and 
Portugal together with their associated States and dependencies, Austria, Denmark, © 
the Federal Republic of Germany, Greece, Luxemburg, Sweden, Switzerland, Trieste, 
Turkey and the New Hebrides Condominium. 
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Of the remaining countries grouped under “ other non-sterling ”, the more important 
as regards trade with Australia are Czechoslovakia, Finland, Poland, Spain, the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, Egypt, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Japan, Korea, Indonesia, 
Thailand, Brazil and Chile. 


OVERSEA TRADE OF AUSTRALIA ACCORDING TO CURRENCY AREAS. 























bake £8000.) 
l 
Currency Area. i 1953-54- 1954-55- 
: STERLING. 
Umports— 
From—United Kingdom ae Je a3 | 331,701 378,669 
Other Sterling Area Countries oe 113,362 | 144,319 
Total .. ws ae ae «+ | 445,063 | 522,988 
Exports— 
To—United Kingdom .. re ae i 300,765 | 285,506 
Other Sterling Area Countries ae a 2 129,422 | 144.478 
Total .. ar me 1+ | 430, 5187 429,984 
Excess of Exports (+) or Imports an Fie so Aad “14,876 —93,004 
Doak. 
Imports— 
From—United States of America “a wy ef 73,254 102,157 
Canada a es oe 18,742 23,840 
Other Dollar Area Countries 2a we ‘fect 1,073, 1,192 
Total .. ee a fe - I ~~ 93,069 |__127,189 
Exports— 
To—United States of America .. “fe he 7 551534 52,440 
Canada .. a ne Sri 11,037 10,503 
Other Dollar Area. Countries a om oe 4,811 6,682 
Total tw. ia a3 8 71,382 | 69,625, 
Excess of Exports (++) or Imports (3 as = -. | —21,687 571564 
OrsEr Non-STERLING. 
{mports— | 
From—Countries of the 0.E.E.C., peinenny oe +." 90,789 | 122,290 
Other Countries ++ | 52,688 71,275 
Total os ws oe se + | 143,477 193,565 


To—Countries of the O.E.E.C., poindine aeveaineies 
Other Countries 


Total 
Excess of Exports (+-) or Imports © 


213,124 187,534 
_ 113,639 87,021 
_326,763 | __ 274,555 
+183, 286 | -+80,990 


Exports— i 
| 














l 
Axt Curgency AREaS. { 
{ 

Total Imports .. Ae ee is Ae - | __ 681,609 | 843,742_ 
| 


Total Exports 
Excess of Exports (+) or ‘Tmports rae 


_ 828,332 | 774,164 
146,723 | —69,578 








§ 8. Trade with the United Kingdom. 


1. Statistical Classes.—The following table shows, according to statistical classes, 
the values of imports into Australia of United Kingdom origin and of exports from 
Australia to the United Kingdom during each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. 
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TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM: CLASSES. 
( £7000.) 
‘ : ; S 
Imports. Exports. 
Class. . | 
1952-53. [| 1953-54. | 1954-55- # 1952-33. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. 
I, Animal foodstuffs, etc. ing 512 1,257 1,606 81,630 71,109 80,362 
Il. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. . . 616 967 1,086 76,508 69,619 64,808 
MII, Alcoholic liquors, etc. 1,157 1,118 1,688 348 460 417 
FV. Tobacco, ete. 6 2,859 4,386 2,219 2 oe 4 
V. Live animals wd 135 168 154 4 14 9 
VI. Animal substances, “ete. oe 149 446 321 145,285 | 120,546 | 110,910 
VIL. Vegetable substances, etc. .. 819 757 710 79 168 462 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. ai 26,517 66,681 |. 66,061 183 168 253 
EX. Oils, fats and waxes 2,255 6,153 6,009 1,049 21,799 633 
X. Pigments, paints aad varnishes 889 2,407 2,783 5} 3 17 
XI. Rocks, minerals, etc. 234 332 483 | 10,074 31466 33704 
XIL. Metals, metal ‘manufactures ' , 
and machinery . 132,180 | 174,938 | 207,649 25,014 22,175 19,474 
XUII. Rubber and leather, ‘ete. 1,823 2,935 4,041 1,550 1,655 1,402 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. 147 361 378 | 708 541 395 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. 3,526 8,602 10,100 ; 5 4 5 
XVI. Paper and stationery 11,330 19,102 21,643 429 199 285 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. . 589 2,506 3,179 . 29 36 45 
XVHI. Optica}, surgical and scientific 
instruments a 2,767 4,926 + = 5,720 157 257 137 
XIX. Chemicals, drugs, fertilizers |. 5,130 9,816 14,485 | 683 514 380 
XX. Miscellaneous (a) 20,965 | 23,822} 28,354} 1,639 1,029 1,612 
XXE. Gold and silver; bronze 
specie .. i s 103 21 + 14,076 7,003 592 
Total 214,702 | 331,70r } 378,669 } 359,257 | 300,765 | 285,506 








(a) Includes arms, ammunition and explosives. 


2. Imports of Principal Articles—The following table shows the value of the 
principal articles imported into Australia from the United Kingdom during each of 
the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. 


(MPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF UNITED KINGDOM ORIGIN : AUSTRALIA. 














( £7000.) 
Article. 1952-53.! 1953-54.| 1954-55. Article. 1952~$3.! 1953-54.| 1954-55 
Arms and ammunition, mili- Motor vehicles, chassis, 
tary, naval and air force bodies and parts : 18,419] 39,269] $1,270 
stores. . i ae 3,790 3,495 6,707 {| Optical, surgical and scien- 
Apparel 1,822 6,179 7114 tific instruments oi 2,011 3.590] 4,012 
polled and carpeting aye 1,067 6,823 7710 Paper, printing 3,741 8,017] 8,599 
Chemicals, medicinal pro- Piece-goods— 
ducts, essential oils and Cotton and linen } 8,837] 22,465] 21,097 
fertilizers ie 5,130 9,816] 14,485 Silk and rayon 3,407] 8,157} 7,038 
Cigarettes 2,764] 4,296] ‘2,137 All other piece-goods 2,313 4:383| 5,048 
Crockery 1,061 3,803} 4.500 || Prefabricated houses and 
Cutlery and platedware 974 2,072 2,160 buildings 6,620) 2,067 533 
Electrical cable and wire, Rubber ad rubber manu- 
covered 3,407 1,868 1,826 factures “4 1,574] 2,507! 31440 
Electrical machinery and Sewing silks, cottons, etc. H 1,162 25355| 25249 
appliances x 18,241} 18,580] 20,824 || Stationery and Paper manu- 
Glass and glassware 1,010 2,497| 2,928 factures 55325 7,459| 8,422 
Tron and steel-— Tools of trade 1,054] 2,335} 2,976 
Plate and eheee 11,260 9,327| 18,134 || Vehicles and parts, other 
Other. . 7 6,701 5,744 12,971 than motor vehicles . 7,920, 21,424| 10,789 
Linoleums gor 3,615 3,095 |} Yarns— 
Machines and. machinery (ex- Cotton 1,400} 3,098] 3,198 
cept dynamo a Rayon 4,089} 6,034}  5:523 
Agricultural . 2,313 2,822 3,202 Other. . 480) 10. 492 
Metal-working 5.978, 5.940} 5,745 || All other articles(a) 38,747, 69,758} 76,352 
Motive ron 18,482 25,911 | 23,307 Raped (CP meee, 
Other 22,702} 28,393] 30.785 
Total Imports 214,702— 331,701] 378,669 











(a) Includes outside packages. 
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3. Exports of Principal Articles of Australian Produce.—The following table shows 
the quantities and values of the principal articles of Australian produce exported to 
the United Kingdom during each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. 


PRINCIPAL ARTICLES EXPORTED TO THE UNITED KINGDOM: AUSTRALIA. 
(Australian Produce.) 





+ 

















































| | Quantity. Wee Value. (£’000.) 
‘ Unit of 
Article. 1 Quantity. | is RE 
| | 1952-53. ‘| 1e53724) 1954-55-| 1952-53- | 1953-54 | 1954-55. 
Barley .. ate | ton : haae eae 91,349 4,886; 3,903) 2.322 
Butter .. . » | 32149) 29,054 54.485 12,235) 11,295! 20.707 
Cheese .. a | 17,644) 17,935, 18,098 3, 832, 3,692! 3,660 
Eggs in shell ‘ooo doz. | 18,268 9. 907| 16,642 3,758! 2,075! 2,697 
Hour .. ton(a) 139,942) 65.659. 80 832 3, 579! 24442 2,201 
Fruit, dried ¥ ($0,229) 45,774] 45,944 5,034, 4,717) $5,341 
+ fresh ‘ooo bus. = = 45725; 4,308} 3,764 6,918} $,7911 5,004 
+» preserved ‘in airtight t 
containers aus ton 53,612| 76,400! 84,859 | 7,636, 12,374] 13,355 
Gold... oh ’o00 fine oz. | 712 298 11,725 45773, 30 
‘Hides and skins .. ee ae ‘ ef a 2,777 2,596] 2,803 
Lead bullion ton : 48,887] 34,1241 40,818 7,955! 44393) 6,133 
» pig se . ' 54,090] 108,137] 77,398 6,284; 11,6921 9,405 
ieee. hy oi a ae GG 1)532| 1, 1,231 
— po 2 
Beef and veal . “er ton | CoE Soua8el. 98,139 IS3F 16,708 
amb ‘5 45 ' 33,461] 15,913] 39,075) 4,983) 2,494; 95293 
Mutton ” 31,873} 37,6691 8,608 2,375 1,292| 927 
Pork . aye os i 504 gu} 1,890 IIL 26) 440 
Milk and cream || ‘ooo Ib. | §4,221{ 38,225) 9,519 3,949 2,102 396 
Silver builion ‘ooo fine 02. 5,954 59772 408 2,244 2,18 158 
Sues r (cane) . ‘ton 358,480 “Tassel 435,017 | 16,783) 23,751} 18,962 
low (unrefined) ” 1,775 3,200 116| 726 263 
Timber, patron) ‘ooo super ft. 8,289 14241 3,280 56 353: 3190 
Wheat .. on 588,106 3088s 512, Bas . 18,571 9,575) 13,718 
Wine "ooo gals. 689 936 505 341 453, 410 
Wool .. ‘ooo Ib. 387,228} 315,507] 327,163 | 142,277) 117,715] 107,914 
Zinc bars, etc... ton i 32,157] 15,264) 9,002 4744, 1,462 951 
All other articles ty ths 2 we Ga,074! 38,035 
SS ess en 





Total Exports (Aus- 


tralian Produce) . | 


| 
ts ops 357,483} 298,949] 283,479 


(a) 2,000 tbs. {b) Excludes railway sleepers. 





4. Imports from the United Kingdom and Competing Countries.—Since 1908, 
permanent resident Commissioners appointed by the British Board of Trade have been 
located in Australia for the purpose of advising manufacturers and merchants in the 
United Kingdom with regard to Australian trade affairs. From 8th August, 1907, the 
Commonwealth Customs Tariffs have provided preferential rates of Customs Duties on 
certain goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, with the object of 
assisting the British manufacturer to retain or improve his position in this market in 
relation to other countries. The main provisions in these Acts relating to preference 
are dealt with on previous pages in this chapter. 

In an investigation into the relative position occupied by the United Kingdom in 
the import trade of Australia, the comparison must, of course, be restricted to those 
classes of goods which are produced or manufactured in the United Kingdom. The 
imports into Australia include many commodities, such as tea, rice, raw coffee, 
unmanvfactured tobacco, petroleum products, copra, timber, etc., which the United 
Kingdom could aot supply. These items, in addition to others not available from that 
country, have therefore been omitted from the computation following. 

The imports into Australia have been classified under nine headings, and the trade 
‘of the United Kingdom therein is compared with that of France, Germany, Japan and 
the United States of America. These countries have been selected as the principal 
competitors in normal times with the United Kingdom for the trade of Australia under 
the specified headings. Totals for each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55 are shown in the 
following table. 
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IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM AND ITS MAIN COMPETITORS. 


























( £7000.) 
F United 
United All 
Nature of Imports. Year. Ps France. | Germany. Japan. | States of 
Kingdom. (a) ‘America. Countries. 
1952-53 5Ir oo 85 31 451 3,100 
Peocioe St eainial { ie85-34 1,257 | 7 130 | 358 148 3,853 
1954-55 1,607 : 7 357 739 9! 71303 
Yaretneed. ‘Gores, {f 2952-53 | 26517 | 280] 1,998 m7 338 | 48,243 
textiles and ap- |} 1953754 66.681 3,963 2,882 4,735 669 113,805 
parel 1954-55 66,061 5,073 3,875 9,026 524] 126,752 
Metals. metal mann- | ( 1952-53 132,180 3,107 8,892 1,956 53,895 225,992 
factures and 1953-54 174,938 2,977 10,590 19 39,577 252,182 
machinery 1954-55 } 207,649 55404 14,333 41044 57,949 | 324,140 
Rabherand athe Irrosesa | ten] 78] ae | 770 | 9,036 
thereof, and sub- |} 1953754 2,935 94 87 I $65 12,390 
stitutes therefor | & 954-55 4,041 283 71 #2 860 17,825 
Earthenware, cem- | ( 1952-53 3,526 115 93 399 336 6,010 
ent, china, glass 1953-54 8,602 m71 275 228 410 12,095 
and stoneware 1954-55 10,100 341 676 671 522 15,517 
Pulp, paper and $e 156 3 1,057 ies 
board paper | [ 1952-53 2330 | 72 5 3 205 22543 
manufactures and { i353 seers 27 528 3 Py nese 34:097 
stationery 1954-55 21,043 221 (464 352 46,4 
Sporting material, 
1952-53 588 47 270 | 4 16 2,392 
pee las pete 1953-54 2,506 132 1,345 | 122 24 7,688 
timepieces. 1954-55 35179 181 2,392 611 19 10,442 
Optical, surgical 
and scientific in- 1952-53 2,767 66 225 23 1,344 5,155 
struments, etc. ; 1953-54 4,926 112 891 42 1,386 8,522 
photographic 1954-55 5,720 153 1,722 148 1,688 10,841 
goods, n.e.i. : 
Chemicals, medici- 
nal and pharma- | f 1952-53 55130 415 709 67 1,248 12,222 
centical products. [4 1053-54 9 816 851 2,133 128 1,453 19,606 
essential oils and Vase 55 14,485 1,032 3.333 | 371 2,250 27,941 
fertilizers 
" [1952-53 184,372 5,178 11.547 31254 59.455 | 334.581 
et eee 1953-34 | 290,753 8,384 18,861 5,813 45,270 | 466,238 
te 1954-55 | 334,485 12,695 27.675 17,096 65,43 | 587,175 
Total tmports (less | ( 1952-535] 214,599 9,253 13,582 4,692 85,166 §10,342 
bullion and |< 1953-54); 331,680 11,793 21,365 6,544 73,253 | 678,590 
specie) 1954-556] 378,669 14,689 30,838 18,422 102,157 840,972) 
(a) Federal Republic. (b) Includes outside packages. 


The principal classes of competitive imports are metals, metal manufactures and 
machinery (value £324,140,000 in 1954~55) and manufactured fibres, textiles and 
apparel (value £126,752,000 in 1954-55). The value of goods included in these two groups 
represented 76.8 per cent. of the total value of competitive commodities during 1954-55. 
In 1954~55 the United Kingdom supplied 57.0 per cent. of the total value of competitive 
goods. 


§ 9. Trade with Eastern Countries. 


1. Merchandise Trade according to Countries.—The values of imports into Australia 
from Eastern countries during the years 1952-53 to 1954-55 are shown in the following 
table. The principal commodities imported in 1954-55 according to countries of origin 
were :—Borneo (British)—crude petroleum, £14,022,000; Ceylon—tea, £18,099,000 ; 
India—bags and sacks, £11,534,000, cotton and linen piece-goods, £4,247,000, hessian, 
£2,333,000 and cotton fibres, £835,000; Malaya—crude rubber, £9,712,000; Japan— 
cotton and linen piece-goods, £7,045,000; Indonesia—petroleum spirit, £10,664,000, 
residual and solar oil, £4,016,000, kerosene, £4,437,000. : 
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MERCHANDISE TRADE WITH EASTERN COUNTRIES: AUSTRALIA. 
( £009.) 





Imports. | Exports. 





Country. 








1952-53- | 1953-54. | 1954-55. | 1952-53- . 1953-54. | 1954-55. 








British Countries— 


“Ali 
| 
| 
778 | 960 927 
' 
i 
t 
| 








i 
Borneo 5,998 8,439 15,522 | 
Ceylon 9.786 13,490 19,516 , 14,687 11,447 6,552 
Hong Kong ae 521 1,717 2,369 4,855 4,956 55535 
India ‘ ae 14,646 18,475 26,057 17,148 14,293 19,425 
Malaya. Federation ‘of a 5.798 8,721 12,797 9,344 9,143 8,410 
Pakistan an 2,268 3,706 2,253 4,524 3.287 2,047 
Singapore oe we 5,858 8,599 2,492 ia'9oe 11,288 11,600 
Foreign Countries— | 
Bhutan and Aepel. Ns ie £2 H ee 
Burma .. E as 9 18 ny 920 I (689 i 788 
Chine a = aA we 1,408 1,983 1,732 | 681 | 2,192 2,705 
rmos 5 I 100 oO 6 
French Associated States and : ar os a iss 
ais ae { 
Cainbodia s4 a se a fs $ 3 
India (French) « Jr és Oe ote 26 | 16 1D 
laos : is I Ms 7 526 f 598 70 
Vietnam inte oe ee I 9 19 1 34 2 
Indonesia aie A? 21,544 21,972 22,529 5,064 6,585 3,702 
Japan... te ve 4,692 6,545 18,422 83,958 53,089 58,573 
Korea... os a 4 3 4 4,219 2,586 970 
Philippines 5 53 82 115 501 1,039 1,709 
Portuguese Dependenctes— i 
India (Roreaguese) ai = ue fe ! 92 212 69 
Staal a sf 2 oe | 16 2 a3 
imor <i on 18 29 58 35 34 39 
Thailand es sis 37 35 mh 1,224 1,244 1,157 
Total aa ++ |(@) 72,695 |(4) 93,954 |(a)124,069 | 162,151 | sna 127,739 | 126,742 








(a) Includes outside packages. 


The balance of trade with Eastern countries shows an excess of exports from Australia 
during each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. 


2. Exports of Principal Articles—The following table shows the value of exporta 
of Australian produce and re-exports from Australia to Eastern countries for each of the 
years 1952-53 to 1954-55. ‘The countries concerned in this trade are Borneo (British), 
Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Federation of Malaya, Pakistan, Singapore, Burma, China 
and the Chinese dependencies of Kwantung and Manchuria, Formosa, the French Asso- 
ciated States (Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam) and French dependencies in India, Republic 
of Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Philippines Republic, the Portuguese dependencies in India, 
Macao and Timor, and Thailand. ; 


TOTAL EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO EASTERN COUNTRIES. 














( £7000.) 
! 

Article, 1952-53. | 2953-54-] 1954-55.|' Article. | 1952~53.] 1953-54 | 1954-53. 
eo Peele ht {| ———-] ——_|———- 
army stores an su 3,508 2,052] 1,123 | Meats .. 3,712 3,443} 3.726 
Butter .. are ins 2,819 2,354] 2,193 | Metals and metal mapufac- ! 

Cheese .. . g21 825 790 | __ tures except zinc bars, etc. 2,202 6,597| 23729 
Fruit— Milk and cream .. fal 6,307 G,215} 6,731 
Dried or preserved é 244 294 336 | Sugar (raw) fie wa 313 673 55741 
Fresh an 1,207! 1,196] 1.201 | Tallow, inedible .. Baa 1,045 1,094t 15135 
Grain and cereals— | Wool .. -. | 63,089 470317, 51,287 
Se ceneaten) plain winte 25,975! 22,707] 13,853 | Zine bars. blocks, ete. .- | 1,292 2,242! 2,432 
Wheat 15,832 8,058} 15,150 |. Other merchandise ss 15,227 8.541 8,251 
Other (prepared and un- Total Merchandise .. | 162,151) 127,739, 126,742 
prepared). 14,153 9,667, 5,091 |’ Gold and styery bronze 
Infants’ and invalids’ foods 1,722 1,540] 1,263 specie ‘ “ a 5,624: 15,825 
Leather ra | 628 657 791 |, —_—_ | —_——' 
Machines and machinery bie | 1,455 2,2n7*| 2,919 Total Exports - | 162,151) 133,363 142,567 
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$ 10. Oversea Trade at Principal Ports. 


The following table shows the value of oversea imports aud exports at the principal 
ports of Auetralia during the peer 1954-55, together with the totals for each State. 


ee goa 


OVERSEA TRADE AT PRINCIPAL PORTS, 1954-55. 



































( £000.) 
Port. | Imports. | Exports. Port. | Imports. | Exporte. 
New Soutn WaLes. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Sydney ' 326,193 195,817 }} Port Adelaide, including | ' . 
Newcastle, including Port | Adelaide . -| 61,635 65,341 
Stephens | 9.497 21,594 Port Pirie sant 1,790 22,108 
Port Kembla .. wet -¥0,406 2,777 |} Port Lincoln 705 3,479 
Other... bs pele ia 469 |} Wallaroo 338 2,762 
Total = er. . 16 1,389 
1 346,096 220,U07 Total 64,804 ar 79 
VICTORIA WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Melbourne Jy es 270,334 | 194,557 Fremantle, including Herth 49,677 55,640 
Geelong _ + | 26,508 18,423 || Geraldton .- =| 165 5,977 
Portland ot 2 652 3.292 || Bunbury .- ace 2,994 
Total _ | 297404 | 256,572 || Other. . : | —_ eo. wee 29 
a Total 50,648 68,507 
aaa cated F 
_ Brisbane | 60,854; 98,042 ‘TASMANIA, 
Townsville | 3,041} 20,446 || Hobart. : 10,413 10,569 
Cairns ; 2,457 | 8,578 Devonport 628 758 
Mackay - i 697 | 8,399 || Launceston 21337 5 026 
yee cae = { 641 | 6,190 || Burnie 75) 2,409 
Bowen : a 1 5,796 Total 15,129 18,762 
Gladstone we I ots 3,898 
Fee porede: 3,129 NORTHERN ERROR: 
Other.. 5 Darwin | 688 | 104 
Total 68.383, Ss 154,483 Grand Total 843,742 774,164 


§ 11. Classified Summary of Australian Oversea Trade. 


1. Statistical Classes.—(i) Imports and Exports. The following table shows, 
according to statistical classes, the value of Australian imports and exports during 
each of tha years 1952-53 to 1954-55. 


OVERSEA TRADE : CLASSES. 








(£7000.) 
Imports. Exports. 
Class, f 
1952-53. | 1953-54- § 1954-55- | 1952-53. 1934-35. 
. Animal foodstuffs, etc. ae 3,100 5,853 7,304 { 116,478 112,546 
TE. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 
alcoholic beverages,.etc. .. 18,495 25,702 35,925 | 181,376 152,600 
ITf. Alcoholic liquors, etc. ede 4,215 1,328 2,028 1,518 1,716 
IV. Tobacco, etc. We 15,507 17,809 17,336 264 348 
V. Live animals 458 570 693 742 1,031 
VI. Animal substances, “ete. 1,945 45437 4,408 | 424,602 374,690 
VII. Vegetable substances, ete. 14.547 18,240 19,461 850 1,831 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. 48,243 — £13,805 | 126,752 1,752 2,758 
1X. Oils, fats and waxes 74,272 | 83,405 96,918 5,273 6,588 
x. Pigments, paints and varnishes 1,864 5,272 5,900 698 922 
XI. Roeks, minerals, etc, 6,377 53,946 8,234 22,267 17,052 
XII. Metals, metal ‘manufactures 
and machinery . .. | 225,992 | 252,182 | 324,140 61,368 59,108 
XTII. Rubber and leather, ‘ete. 9,036 12,390 17,825 2,864 3,196 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. 6,232 11,875 173459 4,080 2,316 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. a 6,010 12,095 15,518 710 1,161 
XVI. Paper and stationery 22,431 34,097 46,410 1,938 2,560: 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. ee 2,391 7,688 10,442 497 570 
XVIII. Optical, surgical and 
scientific instruments... 5,155 8522 10,841 1,234 1,253 
XIX. Chemicals, drugs, fertilizers. . 12,222 19,606 27.941 5,150 45505, 
XX.. Miscellaneous (a) 34,850 | 37,682 | 45,757 14,837 11,290 
XXI. Gold and silver; bronze 
specie .. 98 ae 3,767 3,019 2,770 22,774 16,123 
Total 514,109 — 681,609 | 813,742 | 871,272 774,164 

















(a) Includes arms, ammunition and explosives. 
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(ii) Exports—Australian Produce and Re-exports. In the following table the exports 
from Australia of (a) Australian produce and (&) re-exports are shown according ta 
statistical classes for each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA: AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE AND RE-EXPORTS. 











(£'600.) 
| Australian Produce. | Re-exporta. 
Class 
1952-53- | 1953-54- | 1954-55. | 1952-53. 1952-53. | 1955-54 1953-54. | 1954-55. 
I, Animal foodstuffs, etc. «+ [ 116,402 | 102,625} 112,488 | 76! 59 58 
LL. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 4 

alcoholic beverages, ete. .. } 181,009 | 154,674 | 152,078 | 367 ! 264 522 
LT. Alcoholic liquors, etc. Ww 1,457 | 1,633 1,607 } 61 ! 24 19 
Ive Tobacco, etc. - 226 | 269 | 264 38: 13 84 
V. Live animals : el 703 661 958 | 39 ; 39 | 73 
YI. Animal substances, ete. | 424,479 | 431,332) 374,399 } 123. 288 ! 291 
VII. Vegetable substances, ete. .. 82g 1,241 } 1,769 \ 21, 39 62 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. ase 1,428 2,003 2,494 | 324 | 265 264 
IX. Oils, fats and waxes 4:439 | 5,207 6,029 834 ; 482 559 
X. Pigments, paints and varnishes 690 ; 850 891 ae 77 31 
XI. Rocks, minerals, etc. 22,077 | 16,174 16,861 190 62 i 191 

XI1. Metals, metal manufactures i ’ } 
and machinery . - 57,858 | 61,889 555193 3,510 4,239 3,915 
XIIE. Rubber and leather, etc. 2,820 f 3,198 3172 rian 31 | 24 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. eee 3,997 1 3,199" 2,185 83; 84 r3I1 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. ao 676 } 983 1,136 34: 25 25 
XVI. Paper and stationery i 1,833 ! 2,087 26444 105 | 82 116 
XVII. Jewellery, ete. ee 364 | 439 460 133 119 110 

XVIII. Optical, surgical and i ; i \ 
scientific instruments .. ! gto; — 1,101 | 870 324! 491 383 
XIX. Chemicals, drugs, fertilizers .. | 4,925 3,893 ! 4,309 225 | 196 196 
XX. Miscellancous (a) | 23,512 10,267 | 10,068 1,375 1,332 1,222 
' 


XXL Gold and silver; bronze 
specie .. o3 < | 22,657 16,422 1A,118 7 44 5 
Total oe .» | 863,291 | oral 765,883 7,981 8,275 8.281 

(a). Includes arms, ammunition and explosives. 


2. Imports of Principal Articles.—The next table shows the quantity, where available, 
and. the value of the principal articles imported into Australia during each of the years 


1952-53 te 1954-55. 
PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED : AUSTRALIA. 














} 
Quantity. | ¥alue (£’000). 
Unit of 
Article. Quantity. 
1952-53.) 1953-54.) 1954-55-] 1952—-53-}1953-54. |§954-55- 
Apparel— c pene io 
Blouses, skirts, momen etc... ee ws os me ; 122) 55¢ 1,178 
Gloves a -» | doz. prs. | 103,239} 396,031{ 510,307 464! 1,464 1,627" 
Hats and caps _ a eis a 407, 972 939 
Men’s and boys’ outer clothing a me os H 173 495 722) 
Socks and stockings . os 150 925 1,143 


i 1,506! 4,933] 5,383 


Trimmings and ornaments 
' 703) 2,060; 2,591 


Other appare! and attire ihe 
Arms and explosives, ae 


stares, etc. 
Bags and sacks | 6,730° 6,086, 11,643 
Carpets and carpeting . : 1, 2199) 7,253 8,606 


T,114, 4 046) 5,178 
12,222, 19,606 27,941 
|: 


Crockery etc. 
Drugs, fertilizers and chemicals | 
Electrical mnpehinery 2 and appl 


| 
t 
\ 
i 
i -. 41983, 456941 9,463 
i 
\ 
' 
bt 


ances ‘ . 23,0541 24,02 26,872 
Fibres. be <x eb ie 9,648 12,365] 12,288 
Glass and glassware -_ wf ace oe 2,116, 45726) 6,105 


Tron and steel— 


Pipes, tubes and fittings ak 509,992 493,979, 685: 129 2,319 2,862} 2,603, 


ewt. 
Plate and sheet oe be ewt. {3,975, 7,909; go1'6, 67,808) 19,033: 13,486] 29,583 
Other ee ae 2 yas < | 92716, 54148 17,768 
Machines and. machinery (except : ' | \ 
dyramo electrical}— | ; ' 
Agricultural ie es | here SF > \ i 39833 45328] 5043. 
Metal- working axe ws 3 Beas + Se Meee 9,p60- 8.204 8,635 
Motive power 7 a a ve : oo | 33.585, 41,060; 41,221 
Otrer os oo : i eet ee 4997, 46,428} 53,105 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES IMPORTED: AUSTRALIA—continued. 





Article, 


Unit of 


Quantity. 





Motor vehicles, chassis, bodies and 


parta oe oe es 
Oils— 
Linseed ae ee 
Petrolenm and thale— .- 
Kernsene. ‘ 


Lu bricating (mineral) _ 
Petroleum and shale spirit .. 
Residual and solar ee 
Paper. printing “e 
Piece -goods— 
Canvas and duck 
Cotton and linen 
Silk and rayon 
Woollen and containing wool . 
All other piece-goods 
Plastie materials 
Prefabricated housesand buildings 
Rubber and rubber manufactures 
erattonery and paper manufactures 
ea. 
Timber, undressed, including logsa 


Yarns— 

Cotton 

Rayon 

Woollen ie 

Other . ae an 
All other articles a . 





Total Imports 


’ooo gal. 


"ooo gal. 
“ooo gal. 
“oou gal. 
‘ooo gal. 


"000 sq. 
yds. 


‘ooo Ib. 
‘ooo sup. 
ft. 


‘ooo Ib. 
"ooo Ib. 
"ooo Ih. 
"ooo Ib. 





Quantity. 





1952-53-] 1953-54. 


1,487] 3,567, 
126.946] 136,729) 
24,746) 26,994 
635.451] 689,164 
424,505} 472,023 
4:379 7,631 
58,808] 58,533] 
114,134] 244,595 
2,574| 6,369) 
12,617) 24,377 
66) 119 
B,511 1,802 











Value. (£’c0o.) 
1954-55.| 1952-53.] 1953-54-| 1954-55. 
39,354 53:957 725242 
3,636 818 1,585 1,386 
150,735: 6,459 6,94) 7,705 
43,885 4,096) — 3.436 5,509 
603,715] 37,033} 39.938] 34,052 
377,0231{ 15,173} 16.923} 13,807 
1 8,531 13,104 19,218 
8,211 1,294 1,263 1,398 
ec 13,478{ 40,481) 42.921 
a 6,974] 15,182] 16,707 
i 300 1,299 1,703 
Sk i 3,389 6,412 6,926 
ee 2,034 4:984 §,851 
*s IT,185 4,476 880 
os 8,715 11,827 17,032 
Sa 6,335 9,065 10,516 
65,212| 11,663] 13,647} 21,743 
332,123) 4,739 9,572} 13,265 
6,411 1,434 3,143 31255 
18.392 5,687) 10,236 8,990 
157 105 221 207 
1,513 469 496 387 
a 1 48,78] 197,715} 258.412 
5%4.109| 681,609! 843,742 


(a) Excludes ‘iadireseed timber not Tianved in super. feet. 


3. Exports of Principal Articles of Australian Produce.—The following table shows 
the quantities and values of the principal articles of Australian produce exported during 


each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. 


EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 















































Quantity. Value. (£'000.) 
i Unit of 
Article. Quantity. 
1952-53-| 1953-54.|1954-55- | 1952-$3.-] 1953-54.) 1954~55. 
Arms, ammunition, military, maya | 
and air force stores .. id ne of oe 5,467 3,927 31299 
Barley a Sis +, ton 496,403) 601,536] 421,174| 19,245] 14,87¢] 10,357 
Butter . on an ” 49.298} 39,299] 62,507| 20,075] 16,052! 24,589 
Cheeze ” 23,663} 22,749) 22,117 5,851 5.329 5,057 
Drugs, fertilizers and chemicals « ae sas Gs as 4,925 3.803 4.309 
zou : +t ton 776,446) 679,704) 585,374| 37:417} 29,602] 20,305 
ruit— ' 
Dried , ” 72,268} 65,334) 73,177 8,028 75393 8,435 
Fresh *ooo bus. 6,157] 6,596) 6,284 9,497) 9,384 8,772 
Preserved in alrtight ‘containers ton 63,956] 88,937] 96,337 9,298] 14,184) 15,245 
Gold ‘ . | ooo fine 
OZ, 1,244! 871 864| 20,2971 13,7371 13,717 
Hides ae skins aie I ard a 20,118} 19,422] 19.674 
Lead, ton 141,999] 170,207] 140,256} 17,168) 18,550] 17,182 
Sachines and Toachinery (except . ; 
ynamo electrica. ny on 3,943 9744 8,789 
eciar ee power |g 4 g L224" 22.04 
Beef and veal ton 7) X41, 123.392 22,041 21,899 
Lamb are ( mA 38.42 19,688) 2,403 5,971 3,297| 10,191 
Mutton a o ” 36,060) 24.817; 15,094 2,790 1,964 1,626 
Pork . ot oe ” 1,542 1,231 2,908 472 462 781 
Milk and cream ’ooo Ib. | 150,302] 117.143} 105,285! 11,960 9,675 8,306 
Ores and concentrates . ton 356,978] 427,683) 383,457] 19,605} 13.037] 14,292 
Sugar (cane) . on on ” 459,354] 706,796) 737,150} 21,654{ 31.592| 31,146 
Wheat aa aa oo I + 1,593,963] 965,335]1,691,063} 51,970} 30,957| 45.222 
Wool (a) «- | ’000 Ib. }1,174,469]1,168,204]1,144,560] 402,905} 410,431) 353.106 
All other articles ae £35 sy FS5148,870} 133,521} 119.585 
Total Exports (Aastratian 
Produce). the 863,291} 820,057) 765,883 








(a) Quantity in terms of greasy wool. 
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4. Imports ot Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The table hereunder shows the value 
of imports into Australia during each of the years 1950-51 to 1954-55, grouped under 
the headings—Mervhandise, and Specie and Bullion. The imports of merchandise are 
shown under the sub-headings of “ free’ and ‘“ dutiable ” goods. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION : AUSTRALIA. 











( £7000.) 
7 an Merchandise. 7 y 7 
Year. TT a> 7 ———————|_ Specie and | Total 

| re coos “| fo eee ee 

| i 
1950-51 aa 366,229 | = 375,149 | 741,378 | 2,493 743,871 
1951~52 sus ' 494,792 1,049,751 ' 3,672 1,053,423 
1952-53 301,870 | 208,472 510,342 | 3,767 514,109 
1953-54 317,850 | 360,740 678,590 3,019 681,609 
1954-55 399,063 | 441,909 | 840,972 2,770 843,742 





5. Exports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The next table shows the recorded 
value of exports from Australia during each of the years 1950-51 to 1954-55, grouped 
under the headings—Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion. The exports of Australian 
produce and re-exports are shown separately :— 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION: AUSTRALIA. 








( £7000.) 
aa = uaa. Sede ean 
Year. Australian R rts.| ‘Total “Australian | pe exports! Total. | Total. 
Produce. ' Re-exports.| Total. | “produce, | Reexports., Total. 
tg50-5r 972,933 6,163 979,096 2.682 18 2,700 981,796 
1951-52 .. | 657,344 7,896 | 665,240 9,716 52 9,768 | 675,008 
1952-53 .. | 840,634 7,864 | 848,498 | 22,657 117 22,774 | 871,272 
1953-54 +. | 803,635 8,231 | 811,866 16,422 44 16,466 | 828,332 
1954-55 +» | 749765 | 8,276 | 758,041 j 16,117 6 | 16,123 | 774,164 


6. Imports in Tariff Divisions—Imports into Australia classified in accordance 
with the sixteen divisions of the Customs Tariff, for each of the years 1945-46 to 1954-55, 
will be found in Oversea Trade Bulletin, 1954-55, page 523. 


7. Imports and Net Customs Revenue.—The percentage of net Customs revenue, 
omitting primage, collected to the total value of all merchandise imported in each of 
the years 1950-51 to 1954-55 was as follows :—1950-51, 11.3 per cent. ; 1951-52, 10.0 
per cent. ; 1952-53, 12.6 per cent. ; 1953-54, 12 & per cent. ; and 1954-55, 11.1 per cent. 
Primage duty was in force during these years and if this is added to net Customs revenue 
the percentages become :—1950-5!1, 12.4 per cent.; 1951-52, 10.9 per cent.; 1952-53, 
13.8 per cent. ; 1953-54, 14.0 per cent. ; and 1954-55, 12.1 percent. The percentages 
of net Customs revenue, omitting primage, on the total value of dutiable goods only were: 
1950-51, 22.4 per cent. ; 1951-52, 21.1 per cent.; 1952-53, 31.0 per cent.; 1953-54, 
24.0 per cent.; and 1954-55, 21.1 per cent. The calculations are based en Australian 
currency values and on the assumption that the value of clearances approximated to the 
value of imports during the same period. 
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§ 12. Ships’ Stores. 


Prior to 1906, goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea vessels aa ships’ 
stores were included in the general exports. From 1906, ships’ stores have been specially 
recorded as such, and have been omitted from the export figures. The value of these 
stores shipped each year during the period 1950-51 to 1954-55, with fuel oils separate, 
is shown in the following table :— 


VALUE OF STORES SHIPPED ON OVERSEA VESSELS: AUSTRALIA. 














( £7000.) 
Item. 1950-51. IQSI-52. 1952-53- | 1953-54. 1954-55. 
Fuel Oils 4,635 55532 6,460 5674 6,925 


All Stores (including Fuel Oils) 9,358 10,478 11,606 10,266 13,181 





In addition to fuel oils, the principal items of ships’ stores supplied to oversea vessels 
in 1954-55 were :—Meats, £1,536,395; fruit and vegetables, £551,357; oils, other 
than fuel, £402,462; eggs, £195,557; butter, £176,265; fish, £160,810; ale, porter, 
beer, etc., £149,254; coal, £111,625 ; milk and cream, £110,858 ; rice, £90,767. 


§ 13. Movement of Specie and Bullion. 


1. Imports and Exports.—The following table shows the values of gold and silver 
specie and bullion and of bronze specie imported into and exported from Australia 
during each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, SPECIE AND BULLION: AUSTRALIA, 














( £.) 
Imports. Exports. 
Item. ' ; 
1952-53. | 1953754. | 1954-55. 1952-53. 1953-54. | 1954755. 
= Beant A eee ee 
Gold—Specie . . | 34537 2,948 1,000 


Bullion 3,595:970 | 2,955,517 | 2,720,834 |20,397,933 | 13,769,222 13,716,622 





Total .. | 3,595,979 | 2,959,054 | 2,723,782 |20,397,933 | 13,769,222113,71 7,622 










! 
Silver—Specie | 118,205! 29,353 


11,814 114,429 | 103,416, 
Bullion | 36,017 29,929 


340429 | 2,245,606 | 2,592,377, 


47,763 
2,356,908 


_| 





Total ie 154,222 i 59,282 46,243 2,360,035 2,695,793 2,404,671 





‘Bronze—Specie 16,785 217 16,384 “903 








900 
i 
Total— \ 
Australian Pro- | | 4 
_ duce me ae . 22,657,249 | 16,422,354116,117,547 
Re-exports .. | Sa : 4 | 117,103 | 43,564) 5,055 











Grand'Total | 3,766,977 | 3,018,553 | 2,770,025 122,774,352 | 16,465,9t¢|16,123,202 








Exports ACCORDING To INDUSTRIES. 
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2. Imports and Exports by Countries.—The next table shows the imports and exports 
of specie and bullion from and to various countries during the year 1954-55 :— 


{MPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AND BULLION BY COUNTRIES: AUSTRALIA, 











1954-55. 
(£) 
\ Imports. 
Country. 
Specie. Bullion. Total. 
Australia (re-imported) 13,11 13,111 
United Kingdom 69 23 92| 
Australian Territories i 
Nauru ar oe a 
New Guinea .. 1,152,674|1,1 52,674 
Norfolk Island as ae 
Papua 10,574] 10,574! 
Ceylon sie eis 
Hong Kong 


New Zealand .. 

Pacific Islands (British) — 
Fiji .. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
New Hebrides : 
Solomon Islands 


Total, British Countries 


France 

Peru 

Macao 

United States of America . 


Total, Foreign Countries 
Origin unknown. . 


Grand Total 





641). 448,977 449,618) 
T,142,894 1,142,894! 





13,821|2,755)142!2,768,963) 




















Exports. 

Specie. Bullion. Total. 
oe ae } ae 
3,831 188,041| 191,872 

| 
oe | 1,473 
22,220, or 22,220 
300 300 
9,292 : 9,292 
, 2,171,562] 2,471,562 
11,780,079 11,780,079 
45295] 345316, 38,611 
5 661 661 
$075 6,075 
560 ae 560 
1,605 1,605 


pe 
Ben Sas 


49,6511 4,174,659 14,224,310 


ory 


100 100, { 
3 . 3 
i * Sen ih 1 873,544) 1,873,544 
938 i | aI 25,327' 25,348 
941}, 100 1,041; 21| 1,898,871! 1,898,892 
2i 





14,762 ee hated 


a ae 
canes 





49,672116,073,5 shy 6,123,202 


§ 14. Exports according to Industries. 


1, Classification —The following tahle provides an analysis of the exports of 
Australian nrodnee, according to the main classes of industrv in which the goods were 
produced, for each of the years 1952-53 to 1954-55. The index numbers based on the 
year 1913 show the variations in the total recorded value only of exports in each industrial 
group, and have not been adjusted either for price changes or in accordance with the 
variation of the Australian £ in relation to sterling. 
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EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN : 






































VALUE. 
CG 
Industrial Group. 1952-53. | 1953-54. ' 1954-55. 
t | ] | 7 
1 
tage Index 7 Index | ,, Index 
£000. No.(a) £’000. No.(a) | £000, No.(a) 
Agriculture os »» | 176,516 1,653] 153,415! 1,437] 150,449 1,409 
Pastoral i cs .. | 489,321 1,163} 490,136) 1,165| 437,174 1,039 
Dairy and Farmyard ++ i 50,347; 1,306] 43,317 1,124] 46,802 1,214 
Mines and Quarries(b) ei? 69,960) 319} 62,580 287| 58,033 269 
Fisheries és oa 2,526) 594 2,690) 633 3,134 737 
Forestry .. i | 3,807 344 3,054 276 1,910, 173 
Ss aes 
Total, Primary Produce | 792,477 990] 75 5,402 944! 698,402 872 
Manufacturing... sed 67,474 2,927| 67,182, 2,915; 70,703 3,067 
Total ne .. | 859,951 1,044! 822,674 999) 769,105 934 
{a) Base of each group: 1913 = 100. (6) Australian production of gold substituted for exports 


of gold each year. 


2. Relative Importance of Industrial Groups.—In the previous table the value of 
commodities in each industrial group of exports of Australian produce is that recorded at 
the date of shipment from Australia, with the exception that the value of the production 
of gold in Australia in each year has been substituted in the mines and quarries group 
for.actual shipments of gold in each year. This has been done to eliminate the exports 
of gold for monetary purposes. In order of importance the pastoral group occupied the 
highest place, representing 56.8 per cent. of the total exports in 1954-55, compared with 
43-7 per cent. in 1938-39. 


Exports of agricultural produce rank next in importance. In 1954-55 they 
represented 19.6 per cent. of total exports, compared with 19.5 per cent. in 1938-39. 


According to value, exports of dairy and farmyard produce decreased from 11.6 
per cent. in 1938~39 to 6.1 per cent. in 1954-55. Exports of mine and quarry products 
in 1938-39 represented 17.7 per cent. of the total but in 1954-55 only 7.7 per cent. The 
manufacturing group of exports, which represented 6.4 per cent. in 1938-39, had 
increased to 15.7 per cent. in 1945-46. In 1954-55 this group represented 9.2 per cent. 
of total exports. 


§ 15. Australian Index ef Export Prices. 


1. General—Over the past fifty years the exports of Australia have become 
increasingly diversified, but, although the proportion of highly manufactured exports 
has increased, it is still small in relation to total exports. Most of these exports still 
consist of basic products, such as wool, wheat, butter, etc. 


2. Historical—An annual index of export prices has been published by this Bureau 
since its inception. 
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The first index was compiled annually for the years 1901 to 1916-17. The method 
of computation was to select all those articles of export which were recorded by units 
of quantity, and to apply to the quantities of these export commodities actually exported 
during any year the average price per unit ruling in the vear 1901 (adopted as the base 
year). The total value so obtained was divided into the tofal actual (recorded) value 
of these exports for that year. The quotient {multiplied by 1,000) thus obtained waa 
the export price index number for that vear. 


The method was changed in 1918. A weight for all principal exports was calculated 
on the average quantities of exports for the nineteen and a half years from ist January, 
1897 to 30th June. 1916. To these weights were applied the “average unit export 
values ” of each export in successive years. and a weighted ageregative index of “ price ” 
variations was derived. It was published for the vears 1897 to 1929-30, and particulars 
of this index were last published in Official Year Book No. 24, page 147. 


After the 1914-18 War, however. the relative importance of different exports changed 
considerably. In addition, the pattern of exports had become liable to vary considerably 
from year to year. 


3. Present Indexes.—For the reasons just mentioned, two new series of monthly 
export price indexes—one using fixed weights, the other changing weights—were published 
in 1937, computed back to 1928. These are the only export price indexes now published. 


The data on which both series are based differ from those utilized in the old series of 
spnual index numbers. The most important change was the use of actual (or calculated) 
export parities, based on actual price quotations, in place of the “ unit-values ” declared 
at the Customs. 


The old index took no account of gold exports. The omission is natural and 
reasonable for countries which produce little or no gold. For gold-producing countries, 
although some exports of gold would be irrelevant (e.g., the Australian shipments of gold 
reserves during the depression), the exports of newly-produced gold should be taken into 
account. In the new series, therefore. gold is included, but the weight given to it is not 
the quantity exported but the quantity produced. 


The two series are compiled monthly, and both relate to commodities which normally 
constitute about 80 per cent. of the total value of exports of merchandise and silver and 
gold production, : 


4. Monthly Index (Fixed Weights).—_({i) General. This is a weighted aggregutive 
index of price variations. It was computed back to 1928, with that year taken as base. 
It is now usually published on the base—average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100. 


The purpose of this index is to provide comparisors. over a limited number of years, 
of the level of prices of those commodities nurmally exported from Australia, making no 
allowance for any benefit or divadvantage accruing from variations during the period in 
the relative proportions cf the ditferent kinds of exports. 


(ii) Weights. The original weights (used for the period 1928 to 1936) were, in round 
figures, the average annual exports (production, in the case of gold) during the five 
years 1928-29 to 1932-33. 

From July, 1936 the weights were revised, and are now based on the average annual 
exports (production, in the case of gold) during the three years 1933-34 to 1935-36. The 
break of continuity has been bridged by the usual method of splicing. Consideration is 
being given te adopting weights for a post-war period. 

The weight adopted for wheat takes into account the wheat equivalent of flour 
exported, the weight allotted to greasy wool takes account of the greasy equivalent of 
scoured woel, tops, and wool on skins, whilst for some metals allowance is made for the 
metallic content of ores and concentrates exported. 


The twenty items, together with the units of quantity and the weights or “ quantity 
multipliers”. are given in the following table. 
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EXPORT PRICE INDEX: COMMODITIES AND WEIGHTING SYSTEM. 
(From 1st JULy, 1936.) 
1 | Percentage Distribution of Aggregative 
‘ | Value. 
j “ Quantit: d s 
Item. : Pk ta Mutintiers. Side oe ty seas: Year 1951-52. 
; Excluding] Inctuding | Exctuding! Inctuding 
Gold. Gold. Gold. Gold. 
Wool a Ib, 975,000,000 } 49.05 | 45-63 | 55.89 | 54.37 
Wheat (a) .. ns bushel { 101,000,000 } 18.34 | 17.06 16.16 | 15.72 
Butter * owt. 2,140,000 | 12.21 11.36 7.319 6.90 
Metals— | 
Silver 02. 7,300,000 0.68: 0.64 0.52 0.50 
(standard) | 1 
Copper ton 3,600 0.20! 0.20 0.21 0.20 
‘Tin = ve 1,300 0.3. 0.28 0.27 0.26 
Zine al e] | 99,000 2.05 1.90 3.96 3.86 
Lead | . 208,500 4.10 3.81 7.07 6.88 
Meats— { | 
Beef sot tb. | 182,000,000 2.56 2.38 1.74 1.69 
Lamb si 138,000,000 3.56 3.31 1.56 1.52 
Mutton " 44,000,000 0.581 0.54 0.23 0,22 
Pork ae i 36,000,000 0.43 | 0.40 0.26 0.25 
Sugar ie ton 305,000 2.58 2.40 2.43 2.37 
Dried FPruits— : | 
Sultanas .. x : 38,200 1.45) 1.35 0.86 0.84 
Lexias a Fe H 3,000 0.12 O.IL 0,07 0.07 
Currants . . bn Pe i 13,400 0.37 0.35 0.25 0.24 
Tallow cwt. | 600,000 0.69 0.64 0.63 0.63 
Hides—- 
Cattle a Ib. | 28,000,000] 0.64] 0.59 0.63 | 0.62 
Calf SA on a 1,800,000 0.08 0.07 0.07 0.07 
Gold Bd ha fine oz. 937,000 .. | 6.98 Ae 2.72 
100,00 { 100.00 | 100.00 { 100.00 


(a) Includes “ wheat equivalent ’’ of flour. 


The percentage distributions of the ‘‘ Aggregative Values ” shown in the foregoing 
table are of importance, firstly, as showing their variations from time to time as the result 
of differential price movements as between the various commodities, and secondly, as 
regards the effect on the indexes as a whole of the percentage price variations in each 
commodity. 


(iii) Prices. The adoption of current market prices (as distinct from the former 
average unit export values) in the present indexes permitted the use of standards for 
each commodity. All export parities are calculated from price quotations from the most 
reliable and representative sources available. In most cases, the prices used are those at 
which current sales are being effected. In recent years, however, great difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining appropriate current market price data for some commodities. 
It has become impossible to adhere to a common principle. Actual (or calculated) export 
parities currently prevailing, priced at f.o.b. Australian ports, are still used whenever 
possible. However, since dual or multiple price systems have become operative for some 
exports, the prices used in the index for wheat (from July, 1945 to September, 1951) 
and for certain metals represent average actual realizations for current shipments. From 
October, 1951 to July, 1953, the prices used for wheat are the estimated average 
realizations after weighting prices of quota and non-quota wheat. Prices adopted 
for months since August, 1953 are derived from available information of current sales. 
Notes on earlier prices used for wheat were given on pages 508 and 509 of Official Year 
Book No. 38. Current market prices used for the main commodities are :— 


(a) the price for wool is a weighted average (based on clean scoured prices) of 
representative types at Sydney auctions, expressed in terms of pence per 
(b., greasy + 
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(6) where contracts exivt tetween the Australian and the United Kingdom 
Governments for certain commoditics and when most of the exports of 
such items are sold at these rates, contract prices are used; and 


(c) for those metals which are at present not actually exported, Australian 
export parities are estimated on the basis of the prices ruling in London. 


(iv) Index Numbers. The following table shows export price index numbers for 
Australia for individual commodities, groups of commodities, and all groups combined 
for each financial year from 1936-37 to 1954-55 and monthly for the year 1954-55. 


EXPORT PRICE INDEXES: AUSTRALIA. 
Smuvete AGGREGATIVA INDEX; Frixrp WRiGHTS. 
InpivipuaL Commopities, Grocps oF CoMMODITIFS AND ALL Groups (COMBINED). 
(Base of each section: Average of three yeors ended June, 1939 = 100.) 


| i \ \ 

































































{ 1 ‘i 
| All Groups. 
Period. | Wool. | Wheat. putter stetas. ! meats. | Sugar. | Pri¢d | panow.' Hides. Gold. |" py. : 
@) | ( ee @: | euding! cand 
¢) (@) 4 cluding cluding 
: i ; Gold. | Gold. 
Percentage  Dis- rc. 1 ' 
tribution of Base | 
Aggregate— ; ; 
(9) -- | 45.63 | 17.06 | 11.36} 6.83} 6.63} 2.401 1.81) 0.64, a 6.98 ss | 100.06 
(h) «+ | 49-05 | 18.34 | 12.22 | 7.34} 7-23} 2.58 1.94 | _ 9.69 Jo H {100.00 1. 
1936~37 oe 122 123 92 120 98 104 103 122 ay 99 110 | 11s 
1937-38 be, 99 111 107 6 106 92 103 100 100 ! 98 1o2} 102 
1938~39 om 79 66 ror os 96 04 94 78 87! 103 82 8 
1939-40 Re 98 82 108 roz! 126 94; 76 120 | 118 96 | 9 
1940~41 9 | Ior 102 110 a 103 | 137} 95 82 | 98: 21 103 { = 104 
i 
1941-42 LL tor 105 110 Tor 109 137 106 114! 1334 120 105 j 106 
1942-43 a5 17 106 114 100 112 152 112 119} 145 | 11g wg! ts 
1943-44 ee 117 116 114 113 113 159 121 123) 15t' 119 wz! are 
1944-45 a Y17 154 147 129 122 172 128 I5l i! 147 120 130 130 
1945-46 ns 17 213 147 196 123 | 213 137 161 152° 122 | 148 . 146 
t i 
1946-47 173 305 173 308 139 264 152, 361; 334] 122 209; 203 
1947-48 ais 287 420 193 372 146 320 157! 436 364 ' 122 296 | 283 
1948-49 . 365 413 233 478 171 343 162 499° 42K, 122 348 1 332 
1949-50 ae 473 400 250 421 196 369 176 400; 479 i 164 399 | =. 383, 
1950-51 os 999 | 432 27% 689 209 410 226 356 7521 176 690 ' 654 
' ! i 
1951-52 ‘ 564 436 291 811 263 | 464 302; 45% 486' 184! 4051 473 
1952-53 a 616 | 445 313 504 8r4 1 §Or 297 358 | 369 186 | 508) 483 
1953-54 a 615 | 41 325 450} . 3381 479 287 | 32r 336; 179, 496; 474 
1954-55 te 538 { 357 313 srr }(7) 345 | 445° 267 if) 349 218 178 ee 450 41) 433 
1954-55— : ' \ ; ; } \ 
July «+ (9) 622 1 359) 313 475 340 448 278 354, 264. 178 | $90 1 468 
August, - 566! 358 | 333 475 340 448 ; 262 330 234. «178 461! 442 
September .. 566! = 355 | 313 498 340 448! 261 350, 224: 1781 462 442 
October os §36' 356 313 R24 340 468 | 260 350 2161 178 450 431 
November... 5134 3584 0 333 518 340 | 468 261 350 204 179 439° 421 
December we 532, 359! 313 532 385 468 ! 263 350 197 + 178 451 432 
January a 520! 3601 313 516 (i) 371 | 430 266 if) 350 200] 178 i} 444 |(1) 426 
February a 528 { 356 313 522 (t) 349 | = 430 \ 267 (i) 350. 200 . 178 | iB 446 i 427 
March hs 528; 356 8313 523 \(4) 329 | 430; 270 (f) 350 | 342 ae (t) 445 (4) 426 
April és 520 | = 354 | 313 525 (i) 326 434, 271 (1) 350, 9 223, iB 441 (2) $22 
May vs 520 | 354 313 320 (4) 334 | $34; 268° 13) 345: 2161 18 U) 44t ti) 422 
June aid 505 355 1 313 528 (i) 245 a3at 279 (4) 342° 212 1198 Me) 498 sa) a7 417 
(a) See notes above in para, 4 (iii), p. 31a. (&) Non-ferrons—silver, copper, tin, zine, lead. (c) Beef, lamb 
mutton, pork. (d) Sultanas, lexias, currants. {e) Cattle hides, calf skins. . (f) Where Australian gold 
has been sold on the oversea premium markets such price has been used in the index. (7) For “ All Groups (including 
Gold)” applicable from 1936-37. (A) For “All Groups (excluding Gold)"—applicable from 1936-37. 
i) Subject to revision, (3) Nominal. 


A graph showing index numbers for All Groups (including Gold) appears on page 298. 

Reference to the group indexes in the table above shows the great fluctuations 
and the wide dispersion of prices of export commodities in recent years. In particular, 
very great movements upwards and downwards have occurred in the price of wool. 
Since wool is a predominant export and comprises 46 per cent. of the Base Aggregate 
of the index, fluctuations in wool prices obscure the movements affecting the other 
components in the All Groups index. For purposes of comparison wool and ‘‘other 
groups” are shown separately below. 
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WOOL AND 


“OTHER GROUPS”. 


(Base of each section: Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 





7 


























1947-48. | 1948-49. 1949-50. 1950-51. 
Caen: Other {_ all | Other | aul Oth All Oth AU 
er er er s er 
Wool. epee) Gecape Wool. |Groups. Groups. Wool. croups.{Groups.| "°°! 'grouns.|Groups. 
July (a) 196 255 228 (a) 351 316 332 |(a) 339 | 277 | 305 |(@) 592 333 451 
August . 241 258 251 (a) 351 313 330 (a) 347 | 284 313 864 340 579 
September 249 261 255 355 303 329 339 | 292 314 890 355 599 
October . 260 262 261 328 314 320 392 | 305 345 890 360 602 
November 275 268 271 366 313 337 419 |} 305 357 965 366 639 
December (a) 275 274 275 400 308 350 456 307 375 973 366 643 
January .. 313 286 298 400 310 Bat 562 310 425 | 45,252 368 771 
February. . 328 291 308 4Ir 305 353 536 315 416 | 1,339 j 369 811 
March (a) 302 296 299 (a) 411 304, 353 524 316 411) 1,437 1 377 860 
April 313 390 306 332 204 311 |(@) 534 324 429 | 1.094 384 708 
May 332 305 317 336 291 | 3Ir 61r 328 457 973 385 653 
June 362 309 333 339 288 | 311 592 331 450 717 383 535 
Averace 4 
of Year| 287| 280| 283 | 365 | 305| 332| 4731 308| 3831 999 | 365 | 654 
1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 1954-55- 
Period. 
Other all Other All . Other All r Other All 
Wool Group |Groups. Wool. Groups |Groups. Wool. Groups | troups Wool. jacitiet, Groups. 
July (a) 717 400 544 |(a) 566 381 465 \(a) 641 369 493 l(a) 622 338 468 
August .. 551 400 408 |(a) 566 380 465 j(a) 634 367 48 566 338 442 
September 498 400 445 | 551 379 457 626 365 484 566 339 442 
October 686 403 532] 588 370} 469 634 363 486 536 | 344 432 
November 603 | 398{ 492] 588] 363] 460} 634 360] 48s 513] 342] 421 
December 581 403 484 618 376 486 611 358 473 532 248 432 
January .. 566 402 477) 618 376 486 603 354 46E 520 ib) 346 |(d) 426 
February. . 520 402 456 | 626 371 487 583 350 45s 528 {(b) 343 (6) 427 
March 460 400 427 656 369! = 500 581 351 456 528 |(%) as tb) 426 
April 475 397 432} 671 363 5¢3 |(a) 596 348 463 520 |(b) 340 1b) 422 
May 543 385 457 7or 361 * = 516 618 346 47° 520 |(b) 340 }(b) g22 
June 566 376 463 | 64x 363 490 622 346 472 505 Kb) 343 |{b) 417 
Average p 
of Year | 564 397 473; 616 371 | 483 615 356 474 538 |(8) 342 |’b) 431 












































(a) Nominal. (b) Subject to revision, 


5. Monthly Index (Changing Weights).—This series was designed for shorter period 
comparisons—from one or more months of the current year to the corresponding months 
of the previous year. The fixed weights index numbers indicate satisfactorily the genera} 
trend of export prices, but take no account of the relative quantities actually sold at 
the different prices ruling during each month. The impact of the price movements on 
current sales is indicated more directly by the index numbers in the following table. 
In computing these, the “ quantity multipliers” are the quantities actually exported 
in the months (or periods) to which the index numbers relate. 


For any given month, the procedure is to multiply the price of each commodity in 
that month, and its price in the corresponding month of the previous year, by the quantity 
exported during the given month. A comparison of the resulting aggregates gives one 
possible measure of the change in prices over the period; ie., the change assuming that 
the proportions of the different kinds of exports whose prices are to be measured were 
the same as their proportions in the given month. Another possible measure is given 
by assuming that the proportions of the different kinds of exports in the given month 
had been the same as their proportions in the corresponding month of the previous year. 
Accordingly the first step in the procedure is repeated. substituting the quantities exported 
during the corresponding month of the previous year. 


The index numbers so obtained have been proved over a period of years to lie very 
close together. As it is convenient for practical reasons to have one single figure rather 
than two close alternatives the two index numbers are multiplied together and the square 
root of the product extracted. This is taken to be the index number for the month, 
the prices of the corresponding month of the previous year being taken as base. 
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The index numbers for two or more months of one year, as compared with the 
corresponding period of the previous year, are computed in very much the same way. 
The process involves merely the cumulative addition of the aggregates computed for the 
individual] months, and extraction of the index numbers as explained above. 

index numbers computed on this basis are shown in the following table for the 
years 1953-54 and 1954-55 :— 


MONTHLY EXPORT PRICE INDEX (CHANGING WEIGHTS) : AUSTRALIA. 
(Base: Weighted Average Price Level in corresponding months of preceding year = 100.) 





\ Period of trade year ending in month 
"' stated compared with same period 
of preceding year. 


| j 


| Month stated compared with same 
| month of preceding year. 





Month. | 1953-54- | 1954-55. 





























fl 
| 1953-54. 1954-55. 
Ex- In- Ex- In- | Ex- In- Ex- In- 
cluding | cluding } cluding | cluding | cluding ! cluding | cluding | cluding 
Wool. | Wool. | Wool. | Wool. z Wool. | Wool. | Wool. | Wool. 
‘ 
July .. x -. gs 103 g2 98 108 92 95 
August a ss 98 104 94 98 106 93 94 
September ae 8 95 105 96 97 106 94 94 
October me is 99 10§ 97 98 | 106 95 2 
November se 2% 99 105 97 86 98 | 106 95 gu 
December si ae 97 98 99 gr 98 104 96 go 
January Be wi 94 96 98}. or} 97 | 103 96 go 
February +. os 94 93 99 94 97 | 102 96 91 
March Be ee 94 go 100 94 97 100 97 91 
April .. = ~" 95 go 98 90 97 99 97 gi 
May .. oe + 93 90 99 89", 96 98 97 91 
June .. 7 aa 93 96 100 87 |} 96 98 | 97 91 





Monthly export price index numbers are issued in the mimeographed publication 
Monthly Index of Australian Export Prices, in the Monthly Review of | Business Statistics 
and in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. 


§ 16. External Trade of Australia and other Countries. 


1. Essentials of Comparison.—Direct comparison of the external trade of any 
two countries is possible only when the general conditions prevailing therein, and the 
system of record, are more or less identical. For example, in regard to the mere matter 
of record, it may be observed that in one country the value of imports may be the value 
at the port of shipment, while in another the cost of freight, insurance and charges may 
be added thereto. Again, the values of imports and exports in one may be declared 
by merchants, whereas in another they may be the official prices fixed from time to time 
by a commission constituted for the purpose. In later years, moreover, a very substantial 
difference in the value of imports would result from the different methods of converting 
the moneys of foreign countries, ie., from the application of current rates of exchange 
or of the mint par. Lastly, the figures relating to the external trade of any country are 
also affected in varying degree by the extent to which they include transit or re-export 
trade. This class of trade represents a much greater proportion of the trade of Switzerland 
and Belgium than that of other countries. France and the United Kingdom also 
re-export largely, whereas in Canada, Australia and New Zealand the same class of | 
trade represents a comparatively small proportion of the total trade. 


2. ‘* Special Trade ’”’ of Various Countries.—In the following table the figures, which 
represent Australian currency values, relate as nearly as possible to imports cleared for 
consumption in the various countries specified. and to exports of their domestic products. 
It is to be noted, however, that these figures do not invariably denote the same thing 
throughout, since, in the United Kingdom and other manufacturing countries, raw or 
partly manufactured materials are imported as for home consumption, and, after under- 
going some process of manufacture or further modification, are re-exported as domestic 
production. Nevertheless, a comparison of this character reveals approximately the 
extent of the external trade which otherwise would not be manifest. The countries 
listed below are not necessarily all the important trading countries of the world, but 
those important countries for which comparable statistics are available. 
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IMPORTS CLEARED FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC 
PRODUCTS (MERCHANDISE ONLY) : VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1953. 


Trade. (£A. Million). Trade per Head of Population. (£4.) 





Country. 





Imports 
ee: Total. Cleared. Exports. Total. 


United States of 


Imports } Exports. 
f.o.b. 








America .. .. $a4,886.0 | 6,972.4 | 11,858.4 30.6 43-7 74.3 
United Kingdom =... | 64,189.5 | 3,234.0 | 7,423.5 82.8 63.9 146.7 
Canada . «+ }@1,987.8 | 1,892.5 | 3,880.3 134.5 128.0 262.5 
Germany, Federal Re- 

public of 1,694.5 | 1,966.7 | 3,661.2 34.6 40.1 74.7 
France. 1,789.6 | 1,690.7 | 3,480.3 41.8 39-4 81.2 
Belgium- Luxemburg. . 1,074.9 | 1,006.0 } 2,080.9 122.5 114.6 237.1 
Netherlands: «- } 1,066.8 966.4 | 2,033.2 I0l.7 92.1 193.8 
Italy ae «+ | 1,073.7 667.2 | 1,740.9 22.5 14.0 36.5 
Australia... .» (a) 567.2 872.6 | 1,489.8 64.3 99.0 163.3. 
Sweden ey a0 704.6 659.2 | 1,363.8 98.3 91.9 190.2 
Switzerland =e 519.2 530.4 | 1,049.6 106.5 108.8 215.3 
Denmark .. =. 447-4 400.1 847.5 102.4 91.6 194.0 
Indonesia .. ae 345.8 376.4 722.2 4-3 4.7 g.0 
Norway... a 408.1 227.6 635-7 121.5 67.8 189.3 
Austria «a 6 243.2 241.7 484.9 35.0 34.8 69.8 
Spain ig a 266.4 236.7 483.1 9.3 7.6 1.9 
Turkey on es 238.7 177.5 416.2 10.6 7.9 18.5 
Egypt sre we 223.8 175.2 399.0 10.2 8.0 18.2 
Chile ua is 149.8 184.0 333-8 24.7 | 30.3 55.0 
Greece a vs 173.4 82.5 255-9 22.2 10.6 32.8 

(a) f.0.b. (8) Covers goods imported as distinct from imports cleared for home consumption. 


§ 17. Oversea Trade in Calendar Years. 


For the purpose of comparison with countries which record oversea trade in calendar 
years the following table has been compiled to show Australian imports and exports" 
for each of the calendar years 1951 to 1955 :— 


OVERSEA TRADE IN CALENDAR YEARS: AUSTRALIA, 














( £000.) 
Merchandise. Bullion and Specie. Total. 
Year. 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. Tmports. Exporta. 
1951.. + 940,300 | 906,769 1,768 3,069 | 942,068 | 909,838 
1952.. “ 767,846 751,099 4,916 20,920: 772,762 772,019 
1953-- ae 577,128 | 880,093 2,620 20,165 579,748 900,258 
1954-- .. 751,949 | 736,301 35341 12,127 | 755,290 | 748,428 
1955(@) . 863,019 | 779,237 2,391 20,357 | 865,410 | 799,594 





(a) Subject to revision. 


§ 18. Excise. 


Although excise goods have no immediate bearing on oversea trade, the rates of 
excise duty are in some cases related to the import duty on similar goods. Moreover, as 
the: Excise. Acts are administered by the Department of Customs and Excise, it is con- 
venient to publish here the quantities of Australian produce on which excise dutv has 
been paid. Particulars of Customs and Excise Revenue are shown in Chapter XX.— 
Public Finance. The following table shows the quantities of spirite, beer, tobacco, ete., 
on which excise duty was paid in Australia during the. years 1953-54 and 1954-55. 
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QUANTITIES OF SPIRITS, BEER, TOBACCO, ETC., ON WHICH EXCISE DUTY 
WAS PAID: AUSTRALIA. 








Article. 1953-54. 1954-55. u Article. 1953-54. 1954-55. 
proof proof | Ib. Ib. 
Spirite— gallons. gallons. he Tobacco 22,546,529 } 21,059,763 
Brandy .. rr 376,291 581,864 | Cigare— 
Hand-made 41,099 1907 
Gin 327,674 363,934 | Machine-made 105,801 ionea, 
Whisky 344,392 3552416 i 
Rum 544,526 627,014 Total Cigars .. 146,900 143,410 
Eiqueurs .. $0,645 66.610 
Other 33 226 = _Cochine- 
17,769,856 | 22,378,896 
Sore) orale 
0 le) .. ,643, , F 
( ) 1,643,577 | 1,995,064 Go patiers. I be -apene 
= get anes a or tubes. or tubes. 
2 gare ‘a an 
Spirite for - Papers 147,009,600 |138,089,418 
Fortifying Wine 2,049,235 | 1,979,775 
Industria} or Scientific 
tons. tons. 
purposes 198,742 214,906 |} Coal 17,367,524 | 18,011,070 
Making Vinegar 108,120 114,280 
Manufacture of— 
Essences 104,876 104,168 gold cag 
Scents and Tollet Matches 3334542 | 3,374,542 
Preparations 65,324 61,722 
Pegi gallons, gallons. 
e! 
galions, gallons, TO! 156,838,024 [364,461,008 
Asie Alcohol and —————__ |__—_ 
Fuse! Oil .. is (aN 5.10) ANS a doz. packs. | doz. packs. 
Beer 198,330,340 |213,151,945 || Playing Cards 106,084 100,970 





§ 19. Interstate Trade. 


Prior to the federation of the Australian Colonies (now States). each Colony published 
statistics of its trade with the other Colonies. A similar record was continued by the 
Commonwealth Government under the provisions of the Constitution (Section 93). 
On the expiry of the ‘‘ book-keeping ” period, these records were discontinued es from 
13th September, 1910, and the latest published statements were for the year 1909. Later, 
the Governments of Western Australia and Tasmania revived the records, and relevant 
statistics are available again for those States. 

At the Conference of Statisticians held in January, 1928 it was resolved that efforts 
should he made in other States to record the interstate movement of certain principal 
commodities. 

Interstate trade statistics are published in detail for Queensland and Western 
Australia by the Government Statisticians in those States. Detailed statistics are also 
available for Tasmania, prepared by the Deputy Commonwealth Statistician in that, 
State. The Government Statist for South Australia publishes some figures for that 
State, made up from the records of Western Australia and Tasmania and from various 
other sources. The statistics of interstate trade for New South Wales and Victoria are 
very meagre. The Melbourne Harbour Trust publishes, in its annual report, the quantities 
of various commodities of interstate trade loaded and discharged in the Port of Melbourne. 
The trade with individual States is not disclosed. 


§ 20. The Australian Balance of Payments. 

1. General.—Estimates. of the Australian balance of payments are of particular 
importance as an aid to the analysis of Australian economic conditions in view of the 
marked effect which fluctuations in international commerce tend to exercise on the level 
of activity in the Australian economy. 
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Comprehensive estimates of Australia’s balance of payments will be found in The 
Australian Balance of Payments 1928-29 to 1951-52, which contains a full explanation 
of the principles on which the estimates are based and the techniques employed in their 
compilation. Full details are also given therein of the adjustments made to recorded 
trade statistics to arrive at statistics of exports and imports, adjusted for balance 
of payments purposes, as shown in tables in this section. Continuous investigations 
are conducted with a view to improving the methods of estimation employed, and further 
revisions to current estimates may be necessary as more refined techniques are adopted 
in the future. 

The estimates used on this occasion have been revised in comparison with those 
presented in Official Year Book No. 41. Particulars of revisions and changes, together 
with more detailed estimates, will be found in the mimeographed publication ‘“‘ The 
Australian Balance of Payments, 1950-51 to 1954-55 ” and in the Appendix. 

2. Australia’s Batance of Payments on Current Account.—The table below presents 
estimates of Australia’s balance of payments on current account for the years 1952-53 to 
1954-55. 

AUSTRALIA : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT. 
__(£A, million.) 





















































ql 
Particulars. 1952-53. : 1953-54. B83; 
} a 
CREDITS. t 
1. Exports f.o.b. a Be on Ss ans 846.2 | 811.7 763.0 
2. Gold Production (by one ar te ats 16.4 16.8 16.5 
3. Transportation— 
(i) Freight Earnings of Australian Ships .. te 2.6 6 2.9 3.0 
ii) Port Expenditure of Oversea Ships os ++ 145.8 ‘49-1 | 58.5 
48.4 52.0 61.5 
+ Foreign Travel te a at om es 4.3 2.5 3.2 
5. Income from Investinent 15.4 18.0 | 18.0 
6. Government Transactions 8.8 6.5 7.2 
7. Miscellaneous 6.7 9-9 | to.1 
8. Donations and Reparations— 
(i) Immigrants’ Funds and eaccais aes a 12.3 11.0 12.8 
(ii) Other , 2a 4.2 6 5.3 
; ‘ 16.5 15.6 18.1 
g. TOTAL CREDITS .. he on as <3 962.7, ___ 933-9 897.6 
DEBITs. 
1o. Imports f.o.b. 3 ees we SIE.I 683.0 846.0 
1x. Transportation and Marine insurance— j 
(i) Freight on Imports .. ws ee 77-3 69.0 90.0 
(ii) Other Transportation. . i 10.2 10.6 12.7 
(iii) Marine Jnsurance Premiums and Claims: (net) () 0.7 1.4 .0 
88.2 81.0 104.7 
12. Foreign Travel a : ae aa ae 18.4! 16.7 23.0 
33. Income from Tnvestment— 
(i) Public Authority Interest oh 18.5 | 18.4 18.4 
Gi) LB.R.D. and LMF. Interest and Charges My 1.7 Us Dad. 3.4 
(iti) Direct Investment. . ce | 23.8 ' 31.8 33-5 
(iv) Portfolio Investment iv -_ aa 8.1 . 8.3 9.0 
(v) Undistributed Income on a fee 18.2 30.0 30.0 (d) 
70.3 91.2 94.0 
14. Government Transactions— 
{i) Defence Expenditure ‘ ba! 25.2 14-4 13.9 
(ti) eee in New Sains and Papua . BS 4.2 ' 7.0 9.5 
(iii) Other : 5 an 13.1 11.7 13.6 
42.5 33.1 37.0 
15. Miscellaneous ns os ie 17.0 | 22.8 24.3 
16. Donations and Reparations— 
{i) Personal Remittances 12.4 1 13.2 13.7 
‘Gi) U.N.K.R.A., VCE ete., and Colombo Plan 3-5 Lf 2.2 2.7 
(iii) Other : as 8.3 | 8.3 8.0 
24.25 23.7 24.4 
47. TOTAL DERITS a a a ar 771.7 | 951.5 | 1153.4 
BALANCE ON CURRENT ‘Account . a3 a roar o | —17.0 — 255.8 
(2) Preliminary. (6) Includes aia sold on the premium “market: valued at the price obtained. 


(c) Total murine insurance premiums payable on Australian imports (whether payable in Australia or 
overseas) were £2.6 million in 1952-53, £3.4 million in 1953-54 and £4.3 million in 1954-55. 
(4) Provisional estimate only. 


The record of the post-war years has been one of considerable balance of payments 
instability. The balance of payments on current account, after a deficit of £47 million 
in 1946-47, improved to a small favourable balance of £4 million in 1947-48 and this - 
was increased to £32 million in 1948-49. However, a deficit of £43 million occurred in 
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1949-50, followed by a favourable balance of £104 million in 1950-51. A sharp adverse 
movement of £627 million, due almost entirely to a decrease in exports and an increase 
in imports (including freight charges), produced an unfavourable balance of £583 million 
in 1951-52. Increased exports accompanied by a large reduction in imports (import 
restrictions were imposed in March, 1952) produced a favourable balance of £191 million 
in 1952-53. A decrease of £34 million in exports and an increase in imports (plus freight) 
of £164 million (import restrictions were being progressively relaxed) was largely respon- 
aible for the unfavourable current balance of £18 million in 1953-54. 


There was a further deterioration in 1954-55,resulting in a deficit of £256 million in 
the balance on current account. Exports fell by £49 million due mainly to a fall of £58 
million in exports of wool and sheepskins (partially offset by a rise of £8 million in exports 
of fuudstuffs). Imports increased by £163 million, increases occurring in all classes of 
commodities. 


Invisible credits rose by £13 million between 1953-54 and 1954-55. This was due 
mainly to an increase of £9 million in expenditure of oversea ships in Australian ports 
and an increase of £2.5 million in donations and reparations. Invisible debits rose by 
£38 million between 1953-54 and 1954-55, mainly as the result of increases of £21 million 
in freight on imports and £6 million in foreign travel. Other items increased to a smaller 
extent. 


The Commonwealth Statistician’s Index of Export Prices (excluding gold) which 
stood at 505 in 1952-53 fell by 2 per cent. to 496 in 1953-54 and by a further g per cent. 
to 450 in 1954-55. The index of the price of wool fell slightly from 616 in 1952-53 to 615 
in 1953-54 and fell sharply by 13 per cent. to 538 in 1954-55. 


The Index of Australian Import Prices prepared by the Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia has been revised since the publication of Official Year Book No. 41. Details 
of this revision may be obtained from the Statistical Bulletin published hy the Common- 
wealth Bank. This index recorded a steady increase in the post-war years up to 1951-52 
but fell by 5 per cent. between 1951-52 and 1952-53. A further fall of 2 per cent. was 
recorded between 1952-53 and 1953-54 but this trend was reversed when the index rose 
by 1 per cent. between 1953-54 and 1954-55. 


Comparison of the index of export prices with the index of import prices indicates that 
Australia’s terms of trade moved favourably in the post-war years, reaching an extremely 
favourable level in 1950-51 ; however, the fall in the price of wool produced an adverse 
movement of 36 per cent. between 1950-51 and 1951-52. The terms of trade improved 
by 8 per cent. between 1951-52 and 1952-53 and remained constant between 1952-53 
and 1953-54. There was again a deterioration from 1953-54 to 1954-55, amounting 
to 10 per cent. 


3. Australia’s Balance of Payments on Capital Account.—The table on page 318 
sets out estimates of Australia’s balance of payments on capital account for the years 


1952-53 to 1954-55. 


The balance of payments on capital account records the net changes over specified 
periods in Australia’s international assets and liabilities. In theory, the balance of 
payments on current account and the balance of payments on capital account together 
constitute a complete system of accounts, on the double-entry principle, recording 
Australia’s international economic transactions, and the favourable (unfavourable) 
balance on current account should coincide with the net increase (decrease) in assets 
shown in capital account. 


In practice it is necessary to introduce a “‘ balancing item ” (see item 21 in the table 
on page 318) in the capital account in order to make that account balance at the same 
figure as the current account. This balancing item is to @ certain extent due to errors 
and omissions in other sections of the estimates but it is believed to be due mainly to 
mouvements in short-term funds and to timing differences between the statistical recording 
of exports and imports and the crediting or debiting of the payments for these transactions 
against Australia’s international reserves. 
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AUSTRALIA : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CAPITAL ACCOUNT. 






































( £A., million.) 
{ H 
' 4 
Particulars. 1952-53: 1953~54+ na i 
} 
INCREASE IN ASSETS. 
1. New Zealand Public Debt Domiciled in Australia Bi oe -o. 
2. Direct Investment Overseas— 
(i) Branches— 
@ Unremitted Profits ae oa ane 0.8 0.6 }(a) 0.3 
Other ne oe ea 0.2 2.2 {b) 
{ii) Subsidiaries — 
(i) Undistributed Profits .. ag or 1.7 2.2 2.5 
(ii) Other oe ie ia 3.0 2.3 (b) 
3. Portfolio Investment Overseas me -0.3 ~Y.1 0.3 
4. Private Lovestment in Foreign Government Securities a —O.r < 
5. Investment in Joint Organization, etc. ote ~1.0 ‘ 
6, Other Offictal Transactions .. Fi en me 5.3 3.3 3.6 
7. Monetary Gold Holdings... oo vs a —0.2 7.0 5.3 
3. Foreign Exchange Holdings Se ace ae 188.9 2.5 ~147.7 
2. ToTAL INCREASE IN ASSETS oe Fe sh 187.3 14.5 ~143.3 
INCREASE IN LiABILITIFG. 
to. Publie Authority Debt— 
(i) Commonwealth—Long-tem .. a Pa ~0.6 —3.3 1.3 
(ii) CommonweaJth—Short-term  .. a Be -0.3 -o. —-0.3 
et States—Long-term ... id a . ~1.3 —6. —3.6 
iv) States—Short-term .. ns a8 ae at 4.0 
(v) Local Authorities 0.3 -o. —0.8 
11, Discounts and Cash Bonuses on the Conversion of Pubiie 
Debt —0.3 —O. 
‘12. Dollars received from LB.R.D. a we ae 17.9 2z. 23.6 
«3. Dollars received from I.M.F. (net) ae 13.4 +10. ~1r.6 
rq. Australian Currency Holdings of Foreign Banke ‘he —7.4 —o. ~0.5 
‘15, Joint Organization Investments, etc., in Australia iS “2.2 
16. Direct Investment in Australian Companies— 
(i) Branches— 
(i) Unremitted Profits oe ee a -0.5 3. 3.0 
(tt) Othor ‘ <é es ae 4.8 12 (ec) 
(ii) Subsidiaries— 
(i) Undistributed Profits .. ne tye 18.7 26 27.0 
(i) Other m : 1.8 19, (ce) 
iz. Portfolio investment in Australian Companies” 2.9 r, {ec} 
18. Investment in Public Authority Securitics domiciled in 
Australia 5.5 -4 (e) 
1g. Net Oversea Remittances of Life Offices operating in 
Australia 4.3 —6. (c) 
zo, Adjusting Item for ‘New Guinea and ‘Papua transactions 2.1 —I. 1.0 
21. Balancing Item... — 39-3 ~—18. 68.9 
22, TOTAL INCREASE IN LIABILITIFS sie "ee sf 3:7 32. 112.5 
23. NET UCREASE IN ASSETS .. Si a or Igl.o —17.9 — 255.8 
(a) Preliminary. (b) Provi isional estimate only. (¢}) Not available—included in balancing 
tem. 


NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The individual items in the table may be conveniently examined in groups. 


Items 5 and 15 record transactions on capital account between Australia and the 
Joint Organization (Wool). The assets item consists of the share of Joint Organization 
profits on the sale of Australian wool accruing each year (less any disbursements of profits 
to Australia) and the liabilities item is the change in Joint Organization investments in 
Australia each year. Joint Organization transactions ended in 1952-53. 


Item 10 records movements in public authority debt domiciled overseas between 
1952-53 and 1954-55. A small repayment of this debt (due. mainly to sinking fund 
operations) was made in 1952-53, but in 1953-54 there was a eubstantial net reduction 
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of £10.1 million. This net reduction consisted of the redemption of $30 million (£13.4 
million) of securities domiciled in New York, a reduction of £2.8 million of other debt 
from sinking fund operations and an increase of £6.1 million following the negotiation of 
a loan from Switzerland. 

A net increase of £1.1 million occurred in 1954-55. Net redemptions in New York 
were $15 million (£6.7 million) while a second loan of £6.1 million was received from 
Switzerland. After allowing for the appropriate portion of the redemption just mentioned 
and for other sinking fund transactions State debt domiciled overseas increased by £0.4 
million (net). The movement included loans extended to South Australia by the Export- 
Import Bank, Washington, and by the United Kingdom Atomic Energy Commission, to 
assist in the development of uranium projects. 


Item 12 records drawings of $40 million in 1952-53, $48 million in 1953-54 and $53 
million in 1954-55 under loans made to Australia by the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. 


Item 13 shows the changes in Australia’s liability in respect of purchases of dollars 
from the International Monetary Fund. In 1949-50, $20 million (£8.9 million) were 
purchased from the Fund and a second purchase of $30 million (£13.4 million) was made 
in 1952-53. In 1953-54 repayment of these purchases was commenced with instalments 
totalling $24 million (£10 7 million) and repayment was completed in 1954-55 with 
further instalments of $26 million (£11.6 million). 


Australia’s international reserves (items 7 and 8) rose by £189 million during 1952-53. 
A small increase of £10 million was recorded in 1953-54 but reserves fell by £142 million 
in 1954-55 to a level of £428.3 million at the end of June, 1955. 


Net direct investment (excluding undistributed income), net portfolio investment, 
net private investment in government securities, net remittances of life assurance offices 
and the balancing item* may be conveniently grouped for examination as “ private 
capital movements and balancing items”. As mentioned above, the “balancing item” 
is believed to consist predominantly of various types of private capital movements which 
cannot be identified from available statistics. 


The transactions included in this group resulted in a net outflow of funds of £45 
million in 1952-53. This was the first recorded outflow in the post-war period and was 
to some extent due to delayed payments for part of the record total of imports which 
arrived in 1951-52. In 1953-54 this group of transactions resulted in a small] inflow of 
£4 million while in 1954-55 there was an apparent inflow of £69 million. 


Other items in capital account are of minor importance. 


4. Australia’s Balance of Payments on Current Account—Various Countries and 
Monetary Areas—There was a deterioration of £209 million between 1952-53 
and 1953-54 in Australia’s balance on current account. This was largely accounted 
for by a deterioration of £186 million for the sterling area and £25 million for 
the ‘‘other” non-sterling area, while there was a favourable movement of £2 
million in the balance for the dollar area. The balance on current account with the 
United Kingdom decreased by £172 million due to a 15 per cent. fall in the value of exports 
and a 55 per cent. rise in the value of imports. The small improvement in the balance 
with the dollar area was due to the reduced flow of imports from the United States of 
America and a rise in exports to Canada and other dollar area countries. 


Between 1953-54 and 1954-55 there was a further deterioration in Australia’s 
balance on current account. The movement affected all the countries and monetary 
areas shown in the table with the exception of countries included in “ Other Dollar 
Area”, Exports to countries of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation 
(see page 292) declined by £22.6 million, principally as a result of the fall in wool prices. 
while imports increased by £30.5 million. As a result Australia’s current account balance 
with this area fell from a credit of £105.8 million in 1953-54 to a credit of £53.4 million in 
1954-55. Exports to other non-dollar, non-sterling countries also fell in 1954-55, while 
imports increased, and whereas in 1953-54 Australia had a credit balance of £45.4 million 
with these countries, in 1954-55 this had changed to a debit balance of £2.4 million. 





* [tems 2 (i) (ii), 2 (ii) (ii), 3, 4, 16 (i) (ii), 16 Gi) (74), 17, 18, 19 and 2r. 
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Exports to the sterling and dollar areas remained relatively unchanged between 1953- 
54 and 1954-55 but imports from the United Kingdom and “ other” sterling area 
countries rose by £45.5 million and £31.8 million respectively. There was a similar 
movement in imports from the United States of America; these increased by £30.8 
million in 1954-55. In addition the “ invisible” deficits with the sterling and dollar 
areas continued to grow larger. In 1953-54 Australia’s deficits on current account with 
the sterling and dollar areas were £111.6 million and £74.3 million respectively and in 
1954-55 (eficits of £207.3 million with the sterling area and £116.0 million with the 
dollar area were recorded. These changes in 1954-55 reflect mainly the fall in wool 
prices and increased imports from all sources following the progressive easing of import 
licensing. 
AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT, VARIOUS 

COUNTRIES AND MONETARY AREAS.(a) 
( £A. million.) 





. Other Non- 
Sterling Area. Dollar Area. Sterling. 
Gold 


Particulars, Produc- Total. 















































tion. United 
King- | Other. | U.S.A. | Canada.} Other. |O.E.E.C.] Other. 
dom. (bd) 
1952-53. 
Exports. f.0.b. oe 347.2 139.5 57.9 8. T 846.2 
Imports, f.0.b. a —215.1 |— 87.9 |— 85.5 |— 19. 7 |— 511.5 
{nvisibles (net) 16.4 |~ 69.3 |~ 30.5 |— 32.3 ]—- 5. 2/~ 144.7 
2. -t]—- 59.9 |— 16. ; 
Balance on Cur- eae nen p28 3 : 
rent Account 16.4 191.0 
74-9 —76. 
1953-54. 
Exports. f.0.b. is 295.8 | 125.7 55-7 II. 6 811.7 
Imports. f.0.b. - —332.7 |—110.3 |— 76.7 {— 18. +7 |— 683.0 
Invisibles (net) 16.8 |— 71.9}— 18.2 ]~— q1.0]/— 8 -5 |— 146.6 
—108.8|— 2.8 |— 62.0 |/— 16. a 
Balance on Cur- ge a8 ov : 4 
rent Account 16.8 — 17.9 
—111.6 —74. 
1954-55. 
Exports, f.o.b. ae 289.0 132.1 52.7 10. 6 763.0 
Imports. f.o.b. os —378.2 |—142.1 |—107.5 |— 23. 8 |~ 846.0 
Invisibles (net) 16.5 |— 80.5 |— 27.6|— 47.3]— 6. 2|— 172.8 
Balance on Cur- —169.7 |— 37.6 |—102.1 |— 20. 2.4 
rent Account 16.5 — 225.8 
207.3 —116.0 
(a) For a list of the countries included in each monetary area see page 292. (b) Includes 


international bodies. 
NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes debit ; other items are credits. 


5. Australia’s Balance of Payments with the Dollar Area.—The estimates of the 
balance of payments with the dollar arca included in the previous table are on a purely 
geographic basis and no attempt has been made to classify transactions according to the 
currency in which payment was made. 

The table on page 322 gives a detailed estimate in respect of dollar currency 
transactions. This table includes the trade statistics and invisible items included in the 
former table, but in addition it includes in “ Other items (net) ”’ (see item 16 in table on 
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page 222) several items which make allowance for the fact that not all Australian trans- 
actions with the dollar area involve dollar receipts or payments and that some dollar 
receipts or payments are involved in Australian transactions with countries outside the 
dollar area, and with international bodies. 


Principal amuny these tiansactions are receipts of dellars for exports to non-dollar 
countries (e.g., sales of gold on premium markets); interest payments to sterling area 
holders of Australian dollar bonds (included in total dollar interest payments in item 13) ; 
dollar payments to international bodies ; and the difference between the estimated dollar 
component of Australia’s imports of petroleum products from all sources and the estimated 
c.if. value of her direct imports of petroleum products from the dollar area. The 
statistics in the table are presented in terms of United States dollars. 


In 1952-53 Australia’s balance of payments on current account with the dollar 
area disclosed a deficit of $125 million. In 1953-54 the deficit increased to $164 million 
and in 1954-55 there was another sharp deterioration to a deficit of $242 million. 


Principally as a result of reduced imports from the United States of America there 
was an improvement of $30 million in Australia’s trade balance with the dollar 
area between 1952-53 and 1953-54. This improvement was more than offset by a 
deterioration in the invisible balance. Contributing factors were increases of $23.4 
million and $10.1 million in two investment income items (remitted profits and dividends 
(item 11) and undistributed income (item 12)) and a fall in item 16 (other items—net) 
from net receipts of $46.3 million in 1952-53 to net receipts of $2.4 million in 1953-54. 
This latter movement was due principally to a decline in Australian gold sales on the 
premium market and to an unfavourable movement in the difference between the c.i.f. 
value of direct imports of petroleum from the dollar area and the estimated dollar com- 
ponent of all Australian petroleum imports. 


On investment account, $32 million of securities domiciled in New York were redeemed 
in 1953-54, compared with comparatively small sinking fund redemptions in 1952-53. 
Private capital inflow fell to $9 million in 1953-54 compared with $37 million in 1952-53. 

The balance on investment account was plus $15 million in 1953-54 and this, com- 
bined with an unfavourable current account balance of $164 million, led to a dollar 
deficit of $149 million in 1953-54—$86 million greater than in 1952-53. In 1953-54 
this deficit was financed by loans of $24 million (net) from international institutions and 
drawings of $97 million on the Sterling Area Dollar Pool. 


Exports to the dollar area fell only slightly between 1953-54 and 1954-55 but there 
was a substantial rise in imports from the United States of America and Canada, with 
the result that the trade deficit with dollar countries increased to $141 million. 


The unfavourable invisible balance which had grown larger in 1953-54 fell slightly 
in 1954-55. Important movements in invisibles were confined to freight, which rose from 
$22.8 million to $31.5 million as a result of greatly increased imports, and receipts from 
“other items (net )”, which rose by $15.9 million. 

The investment. account shows that $11 million of securities domiciled in New York 
were redeemed_during 1954-55. Although this represents a high rate of redemption 
compared with most years it was considerably less than in 1953-54 when securities to the 
value of $32 million were redeemed. Private capital inflow (including errors and 
omissions) was estimated at £80 million in 1954-55 compared with €9 million in the 
previous year. Together with undistributed income, provisionally estimated at $38 
million, this large inflow more than offset the deterioration of $78 million which occurred 
in Australia’s balance on current account in 1954-55 and Australia’s dollar deficit, which 
was- $149. million-in-1953-54, was reduced to $135 million in 1954-55. 


- The final section of the table shows how: Australia’s dollar deficit was financed. In 
1954-55 Australia-reeeived—S27-million- (net)-from- international imstitutions.- ‘This was 
$3 million greater than in the previous year. However, Australia’s dollar balances which 
were run down by $28 million in 1953-54 increased by #11 million in 1954-55. Australia’s 
estimated drawings from the Sterling Area Dollar Pool, which were $97 million in 1953-54, 
increased by $22 million to $119 million in 1954-55. 
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AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE DOLLAR ARBA. 
(United States $ million.) 








Particulars. 1952-53- 1953-54. a . 
- (a 





CURRENT ACCOUNT. 
Merchandise Trade. 
:. Merchandise exports, f.o.b., to United States of America 











and Canada + 149 + 150 + 142 
‘x. Merchandise impotts, f.0.b., from United tates cl ‘of America 

and Canada re e “s ~ 235 j — 254 — 294 
.3. Prade balance with United States of America and Canada — 86 — 64 — £52 
4. Trade balance with other American account countries .. Pr + 8 + 4 
3. TRADE BALANCE WITH THE DOLLAR AREA .. 3 — 86 — 56 — 141 





Other Current Transactions. 





6, Freight on imports ~ 34.0 —22.8 ~5t.g 
7. Other transportation Z — 2.0 — 2.2 — 4.2 
8. Expenditure by Australian travellers. ig — 3.0 — 2.8 — 3.4 
g. Expenses of Australian companies in North America |. — 2.2 ~ 3.4 ~ 5.3 
10. Film remittances .. oe re oe — 4.5 — 5.4 — 5.8 
11. Profits and dividends remitted - 7.2 — 30.6 ~—27.6 
12, Undistributed income accruing to companies Incorporated 

in the dollar area 7 —28.2 — 38.3 (6) —33.1 
+3. Public authority interest payments or ae a — 8.0 - 7.6 — 6.7 
14. Other misrellaneous debits |. . we oe 2a —10.5 —12.9 —15.2 
15. Miscellaneous credita ~ a <i i | +14.3 +16.1 +1701 
ré, Other items (net) . . ae on . a +46.3 + 2.4 +18.3 





17. ENVISIBLE BALANCH WITH THE DOLLAR ARBA 


oe 
wi fs 
o 
t 
" 
Q 
eo 


18, BALANCE ON CURRENT ACCOUNT (5 +17) .. as — 125 — 164 





ENVESTMENT ACCOUNT. 


























10. Increase in debt of public authorities. . oe “ _ 3 — 32 
20. Undistributed income (see item 12)... x ee same + 38 
21, IWentified private capital inflow ms . ne — 24 + 6 
22, Balancingitem =... Sid as oe + 6r + 3 
23. BALANOB ON INVESTMENT ACCOUNT 22 os + 62 + 15 
74. DOLLAR SURPLUS OR DEFICIT (18 + 23) ia —- 63 — 149 
DoLLaR FINANCING. 

25. Dollar purchases from T.M.F. (net) .. ay a + 30 — 24 
26. Doflar loans from T.B.R.D. as <> oe + 40 + 48 
27. Gold sales to United Kingdom os ee 
28, Estimated dollar drawings from ( +) or contributions to , 

(—) Sterling Area Dollar Pool ie + 12 + 97 
zg. Movement iu Australian dollar balances. (increase —~) .. - 9 + 28 
30. ToTsaL... ae oe oe oe ae + 63 + 149 

(a) Preliminary. (+) Provisions) estimate only. 


NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes debit; plus sign (+) denotes credit. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Introduction.—A complete statistical account of the growth of the manufacturing 
‘industry in Australia cannot be given owing to the fact that prior to 1906 the necessary 
statistics were not collected by the several States on a definite and uniform basis. A 
standard classification of manufacturing industries was formulated at a conference of 
Australian Statisticians in 1902 and adopted by all States in 1906. Figures on thie 
‘basis were prepared for 1907 and subsequent years. 


Prior to the federation of the Australian States in 1901, the manufacturing industry 
in Australia was primarily engaged in the production of goods for local use, mainly of 
food commodities, furniture, bricks, clothing made from imported materials, printing, 
the repair rather than the manufacture of machinery, and the preliminary treatment of 
primary products, such as wool-scouring and sawmilling. 


After federation, steady expansion of the manufacturing industry resulted from the 
removal of interstate trade barriers and the operation of a uniform protective tarifi. 
This expansion was quickened as a result of the demands created by the 1914-18 War, 
the curtailment of imports, and the rapid growth of spending power within the com- 
munity. New and more advanced development took place, iron and steel works and 
many related and subsidiary industries were established, extensive manufacture of 
machinery was begun, and a wide range of high-grade products—textiles, metal 
manufactures, electrical goods, etc.—was added to the list of commodities made in 
Australia. 

A check was made in this expansion by the world-wide economic depression of 
1929-33, but subsequently returning general prosperity and the opportunities opened to 
local manufacturers by import restrictions, together with depreciation of Australian 
currency. gave renewed stimulus to manufacturing enterprise. As economic conditions 
improved, the tariff, revenue duties and primage were reduced, but without materially 
prejudicing the progress of local manufactures. 


When war broke out in September, 1939, Australia became a major source of supply 
for British countries east of Suez and in meeting these demands, as well as those arising 
locally because of interruption of oversea importations, existing manufacturing industries 
expanded, and new enterprises were developed rapidly for the production af ali classes of 
munitions, aircraft, ships, many new kinds of machinery and metal manufactures, 
scientific equipment, textiles, chemicals, etc. The outbreak of war with Japan, the basing 
of Allied armed forces in Australia, and Australian responsibilities for supplies in the 
South-west Pacific Area, gave added impetus to these developments, and manufacturing 
in Australia outstripped all previous levels. 


The cessation of war production and the transition of industry to a peace-time 
basis temporarily retarded progress, but after 1945-46 there was renewed expansion 
of the manufacturing industries to which an inflow of capital from overseas contributed. 


2. Decentralization of Manufacturing Industries.—Following upon a report by the 
Secondary Industries Commission, the Commonwealth Government called a conference 
of Commonwealth and State Ministers in August, 1945 to formulate a national policy for 
the decentralization of secondary industries. It was agreed that the State Governments 
should seek to promote decentralization along the lines appropriate to each, providing 
necessary services, assistance and concessions to the full extent of State resources. The 
Commonwealth undertook to collaborate in all matters of Commonwealth industrial 
policy affecting the development and location of industry, to investigate in association 
with the States the prospects of developing secondary industries in selected areas, to 
advise the States of developments desirable for defence purposes, and to provide fmancial 
assistance for projects of national importance where the ‘cost would be great relative to 
the State’s resources. 
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The Commonwealth has assisted decentralization by allocating to private industry 
munitions and other defence buildings in decentralized areas and accommodating 
migrants in provincial centres with prospects of development. Oversea firms con- 
templating establishment in Australia are encouraged to select locations in rural areas 
or the less industrialized States. 


3. Commonwealth Division of Industrial Development.—The functions of the Division 
of Industrial Development (formed in February, 1945 as the Secondary Industries Division 
of the Department of Post-war Reconstruction) were extended in August, 1948 to include 
the encouragement of industrial development, the exercising of Commonwealth respon- 
sibilities for the decentralization of industry, the promotion of industrial efficiency 
(especially the study of technical, production and managerial problems and the dis- 
semination and application of new knowledge and methods), the encouragement of the 
development of technological institutes and the publication of studies of the structure 
and operation of Australian manufacturing industries. The Division was attached to 
the Ministry of National Development when formed in March, 1950 to plan the de- 
velopment of national resources and to promote decentralization and regional develop- 
ment in conjunction with the States. 


At the same time the Secondary Industries Commission which was established in 
1943 to investigate post-war uses for munitions factories, to plan for the transition of 
secondary industries from war-time to peace-time activities, and generally to seek to 
increase industrial efficiency and to explore opportunities for new industries was disbanded 
in April, 1950. 


4. Customs and Excise Tariffs and Bounties on Manufacitures.—Particulars of Aus- 
tralian customs and excise tariffs, and the constitution and functions of the Australian 
Tariff Board in relation to matters affecting the industrial development of Australia, are 
given in Chapter VIJI.—Trade. 


Bounties are paid by the Commonwealth Government to encourage local manufacture 
of certain products. The Statutory provisions usually fix a term of operation of the 
bounty, provide for payment at a rate varying according to changes in the corresponding 
customs duty, specify the annus} maximum amount ot bounty payable, and require 
the bounty to be withheld or reduced if a manufacturer’s net profit in production of the 
commodity exceeds a certain rate or if rates of wages and conditions of employment in 
production of the commodity do not conform to prescribed standards. 


5. Scientific Research and Standardization.—({i) The Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization, The function of this Organization, reference to which 
also appears in Chapter XXIX., is to initiate and conduct research in connexion with 
industries in Australia, to train research workers, to establish industrial research 
studentships and fellowships, to make grants in aid of pure scientific research. to establish 
industrial research associations in various industries, to provide for testing and standardi- 
zation of scientific equipment, to conduct an information service relating to scientific and 
industrial matters, ard to act for Australia in liaison with other countries in matters of 
scientific research. 


(ii) The Standards Association of Australia. This Association, which is referred to 
also in Chapter XXIX., acts as the national standardizing organization of Australia 
and issues standard specifications for materials and codes of practice. Specifications 
and codes are prepared and revised periodically in accordance with the needs of industry, 
and. standards are evolved and accepted by general consent. 


(iii) The Nattonal Association of Testing Authorities. The National Association of 
Testing Authorities organizes national testing facilities throughout Australia to serve 
private and governmental needs. Laboratories may register voluntarily in respect of 
tests within their competence and the Association ensures the maintenance of their 

. Standards of testing. It is expected that there will he general acceptance of certificates 
of tests issued in the name of the Association by the registered laboratories. 
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6. Definitions in Factory Statistics —The statistics relating to factories have been 
compiled from returns supplied annually by mannfacturers to, and tabulated by, the 
several State Statisticians, in the terms of the Stetistical Acts of the States. A return 
must be supplied in respect of every factory, which is defined for this purpose as an 
establishment where four or more persons are emploved or where power (other than 
manual) is used in any manufacturing process. This definition includes factories in 
educational and charitable institutions, reformatories, and other pullic institutions 
(except penitentiaries) but does not cover smal!goods makers, laundries. farriers. photo- 
graphy studios, florists and seedsmen, and most abattoirs. It should be noted that 
details relating to small establishments not classified for statistical purposes as factories 
are not included in the figures contained in this chapter. 

If a manufacturing business is conducted in conjunction with any other activity, 
particulars relating to the manufacturing section only are included in the statistics. 
Where two or more industries are conducted in the same establishment, a separate return 
is obtained for each industry if practicable. 

Manvfacturers are requested to state in their returns particulars as to the number, 
age, wages, etc., of their employees, the value of premises and equipment, the horse-power 
of machinery, the value, and in most cases the quantities, of raw materials and fuel used, 
and quantities and values uf principal materials and articles produced. The returns 
obtained from manufacturers are not intended to show a complete record of the income 
or expenditure of factories nor to show the profits or losses of factories collectively ur 
individually. 

The average number of persons employed is quoted on two different bases: the 
average during the period of operation and the average over the whole year. Of these 
the former is simply the aggregate of the average number of persons employed in each 
factory during its period of operation (whether the whole or only part of the year). This 
average is used only in respect of details relating to classification according to number 
of perzons employed. The latter, which is used in all other instances, is calculated by 
teducing the average number working in the factories (irrespective of period of operation) 
to the equivalent number working for a full year. 

Working proprietors are included in all employment figures other than those relating 
to monthly employment and age dissections, but salaries and wages paid in all casea 
exclude drawings by working proprietors. 

The value of factory output is the value of the goods manufactured or their value 
after passing through the particular process of manufacture and includes the amount 
received for repair work, work done on commission and receipts for other factory work. 
The basie of valuation of the output is the selling value of the goods at the factory, 
exclusive of all delivery costs and charges and excise duties, but inclusive of bounty and 
subsidy payments to the manufacturer of the finished article. 

The value of production is the value added to raw materials by the process of manufac- 
ture. It is calculated by deducting froin the value of factory output the value (at the 
factory) of the materials used, containers and packing, power, fuel, and light used, tools 
replaced, and materials used in repairs to plant (but not depreciation charges). 

In the process of manufacture, many goods are treated in several industries, the 
output of one becoming the raw materials of another, so that such commoctities are 
counted more than once in the aggregate value of out put and of raw materials. Examples 
are raw sugar passing from the mills to the refinery, metals from the smelters which hecome 
raw materials in establishments concerned in the production of metal gonds, and timber 
trom the sawmills used in furniture factories and in joinery. On the other hand, the 
aggregate value of production is assessed without duplication, the value added by each 
industry being taken into account once only. For this reason the value of production, 
and not the value of the output, is used as a measure of activity in the san btoocuring 
industries as a whole. 

In the special case of Government factories and workshops, the value of output is, 
in most cases, estimated by adding 10 per cent. to the value of materials and fuel used 
and other factory costs, including salaries and wages paid. 
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7. Classification of Factories—In the compilation of statistical data relating to 
factories in Australia, a standard classification of manufacturing industries, formulated 
at a conference of Australian Statisticians in 1902 and revised from time to time, was 
used until the year 1929-30. A new classification was introduced in 1930~31, and this 
in turn was revised and extended (principally in regard to the placement and composition 
of sub-classes) in accordance with decisions of the Statisticians’ Conference, 1945. 


Owing to limitations of space, details published in general tables in this chapter are 


confined either to the sixteen classes of industry or total factory activity. 


Particulars 


ef certain of the sub-classes shown below are published in the latter portion of this chapter 
end full details for al} sub-classes may be found in the Secondary Industries Bulletin, 


published annually. 


The principal classes and sub-classes in the current classification of factories are as 


follows ~— 


CLASSIFICATION OF FACTORIES. 


Ouass [.—TREATMENT OF NON-METALLIFEROUS 
MINE AND QUARRY PRODUCTS. 


Coke Works. 
Briquetting and Pulverized Coal. 
Carbide. 
Lime, Plaster of Paris, Asphalt. 
Fibrous Plaster and. Products. 
Marble, Slate, ete. 
Cement, 
Asbestos Cement Sheets, ete. 
Bae Cemeut Goods. 

rT, 


OLASS LI.—BRIOKS, POTTERY, GLASS, ETO. 


Bricks and Tiles, Fire Bricks and Fire-clay Goods. 
Earthenware, China, Porcelain, Terra-cotta. 
Glass (other than. Bottles). 


Glass Bottles. 
Other. 
CLAss IIlL,—CHEMICALS, DYES, EXPLOSIVES, 


PAINTS, OILS, GREASE. 


Ludustrial and Heavy Chemicals and Acids. 

Pharmaccutical and Totlet Preparations. 

Explosives, 

White Lead, Paints, Varnish. 

Oils, Vegetable. 

Qils, Mineral. 

Ous, Animal. 

Boiling Down, Tallow Refining. 

Seap, and, Candles, 

Chemical Fertilizers. 

fnks, Polishes, etc. 

Matches. 

Other. 

Chass IV.--INDUSTREAL MBETALS, 
CONVEYANCES. 


MACHINES, 


Smelting, Converting, Refining and Rolling 
of [ron and Steel. 

Foundries—Ferrous. 

Plant, Equipment and. Machinery. 

Other Engineering: 


Extracting and Refining, of other Metals, Alloys. 
Electrical Machinery, Cables and Apparatus. 
Construction and Repair of Vehicles.{ro groups). 
a and Boat. Building and, Repairing, Marine, 
ngineering. 

Cutlery and Small Hand Tools. 
Agricultural Machines and. Implements. 
Non-Ferrous Metals— 

Rolling and Extrusion. 

Foundries, Casting, etc. 
fron and Steel Sheets. 
Sheet Metal Working, Pressing, and Stamping. 
Pipes, Tubes and Fittings—Ferrous. 
Wire and Wire Netting (including Natis). 
Stoves, Ovens and Ranges. 
Gas Fittings and Meters. 
Lead Mills. 


Ciass IV.—INDUSTRIAL METALS, 


CONVEYANCES—conlinued, 


Sewing Machines. 

Arms, Ammunition (excluding Explosives). 
Wireless and Amplifying Apparatus. 

Other Metal Works. 


MACHINES, 


CLass V.—PRECIOUS METALS, JEWRLEERY, PLATS 


Jewellery. 
Watches and Clocks (including Repairs). 
Electroplating (Gold, Silver, Chromium). 


Chass VIL—TEXTILES AND THXTILH GooDe 
(Nor DREss). 

Cotton Ginning. 

Cotton Spinning and Weaving. 

Wool—Carding, Spinning, Weaving. 

Hosiery and other Knitted Goods. 

Silk, Natural. 

Rayon, Nylon and other Synthetic Fibres. 

Flax Mills. 

Rope and Cordage. 

Canvas Goods, ‘ents, Tarpaulins, ete. 

Bags and Sacks. 

Other. 


Crass. VIL.—SKINS AND LEATHER (NOT CLOTHING 
OR FOOTWEAR). 


Furriers and Fur Dressing. 

Woolscouring and Fellmongery. 

Tanning, Currying, and Leather Dressing. 
Saddlery, Harness, Whips. 

Machine Belting. 

Bags, Trunks, etc. 


CLASS VIII—CLOTHING (EXOEPT KNITTED). 


Tailoring and Ready-made Clothing. 
Waterproof and, Oilskin Clothing. 
Dressmaking. 

Millinery. 

Shirts, Collars, Underclothing. 
Foundation Garments. 
Handkerchiefs, Ties, Scarves. 
Hats and Caps. 

Gloves. 

Boots and Shoes. (not rubher).. 
Boot and Shoe Repairing. 

Boot and Shoe: Accessories. 
Umbrellas.and Walking Sticks. 
Dveworks and Cleaning. 

Other. 


Ciass IX.—Foop, 


Flour Milling. 

Cereal Foods and Starch. 

Animal and Bird Foods. 

Chaffeutting and Corn Crushing. 
Bakeries (including Cakes and Pastry). 
Biscuits. 

Sugar Mills. 


DRINK AND TOBACOO. 
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continued. ; ETO.— continued. 
Sugar Refining. Eee Frames. 
Sugar Confectionery (including Chocolate). Other. 
Jam. Fruit and Vegetable Canning. cs 
Pickles. Sauces, Vinegar. Ciass XII.—PaPer, STATIONERY, PRINTING. 


Bacon Curing. 

Butter Factories. 

Cheese Factories. 

Condensed and Dried Milk Factories. 
Margarine. 

Meat and Fish Preserving. 
Condiments. Coffee, Spices, ete. 

[ce and Refrigerating. 

Salt Refining. 

Aerated Waters, Cordials, etc. 


BOOKBINDING, ETO. 


Newspapers and Periodicals. 
Printing— 
Government. 
General. including Bookbinding. 
Manufactured Stationery. 
Ster otyping and Electrotyping. 
Process and Photo Engraving. 
Cardboard Boxes, Cartons and Containers. 


Brewerles. Paper Bags. 

Distilleries. Paper Making. 

Wine Making. Pencils, Penholders, Chalks, Crayons. 
Cider and Perry Making. Other. 

Malting. 

Bottling. CiaAss XITI.—RvUBBER. 


Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff. 
Dehydrated Fruit and Vegetables. 


Rubber Goods and Tyres Made. 
Tyre Retreading and Repairing. 


[ce-eream. ‘ 
sausage Skin CLASS XIV.—Mosi0aL INSTRUMENTS 
Other. Gramophones and Gramophone Records. 


CLassS X.—SAWMILLS, JOINERY, BOXES, 
Woop TURNING AND CARVING. 


ETe., 


Pianos, Piano-Players, Organs. 
Other. 


Sawmills. Ciass XV.—MISCELLANEOUS Propvcrs. 
Plywood and Veneer Mills. Linoleum, Leather Cloth, Oil Cloth, etc. 

Bark Mills. ‘Bone, Horn, Ivory and Shell. 

Joinery. Plastic Moulding and Products. 

Cooperage.. Brooms and Brushes. 


Boxes and Cases. 
Basketware and Wickerware (including Sea-grass 
and Bamboo Furniture). 
Perambulators. 
ikon and Ceiling Boards (not Plaster or Cement). 
er. 


Cass XI.—FURNITURE OF WOOD, BEDDING, ETO. 


Billiard Tables, Cabinet and Furniture Making and 
Upholstery. 

Bedding and Mattresses, 

Furnishing Drapery, etc. 


8. Factory Development since 1901—Australia. 


Optical Instruments and Appliances. 

Surgical and other Scientific Instruments and 
Appliances. 

Photographic Materials, including Developing and 
Printing. 

Toys, Games and Sports Requisites. 

Artificial Flowers. 

Other. 


Cuass XVI.—HEAtT, LIGHT, AND POWER 


Electric Light and Power. 
Gas Works. 


The development of the manufac- 





turing industries in Australia at intervals since 1901 is summarized in the following 

















table :— 
FACTORIES: AUSTRALIA. 
Value of— 
a fa sar 
‘ace mploy-| an . 
Year. tories. |ment.(a)} Wages Materials Land 
Paid.(0)! £24 | Output. [yer , | pane 
‘aid(2) | Fuel put. fauction.} Bulld- 
Used. (c) logs. 
No *000. £’o000. | £’ooo. £’000. £’000. £'a00. 
1901 ae «e | 1,543 198 (4) (d) (d) (d) (da) 
1grr . oe f 14.455 312 | 27,528 81.763} 133.022 51,259} 32,701 
1920-21 oo oe p 17,013 367 | 62,932 | 213,579; 323,993 ; 110,434, 60,831 | 63,655 
1930-31 . «+ [| 21,751 339 | 62,455 | 172,489) 290,799 | 118,310) 112,211 } 124,498 
1938-39 1 -- | 26,942 565 | 106,743 } 297,003} $00,420 | 203,417] 730,920 143,062 
1945-46 ne «o f 31,784 745 $205,879 | 515,324! 867,648 | 352,324) 186,939 | 185,545 
1948-49 as se $ 40,070 890 | 339,219 | 856,609; %,425,378 | 568,769} 232.740 | 246,494 
1949-50, ++ | 41,596 917 | 385,797 | 983,924] 1,645,456 | 661.532] 259,549 | 285,602 
1950-51 ee «| 43.047 969 | 491,718 |1,306,963, 2,150,835 ; 843.872) 302,785 | 336,615 
1931-32 oe ve | 45,844 978 } 611,789 |1,609,339, 2,634,706 11,024,867 359,490 | 410,144 
1952-53 . ++ [ 47,740 933 | 635,245 [r.937,r421 2,720,004 ampepl eters 493,534 
1953-54 : 49,576 g9e | 705,137 (1,868,431! 3,095,476 }1,227.0451 483,431 | 580,715 


(a) 1g0r and rg1r—average employment during period of operation. Later yeara relate to average 
employment over whole year. Working Proprietors are included in all years. (8) Excludes drawings 
by working proprietors. (c) Value of output less value of materials and fuel, etc., used. (d) Not 
ava: ec. 
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Single year tables in this issue relate to the year 1953-54 and in the immediately 
preceding issue to the year 1951-52. Corresponding tables for 1952-53 may be found in 
the Secondary Industries Bulletin 1952-53, No. 47. 


§ 2. Number of Factories. 


1. Number of Factories in each State-—The following table shows the number of 
factories operating in each State in the years 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54 :— 


FACTORIES : NUMBER. 














Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 
1938-39 .. ae 9,464 | 9,250 3,087 2,067 2,129 944 | 26,941 
1948-49 .. +. | 16,087 | 12,702 4,083 2,927 2,925 1,346 | 40,070 
1949-50 .. +» | 16,346 | 13,231 4:494 3,046 3,023 1,456 | 41,596 
1950-51 .. -- | 17,129 | 13,504 45776 3,141 3,111 1,486 | 43,147 
1951-52 .. «« | 18,144 | 14,758] 4,918 | 3.245 | 3,267] 1,512 | 45,844 
1952-53 «+ +» | 19,251 | 15,154 | 5,068 | 3,339] 3.424] 1.504 | 47,740 
1953-54 -- ++ | 20,199 | 15,533 5199 35577 35523 1,545 | 49,576 








2. Number of Factories in Industrial Classes.—(i) Australia, The next table shows 
the number of factories in Australia during 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 
classified in the industrial classes agreed upon by the Conference of Statisticians in 1930. 
This classification, which was introduced during 1930-31, superseded the grouping which 
had been in use since 1902. Details of some of the principal industries included in the 
table will be found in § 11, page 359. 


FACTORIES : NUMBER IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, AUSTRALIA. 





| 1949-50.| 1950-51.] 1951-52.] 1952-53.| 1953-54. 


Class of Industry. 











I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous mine 


and Quarry Products 1,126 1,235 1,316 1,276 1,280 


II. Bricks. Pottery, Glass, ete. 561 583 601 623 639 
OI. Chenticals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, E 
Oils and Grease 1,006 1,020 1,049 1,090 1,099 


IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Convey- 
ances... 


12,362 13,106 | 14,513 15,672 | 16,868 
V. Precious Metals, Jewe ery and Plate... 66 


619 629 2 681 720 


VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) 1,155 1,190 1,246 1,270 1,336 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Clothing or 
Footwear: 75 761 785 778 783 


) is 
VII. Clothing (except Knitted) Py 6,620 6,684 6,989 7,036 7,260 

















IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 6,796 6,865 | 7,033 | 7.248} 7,379 
xX. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., Woot 

Turning and Carving : 4,893 5,165 | 5,546 5,790 | §,769 

XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, etc. 1,820 1,936 2,052 2,157 2,180 
XI. Paper, Stationery, SUNN Book- 

binding, etc. . 1,981 2,010 2,084 2,121 2,179 

XIE. Rubber .. 404 411 430 446 405 

XIV. Musical Instruments 59 66 68 69 75 

XY. Miscellaneous Products he 985_ 1,032 1,039 | 1,035 1,095 

Total, Classes I. to XV. +» {26.439 | 41,138 | 42,693 | 45.413 | 47,292 |_ 49.127 

XVI. Heat, Light and Power we oe 502 458_ 454 432 448 449 

Grand Total -- | 26,941 | 41,596 | 43,147 | 45,844 | 47,740 | 49,576 








Although not the best index of manufacturing activity, the number of factories 
affords some indication of the development of secondary industries. Except for the two 
war years 1941-42 and 1942-43, when there were decreases, the number of factories 
increased each year from 1931-32 to 1953-54; in the latter year the number of factories 
in Australia reached the record total of 49,576 or 84.0’ per cent. greater than in 1938-39. 
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(ii) States, 1953-54. The following table shows the number of factories in each 
State classified according to the nature of the industry :-— 


FACTORIES : NUMBER IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, 1953-54. 




















Class of Industry. NS.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. {W. Aust.| Tas. | Aust. 
I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous | 
Mine and Quarry Products .. 427 427 88 168 | 11g 51 1,280 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 308 150 t 54 60 50 7 639 
tI. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, | ‘ 
Paints, Oils and Grease 543 340 66 74 52 24 | 1,099 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Con- F 
veyances 7,010 5,101 1,737 1,327 1,264 4729 | 16,868 
Y. Precious Metals, Jewellery and 
Plate 317 249 41 50 66 6 720 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not 
Dress) 477 731 31 45 40 12 | 1,336 
VIL. Skins and Leather (not Clothing or or 
Footwear) .. 35! 294 55 42 32 9 733 
VIIL. Clothing (except Knitted) is 3.304 2,560 536 381 407 72) 7,260 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco : 2,675 2,089 1,051 675 585} 304 | 7,379 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, ete., 
Wood Turning and Carving .. 2,265 1,411 873 315 440 465 | 5,769 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, etc. 765 709 290 161 172 83 | 2,180 
XII. Paper. Stationery, Printing, Book- 
binding, etc. 917 792 187 133 117 33 | 2,179 
XII. Rubber . oe 2s 176) ° 133 63 46 28 19 465 
XIV. Musical Instruments |! a5 35 2 5 6 5 or 75 
XV. Miscellaneous Products ‘Se 506 43I 52 47 49 1o | 1,095 
Total Classes I.to XV. .. | 20,076 ; 15,432 | 5,129} 3,530] 3,426 | 1,534 | 49,127 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power ac 123 10r 70 47 97 I 449 
Grand Total... se | 20,199 | 15,533 | 5,199 | 3,577} 3,523 | 1,545 | 19,576 


1 





§ 3. Classification of Factories according to Number of Persons 
Employed. 

i. General—The size classification of factories is based on the average weekly 
aumber of persons employed during the period of operation (including working pro- 
prietors). Prior to 1945-46 there was no dissection of the “ over 100 employees ”’ group, 
but for that and subsequent years this group was subdivided into the seven size groups 
as shown in the table below. 

2. States, 1953-54.—The following table shows, for each State, the number of 
factories classified according to the average number of persons employed :— 


FACTORIES: CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO SIZE OF FACTORY, 1953-54. 
Aust, 








Pe samen | NS.W. | Victoria, ; Q'land. | S. Aust. | w. Aust. | tasmana 





NuMBER OF FAcTORIES. 
7,788 | 5,474 1,714 | 1,128 | 1,559 640 | 18,303 











Under 4 .. Ae } 
4 is sey 1,655 I,251 496 32 166 162 4,959 
5to1o .. 75 5,043 3,841 1,480 960 888 391 | 12,603 
11 0 20... as | 2,646 2,179 686 | 533 454 168 6,666 
21 to 50 .. Rha 1,825 1,660 495 | 371 279 116 4,746 
51 to 100.. Ms 648 572 158 132 110 37 1,657 
IO1 to 200 322 307 85 63 44 15 836 
201 to 300 of 92 109 50 28 14 6 299 
301 to 400 ae 44 41 13 8 6 I 113 
401 to 500 ee 34 30 6 7 we 3 80 
501 to 750 oe 43 39 8 | 7 I 2 100 
751 to 1,000 ag 23 12 4 3 I I 44 
Over 1,000 te 36 18 4] 8 | 1 3 70 
Total ++ | 20,199 | 15,533 | 5»199 | 3577 | 3,523 | 15545 | 49,576 
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CHAPTER [X.— 


NUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


The relative importance of large and smail factories is illustrated by a classification 
of the average number of persons employed according to the size of factory in which 


they work :— 
FACTORIES : 


OF FACTORY, 1953-54. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PERSONS EMPLOYED ACCORDING TO SIZB 








































Average per Factory 








pam or Eatery, | NSW. Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | w. sunt. | Tos. | Aust. 
AvERAGE Number EMPLOYED DURING PERIOD WoRkKED. 

Under 4 .. -- | 14,927 | 10,725 3,600 2,408 3,237 1,202 | 36,189 
4. sa 6,620 | 5,004 1,984 1,316 664 648 | 16,236 
5 to 10 . | 34,850 | 26,824 | 10,258 6,667 5,856 2,504 | 87,149 
Ir to 20... « | 38,492 | 32,035 | 10,025 7,652 6,486 ,463 | 97,153 
21 to 50. - | 575343 | 52,602 | 15,652 | 11,840) 8,789] 3,671 | 149,897 
51 to 100 - | 45s173 | 40,617 | 10,814 | 9,420} 7,338 257% | 115,933 
Tor to 200 - | 445734 | 42,525} 11.765] 8,478 | 5,879 1960 | 115,341 
. 201 to 300 . | 22,512 | 26,975 | 12,121 6,921 3,546 2411 | 73,486 
301 to 400 ° « | 15,204 | 14.195 45358 2,832 2,045 350 | 38,984 
* 401 to 500 . | 15,066 | 13,328 | 2,715 | 3,133 . ,096 | 35,338 
501 to 750 . | 26,192 | 24,003 4,966 4,391 566 3343 ] 61,461 
751 to 1,000 . | 20,368 | 10,588 35472 2,666 876 917 | 38,887 
Over 1,000 64,363 | 33,833 7,024 | 18,324 23755 4,768 | 131,067 
Total .. 1405,844 | 333.254 | 98,754 | 86,048 | 48,037 | 25,184 | 997,121 
20.09} 21.46} 19,00] 24.06] 13.64 | 16.30] 20,11 


3. Australia, 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54.—In the following table factories 
in Australia are classified according to the number of persons employed in conformity 
with the practice prior to 1945-46. 


_PACTORIES : 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, 
































AUSTRALIA. 
Establishments Employing on the Average— 
20 and under. 21 to 100. ror and upwards. Total. 
Year 
| Es | Persons Es- ; Persons Es- ersons Es- Persons 
tablish- em- tablish-| em- tablish- em- tablish- em- 
{ ments. } ployed. } ments. ) ployed. { ments. { ployed. { ments. 4 ployed. 
1938-39-— 
umber oe o3 21,982 | 129,505 4,033 | 170,971 946 | 272,022 | 26,941 | 572,498 
Average per establish- | 
ment oe oo 5.89 42.60 287.55 21.25 
1948~49— | 
Number es ous 32,394 | 200,889 6,226 | 257,204 1,450 | 439,595 | 40,070 | 897,688 
Average per establish- } 
meni ois ate 6.20 41.31 303.17 22.40 
1949-50-— 
Number a hes 33,673 | 207,600 6,442 | 266,027 1,481 | 455,187 | 41,596 | 928,814 
Average per establish- 
ment Bi 3 6.17 41.37 307.16 22.33 
1950~-51— 
Number sie ays 34,885 | 214,044 6,665 | 274,621 1,507 | 488,245 | 43,147 4 976,910 
Average per establish- 
ment at ave 6.14 41.20 305.84 22.65 
1951-52— 
Number... «+ | 37634 | 224,763 | 6,635 {271,611 | 1,575 | 489,579 | 45,844 | 985,953 
Average per establish- : 
ment as “s 5.97 40.94 310.84 21.$1 
» 19§2-53-—- : 
Number... «+ | 40,066 | 230,549 6,234 | 257,099] 1,440 | 453,657 | 47,740 {941,305 
Average per establish- : 
ment oye és 5-75 41.24 315.04 19.72 
1953-54—— 3 
Number... «+ | 41,631 | 236,727 | 6,403 1 263,8304 1,542 1 494,564 | 49,576 | 997,121 
Average per establish- , 
ment ar ae 5.69 41.52! | 329.73 20,11 
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§ 4. Power Equipment in Factories. 


1. General—In 1936-37 statistics of power equipment in factories were collected on 
@ basis different from that previously in use. Information now obtained relates to the 
“rated horse-power ” of engines ordinarily in use and of engines in reserve or idle, omitting 
obsolete enginee. In addition. particulars of the power equipment of Central Electric 
Stations are collected in greater detail. To avoid duplication it is essential that some 
distinction should be made between Central Electric Stations and other classes of 
industries. In the following tables Central Electric Stations have been treated separately 
from other factories. 


In para. 2 below, 555 factories are shown in 1953~54 as using no power other than 
hand-power, the distribution of these factories among the various industries being as 
follows :—Fibrous Plaster and Products, 33; Galvanized Ironworking, Tinsmithing, 23 ; 
Tailoring and Ready-made Clothing, 128; Dressmaking, 26; Millinery, 13; Bakeries, 
56; Cabinet and Furniture Making, 12; all other industries, 264. 


2. Rated Horse-power of Engines in Factories other than Central Electric Stations.— 
The following table shows the number of factories using power-driven machinery, those 
using manual labour only, and the total rated horse-power of engines and electric motors 
ordinarily in use and in reserve or idle during 1953-54 :-— 


FACTORIES(a): TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES AND ELECTRIC 
MOTORS, 1953-54. 





























Number of Establishments.(a) bi ehmitacnd eons 
pute: i 1 In Reserve or 
Using ; | Ordinarily 

Power. Others. | Total. in use. (5) Gegoboen). 
New South Wales Sis. 20,089 26 20,115 | 1,598,121 | 290,824 
Victoria a aes 15,362 104 15,466 | 1,080,697 155.315 
Queensland oe a 4,976 169 54145 426,868 55,072 
South Australia a 3.444 89 | 3,533 | 295,291 39,843 
Western Australia ified 3,293 137 3,430 169,694 24,566 
Tasmania os “ 1,506 30 1,536 193,611 25,118 
Australia. . Ss 48,670 555 49,225 | 3773282 591,338 

(a) Includes Gas Works but excludes Central Electric Stations. (0) Excludes motors driven by 


electricity generated by factories. 


3. Rated Horse-power of Engines and Electric Motors Ordinarily in Use.—(i) According 
to Type, States. Particulars of the types and the total rated horse-power of engines, etc., 
ordinarily in use in each State are given below :— 


FACTORIES(a): TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES AND ELECTRIC 
MOTORS ORDINARILY IN USE, 1953-54. __ 





c ’ 
Steam. Motors driven by 





























' 
‘ { Tnternal Combustion. electricity. 
! | 
State. | j Water. Total. 
‘Recipro- ‘Tur- l ! Light ' Heavy Pur- ‘Own (0) 
‘cating.’ bine. | O98 | Oils. Ol. chased. ; face 
eee ee | ee eee es ns ot es Me Se a, 
' i é 
N.8.W. ++ , 100,496 ' 85,536! 1,300 | 48,097 , 47,809 202 11,314,681, 75,73717,598,121 
Victoria «+. 24,516 . 42,467 1,680 | 23,950 ' 19,629 1,317 | 976,138: 75,070}1,089,697 
Queensland we + 92,402 | 33,620. 3,584 14,921 | 15,879 ie 266,462, 755476, 426,863 
8. Australia .. . 6.984 ' 9,150! 1,537! 4,636 11,157 Io | 261,817, 22,069; 295,291 
W. Australia .. = 11,002 130 | 355 | 9.482 , 13,736 = 134,939. 7,480} 169,694 
Tasmania oe | 2,133 , It | 1; 8,833 1,033 242 Sie35 85) _ 103,611 
Australla =... ' 237,533 ‘170,914 8,457 | 109,919 ; 1091293 1,771 31135,395, BSSaty arartre 
! ts : 
(a) Includes Gas Works but excindes Central Electrie Stations. (6) Excludes partientars in 


column (ce). 
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(ii) According to Type, Auatralia. In the following table details of the total rated 
horse-power of the various types of engines in use are given for Australia for the years 


1938-39, and 1948-49 to 1953-54. 


FACTORIES(a) : TYPES AND TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES AND 
ELECTRIC MOTORS ORDINARILY IN USE, AUSTRALIA. 














Motors driven by 
Steam. Internai Combustion. electricity. 
Year. ' Water. 0 OC 

Recipro-| Tur- Light | Heavy Pur- bates 

cating. | bine. | 98: | Oils, | Oils. chased. | Genera- 
Mi ha et de fe ef) ot ee 
1938-39 «+ | 268,409} 84,149 | 32,916 | 17,971 | 55,799 1,616 [1,017,912] 179,890 |1,478,772 
1948-49 «. | 229,953 | 120,289 | 16,024 | 55,158 | 72,165 1,515 |2,249,360] 177,296 |2,744,464 
1949-50 «.« | 232,047 | 135,217 | 15,035 | 67,986 | 92,151 1,703 }2,421,174| 186,566 |2,965,323 
1950-51 ++ | 230,664 | 140,145 | 15,879 | 91,415 | 135.260 1,882 |2,635,713} 181,788 |3,250,958 
1951-52 «+ | 232,512] 149,435 | 13,684 | 122,704 | 160,142 1,826 |2,764,321] 205,729 |3,444,624 
1952-53 «- | 232,570 | 171,824 | 10,268 | 109,172 | 150,342 1,666 2,913,521] 214,617 [3,589,363 
1953-54 + | 237,533 | 170,914 | 8,457 | 109.919 | 109,293 | 1,771 |3,135,395| 255,917 |3,773,282 
(a) Includes Gas Works but excludes Centra) Electric Stations. (b) Excludes particulars in 


column (c). 


(iii) In Classes of Industry, 1953-54. The next table shows the total rated horse- 
power of engines and electric motors ordinarily in use in the various classes of industry 
in each State. 


FACTORIES(a): TOTAL RATED HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES AND ELECTRIC 
MOTORS ORDINARILY IN USE, 1953-54, 














Class of Industry. _N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 
I. Treatment of Non-metalli- 
ferous Mine and Aur 
Products 70,849) 45,234| 13,324 16,711] 10,809] 13,581! 170,508 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete.. 45,415] 29,481 8,378 7,137) 9,838 1,776] 102,025 
m1. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. 96,179] 88,470 8,744} 15,885} 12,178 3,571| 225,037 
TV. Industria! Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances.. -« | 760,284] 327,908) 88,819] 132,646) 45,617] 44,432|1,399,706 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery 
and Plate 4,527] 5,932 453 1,020 614 68} 12,614 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 
(not Dress) 52,151) 90,358} 5.454) 7,491] 2,601] 5,311] 163,366 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- 
ing or Footwear) 18,585] 20,179 5,297 5,198} 2,486 484) 52,229 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) . 24,496] 27,640 3,825, 3,175 2,129 716| 61,981 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 199,795] 173,700] 180,430] 51,639] 32,644) 17,269] 655,477 
x. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., 
Wood Turning and Carving | 166,584! xrx1,701] 86,841] 27,900; 39,819] 32,576] 465,421 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, éx6 
ete. 17,61 17,713} 7,726] = 6,647] 4,121 1,832 16: 
XII. Paper, Stationery, “Printing, . id 
Bookbinding, etc. 58,096] 78,690) 8,027) 13,488} = 4,569) 71,166] 234,036 
XIII. Rubber .. .% 46,749] 42,608) = 6,922 2,965 535 381} 100,160 
XIV. Musical Instruments oa 2,279) 595) 44 13) 7 os 2,938 
XV. Miscellaneous Products ‘ 19,174} 19,748 450 1,850 525 337| 42,084 


Total, Classes I. to XV. .. |1,582,779]1,079,957| 424,734) 293,765] 168,492} 193,500|3,743,247 


XVI. Gas Works as a 15,342 9,740) 2,134 1,526 1,202 I1I1| 30,055 


Grand Total... ++ {1,598,121/1,089,697) 426,868) 295,291] 169,694} 193,611|3,773,282 





(a) Excludes Central Electric Stations. 
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4. Capacity of Engines and Generators installed in Central Electric Stations.— 
(i) According to Type, Australia, Particulars of the type and the capacity of engines 
and generators installed in Central Electric Stations in Australia in 1953-54 are given 
in the following table :-— 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS : POWER EQUIPMENT, AUSTRALIA, 1953-54. 


| Capacity of Engines and Generators. 








Particulars. Steam. Internal Combustion. 








Water. Total. 
Recipro- 


Light | Hea 
cating, | Turbine. | Gas. | Oise | “Oils” 














i 
Engines tnstalled.. Rated H.P. } 10,313 | 3,841,909 | 16,597] 9,916 324,183 | $38,156 4,734,074 


Generators installed— 
Kilowatt capacity— 
Total installed .. K.W. 7,281 | 2,794,973 | 11,425 7,378 | 214,843 | 380,709 | 3,416,609 
Effective capacity .. sy 6,921 | 2,527,587 8,775 5,837 | 195,781 | 376,334 | 3,121,235 
Horse-power equivalent— 
Total installed  .. H.P.| 9,759 | 3,746,606 | 15,314] 9,889 | 287,993 | 510,333 | 4,579,894 
Effective capacity .. a 9,277 } 3,388,180 | 11,762 7,823 | 262,441 | 5045469 4,183,952 








Note.—The number of establishments classified as Central Electric Stations in 1953-54 Was 351. 


(ii) States. Details of the capacity of engines and generators installed in Central 
Electric Stations in each State in 1953-54 are given in the next table. 


CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS: NUMBER AND POWER EQUIPMENT, 1953-54. 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. Aust. 











Central Electric Stations No. 84 67) 54 44 93 9 351 


Engines installed.. Rated H.P. |1,970,787}1,169,152| 537,014 (a) 278,017 (a) 45734,074 


Generators tnstalled— 
Kilowatt capacity— 


Total installed .. K.W. {1,421,951 829,405] 398,625 (a) | 198,982 (a) 3»416,609 

Effective capacity .. x 11,271,871] 805,937) 292,211 (a) 187,799 (a) 3,121,235 
Horse-power equivalent— 

Total installed ++ HP. {1,906,097)1,111,799} 534,349 (a) | 266,732 (a) } 4,579,894 

Effective capacity .. s [1,704,918] 1,080,342! 391,703 (a) 251,740 (a) 4,183,952 





(a) Not available for publication. 


§ 5. Employment in Factories. 


1. Number Employed.—{i) General. All persons employed in the manufacturing 
activities of a factory, including proprietors who work in their own business and 
“ outworkers ”’ (see para. 4 (ii), page 337), are counted as factory employees, while those 
employed in selling and distributing, such as salesmen, travellers, collectors, carters 
employed solely on outward delivery of manufactured goods and retailing storemen are 
excluded. Prior to 1945-46 the occupational grouping collected was (i) working pro- 
prietors ; (ii) managers and overseers; (iii) accountants and clerks; (iv) enginedrivers 
and firemen; (v) workers in factory, skilled and unskilled ; (vi) carters and messengers ; 
and (vii) persons working regularly at home for the establishment. ‘This grouping did 
not record separate details for technical staff (e.g., chemists, draftsmen, etc.) and super- 
visory staff and in 1945-46 the set-up on the collection form was amended to obtain the 
following groupings :—{i) Working proprietors ; (ii) managerial and clerical staff including 
salaried managers and working directors ; (iii) chemists, draftsmen and other laboratory 
and research staff; (iv) foremen and overseers; (v) skilled and unskilled workers ; 
(vi) carters (excluding delivery only), messengers and persons working regularly at home. 
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Prior to the year 1928-29 average employment in factories was computed by dividing 
the sum of the number employed each week by the number of weeks worked. The 
figures therefore represented the average number employed over the period worked, 
which, for many factories, was less than a full year. Commencing with the year 1928-29 
the figures represent the equivalent average number employed over a full year of fifty-two 
weeks. The classification of factories according to the number of persons employed (see 
§ 3, page 329), however, is still based on the old method, but for all other purposes the 
average number engaged over the full year is used. 


(ii) Australia. Particulars of the numbers employed, the increase in employment 
and the rate per cent. of such increase are given for the years 1938-39 and 
1948-49 to 1953-54 in the following table :— 


FACTORIES : EMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA. 
' | 





























Males. Females. Persons. 
¥ =, 
| 
H Increase on | Increase on Increase on 
Year. Number | Preceding Year. |Numberj Preceding Year. | Number} Preceding Year. 
Em- Em- m- 
ployed. i ployed. ployed. 
Number. Per Cent. Number.|Per Cent. Number.|Per Cent. 
1938-39 -» | 412,591 3,989, 0.98 | 152,515 | 1,957, 1.30 | 565,106 5:946, 1.06 
1948-49 -» | 669.961 29,036, 4.53 | 220,156 12,205 5.87 } 890,117 41,241 4.86 
1949-50 ++ | 689,347 19,386, 2.90 | 228,152 7,996 3.63 | 917,499 27,382} 3.0) 
1950-51 -+ | 726,051 | 36,704, 5.33 | 242,867 | 14,715; 6.45 | 968,918 | 51,419) 5.60 
1951-52 ++ | 741,971 15,920, 2.19 | 235,546 | — 7,321, —3.02 | 977,517 8,599) 0.89 
1952-53 «- | 723,404 | —18,567) —2.50 | 209,857 | —25,689;—10.91 | 933,261 | —44,256| —4.53 
1953-54 +» | 758,508 35,1044 4.85 231,034 | 21,177| 10.09 | 989,542 56,281] 6.03 








NoTE.—Minus sign {—) indicates decrease. 


(iii) States. The following table shows, for the same years, (a) the average number of 
persons employed in manufacturing industries in each State; (b) for each State, the 
percentage of the total number employed in factories in Australia; and (¢) the number 
so employed per ten thousand of the mean population in each State and Australia. 


FACTORIES : EMPLOYMENT. 


Year. | NSW. | Vitoria. 








Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 





AVERAGE NoumsBer EMPLOYED puRING Fout YEAR (52 WEEKS). 








1938~39 .. -- {228,781 | 201,831 | 54,110 | 43,371 | 23,211 | 13,802 | 565,106 
1948-49 .. . + | 378,380 | 292,006 | 82,945 | 75,830 | 38,354 | 22,602 | 890,117 
1949-50 .. + | 382,385 | 303,476 | 88,963 | 78,436 | 40,733 ; 23,506 | 917,499 
1950-51 .. «+ | 406,965 | 316,792 | 94,579 | 82,904 | 43,761 | 23,827 | 968,918 
IQ5I-52 .. «+ | 405,994 | 324,143 | 94,349 | 83,907 | 45,097 | 24,027 |977,517 
1952-53 .. .. | 380,213 | 310,759 | 93,123 | 80,483 ; 45,188 | 23,495 | 933,261 
1953-54 .- -+ | 402,595 | 331,277 | 98,119 | 85,503 | 47,459 | 24,589 | 980,542 





PERCENTAGE OF AUSTRALIAN TOTAL 








| 
1938-39 .. “% 40.48 | 35.72 9.58 7.67 4-II | 2.44 | 100.00 
1948-49 .. oe 42.51 | 32.80 9.32 8.52 4-31 | 2.54 100.00 
1949-50 .. +s; 41,68 | 33.08 9.70 8.55 4-44 2.56 | 100,00 
1950-51 .. +s | 42.00 | 32.69 9.76 8.57 4-52 2.46 | 100.00 
1951-52 .. ++) 41.53 | 33-16 9.65 8.58 4-62 2.46 | 100.00 
1952-53 .. ot 40.74 | 33.30 9.98 8.62 4-84 2.52 100,00 
1953-54 .. -. ! 40.68 | 33.48 9.92 8.64 4.80 2.48 100.00 























1953-54 -- 
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FACTORIES : EMPLOYMENT—continued. 
R 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust 
\ 
PER 10,000 OF POPULATION. 
1938-39 .- .- | 836} 1,078] 537 | 729. «497, «581 85 
1948-46 .. .. | 1,235 1,382 731 | 1,140 734 843 1,141 
1949-50 .. ox 1,206 + 1,398 765 ' 1,129 746 | 847 | 1,140 
1950-51 .. ae 1,243 1,416 793 | 1,167 766 | 829 1,166 
1951-52 .. a 1,208 1,409 773 H 1,150 763 | 801 1,145 
1952-53 -- na 1,112 1,315 746: 1,074 737 | 761 1,067 
P 1,182 1,367 754 1,088 © 753 3 795 1,112 





2. Rates of Increase, 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54.—The percentage increase 
on the average number of persons employed in the preceding year is shown below for 














each State :— 
FACTORIES: ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 
Year N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas. Aust. 
| ay 

1938-39 .. ne 217 | | 0.02 3.82 | —1.62! 0.34! 4.80 1.06 
1948-49 .. = | 4-13 4.94 8.07 3.38 | 6.64 6.75 4.86 
1949-50 .. ae 1.06 3-93 7.26 3.44! 6.20 4.00 3.08 
1950-51 .. ar | 6.43 4-39 6.31 5-81! 7.43 | 1.37 5.60 
1951-52 .. .. | 0.24 2.32 | —0.24 T.10: 2.99! 0.84 0.89 
1952-53 .- Pe | —6.35 | —4 13 Hes: —4.08 , 0.20 | —2,2T | —4.53 
1953-54 .. : | 5.89 6.60 5.36! 6 24 5.93 | 4.66 6 03 


NoTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates decrease. 


3. Persons Employed in Classes of Industry.—(i) Australia. The following table 


shows the average number of persons employed in factories in each industrial class in 
Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 


FACTORIES : 


PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, 


AUSTRALIA. 





f 




















Class of Industry. 1938-39. 1940-504] 1990-82 1951-§2.| 1952-53.| 1953-54. 
ie 
I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine : ; 
and Quarry Products 4 10,343 { 16,598 | 18,436 | 19,365 | 18,752 , 18,748 
IL. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc. 15,709 ' 19,24I 20,449 | 20,912 | 19,571 } 21,708 
IIL Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, | ' | 
Oils and Grease 19,816 | 34,525 36,323 | 38,248 | 36,139 ' 37,988 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Convey- ) 
ances .. ‘177,677 | 344,313 { 373, 798 | 389,252 | 376,398 | 397,713 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and Plate... 3,726 6,638 | 6,344 5,953 5,398 5,970 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) | 46,082 | 65,528 | 68,280 |} 63,548 | 60,087 | 60,482 
VI. Skins and Leather (not pear or f 
Footwear) 23 10,767 16,277 ; 15,80% | 14,324 | 14,126 | 14,676 
VOL. Clothing (except Knitted) os 86,092 | 118,757 , 122,464 | 116,705 | 105,681 | 112,520 
TX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 83,846 | 122,783 | 124,350 | 122,734 | 120,668 © 123,073 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., Wood \ 4 
Turning and Carving ' . 30,739 } 53,169 56,300 | 59,664 | 56,984 58,932 
XI. Surnitare! of Wood, Bedding, etc. 15,287 21,021 , 22,818 | 22,156! 20,353 ! 20,075 
XI. Paper, Stationery, Printing, Book- ; | 
binding, etc. .. mt 39,913 | 53,002 . 55,328 | 56.455 | 53,219 | 56,119 
XID. Rubber 7,502 12,382 | 13,526 | 14,021 | 12,288 : 14,962 
XIV. Musical Instruments 451 1,456 . 1,614 1,583 1,267. 1,575 
XV. Miscellaneous Products eee a 7,727 18,561 |, 19,401 | 18,176 | 17,240 | 19.565 
Total, Classes I. to XV. + |555,677_ | 904,252 | 955,232 | 963,094 1918,171 | 974,006 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power 9,429 | 13,248 13,686 | 14,423 | 15,000 | 15,536 
Grand Total .. 565.106 | 917,499 | 968,918 | 977,527 | 933.261 | 989.542 
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(ii) States. Particulars of the numbers employed in each industrial class are shown 
in the following table for each State :— 


FACTORIES : PERSONS EMPLOYED IN INDUSTRIAL CLASSES, 1953-54, 





Class of Industry. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. {W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 





I. Treatment of Non-metalli- ! 
ferous Mine and any 
Products 7:52 | 5,629 | 1,535 1,624 | 1,737 703 | 18,748 


II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass. ete. | 11,049 5,532 1,216 2,046 1,539 326 | 21,708 
OI. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints. Oils and Grease .. 17,157 | 14,104 1,525 2,968 1,846 388 | 37,988 
{V. Industrial eal Machines, 
Conveyances 176,527 | 116,812 | 32,690 | 45,209 | 18,241 8,234 | 397,713 
V. Precious Metals, “Ts ewellery 
and Plate 2,214 2,777 336 305 | 260 18 5,970 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods | 
(not Dress) 24,288 | 37,753 2,098 2,082 \ 863 2,398 | 69,482 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- : 
ing or Footwear) 5,741 5.436 1,299 1,400 | 684 116 14,676 
VOI. Clothing (except Knitted) | 44,892 | 47,196 9,125 5,920 4:453 934 | 112,520 
IX. Food. Prink and Tubacco .. | 38,614 | 37:740 | 25,914 | 10,598 6,073 4134 | 123,073 


X. Sawmills, Joiuery, Boxes, etc., 




















Wood Turning and Carving | 19,902 | 14,595 | 10,672 45353 6,342 3,068 | 58,932 

XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, 
etc. 7,870 6,048 3,028 2,068 1,460 501 | 20,975 

XI. Paper, Stationery, "Printing, 
Bookbinding, ete. 23,457 | 3¥8,898 4,822 35495 2,216 35231 56,119 
XIII. Rubber . aa 6,856 5,371 1,485 902 187 r6r | 14,962 
XIV. Musical Instrnments bs 1,176 298 44 4t 16 te 1,575 
XV. Miscetlaneous Products... 8.659 |__ 8,937 607 797 380 185 | 19,565 
Total, Classes I. to XV. | 295.022 | 327.126 | 96.306 | 83,868 | 46,297 |. 397 |. 974,006 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power... 6,673 4,151 1,723 7,635 1,162 102 | 18,536 
Grand Total .. + 1402,595 | 331,277 | 98.1x9 | 85,503 | 47,459 | 24589 | 989,542 





4. Persons Employed According to Occupational Grouping.—(i) General. In the 
following table the average number of persons employed in each State during 1953-54 
are classified according to their occupational grouping. As mentioned previously, 
persons employed in factories are now classified on a basis different from that adopted 
prior to 1945-46. The nature of this change is indicated in § 5, para. 1, above. 


FACTORIES : PERSONS EMPLOYED—OCCUPATIONAL GROUPING, 1953-54. 





Average Number of Persons Employed. 





Workers | Carters 


State Manager- in {excluding 
' Working | ial and | Chemists,| Foremen | Factory | Delivery 
Pro- Clerical Drafts- and (Skilled |only) and{ Total. 
prietors. Staff, | men, etc. | Overseers. ane Messen- 
ete.(a) Un- gers, etc. 
skilled). (b) 








New South Wales .. | 15,611 | 44,663 | 5,353 | 16,816 |317,532 | 2,620 | 402,595 




















Victoria .. -» | 13,722 | 33,789 4,299 | 14,193 | 262,916 2,358 | 331,277 
Queensland = =—.. || 4,609 | 8,981 834 | 3.454 | 79,585 656 | 98,119 
South Australia co 2,602 9,491 1,236 3,639 | 68,156 379 | 85,503 
Western Australia 2,539 3,647 308 1,855 | 38,093 }) 117 | 47,459 
Tasmania oe 928 2,389 373 1,036 | 19,740 123 | 24, 589 
Total Males .. | 35,914 | 63.866 | 11,475 | 37,048 |604,250| 5.055 | 758,508 
Total Females .. 4,097 | 39,004 928 | 3,045 | 182,672] 1,198 | 231,034 
Total Persons .. | 40,011 | 102,960 | 12,403 | 40,993 | 786,922 6,253 | 989,542 
A Includes salaried managers and working directors. (0) Includes persons working regularly 


at bome. 
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(ii) Outworkers. The term “ outworker ” or ‘* homeworker ” has acquired a special 
meaning in connexion with manufacturing industries, and embraces only persons to whom 
work is given out by factories to be done at home. Owing to the amended employment 
groupings adopted in 1945-46 (see § 5. 1.) persons working regularly at home for factories 
are now included with carters, messengers and others and separate details are no longer 
available. The number of “ outwo.kers’ z:mployed by factories in 1944-45 was 1,049. 


5. Monthly Emptoyment, 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54.—(i) Australia. The 
following table shows the number of persons (excluding working proprietors) employed in 
factories on the pay-day nearest to the 15th of each month for years up to 1949-50 and 
on the last pay-day of the month thereafter. 


FACTORIES: MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT, AUSTRALIA. 
(ExcLupinc WorkING PRoPRieTors.) 




















Month. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
MAaLes. 
July ma se -+ |387,693 | 584,186 | 682,797 | 710,373 | 688,670 | 704,109 
August .. a «+» |389,979 |622,085 |685,454 | 711,656 {682,882 | 707,438 
September ae .» |391,576 | 646,928 | 685,873 | 712,284 680, 026 | 710,246 
October .. si «+ 1393,977 | 652,463 | 687,498 | 714,424 | 679,901 715,338 
November as «+ |395,192 |655,097 | 692,615 | 716,300 | 680,398 | 719,23 
December ss «+ 1394,438 |1655,306 |690,565 | 708,848 | 678,174 | 716,202 
January . a «+» 1385,742 | 658,082 | 692,678 | 710,357 | 680,298 | 722,277 
February oe .» [392,056 | 664,547 | 694,602 | 709,453 | 689,012 | 727,754 
March .. a .+ | 395,146 | 669,336 | 696,262 | 707,701 | 694,516 | 732,000 
April a oe . + | 391,005 | 669,389 | 700,154 | 702,571 | 697,202 | 731,923 
May Ee oe ++ | 393,609 | 674,263 | 702,628 | 696,475 | 698,711 | 734,340 
June... EE «+ 1390,973 |677-513 1704,515 |694,871 | 701,500 1 738,002 _ 
FEMALES. 
Jaly a ch 2. | 147,282 |195,016 1229,987 | 243,646 | 201,464 | 212,322. | 201,464 | 212,322 
August ts ae «+ [149,294 |211,519 | 232,090 | 244,629 | 200,393 | 214,644 
September & ++ ) E51,159 | 219,867 | 233,914 | 244,712 } 199,910 | 218,078 
October .. oe »+ |152,473 |222,680 | 236,282 | 245,285 | 207,107 | 222,255 
November oe «+ | 152,806 | 225 063 238,740 | 242,831 | 201,346 | 224,672 
December es «+» |151,165 | 223,804 | 237,141 | 237,174 |199,707 | 224,100 
January . vis «+» {141,853 | 223,213 | 236,018 | 231,186 | 201,596 | 228,838 
February... ee «- [151,883 |228;232 | 242,902 | 229,047 | 209,939 | 232,678 
March... a «+ |154,854 | 231,238 | 243,181 | 225,487 | 213,470 | 236,354 
April oe 52 «+ {152,614 | 230,354 {243,011 | 216,845 | 211,725 | 234,175 
May se s «+ |1§0,693 | 231,345 |243,768 | 212,036 | 211,392 | 232,333 
June oe os «+ 1148,601 | 231,206 !244,268 | 207,163 | 211,551 | 232,009 
PERSONS. 
Joly SSC :«4 534,975 | 779,202 | 912,784 ] 954,019 | 890,143 | 916,431 
August .. + ++ {539,273 | 833,604 |917,544 | 956,285 | 883,275 |922,082 
September es ++ {542,735 | 866,795 | 919,787 |. 956,996 | 879,936 | 928,324 
October .. . ++ |546,450 |875,143 | 923,780 | 959,709 | 881,008 | 937,593 
November os -» [547,998 | 880,160 | 931,355 |959,131 | 881,744 | 943.902 
December ve ++ |545,603 |879,200 |927,706 | 946,022 | 877,881 | 940,302 
January .. + -+ 1527,595 | 881,295 | 928,696 | 941,543 | $81,804 | 951,115 
as lag . «+ [543,939 | 892,779 | 937,504 | 938,500 | 898,951 | 960,432 
March + ++ [550,000 | 900,574 |939,443 | 933,188 | 907,986 | 968,354 
April... . «+ |543,619 | 899,743 | 943,165 |919,416 | 908,927 | 966,098 
May .. . ++ 1544302 | 905,608 | 946,396 | 908,511 | 910,103 | 966,673 


June .- “: -+ 1539,574 | 908,719 | 948,783 |902,034 |913,051 |970,011 
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(ii) States. Particulars of the numbers employed in each State on the last 
pay-day of each month in 1953-54 are shown in the following table :— 


FACTORIES: MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT, 1953-54. 
(Exctupine Worxine Proprietors.) 





















































Month. N.S.W. | Vie. | Qld. ; S. Aust. lw. Aust. | Tas. Aust. 
‘ 
MALES. 
July i .. | 283,739 pugs 77,888 | 65,666 | 37,288 | 18,195 | 704,109 
August .. .. [284,407 |222,799 | 78,920 | 65,870 | 37,237 | 18,205 | 707,438 
September .. | 286,102 | 223,637 | 78,157 | 66,372 | 37,506 | 18,412 | 710,246 
October .. .. | 288,626 | 225,798 | 77,267 | 67,212 : 37,685 | 18,750 | 715,338 
November .. | 290,357 |227,090 | 76,995 | 67,723 ; 38,060 | 19,005 | 719,230 
December .. | 289,630 | 227,419 | 73,786 | 68,061 | 38,062 | 19,244 | 716,202 
| 
January .. .. | 291,795 | 230,002 | 73,449 | 69,277 | 38,053 | 19,701 | 722,277 
February .+ [294,410 | 231,210 | 75,134 | 69,360 | 38,208 | 19,432 | 727,754 
March .. - + ] 295,300 | 233,108 | 75,793 | 69,604 | 38,521 | 19,674 | 732,000 
April... -» 1295,443 | 232,739 | 75,962 | 69,713 | 38,314 | 19,752 | 731,923 
May #2 .. | 296,112 | 232,348 | 77,925 | 69,695 | 38,511 | 19,749 | 734,340 
June... .. |297,064 | 233,182 | 79,894 | 69,847 | 38,434 | 19,581 | 738,002 
FEMALES. 
| 
July a! .. | 89,826 | 83,294 | 15,750 | 13,087 6,494 | 3,871 | 212,322 
August .. .. | 91,063 | 84,149 | 15,791 | 13,210 6,568 3,863 | 214,644 
September .. | 92,648 82488 | 15,878 | 13,534 6,681 3,849 | 218,078 
October .. .. | 94,609 | 87,318 | 15,995 | 13,716 | 6,753 | 3,864 | 222,255 
November -- | 95,806 | 88,223 , 15,893 | 14,025 6,833 3,892 | 224,672 
December «. | 94,621 87,883 | 15,751 | 14,980 6,794 4,071 | 224,100 
January .. -. | 95,305 | 90,012 | 16,199 | 16,002 6,791 4,529 | 228,838 
February... .. | 97,146 | 91,988 | 16,863 | 15,413 7,030 | 4,238 | 232,678 
March... -» | 98,590 | 93,735 | 16,748 | 15,419 | 7,262 | 4,600 | 236,354 
April... -» | 97,537 | 92,829 | 16,332 | 15,444! 7,265 | 4,768 | 234,175 
May . -» | 97,675 | 91,174 | 16,458 | 15,011 | 7,206 | 4,809 | 232,333 
June... «+ | 97:645 | 90,967 | 16,613 | 14,961 | 7,073! 4,750 | 232,009 
| 
PERSONS. 
July... ++ {373565 | 304,627 | 93,638 | 78,753 | 43,782 | 22,066 | 916,431 
August .. -» 1375470 | 306,948 {| 94,711 | 79,080 | 43,805 | 22,068 | 922,082 
September «+ 1378750 | 309,125 | 94,035 | 79,906 ] 44,247 | 22,261 |928,324 
October .. -» | 383,235 | 313,116 | 93,262 ;} 80,928 | 44,438 | 22,614 | 937,593 
November .. {386,163 |3315,313 | 92,888 } 81,748 } 44,893 | 22,897 |943,902 
December «+ | 384,251 | 315,302 | 89,537 | 83,041 | 44,856 | 23,315 | 940,302 
January .. -. |387,100 | 320,014 | 89,648 | 85,279 | 44,844 | 24,230 |951,115 
February ++ |392,556 | 323,198 | 91,097 | 84,773 {| 45,238 | 23,670 | 960,432 
March .. -+ [393,890 | 326,843 | 92,541 | 85,023 1 45,783 | 24,274 | 968,354 
April... -+ | 392,980 | 325,568 | 92,204 | 85,157} 45,579 | 24,520 | 966,098 
May . - + 1 393,787 | 323,522 | 94,383 | 84,706 | 45,717 | 24,558 | 966,673 
June... ++ 13945709 | 324,149 | 96,507 | 84,808 { 45,507 | 24,331 1970,01T 
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6. Distribution of Employees According to Age.—The extension of statistics of 
employment in factories, decided upon at the Conference of Australian Statisticians held 
in 1945, permits of a distribution of employees (excluding working proprietors) into seven 
age-groups from 1945-46 onwards, instead of three as in previous years. The particulars 
are collected as at June. The numbers employed in each age-group on the last pay-day 
in June, 1953 and 1954 are given below :— 











FACTORIES : DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES ACCORDING TO AGE, JUNE, 1953 
AND 1954, 
(Exouupine Worxixa Proprietors.) 
| June, 1953. June, 1954. 
age Group. ; ; : 

! Males. { Females, Persons. Males. © Females, | Persons. 
Under 16 years fy 9,011 | 6,874 | 15,885 9,204! 7,228 | 16,522 
16 years .. . ? 12,451 8,303 ' 20,754. 12,874 , 8,945 | 21,819 
iw 4 | 13,893; 9,072 22,965 14,947. 9,809 | 24,846 
13 ,, 13,655 | 9,237 i 22,802. 14,5901 9,702 | 24,203 
19 ,, 12,383 8,623 ' 21,006 12,971. 8,719 | 21,690 
2053! oe _ | 12,293 7:945 . 20,238 12,426 7,807 | 20,233 
21 ,, andover .. 627,814 | 161,497 . 789,311 {660,899 | £79,709 | 840,608 
Total 701,500 | 211,551 | 913,051 |738,002 232,009 | 970,01r 











As comparative details based on the new age grouping are not available for the 
years prior to 1945-46, the following table shows the age distribution in sexes for Australia 
in June, 1939, and 1949 to 1954 on the old basis. 


FACTORIES : DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYEES IN JUNE, ACCORDING TO AGE, 
AUSTRALIA. 
(Exctupixe Worxkrxe PROPRIETORS.) 


21 Years and Over. | 












































Under 16 Years. 16 and under 21 Total. 
(n June— |[-———-7 — a SSS 
No. Per Cent, No. Per Cent. | per Cent. | Per Cent. 
1 
: : Mates. - 
1939 16,109 , 4.12! 76,418 { 19.55 ere 1 76.33 { 390,963 100 
1949 7,791 | 1.21 | 66,030 | 10.23 |572,440) 88.56 | 646,261! 100 
1950 7,812 1.15 | 63.310 | 9-35 1 606,391 89.50 | 677,513 Loo 
1951 8,219; 1.17 | 60,913 8.64 | 635,383 | 90.19 | 704,515 100 
1952 9,079, 1.31 | 59,616 8.58 |626,176 | 90.11 | 694,871 100 
1953 9,011; 1.28 | 64.675 9.22 | 627,814! 89.50 | 701,500} 100 
1954 9,204 ! _1.26 67,809 9.19 | 660,899 ' 87.55 | 738,002 | 100 
FEMALES. 7 

1939 +» | 15.497 10.43 | 56,273 37-87 | 76,831 | 51.70 148,601 [ 100 
1949 6,326 2.88 | 51,563 ‘ 23.47 1 161,763 , 73.65 © 219,652 | too 
1950 6,055: 2.62 | 48,021 | 20.77 | 177,130 | 76.61 , 231,206 100 
{951 6,236 2.55 | 46,848 19.18 ; 191,184 78.27 ‘244,268 100 
1952 5,669 . 2.74 | 40,431, 19.52 161,063 77.74 207,163 *100 
1953 6,874 | 3.25 | 43,180 20.41 | 161,497 76.34 ' 211,551 | 100 
1954 7228 | 3.11 | 45,072 + 19-43 1179709 77-46 | 232,009 1 __T00 
oe . oe PERSONS. 8 Rs ead, 

1939 31,606 ~ 5.86 132,691 24.59 375,267 69.55 539,564 , 100 
1949 14,117 1.63 } 117,593’ 13-58 1 734,203 84.79 "865,913 | 100 
1950 13,867 £53 : | EE1,331 12.25 783.521 86.22 908,719! 100 
195T 14,455 1.52 | 107,761 11.36 :826,567 87.12 948,783; 100 
1952 14,748 I ee 100,047; II. a | 7875239 87.27 902,034; 100 
1953 15,885 1.74 | 107,855 | #1. 789,311 86.45 | 913,057 | 100 
1954 16,522 1.70 | 112,881 11 ey 4 hago! 608 | 86.66 ! 970, OoIr' 100 
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§ 6. Sex Distribution in Factories. 


1. Distribution According to Sex of Persons Employed.—{i) General. In New South 
Wales the ratio of the number of females engaged in factories to the number of males 
during 1886 was about one to seven; in 1891 one to six; in 1903 it became about one 
to four; and in 1951-52 was one to three. In Victoria the ratio of females to males 
during the year 1886 was about one to five. Five years later (1891) it was somewhat 
less, but in 1896 had increased to about one to three, and in 1951~52 was about two to five. 
For Australia as a whole the ratio of females employed in factories was highest in 1943-44 
at about two females to five males but by 1946-47 the ratio had declined to the level of 
one female to three males, where it has since remained. 


(ii) Average Number of Malez and Females Employed. The following table shows the 
average number of males and females employed in factories in each State for 1938-39 
and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 


FACTORIES: MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED. 


























State. | 1938-39. | 3949-50. | 1950-52. 195I~$2. | 1952~53. | 1953-54. 
MALES. ate 
New South Wales... | 167,172 | 284,055 | 301,307 | 304,808 { 291,704 | 305,040 
‘Victoria... dn 136,218 | 216,198 | 224,919 | 233,699 {| 228,724 | 240,698 
Queensland. . ae 43,941 72,948 77,182 77,973 77,627 81,425 
South Australia << 35,406 63,133 66,840 68,045 67,114 70,657 
Western Australia .. 18,704 33,711 36,349 37,812 38,614 49,439 
Tasmania .. et LL,150 | __ 19,302 19.454 | 19,934 19,621 20,249 
Australia .- | 412,591 | 089,347 |_726,051 | 741,971 _ 723,404 | 758,508 
FresaLes, 
New South Wales... 61,609 98,330 | 105,658 { 101,186 88,509 | 97,555 
Victoria... oh 65,613 87,278 91,873 90,444 82,035 90,579 
Queensland. . ee 10,169 16,015 17,397 16,676 15,496 16,694 
South Australia tee 7,965 15,303 16,154 15,862 13,369 14,846 
Western Australia .. 4,507 7,022 7412 7,285 6,574 7,020 
Tasmania .. 64 2,652 45204 4,373 4,093 3,874 |__ 4.340 
Australia -+ | 152,505 | 228,152 | 242,867 | 235,546 209,857 | 231,034 





2. Rate of Variation for each Sex.—The percentages of increase or decrease on the 
average numbers of males and females employed in the preceding year are shown below 
for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 


FACTORIES: ANNUAL PERCENTAGE INCREASES OF MALES AND FEMALES 















































EMPLOYED. . 
z I i - 

State. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

Mates. 
New South Wales... 1.69 0.62 | 6.07 1.16} —4.30[ 4.57 
Victoria... sts 0.04 3.85 4-03 3.90 —2.13 5.24 
Queensland. . wf + 3.79 6.67 | 5.80 0.64 | —0.06 4.89 
South Australia oo |b —2.39 3.68 5.87 1.80 —1.37 5.28 
Western Australia .. —0.30 6.40 7.83 4-02 2.12 4-73 
Tasmania .. Ss 4.40 4.29 0.79 2.47 —1.57 3.20 
Total a3 0.98 2.89 5.32 2.19 —2.50 4.85 

FEMALES. 
New South Wales... 1.88 2.35 7-45 | — 4-23 | —12.44 10.22 
Victoria... as —0.03 4-12 | 5.26 | — £.56 ; — 9.30 10.42 
Queensland. . : 3.96 9.99 | 8.63 | — 4.14 | — 7.08 7°73 
South Australia hg 1.98 2.43 5.56 | ~ 1.81 | —15.72 11.05 
Western Australia ., 3.06 5.25 5-55} — 1.71 | — 9.76 6.78 
Tasmania .. ae 6.51 2.69 4.02 | — 6.40 | — 5:35 | ~~ 12.03 
Total a 1.30 3-63 6.45 i — 3.01 | ~10.91 | 10.09 





Norz.—Minus sign (—) indicates decrease. 
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3. Masculinity of Persons Employed in Factories —The extent to which females are 
employed in the factories of Australia may perhaps be more clearly shown by giving the 
masculinity of persons employed in each State. The following table shows particulars 
for the years 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54 :— 


FACTORIES : MASCULINITY(a) OF PERSONS EMPLOYED. 











Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 
1938-39 .. 271 208 432 445 415 420 271 
1948-49 .. 204 248 470 408 475 452 304 
1949-50 .. : 289 248 455 413 480 459 302 
1950-51 .. 285 245 444 414 490 445 299 
1951-52 .. zis 301 258 466 429 519 487 315 
1952-53 ++ . 330 279 501 502 587 506 345 
1953-54 -- ae 313 266 488 476 576 467 328 


(a) Number of males per 100 females. 


For a numberof years prior to 1926-27 there were on the average 300 males employed 
in factories for every 100 females, but by 1932-33, as a result of the particularly severe 
effect of the depression on the heavier industries where males predominate in number, 
there were only 239 males employed to every 100 females. With the subsequent 
recovery of employment in the heavier industries the proportion of males per 100 females 
increased to 271 in 1937-38 and 1938-3y. The enlistment of men in the armed services 
and the expansion of industry and the consequential absorption of women brought about 
by the 1939-45 War caused a decrease in masculinity from 1938-39 to 1943-44. However, 
following the cessation of hostilities in 1945 and the return of servicemen to civilian 
life, the number of females employed in factories declined and masculinity increased, 
and in 1953-54 there were 328 males to every too females emploved in factories. 


4. Employment of Females in Particular Industries—(i) General. The majority 
of females in manufacturing industries are employed in four classes, namely :—IV., 
Industrial Metals, Machines, etc.; VL, Textiles; VIII[., Clothing; and IX., Food, 
Drink and Tobacco. In 1953-54 these industries accounted for 79.68 per cent. of all 
females in factories. In two classes only did the number of females exceed the number 
of males, namely, in Class VI., Textiles, where there were 129 females to every 100 males 
and in Class VIII. Clothing, with 230 females per 100 males. The following tables 
show the average number of males and females employed in each of these classes in 
§953 -54 >— 

MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES, 1953-54. 








Class. | xm. | vic. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |w. Aust | Tas. | Aust. 
MALES. 
IV. Industrial Metals, ete. «. 1158,529 | 105,395 , 30,945 | 41,094 ] 17,478 7,885 | 361,326 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods | 
(not Dress) «e oN 10,206 | 17,015 709 1,048 469 929 } 30,376 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. | 12,962] 14,836 2,623 1,897 1,362 366 | 34,046 


LX. Food, Drink and Tobacco te 27,272 | 27,927 | 22,251 7,862 4,705 2,928 | 92,055 
All Other Classes .. «+ | 96,071 | 75.525 | 24,887 |_ 18,756 | 16,425 | 8.141 | 239,805 


Total ais ++ | 305,040 | 240,698 | 81,425 | 70,657 } 40,439 | 20,249 | 758,508 
FEMALES. 

[V. Industrial Metals, etc. «. | 17,998 | 11,417 | 2,745 | 4,115 763 349 | 36,387 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 

(not Dress) #3 -» | 14,082 | 20,738 1,389 1,034 394} 1,469 | 39,106 

VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. | 31,930 | 32,360 6,502 4,023 3,091 568 | 78,474 

TX. Food. Drink and Tobacco .. 11,342 9,813 3,653 2,736 1,368 1,206 | 30,118 

All Other Classes .. Ee 22,203 | 16,251 3,405 2.938 | 1,404 748 | 46,949 

Total os as 97,555 | 90.579 | 16,604 14,846 | 7,020 45340 | 231.034 





(ii) Females Employed in Clothing Manufacture. The employment of females in the 
several industries of Class VIII., Clothing—in which class the largest number of females is 
employed—and the relation of their number to that of the males so employed are shown 
in the following table. 
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MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED IN CLOTHING INDUSTRIES, 1953-54. 


























1 
| New South Wales. Victoria. Other States, 
’ 
| 1 t 
PauED | Fe- | Femi Fe- | Femi | Fe- | Femi 
' ‘e- | Femil- e- emi- e- : 
! Males. | mates. | ninity. | “le8- | mates. | ninity. Males. | males. ; ninity 
(a) { (a) (a) 
Tailoring and Ready-made 
Clothing 3,109 | 13,977 450 | 3,139 | 7.454 237 | 1,313 | 4.272 325 
Waterproof and Oilskin 
Clothing 104 593 570 123 320 260 15 95 633 
firaemakie: Hemstitching 217 | 2,235 | 1,030 | 1.459 | 8,738 599 169 | 2,990 | 1,769 
Millinery 263 | 1,445 545 249 863 347 43 524 | 1,219 
Shirts, Collars and Under- : 
clothing . 374 | 3,371 gor 599 | 4,676} 781 154 | 1,982 | 1,287 _ 
Foundation Garments m18 | 3,427 | 1,209 193 } 1,264 655 20 168 840 * 
Handkerchiefs, Ties and F 
Scarves a oe 179 | 3.044 583 83 377 454 13 127 977 
Hats and Caps .. “8 650 787 I2t 305 246 81 3I 338 445 
Gloves rede 126 369 293 68 362 533 35 174 497 
Boots and Shoes 3,738 | 3,806 102 | 5,710 | 5,692 100 | 2,162 | 1,789 83 
Boot and Shoe Repairing... 1,482 rhe 5 669 30 4 665 36 5 
Boot and Shoe ‘Accessories 228 134 59 376 219 38 32 4 13 
Umbrellas and Walking \ 
Sticks 54 112 207 23 65 283 16 41 256 
Dyeworks and Cleaning (in- } 
cluding Renovating and . 
Repairing) .. E 2,259 |} 2,149 95 } 1,728 | 1,681 97 | 1,580 } 1,844 137 
ther .. a =f 59 410 695 x12 373 333 35 et ae 
Total ne .. | 12,962 | 31,930 247 | 14,836 | 32,360 | 218 | 6,248 | 17,184 227 
1 

















(a) Number of females per 100 males. 


§ 7. Child Labour in Factories. 


+ 1. Conditions of Child Labour.—The employment of young persons in factories in - 
the States is regulated by Acts of Parliament, as is the case with the employment of: 
female labour. The object of the restrictions imposed is to ensure, amongst other things. 
that a proper period shall be devoted to primary education, and that the early yeare 
of labour sha]! not exhaust the worker before the attainment of full growth. 


2. Number of Children Employed, 1939, 1953 and 1954.—TIn the returns for the various 
States, the term “ child ” denotes any person under sixteen years of age. ‘The decline in 
the number of children employed from the peak of 33,553 reached in June, 1940 to 16,522 
in June, 1954 which is most marked in all States excepting Western Australia, was 
probably caused by several factors, including (i) the raising of the school leaving age in 
New South Wales and Tasmania, (ii) fewer children available for employment owing to 
the decline in the birth rate which occurred about 1929, and (iii) the high level of employ- 
ment which enabled parents to keep their children at school beyond the statutory leaving 
age. 

The following table shows the number of children of each sex employed in manv- 
facturing industries in June of the years mentioned. 


FACTORIES : CHILDREN(a) EMPLOYED, JUNE. 
; j i 























1939. 1953. ; 1954. 
State. j aa free aes ' : 
Males. eee Persons.| Males. _Females.; Persons.| Males. Femates. Persons. 
New Sth. Wales 5,759 7,084 | 12,843 2,563 2,221 4:784 2,671 2,257 4,928 
Victoria a 6,167 ° 5,005 | 11,172 2,972 2,432 53404 3,093 2,527 5,620 
Queensland... 1,790! 1,334 3,124 1,712 1,106 2,818 1,768 1,198 2,966 
South Australia 1,296 1,053 | 2,349 797 Jol 1,498 819 750 1,569 
Western Aust. .. 705 sat! 1,226 846 344 } 1,190 835 430 1,263 
Tasmania is 392 500 | 892 121 70 191 108 66 174 

: 

Australia .. 16,109 | 15,497 | 31,606 9,011 6,874 | 15,885 9,294 7,228 | 16,522 











(a) Under sixteen years of age. 
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3. Industries Employing Chitd Labour.—The distribution of children employed in 
factories in June, 1954 and the proportion of children employed to total employees 
are given in the following table according to the class of industry :— 


FACTORIES:: CHILDREN EMPLOYED, BY CLASSES, AUSTRALIA, JUNE, 1954. 





! Pi portion (per cent.) 
_ Children Employed. - Total aa alas of Children Employed 














Class of Industry. {to Total Employees. 
Males. | reanaen: Males. | Females. Males. {| Females. 
a eee es pet pee | i i 2 
Industrial Metals, Machines, Convey- } 
ances .. - 45157 724 | 357,880 | 38,336 1.16 1.89 
Textiles and Textile po (not Dress) 581 29,656 39,492 °° 1.96 3.46 
Clothing (except Knitted . 613 | Jase 28,489 | 77,850 » 9 2.15 3-96 
Food, Drink and Te = ‘oie 1,019 | = | 88,285 | 28,367! 1,15 2.77 
Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc. ts 1,712 | 52,267 ' 2.556; 4,28 3-01 
Furniture of Wood, Bedding, ete. . 520° bo 15,909 3,225 ' 3.27 2.ty 
iy Stationery, Printing, Bookbind- 1 | i 
667 546 43,250 1 15,274 1.62 3.57 
at atbed Industries’ en Be 25! 574 | 124,266 | 26,909 ‘0,02 2 13 
: i ! ant, 
Total oe a: wat 9,294 | 3228 | 738,002 | 232,009 ‘ 1.26 | 3.16 
i ! 





4 








(a) Excludes working proprietors. 


4. Apprenticeship.—In all the States, Acts are in force for the regulation of the age 
at which children may be employed in gainful occupations. Legislative provision is also 
made for the regulation of apprenticeship under the various State Factories Acts or 
Arbitration Acts. These Acts, while laying down general principles, leave to the wages — 
tribunals the actual determination of the conditions under which apprentices may be 
employed. 


§ 8. Salaries and Wages Paid and Value of Production. 


Note.—In all tables relating to salaries and wages paid in factories the amounts drawn 
by working proprietors are excluded. 


1. General.—The importance of the manufacturing industries of Australia is indicated 
by the fact that the total value of the output for 1953-54 was £3,095.476,000, of which- 
amount £1,747,973,000 represented the value of the materials used, including containers, 
ete., tools replaced and repairs to plant and buildings, and £120,458,000 the value of the 
power, fuel and light used. The difference between the sum of the last two amounts and | 
the value of the output, namely, £1,227,045,000, represents the value of production as. 
defined by the Conference of Statisticians at Sydney in 1925, i.e., “‘ the value of consumable 
commodities produced during the year, deducting, so far as possible, the value. of goods 
consumed in process of production.” The total amount of salaries and wages paid in 
factories in 1953-54 was £705,136,920. This figure, which excludes amounts drawn by 
working proprietors, was the highest ever recorded and shows an inercase of £69,892,000 
or If per cent. on that for the previous year. 


2. Salaries and Wages Paid.—(i) In Classes of Industry, 1953-54. The amounts of 
salaries and wages paid in the various classes of industry in each State are shown in 
the following table. ; 
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FACTORIES : SALARIES AND WAGES PAID, 1953-54. 



































( £000.) 

Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Aust. 

I. Treatment uf Non-metallifer- 

ous Mine and Quarry ake 
ducts .. 6.345 | 4,275 1,108 1,230 1,304 516 |} 14,778 
II. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. . 8,757 4,171 842 1,600 1,138 280 | 16,788 

M1. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints. Oils and Grease .. 13,705 | 11,248 1,089 2,335 1,529 343 | 30,249 

IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances 137,660 | 89,637 | 20,969 | 35,538 | 12,408 5,951 | 302,163 

VY. Precious Metals, "Jewelery 
and Plate 1,372 1,960 173 224 144 10 3,882 

VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 
(not Dress) 15,776 | 24,546] 1,071 1,342 544 | 1,459 | 44,738 

VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- . 

ing or Footwear) fore 4,192 3,949 864 1,061 474 88 | 10,628 
VITI. Clothing (except Knitted) .. | 23,824 | 26,556 4,218 3,008 2,022 463 } 60,091 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 27,117 | 27,395 | 19,185 7,159 4,142 2,783 | 87,781 

X. Sawmills. Joinery, Boxes. ete., 
Wood Turning and Carving | 13,381 9,641 6,447 3,135 4,192 2,082 | 38,878 

XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, 
etc. ‘ 59137 3,702 1,612 1,245 816 286 | 12,798 

XII. Paper, Stationery, “Printing, 
Bookbinding. etc. 17.455 | 14,359 3,131 2,556 1,509 2,699 | 43,709 
XIVI. Rubber .. ws 5,776 4,533 952 716 119 17 | 12,213 
XTV. Musical Instruments a B41 206 24 2 9 ae 1,105 
XV. Miscellaneous Products we 6.nf2 6.034 24? ane 270 172] 12,760 
Total, Classes J. to XV. | 287.300 | 232,212 | 62,028 | 61.672 | 30.560 | 17,100 | 601.061 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power ee 6.187 3,825 C05 1.438 1.020 Tat | 14.076 
Grand Total .. «. | 202,586 | 226,037 | 62.432 | 63,110 | 31,590 | 17,381 | 705,137 








(ii) Totals and Averages, 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54.—The following statement 
shows the total amount of salaries and wages paid, and the average amount paid per 
employee in each State, for each of the years indicated. The figures exclude working 
proprietors and the amounts drawn by them :— 


FACTORIES : TOTAL AND AVERAGE SALARIES AND WAGES PAID. 











Year, | N.S.W. | Vic. | Qld. | 8. Aust. |. Aust, | Tas. | Aust. 
Toran Amount Pat (£000). ssstsS—s—~S 
1938-39. . «+ | 44,606 | 30,027 | 10,887 8,169 45574 2,480 | 106,743 
1948-49. . -+ | 146,536 | 112,410 | 29,447 | 29.442 | 12,928 | 8,456 | 339,219 
1949-50. . ++ | 162,147 | 130,255 | 34,748 | 33,708 | 15,203 | 9,646 | 385,797 
1950-51... .» | 211,339 | 163,207 | 42,837 | 42,940 | 19,658 | 11,737 | 491,718 
1951-52... ++ | 263,652 | 202,586 | 51,906 | 53,558 | 25,384 | 14,703 | 611,789 
1952~53.. .- | 265.910 | 219,878 | 57,501 | 56,546 | 28,344 | 15.976 | 635,245 
1953-54-- ++ 293.586 236,037 | 63,433 | 63.110 | 31,590 | 17,381 | 705,137 
-AVERAGE PER EmPwLoyes (£). 
1938-39... -» | 201.77 | 185.64 , 210.78 | 195.57 { 207.90 | 188.31 | 196.31 
1948-49. . -» | 401.06 | 399.86 | 371.11 | 398.93 | 357-18 | 389.57 | 395.57 
1949~-50.. «+ | 439.04 | 429.21 | 408.67 | 441.70 | 397.13 | 428.29 | 436.56 
1950-51... -» | 537-13 | 534-64 | 473.80 | 531.59 | 474.15 | 513.74 | 526.34 
1Q51-52.. «+ | 673.13 | 650.79 | 576.57 | 656.54 | 594.67 | 637.29 | 650.61 
1952-53.6 «+ | 728.11 | 709.15 | 649.904 | 724.52 | 664.59 | 707.89 | 710.21 
1953~54-- -- | 758.65 | 743.29 | 478.25 | 761.27 | 703.26 | 734 601 742.62 








In comparing the figures in the preceding table, regard should be paid to the nature 
of certain industries which are carried on to a greater extent in some States than in 
others. In Victoria, for instance, there is a large number of hands emploved in Class 
VITI., Clothing, comprising a relatively high percentage of women and children. The 
highest average wages per employee in 1953-54 were paid in South Australia, New South 
Wales and Victoria, in that order. 

The average earnings per employee rose annually from 1938-39 to 1943-44 when a 
record high level of £291 was attained as a result of war-time conditions. In 1944-45 
the average dropped to £285 and remained at this Jevel in 1945-46. From 1945-46 
average earnings rose each year and in 1953-54 reached a new record level of over £742. 

(iii) Total and Average Earnings of Males and Females, 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 
1953-54. Particulars for these years are given in the table on the following page. 
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FACTORIES : TOTAL AND AVERAGE SALARIES AND WAGES—MALES AND 
































FEMALES, 
i { i 
Year, | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Aust. 
1 
Ma.es. 
ToTaL AmMouNT ParD (£’000). 
1938-39 .. 38,272 , 29,006 9,920 7,488 4,129 2,234 91,049 
1948-49 .. 123,263 90,765 26,331 26,072 11,555 7,503 285,489 
1949-50 .. 135,875 105,135 30,948 29,809 13,692 8,538 323,997 
1950-51 .. 176,031 130,923 37,870 37,786 17.620 10,336 410,566 
1951-52 .. 220,885 163,688 46,087 47,194 22,870 13,056 513,780 
1952-53 .. . 224,745 { 171,897 51,519 50,594 25,756 14.249 538,760 
1953-54 .- oo 245,749 190,573 56,608 56.299 28,684 15,320 593,233_ 
AVERAGE PER EMPLOYEE (£). f 
1938-39 .. 239.24 224.47 238.59 220.95 235 49 212 00 231.84 
1948-49 .. 455.88 457-85 405.20 441.83 390.29 425.40 446.17 
1949-50 .. on 499-33 $10. " 446.87 487.39 433-41 465.46 492.20 
1950-51 .. nie 609.05 610.4 516.83 583.37 515.67 558 67 591.41 
19$I-52 .. oe 756.84 736. ra 625.91 716.25 643.68 687.09 725.57 
1952-53 .. ce 807.77 793.1% 7Ol.45 779.90 711.40 761.25 782.87 
1953-54 .. 844.05 833.7% 733-34 824.49 754.20 791.86 820.08 
FEMALES, 
_ TOTAL AMOUNT Patp (£’000). _ 
1938-39 .. 6,334 7.02% 967 681° 445 246 15,694 
1948-49 .. 23,273 | 21,645 3,116 3:370 | 1,373 953 53,730 
1949-50 .. 26,272 25,120 3,800 3,899 | 1,601 1,108 61,800 
1950-51 .. Pe 35,308 32,284 4,967 5,154 | 2,038 1,401 81,152 
1951-52 .. te 42,767 38,898 5,819 6,364 2,514 1,647 98,009 
1952-53 .. on 41,165 38,981 6,072 5,952 2,588 1,727 96,485 
1953-54 -- 47,837 45.464 6,825 6,811 ! 2,906 2,061 | 11,904 
AVERAGE PER EMPLOYEE (£). 
1938-39 .. 103.66 108.25 96.00 86.44 | 99.58 93.19 103.92 
1948-49 .. 245.02 261.17 216.90 227.81 | 208.35 234.25 246.83 
1949-50 .. ae 270.27 291.34 240.93 257.31 231.57 265.37 274.12 
19§0-5I .. a 338.08 355.57 289.82 322.03 279.55 322.46 338.12 
1951-52 .. ts 428.40 436.60 354.96 405.70 351.30 404.71 422.04 
1952-53 .. se 473-28 483.46 400.48 451.80 400.32 448.58 467.79 
1953-54 -. 499-19 510.96 418.23 465-95 421.93 477.84 493.10 


(iv) Managers, Clerical Staff and Other Employees. 


A further analysis of salaries 


and wages paid is given in the following table for 1953-54 and shows the amounts paid 
to managerial and clerical staff including salaried managers and working directors, 
chemists, draftsmen and other laboratory and research staff, and those paid to other 
employees. As previously mentioned, amounts drawn by working proprietors are 


exoluded in all cases : 


FACTORIES : SALARIES AND WAGES PAID TO MANAGERS, CLERICAL STAFF, 
ETC., AND OTHER EMPLOYEES, AUSTRALIA, 1953-54. 





Class of Industry. 


Managers, Clerical 





I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous mee a ary 


Products 


Il. Bricks. Pottery, Glass, etc. |: 
UY. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, 


Grease .. 


IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Conveyances 


Y. Precious Metals, Jewellery and Plate 


VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not Dress) 


* Olts and 


VII. Skins and Leather (not Clothing or Bookeeey . : 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted} % 


UX. Pood, Drink and T 


X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, 


and Carving 


‘odacco 


XI. Furniture of Wood, ‘Bedding, ete. 
XII. Paper, Stationery, rene Bookbiading, ete. 


XIE. Rubber 


XV. Musical Instruments | 


XV. Miscellaneous Prod 


Total, Classes I. to XV. 


ucts 


XVI. Heat, Light and Power 


Grand Total 


average pald per employee 


ete., Wood Turaing 











Staff, Chemists, All Other Employees. 
Draftamen, ete. 
Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
£'000. | £’o00, £’000. £’o00, 
1,649 257! 12,790 82 
1,270 | 323: 14,676 519 
5,860 ' 1.344 | 19,838 3,207 
39,147 8,326 ; 244,796 9,894 
384 148 H 2,942 408 
3,570 , 1,401 | 21,876 17,891 
1,085 | 211 | 7,990 1,342 
35444 - 1,828 | 19,439 35,380 
10,474 2,870 62,787 11,650 
3,702 ° 751 34,055 370 
1,102. 346. 10,210 1.140 
5,142 | 1,758 29,472 5,337 
1,594 - 358 , 8,905 1,356 
116 j 48 , 834 107 
— ae 528) 8,448 2,668 
80.155 ' 20,497 | 499,058 91, 351 
1,241 ' 45 i 12,779 Ir 
81,396 ' 20,542 1 511.837 | 91,362, 
£ £ ' £ £ 
1,080 , 513 791 489 
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3- Power, Fuel and Light Used—{i) In Classes of Industry, 1953-54. The 
expenditure by factories on power, fuel and light, including the value of lubricants 
and water, is of considerable importance ; in 1953-54 it amounted to a new high level 
of £120,458,000, an increase of £11,121,000 as compared with the previous year and 
nearly eight times the corresponding value in 1938-39. The following table shows the 
value of power, fuel and light, etc., used in the different classes of industry :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED(a), 1953-54. 









































( £7000.) 

i i 1 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.! Q’land. ee Aust. he oul Tas. Aust. 

I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- { : ' | 

ous Mine and Quarry Pro- | ‘ ! 
ducts .. a 1,889 1,431 450 674 t 664 | 254 5,362 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. . 3,234 1,839 287 4 499 4 545 138 6,542 

IIL. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, ' . 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. 3,315 1,961 208 1 760 363 \ 102 6,709 

IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, { i { H 
Conveyances 21,551 4,288 1,327 | 4,807 : 720 785 | 33,478 

V. Precious Metals, “Jewellery ; : \ 
and Plate 102 103 9; 23! II I 249 

VI. Textiles and Textile Goods i 
(not Dress) 1,423 1,786 51! 148 ! 48 | 116 | 3,572 

VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- \ : 
ing or Footwear) ‘ce 420 419 63: 134 53 | 6 1,095 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 790 707 141 117 80 27 1,862 
1X. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 51544! 4,684 2,488 ; 1,198 | 903 ' 366 | 15,183 

x. Paes ee Boren oe } t 
ood Turning and Carving 1,226 533 333 1 124 289 | 17. 2,679 

XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, | 1 ‘ : bf 

etc. 143 76 343 35 | 22! 6 316 

XML. Paper, Stationery, Printing, ' 
Bookbinding, etc. 1,032 1,097 110! 230 7 806 3346 
XIII. Rubber .. te 871 774 ILO } 80 }! 15 15 1,865 
XIV. Musical Instruments isnt 58 12 (+) _ ; () : jo 
XV. Miscellaneous Products... | 395 338 16 42! 9 j 3 803 
Total, Classes I. to XV. f 41,993 | 20,048 5,627 8871 | 3,793 2,799 | 83,131 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power 16,454 9,032 5,028 3,629 3,179 5] 375327 
Grand Total .. 58,447 | 29,080 | 10,655 i 12,500 : 6,972 2,804 | 120,458 

t u 

(a) Includes value of labricants and water. (8) Less than £500. 


_ (ii) Values of Items, 1953-54. The following table shows the values of the varioue 
items of power, fuel and light used in factories in each State, during the year:— 


PACTORIES : VALUE OF ITEMS OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED(a), 1953-54. 





























({ £7000.) 
7 

Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. } Australia. 
Coal, a. ee oo 21,171 4,212 6,030 |/b) 4.507 2,892 866 39,678 
Bro ee tee 5,528 ak 8 roe ste 5,528 
Brown Goal Briquettes hea - 2,527 a a | oe 2,527 
Coke... ie 11,581 842 315 2,692 147 | 251 15,828 
Wood .. te ats 42 747 406 390 362 , 190 2,618 
Fuel Oil ron a 4,383 4,986 1,047 1,335 1,392 365 13,508 
Tar (Fuel) on a 746 427 3 82 T4 18 1,290 
Electricity . 14,709 7,186 2,059 2,629 1,535 | 904 | 29,022 
Gas oe 2,245 734 155 205, 72 | 34 3,445 
ae (Charcoal, etc.) wis 673 352 38 { 253 121 60 1,497 
Wate! oe 1,586 890 267 202 152 52 3,149 
Lubricating Olls :: ae 930 _ 649 335 205 185 | 64 2,368 
Total oe ee 58,447 29,080 10,655 12,500 6,972 2,804 { 120,458 

{a) Includes value of lubricants and water. (8) Includes £1,223,000, the value of 434,000 tons of 


Leigh Creek coal. 
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(iii) Quantities of Fuel Used, 1953-54. The following table shows the quantities of 
fue) used in factories in each State during the year :— 


FACTORIES : QUANTITIES OF FUEL USED, 1953-54. 








| 1 : 

Particulars, : Unit. N.S.W. | victoria. Q’land. |S. Aust. ‘W. Aust. Tas. | Aust. 

Coal, Black .. .. | ’o00 tons 5:457 590 | 1,456 | (a) 926 568 206 9,203 
» Brown .. ” o 7,007; -. .- we ase 7,007 
Brown Coal Briquettes a BS: 557! .. oy Ee 1. of 557 
Coke aS rr AS 1,986 106! 31 307 18 ; 16} 2,464 
Wood i oe + 198 450 263 163 359 | 100 1,533 
Fuel Oil ae ++ | "ooo gals. | 58,224 | 71,474 , 12,193 | 18,293 | 15,518 | 3,851 | 179,553 
Tar(Fuel) ..  s is 29,609 | 7,735 | ‘122 | 2100} "43x! “'432 | 40,420 








{a) Includes 434,000 tons of Leigh Creek coal. 


(iv) Total Value, 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54. The next table shows the 
amounts expended on power, fuel and light during these years :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF POWER, FUEL AND LIGHT USED.(a) 
( £7000.) 














1 7 
Year. N.8.W. | Vietoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. aut | Tas. | Australia. ° 

1938-39 .. : | 7,652 | 4,000 | 1,423 | 1,018 1,169 438 15,700 
1948-49 .. we \ 21,614 \ 11,337 4,086 | 5,123 2,745 1,160 46,062 
1949-50 .. +. 5 25,536; 13,695 5,119 55942 3,184 1,354 54,830 
1950-51 .. on | 35,381 17,37 6,295 75267 3759 1,609 71,682 
1951-52 .. 48,664 21,990 8,286 10,409 5.173 2,107 96,629 
1952-53 -- aed 53,630 25,626 9,624 | 11,806 6,175 2,476 109,337 
1953-54 -- ws | 58,447 29,080 | __ 10,655 12,500 6,972 2,804 | 120,458 











(a) Includes value of lubricants and water. 


4. Value of Materials Used.—(i) In Classes of Industry, 1953-54. The value of 
materials used (which includes the value of containers, packing, etc., the cost of tools 
replaced and repairs to plant) in factories in Australia in 1953-54 reached £1,747,973.000, 
representing 56.5 per cent. of the value of the final output (see para. 5). The following 
table shows the value of the materials used in various classes of industry in each State :— 


i FACTORIES ; VALUE OF MATERIALS USED, 1953-54. 














({ £7000.) 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. Nan Q’land. | 8. Aust. IW. Aust! Tas. Aust, 
; 
' — | - - 
I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- 1 ‘ ; | : 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- ! | ' : 
ducts .. 20,849 | 8,434 2.541] 2,685 , 2,299 924 | 374732 
Il. Bricks. Pottery, Glass, etc. . | 73120, 3,648 496 1,446 | 691 181° 13,582 
ITI. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, , : 
Paints, ‘Oils and Grease .. | 62,749 41,532 5,675 9.334. 6.745; 1,104 ' 127,118 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, j ; : , 
Conveyances.. 279,971 | 138,305 | 353024 | 73,898 17,192 | 12,052 | 556,442 
Vv. Precious Metals, ‘Jewellery : § ; { i 
and Plate 1,296 = 2,339 83° 157 | 85 3 3,963 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods » : ‘ 
(not Dress) : 42,275 1 62,602 ° 4,295 3-412. 3.025 5-139 » 120,748 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth: | ' t : 
ing or Footwear) ++ , 13,869 , 12,712 \ 2,877 7,525 1,373 213; 38,569 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. ° 39,611 44,038 5,703 3,184 2,450 338 95,324 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. | 143,312 | 146.320 | 128,855 . 33,341 26,892 12,814 9 491,534 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, ete,. | t . 
Wood Turning and Carving 31,990 19.879 = 13,067 7,371 6,459 3.956 ' 82,722 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, ' : { : \ 
etc, 1 9,634 | 7,06 | 3,090 2,513,688 357 | 24,346 
XII. Paper, Stationery, Printing, ! : { 
Bookbinding, etc. | 35.502 | 31,369. 4,917 4,033 2,245 4.513, 82,579 
XII. Rubber .. + | 1303771 14:55 , 2496 ° 1,204 196 170, 20,084 
XIV. Musical Instruments | 1,236 242° 8 4 I ie | 1,491 
XV. Miscellaneous Products +e 1 9,564 | 11,68r 420 787 173 65 | 22,690 





Total, Classes I. to XV. 2 355 {541,715 209,547 150,964 71,314 41,829 11:727,924 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power = 8,956 





6 | 6,396” 1,904 1,626 954 213 | 20,049 


Grand Total .. + $720,301 | 548. It ' 21.451 1§2,590 72,468 42,042 11,747,973 
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(ii) Total Amount, 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54. The following table shows the 
values of materials used in factories for these years :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF MATERIALS USED. 











( £'000.) 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania,| Australia. 
' -—- 

1938-39 .. oe 120,502 82,971 | 42,596 20,309 9,604 5,322 281,303 
1948-49 .. si 336,914 252,74" 97,045 75,227 29,199 19,422 810,548 
1949-50 .. “ 384,467 | 293,528 108,682 83,277 34,750 24,390 | 929,094 
1950-51 .. + 522,422 | 382,002 134,457 117,547 40,452 32,401 | 1,235,281 
1951-52 «. os 647,291 | 477,617 150,427 139,198 $8,652 40,025 | 1,513,210 
1952-53 .. o 627,954 | 476,489 187,572 133,818 63,943 38,029 { 1,527,805 
1953-54 -- oe 723,311 548,111 211.451 152,590 72,468 i 42,942 | 1,747,973 





5. Value of Output.—(i) In Classes of Industry, 1953-54. The value of the output 
of factories in the various classes in each State in 1953-54 is shown in the following 
table. It represents the selling value at the factory of goods made or processed during 
the year, including by-products. In addition, it includes the amount received for other 
work done such as repair work, assembling and making up for customers. The difference 
between the sum of the values of the materials and of the power, fuel and light used, 
and the value of output is the real value of factory production (see para. 6). 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF OUTPUT, 1953-54. 








( £7000.) 
' 1 
Class of Industry. N.8.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Aust. 
' 
i. Treatment of Nou-metallifer- : y 
ous Mine and Quarry sg | 
ducts . 33,660) 17.595) 4,928 6,006 5,296] 2,176) 69,661 
IH, Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. | 24,074] 11,692 2,090) 4,550! 22 704] 46,354 
TII. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, ' 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. | 108,089, 70,837] 8,919: 15,603. 10,616] 2,080| 216,144 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, } \ 
Conveyances... 514,534) 281,162! 69,987! 132,253' 36,909! 23,343 1,058,218 
Vv. Precious Metals, Jewellery 
and Plate 3:766] 5,546 375, 554, 359 18] 10,618 
Vi. tse Dian) Textile Goods yet 
no’ ress 70,974} 108,248 6,179 5,510! 9 7,32 202,878 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth: 33 ae 7 ‘3 Q 
ing or Footwear) ae 20,6861 19.596 4,380: 9,113! 2,165 3371 56,277 
VII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 78,247' 86,0311 12,291 7,520 5,618 1,040] 190,748 
IX. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. 210,784| 206,235] 166,325] 46.315! 36,438] 18.500] 684,597 


x. Sawmills ones E oxes, Shi | 
Wood Turning and Carving 56,9034! 36.796} 24,043] 11,994 13,745 7,619] 151,131 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, aes 


ete. 18,360} 13,441 5 735! 45322" 3,151 821 6,030 

xq. Paper, Stationery, "printing, , : aes 
ookbinding, etc. 5. 69.586} 59,839} 10,402 9,109, 5,281 11,020] 165,237 

XO. Rubber .. a 22,271; 21.62r 4,768: 2,566. 439) 386) 52,051 
XIV. Musical Instruments a 2,765 549| 45 34, 14 -: 3,407 
XV. Miscellaneous Products ac 20,780! 22,376) 972 1,674 501 227| 46,530 





' 
961.564} 321,439] 257-354; 127.920} 76,094/2,999,881 


, i— 


Total, Classes I. to XV. [1,255,510 








KVI. Heat, Light and Power .. | 44.291} 23,941) 10,922) 7,957: 6,667 1,817} 95,595 


| 
Grand Total .. ++ 't,299,801| 985,505] 332,361} 265,311, 134,587! 77,911 13,095,476 
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(ii) Total, 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54. The following table shows the value 
of output in each State during these years :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF OUTPUT. 


( £7000.) 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Australia. 
1938-39 .. ae 218,420 152,967 63,321 35,005 19,549 11,158 500,420 
1948-49 .. o 609.724 446,838 154,670 | 124,072 53.417 36,657 | 1.425.378 
1949-50 .. aS 693.203 526.466 175.156 141,573 63.978 45.080 | 1.645.456 
195051 .. oe 923.912 675.033 216,212 192,623 84.431 §8.624 | 2.150.835 
1951-52 .. 1,339,346 | 833,967 | 250,043 | 232,853 | 106,571 71,926 | 2,634,706 
1952-53 .. oe 1,239,326 860,147 295,405 234,813 319,310 71,003 } 2.720.004 
1953-54 -- ++ | 1,299,801 985.505 332,361 265,311 134,587 77,911 | 3,095,476 





6. Value of Production.—(i) In Classes of Industry, 1953-54. The value of 
production for any industry was defined at the Conference of Statisticians at Sydney in 
1925 as “the value of consumahle commodities produced during the year, deducting, 
so far as possible, the value of goods consumed in process of production ”. 


In accordance with this definition, it was agreed that a deduction consisting of the 
costs of raw material, containers, power, fuel, light, lubricants. water, tools replaced, 
repairs to plant and depreciation should be made from the “ value of output”. All 
these deductions with the exception of depreciation are included in the items “ value of 
materials used ” and “‘ value of fuel used ” as defined above. On account of the difficulty 
experienced in securing accurate figures for depreciation, it was agreed that no deduction 
should be made on this account for the present. The value of production as given in the 
following tables is obtained, therefore, by deducting “‘ value of materials used” and 
“value of fuel used” from the “ value of the output”. 


The figure thus calculated is, however, not the net value of production. The 
deduction for depreciation, particulars of which are shown in § 9, para. 4, was recorded as 
£47,197,000 for 1953-54. Many miscellaneous expenses, such as taxation, insurance, 
advertising and other sundry charges, have not been taken into account. Therefore, 
it must not be inferred that when wages and salaries are deducted from the value of 
production the whole of the “‘ surplus ” is available for interest and profit. 


The value of factory production therefore approximates ‘“ net value added ” in the 
manufacturing process. It amounted in 1953-54 to £1,227 million to which Class IV., 
Industrial Metals, ete., with £463 million or nearly eight times the value of production 
of this class in 1938-39, made the greatest contribution. This total value of production 
in 1953-54 represented an increase of £144 million over the figure for 1952-53 and 
£1,024 million (503 per cent.) over the value of production recorded in 1938-39. 


The following table shows the value of production in 1953-54 in each State for the 
various classes of industry. 
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FACTORIES : VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 953-54. 
( £'000.) 
q ] i 
Class of Industry. CNS.W. sede Qland. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 
. I ! 
A ' ' 
1. Treatment of Non-metallifer- | 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- + ' 
ducts .. + | 10,921 - 7.730 1,937 | 2,646 1 2,334 999 26,507 
ti. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. . 13.720 6,205 3307 2,605 2,008 384 26,229 
iI. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, ' 
Paints, Ofls and Grease .. . 42.025 | 27,346 3,036 5.529 3,508 873 82,317 
!V. Industrial Metals, Machines, | 
Conveyances. 1 213,012 ! 138,569 331636 | 53,578 | 18,997 | 10,506 | 468,298 
Vv. Precious Metals, “Jewellery ‘ 
and Plate + 2.367 1 3,103 284 | 374 | 263 15 6,406 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods : | 
(not Dress) | 27,276 | 43,860 1,833 1,950 1,07I 2,568 78,558 
ViJ. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- 
ing or Footwear) 6,397 |. 6,464 1,440 1,454 740 118 16,613 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) | | 37,846 | 41,286 6.447 4,221 3.087 676 933563 
X. Food, Drink and Tobacco .. « 61,92 55:231 | 34,982 | 11,776 8,643 5,320 | 177,881 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc.; | 
Wood Turning and Carving | 23,719 | 16,383 | 10,643 | 4,500 6.997 3.489 65,731 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, , 
ete, . 8,584 6,301 2,610 1,974 440 457 21,367 
XI. Paper, Stationery, Printing, ' | 
Bookbinding, ete. * 33.052 | 27,373} 5,375 | 4,846} 2,965 5,701 79,312 
XIII, Rubber .. a 8,022 9,296 2,162 1,193 227 202 21,102 
XIV. Musical Instruments Jf ayggr 296 37 29 12 os 1,845 
XV. Miscellaneous Products « | 10,821 10,357 536 844 320° 159 |__ 23,037 
Total, Classes I. to xv. 501,162 | 399,800 | 106.265 | 97,519 | 52.613 | 31.467 11,188,826 
XVI. Heat. Light and Power -- } 18,881 8,514 3,999 2,702 2,534 1,598 38.219 
Grand Total .. -. |§20.043 | 408,314 |110,255 100,221 | 55,147 33,065 [1,227,045 





(ii) Total and Averages, 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54. The value of production 
and the amount per person employed and per head of population are shown in the following 
table. For Australia as a whole the value of production per head of population increased 
from £29.34 per head in 1938-39 to £137.86 per head in 1953-54. For value per person 
employed, the increase was not quite so pronounced (from £360 per head in 1938-39 to 
£1,240 in 1953-54) owing to the considerable increase in the number of persons employed 
in 1953-54 a8 compared with 1938-39. 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PRODUCTION. 















































{ “Eo cn oGt silts al” . 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
VaLuE. (£000.) 
1938-39 .- ++ | 90,266 65,996 | 19,302 13.678 8,776 $1399 203,417 
1948-49 .. +. | 251,199 182,700 | -§3,540 43,722 21,474 16,074 568,769 
1949-50 .. -. {| 283,205 219,244 61,354 52,353 26,044 19,336 661,532 
1950-57 .. . | 366,109 275,660 75,460 67,809 34,220 24,614 843,872 
1951-52 .. ++ | 443,392 334,360 91,330 83,246 42,746 29,794 | 1,024,867 
1952-53 .. s+ 1 4573742 358,032 98,209 89,18 $9,192 | 30,498 |} 1,082,862 
1953-54 ++ _ stb 520.043 408,314 110,255 100,221 55,147 } 33,065 1,227,045 _ 
Per Person EmMpLoyep. (£.) 
1935-39 .. 395 327 357 315 378 391 360 
1948-49 .. oe] 664 ; 626 645 577 560 7ir 639 
1949-50 .. ws 41 722 690 667 639 823 921 
1950-51 .. mug goo i 870 798 817 782 1,033 871 
1959-52 .. ie 1,092 ' 1,032 968 992 947 1,240 1,048 
1952-53 .. aa 1,204 » 1,152 1,055 1,108 1,089 1,298 1,160 
1953-54 -- Es 1,292 1 1.233 1,124 1,172 1,162 1.345 12490 
Per Heap oF Poputation. (£.) 
1938-39 .. es 33-00 i 38.25 Ig.14 22.98 18.80 22.72 29.34. 
1948-49 .- . 81.98 | 86.49 47.18 65.73 41.12 59.92 72.93 
1949-50 .. ay 89.28 101.02 52.75 76.22 47.72 69.71 82.18 
{950-51 .. ad 1rr.82 123.24 63.26 95.37 59.89 85.59 101,53 
(951-52 oe aes 132.12 | 145.28 74.79 I14.14 72.32 - QO)-F0 E20.02 
axe ee | 133-84 | 151.55 78.64 119.00 80.28 98.72 123.79 
382.70 [| 168.52 84.78 127.50 87.44 1 106.85 137.86 
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7. Value of Output and Cost of Production.—As the total value of the output for 
Australia for 1953-54 was recorded as £3,095,476,coo there remained, after payment 
of £1,747,973,000 for the value of the materials used, £705,137,0c0 for salaries and wage: 
and £120,458,000 for power, fuel and light, a balance of £521,908,000 to provide for ali 
other costs and overhead expenses such as rent, interest, insurance, pay-roll tax, income 
tax, depreciation, etc., as well as drawings by working proprietors and profit. The 
following table gives corresponding particulars for each State for the year 1953-54:— 


FACTORIES: VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 1953-54. 





rae 
Materials © Power, Fuel : Salaries and } ‘Qutpu Total Value 
State. ' “Used. , and Light. | Wages, | Materials, f or Output. 
oy | Wages.)(c) 





VALUE AND CosvT, ETC. 





















(£000.) 

New South Wales ro 721,311 | 58,447. 293,586} 226,457 | 1,299,801 
Victoria. . ; -. $48,111 29,080 236,037 172,277 | 985,505 
Queensland me we | 2ET,451 10,655 | 63,433 822 332,361 
South Australia .. 152,590 12,500 | 63,110 37,111 265,312 
Western Australia vs 72,468 6,972 31,590 23,557 | 134,587 
Tasmania Ae a 42,042 2,804 17,381 15,684 77,911 

Australia .. -+ {1,747,973 120,458 705,137 521,908 |} 3,095,476 

a) Includes the value of containers, packing, etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs to plant. 

(6) Tockudes lubricants and water. (ec) See paragraph preceding this table. 


§ 9. Value of Land, Buildings, Plant and Machinery. : 


1, General.—The ‘following statement shows the value of land and buildings and o! 
plant and machinery used in connexion with manufacturing industries during the year 


1953-54 i— 
FACTORIES : VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY(a), 1953-54. 

















( £7000.) 
NE “1 7 ‘ i Pee sy ‘ 
' ‘ 1 
Value of— , NS.AW. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. " W. Aust. ‘Tasmania, | Australia 
| | 
| 
Land snd buildings 196,724 ' 158,389 5 40,003 36,579 | 24.739 26.997 | 483,43! 
Plant and machinery | 233.022 | 381,058 | 64,160 46,788 | 28,195 27,492 $80.715 
iS em <= ee Evia aia Mle es hammer at 
Total so! .429,746 | 339,447 304,163 83,367 | 52,934 | 54,489 | 1,064,146 





{ 





(a) Includes estimated value of rented premises and plant. 


The values recorded in this section are generally the valacs apportioned in the 
books of the individual firms after allowance has been made for depreciation, but they 
include estimates of the capital value of premises and plant rented. The totals shown 
in the table consequently do not represent the actual amount of capital invested in the 
items specified. 


2. Value of Land and Buildings.—{i) Total for Australia, The following table shows 
for Australia as a whole the approximate value of land and buildings occupied in connexion 
with manufacturing industries for 1938-39, and 1949-50 to 1953-34. 
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FACTORIES : VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS(a), AUSTRALIA. 





( £000.) 

Class of Industry. 1938-39. | 1949—-S0. | 1950-51. | 1951-$2. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

l. Treatment of Non-metalliferous 
Mine and Quarry Products .. 2,779 4.851 6,281 6,905 7.431 8,091 
II. Bricks. Pottery. Glass. ete. .. 2,953 4719 §,883 6,761 7,723 8,535 

Ti. sii Bip Pir bash 
aints. Oils and Grease ee 7,377 22,076 20,920 25,262 0,996 6,931 

fv. pepe Metals, Machines, ‘ : ‘ ae side 
onveyances 842 1,682 7,021 117,533 137,72 159,325 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and ae ? : ? 

Plate E 633 1,614 1,688 2,037 2,317 2,523 

VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not 
Dress). 6,000 14,838 18.004 20,845 22,482 25,443 

VII. Skins and Leather (not Clothing 
or Footwear) ae 2,096 4,158 45764 5,382 5,734 6,072 
VITL. Clothing (except Knitted) 10,624 19,763 22,128 24.768 26,359 28,584 
TX. Food. Drink and Tobacco aie 33,273 $2,197 60,257 68,916 78,278 86,625 

X. Sawmills. Joinery, Boxes, ete., 
Wood Turning and Carving. . 4,107 9.442 11,680 14,505 16,361 18,297 

XI. Furmture of Wood, Bedding, 
ete. ie 2.533 4,828 5,776 6,832 7,256 8,069 

XIT. Paper, Stationery, | “Printiag, 
Bookbinding, ete. . 10,639 16,234 20,207 24,691 27,284 30,444 
XIU. Rubber ee : ofa 1,676 3,038 3,792 * 4,620 5,539 668 
XIV. Musical Instruments ” 105 325 387 380 398 468 
XV. Miscellaneous Products ate 1,433 4.360 5.035 6,266 6,705 7,570 


Total, Classes I. to KV. .. | 121,069 | 244,125 ] 283.783 | 355,663 |; 382.572 ] 433,645 














XVI. Heat, Light and Power Se 9,851 15,424 19,002 23,827 31,874 49.786 











Grand Total... «+ | 130,920 | 259,549 | 302,785 | 359,490 ] 434,446 | 483,431 
5 (a) Includes estimated value of rented preniises, 


(ii) In Classes of Industry in States, 1953-54. The following table gives particulars 
of the various classes of industry in each State. 


FACTORIES: VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS(a), 1953-54. 








(£'000.) 

Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 

I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- 

ous Mine and Quarry Pro- 
duets... 3517 | 2,467 499 549 492 567 | 8,091 
11. Bricks. Pottery, Glass. ete. . 4,182 1,861 611 705 993 183 8,535 

U2. Chemicals. Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints. Olls and Grease .. 17,929 | 13,229 1,092 2,233 2,514 834 | 36,931 

{V. Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances”.. -- | 73,326 | §0,913 | 10,431 13,762 7,268 3,825 | 159,325 

Vv. Precious Metals, Jewellery 
and Plate 896 1,237 bS fe) 135 133 12 2,523 

VI. Textiies and Textile Goods 
(not Dress) 9,421 13,902 573 635 436 476 | 25,443 

VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- 
ing or Footwear) oe 2,376 25445 319 576 184 172 6,072 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. | 12,753 } 10,687 2,138 1,440 ¥,210 351 | 28,584 


[X. Food. Drink and Tobaceo .. | 29,518 | 27,163 | 14,171 7,335 4,991 3,447 | 86,625 
X. Sawmills. Joinery. Boxes. ete., 

Wood Turning and Carving 7,638 4,829 1,825 1,658 1,559 798 | 18,297 

XI. int aaa of Wood, Bedding, 


3,150 2,582 991 614 577 155 8,069 

XII. Paper, Stationery, "Printing, 
Bookbinding, etc. 11,882 }| 10,905 1,939 1,383 837 3,408 | 30,444 
XITT. Rubber .. ay 2,819 2,633 535 378 188 1I5 6,668 
XIV. Musical Instromenta ae 338 104 4 12 10 ns 468 


XV. Miscellaneous Products .. 3,093 3,809 194 267 158 49 7,570 


Total, Classes 1. to XV. | 181,743 ] 148,856 | 35,422 | 31,682 | 21,550 |] 14,392 | 433,645 


XVI. Heat, Light and Power .. | 14,981 9533 4,581 4,897 3,489 | 12,605 | 49,786 


Grand Total .. ee | 196,724 | 158,389 | 40,003 | 36.579 | 24,739 | 26,997 | 483,431 
(a) Inchades estimated value of rented premizea. 
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(iti) Totals in each State. The following table shows the value of land and buildings 
in each State for the years 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54 :— 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS.(a) 





( £7000.) 
| ! 
Year. NS.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. , W. Aust. | Tasmania, Australia. 
Peay [ess a Raees, [eee IOUS Come teeny eee nee ANE EEE 

1938-39... des 57:353 42,026 12,299 8,711 , 6. 6,814, 3,717 130,920 
1948-49... as TO1,241 735384 18,508 22,218 | 10,054 75335 232,740 
1949-50... as 110,597 84,124 20,806 245317 11,055 8,650 | 259,549 
1950-51... sts 130,468 101.326 23,9058 23,303 13.380 10,350 302,785 
19§I-52.. oe 153,662 119,465 28,610 28,507 | 16,747 12,499 359,490 
1952-53.. - 176,576 1355324 34,720 31,904 20,960 14,962 414,446 
1953-54-- -- | 196,724 | 158,389 40,003 36,579 24,739 | 26,097 | 483,431 





(a) Includes estimated value of rented premises. 


Prior to 1929-30 the increase in the value of land and buildings was uninterrupted. 
rising from £23 million in 1903 to £118 million in 1929-30, & growth of £95 million in 27 
years. During the three years ended 1932-33, there was a decline of £12 million to 
£105.8 million, but since that year the value has risen annually and stood at £483.4 
million in 1953-54. 


3. Value of Plant and Machinery.—{i) Total for Australia, 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 
1953-54. The following table shows for Australia the approximate value of plant and 
machinery used in factories. 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY(a), AUSTRALIA. 
( £7000.) 





$ 
Class of Industry. 1938~39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. , 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953~54. 


| 

H 

I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous [~ 
Mine and Quarry Products. . t 

Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. } 
MI. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, { 
Paints, Oils and Grease ve ' 

TV. Industrial Metals, Machines, ‘ 





7,028 8,055 9,239 
3,145 4991 6,057 


6,754 | 23,518 26,247 ! 


11,911 16,155 | 17,829 
7,463 8,811 9,744 


30559 | 39,024 53,528 


Conveyances 33,038 77,597 90,801 112,940 ' 131,857 | 148,178 
V. Precious Metals, Jew ellery and : 
Plate 197 77° 808 ; 955, 1,012 1,002 


Dress 


) 6,657 17,485 21,218 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Clothing 


23,973 ; 25.030 | 27.567 


i 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods (not \ 
| 
| 
‘ 
\ 


























or Footwear) 973 2,535 2,994 ' 3,642 3,894 42034 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) !  2,$57 7,792 9.294! 10,403 ' 11,181 | 12,363 
EX. Food. Drink and Tobacco +. | 32,101 48,318 56,489 ! 66,712 ; 77,512 90,624 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., | ‘ 
Wood Turning and Carving... | 3,908 | 10,377 12,614 | 15.869. 17.851 19,002 
XI. Furniture of Wood, Bedding, + ! t 
etc. hes : : 728 1,679 2,035 2,483 | 2,692 2,870 
XII. Paper, errr “Printing, i : 
Bookbinding, ete. ! 9,188 | 19,193 25,301 | 33,613 ' 38,129 41,566 
XIU. Rubber . +. {1,368 2,754 3456, 4,171 4,875 $677 
XIV. Musical Instruments bag FS 12 154 227 302 | 305 458 
XV. Miscellaneous Products Sone 758 i 3275 3,275 4,008 ' 4,674 $5,075 5.965 
-_———_— = — fe 
: eee 
Total. Classes 1. to XV... , 108,412 | 228,493 ! 270,788 i 329,668 | 333,403 | 440.707 
acai s ee VS veh 
t 
XVI, Heat. Light and Power Fi 35,250 57.109 | 65,827 : : 80,476 | 110,531 ! 140,008 
Grand Total 143,662 285,602 ‘ 336, 615 6 410,144 | 493.534 | $80,715 


ales 


(a) Ipcludes estimated value of rented plant and machinery. 





Excepi for the years 1930-31 to 1933-34, when decreases were recorded, there haa 
been a continuous increase in the value of plant and machinery in factories in Australia, 
The increase in 1953-54 of £87.2 million over 1952-53 extended over all industrial classes 
except Class V. The greatest increase occurred in Class XVI., Heat, Light and Power. 
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(ii) Totals in each State. The following table shows the value of plant and machinery 


in each State during the years 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54. During 1953~54 
increases occurred in all States, Victoria showing the largest increase, £33.7 million. 











FACTORIES: VALUE’ OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.(a) 
( £’000.) 

a i 

Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. { Q’land. | S. Aust. | W,. Aust. ‘ Tasmania. | Australia, 
1938-39. - . 62,693] 38,627 | 18,095 | 9,750! 8,095 | 6,402] 143,662 
1948-49.. - 99,812 76,080 25,757 | 22,792 | 9,800 : 12,253 246,404 
1949-50... : 113,864 92,748 ' 28,904 | 24,901 ! 11,457 ! 13,728 285,602 
1950-51... seb 136,491 107,261 : 34,235 | 26,759 : 14,713 | 17,156 336,615 
1951-52... «+ 166,437 128,934 : 41,290 | 32,177 | 20,716 | 20,590 410,144 
1952-53... ++; 207,733] 147,365 51,670 dorrr | 24,035 | 22,620 | 493,534 
1953-54-- | 233,022 | 181,058 64,160 46,788 ; 28,195 | 27,492 580,715 





(a) Includes estimated value of rented plant and machinery. 


(iii) Value according to Class of Industry, 1953-54. The following table shows the 
value of plant and machinery used in factories in each State during 1953-54 according to 


class of industry. 


FACTORIES : VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY(a), 1953-54. 


Class of Industry. 





( £7000.) 


























N.S.W. | Victoria.! Q'land. } S. Aust. |W. Aust Aust. 
I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- ‘ ' 
ous Mine and Quarry ee i 
ducts .. 10,034 2,962! 1,292 3489 705 17,829 
Il, Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete... 4,889 2,085 \ g10 594 1,032 9,741 
1It. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. 23,110 | 21,036 | = 1,105 3,291 2,947 53,528 
tV, Industrial Metals, Machines, 
Conveyances . 78,589 | 39,687 7.868 | 14.870 4,642 148,178 
V. Precious Metals, ‘Jewellery 
and Plate 382 479 36 57 42 1,002 
Vi ant Deal Textile Goods \ 
not Dress : 9,835 | 15.469 | 566 434 333 27,56 
VII. Skins and Leather (not Cloth- ; ae 
ing or Footwear) oh 1,674 1.393 353 | 38x 186 4,034 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 4,703 | 5,292 | 983 709 518 12,362 
{X. Food. Drink and Tobacco .. | 26,946 | 23,980! 26.284 6,666 4.229 90,624 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc. 
Wood Turning and Carving 6,947 4.462 3.068 1.284 1,768 19,002 
XI. parma of Wood, Bedding, 
1,018 875 382 | 293 239 2,870 
xii. Papen Stationery, Printing, h 
Bookbinding, etc. 11,573 | 16,633 2,142 1,808 1,326 41,866 
AUI. Rubber 2,369 2,287 ' 501 | 340 104 5,677 
XIV. Musical Instruments 368 85 3 I I 458 
XV. Miscellaneous Products 2,384 3.153 , 94 | 253 63 5,968 
t 
Total, Classes I. to XV. | 184,821 | 139,878 ' 45,887 } 33,470 | 18,135 40,707 
-- — { --. —_—.-. 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power 48.201 | 41,180 | 18,273 | 13.318 | 10,060 140,008 
Grand Total .. 233,022 } 181,058 } 64,160 | 46,788 | 28,195 580,715 











(a) Includes estimated value of rented plant and machinery. 


4. Depreciation of Land and Buildings and Plant and Machinery, 1953-54.—The 
fullowing table shows the allowance made for the depreciation of land and buildings and 
plant and machinery used in connexion with the manufacturing industries in each State 

“ag recorded by factory proprietors at the annual census of factory production. 
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FACTORIES : ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION OF LAND AND BUILDINGS 
AND PLANT AND MACHINERY, 1953-54. 


























































( £'000.) 
| ! 
Class of Industry. \ N.S.W. | Vietorta.! Q’land. | S. Aust. [w. Aust, Tas. Aust 
\ i Comes bee St 
I. Treatment of Non-metallifer- | 
ous Mine and Quarry Pro- 
ducts .. 1,099 267 101 262 116 | 24 1,869 
Yi. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, ete. | 537 262 145 57 113 | 31 1,165 
i. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, 
Paints, Oils and Grease .. 2,112 1.431 165 357 338 427 4,630 
FV. Industrial Metals, Machines, . 
Conveyances”. 6,687 5843 976 1,525 435 420 | 13,886 
Y. Precious Metals, ‘Jewellery 
and Plate 26 40 2 4 2 74 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 
(not Dress 1,051 1,801 72 76 40 76 3,117 
VIL Skins and Leather (not Cloth- 
ing or Footwear) a 105 113 22 29 17 3 269 
VIII. Clothing (except Knitted) .. 430 404 61 43 40 7 995 
EX. Food, Drink and Tobacee .. 2.358 2,545 2,095 555 357 218 8,128 
X. Sawmills, Joinery, Boxes, etc., 
Wood Turning and Carving 645 446 255 121 174 167 1,808 
Xi. Buea of Wood, Bedding, 
85 59 33 24 19 5 225 
xi. Popes Stationery, “Printing, 
Bookbinding, e 1 1,592 T,411 179 204 69 437 3:492 
XI. Rubber .. is t 606 562 96 62 It To 1,347 
XIV. Musical Instruments oat 59 8 a 2 wa ws 67 
XV. Miscellaneous Products . | 309 390 10 23 6 4 242 
Total, Classes I. to XV. | 17,3921 | 13,582 4,212 3,342 1,738 1,839 | 42,034 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power ae 3,229 200 789 398 497 150 5,163 
Grand Total .. .. | 20,450 | 13,782 5,003 3,740 2,235 1,989 | 47,197 








5. Land and Buildings, Plant and Machinery—Values, Additions and Replacemente, 
Depreciation, 1938-39 and [948-49 to 1953-54.—The following table summarizes the 
recorded totals for Austratia, in this section, and also includes particulars of additions 
and replacements. 


FACTORIES: VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS, PLANT AND MACHINERY, 


























AUSTRALIA. 
( £7000.) 
| Book Values as at | Additions and Replace- | Depreciation allowed 
| 3oth June.(a) } ments during year. ring year. 
Year. | + | 3 

[ Land and Plant and Land and Plant and | Land and Plant and 

Buildings. ese Buildings. | Machinery. | Buildings. | Machinery. 

' | : é : 
1938-39 ++ | 130,920 | 143,662 | 5,578 Fri 1,911 8,736 
1948-49 1. | 232,740} 246,494 15,029 47,226 ' 2,864 | 21,666 
1949-50 . + 259,549 | 285,602 18,551 59,562 2,983 25,906 
1950-51 ++ 1 302,785! 336,615} 26,710 81,003 3,859 33,006 
1951-52 -+ | 359,490 | 410,144 | 37,702 | 96,370 3,634 | 30479 
1952-53 ++ 3 414,446 | 493,534 , 48,006 | 119,790 4,683 | 33,039 
1953-54 -+ ; 483,431 | 580,715 | 55,668 | 128,453 ! 5,673 | 43,524 

t 4 t 





(a) Includes estimated value of rented premises, plant and machinery. 
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§ 10. Principal Factory Products. 


The monthly factory production of certain commodities is chown in the monthly 
and quarterly publications of this Bureau and in the Secondary Industries Bulletin, 


The following table shows the total recorded production of some of the principal 
articles manufactured in Australia during the years ended 30th June, 1952 to 1954- 
A more complete list, together with values, where available, is published in the Secondary 
Industries Bulletin. 


QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES: AUSTRALIA. 


zs — 











Article. eee 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Acid— 
Nitric 6 ae ae es Ton 9,344 * 8,693 11,503 
Sulphurte - ae #8: 650,239 627,283 731.897 
Aerated and Carbonated Waters .. a ‘ooo gals. 57,092 53,221 56,624 
Asbestos Cement Building Sheets «. | 7000 sq. yds. 23,321 24,260 26,084 
Bacon and Ham te = ae Ton 33,163 34,254 33,651 
Leather, Fibre, ete.— 
Hand bags-— 
Leather = ie a No. 820,879 918,485 957,810 
Plastic .. ce - ‘ie ¥ 579,406 512,158 470,379 
Other .. ae A 156,841 148,891 134,873 
Schoo! Baga ia ss 109,223 136,186 137,316 
Buitcases (2) es ” 1,061,316 958,099 1,189,899 
Trunks... as ” 4:976 2,165 2,902 
Allother .. sis a 269,029 249,110 229,090 
Baking Powder o Ib. 638,253 775,982 771,227 
Rath Heaters— 
Electric is ‘ie me oe No. 25,618 17,510 19,045 
Gas o ive ois Ps ‘y 29,264 23,367 27,360 
Solid Fuel .. ae as as oF 59,056 41,087 421325 
Bathing Suits .. a tbe oie Doz. 135,726 1355743 156,509 
Baths, C.I.P.E. : be 7 No. 76,848 64,720 89,387 
Batteries, Wet Cell type se be on 1,164,623 1,145,715 1,398,985 
Beer (ezetiaing Waste Beer) axe oe "ooo gals. 182,506 192,344 208,557 
Biscuits i on or oe "000 Ib. 149,947 148,278 150,475 
Blankets ‘ie Pair 645,256 469,713 601,163 
Boots, Shoes and Slippers (not Rubber) — 
Boots and Shoes os ae ‘ooo pairs 16,795 16.249 18,071 
ee A a . as. af 1,715 1,459 1,878 
a oe aa es 9,578 6,966 8,558 
Bran (Wheaten) oe ack .. | Ton (2,000 Ib.) 318,108 304,394 274,307 
Brassieres 6 a ac ais Doz. 377,989 329,745 416,889 
Bricks, Clay .. i a os ’000 719,869 667,055 801,998 
Brooms af Gross 20,379 18,747 18,539 
Brushes (b) se ” 116,513 127,017 128,845 
Butter eS: Ton 131,166 163,589 156,117 
Candles ate Cwt. 16,931 14,256 8,611 
Cardigans, Sweaters, ete. oe Doz. 684,673 700,566 989,529 
Cement, nataee . an Ton 1,237,461 1,439,096 1,700,127 
Cheese < ee - 40,582 46.592 49,043 
Cigarettes a *e00 tb. 11,749 13,879 18,303 
Goth and Scouring Powders | fe ee Cwt. 83,426 94,447 99,187 
Cotto: os .. | "ooo sq. yds, 32.365 25,716 33,618 
ovonlen and Worsted oO te oe » 29,790 29,400 34,832 
ke— 
Metallurgical se aia an Ton 1,636,982 1,858,428 2,010,404 
Other a si te - 1,203,602 1,071,106 839,793 
Confectionery— 
Chocolate .. ar se Ss *o00 Ib. 61,276 58,961 62,599 
Other — we ao a a 73,735 76,644 76,872 
Blectric 
lectric a fy a ie No. 47,045 24,673 29,935 
Gas es 3 aie se 7" 37,889 25,039 28,047 
Toserts (all types) ee ate 3 ” 107,069 79,407 85,300 
Cordials and Syrups os o Ze 000 gals. 7,204 5,628 3,967 
Corsets and Corselets .. ae ae Doz. 131,305 122,262 155,408 
soon oad and Lotions— ai 
‘ace am ae er te 1934 4:923 5,412 
Hand Creams and Lotions os as ae a a85 3,124 4,800 
Other Skin Creams and Lotions oe. ” 9,264 6,958 9,102 
Custard Powder es ae iF *ooo Ib. 5,598 5.745 6,155 
Oycles, Assembled we ae a No. 84,931 75,378 Rs,063 





(@) Includes Kitbags. (d) Excludes Industrial Metal and Bristle. (ce) Includes Mixtures. 
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QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES: 








AUSTRALIA—continued. 
Article. Po 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Dynamos— 
Alternators .. oe wa ee No. 508 200 293 
Generators .. ite na ave a 16,256 8,194 9,332 
Electricity a Mill. kWh 11,297 12,045 13,707 
Bosmels ‘Natural and Synthetic . ea "ooo gals. 2,093 2,108 2,698 
Engines ~- 
Diesel, other than Marine sie ae No. 4,225 4:919 3,787 
Petrol — 
Marine ia a2 ofa oy 2,112 1,232 1,357 
Other (a) . a ee ss 26,206 16,527 23,680 
Essences. Flavouring—- 
Domestic .. ye ei Si Gal. 93,125 92,592 06,359 
Industrial .. ae ae eS Ps 258,651 198,092 245,812 
Face Powder .. i ee ae Cwt. 2,848 2,898 3,396 
Fans, Electric as Fe a No. 75,264 39,292 42,285 
Fats. Edible— 
Dripping... we me oe Cwt. 280,799 426,010 357,802 
Other is ‘oe * Py 261.427 237,902 264,267 
Fibrous Plaster Sheets .. -. | *ooo sq. yds. 16.470 15,418 16,185 
Fish, Tinned (including Fish Loaf) se ‘ooo Ib. 7,295 7,705 6,605 
Floorboards— 
Austrajian Timber .. ote « | ‘ooo super. ft. 76,147 87,009 I10,536 
Imported Timber : . a 9,272 3,943 3,845 
Flour, Wheaten (0) io « | Ton (2,000 Ib.) 1,721,15¢ |(c) 1,726,300 |{e) 1,609,058 
Flour. Self-raising a a ae Cwt. 1,255,099 1,105,835 1,116,278 
Fruit Juices .. Xe De es "ooo gals, 1,134 2,075 3,161 
Gas .. a ei is +. | Mill. cubic ft. 40,391 40,722 42,100 
Gloves— 
Dress— 
Lesther .. ae a6 ie Doz. pairs 15,393 25,254 12,113 
Other a we Be 3% ie 53.668 90,397 112,892 
Work. All types oe . re an 241,984 158,543 214,596 
Golf Clubs ae A f a5 Doz. 12,371 8,951 15,563 
Handkerchiefs— 
Men’s ae oe aA as on 1,047,452 979,959 1,224.162 
Women’s... as ar oe » 909,141 882,164 1,538,067 
Hats and Caps : és me 491,512 510,492 530,521 
ose, Rubber .. os ‘ooo lin. ft. 20,336 13,412 12,531 
Ice. a a ity a Ton 1,032,823 960,034 877,803 
fee Cream an i ne oe "ooo gals. 17,306 13,425 13,678 
tron and Steei— 
Pig Lrou me wa os ‘el ’ooo tons 1,430 1,692 1,827 
Ingot Steel .. ras pa ee ” 1,521 1,801 2,117 
Blooms and Billets .. os a °° 3,361 1,688 1,922 
rons, Electric ‘ae + es No. 226,207 179.842 229,910 
Jams and Preserves— 
Jams vi a FS *o00 Ib. 108,173 77,521 85,687 
Fruit, Preserved (dd)... He es = 256,133 | 228,379 338,562 
Vegetables, Preserved ra ee ” 100,446 66,306 40,265 
Jelly Crystals .. oe he os ” 11,927 9,553 11,028 
Kalsomine eas ae as is s 7,363 3,787 3,396 
Lacquer, Clear and ares ase ae Gal. 1,190,663 1,012,782 1,306,665 
Lard 7 at os Cwt. 35,363 41,266 40,973 
Lawn Mowers— 
Electric ss ws aA ae No. 28,717 12.849 21,922 
teak ts vn ee ‘ss 4 81k S05 arate 
0 ee 3 oe a . 142 186 3867 
Legther— , . 97,14 54, 3. 
je and Belting ae zs ee "ooo Ib. 38,636 | 38,298 38,675 
Barness, Skirt, etc. .. of ee ” 1,881 i 1,607 1,546 
Upholstery a6 Ka wie at *ooo aq. ft. 10,095 10,343 13,097 
Dressed from Hides .. a oe ” 44,753 | 46,541 §C,333 
Dressed from Skins .. ae oe ” 25,270 22,561 26,811 
Utme—Quick .. “ie jhe os ton 123,876 119,731 123.774 
Hydrated + : + ” 37,422 36,877 44,047 
Agricultural ee ” 87,942 99,883 108,746 
Linseed Oil-—from Local Crashing” es "ooo gals. 252 1,475 338 
from Unrefined oe ais ” 4,264 1,911 3,946 
Cubricating Oil os oe. es 7 15,880 11,290 14,240 
(a) Excludes Motor Car, Motor Cycle, Tractor and Aero Engines, (5) Includes Wheatmeal for 


Baking. (c) Iuctudes Sharps. (@) Includes Canned Apple, all types. 
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QUANTITY OF PRINCIPAL ARTICLES PRODUCED IN FACTORIES: 
AUSTRALIA—continued. 





y Unit of 

















{ 
Article. Quantity. | 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
dace > Sah « We ae eek Stirs te j ae 
aa Barley .. : oa Se ’o00 bus. i 6,073 | 6,620 { 7,078 
Margarine— : ' i ' 
Table a 6 Le ot “ooo Ib. ‘ 15,952 ° 15,856 H 21,866 
Other... a Be ae » : 56,168 49,337 | 49939 
Mattresses— Wire ete a en No. : 221,880 238,527 262,930 
Inner Spring = ashe a3 ‘ 280,084 329,604 418,811 
Soft Filled, etc. - wet - : 399,348 | 349,426 367,116 
Par Tinned .. 43 is ‘ooo Ib. { 161,808 1 209,376 160,268 
ik— 
Condensed .. oe “2.5 000 Ib. 117,527 . 124,063 94,944 
Concentrated (Whole) | = ere . 37,503 | 32,465 43,599 
Powdered (Whole) (a). - ee : 60,899 72,054 68,643 
Mops, Floor .. or ae Gross { 9,396 9,658 11,964 
Motor Bodies made : ‘ie oy No. 98.470 5 90,822 114,745 
Motor Spirit (including Benzo} oy xs ‘ooo gals ' 96,108 + 106,793 t 182,319 
Motors, Electric he as No. 610,363 : 601,659 972,887 
Nails . . ie oa . 7 Ton | 24,751 , 18,392 | 22,008 
Neckties ie - as +f Doz. 1 412,755 > 22,590 589,142 
Newsprint ae an $5 ae Ton : 32,648 34,010 5 60,406 
Oatmeal including Rolled Oats .. ae Cwt. : 363,398 383,237 400,095 
' 
Paint—Water .. ; fos} aas4s | 24796 31,930 
i F i ‘ooo gals 1513 ! 4,300 5,180 
Peanut Butter and Paste oa "ooo Ib. : 3,209 3,419 45313 
Se Ss . | Ho. i 7711357 ' 131,699 153,048 
ickles ooo pin’ ! 9,74 7,388 ! 6,896 
Pigments—Colours ground in oil. oe | Cwt. : 14.337 18,028 19,047 
gine Osite ve aol a | 223,448 : Bpcee 172,807 
ite Lea ie ‘s \ 181,704 284 
Other, including Dry Colours ' 7 257,882 204,684 3375794 
Plywood, ~ inch basis .. .. | ooo 8q. ft. 159,153 |! 115,728 161,581 
pol olard ae a 36 as (2,000 Ib.) | 358,883 | 369,243 335,890 
yjamas— { ‘ 
Men’s and Boy's (Suits only) .. : Doz. 226,963 | 180,147 | 2735423 
Women’s and Girl’s {inel. Nightdresses) . = 93 | 300,401 289,104 422,010 
| : 
Racquet Vrames (all types) ! is 14,948 | 17,391 22,224 
Refrigerators—Commercial i No. 1,925 | 1,127 1,442 
sigs Uelsatindls Domestic dé ae, ete lee | 182.134 274-487 
le var : 59,470 18,55 4520 
Ropes and Cables (excluding Wire) ‘ PS | 141,420 | 105,519 115,182 
1 1 . 
Sauce. i ‘ooo pints | 30,643 | 25,977 | , 25,770 
Sausage Casings ; Cwt. . poi ' a8 aces 
: ” 217,709 ! 09,253 08,382 
Shirts (Men’s and Boys’ » ie a | Doz. ra0rsgs H 881,447 | 1,239,471 
sa Si oa bow No. 33,001 ! 20,505 24,907 
Flakes and Chips 5 Ome ras Bor | tt 
: ' - fi ‘ 601 140) 
Industrial (including Woot Scouring Soap)! iy ' 88,676 | 84,173 99;983 
Totlet and Hand ; ie | . | aoe ; pibie | og 448 
“ ” j 316,050 | 272,630 300,24) 
Shaving, acineine Sticke and Creams - | rp 7,039 - 7,095 7,076 
Soft : ot ” j 18,858 ' 14,512 18,954 
Beane is oe aaGioe8 fas .098 | 144,215 
Sue . ” i 7,810 1 7,561 9547 
Soap Extracts and Powders xa 3 i 29, To: 885,158 890,241 
Socks and Stockings { rma ite ee 
Men’s Fee af -. | Doz, pairs 1,461,517 | 1,574,846 1,894,936 
Ate ie sd as Se | ” deta ; 25337,332 2,793,050 
re Sav on ns 3 1,505, 422,40 570,167 
Soup (Tinned) .. ae re -. | *ooo pints 438399 : 22,621 25,509 
Spades and Shovels a0 ss as | Doz. 31,257 | 21,821 25,322 
ahaa et ee ive 7 se] Cwt. 329947 : are 334,298 
o oe a 137,565 70,385 90,339 
Steel, Structural, Fabricated ae os Ton 119,205 | 130,029 134,607 
Stoves, Ovens and Ranges— : ‘ ; ‘ : 
Domestic Cooking— { i 
Solid Fuel a: No. 71,695 | $7,033 50,376 
Rivetrio(e) os . ae ” ee \ 350731 43,040 
an ar 101,769 , 35395 1,50 
Sugar—Raw (04 net titre) ass cepa Ton 745,401 | 948,886 1,254,387 
Refined : a “ ” 493,486 | 440,326 449,015 
Sulphate of Ammonia .. ae os ‘i 63,815 | 70,174 70,811 
Superphosphate 35 ae 2 is 1,597,080 | 1,581,001 1,771,196 
(a) Includes Malted Milk and Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods. (6) Includes industrial flakes and 


chips. (c) Includes Stovettes, Cookers, etc. 
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AUSTRALIA—continued. 
+ o] 
Article. Quoine: 958-52, 1952793. | 1953-54 
Taicum Powder Cwt. : 20,944 ' 24,637 | 30,185 
Tallow— ‘ i 
Toedib: a 833,236, 1,120,308 ' 1,101,114 
Edible 232,024 « 317,722 | 388,222 
Tiles, Roofing— ‘ ; 
Cement : a 23 ad *000 66,483 ! 16,934 } 44,651 
Terracotta .. fa a aia ss 48,859 | 57,077 63,782 
Vimher— , j : 
From Native Logs— ‘ ‘ 
Hardwood ne, a «+ | ’000 super. ft. 1,166,114 1,115.423 ' 1,159,163 
Softwood . a a " 226,652 224,374 { 235,383 
From Tmportea Loge— ; : 

Softwood rr aay io i} 13,465 13,588 | 20,627 
Toasters, Electric (Domestic) ie No. 198,599 117,825 | 154,360 
Tobacco Gs ne + ‘ooo Ib 21,615 22,334 | 23,400 
Tomato Juice .. ; Gal. 1,003,804 boy, 863,640 | 622,314 
Towels Doz. j 506,965 | 626,672 659,987 
Transformers and Converters— ; ' 

Above 20 k.v.a, : oe on No. ; 3,039 3,250 2,949 
Below 20 k.v.a. : i a H 235,612 207,084 309,901 
Twine (all types) Cwt. 110,557 86,455 107,629 
Tyres, Pneumatic— | 
Motor Car and Motor Cycle. oe No. 1,874,857 1,288,352 ; 2,214,041 
Truck and Omnibus os es ” ; 587,806 329,848 | 509,663 
All Other (excl. Bieyele) “a a 114,653 75,834 | 165,865 
a ' 
Umbrellas 5 : 367,306 | 338,548 | 430,422 
Underwear “ooo doz. | 3,681 3,243 | 4,239 
Vacuum Cleanere (Domestic) No. ; 64,065 | 38,398 | 57.275 
Varnishes “ooo gals. | 3,575 ¢ 2,930 35235 
' ! 
Washing Machines, Household, Electric No. y 99,429 | 91,384 ! 146,259 
Weatherboards— | : 
Australian Timber ‘ooo super. ft. ' 20,921 20,944 | 24,880 
{Imported Timber = ‘ 4,680 3,003 1 3.272 
Wheatmeal (a) .. Ton (2,000 Ib.) ! 90,255 88,101 | 137,732 
Wheelbarrows (Metal) No. | 67,573 62,364 1 73,874 
Wireless— : ‘ 
Cabinets— | : 
Wood G3 ie ais ae No. : 78,186 55,044 | 82,603 
Other ats oie as os oy ! 288,296 190,098 ! 304,452 
Receiving Sets ee a ae os t 358,379 298,955 , 437-513 
Wool Scoured— | 
For Sale is ae ne ‘ooo Ib. | 38,843 37,348 | 40,536 
For use in own works. . pe ae ra 1 30,116 | 29,218 38,246 
On Commission 2 a a 9 H 51,839 | 57,479 | 57,735 
Wool Tops ae ste ss fe is 24,815 4 26.467 | 32,755 
Yarn (6) | 
Cotton } 34,461 | 27,611 38,101 
Woollen : ae a ie oy 17,002 | 15,468 | 19,868 
Worsted a2 be ai ma ae : 19,500 | 20,141 26,076 
H 


Zinc Oxide (See Pigments) ‘ 





(a) Yixcludes Wheatmeal for Baking included with Flour. (6) Including mixtures predominantly 
of the fibro mentioned. 


§ 11. Individual Industries. 


1. General.—Particulars in pages 328-55, §§ 2-9 afford a general view of the 
magnitude of industries in the sixteen groups adopted by the Conference of Statisticians 
in 1930. While it is not possible, within the limits of this work, to give a detailed account 
of each industry, particular industries dealt with hereunder are of special importance 
because of the employment which they provide for labour and capital or for other features 
of special interest. Where there are only one or two establishments in a particular 
industry in the State or the Commonwealth, details of activities are not published, but 
ate combined with some other factory group so that operations of individual concerns will 
not be disclosed. 

The statistics in the following tables should be read in the light of the following 
definitions. 

Factory. A factory is taken to be a manufacturing establishment in which four 
or more persons are employed or in which power, other than manual, is used. 
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Average Number of Persona Employed. All persons employed in the manufacturing 
activities of a factory are counted as factory emplovees, including working proprietors 
and “ out-workers ”’. The average number of persons employed means, in general, the 
average number over the whole year and not the average over the period worked. 

Value of Materials Used. This item includes the value, in the usual sense, of the 
materials used, stores used, containers, tools replaced, and materials used in repairs to 
plant. 

Value of Fuel. etc., Used. This item includes also the cost of power and light used, 
of lubricants and of water. 

Value of Output. The amounta given under this heading represent the sefling value 
at the factory of goods made or processed during the year, including by-products, also 
the value of other work done. 

Value of Production. The value of production is obtained by deducting ‘“ Value 
of materials used” and ‘“‘ Value of fuel used ’’, as defined above, from the “ Value of 
output ”. This method of valuing factory production has been adopted by the Statistical 
offices throughout Australia. 

Rated Horse-power of Engines Used. Statistics of power used in factories other than 
Central Electric Stations relate to the ‘rated horse- power ” of engines ordinarily in use. 

For more detailed definitions see § 1, par. 6 of this chapter, page 325. 

Details of rome of the principal articles produced in factories in Australia during 
the years 1951-52 to 1953-54 are shown in the table in the preceding pages (§ 10). 

2. Portland Cement and Cement Goods.—The manufacture of Portland Cement and 
Cement Goods is an important industry included in Class I. Particulars for the three 
industries under this genera] heading are shown for 1953-54 and for a selected number of 
years in the following table. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS, ETC.,.AND OTHER CEMENT 
GOODS. 


AUSTRALIA, 1953-54. 











Portland | Cement | Other 
ortlan emen 
Items. Cement. | Sheets and ping Total. 
Mouldings. - 
Number of factories i Br se 13 16 450 479 
Number of persons employed oe ee 2,727 2,314 4,263, 9,304 
Balaries and wages paid... és £ 2,330,546 1,977,141 3,127,316 7.435,003 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 3,642,068 178,984 128,710 3,949,762 
Value of materials used... £ 4,850,898 4,376,761 6,784,832 16,012,491 
Value of production £ 5,358,132 3,381,432 5458,863 14,198,427 
Total value of output £ 13,551,098 7:937;177 12,372,405 34,160,680 
Value of land and buildings | £ 1,652,966 903,092 1,650,410 4,206,468 
Value of plant and machinery £& 7,543,725 1,288,664. 1,963,358 10,795,747 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily In ‘ase h.p. 67,337 9,060 12,863 89,260 
AUSTRALIA, 
Ttems. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

Number of factories ae 132 450 526 559 504 479 
Number of persons employed os 3,932 8,033 9.192 9,851 9,352 9,304 
Balartes and wages paid 3 £’000 897 3.673 4,860 6,469 6,942 9,435 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £’000 562 1,444 1,704 2,418 3,436 3,950 
Value of materials used we £’000 1,542 6,671 9.025 12,698 14,303 16,013 
Value of production ae £’o00 2,385 6,540 8,635 11,169 12,197 14,198 
Total value of output £’000 4,489 | 14,655] 19,454] 26,285 29,936 | 34,161 
Value of land and buildings — £'000 1,350 2,283 3,250 3,466 3,890 |: 4,206 
Value of plant and machinery = £’o000 2,516 3,970 4,691 6,455 10,018 10,796 
Horse-power of angio ordinary in 

use. hp. | 29.617 | 71.000 | 75,984 | 81,691 91,880 | 89,260 





3. Chemicals, Drugs and Medicines.—In 1945-46 the classification of factories was 
amended to provide for the separate tabulation of factories engaged in the production of 
Industria] and Heavy Chemicals and Acids and those engaged in producing Pharmaceutical 
and Toilet Preparations, which previously had been combined. Details for each of these 
industries are given in the next two tables for 1953-54 with comparisons with previous 
years, However, it should be noted that in order to avoid the publication of confidential 
information, particulars relating to Industrial and Heavy Chemicals include details for 
the Explosives industry. 
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{INDUSTRIAL AND HEAVY CHEMICALS AND ACIDS (INCLUDING EXPLOSIVES). 























1953--54- 
Ttems. N.S.W. } Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. lv. Auvst.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. ais a, 76 15 ol 9 1 234 
Number of persons employed . 4,742) 5,727, 258) 730) (a) (a) 11,765 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 4,196,444) 4,665,155} 192,893) 624,965, (a) (a) | 9,906,692 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ | 1,435,389, 653,136} 46,515] 544,230, (a) (a) | 2,756,787 
Value of materials used £ |13,981,105} 9,560,899] 266,344! 1,006,412) (a) (a) 125,157,890 
Yalue of production .. £ 9:715,615) §,207,762{ 436,121{ 1,849,361{ (a) (z} {20,643,716 
Total value of output. . £ |25,132,109'18,421,797| 748.980] 3,400,003) (a) (a) 148,558,393 
Value of land and buildings  £ | 6,906,646] 5,422,095} 103,782] 705,645| (a) (a) 13,389,044 
Value of plant and machinery £ |13,770,583] 7,545,472] 165,874) 1,630,483/ (a) (a) {23,572,816 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily 
in use a om bp. 38,332) 43,428) 1,584 4,539} (a) (a) 90,807 
AUSTRALIA, 
Items, 1945-46. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. |/1951-52. 11952-53. 11953-54. 
Number of factories wie 165 199 207 219 229 234 
Number of persons employed F wv: 10,228 9,749 | 10,615 | 11,504 | 11,253 | 11,765 
Salaries and wages paid ie £’000 3,450 4,890 6,243 8,539 8,928 9,907 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used. £’000 618 1,064 1,546 2,110 2,210 2,757 
Value of materials used . . £'000 6,007 10,522 | 16,857 | 21,097 | 19,538 | 25,158 
Value of production 38 £’000 6,627 9,075 | 13,373 | 17,180 | 16,879 | 20,643 
Total value of output .. Su £’000 13,252 20,661 | 31,776 | 40,387 | 38,627 | 48,558 
Value of land and buildings ‘Se £’000 11,697 10,696 7,770 8,828 | 11,923 | 13,389 
Value of plant and machinery... £’000 10,964 9,708 | 11,043 | 12,507 | 19,612 | 23,573 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily 
in use ee -_ ts h.p. 69,399 72,183 | 74,613 | 76,890 | 85,254 | 90,807 
(a) Not available for publication ; included with total for Australia. 
PHARMACEUTICAL AND TOILET PREPARATIONS. 
1953-54. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas, | Australia. 
Number of factories .. ae 121 62 5 13 4] 3 208 
Number of persons employed .. 3,006) 2,303} (a) 480 102] (a) 6,012 
Salarie: and wages paid £ | 1,865,322] 1,629,862} (a) 290,633 56,176] (a) | 3,898,486 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 74,173| 132,321] (a) 26,642 35319| (a) 237,817 
Value of materials used £ | 6,105.137| 4,509.185| (a) 1,085,653] 124,676; {@) {12,017,485 
Value of production .. £ |} 8,433,756} 3,754,452] (a) 462,928] 174,398! (a) |12,968,772 
Total value of output £ }14,013,066} 8,395,958] (a) 1,575.223| 302,393] (a) {25,224,074 
Value of land and buildings £ { 1,658,301] 2,754,349] (a) 175,836] 125,281] (a) | 4,755,228 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 630,444] 1,045,369] (a) 78,939 28,947) (@) | 1,792,512 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily 
in use a es bp. 3,513 7,680} {a) 1,295 187} (a) 12,777 
AUSTBALIA. 
Items. 1945-46, 1950- $1./1951-52. | 1952~53.| 1953-54. 
Number of factories .. srs ae 215 201 208 206 208 
Number of persons employed os 5.514 5,538 6,149 5,363 6,012 
Salaries and wages paid £’oo0 1,699 2,423 3.433 3,468 3,898 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 57 gt 150 197 238 
Value of materials used «- £000 5,402 8,291 9,877 9,784 | 12,017 
Value of production oss as £’000 4,790 8,985 | 10,314 | 10,188 | 12,969 
Total value of output... Bs £’000 10,249 17,767 | 20.341 | 20,169 | 25,224 
Value of land and buildings a £’000 1,534 1,963 3,332 3,931 4755 
Value of plant and machinery .. £’000 598 823 1,286 1,569 1,793 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily 
in use ae Be ‘esa hep 6,324 8,357 ' 10,618 ) 12,238 ! 12,777 








(a) Not available for publication ; included with total for Australia. 


4. White Lead, Paint and Varnish.—The following table shows particulars of this 
ndustry for each State during 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of years. 
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WHITE LEAD, PAINTS AND VARNISH. 




















1953-54- 
Items. | N.S.W. | Victoria. { Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.} Tas. { Australia. 
Number of factories .. ad 77| 57) 17| 13 8 2 174 
Number of persons employed .. 2,768 1,306] 292 480} (a) (a) 45934 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,119,824! 1,021,726] 195,245] 360,585 (a At 3,756,752 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 233,251 65,789] 12,816 21,42 (a {a 337,126 
Value of materials used £ | 9,793,104] 4,969,046] 1,338,015] 2,114,382} (4 {a) }18,603,030 
Value of production .. £1 4,750,134] 3,270,397) 805,743] 924,162} (a) (a) | 9,891,088 
Total value of output £ 114,776,489! 8,205,232] 2,556,574 3,059,964] (a) (a) }28,831,244 
Value of land and buildings  £ } 2,032,348} 1,071,61 246,727} 618,610) (a) {a} } 4,065,912 
Value of plant and machinery £ 945,044 766,301f 133,052} 344,586] (a) (a) | 2,230,202 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily 
fn use ie is hp. 13,640! 5,979) 1,100 3,466} (a) (a) 22,719 
AUSTRALIA, 
jl 
Items. 1938~39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953754. 
Number of factories - 102 149 154 158 | 175 174 
Number of persons employed aie 2,271 4,526 4;:985 5,141! 4,622 4,934 
Salaries and wages paid £’000 535 2,097 2,784 3,378 | 31346 35757 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 45 171 229 303 | 258 337 
Value of materials used a% £’000 2,275 10,903 14,157 16,623 14,657 18,603 
Value of production 7 £000 1,585 5,296 7,010 8,112 | 8,583 9,897 
Total value of output P £000 3,905 16,370 21,396 24,038 | 23,498 28,831 
Value of land and pulldings £000 } 761 2,038 2,831 3,213 3,669 4,066 
Value of plant and machinery  £’o00 324 1,345 1,548 1,842 2,113 2,230 
Horse-power of sugnies ordinarily in | 
use fs ie L.p. 7,696 17,681 19,875 21,412 22,769 22,719 








(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 


5. Soap and Candle Factories.—The following table shows particulars of factories 
in the Soap and Candle industry in each State for 1953-54 and for Australia for a series 
of years :— 


SOAP AND CANDLES. 





























1953-54- BS et Bp oN spate 
j 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. oe 48 23 8 4 3 3 89 
Number of persons emuloyed a6 1,884 680 282) 133 ” (a) 3,058 
Salaries and wages £ | 1,631,281] 562,584} 194,986] 104,081 ta (a) | 2,544,461 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 170,656| 219,289 17,46. 13,308} a) 3} 427,601 
Value of materials used £ | 5,801,573! 3,264,735} 630,805] 252,984| (a) (a) |10,213,932 
Value of production .. £ | 4,319,477) 1,773,247] 392,345! 136,068 {a 8 6,731,952 
Total value of output.. £& |10,291,706} 5,257,271] 1,040,614] 402,360 a (a) [17,373,485 
Value of land and buildings £ 601,286; 738,249] 108,837) 77,072) (a) (ay | 1,565,269 
Value of plant and machinery £ 932,894) 1,070,399} 133,836 77,765} (a) (a) |} 2,243,993 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily 
Inuse_.. . hp. 4,532 2,711 862 513! (a) (a) 8.795 
{a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. 
AUSTRALIA. 
| 
Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-52. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories as 65 90 93 88 89 8y 
Number of persons employed wed 2,620 3,646 3,502 3440 3,028 3,058 
Salaries and wages paid s £000 501 1,605 1,974 2,555 2,460 23544 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 76 285 353 453 475 427 
Value of materials used Ae £*o00 1,568 5:499 6,330 8,384 8,846 10,214 
Value of production 8 £’000 1,886 41442 4,609 4,638 6,324 6,732 
Total value of output é £000 33530 10,226 11,292 13,475 15,645 17,373 
Value of land and buildings £’000 666 1,115 1,200 1,301 1,487 1,565 
Value of plant and machinery £’o00 577 I,20I 1,341 7,693 | 7,985 2,244 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in 
use. + hp. 5,267 7,515 7447 8,769 8,606 8.795 
Materials used— 
Tallow cwt. | 535,512 1,008,257 11,123,895 11,134,935 |1,024,772 [1,120,528 
Alkali for Soap (a) 194,869 | 326,648 | 343,378 | 403,241 | 386,176 | 377,451 
Coconut oil—refined and unrefined 
ewt. | 138,954 | 78,893 91,404 | 113,203 95,825 86,576 
Articles produced— 
Soap (6) ewt. | 978,113 }1,174,605 |1,365,669 j1,304,987 |1,208,853 [1,247,228 
Soap Extracts and Powders * 191,232 |} 697,848 | 754,758 | 929,310 | 885,158 | 890,241 
Candles made .. $5 28.649 21,245 12,877 16,931 14,256 8,611 
(a) Includes Soda Ash. (0) Soap made in all factories including those not classified aa ‘‘ Soap 


and Candle ’’ factories. 


NoTE.—Preliminary figures of production in 1954-55 were Soap, 1,268,488 cwt. ; Soap Extracts and 
Powders, 1,003,592 cwt. 


VALUE OF OUTPUT AND VALUE OF PRODUCTION 


PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, AUSTRALIA, 1953-54 


PLANT, EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY, INCLU3ING 
MACHINE TOOLS 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, CABLES & APPARATUS 


MOTOR VEHICLE REPAIRS 


CONSTRUCTION & REPAIR OF TRAMCARS & 
RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK : 
SAWMILLS 


ELECTRIC LIGHT & POWER WORKS 


SMELTING, CONVERTING, REFINING & ROLLING 
OF IRON & STEEL 
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HOSIERY & OTHER KNITTED GOODS 

TAILORING & READY-MADE CLOTHING 
CONSTRUCTION & ASSEMBLY OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
PRINTING (INCLUDING BOOKBINDING) 
CONSTRUCTION OF MOTOR BODIES 
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6. Chemica) Fertilizers.—The following table shows particulars of the factories 
engaged in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers in each State during 1953-54 and for 
Australia for a series of years. Details of the consumption, imports and exports of 
fertilizers will be found in Chapter XXI.—Agricultural Production. 


CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS. 











1953-54- ae 

Items. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust. 'W. Aust. Tas. | Australis. 
Number of factories . 14 9 oS -7 is Bl 51 
Number of persons employed . 1,066 1,336) (a) 860' 889! (a) 4:531 
Salaries and wages paid £| 968,553] 1,210,919, (a) 735.765} 769,629, (a) 3,987,924 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 433,929] 176,998 (a) 82,650; 126,291! (a) 842,305 
Value of materials used £ } 3,376,396] 6,141.636 (a) 3542,292, 4,827,575, (a) 20,520,982 
Value of production . . £ | 1,610,328} 2,922,067; (a) —|1,312,569'1,566,225; (a) 8,109,140 
Total value of output £ | 5,420,653| 9,240,751 (a) 4:937,511/6,51 4,091 (a) 29.472,427 


Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,665,728) 1,148,388 {a) 963,111[1,530, 3191 (a) 8,606,852 


Value of land and buildings £ | 2,394,091] 754,092 (a) | 495,985]1,518, 466) (a) 6,067,213 
Horse-power of engines ordi- | 














varily in use i h.p. 12,622 13,7171 (a) 6.3991 4.863) (a) 41,044 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-5x. | 1951-52.» 1952-53. . 1953-54. 
Number of factories oa 36 51 | 49 49 5! | 52 
Number of persons employed Re 2,540 3,889 | 4,012 4,325 4,483 4532 
Salaries and wages paid “ee £’000 601 2,051 j 2,540 3,361 3.759 3.98% 
Value of power, fuel. etc., used £’000 114 407 440 589 786 | 842 
Value of materials used bea £’000 3,231 12,737 | 14,014 20,297 21,100. 20,521 
Value of production a £’000 | 1,600 3,998 | 4,312 5,998 7.255 | 8,109 
Total value of output : £'000 | 4,945 17,142 ! 18,766 26,884 29,141 ° 29,472 
Value of land and buildings £’o00 | 1,449 3,633 | 32900 45244 4.794 / 6,067 
Value of plant and machinery £’o000 | 2,353 4,849 , 5.418 5,804 6,215 8,067 
Horse-power of sneins ordinarily in | i ; 
use AG : h.p 18,165 30,855 36.274 38.220 39.8 §> 41,644 


(a) Nat available for pu ication figures are included in the total for Australia. 


7. Iron and Steel Works and Engineering.—{i) General. In 1945-46 the classification 
of factories was amended to provide for the tabulation in four separate groups of those 
industries previously included under Tron and Steel and Engineering. The first group 
(Smelting, Converting, Refining and Rolling of Iron and Steel) covers blast furnacee, 
steel works and rolling mills. The second group, Foundries (Ferrous), covers those 
engaged in the founding of iron and steel. The third group (Plant, Equipment and 
Machinery including Machine Tools) covers those industries engaged in the production 
of boilers, engines, machines and machinery, machine tools, structural stcel fabrications. 
steel furniture, etc. The fourth group (Other Engineering) includes jobbing and general 
engineers, not elsewhere included. 

(ii) Smelting, Converting. Refining and Rolling of Iron and Steel. In the following 
table particulars are shown for each State for 1953-54 and for Australia in selected yeare 
for the group Smelting, Converting, Refining and Rolling of Iron and Steel. 


SMELTING, CONVERTING, REFINING AND ROLLING OF IRON AND STEEL. 











1953-54. ; 
Items. NS.W, | Victoria. | Q"land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust, Tas. | Australia 
Number of factories . 19! 10! ns 3) : fe 33 
Number of persons employed . 15,218) 1,133! i (a) (a) ite 16,658 
Salaries and wages paid £ 14,302,365, 1,006,430, wa {a) (a) Se 15,608,810 
Value of power, fuel. etc., used £ 13,359,219 242,561) a (a) (a) as 15,430,293 
Value of materials used £& (87,472,332: 886,147) 2: (a) (a) ae. 88,802,180 
Value of production .. £ 125.443, 829 1,302,276) ah {a) (a). a 27,994,696 
Total value of output £ 1126275380; 2,430,984 Se (a) (a) ee 132227178 
Value of Iand and buildings £1 5.944,965, 514,280, co (a) (a) +5 6,508,440 
Vaiue of plant and machinery £ |23,369, 634, 682,764 ie (a) (a) |. 524,278,983 
Horse-power of engines ordi- : | . 
narily in use - h.p. 276,331 8,650 ite (a) (a) 287,613 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1945-46. 1949-50.! 1950-51. poe, | 1952-53.! | 1953-54. 
Number of fartorics : ie oe 27 30 30 | oO 33 
Number of persons employed és -- | 10.453 ] 11,509 | 13,419 | 14. E+ : 16,188 16,688 
Salaries and wages paid 335 £’000 4,164 6.978 9.245 11,904 |! 14,455 | 15,609 
Value of power, fuel. etc., used Sis £’000 2,777 5.516 7,396 11,186 | 14,683 15,43” 
Value of materials used .. se £’000 | 19,134 | 29,747 | 40,580 | 53,342 1 76.083 ' 88,802 
Value of production A sie £’000 7,393 { 12,784 16,594 { 20,321 27-336 | 27,995 
Total value of output =... “ee £'000 | 29,304 | 48.047 65,070 84.839 | 118,404 | 132,227 
Value of tand and buildings sis £’000 2,197 2,812 3,259 | 4,064 j 5.278 6.508 
Value of plant and machinery a £’000 5.669 7,185 9.191 | 14,992 | 20.733 | 24.279 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. } 198.317 !213.529 1.216.637 218.857 | 248.440 | 287,618 


{a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 
4032/55.—12 
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Particulars of the production of pig-iron and steel will be found in Chapter XXVI.— 
Mineral Industry. 

(iii) Foundries (Ferrous). Particulars covering those industries classified as founding 
of iron and steel are shown for each State for 1953-54 and for Australia in selected yeare 
in the following table :— 



































FOUNDRIES—FERROUS. 
1953-54- 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . . Ze oul 304 22 23 17] 357 
Number of persons employed . . 2,599| 2,430. 652 540) 390 6,611 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 2,110,312) 1,827,025] 461,065] 428,681} 301,695 5,128,778 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 265,816] 227,737 37,642] 89,116] 81,577 701,908 
Value of materials used £ | 1,451,376] 1,477,273| 375,815] 413,507! 338,896) 4,056,867 
Value of production .. £ | 2,780,733} 2,700,264! 871,065] 692.255! 425,133 7,469,450 
Total value of output £ | 4,497,925] 4.405,294! 1,284,52211,194,878] 845,606 12,228,225 
Value of land and buildings £ 953,049| 814,130| 257,266} 167,962) 106,172. 2,298,579 
Value of plant and machinery £ 915,374] 595.382! 302,151} 199,017) 111,361 2,123,285 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use h.p. o.o404 8,022 2,567 2,561 2,325 25,415 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1945-46. | 1949-50. | 1950-51.] 1951-52.| 1952~53.] 1953-54- 
Number of factories 312 353 358 365 373 357 
Number of persons employed sd 53344 6,346 7,198 7,243 6,584 6,611 
Salaries and wages paid £’000 1,612 2,985 4,134 5,252 4,989 5,129 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 161 341 475 633 642 702 
Value of materials used .. + £7000 1,210 2,116 3.262 4:331 4,026 4,057 
Value of production £000 2,341 4,648 6,024 7,622 75337 7,469 
Total value of output .. £’000 3,712 7,105 9,761 | 12,586 | 12,005 | 12,228 
Value of land and buildings £'000 988 1,207 1,570 1,736 2,144 2,299 
Value of plant and machinery £’000 619 1,063 1,357 1,574 1,923 2,123 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use b.p. 13,381 19.306 | 23.976) 25.107 | 24.467) 25,415 
(iv) Plant, Equipment and Machinery (including Machine Tools). The next 


table shows particulars for this group for each State during 1953-54 and for Australia 
for the years 1945-46 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 


PLANT, EQUIPMENT AND MACHINERY (INCLUDING MACHINE TOOLS). 
































1953-54- 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust) Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. an 953 616) 112 145 82 3 1,911 
Number of persons employed .. 24,012 20,260 5,599) 8,186) 2,653 130 60,840 
Salaries and wages paid £& |19,212,170116,120,49013,764,549} 6,521,264|1,903,496| 97,757147,619,726 
Value of power. fuel, etc., used £ 900,878} 677,928} 165,357) 389,234} 83,859] 1,329] 2,218,585 
Value of materials used £ |27,440,068]23,199,455|4,460,730 10,634,313|2,454,591| 99,215}/68,288,370 
Value of production £ 130,402.028|26,363,060}5,810,365 10,169,326 3,121,083! 131,344175,997,206 
Total value of output. . £ 158,742,974|50,240,443) 10436452 21,192,871/5,659,533] 231,888]146504161 
Value of land and buildings £ |10,988,658| 9,318,213]1,161,275) 2,254,175/1,394,980] 141,290/25,258,591 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 8,836,963) 8,031,872]1,179,074] 2,134,396)1,052,654} 100,068)21 335,028 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily 
{n use - a h.p. 82,219 | 14,908 24,096 9,351 498} 198,300 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1945-46. | 1949-50. | 1950~51.| 1951-52.| 1952-53-} 1953-54. 
Number of factories ‘ z 1,038 1,498 1,555 1,684 1,787 I,QUL 
Number of persons employed ; 46,123 56,344 | 60,990 | 64,066 | 60,140 | 60,840 
Salaries and wages paid £’000 14,259 26,495 | 35:215 |} 45,434 | 45,414 | 47,620 
Value of power, fuel, ete. used £’000 605 1,075 1,434 1,937 2,095 2,219 
Value of materials used. . £’000 16,455 38,457 | 53,040 | 68,943 | 63,134 | 68,288 
Value of production £’000 21,044 40,958 | 55,934] 71,810 | 70,790 | 75,997 
Total value of output .. £’000 38,104 80,490 | 110,408 | 142,690 | 136,019 | 146,504 
Value of land and buildings £’000 7.22 12,680 | 15,904 | 19,383 | 22,332 | 25,259 
Value of plant and machinery’... £'00o0 7,046 12,571 | 14,968 | 17,870 | 19,784 | 21,335 
Rorse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. 101,810 | 158,402 } 205,736 | 196,664 | 197,031 | 198,300 








(v) Other Engineering. Details covering jobhing and general engineering works 
not elsewhere included are shown for each State for 1953-54 and for Australia in selected 


years: in the following table. 
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OTHER ENGINEERING. 














ERA 
Items. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q'land. 's. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
1 ( : : 

Number of factories . zl 743; 787, 124 160 143 BS 2,041 
Nurnober of persons employed . \ 5,641 8,702) 1,37! 2,929 gos, 1,430: 20,981 
Salaries and wages paid £ 3, 860 688 6,582,568 847,675.2,121,462 557,517 1,123,657 15,099,567 
Value of power, fuel. etc.. used£ 158,533) 208,746 26,223) 72,159 32, 863 32,211! 536,735 
Value of materials used £ | 4,023,214! 7,810,002] 851,908'2,042, 321, 631,312'1,038,025 16,426,782 
Value of production . £ | 6,372, 264) 10,461,303 1,334,530 3,078,026 914,336 1,594,301 23, 754,760 
Total vilue of output £ |10,554,011/18,510, O51) 2,212,661 5,192,506,1,578,511 2,664,537.40,71 25277 


Value of land and buildings £ | 3,006,163) 4,224,179 465.185.1,109,771] 430.812 664,385 9.900.495 
Value of plant and machinery £ 1,877,506, 3,363,449} 398,345 "Bob, 362 224,558 373,379. 7,043,599 
Horse-power of engines ordi- | | 




















warily in uses. Map. | _ 15,605! 28,618: __3.617'_7,9251__ayru2l__ 4.207 62,774 
AUSTRALIA, 

Items. | 1945-46. 1949-50. | 1950-51.| 1951-52. 9 52-53-4 1953-54. 
Number of factories... ve - 963 7.495 1,627 | 1,853 | 1,975 | 2,041 
Number of persons employed aC os 13,112 16,798 | 18,487 | 20,398 | 20,005 | 20,981 
Salaries and wages paid wi £'000 3,634 6,977 9.495 | 13,124 , 13,804 | 15,100 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used... £’000 162 245 291 413 460 530 
Value of materials used . . oy £’000 3:599 6,637 9,855 | 14,268 14.041 16,427 
Value of production ea te £’000 | 53432 11,086 | 15,323 | 20,681 | 21,551 | 23,755 
Total value of output .. a £’000 9,193 17.964 | 25,469 | 35,362 | 36,052 | 40,712 
Value of land and buildings a £'000 2,369 5,191 5,089 7,021 8,285 9,900 
Valie of plant and machinery... £’000 2,091 3,515 4,098 53434 6,366 7064 


Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. 26,095 41,668 | 47,396 { 56,397 | 59.024 62,774 








8. Extracting and Refining of Non-ferrous Metals; Alloys~—The following table 
shows particulars of establishments engaged in metal extraction and ore reduction including 
secondary recovery of metals, but excluding blast furnaces engaged in production of pig 
iron from iron ore, for each State during 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of years. 
It should be noted that as ‘‘ Ore Boneficiation and Concentration’, formerly included 
as part of this section of Manufacturing Industry, was transferred to the Mining Industry 
in 1952-53 details for that and later years are not comparable with those for 1951-52 and 
earlier years. 


EXTRACTING AND REFINING OF NON-FERROUS METALS ; ALLOYS. 














ue o 1953-54: 
: 1 
Items. . NSW. | Victoria. ! Q'land. |S. Aust. IW. ait Tas. |Au-tralia, 
! 1 (a 
* ! Bee ie = sie. 
Number of factories . 27 21 6 3 ss 2 £9 
Number of persons employed . 1,363) 258° 462! (b) 3 (b) 6.892 
Salaries and wages paid £. 1,253,657, 228,228! 569,829 (b) as (b) 6,069.180 
Value cf power, fuel, etc., used£ 489,711' 34496, 554,456,  () i (b) 3,062,733 
Value of materials used £ 10,046,410! 1,999,559,11,127.630,  (b) Sse (b) 53,710,725 
Valine of production .. £ | 2,105,338 562,013! 1,724.719' (db) rs (bd) 112,648,166 
Total value of output £ (12,641,459, 2,596,068 13,466,805 (b) - (b) 69.421,624 


(b) | 2,742,576 


Value of land and buildings & | 
(d) 5.389,983 


Value of plant and machinery £ 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 


571,809, 186,757] 972,917| —(b) 
782, Bad 102.584! 1,309,101 (b) 

















narily in use Ls h.p. 8.461) 655 16,192) —_(b) a) 3 65,067 
AUSTRALIA. 
1 
\ 
Items 1928-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52 a j go 
¢ ‘ ¢ 
Number of factories aaral 42 | 62 65 | 67 54 59 
Number of persons employed 1. 4} 5,832, 71394 7,664 | 7,812 | 6,953 6,°02 
Salaries ard wages paid. £’000 7,613 | 4-324 5.268 | 6.515» 6,085 6.6 69 
Valine of power, fuel, etc., used £000 593 1.908 2,323 ° 3,130 , 2,803! 3.663 
Value of materials used... £000 16,844 | 38,993 59735 | 73,097. 44,481 | 53,711 
Value of production a £’ooo 3,892 15,718 20,435 | 27.496 14,163 I 12,648 
Total velie of output £000 | 21.334 56.619 82,493 | 101,723 61,447 ' 69,122 
Yalue of land and buildings — £’000 | 1,177 | 1,861 2,017 2,075 | 2,669 2,743 
Value of plant and machinery £’ooo 3,526 4,605 4;723 4,936 | 4,371 5-390 
Horse-power of cueines orca fn | | | 
__lse ae h.p. 54,450 | 79,320 88,410 81,567 70,424 65,067 





(a) In Western Australia the majority of the plants are worked at the mines and are therefore 
not included. (b) Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 
(c) See text above tahle. 


9. Electrical Machinery, Cables and Apparatus.—The following table shows particulars 
of this industry for each State during 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of years, 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, CABLES AND APPARATUS. 











— 1953~54- 

Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust] Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 495 331 62 62) 64 14] 1,028 
Number of persons employed .. 25,481 8,875 1,620 1,473 770 158 38,377 
Salaries and wages paid 19,840,824} 6,486,409] 1,060,749} 978,432| 486,829 





£ 115,673|28,968,916 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ | 1,064,108] 241,900! 29,422 2,637) 18,255 4,828) 1.391,150 
Value of materials used £ |41,566,222'12,879,319] 1,765,546]1,183,403| 666,659) 175,752|58,236,901 
Value of production .. £ 13.4,571,341}10,299,214| 1,717,41711,354,022} 849,774} 240,207}49,031,972 
Total value of output £ 177,201,671|23,420,433}| 3,512,385}2,570,062| 1,534,685} 420,787]108660023 
Value of land and buildings £ | 8,850,994] 3.771.110] 399,796] 430,876] 300,538, 66,631/13.828,945 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 6,270,726] 2,552,583} 479.190] 202,908! 104,307/ 99,679] 9,709,393 
Horse-power of engines orii- . 














_tarily in use 0 h.p. 48,806 17,213) 5,022 1,559 1,225 263 74,088 
AUSTRALIA. 
1 
Items. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1930-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories sie 360 81r 867 928 965 1,028 
Number of persons employed ae 10,666 30,956 35,404 36,772 31,949 38,377 
Salaries and wages paid - £’000 2,031 13,563 18,816 24,277 22,903 28,969 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £000 105 453 637 976 991 1,391 
Value of materials used ae £’000 3,195 21,149 31,680 40,704 36,668 58,237 
Value of production a £’000 3,655 21,154 30,867 38,244 38,633 49,032 
Total value of output £000 6,955 42,756 63,184 79,924 76,292 | 108,660 
Value of land and buildings £’000 1,627 6,293 8,224 9,631 11,270 13,829 
Value of plant and machinery £’000 897 4,127 5,719 6,957 8,168 9,709 
Horse-power of sngines ordinarily tn 
use ts i h.p. 12,043 43,095 55.854 62.814 66.512 74.088 


Railway and Tramway Workshops (Government and Local Authority),—The 
railway and tramway workshops, which form an important part of Class IV., are 
chiefly owned by State Governments and Local Authorities. Workshops (fifteen in 
1953-54) controlled by non-public bodies are not included in the figures below :— 


TRAMCARS AND RAILWAY ROLLING STOCK.(a) 





: 1953-54. 

Items, N.S.W. } Victoria.} Q'land. |S. Aust.)W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 44 24 12 14 23 7 124 
Number DAE seobpied employed . 16,423) 7,257 6,405 4,556) 3,707 914 39,262 
Salaries and wages paid £ 12,122,390} 5,432,922] 4,192,054}3,475,385(2,561.761| 640,026|28,424,547 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 418,936} 197,534] 112,104) 159,740] 83,116} 22,448] 993,875 
Valu> of materials used £ | 6,102,964! 4,153,593] 2,454,163/2,619,507/1,460,337}| 302,169{17,092.733 
Value of production .. £ 14,270,078! 6,997,880] 4,969,832]4,242,601]3,040,165] 833.431134.353,987 
Total value of output £ |20,791,978,11,349,007} 7,536,09917,021,848] 4,583,618) 1, 158,04 5|52,440,595 


Value of and and buildings £ | 5,222,594] 1,682,676] 590,820/1,196,788] 403,c97 633, 97¢) 9.729,945 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 7,802,648) 723,295{ 907,545{1,490,901| 922,949) 318,213)12,165,551 
Horse-power of engines ordi- | 

















narily in use a h.p. 41,289 19.910) 16.257) 17,540! 10,233 3.2491 108,478 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. 1949-50. {| 1950-51. | 195I~52. 1952-53. 1953-54- 
Number of factories 6 117 127 126 126 123 124 
Number of persons employed ary 27,310 38,432 38,253 38,499 39,073 39,262 
Salaries and wages paid , £’000 6,721 18,057 20,914 26,281 28,002 28,425 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 226 500 617 812 907 994 
Value of materials used i £’000 4,976 11,133 12,165 15,151 16,706 17,093 
Value of production a's £’000 8.021 21,643 25,738 31,375 33,875 345354 
Total value of output F £'000 13,223 33,276 38.520 47,338 51,488 52,441 
Value of land and buildings. £’000 6,737 8,051 7,983 8,786 9,279 9,730 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’000 5,390 7:925 8,277 9,218 10,701 12,166 
Horse-power of —o epee in 
use. : h.p. 53,671 89,864 93,567 1 97,585 98,251 |_ 108.478 





(a) Government and Local Authority only. 


A railway workshop in the Northern Territory is chiefly engaged in making repairs 
to rolling stock, ete., no new goods being manufactured. Particulars of this establishment 
are not included in any of the tables in this chapter. 


11. Motor Vehicles.—The industries catering for the motor trade are included in 
Class IV., Industrial Metals, Machines and Conveyances. In the table below a sum- 
mary is given of the principal statistics for 1953-54 for each branch of industry agsociated 
with the motor trade of Australia. 
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MOTOR VEHICLES : CONSTRUCTION, ASSEMBLY, REPAIRS, ETC., AUSTRALIA. 








te = 1953-44. 
Construe- ' ' Motor i Motor 
Items. tion and Repairs. ' Bodies. Acces- Total. 
| Assembly. ° (a) | sories. 
we. te i ” 
Number of factories 26 aa sal 68° 6,972 1,072i 190 8,302 
Number of persons emplored Ms 2% 15,335, 46,889 21,183! 6,506 89,913 


12,965,369: 28,057,953 16,472,657, 4,958,511: 62,454,490 

710,078! 872,920 §70,254! — 323,760 2,477,012 
23,656,241! 29,751,926 35,220,047, 5,544,485, 94,172,699 
253,580,773] 43,348,858 24.189,742) 7,935,190. 101,054,563 
t . 49,947,092) 73,973,704 59,980,043} 13,803,435.197,704,274 
Value of Jand and buildings 6,517,146, 28,947,533 7,122,786} 3,247,598, 45,835,063 
Value of plant and machinery... 4,808,962) 8,837,293 5,576,518} 4,174,036! 23,396,809 
Rorse-power of engines ordinarily in use h.p. 31,098 48,078 43,658 24,096 146,930 


(a) Includes motor body repairing, panel beating, duco spraying, ete. 


Salaries and wages paid 

Value of power, fuel, ete., used 
Value of materials used 

Value of production 

Tots! va'ue of output 


ta ta tr te th th th 





In the next table similar details are shown on a State basis for 1953-54 and for 
Australia for selected years for these branches combined. 


MOTOR VEHICLES : CONSTRUCTION, ASSEMBLY, REPAIRS, ETC. 








5 1953-54- 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. |} W. Aust.} Tas. | Australia 
Number of factories ahs 3:414 2,172 1,085 64c 725 266 &,302 
Number of persons employed 28,152 30,409 9,170 I4-119 6,092 1,971 89,913 


Salaries and wages paid £118,578,675|22,337:852| 5,126,558}11,201,919] 4,016,223]1,193,263| 62,454,490 
Value of power, fuel, etc., 

used .. at £{ 749,636} 926,473) 175,382] 428,031 171,255{ 26,235] 2,477,012 
Value of materials used £/23,145,264136,764.591| 5,551,844|20,975,283| 6,562,97911,172,738] 94.17°,699 
Value of production £}30,604,129|36,432,335| 9,728,920]16, 386,601 6,134,782|1,767,796 101,05 4,563 
Total value of output £154,499,029/74,123,399115,456,146137,789,915/12,869,016)2,966,769 197,704,274 
Value of land and buildings £)18,457,426,14,463,802| 3,850,974] 4,582,889 3,176,664/1,303,308| 45,835, 63 
Value of plant and machinery£| 7,787,442! 8.251.416] 1,417,806] 4,392,643: 1,205,875] 341,627] 23,396,809 
Worg2-power of engines ordi- 
__barily inuse_.. h.p. 43,842 51.147 10,589 28,778 10,153 


AUSTRALIA. 





2,421 146,930 





Items. 1945-46.| 1949-50.] 1950-51.| 1951~52.| 1952-53. | 1953-54. 








Number of factories... ae a 3,592 | 5,330 | 5,730} 6,587 7,422 8,302 
Number of persons employed a 39,706 | 67,874 | 75,580 | 82,123 82,609 89,913 
Salaries and wages paid £’000 | 10,582 | 28,685 | 38,789 | 51,799 54,066 62,454 


Value of power, fuel, etc., used. . £’o00 395 895 1,215 1,610 1.987 2,477 
Value of materials used ae £’000 | 12,143 | 32,427 | 48,542 | 70,967 74405 94.173 
Value of production .. ee £’000 | 15,818 | 45,091 | 60,592 } 78,808 86.305 101,054 
Total value of output er £'o00 | 28,356} 78,413 } 110,349 | 151,385 | 162,697 197,704 
Value of land ane buildings... £’000 9,878 | 18,801 } 23,361 | 30,799 38,718 45,835 
Value of plant ant machinery .. £’000 3,758 9.464 | 11,495 {| 14,982 20,129 23,397 


Boe ee of engiues ordinarily 


use ‘6 bh.p. 56,117 | 95,755 | 109,707 / 126,228 139,253 146,930 





The table below shows the output of motor bodies and the imports of motor bodies 
and motor chassis for 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1954-55 :— 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF MOTOR BODIES(a) AND IMPORTS OF MOTOR 
CHASSIS : AUSTRALIA. 





























Items. 1938-39.) 1949-50.} 1950-51-] 1951~52.] 1952~53.] 1953-54. 7954 55: 
Motor Bodies(a)— “ 
Bade bie a No. 79,436 67,196 2,718| 98,470 90,822, 114,745) 127.476 
Value ie ..  £’ooo. 6,423] 14,095} 18,465] 22,663) 22,536, 27,969 (c) 
Assembled from imported Panels | 
No. (d) 29,819 33,212[ 29,205] 21,566 43,077; 59,863 
(mported =: La No. 532! 115,484! 92,791) 101,628 7,568, 26,874! 37,924 
Value a8 ..  £’ooo. 64' 17.994; 14,275} 16,657 1,440) 5,956) 8,593 
Motor Chassis — | { 
Imported oe 2 No. 76,094 187,363] 185,751] 172,419, 59,724 137,331] 164,756 
Value “ .. £’000 7,315 44,965! 46,920) 49,864! 21,650: 36,461! 33,209 
(a) Excludes sidecars. (0) Preliminary—subject to revision. (c) Not yet available. 


d) Not available. 


12, Agricultural Machines and Implements.—Owing to the extensive agricultural 
activities conducted in Australia and the demand for modern mechanized farm equipment, 
the manufacture of agriculturel implements constitutes an important branch of 
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Australian industry. The articles manufactured include a wide range of implements for 
tillage, seeding, and planting and the harvesting of crops. Other farm machinery made 
includes windmills, chaff-cutters and machinery used in the dairying industry. 


The following table shows details of establishments classified as agricultural 
implement works in each State for 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of years. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS. 



































1953-54, 
t 1 
Items. N.S.W, | Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust. ie Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
i | 
Number of factories . 119, 76) 36 34) 28 A 293 
Number of persons employed .. 2,032 6,285 1,511 1,698 404, oe 11,930 
Salaries and wages paid £ 1,589.876| 5,331,607! 980,531{1,283,741] 287,220 ar 9,472,975 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 84,350) 402,557 50,001] 89,379) 10,124 i 636,415 
Value of materials used £ | 1,581,059] 8,599,849] 1.078,416]/1,533,103} 195,930 on 12,988,357 
Value of production .. £ | 2,366,876' 7,689,112} 1,453-570 1,990,403 424,302 ae 13,924,263 
Total value of output £ | 4,032,285 16,691,518! 2,581,98713,612,885} 630,356 si 27,549,031 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,217,286 1,456.906] 402,702} 522, 5249, 317,917 re 3:917,560 
Value of plant and machinery £ 715,364! 1,995,436, 365,667} 449,840) 101,030) a 3,627,337 
Horse-power of engines ordi- | 
narily in use ae hp. 7,858, 19.729 4954! 6.405 | 8975 ad 39,843 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories re 161 208 225 257 | 270 293 
Number of persons employed 8 6,563 10,454 11,651 12,481 11,608 11,930 
Salaries and wages paid ae £’000 1,373 5,012 6,894 9,044 | 8,838 95473 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 82 292 433 555 600 637 
Value of materials used oss £’000 1,485 6,910 9.952 13,521, 11,103 12.988 
Value of production “a £’000 1,836 6,983 9,854 13,051 | 12,787 13,924 
Total value of output e £’000 3,403 14,185 20,239 27,127 24.400 27,549 
Value of land and buildings £,000 997 2,201 2,814 3,320 ! 3;701 3,918 
Value of plant and machinery £’ooo gir 2,215 2,877 3,365 3.526 3,627 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in 
use... . h.p. | 13,346 | 28,139 | 33,464 34,598 37,372 39,843 








13. Wireless and Amplifying Apparatus.—The introduction of wireless broadcasting 
in 1923 gave rise to a new industry in Australia. Early statistical details of the industry 
are not available as they were grouped together with other electrical apparatus. In 
1930-31 & new classification of factories was adopted and “‘ Wireless Apparatus’ was 
shown as a separate industry. The industry is confined mainly to New South Wales and 
Victoria, but is becoming increasingly important in South Australia, The number of 
broadcast listeners’ licences increased from a third of a million in 1930-31 to over two 
million at 30th June, 1955, and this increase reflects the advancement of the industry 
during that period. During the war years considerable expansion took place in the 
industry to meet the requirements of the fighting services and apart from a slight drop in 
output in 1945-46, this expansion has continued. 


WIRELESS AND AMPLIFYING APPARATUS : AUSTRALIA. 

















Items. 1938~39. } 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
= ' 

Number of factories | ne 72 129 | 139 141 I 149 162 
Number of persons employed 2 4,828 9,283 10,628 8,733 | 6.912 8,125 
Salaries and wages paid Ba £'000 754 3:745 5,140 5,361 | 4.707 | 5.751 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 23 101 147 184 179 199 
Value of materials used a £’000 1,356 6,409 9,229 8,487 + 7.661 | 9.782 
Value of production ww: £’000 1,123 55252 7,219 | 7,023 4 6.042 | 7:454 
Total value of ontput a £'000 2,502 11,762 | 16,595 15,694 , 13.882 175435 
Value of land and buildings £’000 558 1,205 1,339 7,586 | 1.713 2,011 
Value of plant and machinery £’o0oo 305 770 946 980 969 1,132 

Horse-power of engines ordinarily in | 
use ou on an hep. 2,710 10,357 13,565 12,055 10,596 9.274 
Domestic receiving sets made(a) No. 163,821 ' 343.323 | 459.436 | 358,379 | 208.955 | 437,513 








(a) {ncluding radiograms and car radios. 
Note.—There were 444,286 domestic receiving sets made in 1954-55. 


= 
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14. Cotton.—{i) General. Cotton has been grown in Australia since 1860, but 
never on a very large scale. The average annual quantity of unginned cotton produced 
during the five years ended 1938-39 was 18 million lb. and slightly over 2 million lb. in the 
five years ended 1953-54. Arising out of the development in the local manufacture of 
cotton materials and the further expansion following the outbreak of war in 1930, plans 
were completed for an extension of the area devoted to the cultivation of this crop. The 
downward trend which commenced with the war in the Pacific persisted until recent 
years but production has recently risen and in 1953-54 amounted to 5,132,000 Ib. The 
growing of cotton, which is restricted to Queensland, is referred to in some detail in 
Chapter XXI.—Agricultural Production. 


(ii) Ginning. The ginning and marketing of cotton is controlled by the Queensland 
Cotton Board. The Board operates ginneries and processes by-products. The production 
of raw cotton is insufficient for local factory requirements and is supplemented by 
imports from overseas, chiefly (1953-54) from India, Pakistan, Brazil, Egypt, Peru and 
the United States of America. 


(iii) Spinning and Weaving. The recent expansion in the spinning and weaving 
section of the cotton industry marks an important event in its development. New 
factories have been established and Australia is now producing an extensive range of 
cotton goods, including duck and canvas from cotton or flax, denims, drill, ete., tyre 
cord and tyre cord fabric. The number of establishments engaged in cotton spinning 
and weaving in Australia and other particulars of the industry are shown in the following 
table for the years 1938-39, and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


COTTON SPINNING AND WEAVING: AUSTRALIA. 








Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52 | 1952-53- | 1953-54. 
Number of factories we 33 93 91 94 | 93 96 
Number of persons employed as 3,589 8,377 9,233 8,840 7,673 9.470 
Salaries and wages paid £’000 493 3,306 45473 5,297 5,090 1002 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £'000 50 308 441 554 55t | 699 
Value of materials used és £'000 1,357 9,889 16,873 20,803 14,747 18,083 
Value of production a £'000 979 5,991 7,534 9,272 8,126 | 10,80g 
Total value of output .  £'000 2,386 16,188 24,848 30,629 23,424 | 29,582 
Value of land and buildings £'000 704 2,844 3,215 3,695 | 3,951 | 4,104 
Value of plant and machinery = £’000 736 4,118 4,020 4,214 45370 4,41 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in | | 
use... ‘h.p. 9,128 29,118 31,468 | 32,285 l 36,517 | 33,201 





15. Wool Carding, Spinning and Weaving.—The importance of this industry is 
emphasised by the fact that Australia is the world’s chief source of wool and the develop- 
ment of the woollen industry since its establishment at an early period in Australian 
history is of singular interest. The production consists chiefly of woollen cloth and tweed, 
worsted cloth, rugs, blankets and yarn, all of which have acquired a reputation for purity 
and durability. 


WOOL CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING. 











As 1953-54- 
Items. N.S.W. | Victorias. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust | Tas. j} Australia. 
= ' 

Number of factories . 56 93 4 3 3i cf 164 
Number of persons employed . 75133 11,655 87¢ 613 (a) (a) 22,619 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 470,036] 672,036 32,053| 33,053] (a) (a) 1,328,975 
Value of materials used £ |14,040,263122,551,965] 1,604,716] 975,921 (a) (a) $5,033,084 
Value of production . £ | 7,474.671|12,068,647] 5§70,071| 581,111 (a) (a) 23,236,805 
Total value of output £ 121,984,970135,292,642] 2,206,840)1,599,086) (a) (2) 169,598,864 


(a) 6,893,778 


Value of land and buildings € | 2,512,330] 3,698.311} 177,345] 34,250] (a) 
(a) 9,086,059 


Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,970,625] 5,169,298) 356,788; 89,452] (a) 
Horse-power of engines ordi- | 


narily in use Sn h.p. 18,550 39,324) #798) 2,046' (a) 
{ 





Salaries and wages paid £ 4,523,982] 7,621,7 433,136} 361,245 (a) | (a) 14,381,744 
| (a) 68,715 
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WOOL CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING—continued. 








AUSTRALIA. 
Items. ead 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories - 90 168 176 181 17I 164 
Number of persons employed a 19,608 24;354 24,333 21,244 19,729 22,619 
Salaries and wages paid ° £000 2,888 9,404 11,349 11,543 12,028 14,382 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £000 393 831 952 1,057 1,175 1,329 
Value of materials used 3s £’000 7,331 32,741 53,872 44,064 34,655 45,033 
Vatue of production he £000 4,791 16,426 18,610 16,272 19,226 23,237 
Total value of output £’000 12,515 49,998 73434 61,393 55,056 69,599 
Vahie of land and buildings | £'000 2,380 45347 5,369 6,161 6,242 6,894 
Value of plant and machinery £'000 3,370 5,235 6,898 7,881 8,183 9,086 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in 
use ae h.p. 42,944 63,669 69,070 69,232 67,931 68,715 
Articles produced— 
Woollen and worsted cloth fe) 
(dq)... ++. ‘000 8q. yds. 31,768 38,028 38,454 29,790 29,460 34,794 
Blankets and rugs (c) of "000 1,279 1,914 2,068 1,382 1,035 1,340 
(a) Not available for publication; figures are included in total for Australia. (b) Includes 
Woolscouring Works in Victoria and ‘Tasmania and Woolscouring Works and Fellmongeries in South 
Australia. (c) Includes production in other industries. (d) Includes mixtures. 


Preliminary details of production in 1954-55 were: Woollen and worsted cloth, 
28,400,000 square yards; blankets and rugs, 1,683,000. 


16. Hosiery and Other Knitted Goods.—Details for each State for 1953-54 and for 
Australia for a series of years are shown in the following table :— 


HOSIERY AND OTHER KNITTED GOODS. 























1953-54. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 194, 420 7 I 10 3 645 
Number of persons employed . 7,567, 15,390 593 119) 184 84, 23,937 
Salaries and wages paid £ 4,627,712] 9,159,653] 310,937} 49,054) 88,456] 41,273]14,277,085 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used£ 221,907} 444,278 9,081 2,507 3,906 2,098} 683,777 
Value of materials used £ |10,060,976;18,462,401) 1,446,158} 99,622] 237,408] 65,491130,372,056 
Value of production .. £ | 8,095,567|17,081,053] 686,266] 74,162) 166,961] 5§1,404|26,155,413 
Total value of output £ (18,378,450|35,987,732) 2,141,505] 476,291] 408,275] 118,993/57,211,246 
Value of land and buildings £ | 2,378,104] 4,598,502] 152,266] 31,207} 68,459| 24,849} 7,253,387 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,894,359] 5.049,642| 184,316] 20,916| 37,852] 13,807| 7,200,892 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use ae h.p. 6,085 11,566 456 98. 203 70) 18,473 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953~54- 
Number of factories me 313 496 510 548 587 645 
Number of persons employ: ed ra 18,159 21,577 22,268 21,342 20,694, 23,937 
Salaries and wages paid .. £’o0o0 2,332 7,382 9,605 I1,179 11,641 14,277 
Value of power. fuel, etc., used £’000 133 315 386 480 588 684 
Value of materials used -.  £’o0o 4,284 16,637 22,834 24,517 23,939 30,372 
Value of production az3 £’000 3,809 12.399 16,257 18,028 21,164. 26,155 
‘Total value of output xe S’000 8,226 29.351 39,477 43,025 45,691 57,211 
Value of land and Tuildings £’000 1,962 3,877 4,755 5,602 6,329 7,253 
Value of plant and machinery £’ooo 1,931 3,815 4,905 5,894 6,038 7,201 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in 
use, ea h.p. 8,884 14,625 16,925 19,677 17,997 18,478 





The following quantities of yarn were used in these establishments during 1953-54 :— 
Worsted, 8,206,507 lb. ; woollen, 104,384 Ib.; wool or worsted and cotton, 378,216 Ib. ; 
Wool or worsted and nylon, 48,946 Ib. ; wool or worsted and rayon, 1,241,941 Ib. ; cotton, 
9,257:773 lb.; mercerised cotton, 818,283 Ib.; cotton and rayon, 56,848 lb.; rayon, 
spun 1,787,680 lb. ; rayon filament, 6,195,312 lb.; silk, 31,255 Ib. ; nylon, spun, 295,291 
lb.; nylon filament, 1,162,619 lb.; other, 309,219 lb. Production of garments and 
stockings is shown in § 10. 
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17. Tanning, Currying and Leather Dressing.—{i) Details of Industry. In Class VII. 
the most imporiant industry is tanning. Formerly the production of tanneries in Australia 
was confined to the coarser sorts of leathers, but there are now very few kinds which 
cannot be produced locally, and an export trade has been built up in some varieties. 


TANNING, CURRYING AND LEATHER DRESSING. 











1953-54- 
Pe ge ‘ ' . 
Items. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.!W. Aust.’ Tas. } Australia. 
Pane (ape ee (ees (aS yeaa) Bn aa 
‘ { 

Number of factories .. é 69! 44 13 10) 5 1 142 
Number of persons employed .. 1,989 2,385) 617] 223) (a) (a) 5.445 
Salarics and wages paid £ | 1,732,081] 1,939,965) 443,106) 170,048) (a) (a) | 4,464,373 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £] 186,326, 166,169)  34,244{ 17,185] (a) (a) 417,556 
Value of materials used £ | 4,258,693] 3,963,734) 1:350,053] 463.970) (a) (a) [10,476,745 
Value of production .. £ | 2,432,782] 3.043,728] 645,340] 295,315} (a) (a) | 6,671,673 
Total value of output .. £ | 6,877,801] 7,173,631] 2,029,637] 776,473] (a) (a) 117,565,974 
Value of land and buildings £ 770,018] 1,052,556] 103,279} 86,974] (a) (a) | 2.054,745 
Value of plant and machinery £ 804,287] 783,430] 206,923} 142,800 (a) {a) | 1,990,371 


Horse-power of engines ordinarily 
in use ss a h.p. 12,684 12,505 3,348 1,623 (a) (a) 31,182 


.Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Items. 1938~39. 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories a 132} 145 143 143 141 142 
Number of persons employed - 45375 5,473 5,362 5,274 5,240 55445 
Salaries and wages paid £’000 920 , 2,755 3,200 3,889 4,163 4.404 
Value of power, fuel, ae used £’000 88 243 275 352 382 417 
Value of materials used Be £’000 2,983 6,846 8,221 8,796 9,488 1477 
Value of production oi £’000 1,522 | 4,330 4:950 5,912 5,983 6,672 
Total value of output ‘ £’o00 4,593 11,419 13,446 15,060 15,853 17,566 
Value of land and buildings £'000 814 1,355 1,638 1,857 1,983 2,055 
Value of plant and machinery = £’000 524 1,171 1,425 1,703 1,832 1,990 
Horse-power of sage ordinarily in 
_ use ot h.p. 12,345 25,792 27,684 28,980 30,314 31,182 





(ii) Materials Used and Articles Produced. The quantities of materials used and 
leather produced in tanneries in each State in 1953-54 are shown in the following table:— 


TANNERIES : MATERIALS USED AND PRODUCTION, 1953-54. 




















Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Australia. 
Materials used— | 
oo os No. 984,672] 1,147,414! 396,350] 147,521 (a) 2,835,047 
SKINS —~ 
Calf ” 849,483! 545,049 22,727, = (a) 1,629,458 
Goat (a) (a) | se 440,490 
Sheep, including Pelts | o> | 2,079,330] 401,242 (a) (a)(b) 53,473,130 
Marsupial .. 1” 46,412 25,480 (a) (a) 108,396 
Bark used— 
Wattle : tons 3,399 5,286 938 (a) (a) bh) 10,941 
Mallet and Other Gs (a) ; 1,402 (a) (a) fe 5b) 1,901 
Tanning extract used _,, 3,0mr 2,745, 2,033 (a) (a) 9,067 
Articles produced— 
Leather made— 
Sole and Belting Ib. |11,133,054 16,103,750] 6,865,316) 1,346,439 {u) 38,674,598 
Parness ee ” 539.761| 405.534, 569,580| (a) on 1,546,447 
Upholstery .. aq. ft. (a) 7,185,187' (a) (a) 13,696,682 
Dressed and Upper from 
Hides— ; ! ' 
Sold by Measure- ; ; 
ment— t | 
Patent 8q. ft. (a) (a) 1 sk ws | 3,186,136 
All Other 16,137,405'17,814,727 7,186,855; 3,876,321 (a) 47,146,512 
Sold by W etyht (all | | 
kinds) Tb. (a) 204,544 (a) ‘ (a) 296,940 
Dressed from skins — | : 1 
Calf v. €Q. ft. | 5,318,957! 3,671,277, 1 637,658: (a) { 71,987 (a) | 10,744,052 
Goat ++ ow | 7,975,493! 78,769 22 die Sas 2,054,262 
Sheep es oa | 7597-765) 1,613,348. (a) | (ab) | tet ae 813,366,093 
Aiarsuplal .. sy |) 270,827 E3ZILTT {a) (a) | a . I 580,012 


(2) Not available for publi-ation ; figures are included in the total for Australia. (8) Includes 
an amotunt produced or used in other works. 
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18. Tailoring and Ready-made Clothing.— Statistics showing the distribution of this 
industry between States in 1953-£4 and for Australia for a series of years are shown 
in the following table :— 


TAILORING AND READY-MADE CLOTHING. 












































1953-54. 
| , , . ; 
Items. NSW. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. hag Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
1 
Number of factories .. Ory 648] 141 mr 33) 18 1,963 
Number of persons employed . 17,086 10.593! 2,572 1,720) 1,041) 252 33,264 
Salaries and wages paid £! | 8.748-284| 5:954,120) 1,116,719) 822,095) 455,189, 123,196/17,214,505 
Value of power. fuel. ete.,.used £' 197,044) 126.587 23.124) 20,755! 10,542 2,075| 380,127 
Value of materials used £ 16,974,210.12,523.823) 2175 94311, 110,792 702,383} 111,29 433,598,450 
Value of production .. £ |13,080,085} 9,248,825, 1,767.9901,145.986] 673, 172| 159,485|20,075,543 
Total value of output € (30,251,339 21,899,240 3. "967, 057)2,277:533]1,386,; 097 | 272,854|60,054,120 
Value of land and buildings £ | 4.446.971 2,315, 555 579,143] 535,399| 312,855, 69,680} 8,250,603 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,324,796, 907,433! 126,860] 109,405] 45,336 9,562} 2,523,392 
Horse-power of engines ordi- | 
narily in use hp. 5.247, 2.914! 871 182 451 9,339 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52 | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories oe 1,177 1.902 1.890 1,998 1.gbr 1.963 
Number of persons employed Ss 26.409 | 37.250 38.535 | 36,226 32.200 33.264 
Salaries and wages paid es £"000 3,168 | 11.246 14,206. 16,132 15,681 17,215 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £000 72 | 204 249 | 320 363 380 
Value of materials used os £’000 4.947 | 20,187 27,539 : 30,07% 28.767 33:598 
Value of production ae £’000 4.812 17,085 21,349 : 23,719 2 260.076 
Total value of output 2 £’000 9,831 37,476 49,137! 54,126 60.054 
Value of land and buildings £’000 3,176 ' 5,872 6.538 : 7-39& 8,251 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’000 356 1,666 2,030 2,431 24 69 2.523 
Horse-power of ene ordinarily in { : 
use oe vd h.p. 2,607 8.895 10,137 11,003 10.693 9.339 








19. Dressmaking and Millinery Establishments.—Particulars of dressmaking and 
millinery establishments in Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are 
shown in the following table :— 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY: AUSTRALIA. 








Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52 | 1952 53.) 1953-54 
sesasd 2 7 | 
Number of factories Se 869 1,313 | 1,328 1,423 1.405 | 1453 
Number of persons employed oe 16,398 22.384 22,557 20.912 18,913 19.197 
Salaries and wages paid - £’000 1,653 6,244 7,568 8,412 8,490 9,230 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 33 112 130 149 170 187 
Value of materials used ae £’000 2,610 8.996 11,567 12,123 11,746 13,634 
Value of production a3 £’000 2,592 9,812 | 11,868 12,700 13,193 14,392 
Total value of output sve £’000 5,235 18,920 23.565 24,972 25,109 28,233 
Value of land and buildings £’000 2,052 3,626 ! 4,068 45586 4,726 5.033 
Value of plant and machinery £’000 189 713 903 1,032 1,065 1,108 
Horse-power of fence ordinarily in : : 
use = is h.p. 1,732 4.361 4,671 4.890 | 4,790 4,858 








20. Shirts, Collars and Underclothing.—Particulars of this industry are shown below 
for each State for 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of years :— 


SHIRTS, COLLARS AND UNDERCLOTHING. 














1953-54. 

Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust,|W. Aust.! Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. 148 163 2 25 19 3 379 
Number of persons employed . 35745 5,275 988 HEI 67¢ 34 11.150 
Salaries and wages paid £ 1,928,656] 2.820.270! 445.145! 197.580] 279,039} 13.151] 5,683,841 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £ 34,623; 41,481 6.736, 3-4 26 5,204: 65 91,535 
Value of materials used £1 4.9¢9.291] 5.999,686{ 443.10; 263, a $490,745 1.245}1 2,077,095 
Value of production .. £ } 3,008,203) 5.098.227 00.920; 282.541{ 372,396) 15,231] 9,377,518 
Total value of output £ | 7,952.117,11,139,304) 1 050: 760) 549.5G1 837,745) 16.541121,546,148 
Value of land and buildings £ 804.960! 1,287,626 32,750] 62.145; 94,875 14.520] 2,416,906 


Value of plant and machinery £ 310,008} 457,966 Rg 285) 22. 7341 52,010 5,940] 904,963 
Horse-power of engines ordi- i | 
aarily in use on h.p. 1.560 2,201 T9I 162 181 16 4,320 
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SHIRTS, COLLARS AND UNDERCLOTHING—continued. 








AUSTRALIA. 
ae . t yi 

Items. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1OSSE 1951-52." 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
a —--—— OS | — — | -——— 
Number of factories ov | 283 | 397 | 410 | 419 | 379: 379 
Number of persons employed os 11,081 ' 12,545 12,870: 12,640 | 9,657 11.186 
Salaries and wages paid sg. £’000 | 1,143 > 3,515 4:452 | 5,361 | = 4,397: 5.684 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £000 23: 60 72 82 | 76 92 
Value of materials used ae £’000 2,651 ' 8,915 ' 10,730 12,333 9.690 t 12,677 
Value of production ~ £’000 | 1,761 5,978 . 7,503 8,715 ; 7,524 | 9.377 
Total value of output : £’000 45435 14,953 18,305 21,130 17,270 21,540 
Value of land and buildings _ £’000 | 946 1,833 | 2,155 2,091 | 2,151 2,417 
Value of plant and machinery —£’000 { 231 693 | 845 885 846 . 905 

Horse-power of ensinta ordinarily in | | 
use. hp. 1,874 3,795 6,017 5,189 4:779 41320 





21, Boots and Shoes.—{i) Details of Industry. The boot and shoe factories hold 
an important place both in regard to employment afforded and extent of output. The 
following tables refer to boot and shoe factories as distinct from those devoted to repairing. 
It has been necessary to include details of boot and shoe repairing in Tasmania, in 
order to conceal confidential information for that State. Factories engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber boots and shoes are excluded, being classified under Rubber 
Goods, see para. 38, page 386. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 














1953-54- 

Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas.(a) | Australia. 
Number of factories . 1g 239) 3 23 Ir 22 §20 
Number of persons employed . 7,544 13,402 1,68. 1,379 767 180, 22,953 
Salaries and wages paid £ | 4.735,496| 7,114,644] 946,857| 875,123] 444.048! 99,093/14,215,261 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 89,347 99,865 12,517[ 13,223 8,548 1,304] 224,804 
Value of materials used £ | 6,319,973111,059.291| 1,364,717] *,034,335} 596,840] 133,099!20, 508,256 
Value of production . £ | 6,577,505! 9,866,437] 1,146,77¢/1,123,613] 597,791| 132,351/19,444,472 
Tota} value of output £ |12,986,825/21,025,593] 2,524,000]2,171,172}1,203,179| 266,754|40,177,532 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,274,502} 1,604,864] 216,836] 219,885) 138,068/ 36,715) 3.490,872 
Value of plant and machinery £ 771,651! 1,711,239] 247,919} 262.260! 134,291; 24,342] 3,151,702 


Horse-power of engines ordi- 








aarily in use sie h.p. 4,933 9,150] 88s 981 595 135 16,679 
AUSTRALIA. 

Items. 1945-46. | 1949-S0. | 1950~$E. | 1951-52. |£952-53. | 1953~S4. 
Number of factories... oe a 383 510 521 540 509 §20 
Number of persons employed oe are 18,264 23,180 | 23,783 | 22.775 | 20,920 | 22,953 
Salaries and wages paid as £’000 4,408 8,410 } 10,23* | 42,415 | £2,430 | 14,225 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used .. £'000 75 123 141 172 197 225 
Value of materials used .. a £’000 7,520 12,353 | 15,390 | 18,058 | 17,668 | 20,508 
Value of production ws oe £’000 6,472 11,892 | 14,611 17,162 17,162 195444 
Total value of output... on £’000 14,067 24,368 | 30,142 | 35,3902 | 35,027 40,177 
Value of land and buildings oe £’000 1,518 2,328 2,822 3,310 3,227 3,491 
Value of plant and machinery... £’000 1,222 1,877 2,265 2,402 2,653 3,152 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in use_h.p. 9,678 15,644 | 17,200 | 18,573 | 18,214 16,679. 





(a) Includes details of boot and shoe repairing. 


(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. The number and value of boots, shoes and 
slippers made in factories producing and repairing boots and shoes in each State are 
shown for 1953-54 in the following table. Particulars relating to the output of rubber 
boots and shoes are not included :— 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES: OUTPUT, 1953-54. 


























Be 
Particulars, ‘NSW. Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas. | ansteatia, 
Quantity— artes as i ans ee 
Boots, shoes and eandals pairs | 6,744,102; 9.631.948, 1,382,097] 1,430,192) 650,207 | 19,777 [19,948,623 
“Slippers . ss | 2,902,064; 4,240,842; 723,571) (4) 624,313 (4) 8,557,746 
ue— iy 
Boots, shoes and sandals £ 111,095,206|17.318,983 1,995,782!2,111,440} 865,640 ' 187,298 /3315741349 
‘Slippers .. £4. 1.595.750) 2,865,708 310.3211 (a) 341,850! (a) | 5,149,335 


(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. 
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22. Flour-milling.—{i) Details of Industry. The following table shows the position 
of the grain-milling industry in each State for the year 1953-54 and for Australia for a 


series of years :— 























FLOUR-MILLING. 
1953-54- 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. / Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . 53] 37 Ir 26 20 10 157 
Number of persons employed . 1,723 1,240] (a) 460 543 (a) 4,602 
Salaries and wages paid £ 1,492,078] 1,057,925 (a) 378,421) 439,385) (a) 3,847,152 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 374,114! 177,421 (a) 94,845] 125,181 (a) 847,310 
Value of materials used £ (20,666,320|14,947,772 (a) §,611,561|6,752,569 (a) 153,945,882 
Value of production .. £ 1! 3,313,455] 2,405,804] (a) 700,225] 834,845 (a) 8,133,863 
Total value of output £ |24,353,889]17,530.997) (a) 6,406,63117,712,595 {a) 62,927,064 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,578,721] 1,164,232 (a) 264,098} 697,789 (a) 4,259,932 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,041,200] 1,226,794 {a) 471,395| 602,736 (a) 4,921,165 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use h.p. 17,443! 14,007 (a) 4,392 5,260 (a) 2,545 
(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52 | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories 172 161 165 162 158 157 
Number of persons employed oid 3.783 45541 4.842 4,68: 4,892 4,602 
Salaries and wages paid ‘ £’000 896 2,349 2,933 3,466 3,884 3,847 
Value of power. fuel, etc., used £’000 231 444 545 730 866 847 
Value of materials used -. £000 10,573 27,837 34,350 45,576 31:373 53,946 
Value of production £’000 2.001 4,277 5,636 7.333 8,296 8,134 
Total value of output £’000 12,895 32.558 40.531 53.619 60,535 62,927 
Value of land and Tpatidings” £’000 2,091 2,557 3,177 3,606 3,912 4,260 
Value of plant and machinery  £’o00 1,814 2,593 3,408 4,106 4,531 4,921 
Horse-power of sor ordinarily ea 
use h.p. 27,795 36,081 38,413 41,824 44.781 525545 





(ii) Production of Flour and By-products. The production of flour by the mills 
in each State (including other than flour mills) for the years 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 
1954-55 was as follows :— 


FLOUR-MILLING : PRODUCTION OF FLOUR. 
(Tons of 2,000 Ib.) 








Year, N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
1938-39 .. | 547,162 | 436,829 | 84,314 | 146,262 | 138,583 | 19,582 | 1,372,732 
1948-49 (a) | 667,645 | 479,288 | 110,843 | 211,787 | 183,143 26,484 | 1,679,190 
1949-50 (a) | 597,491 | 447,784 | 112,995 | 162,259 | 161,251 27,243 | 1,509,023 
1950-51 (a) | 694,036 | 448,881 | 116,503 | 189,962 | 218,841 27,336 | 1,695,550 
1951-52 (a) | 578,686 | 559,224 | 124,703 | 206,856 | 223,936 27,745 | 1,721,150 
1952-53(2)(b)| 543,693 | 592,465 | 132.839 | 201,685 | 227,269 28,349 | 1,726,300 
1953-54(@)(b) | 603,575 | 473.842 | 138,524 | 164,907 | 197,654 | 30,555 | 1,600,058 
1954-55(a)(b\(c)| 570,895 | 452,536 | 156,668 | 141,517 | 189,603 | 20,247 | 1,538,466 




















(a) Includes wheatmeal for baking. (6) Includes also sharps. (e) Preliminary, subject, 


to revision. 


In addition, 610,000 tons of bran and pollard were made in 1953-54 and 566,000 
tons in 1954-55. The total quantity of wheat ground in flour mills was 72,354,671 
bushels in 1953-54 and 70,287,909 bushels in 1954-55. 
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23. Bakeries.—Information regarding establishments in which the mannfacture 
of bread, cakes, etc., was carried on is given in the table below. It should be noted, 
however, that the details refer only to establishments coming within the definition of a 
factory as explained at the beginning of this section. For that reason the tables do 
aot give complete details of the industry, as a large number of bakehouses not coming 
within the definition are excluded. This is true of all other industries covered by the 
statistics of manufacturing production, but, in view of the omission of such a large number 
of establishments in this instance, special mention is deemed necessary. 


BAKERIES (INCLUDING CAKES AND PASTRY). 

















1953-54- 

' ; 
items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. ;S. Aust. IW, Aust.| Tas.(a) | Australia 

‘ | 

te 3, sl wer ak. ra 
Number of factories . - 1,470) 1,078 473 223 286° 157 3,687 
Number of persons employed . 7,343 5,327 2,312 1,292 980! 1,504' 18,755 
Salaries and wages paid £ 3,876,974] 2,852,675] 1,048,068] 741,355 467,892, 967,318) 9,954,282 
Value of power. fuel, etc., used £ 739,336] 515,345 194,999] 132,082] 93,699; 129.729 1,405,190 
Value of materials used £ 111,632,528] 8,933,182) 3,632,306 2,500,270) 1,760,184 4,369,961 32,828,431 
Value of production .. £ | 8,915,016] 6,742,142] 2,522,858/1,574,455/1,142:735 2,209,726 23,106,932 
Total value of output £ |21,286,880]16,190,669] 6,350,163'4,206,807| 2,996, 618 6,709,416 57,740,553 
Value of land and buildings £ | 5,694,495] 3,913,899| 1,162,078) 944,122] 657, 996 1,24 4,498) 13,617,085 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,631,019] 2,276,859] 651.065] 583,263! 393, ne 622,737] 7,158,053 

Horse-power of engines ordi- 

oarily in use ae h.p. 8,667 6,396; 2,619 2,396 1,566" $818 26,462 








(a) Includes confectionery. 











AUSTRALIA. 

Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
—_—_ — SS o> eee oe [PSs eee - 
Number of factories ae 1,958 3,064 3,167 3,347. 3.5341 3,687 
Number of persons employ: ed a 11,715 17,925 17,929 18,332 18,405 18,758 
Salaries and wages paid  .. = £’000 1,993 5,891 6,942 8,571 ' 9,368 | 9,954 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £’000 306 917 1,116 1,486 1.694 , 1,805 
Value of materials used as £'000 6,651 | 18,406 20,786 26,451 29,672 , 32,829 
Value of production a5 £’000 4,509 12,987 14,893 18,624 21,788 | 23,107 
Tota! value of output £'000 11,466 32,310 36,795 46,561 535354 ' 57,741 
Value of land and buildings £’000 4,960 8,817 9,199 10,789 12,145 | 13,617 
Value of plant and machinery = £’000 1,478 3,635 | 4,078 5,082 0,073 | 7,158 

Horse-power of enuluss ordinarily in ' 
use me a h.p. 10,855 19,160 | 20,483 22,248 . 23.792 26,462 

4 





24. Sugar-mills—{i) General. Sugar-cane is grown in New South Wales and 
Queensland and particulars of area, yield, etc., are given in extended detail in Chapter 
XXI.—Agricultural Production. 


The products of the sugar-mill are raw sugar and molasses, the former being sent 
to the refineries in different parts of Australia for further treatment. Particular: 
of cane crushed and sugar produced embodied in the following table refer to the 
quantities treated during the years ended 30th June, irrespective of the season in which 
the cane was grown ; consequently the figures relating to cane crushed and sugar produced 
may differ slightly from those given in Chapter XXI.—Agricultural Production, which 
relate to harvest years. 
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(ii) Details for States. The following table shows details of the operations of sugar 
mills in New South Wales and Queensland for the years 1935-39 and 1940-50 to 
1953-54 >— 


























SUGAR-MILLS. 
t + 
Ttems. 1938-39. | 1949-50. 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. 1953-54. 
New Souty Wa tes. 
Number of factories . ’ 3 | 3 3 | 3. 3 3 
Number of persons employed . 212 227 282 176 138 156 
Cane crushed 2 tons 337,038 | 330,740 339,849 321,388 325,714 263,249 
Raw sugar produced {94 net ; 
titre). tons 45,106 | 40,706 41,258 43,060 14,272 34,004 
QUEENSLAND. 
Number of factories . 33 32 32 3h 3L 3 
Number of persons employed . 4,419 5,898 6,394 5,612 6.495 7,358 
Cane crushed tons 5,432,193 | 6,518,006 | 6,691,704 | 5,005,172 | 6,841,536 | 8,751,063 
Raw sugar produced (94 net 
titre) oF , tons 775,064 896,413 879,844 704,341 934,614 | 1,220,383 
Molasses— 
Soid to distilleries. . ‘ooo gals 8,276 | 17,596 15,234 12,557 15,774 23:323 
Used as fodder tay, igs 45237 | 5,563 5,582 5,900 5,887 5,486 
Used as manure .. ,, 4, 35293 7,517 5,555 5,484 7499 11,466 
Run to waste es Gee ips 499 \ 283 50 37. 76 168 
Burnt as fuel ‘ 3749 | 1,490 2,371 1,005 : 934 183 
Sold or used for other purposes | 
‘ooo gals. 232 727 581 324: 426 516 
Total molasses disposed 
of ..000 gals 20,286 | 33,176 29,373 25,307 30,596 41,142 

















25. Sugar-refining.— —The establishment of the sugar-refining industry considerably 
antedates the establishment of the sugar-milling industry. the raw material operated 
on in the earlier years coming chiefly from Mauritius and the East. {n 1953 54 there 
were two sugar refinerics in Queensland and one each in New South Wales, Victoria. 
South Australia and Western Australia. The quantity of raw sugar treated amounted 
to 465,848 tons for a yield of 449,015 tons of refined sugar. 

26. Confectionery.—The figures for 1953 -54 for each State and for Australia for a 
series of years are shown hereunder :— 


























CONFECTIONERY. 
7 1953 -54 

{tems. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. /W. Aust.| Tas. Aust.(5) 

Meas Sal ence Po! 
Number of factories . 97 99, 23! 22: 8} (a): 249 
Number of persons employed . 2,930 3, 063} 318) 3534 314) (a), 6,976 
Salaries and wages paid £ 1.939,654| 1.960.725) 128. 653) 184.837 168,169 (a) 4.382.038 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£& 230,206} 162.704, 10.920; 22,496) 17,589! (a) | 443.915 
Value of materials used £ | 6,543,033] 6.001.657! 462.973! 416.505! 432,757 (rt) 13,856.925 
Value of production .. £ | 4.381.63c] 3.139.110: 223,152; 258.106 305.467 (a) > 8,307,465 
Total value of output £ 111,134,869} 9.303.471, 697,045! 697,107. 755.813 (a) (22,608,305 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1.180,35¢c] 985,339, 181,360; 219.927, 82,947 (a) 2,649,923 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 1,398,150) 1,333,615] 108,764! 114,666, 83,580! (a) 3,038,775 

Hforse-power of engines ordi- 1 

narily in use ts h.p. 13.864 12,016 826 1.578 479) = (a) 28.763 





AUSTRALIA.(b) 

















Items. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories is | 148: 267! 2gol 25c 256 249 
Number of persons employed fais’ 7,256} 8,064 7,801; 7,363 6.873 6,976 
Salaries and wages paid a £’000 | 1,041 2,974) 3.431; 4,006 4,084 4,382 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used heed | 107] 263 299, 371 436 444 
Value of materials used ae 3,102| 9.571 10,370; 11,997| 12,554 13,857 
Value of production <8 ress 2,418) 6,641 6.810: 7,801 7:910 8.307 
‘Total value of output wis £’000 5,627 16,475 17,4791 20,169] 20,900 { 22,608 
Value of land and buildings £000 1,423] 2,071 2,319) 2,428 2,510 | 2,650 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’000 1,364 2,087, 2,421 2,704 2,872 3,039 
Horse-power of aaa onlay in 
use Bt ae hp. 16,154) 23.463) 26,473 26,887) 26.002 28.763 








(a) Not available for publication. Included with Bakeries. (f) Excludes Tasmania. 
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27. Jam, Fruit and Vegetable Canning, Pickles, Sauces, Vinegar.—{i) Details of 
Industry. The following table shows particulars of factories included in this class for 
each State for 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of years :— 


JAM, FRUIT AND VEGETABLE CANNING, PICKLES, SAUCES, VINEGAR. 




















1953-54- 
5 t n 
Ttems. N.S.W. ° Victoria. Q’land. 18. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Australia. 
' 1 

Number of factories .. : 59 64 18 23 I 224 197 
Number of persons employed . 2.734' 4,304 1.57C 1,293) 139! 1,1HL, 13,101 
Salaries and wages paid 1,990,506} 3,242, 993, 1,033,319) 819,126, 78,276: 7Ot:,OL2 7,470,295 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 195.986 295. 375! 55,936! 54.72 271 5.4244 49,76° 661,220 
Value of m .terials used £ + 6.779,912/13,549,315, 4,513,624)2,197,051) 218,17¢)1,624,°6 28,07 4,662 
Value of production .. £' 3,125,937) 7,546,966] 2,162,923 Hoseied| 144,671! 945.99 !14,991.684 
Total value of output £ 14,101,835] 21,388,659) 6,735,493) 3,309,003, 368,265 2,623,317; $4,526,572 


Value of land and buildings £ \ 1,743, 106] 2,540,874] 654,663] 448,462 
Value of plant and machinery £ ! 1,431,856} 2,443,327) 386,253] 414.852 
Horse-power of engines ordi- | 


103,584; 616,c3 0,136,665 
49,09C| 678.13 | 5.403.519 

















oarily in use ae h.p. | 8,983 14,63¢ 2,376 1.88 sn 3.47 | gh,72t 
+ 
AUSTRALIA. 
1 | 
Items. t 1938-39. eee 1950-$1. | 1951-$2. 1952-53. | 1953-54- 
Number of factories weet 123 197| 200 201 2U4 197 
Number of persons employed ae | 6,476 12,200 13,124 13.152) LON 45 11,101 
Salaries and wages paid ar £’000 1,149 4,901, 6,298! 7.793. 9539! 7,870 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 97 415 521 672 636 | 660 
Value of materials used 335 £’000 ! 4,800 17,481 21,234 28,28, 27.228 28,875 
Value of production 6 £’000 | 2,334 8,374 10,685 13,623! 12.662 14,992 
‘Total value of output : £’000 | 7,231 26,270 32,440 42,581, 40.526 44,527 
Value of land and buildings £’000 1,382 35490 4,082 5,031, 6.025 6,137 
Value of plant and machinery —__£"000 721 3,118 3,720) 41425) 53095 5,404 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in | 
use cs ae h.p. 7,873) 25,314 se78) 29,792} 30,241 | 31,721 
‘ 








(ii) Production. During the 1939-45 War, production of jams increased greatly 
and an output of 171 million lb. was attained in 1943-44. Production afterwards 
decreased, but attained a new record of 198.5 million lb. in 1947-48. It dropped to 
85.7 million Ib. in 1953-54. Preliminary figures for 1954-55 show production as being 
78.7 million Ib. 

The peak output of preserved fruit occurred in 1953-54 with 338.6 million Ib. 
compared with the previous highest level of 256.1 million Ib. attained in 1951-52 
Preliminary figures for 1954-55 show production as being 313.9 million lb. 

There has also been a marked development in the production of canned vegetables. 
In 1938-39 output totalled 10.3 million lb. but, as a result of the war-time demand by the 
armed services, production reached the record level of 119.1 million Ib. in 1944-45. 
However, it has since declined and in 1953-54 amounted to 40.3 million lb. Preliminary 
figures for 1954-55 show production as being 46.9 million Ib. 

The following table shows the total quantity and value of jams, pickles, sauces and 
other items manufactured in each State in 1953-54 :— 


JAMS, PRESERVED FRUIT AND VEGETABLES, PICKLES AND SAUCES : OUTPUT, 














1953-54. 
1 
Particulars. | N.S.W. ; Victoria. | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Las. Aust. 
Jams .. . *ooo Ib, 23,800 (4)44,395 | 9,896 | 6,863 733 (b) 85,687 
Fruit, preserved. . - 52,592 ' 176,755 : 59.376 | 32,072 gt 17,676 | 338,562 
Fruit Pulp(d) .. ewt. | 44.609 49,681 15,006 13,801 18,102 | 82.013 | 223,212 
Fruit Juices, naturaf | i | | 
’000 gals. 214 71° 2,552 - 171 73 80 3,161 
Vegetables, preserved R " { 
?o00 1b. | 19,603 14.784 {e) t (ce) {e) | (e) 40,265 
Tomato Pulp(d) ewt. 1 24,522 148,131 (e) 15,202 11,486) (e) 199.547 
Tomato Paste, Puree, etc. ' ‘ 
‘ooo pints | 26 927 {e) (e) (ec) | aa 1,325 
Pickles a 5 ; 2,951 2,161 152 1,420 212 i 4,366 
Sauces oe Ae 10,425 10,622 1,745 1,834 692 | 455 25,770 
Soup (canned) .. af 3,070 22,175 © as | 243 24 | 24,509 
(a) Ineindes Tasimania. {b) Included with Victoria. (c) Not availabe for pu lication 
Figures are included in total for Australia. (4) Inchiding quantities made and used in the 


works producing. 
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28. Bacon-curing.—{i) Details of Industry. The table hereunder shows particulars 
of factories engaged in bacon-curing in each State for 1953-54 and for Australia for a 


series of years :— 























BACON-CURING. 
1953-54 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.‘ Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | Australia 
Number of factories . 32 16 9) 13 4 Ir 85 
Number of persons employed . 608 623, 1,053) 380) 215 96 2,075 
Salaries and wages paid £ 502,853) 460,726. 774,484] 291,235] 166,553] 74,117} 2,269,968 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used£ 81,371 59,106. 70,052] 51,503} 29,708 5:912| 297,652 
Value of materials used £ | 4,524,168] 3,667,237 6,507,900/2,071,384) 2,035,665} 642,158|19,448,512 
Value of production .. £ | 1,081,675! 1,183,095 1,439,066] 379,066| 172,283! 154,802] 4,409,987 
Total value of output £ | 5,687,214} 4,909, 438) 8,017,018}2,501,953\2,237,656| 802,872]24,156,151 
Value of land and buildings £ 474,171] 306,904 479,722} 250,985] 103,174] 122,348] 1,737,304 
Value of plant and machinery £ 211,759] 170, 3241 317,081} 193,431] 32,845} 29,1781 954,618 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 
narily in use hep. 2,194 21753) 3,696 1,832 762 448 11,685 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories 76 86 84 83 85 85 
Number of persons employed ao 2,047 2,907 2,961 2,838 2,994 2,975 
Salaries and wages paid : £’000 480 1,318 1,577 1,895 2,225 2,270 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 77 170 204 251 292 298 
Value of materials used £'000 | - 3,768 12,518 14,076 16,269 18,836 19,448 
Value of production £’000 865 2,283 2,930 3,907 4,026 4,410 
Total value of output i £’000 4,710 14,971 17,210 20,427 23,154 24,156 
Value of land and buildings’ £’000 750 1,079 | 1,270 1,356 1,635 1,737 
Value of plant and machinery  £’o00 357 537 610 724 917 955 
Horse-power of aed ondinarly in 
use Pa F h.p. 9,389 10,093 10,472 10,700 11,636 11,685 














(ii) Quantity of Production. 


following table :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES : 





Particulars. 


The number of pigs cured and the quantity of bacon 
and ham and lard produced in factories in each State for 1953-54 are shown in the 





Pigs killed for bacon and hhm— 
For ciring on own account 
For curing on commission ; 
Pork and green bacon used for— 
Curing on own account ‘ooo Ib. 
Curing on commission a 
Sugar used : ton 
Finished bacon and ham made (a)— 
On own account *ooo Ib. 





On commission ae ei 
Green bacon andham .. ss 
Lard produced hs ewt. 


PIGS CURED AND PRODUCTION, 1953-54. 








WS.W. Vic. Qla. S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Aust. 
208,204 | 131,272 | 224,595 | 61,438 \ 77,219 27,010 729122 
10,985 3,716 1,165 552 : “a 15034 
1,711 | 2,276 (a) (a) 835 (a) 55547 
4,565 2 +: an 5 an 4.572 
76 19 145 24 23 14 3or 
18,652 | 14,270 | 20,587 6.217 | 75713 1,983 69,422 
5524 185 129 53 10 56 5,957 
L127 1,328 2,545, 462 736 246 6,444 
4.732 6,657 | 10,566 , 3.647 5.471 900 40,973 








(a) Not available for publication; figures are included in total for Australia. 
smoked bacon and ham, cooked ham (not smoked) made for retail sale, and canned bacon and ham, 


(6) Includea 


Bacon and ham and other pig products are dealt with more fully in Chapter XXTI.— 
Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


29. Butter, Cheese and Condensed and Dried Milk.—{i) Details of Industry. The 
following table shows particulars of butter, cheese and condensed and dried milk factories 
in each State for 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of years. 
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BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED AND DRIED MILK. 











1953-54. 

Items. ! N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. ‘W. Aust.| Tas. Anstralla. 

Sa : fe eee es 

Number of factories . 78 135) gr 40: 15 2r 380 
Number of persons employed .. 2,412 5,164 1,623 771 294 316 10,580 
Salaries and wages paid £ 1,913.753 4,333,802] 1,143,410 563,865} 222,966| 238,569 8,416,368 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 622,688, 1,314,460} 221,836 115,800] 68,775} 52,861 2,396,420 
Value of materials used £ 16,631,526 43,342,230]22,436, $21 5,049,63713,236, 593133231543 94,019,950 
Value of production .. £ | 3,452,188) 8,643,239) 1,969,398 816,776] 511,822) 520,297 15,913,670 
Total value of output £ |20,706,402|53,299,929 24,627,655 5,982,163}3,317,190|3,896,701 112330040 


Value of land and buildings £ | 2,880,959 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 3,814,666 
Horse-power of engines ordi- 


4;217,221| 1,405,248 455,252] 146,772] 259,478. 9,364,960 
5,545,539] 1,788,948 433.936] 272,930] 226,757 12,082,776 




















Horse-power of ene ondlesrlly in 
use Be h.p. 45,059 


! 
narily in use S b.p. 32,977) 32,484) 19,715 5,863] 1,838 1,986, 94,863 
AUSTRALIA. 

aa | 

Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. 1950-51. ; 1951~§2 | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories - | $23 | ~ 428 , 409 | 399 384 380 
Number of persons employed see 6,851 10,469 10,707 , 10,473 10,641 10,580 
Salaries and wages paid Us £’000 1,570 ; 4,941 ; 6,020 7,186 8,098 8,416 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 390 | 1,340 1,504 1,837 2,339 2,396 
Value of materials used ae £'000 29,162 | 60,762 61,581 68,038 97,291 94,020 
Value of production aa £’000 3,543 | 8.099 10,790 12,535 , 14,350 15,914 
Total value of output 3 £’000 33,095 | 70,201 73,875 82,410 | 113,980 | 112,330 
Value of land and buildings’ £'000 2,880 4,562 5,400 6,585 | 7571 9,365 
Value of plant and machinery —£’000 3,067 | 53547 7,014 8,569 | 10,250 12,083 


69,809 74.199 77,439 | 84.428 | 94,863 





(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. The next table shows the quantities and 
values of butter, cheese and condensed milk produced and the quantities of milk used in 
their production during 1953-54. These details are restricted to factory production 
and therefore exclude farm output. 


BUTTER, CHEESE AND CONDENSED MILK, ETC. FACTORIES: PRODUCTION, 
1953-54. 








Particulars. | ws.w. | Vice. | Qua. | 8: Aust. Aust. 





Ww. Aust Tas. 








MATERIALS USED. 





























Whole Milk used in manufacture of —, i | 
Butter “8 -» ‘000 gal | 138,106 | 296,322 | 189,190 | 31,909 28,205 , 37:678 721,410 
Cheese 71333 | 54,925 | 15,162 | 24,945 (a) | a) 105,719 
Condensed, Dried and. other Milk | 
Products .. .. ’ooo gal 19,535 | 59,732 (a) (a) 3,089 2,881 86,667 
Sugar.. et es ton 1,212 | 13,229 (a) (a) (a) (a) 16,508 
PROMPTCTION, 
Butter ton | 29,713 | 63,616 | 41,707 7,586 6,142 7,263 | 156,117 
Cheese (Green Weizht) . v5 3,210 | 25.977 (6) 6,746 | 11,612 (a) (a) |(b) 49,043 
Condensed Milk (Sw eetened ! 
and Unsweetened)... 59 {a) 35,999 » (a). (a) 42,386 
Concentrated— ‘ ! 
Whole Milk .. = $s (tt) 5,268 (a) (a) (a) 19,464 
Skim Milk... ss ue (a) (a) | es . 797 
Roe Full Cream Milk—- ; ‘ | P 
TAY . 13.22 i 15,616 
Roller < bs } My) 68s \ (a) @ y (a) { 3,289 
Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods ! | | 
(including Malted Milk and , i { 
Milk Sugar) .. ss (4), (a) i (a) 11,740 
eae Skim Milk—- ; i | 
ra ” 3.235 5,996 ' 9,339 
Poller » | Pace! 7398 } M ) m ; @ (a) {| 10,463 
Butter, Milk and Ww hey Powder ¥ 627 3.713 | (a) 162 (a) | 5,358 
Casein < (a) + (@) 4 : a : H 3,827 
Ice Cream Mix - ~ : ‘ | | 
Powder is os * (¢) (a) ae {a) {a} 582 
Liquid a oe (4), (a) | eee a ee ae ! 2,698 
Proceseed Cheese be 7 (a) fe) ee | 14,337 
(a) Not available for publication ; ;. figures are included in tot-l for Australia. (2) Includes 119 


tons of cheese valued at £26,348 made in establishments not classified as factories. 
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The butter, cheese and condensed milk industries are dealt with more fully in 
Chapter XXIL1.—Farmyard. Dairy and Bee Preducts. 


30. Meat and Fish Preserving.—The industries included in this group are engaged 
chiefly in the freezing and preserving of meat. Works have been established at the 
seaports for the purpose of handling beef, lamb and mutton for export, and insulated 
space for the carriage of chilled and frozen produce is provided by shipping companies 
trading between Australia and other parts of the world. The substitution of chilled 
for frozen meat exported is referred to in Chapter XXII.—Pastoral Production. In 
recent years there has been considerable expansion in the canning of meat and fish. 


MEAT AND FISH PRESERVING. 





























1953-54. 
Items. N.S.W,. ie Q‘land. |S. Aust. [W. Aust] Tas. Australia. 
Number of factories . 15| 16 2¢ 23 ae 4 106 
Number of persons employed . 84g 1,064 6,25° 34¢ 56° 46 9,113 
Salaries and wages paid £ 585,586 844,824] 5,217.04°] 203.136} 510.467] 33,848] 7,394,881 
Value of power. furl. etc., used£& 190,95¢ 1¢6,352} 708,81- 20,30C} 74.152 4:502} 1,015,079 
Value of materials used £ | 1,137-737[ 5:155.044|33,640, 136] 1-136,418}3.536,037| 65,680/46,671,052 
Value of production .. £ j 1,161,633] 1,264,704| 7,525.286( 373.611{1.000,629 48,248 111,374,112 
Tatal value of output £ ] 4.400.318] 6.526, 100]41,874,234 [1,530,338] 1,610,819} 118,430/59,060,243 
Value of land and buildings £ 393:316] 679.918) 2,404,431] 160,176} 761.652] 51,971} 4.500.464 
Value of plant and machinery £ 385,347) 477,185! 1,290,309} 148,469) 496.206) 28,921) 2,826,137 
Horse-power of engines ordi- H ‘ 
narily in use 4 h.p. 3.057 2,931 20,356) 1,01 i 4.114 341 31,810 
AUSTRALIA. 
i | 
Items, 1938-39 | 1949-50. | 1950-5I. | 1951-§2. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories ea! 3- 86 86; a? 98 106 
Number of persons employed wet 4,09: 8,552 7:940! 7.356 8.771 9,113 
Salaries and wages paid Si £'000 | 1,186 4,165 45752 5.222 6,820 75395 
Value of power. fuel, etc., used £'000 | 134 550 633) 742 972 1,015 
Value of materials used es £'000 6,351 23,640 30,578: 33,82°| 47,637 46,671 
Value of production a £000 | 1,601 200 - 6,528) 8,753) 12,126 11,374 
Total value of output i £’oco 8,086 31.390 37,739, 43,321| 60,735 59,060 
Value of land and buildings £’000 1,966 3,015 3,223 3,990 4,562 4,500 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’000 1,325 1,970) 2,297 2,623) 2,786 2,826 
Horse-power of engines ordinary in 
use... : hp. 13,385 28,668 ane | 34,510] 33,328 31,810 











Particulars of the quantities and values of beef, mutton and lamb preserved by cold 
process exported from Australia over a series of years will be found in Chapter XXIL— 
Pastora] Production. 

31. Breweries.—({i) Details of Industry. The following table gives particulare 
of breweries in each State for the year 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of vears. 
It should be noted, however, that the data shown are not strictly comparable throughout, 
owing to the inability or failure of some breweries to furnish a separate return for each 
branch of activity. Consequently the figures for some States include details of employ- 
ment, wages, output, etc., not connected with the brewing of beer, although associated 
with it. These extraneous activities include cooperage, malt works, aerated waters, etc. 








BREWERIES. 
1953-54- = 

Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. 9 7 6 4 3 2 31 
Number of persons employed . 1,737, 2,152 779 745} (a) (a) 6,193 
Salaries and wages paid £ 1,674,080} 1,730:707} 593,579} 634,531 {uy {a) 5.325.416 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 493,568! 400,405} 158,922] 118,418 {a) (a) 1,366,161 
Value of materials used £ | 6,412,436] 7,060,641] 1,787,853|1,890,040, (a) (1) {19,974,349 
Value of production . . £ | 5,100,949] 3,048,705] 1,754,866]1,274,208 (a) (a) 13,048,265 
Total value of output(d) £ |12,006,953)10.509.751| 3.701,641|3,282,666} (a) (4) 134,388,775 
Value of land and buildings £ | 2,007,048} 2.351.068] 1,323,538} 544, 337) {a) (a) 7,255,798 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 2,615,833] 1,318,513] 1,219,121|1,230,742; — («) (a) 7,681,237 
Horse-power of engincs ordi- 








narily in use Ee hep. 15,467 9.306) 6.12 3.506 (a) {a) 38.803 
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BREWERIES—continued. 

AUSTRALIA. : 
Items. 1938-39. 1949-50. | r950-5r. 1951-52. 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories ad 34 30 29! 31 32 31 
Number of persons employed Ise H 3,698 5,258 5-517 5,914 5,904 6,193 
Salarivs aud wages paid . £’000 1,215 2,896 3,666 4,564 . 5.030 5.325 
Value uf power, fuel, etc., used £’000 251 704 849 1,145 . 1,388 1,366 
Value of materials used -» £000 3,407 7,584 9,081 11,739 16,452 19,975 
Value of production a £’000 52372 ° 7,583 8,458 10,298 11,458 13,048 
Total value of output(b) .. £’000 9,030 ' 15,851 18,388 23,182 29,298 34,389 
Value of land and buildings £’000 2,801 | 3,507 5,162 5,715 6,480 7,256 
Value of plant and machinery —_£’000 2,737 | 3,623 4,489 4,832 ' 5,870 71681 

Worse-power of engines ordinarily in ! 
use ais = h.p. 23,231 26,512 28,765 30,181 ! 32,754 38,803 

(a) Not available for publication; figures are included in total for Australia. (6) Excludes 


Excise Duty. 


(ii) Production, Consumption, Materials Used. The quantity of ale, stout and beer 
brewed fell from 73.7 million gallons in 1928-29 to 49.8 million gallons in 1931-32, but 
thereafter increased each year to 109.2 million gallons in 1941-42. Under the Control of 
Liquor Order which operated between March, 1942 and March, 1946, the production of 
beer was restricted and consequently output remained static at about 100 million gallons 
from 1942-43 to 1944-45. Thereafter production increased, and in 1954-55 amounted to 
over 220 million gallons. 

The average annual consumption of ale, stout and beer prior to the economic 
depression of the early thirties exceeded 11 gallons per head of the population : it dropped 
to 7.32 gallons in 1931-32, increased to 13.76 gallons in 1941-42 and declined again 
to about 13 gallons during the period of control. The consumption per head had 
increased to 24.09 gallons by 1954-55. 

The table below shows the quantities of materials used and the quantity and value 
of ale, stout and beer (excluding waste beer) brewed in each State during 1953-54 :— 


BREWERIES : MATERIALS USED AND PRODUCTION, 1953-54. 

















Particulars. | N.S.W. } Victoria. | Q’land. { S. Aust. | w. Aust. | Taa. | Australia 
Materrats Usep. 

Malt .. He bus. | 2,234,154) 2,047,945] 683,695] 555,319! (a) (a) | 6 6,378,087 

Hops oe Ib. | 2,094,935} 1,332,912] 460,248] 438,046) = (a) (a) 4,874,837 

Sugar. . a ton 18,325 12,122! 4,139) 3,770] — (a) | (a) ; 44273 





ALE, BEER anp Stout BREWED (EXCLUDING WASTE BEER). 








Quantity *o00 gals. | 79,943,  63,633| 21,323) 19,387) (a) l (a) | 208,557 
Value(b) - __ £000 11,881} 10,396) 3,684 3.2771 (a) (@)  |__ 33,782 
(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for ‘Australia. (3) Excludes 


Excise Duty. 

32. Wineries and Distilleries.—The following table shows particulars of the operations 
of Wineries and Distilleries for each State during 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of 
years. 


WINERIES AND DISTILLERIES. 




















1953-54- 
Items. ty N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust. ae Aust. Tas, | Australia 
se es A cers 
Number of factories . ef 32 32, 51 73} J. 164. 
Number of persons employed . 275: 314° 1821 1,154 56 : { 1,981 
Salaries and wages paid £ 229,529, 235,316; 121.149. 860.918 28,271 1,475,183 
Value of power, ‘fuel, cte., used £ 97,060; 70,041' 79,786. 116,137 1,941 364,965 
Value of materials used £1 1,040.397; 676,616 345.043 3:542,670) 116,443 5,721,169 
Value of production .. £ 785,078] 532,175: 266,281:1,605,472] 64,466; 3+253,472 
Total value of output £ j ¥:922,535 1,278,832, 691.110'5,264,279, 182,850, 9,339, 606 
Value of land and buildings £ 566,900; 251.931, 181.579'1,234.545 48.709) 2,283,664 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 546,468] 374,657; 269.787, 581,028; 35,763! 2,107,703 
Horse-power of engines ordi- . : ; 1 
narily in use _b. pt _ 1,679 2,639" 591: 6,073 __ 293 1145275 
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WINERIES AND DISTILLERIES—continued. 











2 AUSTRALIA, 
1 
Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52 | 1952-53. | 1953~54- 
Number of factories ae 135} ° 146 153 158 167 164 
Number of persons employed oi 1,133 2,130 2,158 2,277 2,021 1,981 
Salaries and wages paid Bo £'000 ' 246 976 1,122 1,416 1,431 1,475 
Value of power. fuel. etc., used £’000 | 58 260 294 383 333 365 
Value of materials used os £’000 1,421 4,484 4,810 7,076 53464 5,722 
Value of production ar £’000 811 2,169 2,637 3,118 3,198 35254 
Total value of output, £’000 2,290 6,913 7,741 10,577 8,995 9,340 
Value of land and buildings | £’000 1,002 1,500 1,795 1,920 2,104 2,284 
Value of plant and machinery £’000 g16 1,210 1,556 1,774 1,913 2,108 
Horse-power of enue Sedinerty in 
use... h.p. 4,396 8,175 9,189 11,038 10,995 11,275. 


33. Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes—Particulars of establishments in which the 
manufacture of tobacco, cigars or cigarettes was carried on during 1953-54 are shown 
below for each State and for Australia for a series of years. There are no such factories 
in Tasmania. 


TOBACCO, CIGARS AND CIGARETTES. 



































1953-54- 
Items. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Australia. 
Number of factories ve | 15 12 | ee 2 36 
Number of persons employed xe 2,451 2,023) (a) ae (a) 4,757 
Salaries and wages paid : £ 1,804,984; 1,437,632 {a) oa (a) 3,416,708 
Value of power. fuel, etc., used £ 106,851 37,853 (a) oe (a) 151,043 
Value of materials used £ | 15,845.396| 10,370,568 (a) a (a) 26,834,971 
Value of production £ 3,951,651] 4,089,786 (a) att {a) 8,340,848 
Total value of output : £ } 19,903,898! 14,498,207 (a) a {a) 353326,862 
Value of land and buildings £ 742,802 841,731 (a) ds (a) 1,821,696 
Value of plant and machinery £ 679,324] 1,014,396 (a) or (a) 1,916,924 
Horse-power of ene. ordinarily in 
_ use nis A ae hp. 4,327 2,145 (a) ond {a) 6,919 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. ‘ 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories : 37 37 36 37 36 
Number of persons employed : 5544 5,167 5,044 4,971 45704 45757 
Salaries and wages paid i £’000 1,096 1,992 2,380 2,932 3,204 3.417 
Value of power, fuel, ete., used £’000 34 89 90 126 144 151 
Value of materials used a £’000 | = 7,081 -} 15,016 16,399 19,419 22,416 26,835 
Value of production rs £’000 2,685 3,869 4,897 5,206 7,078 8,341 
Cotal value of output £’000 9,800 18,9074 21,586 24,751 29,638 35,327 
Value of land and buildings — £’o00 1,042 1,276 1,485 1,598 1,741 1,822 
Value of plant and machinery £’o00 943 1,060 1,171 1,284 1,458 1,917 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in | 
use ns hs hp. - 4,610 5,796 6,056 5,862 6,028 6,919 
Leaf used— : 
Australian (stemmed) rs “000 Ib, ' 4,489 3.313 3,775 3,664 4.222 4,866 
Imported (stemmed) -. ‘ooolb, | 16,011 24,043 24,558 26,131 28,410 33,076 
‘Tobacco made -_ .» ‘ooold, | 16,305 20,168 20,967 21,615 225334 23,400 
Cigars made oes .. ‘*ooolb, 238 169 179 175 129 173 
Cigarettes made... «.  7oooth, 6,731 10,341 10,679 11.749 13,879 18,303 








(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in total for Australia. 


Vor many years the production of locally-grown leaf was comparatively small, and 
manufacturers were dependent on imported leaf for the supply of their raw material. 
Increased import duties stimulated local production, and the quantity of Australian 
teaf used by manufacturers rose from 1.2 million lb. in 1929-30 to over 3 million lb. in 
1930-31. During the 1939-45 War about 4.7 million lb. of Australian-grown leaf was 
used annually, but in subsequent years the figure fell, and the 1953-54 usage showed 
an increase to 4.9 million lb. In this connexion, see Chapter XXI.—Agricultural 
Production. 

Imports of tobacco during 1953-54 comprised—manufactured tobacco, 200,925 Ib. ; 
cigars, 39,734 lb.; cigarettes, 6,210,425 Ib.; unmanufactured tobacco, 37,253,690 lb 
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34- Sawmills, etc.—The most important industry in Class X. is that of sawmilling. 
Because of difficulties associated with the classifying of sawmills into forest and town, 
they have been combined in the following table, together with plywood and bark mills. 


SAWMILLS, PLYWOOD AND BARK MILLS. 











1953-54. 
. Seti ee 2 
Items. | NSW. | Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust.’ Tas. | Australia. 
{ i 
i 
Number of factories .. 1,145 645 658 92! 253, ae 3,139 
Number of persons employed - 10,821 7,360 8,603 2,116 4; 1395) 2,194 35,489 
Salaries and wages paid £ 7;:194,866] 4,960,036} 5,268,134,1,661,613 2.993, -39011.483,861 23,561,900 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used£ 546,965} 392,214} 282,594) 71,548 250,813) 95,796] 1,639,933 
Value of materials used £ |19,759,994|11,478,692)10,574,679 45754:713 4:535:738|2,947,286)54,05 1,152 


Value of production .. 12,834,12c! 8,604,979} 8,671, 845{2, 355,069 5,020,889] 2,375,434139,862,336 
fotal value of output 33,141,082 120,475,885 19,529,118,7,181,330 9,807,490 5,418,516,95,553:427 
Value of land and buildings = £ | 3,157,37-| 2,053.273 1,339, 852] 933,710, 942,311! 403,873] 8,830,393 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 3,875,667} 2,915,836] 2,052,710| 821,431'1,304,757| 855,470|12,515,871 
Rorse-power of engines ordi- 


hm tr th 











narily in use 7% b.p. 112,32¢ 75,022 74,740} 18,028 31,309) 26,139) 337,558 
AUSTRALIA. 
' 
Items. 1933-39. sat 1950-51. . 1951-§2. | 1952-53. | 1953-54- 
i ‘ 
Number of factories me 1,660 2,781 2,937 : 3,133 | 3,264 3,138 
Number of persons employed of 19,104 31,493 32,978 35,685 345589 35,489 
Salaries and wages paid A £'000 3,635 12,031 14,999 20,100 21,392 23,562 
Value of power, fuel, oe used £’000 226 804 1,032 1,400 1,548 1,640 
Value of muterials used A £’000 8,523 27,020 34,965 ° 49,217 46,710 54,051 
Value of production Sie £’000 5,789 20,727 26,747 ° 35,965 35,710 39,862 
Cotal value of output £000 14,538 48,551 62,744 86.582 83,968 95,553 
Value of land and uildings £’000 2,055 4,477 5,819 7,148 8,097 8,830 
Value of plant and machinery £’o00 2,786 7,077 8,88: | 10,876 11,918 12,516 
Horse-power of neues ordinarily in 





ose. . h.p. | 90.315 | 243,927 | 276,232 | 310,861 © 333,297 | 337,558 





The sawmill output of native timber, which declined from 740 million super. feet 
in 1925-26 to the abnormally low figure of 237 million super. feet during the depth of 
the depression, recovered to 717 million super. feet in 1938-39 and by 1954-55 had risen 
to 1,422 million super. feet. Further reference is made to the sawmilling industry in 
Chapter XXIV.—Forestry. 


35. Cabinet and Furniture Making and Upholstery.—These industries constitute the 
principal manufactures in Class XI. The following table shows particulars for each 
State in 1953-54 :— 

CABINET AND FURNITURE MAKING AND UPHOLSTERY, 1953-54. 


1 








t 1 
Items. N.S.W.  Victoria.' Q’land. | S. Aust.JW. Aust.! Tas. | Australia. 
| 
| a a 
Number of factories . vet 525 549 227 121 153 67 1,642 
Number of persons employed .. | 5,253 45447 2,382, 1,560) 1,179 431 15,252 


Salaries and wages paid 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used 
Value of materials used 


£ | 3,523,657 2,719,519 1,256,620, 951,363 646,524) 236,938] 9,334,627 

£ 

£ 
Value of production .. : 

£ 


3 
| 103,468 60,736, 27,100! 27,060! 18,391 4,498] 241,253 
5,689,c89 3,977,256 2,048,036 1,653,797] 1,103,030) 243,227)14,714,444 
| 5,574,618 4,338,569 1,927,158'1,418,474|1,068,521! 365,677:14,693,017 
Total value of output 111,367,175 8,376,561 4,002,294'3,099,331|2,189.951| 613,402/29,648,714 
Value of land and buildings 2,118,757 1,807,921 704,151] 434,912] 443,452, 125,555) 5,634,745 
Value of plant and machinery £ 618.376 627,383 280,581} 223,108] 177, a $8,784] 1,970,310 
florse-power of engines ordi- 1 
narily in use ue h.p. 14,936, 14,489 6,371! 55437] 4a08, 1,478 46,216 





36. Printing Works.—Printing and bookbinding rank high in importance among the 
industries of Australia, and in 1953-54 afforded employment for 35.390 employees, and 
paid £26,023,0c0 in salaries and wages, while the value of output amounted to £86,054 ,000. 
The first table below gives particulars of establishments engaged in general printing in 
each State for 1953-54. These establishments include those engaged in lithographic 
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printing, bookbinding, paper ruling and linotyping and Government printing works. 
Establishments producing newspapers and periodicals are shown separately in the second 
table to follow :— 


GOVERNMENT AND GENERAL PRINTING WORKS, 1953-54. 











Items. " NIS.W. | Victoria.’ Q’land. |S. Aust. W. aust Tas. | Australia. 
: ! 

Number of factories .. fae 487 488° 103 72! 71 20 1,241 
Number of persons employed .. 9,070} 7:725; 2,150: 1,500 1,256 551 22,252 
Salaries and wages paid £ 6,594,988 5,452.015| 1,282,749 973,697 755,65 | 375,340115,434,440 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ | 237,679] 126,040 33.318 26,201 23,892 7.250! 454,380 
Value of materials used £ | 9,700,424] 6,955,789, 1.316,612:1,061,719 909,349} 408,140|20,352,033 
Value of production .. £ 111,050,952) 8,576,365] 1,970,019 1,544,850 1,419,109] 543,302|25,104,597 
Total value of output £ 120,989.055|15,658,1941 3,319,949 2,632,770 2,352,350] 958,692/45,911,010 


Value of land and buildings £ , 3,763,271 3,296,680, 671,266 437.900 471,796] 151,786] 8,792,699 
Value of plant and machinery £ : 4,105,649) 3,617,350: 629,011. 743,070 561,033) 231,822! 9.887,935 
Horse-power of engines ordi- i ' 

narily in use De h.p. 15,104 11434) 2,197 1,907 1,784 741 33,167 











NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS, 1953-54. 








Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories . . oe 182 113 57| 33 24 7 416 
Number of persons employed .. 5,686 3,380 1,966; 1,055 O41 410 13,138 


Salaries and wages paid £ | 4,543,558} 2,829,469] 1.416.333] 917:773! 531-434 349.815'10,588,382 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 249,869} 104,793) $9,275} 30,369} 34,630 5,276| 484,212 
Value of materials used : 8,964,537] 6,568,338] 2,241,298'1,517,762:1.015,039] 245,618'20,552,592 
£ 
£ 





Value of production .. 8,473,456! 4,842,317) 2,536.692/1,672,641'1,168,972] 412,555'19,106,633 
Total value of output 17,687,862(/11,515,448] 4,837, 265}3,220,772|2,218,641| 663,449)40,143,437 
Value of land and buildings 3,520,909. 1,230,180] 873,266| 594,378! 238,381| 161,415] 6,618,529 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 3,470,613! 2,916,887] 1,145,485) 497,829] 683,360} 110,875] 8,825,049 
Horse-power of engines ordi- : 
narily in use a hip. 16,705 9.985 4,492 2.796 1,980 575 36,533 
I 

















37. Paper Making.—Although the paper manufacturing industry has been established 
in Australia for many years it was not until the manufacture of paper pulp from indigenous 
timber commenced in 1938-39 that any marked development occurred. 

Plants producing pulp from eucalypt timber are operating in Victoria and Tasmania, 
whilst in South Australia pulp is being produced from locally-grown softwoods. The 
production of pulp rose from 6,000 tons in 1938-39 to 88,000 tons in 1946-47, and remained 
about this level until 1953~54, when production totalled 137,000 tons. 

The number of factories operating in 1953-54 comprised two in New South Wales, 
nine in Victoria, one in Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia and four in 
Tasmania. In the latter State, newsprint, writing and printing papers are produced, 
and in the other States wrappings, other papers and boards. Particulars for this industry 
are shown in the following table. 


PAPER MAKING, INCLUDING PULP MILLS: AUSTRALIA. 














Items. 1938-39. | 1949-$0. | 1950-51. | 1951~52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factories oe os 7 14 14 16 17 18 
Number of persons employed ae 1,961 6,160 6,336 7;237 6,441 73179 
Salaries and wages ps we £’000 467 3,183 4,231 5,852 5:338 6,130 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’o00 201 998 1,181 1,610 1,649 2,048 
Value of materials used ee £'000 1,096 6,154 7,487 14,558 12,637 15,198 
Value of production ws £’000 1,005 6,581 9,165 12,623 11,085 15,451 
Total value of output ae £’o00 2,302 13,733 17,833 28,791 25,371 32,697 
Value of land and buildings £'000 850 3.331 4,871 6,820 7,324 8,106 
Value of plant and machinery £’000 1,713 5,754 9,814 12,961 15,263 16,810 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in 
use oe ++ hp. d 32548 1_ 95,999 |_ 103,098 | 112,469 | 127,558} 141,373 


38. Rubber Goods.—The following table shows particulars of this industry for each 
State during 1953-54 and excludes establishments engaged primarily in the retreading 
and repairing of tyres. 
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RUBBER GOODS, 1953-54. 

















lems. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. S. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories Be 33° 46 7 g 2 1 gh 
Number of persons employed... 5.996: 4,804 9f8 606 (2) (a) 12,421 
Salaries and wages paid £ 5,198,534! 4,147,602, 678,831, 510,410, (a) (a) {10,549-573 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ 798.572| 713,696 68,485 49,282! (a) (a) } 1,632,453 
Value of materials used £ 12,331,661|10,623.038 1,943,067 842,479! (a) (a) {25,778,271 
Value of production £ 6,653,438] 8,487,178) 1,602,325 805,923; (a) (a) |17,569,585 
Total value of output .. £ 19,783.671 19,823,912; 3,613,377 1,697,684' (a) (a) 144,980,3¢9 
Value of land and buildings £ 1,999,025, 2,123.37%| 249,740 97,615! (a) (a) | 4,515,654 
Value of plant and machinery £' 1,901,394! 1,983,520! 275,441 182,368] (a) (a) | 4,361,352 
Bourse-power of engines ordiuarily | ' 
in use : p. | 44,356 40,958 5,886. 2,257; (a) (a) 93,621 





(a) Not available for ae publication ; figures inchided in total for Australia. 


39. Electric Light and Power Works.—(i) Details of /ndustry. The increased 
demand for electrical energy has been responsible for considerable development in electric 
light and power works during recent years. For further information on this subject 
see Chapter X.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution. Particulars of the 
industry for each State during the year 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of years 
are shown below :— 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS. 








ors te ee a 1953-54: 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. {| Q’land. is, Aust. W. Aust. Tas. {| Australia. 
< 

Nurober of factories - 84 67 54 44 93) 9 351 
Number of persons employed . 5:1 40) 2,690) 1,289 (a) 961] (a) 11,395 
salaries and wages paid £ | 4:764,853] 2.431,526{ 1,061,656{ (a4) { 849,712] (a) 10,308 ,278, 
Value of power. fuel, ¢te., used £ 147 1s 67) 8,902,076] 5,001,844 (a) — 3,079,3711 (a) 35,082,984 
Value of materials used £ | 2 2,930,358) 404.579] 900,494! (a) =! 275,339] (a) 4,800,123 
Value of production . £ 113,996,253} 6,862,091] 3.154.215) (a) 79308,621 (a) 30,098,090 
Total value of output £ }21,401,278]16,168,746| 9,056,553, (a)  '5,663,331] (a) 69.981,197 


Value of land and buildiuge = £ 
Valne of plant and machinery £ 
Generators inztalled—Kilowatt 


13,681.350| 8,922,225] 4.294.708 (a) [2,046,293| (a) 47,369,225 
421714, 300|34,925,189]16,667.426) (a)  |%,595,4651 (a) | 122,773,375 























eayacity EW. 1 1,421,951! 829,405! 398,625) (a) 198,982! (a) 3,416,609 
AUSTRALIA, 

tems. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | eee 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-5}. 

et a ene els Re So fe ae a i 
Number of factories da 395 358 354 331 349 351 
Number of persons employed ‘ 6,508 95433 9,815 10,381 10,891 11,395 
Salaries and wages paid He £’000 1,977 5,368 6,541 8,178 9.675 10,308 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £’000 3,239 15,491 21,259 28,724 32.205 35,083 
Value of materials used ee £'000 530 2,180 2.712 3,481 3,296 4,800 
Value of production iis £’000 8,714 12,885 14,790 18,065 24,582 30,098 
Total value of output A £’000 12,483 30,556 38,761 £9,27¢ 60,083 69,981 
Value of land and buildings. £’oa0 8,388 13,486 16,932 21,641 29,531 47,369 


Value of plant and machinery £'000 27.751 455454 $3.441 66,630 94,169 | 122,773 





(a) Not available for separate publication ; figures included {n total for Australia. 


Particulars of the types of engines and generators installed in Electric Light and 
Power Works and their rated horse-power are given on page 333. 

(ii) Production. The increase in the production of electric light and power in each 
of the States since 1938-39 is shown in the following table :— 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS: ELECTRICITY PRODUCED. 
(Million kWh) 











i] 
Year. NSW. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania, | australia 
: H 

1438-39 .. . oo, Ly gkes 1.222.3 ' 387.3 256.3 307.0 566.7 4,688.3 
1948-49 .. , 2.717.0 2504 0 890.3 566.6 | 398.6 976.4 9,052.9 
1940-50 BPal ot 2.708.1 , 971.6 $93.8 ! 417.5 | 1,061.6 | 9,508.7 
1950-5! HeOstcs 2,875.9 3,115.4 713.0 ; 469.9! 1,077.7 i »§03.3 
TQ5I-52 4.62801 2,964.1 5 1,242.1 787.8 529.7 | 3,145.5 11,297.3 
1952-53... 1843, 3 2.:6%7.9' 1,349.1 822.3 | 568.7 5 *,243.5 | 12,944.8 
1953-54 $450.10 ' 3,692.7 T.310.7 ¢ 055.2 626.9! 1,471.4 | 13,707 .0 
1954-55. (a) R997.3 4,159 § 1,658.7 ' 4.357 4 PIR.S 1.95.3 | 15.298. 4 


i 
| 





(@) Preliminary —subject to revision. 
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40. Gas-works.—(i) Details of Industry. Gas-works are in operation in the 
majority of important towns in Australia. The following table shows particulars of 
gas-works in each State for the year 1953-54 and for Australia for a series of years :— 





























GAS-WORKS. 
1953-54. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. | Australla 
Number of factories . 39) 34, 16 3 4) 2 98 
Number of persons employed . 1,533 1,461 434; (a) 201 (a) 4,141 
Salartes and wages paid £ 1,422,455| 1,393,032| 342,789) (a) 180,647: (a) 3,767,359 
Value of power, fuel, etc., used £ | 1,979,861] 129,185 26,883] (a) 98,986; (a) 2,244,073 
Value of materials used £ | 6,025,540] 5,991,089] 1,003,178} (a) 678,560] (a) 115,248,733 
Value of production .. £ | 4,884,807, 1,652,034] 835,836 (a) 225,622 (a) 8,120,811 
Total value of output £ \12,890,208 7,772,308 1,865,897! (a) 1,003,168| (a) [25,613,617 
Value of land and buildings £ | 1,299,645| 610,660; 285,960] (a) 142,578] (a) 2,416,376 
Value of plant and machinery £ | 5,486,579 6,255,590 1,605,318, (a) {1,464,799} (a) |17,234,856 
Horse-power of engines ordi- | 
narily in use ie hep. 15,342 9,740 2,134! (a) 1,202 (a) 30,055 
AUSTRALIA. 
Items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52 | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Number of factortes a 107 100 100 toc 99 98 
Number of persons employed ie 2,931 3,815 3,871 4,042 4,199 4,141 
Salaries and wages paid ‘i £’00 785 2,027 2,401 3,207 33553 3,767 
Value of power, fuel, light, ‘ete. a used { 
£’000 251 845 1,179 3,777 2,080 2,244 
Value of materials used ss £’000 1,872 7,220 9450 | 13,403 15,576 15,249 
Value of production ae £’000 2,694 3,663 4,426 7,165 8,473 8,121 
Total value of output we £’000 4,817 11,728 15,055 | 22,343 26,129 25,614 
Value of land and buildings £’000 1,463, 1,939 2,072 2,186 2,342 2,416 
Value of plant and machinery = £’000 7,498 11,656 12,386 ' 13,846 15,9062 17,235 
Horse-power of engines ordinarily in | 
use ai ‘hp. 17,905 26,225 28,205 | 28,429 20,514 30,055 


(a) Not available for publication ; figures are included in the total for Australia. 


(8) Coal Used and Production. The following table shows details for 1953 -54 :— 


GAS-WORKS : COAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1953 -54. 

















Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia 

Coal used "000 tons 946) 687! 196 (a) 56 (a) 2,047 
Gas produced million cubic ft. 20,802, 13,715 2,902 (a) 1,443 (a) 42,100 
Gas sold 7 17,820 11,763 2,551] (a) 1,240} (a) 36,178 
Coke produced (b)" tons 382,565) 261,433! 85,076: (a) 17,8001 (a) 839,793 
(a) Not available for publication; figures are included in tota) for Australia. (d) In addition, 


2,010,404 tons of metallurgical coke were made in Coke Works in 1953-54. 


Since 1938-39, when the output of gas was 21 thousand million cubic feet, production 


has increased each year and reached 43 thousand million cubic feet in 1954-55: 
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CHAPTER X. 
ELECTRIC POWER GENERATION AND DISTRIBUTION. 


This chapter is based on an article contributed by the Division of Industrial 
Development of the Commonwealth Ministry of National Development which was 
published in Official Year Book No. 39. The chapter is divided into three major parts. 
A.—Introduction, which deals briefly with the resources, generation and distribution, 
and future developments, of electric power in Australia; B.—The Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-electric Scheme ; and C.—The origins, development, present situation and new 
projects of electrical systems in each Australian State and Territory (internal and external). 
A Statistical Summary is appended. 


It should be noted that the information contained in the chapter relates to situations 
existing and projects contemplated in 1955 and that it may be considerably affected by 
changes in policy or plans, or by developments in the projects themselves. 


A. INTRODUCTION. 


t. Distribution of Population and Location of Power Resources.—The geographical 
pattern of electric power generation and distribution in Australia has been affected by 
two main influences—the distribution of population, with a resulting distribution of 
industry, and the location of fuel and water resources. 


The Australian population between 1939 and 1955 increased by approximately 
2,233,000 to reach a total of 9,201,000. The two principal centres of population and 
industry, the metropolitan areas of Sydney and Melbourne, make the greatest demands 
for electric power. Their growth has been associated with the development of large 
deposits of coal located relatively close to the source of demand. This, together with the 
fact that the major water resources are also located in the south-eastern portion of the 
Commonwealth, materially influences the distribution of industrial population and the 
Incation of major electric power stations. 


By far the most important source of energy used in the production of electric power 
in Australia is coal. At 30th June, 1954 thermal power equipment represented 82 per 
cent., hydro 11 per cent. and internal combustion equipment 7 per cent. of the total 
iastalled generating capacity. 


Most of Australia is poorly supplied with water, only 15.2 per cent. receiving an 
annual rainfall of 30 inches or over. This is confined largely to Tasmania and to the 
narrow coastal strip on the east coast. The possibility of establishing large hydro or 
steam stations in inland areas is therefore strictly limited by the lack of sufficient water 
for feed and condensing purposes. 


The only region on the mainland of Australia where land is high enough to receive 
reliable winter snowfall, and from which reasonably constant water supplies throughout 
the year can therefore be expected, is the mountain chain which stretches from the high 
plateaux of south-eastern New South Wales through to the north-eastern highlands of 
Victoria. The hydro-electric potential of this area is considerable, and plans have been 
formulated to develop more than 3,000,000 kW within the next 25 years. The two 
major construction schemes in this area are the Snowy Mountains and Kiewa projects. 
Other hydro-electric potential does exist on the mainland on the rivers of the coastal 
areas of New South Wales and Queensland, but: the amount there available is only a 
small proportion of the potential of the Alpine region. In Tasmania hydro-electric 
resources have been estimated at about 50 per cent. of the total Australian hydro-electric 
potential. Whereas on the mainland the chief source of energy is coal, water occupies 
this position in Tasmania. 
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2. Electric Power Generation and Distribution.—{i) Ownership of Undertakings. 
At the beginning of this century, Australia’s electrical undertakings were carried on 
mainly by private enterprise, but some measure of governmental control was exercised 
through various electric light aud power Acts. This legislation was designed to provide 
standards of safety, and to define the scope and obligations of the private organizations 
engaged in producing electric power for sale. A trend towards public ownership 
commenced during the 191q~18 War and became more pronounced after the 1939-45 
War. By 1955, all major generating stations supplying the public were, in varying 
degrees, under the control of State statutory organizations, constituted with the object 
of unifying and co-ordinating the generation and distribution of electricity supplies 
within the various States. There are, however, still a large number of small private 
and municipal enterprises generating power for supply to country towns, but, where 
practicable, central authurities are extending supply to these places. In many areas, 
however, it has been and remains the practice for central authorities to sell power in 
bulk to local distributing organizations who undertake local reticulation. 

In addition to the private, local government and statutory organizations who 
generate and/or distribute electricity for sale, there are numerous firms generating power 
for use in their own establishments, particularly those engaged in mining pursuits remote 
from the main centres of population. This chapter, however, is concerned mainly with 
the activities of central electric stations, and the power regularly produced for such 
internal consumption is, in any case, a relatively small proportion of total power produced. 

(ii) Power Production and Generating Capacity. In the period between 1938-39 
and 1953-54 production of electric power in Australia increased by about 190 per cent. 
from 4,688 to 13,587 million kilowatt hours. 

Since the 1939-45 War, industry and commerce have expanded rapidly, many new 
houses have been built and the population has increased by approximately 20 per cent. 
These factors, together with extension of electricity supplies to rural areas and the 
increased use of domestic electric appliances, have all contributed to bring about a position 
where the greatly increased demand for power cannot be satisfied by the existing installed 
capacity of central generating stations. 

At 30th June. 1954, installed generating capacity in Australia totalled approximately 
3-4 million kW compared with 1.6 million kW in 1939, an increase of about 110 per cent. 
In 1938-39 each kW of installed capacity produced an average of 3,000 kWh per annum, 
compared with an average of 3,977 kWh in 1953-54. These figures are based on Common- 
wealth totals ; figures for the States vary, depending on such factors as the distribution of 
demand, number of consumers, and type of equipment employed. In Tasmania, for 
example, average output per kW installed was 5,000 kWh in 1938-39 and 4,043 kWh in 
1953-54 compared with 2,300 and 3,538 kWh respectively in South Australia. 


3. Future Developments.—Each central authority has embarked upon constructionat 
programmes to overcome the lag between supply and demand. However, industrial 
and commercial expansion has continued on a high level, and several projects have been 
commenced or planned in various parts of the Commonwealth for suburban and main 
railway line electrification. Other fields directly connected with the demand for power, 
such as house building, must also be taken into account. 

An important factor to be considered in regard to future development is the increasing 
relative importance of the generation of electric power from water resources. 


B. SNOWY MOUNTAINS HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME.* 


1. Geography of Area.—The Snowy country in south-eastern New South Wales is 
the only part of the continent in which any altitudes exceed 7,000 feet, and in which there 
is a substantial area over the altitude of 6,000 feet. The precipitation which results from 
the presence of this barrier on the line of the prevailing winter depressions of Antarctic 
origin amounts to as much as 120 inches a year in the vicinity of Mt. Kosciusko, the 
highest point in Australia. The drainage from the snowfields is practically all to three 
systems—those of the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, which flow inland, and that 
of the Snowy, which flows southwards to Bass Strait. 





* See also Chapter XI.— Water Concervation and Irrigation, §3. para. 4. For more detailed in- 
formation see special article by the Commissioner, Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Authority (Sir 
William Hudson), which appears in Chapter XXTX.— Miscellaneous. 
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2. Historical——-The Murray and Murrumbidgee have been subject to control and 
intensive development for irrigation for many years ; the Snowy, however, flows through 
mountainous and practically uninhabited country until debouching onto the river flats 
of East Gippsland, not many miles above its mouth. It has never been controlled in 
any way, either for the production of power or for irrigation. and a great proportion of its 
waters flow to waste into the sea. As a result, attention has long been directed towards 
this river, which has the highest source of any in Australia and which conducts away a 
large proportion of the waters from the south-eastern New South Wales snowfields, and 
it has been consecutively considered as a means of supplementing the flow of the great 
inland rivers, a source of water supply to the rapidly growing metropolitan area of 
Sydney, a means for developing hydro-electric power and, again, as a source of increasing 
agricultural production in the rich Murray and Murrumbidgee valleys. 

The 1939-45 War, and the plans for post-war reconstruction which then originated, 
led to a proposal by the State of New South Wales for diversion for irrigation and 
agricultural purposes of the waters of the Snowy to the Murrumbidgee River—a 
scheme in which little emphasis was placed on the generation of power. The Victorian 
Government proposed a counter-scheme, involving very much greater generation of 
power, and involving diversion, not to the Murrumbidgee, but to the Murray. 

The Commonwealth Government, however, being seized with the national implications 
of these proposals, brought about a meeting in 1946 of Commonwealth and State repre- 
sentatives to discuss the general utilization of Snowy waters, and subsequently a Com. 
mittee was set up to examine the whole question on the broadest possible basis. This 
Committee, in a report submitted in November, 1948, suggested consideration of a far 
greater scheme than any previously put forward. It involved not only the simple question 
of utilization of the waters of the Snowy, but a general consideration of the possible 
diversion of a number of rivers in the area, tributaries, not only of the Snowy, but of the 
Murray and Murrumbidgee. The recommendations of the Committee were generally 
agreed to by a conference of Ministers representing the Commonwealth and States of 
New South Wales and Victoria, and it was also agreed that the Committee should 
continue its investigations. A further report was submitted by the Committee in June, 
1949, as a result of which the Commonwealth Parliament passed the Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-electric Power Act. In the next month the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electrio 
Authority was constituted. and thus was inaugurated the greatest engineering scheme 
in Australian history. 


3. Description of Scheme.—(i) General. The proposals at present being implemented 
fall inte two groups, Tumut Development and Snowy-Murray Development—each having 
its associated plans for hydro-electric power production. The features described here- 
under may be identified by reference to the map on page 397. It should be remembered 
that, as the final designs for practically every element of the scheme have not yet been 
completed, and in many cases wil] not be completed for many years, any figures which 
are now quoted in respect of those elements will undoubtedly be subject to modification 
in the future. : 

(ii) Tumut Development. The central feature of this part of the plan is diversion 
to, and regulation of, the waters of the Tumut River, a stream at present completely 
unregulated, but which contributes approximately half of the flow of the Murrumbidgee 
River at Gundagai below the existing main storage on the Murrumbidgee at Burrinjuck. 
To the Tumut will be diverted the waters of the Eucumbene, a major tributary of the 
Snowy, and the headwaters of the Tooma, a tributary of the Upper Murray. The 
headwaters of the Murrumbidgee itself will also be diverted to the Tumut, principally to 
secure desirable electric power. 

A major dam is being constructed on the Eucumbene River at Adaminaby, creating 
a storage of at least 3.5 million acre feet, and from this, water will be conveyed by a 
14-mile tunnel to Tumut Pond on the upper reaches of the Tumut River, where it will be 
joined by the waters from the Tooma, diverted by aqueducts and tunnels. From Tumut 
Pond another tunnel will convey the water to power station T.1 with an installed capacity 
of about 320,000 kW and a further tunnel to power station T.2 with a capacity of 280,000 
kW thence discharging into a smaller storage at Lob’s Hole. 
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As originally planned the waters of the Upper Murrumbidgee were to be brought to 
the Lob’s Hole Reservoir from ‘another major storage at Tantangara, holding 480,000 
acre feet by tunnel to power station T.3 with an installed capacity of 150,020 kW, 
discharging into a pond on the Yarrangobilly River, a tributary of the Tumut, and 
from Yarrangobilly Pond by further tunnel to power station T.4 with an installed 
capacity of 150,000 kW which, in turn, would discharge into the Loh’s Hole 
Reservoir. This part of the scheme has been temporarily abandoned and the waters 
to be stored at Tantangara will now be diverted to the Adaminaby storage through 
nine miles of tunnel. 


Between the foot of the Lob’s Hole storage and the top of the Blowering storage will 
be power stations T.5 and T.6. The total capacity of these stations will be 410,000 kW. 


The Blowering storage with its capacity of about 860,000 acre feet, is an adjunct 
to the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Scheme and will be required for the regulation 
both of the Tumut waters and of the waters diverted into the Tumut. This regulation 
is essential if the waters impounded are to be fully utilized for irrigation purposes. At 
the foot of the Blowering Dam will be the last of the Tumut Power stations, T.7, with 
a capacity of some 60,000 kW, but this station will operate only when water is released 
for irrigation. The State of New South Wales will be responsible for the construction 
of the Blowering works. 


The total extra new water which will reach the Murrumbidgee is expected to average 
528,000 acre feet per annum and the total installed capacity of the various power stations 
ig estimated at 1,310,000 kW (excluding T.7). 


(iii) Snowy-Murray Scheme. The central feature of this part of the scheme is the 
diversion of the waters of the Upper Snowy itself from a major dam to be constructed 
at Jindabyne on that river, a little below its junction with the Eucumbene and the 
Crackenback Rivers. This reservoir will have a storage capacity of approximately 
I,100,000 acre feet and from it a tunnel approximately 28 miles in length will run right 
through the Great Dividing Range finally discharging into Swampy Plains River, not 
far above its junction with the Murray proper. 

Into this tunnel will be collected a considerable quantity of water from the very high 
altitude country of the Kosciusko area, and from a number of smaller tributaries of the 
Murray. The collection from the Kosciusko area commences at the Kosciusko Reservoir 
at an altitude of 5,725 feet, not many miles below the source of the Snowy. A tunnel 
will convey water from this reservoir to power station M.1.A. with an installed capacity 
of 60,000 kW and thence to a pond on the Snowy River, at its junction with the Guthega 
River. 


From the Guthega Pond, a further tunnel and penstock lead to station M.1.B. with 
a capacity of 60,000 kW (ultimate capacity 90,000 kW), which discharges into a pond 
at the junction of the Munyang and Snowy Rivers. Construction of this part of the 
scheme has been completed. Munyang Pond will discharge into a tunnel leading to 
station M.2.L., with installed capacity of 60,000 kW. This station also receives the flow 
of a tributary of the Snowy River via station M.2.H. From station M.2.L. the water 
discharges into a reservoir at Island Bend on the main stream of the Snowy. 


From the Island Bend reservoir, a vertical shaft, 1,100 feet deep, will lead to the 
main tunnel from Jindabyne reservoir previously referred to, passing on its way through 
power station M.3 with installed capacity of 265,000 kW. Into this main tunnel will also 
be collected waters from the Upper Murray tributary streams previously mentioned. 


Of these, the most important is the Windy Creek~Geehi River series. A pond on 
Windy Creek, a small tributary of the Geehi, situated at an altitude of over 5,000 feet, 
will provide water through a tunnel to station M.4 with an installed capacity of 75,000 
kW thence by aqueducts and tunnel to station M.5.H. with an installed capacity of 
40,000 kW discharging into the M.5.L. Intake Pond on the Geehi River. 


A vertical shaft will lead this water into the main tunnel, passing through station 
M.5.L with an installed capacity of 20,000 kW. The combined waters thus collected 
into the main tunnel will pass through station M.6 with an installed capacity of 540,000 
kW and then discharge into a pond on Bogong Creek, another of the Upper Murray 
tributaries. At this point, the water is still at an altitude of nearly 2,000 feet, and the 
main tunnel will thence continue to station M.7 with a capacity of 540,000 kW. 
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From M.7 the total collected waters will flow into the Swampy Plains River at a 
point some seven miles, in a direct line, above its confluence with the Murray. It will 
be necessary, however, to provide on the Murray a further storage for the proper regulation 
of these waters for irrigation purposes. 

The total water flowing to the Murray from these works will amount on the average 
to 722,000 acre feet per annum, but as 280,000 acre feet which now reaches the Murray 
from the Tooma will be, as indicated previously, diverted to the Tumut, the total extra 
water actually reaching the Murray will be, on the average 442,000 acre feet per annum ; 
the total installed capacity of the power stations will be 1,700,000 kW. 

An integral part of each development is the construction of hundreds of miles of 
aqueducts to collect and divert water from the many streams in the area into storages 
and tunnels. 


4. Utilization of Power.—The total capacity of al) stations in the scheme wil) be 
of the order of 3,000,000 kW, which is only slightly less than the present total installed 
capacity of all the generating stations in the Commonwealth. 

If, however, the demand for power continues to increase as is expected, the major 
source of power must still be thermal stations. The operation of the whole scheme is 
dependent on the appropriate development and integration of these stations, as otherwise 
there would be a serious loss in ultimate economy; all economic estimates therefore 
postulate that therma) capacity will be expanded so as to preserve an appropriate ratio. 

It has been estimated with a reasonable degree of probability that the power available 
from the scheme will save coal to the order of five million tons annually. 


The first call on the power generated under the Snowy Scheme will be by the 
Commonwealth Government for supply to the Australian Capital Territory of power 
which it needs in that area, particularly for certain projects with defence significance, 
and no indication can at present be given as to how great that call will be. It is not 
likely, however, to amount to more than a relatively small fraction of the total power 
available, and it has been agreed that the balance will be divided between the States 
of New South Wales and Victoria in a proportion of two-thirds to New South Wales and 
one-third to Victoria. 

The first power station in the scheme, M.1.B., the Guthega Project, is now producing 
power. A 132,000 volt transmission line extends from the power station via Cooma 
to the Australian Capital Territory where it joins into the main New South Wales trans- 
mission network. The construction of the Eucumbene-Tumut diversion tunnel, Tumut 
Pond Dam and Power Station T.1 is in progress. Adaminaby Dam is in course of con- 
struction by the Public Works Department of New South Wales on behalf of the Authority. 
Power Station T.1 will enter the New South Wales network via a 330,000 volt transmission 
line early in 1959. 


C. STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
§ 1. New South Wales. 


1. General.—In Official Year Book No. 39 an account is given in some detail of the 
origin and development of electricity generation and distribution in New South Wales, 
describing in particular the growth of the systems of the Sydney County Council, the 
Department of Railways, the Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation Ltd., the 
Southern Electricity Supply and the Clarence River County Council (now the Northern 
Rivers County Council). A description is also given of the legislation existing prior to, 
and that which constituted, the Electricity Authority of New South Wales and the 
Electricity Commission of New South Wales. At present, the three main Acts governing 
electricity supply in New South Wales are :— 

{i) The Local Government Act 1919 which lays down the various rights and 
responsibilities of local government bodies in the establishment and 
operation of electricity trading undertakings. 
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(ii) The Electricity Development Act 1945-1948 which established the Elec- 
tricity Authority of New South Wales as the body responsible for the 
co-ordination of electricity supply throughout the State. 

(ili) The Electricity Commission Act 1950 which constituted the Electricity 
Commission of New South Wales as the major generating authority and 
not subject to the provisions of the Electricity Development Act. 


2. Organization—(i) The Electricity Commission of New South Wales.—The 
Commission, which was constituted under the Electricity Commission Act 1950, consists 
of five members of whom one is a full-time Chairman. In its administration the 
Commission is directly responsible to the Minister for Local Government. 

When the Commission was established, 93 per cent. of the State’s power requirements 
were generated by four bodies—the Sydney County Council, the Department of Railways, 
Southern Electricity Supply (a division of the Department of Public Works) and the 
privately-owned Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation Ltd. The Electricity 
Commission Act 1950 and the Electricity Commission (Balmain Electric Light Company 
Purchase) Act 1950 provided for the acquisition of the power stations and main trans- 
mission lines of those bodies. The transfer of the power stations and transmission lines 
of the Sydney County Council, Southern Electricity Supply and the Department of 
Railways has now been effected. The date of transfer of the undertaking owned by the 
Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation Ltd. is dependent upon the determination 
of the valuation of the undertaking by the Land and Valuation Court. 

The main function of the Commission is the generation and transmission of electricity 
which it sells in bulk to distribution authorities (mainly local government bodies) through- 
out a large part of the State, to the government railways and tramways and to certain 
large industrial consumers. As the major generating authority, it is also responsible 
for the development of new power sources. An important exception is the hydro-electric 
resources of the Snowy Mountains region which are being developed by the Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-electric Authority, a CommonweaJth Government body. 

(ii) Other Electricity Supply Authorities. The retail sale of electricity to the public 
is, in general, carried out by separate electricity supply authorities—municipal and 
shire councils, electricity county councils (consisting of a grouping of shire and/or muni- 
cipal councils) or private franchise holders. At ist July, 1955 there were 123 of these 
supply authorities throughout the State of which 37 also generated part or the whole of 
their power requirements. A few authorities—the most notable being Tamworth City 
Council—also supply in bulk to other councils. The great majority of country power 
stations are, however, small oil engine plants which are becoming increasingly costly to 
operate. Consequently, they are gradually being closed down as the main transmission 
network is extended further afield. 

Over the past few years there has been a distinct trend towards the consolidation 
of supply areas, many of which have been regarded ag being too weak individually to form 
satisfactory areas for distribution. Generally these consolidations have taken the form 
of a county district consisting of a number of neighbouring shire and municipal areas 
grouped for electricity supply purposes only and administered by a county council of 
representatives elected by the constituent shire and municipal councils. 

It is interesting to note that of the 238 shires and municipalities in New South Wales, 
135 are included in one or other of the 26 electricity county districts. Twenty-one (21) 
of these county districts have been constituted since 1945. The largest of the county 
councils is the Sydney County Council which at 30th June, 1954 was supplying 314,904 
consumers in the Sydney Metropolitan Area. Unlike the other county councils, which 
are constituted under the provisions of the Local Government Act 1919, the Sydney 
County Council was specially constituted under the Gas and Electricity Act 1935. 

{ili) The Electricity Authority of New South Wales.—The Electricity Authority was 
constituted under the Electricity Development Act 1945 for the stated purpose of 
promoting and regulating the co-ordination, development, expansion, extension and 
improvement of electricity supply throughout the State. The Authority, which is a 
regulatory body only, consists of seven members of whom one is a full time Chairman. 
Like the Commission, it is responsible to the Minister for Local Government. 
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The main functions of the Authority are as follows :— 

(a) Distribution. Under the Act the approval of the Authority is required, 
inter alia, for the establishment or acquisition of an electricity trading 
undertaking by a local government council ; for the granting or renewing 
by such a council of electricity franchise agreements or corresponding 
agreements with other councils; and for the giving or taking of bulk 
supplies of electricity. It also has power to formulate proposals for 
the establishment of county councils. 

In exercising these powers the Authority is mainly concerned to 
see that distributing authorities are sufficiently strong to provide an 
economical, efficient and satisfactory service. Its most important 
activities in this regard are in investigating supply areas and in making 
recommendations to the Minister for the consolidation of such areas 
into county districts. Many of the new county districts referred to 
earlier have been formed largely as a result of the Authority’s advice. 

(b) Rural Electrification. The Authority administers the rural electricity 
subsidy scheme under which rural electrification throughout the State 
is progressing very rapidly (see below). 

(c) Safety. The Electricity Development Act 1945-1948 contains provisions 
for the making of regulations relating to most aspects of safety and these 
powers are being used more and more extensively. Safety regulations 
now in force cover such matters as inspection of consumer’s installations, 
licensing of electricians and electrical contractors, approval of electrical 
appliances, safety of linesmen and overhead line construction. 

(d) Generation and Transmission. The approval of the Authority is required 
for the establishment or extension of power stations and main trans- 
mission lines (with the exception of those of the Electricity Commission). 
The Authority may, for example, refuse approval for the establishment 
of a new power station if it is more economical and in the general interest 
for the supply authority concerned to purchase in bulk from another body. 


3. Generation and Transmission.—{i) General. Except in the Snowy Mountains 
district, and in one or two other areas, New South Wales is lacking in major water power 
potential and for the generation of electricity, the State is, therefore, mainly dependent 
on steam power stations. During the year ended 30th June, 1954 coal-fired stations 
generated 94 per cent. of the State’s energy requirements, hydro-electric stations 4 per 
cent, and internal combustion plants 2 per cent. 


The proportion of power generated in hydro-electric stations will increase consider- 
ably in the future with the development of the Snowy Mountains Scheme by the Common. 
wealth Government. The possibility of developing the hydro-electric potential of the 
Clarence River and other rivers is also being investigated. Nevertheless, coal-fired 
steam power stations will continue to supply the greater part of requirements for the 
foreseeable future. 


(ii) Major Generating Stations. In New South Wales the generation of electricity 
has followed the general world trend towards large centralized power stations supplying 
large areas through inter-connected transmission networks. The greater part of the 
coal-fired generating plant is now concentrated within the bounds of the major coal- 
fields, where the big industrial centres and most of the population are also located. 


As at 1st July, 1954,the major power stations within the main inter-connected 
system and their installed capacities were as follows :—Steam—Bunnerong “A” and 
““B” (Sydney), 370,000 kW ; Pyrmont “A” and “ B” (Sydney), 182,000 kW; White 
Bay (Sydney), 118,000 kW; Ultimo (Sydney), 80,000 kW; Balmain (Sydney, 70,625 
kW; Port Kembla, 69,000 kW; Zarra-street (Newcastle), 67,000 kW; Maitland, 
25,000 kW ; Penrith, 25,000 kW; Lithgow, 22,000 kW. Hydro—Burrinjuck (near Yass), 
20,000 kW. There were also various other steam, hydro and internal combustion stations 
aggregating 69,100 kW. The total installed capacity of the main inter-connected system 
was 1,117,725 kW. 
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It will be seen therefore that the greater part of the State’s generating plant is con- 
centrated within a hundred mile radius of Sydney—that is, at Sydney itself (five stations), 
Port Kembla, Newcastle, Maitland, Penrith and Lithgow. The largest single station 
outside this area is located at Tamworth. 


(iii) Interconnected Network. Over 90 per cent. of electricity consumers in New 
South Wales are now supplied through the main inte~ connected systems. In this net- 
work, transmission lines operating mainly at 132,000, €6,000 or 33,000 volts interconnect 
the various power stations and distribute power to load centres throughout most of 
the south-eastern portion of the State and the north coast region. At 30th June, 1954, 
132,000 volt transmission lines were in service between Sydney and Newcastle ; Sydney 
and Orange; Sydney and Port Kembla; and Port Kembla and Burrinjuck. The total 
installed capacity of the interconnected systems, which includes an aggregated capacity 
of 46,226 kW for various stations, including the Northern Rivers County District, linked 
with the main system, was 1,163,951 kW (as at 1st July, 1954). 


(iv) Separate Systems and Total State Installed Capacity. There are a number of 
separate systems and isolated plants which have not yet been interconnected with the 
main network and which at 1st July, 1954, had an aggregate installed capacity of 66,405 
kW. The most notable are the Tamworth and Muswellbrook Coal Company systems 
and that of the Bega Valley County Council on the far south coast. The Tamworth 
system (22,000 kW) supplies power to an extensive district in the north-east of the 
State through 66,000 volt and 33,000 volt transmission lines. The Bega Valley system 
is shortly to be interconnected by means of a 66 kV transmission line from Cooma to the 
Bega Valley County Council’s power station at Brown Mountain. Some councils along 
the Victorian border receive bulk supplies from Victorian authorities. 


The aggregate installed capacity for the whole of the New South Wales systems and 
isolated plants was 1,230,356 kW (as at 1st July, 1954). 


(v) Future Development. The following major power stations in Sydney are at 
present being extended by the installation of additional generating plant :—Pyrmont 
“B”, 50,000 kW; Balmain, 43,000 kW; White Bay, 50,000 kW. Construction is also 
proceeding on new major power stations on the coalfields at Lake Macquarie, near New- 
castle (330,000 kW), Tallawarra, near Port Kembla (120,000 kW), and Wallerawang, 
near Lithgow (120,000 kW). These stations will be linked with Sydney by 132,000 volt 
transmission lines, and extensive additions to the 132,000 volt system to supply increasing 
loads at various centres are also planned. A 132,000 volt system will be established 
around the outer Sydney Metropolitan Area for the supply of load centres at present fed 
through 33,000 volt circuits direct from the inner Sydney power stations. Future plans 
provide for the construction of a hydro-electric power station on the Hume Reservoir 
of 25,000 kW capacity, connected to the New South Wales network through a 132,000 
volt transmission line between Hume and Wagga Wagga. Plans provide for the con- 
struction of a hydro-electric power station on the Warragamba Dam of 50,000 kW 
capacity to be connected to the 132 kV Sydney metropolitan network. 


In addition to the power stations mentioned above which are under construction or 
planned for the system controlled by the Electricity Commission, a number of local 
government bodies have plans in hand for the development of independent power stations. 
Of these the more important are as follows :—The Northern Rivers County Council is 
constructing a steam power station at Koolkhan (near Grafton). Plans provide for an 
installed capacity of 25,000 kW. The first two units, totalling 10,000 kW, were in opera- 
tion at 30th June, 1954. The Tamworth City Council is proceeding with the construction 
of a new steam power station at Gunnedah for the augmentation of supply to the separate 
system now supplied from Tamworth power station. The initial installation will be 
30,000 kW and the ultimate now envisaged will be 75,000 kW. The North-West County 
Council has made plans for the establishment of a 10,000 kW steam power station on the 
Ashford coal-field. The New England County Council and the Bega Valley County 
Council are constructing small hydro-electric power stations on the Oakey River (near 
Armidale), and Georges Creek (near Bega) respectively. 
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(vi) Hydro-electricity. The greater part of the hydro-electric potential of New 
South Wales is concentrated in the Snowy Mountains Area (see Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
Etectric Scheme, p. 399-393). Apart from this area there is, at present, only one hydro- 
electric station in New South Wales with an installed capacity of more than 10,000 kW. 
This is the 20,cco0 kW station at Burrinjuck Dam on the Murrumbidgee River (1927) 
the largest of the other installations being the 7,cco kW station at Wyangala Dam on 
the Lachlan River (1947). The output of both these plants is dependent on the release 
of waters for irrigation purposes. 


Similar schemes, for which the water release will be dependent upon other than 
electrical requirements, are being constructed at the Hume Irrigetion Dam on the 
Murray River and at Warragamba Dam which is being constructed to provide water 
supply for the Sydney Metropolitan Area. At Hume, two 25,coo kW units are to be 
installed and the output of the station will be shared eaually between New South Wales 
and Victoria. At Warragamba, a 50,coo kW unit is to be installed. 


Of the remaining hydro installations, the largest is that of the Northern Rivers 
County Council on the Nymboida River, a tributary of the Clarence. This station, 
which now has a capacity of 4,600 kW, commenced operation in 1924. The County 
Council also has two 100 kW hydro units in operation at Dorrigo on Bielsdown Creek, 
a tributary of the Nymboida River. The investigation of a number of much larger 
schemes for the further development of the Nymboida River is at present in progress. 


The Clarence Gorge Scheme is a proposal for combined flood mitigation and hydro- 
electric generation on the Clarence River about 4o miles from Grafton and 240 miles 
from Newcastle. In February, 1955, the Clarence Advisory Committee which was set 
up by the New South Wales Government to report on the scheme recommended, because 
of economic reasons, against the construction of a dam at the Clarence Gorge either 
solely for flood mitigation or for the dual purpose of hydro-electric power generation 
and flood mitigation. The scheme is, however, still being considered, together with cther 
alternatives, as a source of hydro-electric power. 


The New England County Council has under construction a 2,500 kW hydro scheme 
near Armidale on the Oakey River, a tributary of the Macleay River. 


The Mullumbimby Municipal Council has in operation two 150 kW hydro units, 
which were installed in 1925, on Wilson’s Creek, a tributary of the Richmond River. 


The Bega Valley County Council operates a hydro-electric scheme at Brown Mountain, 
utilizing the headwaters of the Bemboka River. This installation, which now has a 
capacity of 1,900 kW, was opened in 1944. Work is in progress on extensions to provide 
for two further 1,000 kW units, 


There are also possibilities of relatively large scale developments on the Shoalhaven 
and Macleay Rivers. Preliminary investigations have been made by the New South 
Wales Government but no concrete proposals have as yct been adopted. 


4. Rural Electrification.—When the Electricity Authority of New South Wales 
was constituted in 1946, one of its first tasks was the devising of a scheme for subsidizing 
the cost of rural electrification. At that time only 16,000 New South Wales farms were 
being served with electricity—less than one-third of those within recsonable -each of 
public electricity supply systems. In August, 1016 2 subsidy scheme was appzu->! by the 
Government and put into immediate operation. Under this seheme lucal electricity 
supplies receive subsidies from the Electiicity Authority towards the cust of new rural 
lines. The amount of subsidy is based on the estimated cost of a proposed extension 
and the number of consumers able to be served by the new lines. In order that the 
funds available for subsidy purposes might be used to the best possible adventage, the 
scheme is designed to encourage loca! electricity supply authoritica to constract the 
more economic extensions first. This has been achieved by fixing a limit to the cost 
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eligible for subsidy. Originally this limit was £250 per consumer when averaged over 
the cost of the whole extension but the limit was raised to £400 in December, 1953. 
Some subsidy is paid on higher cost extensions but the excess over an average of £400 is 
aot subsidized. 


Between August, 1946 and June, 1955 about 17,500 miles of new distribution lines 
in rural areas were erected at a cost of over £11,250,000. These lines served 25,000 
farms and 18,750 other rural consumers. At 30th June, 1955, the Electricity Authority 
‘was committed to the payment of £4,285,354 in subsidies of which over £1,804,327 had 
actually been paid. At that time the percentage of farms connected had been raised 
from 22 per cent. (in 1946) to 58 per cent. 


Surveys have indicated that with the aid of subsidies, it should be possible to supply, 
from the public mains, about go per cent. of the 72,000 farms in New South Wales. At the 
present rate of progress, which shows no slackening, this target should be reached within 
the next ten years. 


§ 2. Victoria. 


1. General—In Official Year Book No. 39 a detailed description is given of the 
development of electricity generation in the cities of Melbourne, Geelong, Bendigo and 
Ballaarat up to the time of transfer of control of electricity undertakings in these cities 
to the State Electricity Commission of Victoria. An account is also given of the events 
culminating in the establishment of the Commission in 1919, and of the early developments 
in the Commission’s undertakings. 


2. The State Electricity Commission of Victoria.—(i) Functions of Commission. 
Onder the terms of the State Electricity Commission Act, three Commissioners were 
appointed, who took up duty on 4th March, 1919. Subsequently, in 1921, a full time 
Chairman was appointed, in addition to the three part-time Commissioners. Their 
powers authorized them to erect and operate electrical undertakings ; to supply electricity 
in bulk to any corporation ; to supply electricity to any person outside any area in which 
there was an existing undertaking ; to carry on any business associated with an electrical 
andertaking ; to make regulations as to precautions to be adopted in the use of electricity 
and arrange for the licensing of wiremen (powers which were subsequently extended to 
include the registration of electrical contractors, and the testing and approval of electrical] 
appliances) ; and to establish and operate State coal winning projects. 


In addition to these powers, the Commissioners were to enquire into and report 
to the Government as to the steps which should be taken to co-ordinate and concentrate 
all electrical undertakings in Victoria ; to secure the efficient inter-connexion of such 
undertakings by adopting the necessary standards of plant, voltages, etc. ; to encourage 
and promote the use of electricity for industrial purposes ; to report to the Government 
on the prospects of establishing new industries in Victoria requiring large quantities of 
electrical energy ; and to carry out investigations of coal deposits or hydro-potential 
that could be used for the generation of electrical energy. 


(ti) Newport and Yallourn Power Stations. Action was taken to investigate the 
practicability of utilizing the State’s brown coal and water power resources for the 
production of electricity. In a Report dated 26th November, 1919, the Commissioners 
concluded, inter alia, that the brown coal field located at what is now known as Yallourn 
in the neighbourhood of Morwell should be developed and a power house established 
thereon by 1923, with an initial capacity of 50,000 kW. As to water power, they were 
of the opinion that consideration of hydro-electric power schemes should be deferred 
until further investigations then being undertaken were completed. It was further 
concluded that in order to obtain maximum economy, the proposed station in the neigh- 
bourhood of Morwell and any other power house to be erected in connexion with the 
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proposed State electricity supply scheme should be interconnected with the Railways 
Department power station at Newport and operated under the control of a single 
authority. 


The actual transfer of the Railways Department station at Newport did not take 
place until 1951, and in the meantime two new stations had been constructed by the 
Commission and were in operation. By the latter months of 1954, the total installed 
generator capacity of the Newport power station, consisting of Newport “‘ A ” (originally 
under the control of the Railways Department), Newport “B”, and Newport “C”, 
was 311,000 kW, which, added to Spencer Street (Melbourne City Council—89,000 kW) 
and Richmond (53,000 kW), made a total of 453,000 kW installed in the Melbourne 
metropolitan area. 


To implement one of the main reasons for the establishment of the State Electricity 
Commission, namely, development of Victoria’s brown coal -resources, particularly for 
production of electrical energy, construction commenced in 1920 of the Yallourn power 
station, designed for an initial capacity of 50,000 kW, but increased within a few years 
by the addition of two further machines. On24th June, 1924, power was first transmitted 
on a commercial basis from Yallourn to Melbourne. 


The site chosen for the power station on the bank of the Latrobe River, about 6 
miles from Morwell, had numerous advantages. Adequate water was available for the 
atation’s requirements, Jand nearby provided a good town site, while, most important 
of all considerations, an initial area of one square mile, adjacent to the station, con- 
tained proved reserves of brown coal totalling about 150 million tons with averages of 
174 feet thickness and 33 feet overburden. By the use of mechanized methods for open- 
cut coal winning, the coal could be extracted and delivered to the power station at a 
cost of only a few shillings a ton. Development of these resources was designed to 
ensure to a large degree the State’s independence in fuel requirements for the production 
of electrical energy. : 


Subsequent investigation in the J.atrobe Valley has revealed what are believed to 
be the largest continuous deposits of brown coal in the world. 


Proven coal guitable for open cut working totals 20,000 million tons. The Yallourn~ 
Morwell brown coal-field, covering an area of 40 square miles and estimated to contain 
10,000 million tons of brown coal capable of being won by open cut methods, forms an 
important part of the Latrobe Valley coal belt. 


As the Yallourn station was intended to carry the base load of the system, steps 
were taken to augment its capacity to keep pace with the anticipated and continually 
increasing demand for electric power, and by the middle of 1955 Yallourn “A”,“B” 
and ‘‘C” had a total capacity of 275,000 kW. In addition, an average of 8,000 kW 
of by-product electricity is fed into the system from the Yallourn briquette factory. 


(iii) Hydro-electric Development. Development of the State’s hydro-electric potential, 
the necessity of which was foreseen in the Commissioners’ initial Report of November, 
1919, but deferred pending further investigations, commenced in 1922. The project 
selected was dependent on the waters of the Goulburn River and adjacent mountain 
streams in the Cerberean Range, about 65 miles north of Melbourne. These two sources 
of water power provided a distinct advantage in that one was mainly summer flow and the 
other winter flow, thus permitting the continuous generation of power. Five small 
stations, namely, Sugarloaf (Eildon Dam, 15,000 kW), Rubicon (9,100 kW), Lower 
Rubicon (2,700 kW), Royston (840 kW), and Rubicon Falls (275 kW), were installed 
totalling approximately 27,900 kW. The complete project was in service by 1929. In 
conjunction with the new Big Eildon Dam, the Sugarloaf station has since been replaced 
by one designed for an ultimate total installed capacity of 135,000 kW. Two new 
generators, totalling 120,000 kW capacity are in process of being installed, while the two 
6,750 kW machines in the former Sugarloaf power station have been re-built and re- 
installed at the revised rating of 7,500 kW each. The new power station, already in 
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partial operation, will operate on the increased flow of water from the new Big Eildon 
Reservoir constructed by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission of Victoria. 
The power station is scheduled for completion early in 1957. 


Located within a few miles of Eildon Dam is a group of four hydro-electric power 
stations operating on the natural flow of the Rubicon and Royston Rivers. With a 
total installed capacity of 12,900 kW, the group has an average annual production of 
75 million kWh. The Rubicon and Royston stations form the oldest existing hydro 
development in Victoria. The stations came into service in 1928 and for 25 years 
operated in conjunction with the former Sugarloaf power station (at the old Eildon Dam). 
Maximum production of the group is in winter and spring when water flow is at its 
greatest. The Rubicon and Royston stations will continue to offset the winter-time 
reduction in output at the new Eildon power station, which is designed to operate 
primarily on the summer-time release of water for irrigation purposes. 


In a Report to Parliament during 1920, the Commissioners included details of a 
large-scal- project for harnessing the Kiewa River in the valleys and tablelands of the 
Bogong High Plains area of the Main Dividing Range, located approximately 150 miles 
north-east of Melbourne. At that time the Commission was not prepared to recommend 
adoption of the plan, but, on the other hand, suggested further consideration of the 
smaller Sugarloaf and Rubicon scheme. However, during the following 17 years, 
hydrological investigations were carried out in the Kiewa area which greatly facilitated 
the subsequent planning of a major hydro-electric project. On 12th June, 1937, a 
further Report was submitted to Parliament recommending adoption of a plan to provide 
an ultimate capacity of 117,000 kW from the Kiewa project. The plan, which included 
construction of four power stations with an initial installation comprising 20,000 kW 
to be in service by 1942, was approved and its provisions embodied in the State Electricity 
Commission (Extension of Undertaking) Act 1937. Construction commenced during 
1938, but the war delayed progress and it was not until September, 1944 that the first 
station came into partial operation with 13,000 kW—a second unit of 13,000 kW was 
brought into service in April, 1945 and is contributing annually an average of 57 million 
kWh of electricity to the State system. 


The 1937 Kiewa project, prior to its submission to the Government, was criticaily 
reviewed by a group of oversea consulting engineers, and their report confirmed that 
an enlarged scheme might be possible after further detailed investigation of the water 
power resources of the terrain adjacent to the Bogong High Plains. On 21st November, 
1947, the Commission submitted proposals for expanding the original Kiewa scheme 
of 117,000 kW to one of 289,000 kW. Approval for the amended scheme was contained 
in the State Electricity Commission Act 1948. In accordance with this revised project, 
a second power station of 62,000 kW capacity began operation in 1955 and is due for 
completion early in 1956. Oncompletion early in 1957 of a new supplementary diversion 
tunnel, combined production of the two power stations at Kiewa will average more than 
200 million kWh annually. Work is in progress in connexion with a third power station 
of 96,000 kW, which is due to start operating in 1958; and work, suspended for three 
years on account of financial conditions, has been resumed on one of the main storage 
reservoirs at Rocky Valley on the Bogong High Plains. 


Continued investigation of the area has resulted in further modification of the 
scheme to provide for an ultimate capacity of 333,000 kW, and an average annual 
production exceeding 800 million kWh. 


Irrigation water will also be utilized at the Hume Reservoir where a new power 
station being erected for the Electricity Commission of New South Wales will serve 
both Victoria and New South Wales. Initially, the installed capacity of the power 
station will be 50,000 kW. Production of electricity, averaging about 200 million kWh 
a year, will be shared equally by the two States, each contributing its quota of the 
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annual cost. Victoria’s share of the electricity generated will be fed into the State 
system. The power station is due to begin operating in 1957. Victoria will also buy 
its allotted share of electricity from the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Authority. 
Power will be fed into the Victorian system by a high voltage transmission line from 
the Snowy undertaking, connecting initially to the Victorian network near Kiewa. 
Transmissicn from the Snowy Mountains to the Victorian system is due to start in 1959. 


(iv) State Supply System. (a) Growth and Extent. Since its inception, the Commission 
has gradually extended the State’s system of supply so that it now serves two-thirds 
of the populated area of the State, in which nine-tenths of the population reside, and 
certain towns in New South Wales, including Albury. The following comparative 
table indicates the growth of the Commission’s State system between 1929 and 1954 


VICTORIA : STATE ELECTRICITY COMMISSION SYSTEM.(a) 





| Year ended 30th June— 








Particulare : _ 
' 4929. 1939. | 1949. 1954. 
zn ee 12 
[Installed Capacity .. oe kW 148,000 |(5)281,400 480,300 le) 811,500 
Units Generated ee million kWh 422 898 2,148 |(c) 3,502 


No. of consumers (approx.) (including 





bulk supply areas) ae ae 230,000 368,000 500,000 657,000 
Country and Provincial Centres Served 141 419 699 973 
Farms Served oe es a 700 4,985 14,419 27,082 





(a) About 99 per cent. of electricity produced in Victoria is now generated by the State Electricity 
Cormmis3ioa, which also supplies 96 per cent. of consumers. Statistics for 1949 and 1954 incluce 1.8co kW 
and 20,000 kW. respectively for regional power stations not at present connected with the State system. 
(6) IncIndes Gezlong power station (acquired rst September, 1930) and Ballarat power station (acquired 
ist July, 1934, but not in 1939 connectei with the rest of the State system); excludes Spencer-street 
power station, which was not connected with the State system until rst January, 1941. (c) Includes 
25 cycle generation at Newport Power Ststion. 


During 1953-54 electricity was reticulated to the various classes of consumers 
in the following proportions—domestic, 35 per cent.; commercial, 14 per cent.; indus- 
trial, 40 per cent.; public lighting, 1 per cent.; and traction (including railways), 
10 per cent. 


To 30th June, 1954 the Commission had acquircd 85 country undertakings in 
addition to those acquired in the metropolitan area and in provincial cities. It carries 
out retail distribution throughout its area of supply, except for part of the metropolitan 
area where eleven municipal undertakings, operating under Orders-in-Council granted 
before the foundation of the Commission, purchase their electricity in bulk from the 
Commission. Bulk supply is given to the following New South Wales border muni- 
cipalities and shires: Albury, Berrigan, Coreen, Corowa, Moama and Wentworth, and 
to a number of irrigation settlements bordering the River Murray. There were, at 30th 
June, 1954, 50 independent undertakings in various country towns in Victoria generating 
and distributing their own supplies. Operations of independent undertakings are 
governed by the Electric Light and Power Act 1928, which the Commission administers, 


(b) Composition and Control of Inter-connected Generating System. Included in the 
inter-connected State generating system there were at 30th June, 1954 fifteen steam- 
electric, hydro-electric and diesel-electric power stations located at different centres 
in the State, and all comprised in one State-wide system. The distribution system 
comprised approximately 19,200 miles of high and low voltage power lines, nine terminal 
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receiving stations and 9,900 distribution sub-stations. The Commission’s inter-connected 
generating system comprises three principal groups of power stations, namely :— 
Steam stations. : 

Yallourn—burning raw brown coal; Metropolitan and provincia] stations— 
burning mainly briquettes and brown coal. (Supplementary fuels used in 
metropolitan power stations comprise oil fuel, black coal and coke). 

Aydro stations. : 

Kiewa ; Eildon (commenced August, 1954); Rubicon-Royston. 
Diesel stations. 

Shepparton ; Warrnambool. 


In meeting the total demand on the system which, of course, fluctuates throughout 
the day and from month to month throughout the year, each group of stations is assigned 
a predetermined function dependent upon the availability of power from each group 
and the overall economics of generation. The various stations are utilized in a combina- 
tion that will most economically meet the system load at a giventime. For a description 
of the arrangement of the system thus involved see Official Year Book No. 39, p. 1170. 


(c) Organization. In the Commission’s ‘organization, the functions of generating 
and distributing electrical energy are under the control of two separate departments— 
the Production Department in charge of power stations, brown coal winning, briquette 
manufacture, terminal stations and main substations, and the Electricity Supply De- 
partment, responsible for distribution to consumers. Energy throughout the inter- 
connected system is delivered by the Production Department to the Electricity Supply 
Department from the main transmission network, and not specifically from local power 
stations, since all power stations in the interconnected system, wherever they are situated 
feed into a common “pool”. The territory covered by the Electricity Supply 
Department is divided into nine areas, each constituting a supply branch. Isolated 
areas, not at present included in the interconnected system—namely, Mildura and 
Wimmera (Horsham undertaking acquired in June, 1955)—operate as sub-branches of 
the North Western Region. The Metropolitan Branch supplies Melbourne and suburbs, 
with the exception of certain areas supplied by City Councils reticulating Commission 
electricity. Energy is supplied by the Production Department to the Metropolitan 
Branch, and those metropolitan municipal supply authorities which purchase electricity 
in bulk, at metropolitan terminal stations and a number of main transmission sub- 
stations. Supply to the Eastern Metropolitan Branch (which has its headquarters at 
Dandenong) is on similar lines. 


Headquarters of the Electricity Supply Department’s branches outside the metropolis 
are located at Dandenong (Kastern Metropolitan), Traralgon (Gippsland), Geelong, 
Colac (South Western), Ballaarat, Castlemaine (Midland), Benalla (North Eastern), and 
Bendigo, which is also the headquarters of the North Western Region. 


Supply to the Gippsland Branch is obtained from the system via Yallourn power 
station at 22,000 volts and by 66,000 volt transmission lines extending within the branch 
to Maffra in the east, Leongatha in southern Gippsland and Warragul in western Gippsland. 


Supply to the Geelong Branch is obtained from the two Geelong power stations and 
Geelong terminal station, the thrce being inter-connected with the rest of the system by a 
66,000 volt transmission line to Newport power station. 


Supply to the South Western Branch is obtained through Geelong terminal station 
by a 66,000 volt transmission line extending through Colac to Warrnambool, and also 
from Warrnambool power station and Hamilton power station which was interconnected 
with the rest of the system in November, 1954. 


Ballaarat Branch obtains its supply through the two Ballaarat power stations and 
Ballaarat terminal station which are inter-connected with the rest of the system by a- 
66,000-volt transmission line from Sunshine termina! station in the Melbourne Metropolitan 
area, 
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Both the Midland and Bendigo Branches obtain their supply through the 66,000- 
volt power line from Thomastown terminal station, one of the major metropolitan 
terminal stations in the system. 


For the North Eastern Branch, supply is obtained through Rubicon “A” switching 
station and the Kiewa hydro-electric undertaking, while local reinforcement of supply 
is provided by Shepparton power station. Inter-connexion with the rest of the system 
is provided by the 65,000-volt transmission line extending from Thomastown terminal 
station to Kiewa via Rubicon “A” and Benalla, with branches to Shepparton and 
Kyabram, Yarrawonga and Mulwala (New South Wales), and via Wangaratta to Wodonga 
for supply to Albury. 


The two isolated sub-branches not at present included in the interconnected State 
supply network are served by regional stations located as follows :— 


Mildura sub-branch— 
Mildura and Redcliffs (locally interconnected). 


Wimmera sub-branch— 
Horsham. 


(v) New Capacity. Approved new electric power projects, all due for operation by 
1960, will add about 500,000 kW to the installed capacity of the State generating system. 
This total does not include Victoria’s half share in the hydro station now being built at 
Hume Dan, nor the quota it is proposed to take from the Snowy Mountains hydro- 
electric scheme ; nor does it include additional plant at Yallourn programmed for service 
in 1960 but not yet formally authorized. 


Major works brought into service since 30th June, 1954, or now under construc- 
tion include— 


(a) Thermal stations. 


Yallourn extension—156,000 kW (under construction). Of this total, 
one 50,000 kW generator came into service in May, 1955. Further 
extensions (in addition to those now in progress) are to be made later. 


Morwell—o1,000 kW (initial stages), being the generating capacity 
available for public supply by 1960 at the new power station to be 
built in association with two new brown coal briquette factories, 
Further expansion would be possible, but development after 1960 
has not yet been decided. 


Metropolitan—4o,ooo kW at Spencer-street (Melbourne City Council) 
power station, comprising 15,000 kW brought into service for the 
latter months of 1954 and a 25,000 kW generator scheduled for 
service in 1959. 


(Plant on order also includes a 40,000 kW steam-electric generator, the 
location of which has not yet been determined). 


(6) Hydro Stations. 
Kiewa—62,000 kW station (in partial service 1955) to be completed 
early 1956; 96,000 kW station; and a further construction to 
follow at a later date. 


Eildon Dam—135,000 kW—comprising 120,000 kW of new plant (under 
construction) and 15,000 kW from re-designed plant. 


Hume—z5,000 kW representing Victoria’s share of a 50,000 kW power 
station shared equally by Victoria and New South Wales (under 
construction). 
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A 220 kV transmission line from the Kiewa undertaking to Thomastown terminal 
station in Melbourne was completed in 1955 and is now being linked with the completed 
new 200 kV line built from Yallourn.to Malvern terminal station to reinforce the existing 
132 kV circuits already linking Yallourn with metropolitan termina! stations. 


The Commission’s long-term plans for State-wide extension of electricity supply 
involve the construction of a 220 kV transmission line from Kiewa to Mildura by way of 
Shepparton—a distance of approximately 350 miles. Construction has begun of the 
first section of this line to Shepparton, with a 220 kV spur line to Bendigo. The new 
regional station for Mildura at Redeliffs will function primarily as a peak-load station 
when the line is completed. 


The Commission has submitted to the State Parliament its plan for the final phase 
of rural electrification of Victoria, extending supply to all populated regions of the State. 
The plan provides for the extension of State Electricity Commission supply to every 
home in Victoria except for about 15,000 homes located in the most isolated parts of the 
State. 


§ 3. Queensland. 


1. General. In Official Year Book No. 39 an account is given of the growth of 
electricity generation in Queensland, with particular reference to the City Electric Light 
Co. Ltd. of Brisbane (now the Southern Electric Authority of Queensland), the Brisbane 
City Council and the Toowoomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd. 


The first of these organizations, which was operating in Brisbane well before the end 
of the last century, now supplies a large part of Brisbane’s electric power requirements 
and a considerable rural area in the south-east corner of the State. By 1933 this organi- 
zation was operating a modern power station at Bulimba, a suburb of Brisbane, with ap 
installed generator capacity of 37,500 kW, from which it supplied more than 16,000 
consumers and generated about 60 million kWh of energy per annum. Capacity is now 
95,000 kW at Bulimba ‘‘A” plus 10,000 kW, “ packaged plant’ at Abermain (near 
Ipswich) and 60,000 kW at a new generating station knowao as “ Bulimba B”. The 
output from a 3,200 kW hydro-electric unit installed at Somerset Dam near Brisbane 
is fed into the Southern Electric Authority system. With these plants 553 million kWh 
were generated in 1953-54 while the total number of the Authority’s consumers at 30th 
June, 1954 was 75,311. 


The Brisbane City Council established an electricity supply service after the 1914-18 
War, and by 1938 it was supplying an area of about 365 square miles, purchasing energy 
in bulk from a power station located at New Farm (administered by the Tramways and 
Power House Department) and from the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. Growth of the 
Council’s electrical undertaking and power production is indicated by the following 
comparisons between 1937-38 and 1953-54 figures, respectively :—Installed capacity, 
56,250 kW and 75,000 kW plus a 10,000 kW “ packaged ” plant erected at Tennyson ; 
units purchased and generated, 71 million kWh and 438 million kWh; consumers, 
57,000 and 111,230. Since 30th June, 1954 the first 30,000 kW set at a new power station 
at Tennyson has been commissioned by the Council. 


During 1905, the Toowoomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd. established supply in 
Toowoomba, and has since supplied a considerable area including portion of the Darling 
Downs. Power was generated at the Company’s diesel stations of 3,300 kW supplemented 
by bulk supplies purchased from the Southern Electric Authority of Queensland. In 
1940 the company purchased the power undertakings at Warwick, and in 1946 the Kil- 
larney undertaking. The Toowoomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd. has now been 
absorbed by the Southern Electric Authority of Queensland. 
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The generation and distribution of electric power in Queensland had, until the last 
desade, tended to lag behind developments in this field in other States of Australia. The 
comparatively slow growth in the production and consumption of electricity can be 
attributed to some extent to the absence, prior to 1938, of a central statutory authority 
constituted to undertake the functions of co-ordinating, unifying and controlling the 
production and transmission of electric power. In addition, Queensland’s vast area, 
coupled with a low population density, made large-scale rural electrification, elsewhere 
than in the south-eastern portion of the State which surrounds the major centres of 
industry and population, an uneconomic proposition. 


Before establishment of the Regional Electricity Boards in 1945, no attempts had 
been made to unify or co-ordinate electricity supplies outside of South Eastern Queensland, 
and rural electrification, apart from reticulation within certain townships, was practically 
unknown. 


2. Royal Commission on Generation and Distribution of Electric Power in Queensland, 
1936.—On 5th December, 1935, the Queensland Government appointed a Royal Commis- 
sion to inquire into and make recommendations on matters relating to the generation 
and distribution of electric power in Queensland. An account of the results of its inves- 
tigations and of the alternative proposals put before it will be found on p. 1182 of Official 
Year Book No. 39. 


3. The State Electricity Commission of Queensland.—In 1937, the State Government 
tegislated to constitute a State Electricity Commission (legislation administering the 
generation and distribution of electricity in Queensland prior to the establishment of the 
Commission is referred to on p. 1181 of Year Book No. 39), which commenced to function 
during January, 1938—to it was passed administration of the Electric Light and Power 
Acts 1896-1938. The Commission’s main powers were :—to secure a proper and efficient 
supply of electric power; review tariffs; grant licences to supply electricity ; secure 
the safety of the public; and control and advise electrical undertakings generally. It 
was thus a controlling authority as distinct from an operating authority. In addition, 
the Commission was empowered to co-ordinate the industry’s development throughout 
Queensland. Between 1938 and 1954, the number of private companies was reduced 
by absorption and acquisition from twenty-one to six, and publicly owned under- 
takings, by amalgamation into Regional Authorities, from forty-seven to forty-one 
including thirteen new schemes for small Western Queensland towns. 


By agreement with the Commission in 1939. the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. (now the 
Southern Electric Authority of Queensland) became the co-ordinating authority for the 
provision of electricity in an area of some 10,062 square miles, extending from the New 
South Wales-Queensland border to Gympie, north of Brisbane. The Company acquired 
the undertakings at Bonnah, Beaudesert, Gympie, Coolangatta. Ipswich, Nambour, 
Southport, Redcliffe and the Somerset Dam supply and transmission line to Brishane, 
Certain restrictions were placed on the Company’s dividend rate, namely, limitation to 
the rate on Commonwealth bonds plus 2 per cent. During 1940, © similar agrcement 
was made with the Toowoomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd. for the supply of 
electricity in the Toowoomba, Warwick, Killarney and Allora districts, subsequently 
being extended to cover a comprehensive area of 9,324 square miles, including Stanthorpe 
and other districts. Transmission line extensinns since that year have made supply 
available to a number of adjacent districts on the Darling Downs. The City Electric 
Light Co. Ltd. was converted to a public authority as from 1st February, 1953 by the 
Southern Electric Authority of Queensland Act of 1952 (see para. 5 below). 


Amending legislation, passed by the Queensland Parliament in March, 1948, changed 
the constitution of the State Electricity Commission from a body corporate to a 
corporation sole. On 1st July, 1948, a Commissioner for Electricity Supply was appointed 
in lieu of the previous Commission of four Commissioners. Since its inception in 1938, 
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the Commission has made considerable progress in its task of developing the State's 
power resources and promoting a more widespread use of electric power. The degree of 
utilization of electrical energy in Quecnsland now compares favorably with other States 
in the Commonwealth. 


4. Regional Electricity Boards—With a view to facilitating the contro] and 
development of electricity supply in areas of low population density or those having @ 
predominantly primary producing economy, the Government in 1945 passed the 
Regional Electric Authorities Act. This legislation, as later amended, provides for the 
creation of regions of electricity supply and constitution of Regional Electricity Boards. 
The Act provided for transfer to the Boards of local authority electricity undertakinge 
in their regions, and for acquisition by the Boards of privately owned undertakings 
when purchasing rights fell due. Each Board comprises representatives of local authorities 
in the region and a representative of the Commission. Financial operations of the Boards 
are under the control of the Commission. 


Soon after passage of the Regional Electric Authorities Act, four regions were defined 
and four Regional Boards constituted, namely, Wide Bay, Capricornia, Townsville and 
Cairns. A fifth Board, entitled South Burnett, became an operating authority in 
October, 1947, but on ist July, 1951 was absorbed in the Wide Bay Regional Board and 
the organization is now known as the Wide Bay-Burnett Regional Electricity Board. 
As power was to be obtained from the Wide Bay Regional Board’s station at Howard, 
the Commission decided that development of the two regions could be planned more 
effectively by a single authority. 


Activities of the four Regional Boards in 1953-54 compared with operations of 
the stations located in regions in 1945-46, and totals for Queensland as a whole, are shown 
in the following table :— 
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1945-46. ; 1953 -54. 
Region. ote} i 
Units No. of Units No. of 

Generated. | Cousnmers. | Generated. | Consumer 

5 m.kWh m.kWh 
Wide Bay-Burnett . . e “3 13.7 11,467 46,1 21,910 
Capricornia os i a 19.5 11,196 . 69.5 17,483 
Townsville ei i e 25.8 11,612 , 70.0 17,532 
Cairns ie ee ae ae 22.7 9,722 | 67.6 16,212 
Total sets ae ae 81.7 43,997 253.2 73,137 
Queensland ae os re 487.0 194,429 } 1,388.a 305,636 





! - 





Generator capacity of the four existing Regional Boards installed at 30th June, 
1955 was:—Wide Bay-Burnett, 22,500 kW; Capricornia, 22,500 kW; Townsville, 
22,500 kW; Cairns, 17,070 kW; total, 84,570 kW. 


5. Creation of Southern Electric Authority of Queenstand.—A further major step 
in electrical progress, comparable with that taken when the agreements with the City 
Electric Light Co. Ltd. and Toowoomba Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd. were first 
entered into, was taken by the passing of the Southern Electric Authority of Queensland 
Act of 1952. This Act constituted the City Electric Light Co. Ltd. as a public authority 
to be known as the Southern Electric Authority of Queensland. 
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Two Government representatives are included on the Board of the new Authority, 
whose establishment prepares the way for the complete amalgamation, in due course, 
of the electrical undertakings serving the south-eastern Queensland area of supply. 


An important advantage gained by the creation of this Authority is that on 30th June. 
1968, acquisition of the Authority by the State Government can be effected without 
the necessity of a cash payment as the Government will have the power to convert the 
Authority’s existing stock to inscribed stock. Furthermore, the replacement of the 
City Electric Light Co. Ltd. by the Southern Electric Authority as a public body relieves 
electricity consumers in the Authority’s area of supply from the burden of taxation’ 
which has hitherto been payable by the City Electric Light Co. Ltd., but will not require 
to be met by the new Authority. An agreement has been signed between the State 
Government and the Southern Electric Authority giving effect to the principles contained 
in the new legislation. 


As from 1st July, 1954 the Southern Electric Authority acquired the Toowoomba 
Electric Light and Power Co. Ltd., thus bringing thiscompany’s area of supply under its 
control. The Southern Electric Authority is now responsible for the electrical supply 
and development of a consolidated area of 19,386 square miles. 


6. New Capacity.—{i) Regions. To provide for development of the electric power 
resources in the regions, the State Electricity Commission formulated a ten-year pro- 
gramme divided into two five-year periods. In the first, it was planned to erect main 
transmission systems to connect existing power stations located within the regions and 
supplement generating capacity by the construction of new stations. Work on this 
section of the plan is now nearing completion. In the second period, the transmission 
system will be extended to more sparsely settled areas, the ultimate purpose being the 
provision of “ring” transmission lines throughout each region and inter-connexion between 
the regions. 


A number of new generating stations have been commissioned 18 follows :—Wide 
Bay (Burnett Region), of which 15,000 kW was placed in service during September, 
(951—a further 7,500 kW in 1954 and a further set of 15,000 kW is scheduled for 
installation in 1956; Rockhampton (Capricornia Region) of which 22,500 kW was 
placed in service during September, 1952 and a further 15,000 kW is scheduled for 
installation in 1955; and Townsville (Townsville Region) of which 22,500 kW was 
commissioned in July, 1953, with a further 15,000 kW to follow in 1955. Each of these 
stations will have an ultimate capacity of 52,500 kW and be steam-operated. In the 
Cairns Region, construction is proceeding on the Tully Falls hydro-electric scheme and 
two 18,000 kW turbo alternator sets should be giving a supply of electric power by the 
end of 1956. The scheme is designed for an ultimate installed capacity of 92,400 kW. 
To augment existing capacity and to meet anticipated demands pending operation of 
Tully Falls, the Cairns Regional Board has installed nineteen diesel units with a total 
capacity of 13,110 kW. 


The Tully Falls scheme is planned to link with the Townsville Regional Electricity 
Board’s system for the purpose of marginal supply, and construction of this interconnexion 
has now commenced. Plans for the development of the Burdekin Falls Hydro-electric 
project are also proceeding. These schemes and the existing Barron Falls hydro-electrio 
plant will exploit North Queenland’s principal hydro-electric potential estimated con- 
servatively at more than 316,000 kW. 


At Mackay, where supply was first given in 1924, and Bowen, both situated on the 
coast between the Capricornia and Townsville Regions, the local Councils operate power 
stations of 4.500 kW and 1,coo kW respectively. The Mackay City Council 
has embarked on a scheme for rural development under an agreement with the State 
Electricity Commission. To cater for the anticipated growth in demand, the capacity 
of its station will be increased to 9,500 kW in 1954-55. At Bowen, the Town Council, 
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which established the service in 1925, is extending the station’s capacity by installation 
of one 1,000 kW anit. During 1935, @ small (3,8co kW) power howe— 
Australia’s first underground hydro station—was placed in service at Barron Falls near 
Cairns. When the Cairns Regional Board was established during 1946, operation of the 
station passed to the Board’s control and now comprises part of its generating plant, 
totalling 15,370 kW, supplying an area of approximately 42,000 square miles. 


(ii) Western Queensland. In Western Queensland, where a number of small! izolated 
generating stations supply power to some of the larger towns, the Commission has evolved 
a plan to increase and modernize existing capacity. It involves installation of small 
internal combustion units ranging in size from 100 kW to 600 kW according 
to the load likely to be experienced, and conversion from direct to alternating current 
supply. The Government is assisting the scheme by subsidy—a feature of electrical 
development in Queensland. In general, the assistance provided comprises subsidies 
of up to one-third of capital cost on annual loan charges, with special subsidies of up 
to 50 per cent. for authorities in isolated areas. 


In addition to improving supplies to the larger western towns, a scheme has been 
devised for electricity supplies for smaller towns in the western districts, where consumers 
range from 50 to 200. Subsidies of 65 and 60 per cent. will apply in those cases where 
the number of consumers supplied is less than 100 and 200, respectively. This plan is now 
being implemented and at 30th June, 1955, twenty-two townships in the west of Queens- 
land have been provided with the amenities of electricity. Work is at present proceeding 
on similar schemes for a further four townships and such supply is expected to be available 
before the close of 1955. In addition investigations of the possibility of supply are being 
carried out at eleven other centres. The power is being supplied by small oil driven 
generating sets with automatic controls which can be run with a minimum of operating 
attendance. 


Coal-burning gas producers have been successfully commissioned for public electricity 
supply purposes in the West. They have been or are now being installed at Longreach, 
Clermont, Dalby, Blackall and Barcaldine and further extensions of their use in Western 
Queensland is predicted, as lower tariffs and more efficient production of electricity should 
follow their use. 


(iii) South-eastern Queensland. To increase the availability of electric power in 
the south-eastern area of the State, the-two major generating authorities, in conjunction 
with the Commission, have power station projects under construction which are designed 
to place in service by 1956 new generating units totalling 335,300 kW. The Southern 
Electricity Authority is building a station known as Bulimba ‘“‘B” on a site adjacent 
to Bulimba ‘“* A ’—60,000 kW has been installed, but the ultimate capacity may reach 
180,000 kW. A 3,200 kW unit at Somerset Dam near Brisbane is now in service and 
feeds into the Southern Electric Authority’s system. At Tennyson in the Brisbane area 
the Brisbane City Council is constructing a new power station—initial capacity 60,000 kW 
which may be ultimately increased to 180,000 kW. The first 30,000 kW set has been 
commissioned and the second set is scheduled for commissioning in 1956. To supplement 
capacity pending operations of these projects, “ packaged” generating units totalling 
20,000 kW were obtained from overseas and commissioned early in 1953, one 10,000 
kW set having been installed at Tennyson and another 10,000 kW set at Ipawichi. 


The power stations of the two major generating authorities at New Farm and 
Bulimba are interconnected at 33,000 volts. 


(iv) The Burdekin River Hydro-electric Project. In the vicinity of Townsville, the 
Commission, acting on behalf of the Burdekin River Authority, has investigated the 
proposed hydro-electric development of the Burdekin. This project is linked with the 
plan to conserve the waters of the river for irrigation and flood mitigation and surveys 
undertaken indicate that approximately 80,000 kW could be generated. It bas been 
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estimated that a hydro-electric station approaching this size should meet the require- 
ments of Townsville and the coal mines in the region of Collinsville, for at least 20 years, 
and clsn traa-miit supply to Bowen and Proserpine and possibly to the Mackay area, and 
by obviating the continuous operation of thermal plant achieve significant savings in 
fuel. 


(v) The Tully Falls Hydro-electric Project. The development of the Tully Falls 
for the hydro generation of electricity is now well advanced, the initial plant installation 
being 36,000 kW, and is scheduled for commissioning in 1956. This installation com- 
prises a storage weir upstream from the falls, with an underground power station in the 
gorge at the foot of the falls. Arrangements were recently approved whereby a marginal 
supply of electricity will be provided from the project to the Townsville Regional Elec- 
tricity Board, and tenders have been accepted for a further 36,000 kW of hydro generating 
plant to be installed. This hydro scheme is capable of development to supply the elec- 
trical needs of North Queensland for many years to come. 


7. Hydro-electricity.—Behind the coastal plain of the Cairns-Ingham area is an 
extensive plateau, the elevation ranging from 2,000 to 3,000 feet, although isolated peaks 
exceed 4,000 feet. The short coastal streams which rise on the plateau descend rapidly 
into deep gorges, which they have cut through the old divide. With heavy monsoonal 
rainfall on their catchments and concentrated fall, these streams represent a considerable 
potential source of power, but storage, which can in most cases be provided, is essential 
to control the very variable flow. 


The Barron Falls scheme, 14 miles north-west of Cairns, came into operation in 
1935. The installed plant operates under a head of 410 feet and comprises three 2,000 
h.p. turbines each connected to a 1,320 kW generator. Average rainfall varied from 
80-150 inches along the ranges to less than 35 inches in the western portion of the 
catchment. There is extreme variation from year to year, resulting in great fluctuation 
of stream flow which, at Kuranda, has varied from a maximum of 117,000 cusecs in 
Ig11 to a minimum of 30 in 1915. Storage to regulate the flow is possible but has not 
yet been provided. During periods of low flow the supply of electricity is supplemented 
by fuel plants at Cairns, Atherton and Innisfail. Power is distributed over 22,000 
volt transmission lines serving the tableland and extending southward along the coast 
to Tully. 


A small hydro-electric scheme on the Mossman River, 5 miles from Mossman, North 
Queensland, comprises two 120 h.p. turbines operating under a head of 200 feet. 


A hydro-electric power scheme at Tully Falls is being constructed. Water controlled 
by Koombooloomba Dam to be built on the upper Tully River will be diverted, a short 
distance above Tully Falls, through a tunnel and steel penstocks to Pelton-driven 
generators under a head of 1,485 feet. Ultimate installation will be four 18,000 kW 
sets, two of which will be installed initially. Future automatic power plants upstream 
and downstream from Tully Falls will consist of two 7,500 kW sets under 405 feet head 
and one 5,400 kW set under 230 feet head. The combined peak load for the three plants 
will be 69,000 kW. Interconnexion of the Townsville area, currently supplied by a 
thermal station, with the Tully scheme has been authorized and revision of the 160 mile 
duplicate 132 kV transmission line is under way. On present estimates power from the 
Tully scheme will be sufficient to supply the interconnected area until 1965, when 
addition power will be required. A full investigation by the State Electricity Commission 
of the electricity supply industry in North Queensland is proceeding and the terms of 
reference include the survey of additional hydro-electric projects. 


Other northern schemes which have been investigated include Freshwater Creek 
(3,900 kW) ; North Johnstone-Russell Rivers (32,000 kW); Beatrice-North Johnstone 
Rivers (9,000 kW); South Johnstone River (25,000 kW); extension of Barron Falls 
scheme (22,000 kW); Herbert River (90,000 kW). The total potential of the plateau 
region is therefore about 250,000 kW at 50 per cent. load factor. 
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A power plant immediately below the Burdekin Falls Dam of the proposed Burdekin 
River Irrigation scheme will operate under an average head of 225 feet. The output of 
firm power will depend upon the varying demand for water for irrigation, but it is expected 
to average about 50,000 kW. 


South of the Burdekin River no appreciable hydro-electric development is practicable. 
A plant of 3,200 kW capacity has been installed to utilize the outflow from Somerset 
Dam on the Stanley River a few miles above its confluence with the Brisbane River. 


§ 4. South Australia. 


1. General.—An account referring to the companies generating electric power in 
South Australia prior to the advent of the Adelaide Electric Supply Co. Ltd., and 
describing the development of that company’s activities, was given in Official Year Book 
No. 39. Also included in the account was some reference to the early measures of public 
control over electricity supply in South Australia and the extent to which they were 
applied, and also to the inquiries into the activities of the Adelaide Electric Supply 
Co. Ltd. in 1932 and 1935. 


Following upon an inquiry instituted by the Government in 1943 relative to measures 
for increasing electricity supply to the metropolitan area and country districts the 
Electricity Act 1943 was passed which, inter alia, established the South Australian 
Electricity Commission. However, until the State assumed full responsibility for the 
supply of electric power, this body was not able to do much more than exercise the 
formal functions conferred on it by the Act. 


Under the provisions of Section 3 of the Adelaide Electric Supply Company Act 
1944, @ Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into and report upon the supply of 
electricity by the Company and upon al} matters concerning it. The Commission 
presented its report on 28th August, 1945, the main substance of which was, subject 
to certain considerations and assumptions, that the Government acquire the assets 
and liabilities of the Adelaide Electric Supply Co. Ltd., and the responsibility for the 
generation and transmission of electric power in South Australia be vested in a public 
authority to be called the South Australian Electricity Trust, or, alternatively, if 
acquisition were not considered desirable, that prices charged for the supply of electricity 
by the Company be fixed by regulation and determined from time to time by a Committee 
appointed by the Covernor in Council, giving due regard to the interests of the public and 
a fair return to the shareholders of the Company. The Commission also recommended 
that an inquiry be held forthwith by the South Australian Electricity Commission 
regarding the co-ordination of electricity supplies in the State, and that the Commission 
have power to veto any proposals for the construction of works to generate and transmit 
electric power. 


2. The Electricity Trust of South Australia——Early in 1946, a Bill was passed 
transferring the assets of the Adelaide Electric Supply Co. Ltd. to the newly formed 
Electricity Trust of South Australia, which became responsible for unification and co- 
ordination of the major portion of the State’s electricity supplies. This legislation 
provided that the Trust should take over the powers vested in the South Australian 
Electricity Commission under the 1943 Act, which, after establishment of the Trust, 
would cease to exist. In addition to the powers specified in the Adelaide Electric Supply 
Company’s Acts 1897-1931, the Trust may, inter alia, supply electricity direct to con- 
aumers within a district or municipality with the approval of the local authority, and 
by agreement with other persons who generate or supply electricity, arrange to inter- 
connect the mains of the Trust with those of other persons, and give or receive supplies 
of electricity in bulk. 
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3. Capacity and Production.—There are three main categories of organizations 
generating electric power in South Australia, namely :—{a) Governmental, which include 
the Electricity Trust ; (b) Local Authorities, e.g., municipal and district councils, Renmark 
Irrigation Trust, Municipal Tramways Trust; and («<) Other, including individuals 
and firms primarily engaged in generating power for sale, firms generating power primarily 
for their own use but supplying outside consumers, and firms generating power for their 
own use. 


In 1953-54 total installed capacity in South Australia was 269,992 kW, an increase 
of 1,858 kW on the year before. The units generated totalled 955 million kWh com- 
pared with 822 million kWh in the previous year. 


Of the total installed capacity, the Electricity Trust of South Australia operated 
plant with a capacity of 219,700 kW. It is thus the most important authority supplying 
electricity in the State. There were approximately 216,289 ultimate consumers of 
electricity, of whom 188,936 were supplied by the ‘Trust. Its major steam stations were 
Osborne “ A ” (79,000 kW), Osborne “ B” (120,000 kW) and Port Augusta ‘‘ A” (15,000 
kW) while the balance of the capacity controlled consists of a limited number of small 
internal combustion plants located in rural districts. 


No hydro-electric potential exists in South Australia. Steam generating units 
comprise 94 per cent. of installed capacity and the balance, 6 per cent., is internal 
combustion equipment. Until recently, all fuel consumed in the thermal stations was 
obtained from sources outside the State, and at times power restrictions were necessarv 
owing to the inadequacy of supplies. 


4. Leigh Creek and other new Capacity.—With a view to reducing the dependence 
on external sources of fuel, steps have been taken to produce local coal and to install plant 
to use it. Fairly extensive deposits of low-grade sub-bituminous coal are obtainable 
at Leigh Creek, about 360 miles north of Adelaide. Under the Electricity Trust of South 
Australia Act Amendment Act 1946, the Trust was given authority to develop Leigh 
Creek coal for use in its own undertakings and also for sale to other consumers. Pro- 
duction from the Leigh Creek field commenced in 1944 and in the year ended 30th June, 
1954, 455,510 tons of coal were sold. Of this amount the Electricity Undertaking used 
332,365 tons. 


In order to cope with the rapidly increasing demand for power, the Electricity Trust 
is installing two additional 30,000 kW units at Osborne “B” Power Station. These 
will complete the ‘‘B” station which will then have a total capacity of 180,000 kW. 
Another major work under construction is the power station at Port Augusta with an 
ultimate capacity of go,ooo kW. The first 15,000 kW boiler and 30,000 kW turbo- 
alternator were commissioned in June, 1954. This power station is located at Port 
Augusta because of its proximity to the Leigh Creek coalfield and the station 
will use Leigh Creek coal exclusively. A new standard gauge railway line to 
connect Leigh Creek with Port Augusta is being constructed by the Com- 
monwealth Railways Department. The power station is inter-connected with the 
Metropolitan Area by two transmission lines which will also supply power at intermediate 
points. The Trust has now decided to construct a second power station at Port Augusta 
to be known as Port Augusta “‘B”. This station will have a capacity cf 180,000 kW 
making the combined capacity at Port Augusta 270,000 kW. With the two Port Augusta 
power stations and the extensions to Osborne “ B” station the planned increase in 
generating capacity is 315,000 kW. 


5. The Municipal Tramways Trust.—In addition to the instrumentalities mentioned 
above which are engaged in the generation and distribution of electric power in South 
Australia, the Municipal Tramways Trust operates a power station of 19,100 kW at 
Port Adelaide, which supplies energy for traction purposes. In 1943 @ 5,500 kW 
frequency changer was installed to form a link between the power stations of the Trust 
and the Electricity Trust of South Australia to permit interchange of power when 
necessary. In 1954 the service consumed approximately 19 million kWh of electricity. 
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§ 5. Western Australia. 


1. General.—Electrical undertakings in Perth and Fremantle formerly owned by 
the Perth City Council, the Western Australian Government Electricity Supply, the 
Fremantle Municipal Tramways and Electric Lighting Board and other metropolitan 
municipal and road board supply authorities have now been taken over by the State 
Electricity Commission of Western Australia. For information on the early history 
of electricity supply in the metropolitan area see Official Year Book No. 39, p. 1189. 


2. Metropolitan Undertaking.—Statistics relating to activities at the Metropolitan 
undertaking are shown in the following comparative table. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA : METROPOLITAN UNDERTAKING. 











Particulars. 1928-29. 1938-39. 1953-54. 

Plant capacity exe is Se kW 32,000 57,000 124,000 
Maximum load ey oe a kW 21,500 33,000 89,000 
Units generated ie axe Million kWh 80 137 401 
Coal used per unit generated .. ee Ib. 3.1 2.77 | 1.75 
Coal used— 

Collie small. . ae as ag tons 110,460 165,355 312,903 

Imported .. we oe oe 7 427 3,367 he 


As a result of a separate inquiry conducted at the same time as the early investi- 
gations into the proposed new station at South Fremantle, a recommendation was made 
favouring conversion of the East Perth 40 cycle system to the British and Australian 
Standard Frequency of 50 cycles per second. The recommendation was adopted and 
implemented by making the frequency of generation at South Fremantle 50 cycles and 
installing at East Perth a frequency changer able to convert 25,000 kW of energy from 
one frequency to the other. Change-over of consumers’ plant is proceeding and a large - 
aumber of important loads are now supplied at 50 cycles. 


3. Kalgoorlie—In Kalgoorlie, the Municipal Council in 1895 first established 
electricity supply and by 1945 it was supplying 3,350 consumers with direct current 
trom a diesel station of 1,350 kW generating capacity. Primarily established to supply 
power for the gold mines and for traction, the Kalgvorlie Electric Power and Lighting 
Corporation operates a steam station of 18,750 kW and maintains a 22 kV line of 21 
miles to the Celebration mine. Alternating current is also supplied to about 1,000 
consumers. The Corporation’s undertaking generates approximately 42 million kWh 
and new boilers have been installed to permit steam-raising from Collie coal, since 
depletion of timber in neighbouring areas has proceeded to the point where firing on 
wood fuel is no longer economic. 


4- General Pattern of Electricity Supply —The pattern of the generation and 
distribution of electric power in Western Australia consisted until recently of a number 
of isolated systems each supplying a particular area. Except in the metropolitan 
area and in the area embraced by the South-West Power Scheme (See para. 6 below), 
where in both cases electricity supply is in the hands of the State Electricity Commussion 
of Western Australia, local authorities are generally responsible for the supply of 
electricity for domestic, industrial and traction purposes. In the area between the 
Great Southern Railway from Northam to Albany and the west coast, however, the 
State Electricity Commission has now constructed transmission lines to give central 
station supply to the towns and their surrounding rural areas. In addition, there are 
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several mining companies which generate electricity for use in their mines. In order 
to cater for the expected growth in demand, capacity of the State’s major generating 
stations is being increased and designs are proceeding for the inter-connexion of the 
Perth-Fremantle system with the south-western area. 


The main load centre of the State is, of course, the Perth-Fremantle area into which 
is concentrated the major portion of the State’s population and industry. The pending 
inter-connexion between the Metropolitan and Country systems is, however, expected 
to lead to a gradual decentralization of load. 


5. The State Electricity Commission of Western Australia—{i) Origin and Aims. 
{n order to ensure an organized and co-ordinated future growth of electricity generation 
and distribution throughout the State, the Covernment introduced a Bill in 1945 to 
establish the State Electricity Commission, which, together with an Electricity Bill, 
became law early in 1946. Under these Acts, the Commission was given power, inter 
alia, to secure the ultimate co-ordination of all State or other electrical undertakings 
in the State, to construct and operate power stations and transmission lines and 
purchase as a going concern and carry on the undertaking of any supply authority. 
Under the Electricity Act, which should be read in conjunction with, and is subject to, 
the State Electricity Commission Act, no person or organization is permitted to construct 
or extend an electricity supply undertaking without consent from the Commission. 
Local authorities are empowered to operate and construct power stations and other 
works associated with the supply of electricity, provided that authority is first obtained 
from the Commission and any proposals are not inconsistent with the Commission’s 
plans. 


(ii) New Projects. Since its inception in 1946, the Commission has proceeded with 
the task of increasing generating capacity in an endeavour to cater for a greatly in- 
creased demand for power. Long-range plans have been formulated to inter-connect 
the south-western portion of the State with the Perth-Fremantle system. One of its 
most important and immediate problems was to increase the capacity of the generating 
equipment serving Perth and Fremantle. During the 1939-45 War years, it became 
evident that the growth of demand for electric power would necessitate provision of 
additional generating equipment in. the metropolitan area as soon as_ possible. 
Accordingly, the Government Electricity Supply authority commenced design work 
for a new station of 50,000 kW capacity. Contracts were let in 1945 and con- 
struction commenced on a site selected at South Fremantle, on the coast south of 
Fremantle proper. Responsibility for completion of this project was given to the 
Commission under the Act of 1946. As it was considered that an even larger station 
would be required, provision was made for the installation of two additional units giving 
an ultimate capacity of 100,000 kW. Steam is furnished by eight boilers designed 
to use pulverized coal from Collie, which is located about 120 miles from the station. 
At the end of 1954 four units had been placed in service and the output was being fed 
into the metropolitan system. 


Most of the plant at the East Perth power station, which passed to the Commission’s 
control in 1946, is due for retirement. Work is now proceeding upon dismantling the 
oldest, boilers and generators in order to make room within the existing buildings for 
new and modem plant which will possess the merit of high efficiency, yet may be cheaply 
installed by requiring a minimum of site preparation, building and distribution ex- 
penditure. Current contracts provide for the installation of 30,000 kW of new plant 
in this station. 


6. South-west Development.—At the request of the Government, the Electricity 
Advisory Committee in 1945 submitted a report recommending, amongst other things, 
that a Naticnal Power Scheme for the south-west be proceeded with (implementation 
of the recommendation of a previous Committee in 1939 had been prevented by the 
conditions then prevailing). The plan provided for acquisition of the existing Collie 
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power station and installation of additional generating capacity, construction of a power 
station at Bunbury and inter-connexion of the south-west scheme with the metropolitan 
system. On 12th October, 1946, the State Electricity Commission acquired the Collie 
power station, which prior to 1946 was owned and operated by the Collie Power Company 
Limited. At the date of acquisition, the station’s installed capacity was 5,000 kW, 
comprising two steam units. The capacity of the station was increased to 12,500 kW 
in 1952. 


Since 1950, the Commission has acquired a number of electrical undertakings from 
municipal bodies and private organizations in the south-west area and is proceeding with 
arrangements for the purchase of others. In August, 1951, the first portion of the South- 
West Power Scheme was officially opened at Collie and many of the south-west towns 
have now been connected by transmission line to the Collie Power Station. When 
completed, a system of power lines will reticulate electricity over an area of approximately 
1,8co square miles. Contracts have been let for the first three 30,c00 kW units for 
a new power station at Bunbury, which will be inter-convected by transmission lines 
to the Collie and the metropolitan stations, permitting an interchange of power between 
the metropolitan and south-west systems. 


§ 6. Tasmania. 


1. General.—A considerable part of the water catchment in ‘Tasmania is at high level, 
with a substantial natura! storage available, and this has made it possible to produce 
energy at lower cost than elsewhere in Australia, or in most other countries. Other 
contributing factors to the low costs are that rainfall is distributed fairly evenly through- 
out the year, with comparatively small yearly variations. ‘he cheap power has led to the 
establishment in Tasmania of several large electro-chemical works with high load factor, 
and as a consequence the system load factor is also very high and at present is 61 per cent. 


For information on hydro-clectric development in Tasmania prior to the establish- 
ment of the Hydro-Electric Commission in 1930 see Official Year Book No. 39, pp. 1192-3. 


2. The Hydro-Electric Commission.—(i) Present System. In 1929 the Government 
passed the Hydro-Electric Commission Act, under which was established the Hydro- | 
Electric Commission and which vests in the Commission, with some minor exceptions, 
the right to use the waters of the State of Tasmania and authorizes it to develop and 
reticulate electric power for all purposes. In 1930 this corporate body took over the 
State hydro-electric undertaking and the business of the Hydro-Electric Department. 


The first project undertaken by the Commission was the Shannon Power Develop- 
ment which utilizes 258 feet of the difference in level between the Great Lake (Miena Dam) 
and Waddamana forebay. A small earthen dam diverts the outflow from the Great 
Lake through 24 miles of canal and then by two pipelines to the Shannon Power Station, 
where 10,500 kW was added to the system in 1934. After passing through Shannon 
Power Station the water discharges into the Waddamana canals to be used again at the 
Waddamana Power Stations. 


In 1933 it was decided to proceed with the Tarraleah Power Development. In this 
scheme the waters of the River Derwent are picked up near Butler’s Gorge by a canal 
and conveyed 14 miles to the pipeline forebay 982 feet above the power station on the 
Nive River where three 15,000 kW generators were placed in service in 1938. Shortly 
afterwards two more 15,000 kW units were added and a sixth machine installed in 1951 
brought the total installed capacity at Tarraleah Power Station to 90,000 kW. Storage 
is provided at Lake St. Clair and at Lake King William, an artificial lake created by the 
200-ft. high Clark Dam across the Derwent at Butler's Gorge. In the Butler’s Gorge 
Power Station at the foot of the dam a single 12,200 kW generator was installed in 1951. 
To increase the security of the system and to permit variable seasonal loading of Tarraleah 
station a second canal from Clark Dam to Tarraleah was completed in 1955. 
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Early in 1939 it was decided to make full use of the Great Lake storage by increasing 
the peak capacity at Waddamana. War conditions impeded progress, but by the end 
of the war two 12,0co kW generators had been installed in a new power station, Wadda- 
mana “ B”, adjacent to the original station Waddamana “A”. A third unit installed 
in 1946 and a fourth in 1949 brought the total to 48,000 kW. To‘enable a full peak 
capacity to be maintained at both Waddamana stations a duplicate of the original 
Waddamana canal was constructed during 1947-48. 


Between 1930 and 1948 the generating capacity of the system was increased by 
121,500 kW but the demand for power continued to increase rapidly and it was obvious 
that a greatly accelerated construction programme would have to ke undertaken. 
Construction of the Tungatinah Power Development was started in 1948 and the 
Trevallyn Power Development in 1949. 


The Tungatinah scheme draws water from three separate catchment areas located 
on the Centra] Plateau between the Great Lake (Shannon—Waddamana) and the Lake 
St. Clair (Butler’s Gorge-Tarraleah) catchments and control of practically the whole 
run-off from the Central Plateau has now been effected. 


The principal catchment utilized by the Tungatinah scheme is drained by the Nive 
River. A 120-ft. high dam at Pine Tier diverts the waters of the Nive through 64 miles 
of canal system to the first of a chain of four artificial lakes, created by dams constructed 
across the outlets from natural marshes and linked by large open cuts. From the 
southernmost lake a tunnel and then five steel pipelines lead to the six 25,000 kW gene- 
rators in Tungatinah Power Station, 1,005 feet below on the Nive River just upstream 
from Tarraleah station on the opposite bank of the river. Power was first generated 
at Tungatinah in mid-1953 and with a capacity of 150,000 kW it is the largest hydro- 
electric power station in Australia, Water from the smaller Clarence River catchment 
is brought into one of the lakes in the Tungatinah system by means of a woodstave 
pipeline 54 miles in length and the third catchment area utilized is the Lake Echo-Dee 
River catchment. Regulation of this catchment has been achieved by construction of a 
dam at Lake Echo to provide the main storage reservoir for the Tungatinah scheme, 
construction of the Lake Echo Power Station (one 32,400 kW generator) to utilize 568 
feet of the difference in level between Lake Echo and Dee Lagoon and the diversion of 
water from Dee Lagoon through 2 miles of tunnel to the main Tungatinah system. 


The Trevallyn Power Development, the first constructed by the Commission outside 
the Central Plateau region, was undertaken primarily to meet the requirements of the 
aluminium industry. The waters of the South Esk River are diverted through 2 miles of 
tunnel and pipeline to a power station on the Tamar River near Launceston. Three 
20,000 kW generators were installed in mid-1955 and a fourth unit has since brought 
the total capacity of Trevallyn Power Station to 80,000 kW. 


(ii) New Capacity. The Hydro-Electric Commission is stil] engaged in the most 
progressive construction programme in its history. Since 1948 the generating capacity 
of the system has been increased by 276,600 kW to a total of 447,100 kW and present 
construction is planned to bring this total to 569,000 kW by 1960. There will still remain 
very considerable resources for future development as it is considered that at least 2,400,000 
kW can be economically developed. 


The Wayatinah Power Development, now under construction, will comprise two 
power stations and headworks to utilize water which is in the main already regulated 
and which has been used several times. The volume of water available is much larger 
and the head smaller than in the case of other major stations. All the water which has 
passed through Tarraleah or Tungatinah stations will be diverted, by a weir across the 
Nive River below Tarraleah, through 4 miles of tunnel and then steel pipes to Wayatinah 
“A” Power Station lower down on the Nive River where 83,700 kW will be installed 
by 1960. 
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A dam across the River Derwent, just below its junction with the Nive, will create 
a small lake into which will flow all the water from Wayatinah ‘* A ” plus water collected 
by the Derwent below Clark Dam. One mile of tunnel and one mile of pipeline will lead 
the water to Wayatinah “B” Power Station on the Derwent three-quarters of a 
mile below its junction with the Florentine River. The lower station, Wayatinah ‘“B”, 
is being constructed first for completion by 1958. Installed capacity will be 38,250 kW. 


There is every indication that the demand for power in Tasmania will continue to 
increase. The Commission is conducting extensive surveys and investigation of other 
sehemes with a view to further construction after the completion of the present programme. 


3. Power Usage by Secondary Industry.—After 1930, every effort was made to 
keep pace with anticipated increases in demand by means of a progressive construction 
policy. The abundant and comparatively cheap supplies of electricity and other natural 
resources attracted to Tasmania a number of important secondary industries for which 
energy costs constitute a significant proportion of the total cost of production. Some of 
the more important organizations and their continuous power demands when plant is 
operating are as follows :—Electrolytic Zinc Company of Australasia Ltd., 51,000 kW} 
Australian Commonwealth Carbide Company Ltd., 6,500 kW; Goliath Portland 
Cement Company Ltd., 1,800 kW; Associated Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd, 8,600 kW ; 
Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd., 24,000 kW; and Australian Aluminium Production 
Commission, 30,000 kW. 


§ 7, Commonwealth Territories. 


1. internal Territories.—(i) General. The electricity supply undertakings ai Canberra 
in the Australian Capital Territory and at Darwin, Katherine, Tennant Creek and 
Alice Springs in the Northern Territory are operated by the Commonwealth Government. 
Administration and control of these undertakings is vested in the Commonwealtb 
Department of Works. 


(ii) Australian Capital Territory. Supply was first established at Canberra during 
1915. The Department owns steam stand-by plant of 2,100 kW capacity which is 
operated in conjunction with the New South Wales Electricity Commission’s generating 
equipment. The major portion of Canberra’s power requirements are supplied in bulk 
from the New South Wales inter-connected system. Within the next few years, defence 
projects at present under construction in Canberra will greatly increase the demand for 
electrical energy. These requirements will be met from the Snowy Scheme, the first 
section of which came into operation early in 1955, the power produced being fed into 
the New South Wales inter-connected system at Cooma. 


(iii) Northern Territory. At Darwin, supply was established by the Town Council 
in October, 1934, but later, during April, 1937, responsibility for generation and supply 
was placed in the hands of the Northern Territory Administration, The power station 
is equipped with diesel generating plant of 3,925 kW capacity. Two 970 kW diesel sets 
will be installed in 1955-56. Small diesel generating units supply the requirements of 
Katherine (297 kW), Tennant Creek (165 kW) and Alice Springs (1,042 kW). 


In 1948 it was announced that the Department of Works and Housing (now the 
Department of Works) had selected a site for a hydro-electric station on the Adelaide 
River, 72 miles from Darwin. The scheme is designed to augment supply to Darwin and 
suburbs when the dicscl equipment at present installed is unable to cope with the demand 
for power. No constructional work has yet been undertaken on the project. 


2. External Territories—Papua and New Guinea.—Responsibility for the operation 
and establishment of electrical undertakings in Papua and New Guinea is vested in the 
Administration of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, whose headquarters are 
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located at Port Moresby. The total generating capacity of the diesel engine-driven 
generating sets amounts to 4,708 kW. The generating capacity of the power plants 
at the main centres is—Port Moresby, 2,569 kW; Rabaul, 561 kW; Lae, 598 kW; 
Madang, 280 kW; Samarai, 200 kW; Kavieng, 67 kW; Wewak, 110 kW; Lorengau, 
1co kW; and 223 kW distributed among eleven outstations where generating 
capacity is between 5 kW and 60 kW. New power plant is under construction at Lae 
(874 kW) and Rabaul (1,451 kW). The townships of Wau and Bulolo are supplied by 
the Bulolo Gold Dredging Co., which operates a hydro-electric plant of 5,500 kW. This 
power is produced mainly to supply the alluvial dredges and, in addition, now supplies 
the recently constructed plywoo:l mill at Bulolo. 


Vast hydro-electric potential exists in New Guinea—it has been estimated at 
13,000,000 kW, but because of the island’s location, absence of large load centres and 
lack of industrialization, only a very small proportion could, at present, be economically 
developed. 


In 1950 it was announced that the Commonwealth Government had joined with 
British Aluminium Co. Ltd. of London to locate and develop large capacity hydro- 
electric schemes in New Guinea. A new company was formed, known as New 
Guineas. Resources Prospecting Co. Ltd., with a capital of £100,000. The Commonwealth 
holds 51 per cent. of the shares and has a controlling interest on a board of five members. 
The agreement for formation and operation of the Company is administered by the 
Commonwealth Department of Supply, except in matters requiring compliance with the 
law of New Guinea, when responsibility for administration rests with the Department 
of Territories. Surveys and comprehensive investigations are in progress. 


The following hydro-electric schemes are under construction :—Port Moresby— 
at Rouna on the Laloki River providing 3,000 kW when complete, with provision for 
expansion to 5,000 kW. It is anticipated that the power station should be in operation 
during 1956. The present project utilizes only portion of the power available from the 
Laloki River and the economic ultimate development will be of the order of 50,000 kW: 
Coroka—with an initial capacity of 100 kW and Aiyura (for the Agricultural Experi- 
mental Station) with an initial capacity of 30 kW. Stream gauging and other preliminary 
investigations for hydro-electric schemes have been carried out at Lae, Rabaul and 
Madang. 


There are possibilities for major hydro-electric development in the following 
localities :—Rouna Falls (near Port Moresby), Upper Snake and Busu-Erap-Leron 
(near Lae), Upper Ramu (near Markham—Ramu divide—8o miles from Lae) and Hathor 
Gorge (on Purari River) with an estimated average power of 100,000 kW, 150,000 kW, 
2 million kW, 250,000 kW, and 3 million kW respectively. These have estimated 
run-offs of 1,400; 600; 12,000; 1,000; and 75,000 cusecs respectively. 


In an area of 150,000 square miles of the Eastern New Guinea mainland, the power 
potential has been estimated at 150 kW per square mile which compares favourably 
with potentials of 170 kW per square mile for Switzerland and 95 kW per square mile 
for Norway. 


D. STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1948-49 AND 1953-54. 


The following table shows statistics for each State separately and for the six States 
combined for 1948-49 and 1953-54 and relates to :—({i) the numbers and installed capacity 
of central electric generating stations, (ii) the values of production and output and the 
average numbers of persons employed in the generating side of the electzicity supply 
industry and (iii) the amount of electricity generated in both years and the number of 
ultimate consumers of electricity in 1954-55. 


For further statistics of the electricity supply industry (vears 1938-39 and 1949-50 
to 1953-54) see Chapter IX.—Mannfacturing Industry. 
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CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS. 



































Particulars. NS.W. | ¥ic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
| 
1948-49. 
Generating Stattous—. 
Government... No. 10 Io eG 2 9 2 33 
Local Authority 4r 33 36 13 42 ia 165 
Companies x BS 40 2 It 23 65 I 165 
Total an ie ‘gt 68 47 38 116 3 363 
Installed Capacity of Gene- 
rators— : 
Steam ee kW | 869,109 | 518,950 } 206,334 {e} 78,225 (a) 1,869,769 
Hydro . » 33,155 | 52,419 4,141 a) . (a) 272,763 
Internal combustion ,, 51,581 17.237 25,506 (a) 37,476 (a) 143,476 
Total oe Pn 953,845 | 588,606 | 235,981 (a) 115,701 (a) 2,286,008 
Persons employed(b) No. 3,853 2,059 885 (a) 915 (a) 8,822 
Value of out put(c) £,000 13,368 5,512 2,893 (a) 2,172 (a) 26,938 
Value of production(d)  ,, 6,582 2,653 905 (a) 664 (a) 12,233 
Electricity generate (e) 
Million kWh 3,717 2,504 890 567 399 976 9.053 
1953-54. 
Generating Stations— 
Government .. No. 20 15 I 7 8 6 57 
Local Authority 5 34 28 45 14 38 a 159 
Companies. ” 30 24 8 23 47 3 135 
Total - . 84 67 54 44 93 9 351 
Installed capacity of Gene- 
rators— 
Steam . kW |1,288,349 | 749.675 | 354,754 (a) 154,900 (a) }2,802,254 
Hydro 35 = 36,980 38,919 7,160 (a) es (a) 380,709 
Internal combustion ,, 96,622 40,811 36,711 (a) 44,082 (a) 233,646 
Total on o» {1,421,951 | 829,405 | 398,625 (a) 198,982 (a) 3,416,609 
Persons employed(b) No. 5,140 2,690 1,289 (a) 961 (a) 11,395 
Value of output(c) £,000 31,401 16,169 9,057 ‘33 5,633 (a) 69,981 
Value of production(d) __,, 13,996 6,862 35154 a) 2,309 (a) 30,098 
Electricity generated (e) 
Million kWh 5,450 3,573 1,511 955 627 1,472 13,588 
Ultimate consumers(f) No. | 921,229 | 687,949 | 305,636 | 216,289 | 118,117 97,400 |2,346,620 
(a) Not available for publication; included in total for Australia. (b) Average employment 
over whole year including working proprietors. (c) Value of electricity produced plus certain 
earnings. (d) Value added to materials and fuel in the process of generation. (e) Total 
generated including that generated by factories for their own use. (f) Approximate figures supplied 


by the electricity authority in each State. This detail is not available for 1948-49. An “ ultimate 
consumer ” is a person. business, undertaking. etc., that has contracted to receive electric power from a 
public or private organization supplying this service. The number of ultimate consumers ts not 
synonymous with the number of persons served with electricity because one ultimate consumer may 
embrace three or four persons, e.g., in a household. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 
A. RESOURCES, UTILIZATION AND NATIONAL AND INTERSTATE ASPECTS. 
§ 1. Introduction. 


Official Year Book No. 37, pp. 1096-1141, contained a special article ‘‘ The Con- 
servation and Use of Water in Australia” prepared by Mr. Ulrich Ellis of Canberra. 
In subsequent issues much of Mr. Ellis’s article of a statistical nature has been advanced, 
as has the general information on the more important developments in this field, but fur 
details of general, descriptive and historical matter reference should be made to the 
original article. Appended to the special article was a bibliography of selected books, 
reports, papers, etc. dealing with the development of the water resources of Australia 
and their conservation (see pp. 1140-41). 

For further details on geographical and climatic features determining the Australian 
water pattern reference should be made to Chapter JI.—Physiography ; on water supply 
and sewerage in metropolitan areas, citics and towns to Chapter X VIII.—Local Govern- 
ment: and on the generation of hydro-electric power to Chapter X.—-Electric Power 
Generation and Distribution. 

A series of maps showing the location of major dams and reservoirs and the various 
irrigation schemes operating in each of the States was published on pp. 1073-9 of Official 
Year Book No. 40. 


§ 2. Water Resources and their Utilization. 


1. Surface Supplies—Though river gaugings have been recorded over considerable 
periods in some parts of Australia, records elsewhere are intermittent, of short duration, 
or non-existent. ‘Therefore, it is impossible at present to estimate, with any degree of 
reliability, the total average annual flow of Australian streams, but it is doubtful whether 
the total average annual flow of all Australian rivers would exceed 60,000,c00 acre feet, 
a figure small in comparison with the flow of rivers in other continents, some examples 
of which, expressed a8 mean annual discharges in millions of acre feet, are: Nile, 72 ; 
Danube, 228 ; Amazon, 1,780; Volga, 148; Mississippi, 474; and the ten main rivers 
of the United States of America, goo (in the aggregate). 


2. Major Dams and Reservoirs.—The table below lists existing major dams and 
reservoirs together with those under construction or projected as at June, 1955. 


MAJOR DAMS AND RESERVOIRS IN AUSTRALIA. 


| Capacity | Height of 























Name. | Location. (Acre Wall Remarks. 
\ feet). (Fect). 
Existine Dams anD RESERVOIRS. 
i} 
Bildon + | Upper Goulburn | 2,750,coo 250 | Earthen embankment 3,300 
| River, Victoria ! feet long. Storage for irri- 
gation and for the generation 
' of electricity. 
Hume ae .. ' Murray River uear | 1,382,000 110 ! Part of Murray River Scheme— 
'  Albnary storage for domestic, stock and 
irrigation purposes. Being 
' Increased to 2,500,000 acre feet. 
{ , Hydro-electric power to be 
: i { developed. 
Miena , Great Lake, Tas-; 1,125,000 40 | Regulates water to Waddamana 
mania Y hydro-electric power station. 
Burrinjuck ' Murrumbidgee River, 652,200 247 Storage for irrigation and pro- 
New South Wales duction of hydro-electric power. 
Lake Victoria -- | Murray River near 551,700 Ss Natura) storage for irrigation in 





South AustraHan South Australia. 
border, in New 
South Wales “,  & 
Goulburn. River, 333,400 | se , Earthen embankment, 23,800 feet 


Victoria 4 | fong. Irrigation storage. 


Waranga .. 
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MAJOR DAMS AND RESERVOIRS [IN AUSTRALIA—continued. 





Name. Location. 


Wyangala 


Hocklands 


Olark 
Avon 


Lake Brewster 


Glenmaggie es 


Dams AND RESERVOIRS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Burdekin Falls 

Adaminaby os 

Menindee Lakes Pro- 
ject 


Warragamba 


Jindabyne 
Burrendong 


Blowering 
Somerset .. 


Tantangara 
Warkworth 


Lake Echo 
Keepit 


Tinaroo Falls 
Glenbawn 
Wellington 
Koombooloomba 
Cairn Curran 


Upper Yarra 


| 


| 


t 





Capacity | Height of 
Wall 
(Feet). 


{Acre 
feet). 





| 
: Remarks. 
' 
| 





Existirna Dams AND RESERVOIRS—continued. 


Lachlan River, New 
South Wales 


Glenely River, Vic- 


toria 


Derwent River, Tas- 
mania 

Nepean River, New 
South Wales 

Lachlan River, near 
Hillston, New 
South Wales 

Gippsland, Victoria 


Burdekin River, 
North Queensland 


Eucumbene_ River, 
New South Wales 


Darling River near 
Menindee, New 
South Wales 

Warragamba River, 
New South Walcs 

Snowy River, New 
South Wales 


Macquarie River, 
near Wellington, 
New South Wales 

Tumut River, New 
South Wales 

Stanley River, 
Queensiand 

Murrumbidgee River, 
New South Wales 


Wollombi Brook 
(Hunter Valley), 
New South Wales 

Lake Echo, Tasmania 


Namoi 
Gunnedah, 
South Wales 

Barron River, North 
Queensland 


River, near 
New 


Hunter River, near 
Scone, New South 
Wales 

Collie River, Western 
Australia 


Tully River, North 
Queensland 


: Loddon River, Vic- 


toria 


j Yarra River, Victoria 


303,900 | 


272,000 


243,000 
173,800 


108,000 


106,000 


6,584,000 
3,500,000 
2,000,000 


1,678,500 


1,100,000 


914,000 


860,000 
724,000 


480,000 
400,000 


384,000 


345,000 
320,000 
296,000 
1§0,000 
146,000 


120,000 





190 


200 


230 


100 


150 


390 


415 


260 


193 


300 
130 


183 
too 


35 
135 


133 


240 


123 


270 


Storage for domestic, stock and 
irrigation purposes and for 
generation of hydro-electric 
power, 

Part of Wimmera-Maltee domes- 
tic and stock water supply 
system. 

Serves Tarraleah hydro-electric 
power station, 

Part of Sydney water supply. 


Storage of rural water supplies 
for the Lower Lachlan. 


Storage for Irrigation. 


OR PROJECTED. 


Projected for generation of hydro- 
electric power, irrigation and 
flood mitigation. 

Projected as part of Snowy 


Mountains Hydro-electric 
Scheme. 

Part of Darling River water 
conservation ~scheme—under 
construction. 

Under construction for Sydney 
water supply. 

Projected as part of Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-electric 
Scheme. 

Under construction for rural 


water supplies. 


Projected as part of Snowy 
diversion scheme. 

Under construction for Brisbane- 
ipswich wat r supply. 





Projected as part of Snowy 
ountains Hydro-e.ectric 
' Scheme. 


Projected as a flood mitigation 
dam for the Hunter Vailey. 


Under construction for hydro- 
electric purposes. 

Under construction for rural 
water supplies. 


Under construction for irrigation 
purposes in the Mareeba-Dim- 
bulah area. 

Under construction as part of 
Hunter Valley conservation 
work, 

Existing dam to be enlarged for 
supply of water to irrigation 
districts and to agricultural 
areas and towns 

Under construction for hydro- 
electric and possibly irrigation 
purposes. 

To be completed in 
Storage for irrigation. 

| Under construction tor Melbourne 

water supply. © 


1955-56. 





The maps on pp. 1073-9 of Official Year Book No. 
above-mentioned dams and reservoirs. 


40 show the positions of the 


3. Irrigation.—{i) History. ‘For some brief remarks on the history of irrigation in 
Australia referring to the efforts of the Chaffey Brothers and to the Victorian Irrigation 
Act in 1886 see issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 39. 
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(ii) Eztert and Nature of Irrigated Culture. About half of Australia’s irrigated 
acreage is now in Victoria, and about two-thirds is situated along the Murray and its 
tributaries (including the Murrumbidgee) in the three States of New South Wales, Victoria 
and South Anstralia. In these areas served by the Murray end its tributaries irrigation 
water is used extensively for vines, orchards, pastures, fodders, and for domestic end 
stock purposes. Approximatzly half of Queensland’s irrigated acreage is devoted to 
sugar cane. Western Australia’s small irrigated acreage is confined to areas in the south- 
west. where vegetables, orchards, fodders and pastures are served. Irrigation schemes 
have not been developed in Tasmania or the Northern Territory. 

The following table shows the area of land irrigated in each State during the years 
1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1954-55 :— 


AREA OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE. 

















(Acres.) 
| i f | ; } + 
Secson. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. Is. Aust. |W, Aust.) Tas. ACT, > N.T Aust 

(a) (0) | | ; 

} 7 
ee 

} ’ 
1938-39 ++ fe 183,518 515.357 48,9531 43,602) 14,278, 8,599, sl 814,357 
£950-5I ++ | 597,773| 716,051' 83,150] 79,062; 28,197 7,242) 468, 1,511,949 
1951-52 es 596,601] 723,797; 113,040) 58,427 29,106! 6,830 656 oe 1,528,457 
1952-53 1. | 494,900, 755,03¢, 126,693} 57,057! 31,067! 8,474! 606 1,473,787 
1953-54 oe 340,243! 821,025{ 146,282| 62,0621 34,247' 9,412 800 a 1,614,071 
1954-55 - ake 863,563] 139474) 69,452) 36,130, 13.761 79% 15112,739,526 
(a) Source: Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission. (6) Source: State Rivers and 
Water Supply Commission. (c) Excludes pasture and fallow lands. 


The next table shows the area of land irrigated in each State during 1954-55 according 
to the nature of irrigated culture. 


AREA OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE, 1954-55. 












































(Acres.)} 
| ny 
Crop. Bree Vic.(b) | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | AC.T, Aust. 
a) | | | 
7 Se Pre aa eer wceremn tt J 
Rice... . | 38,674). () ‘ eet Mi . 38,67 
Vegetables = 16,103: 14,669) 18,835 9,061 6,814. e) 139 65.673 
Fruit .. -. [| 20,012, 35,677 gor{t 14,749) 4504 1,748, to 165,719 
Vineyards eis 13,567: 45,1851 3 26,521 390, is j te id 
Sugar-cane (ec)! ns 62,323! - a : 62,333 
Hops .. ws és (ce) 403) | 1,286 1,288 
Cotton be ey a | ' | 403 
Other Crops (in- ‘ ! ' 
cluding Fodder \ | ‘ ' 
and Fallow land)| 179,786 95,819,(d)31,808) 2,785 1,476, an 508 314,667 
= \ =| 
Total, Crops 268,142! Byres 117,270) 53,1161 13,184. 4,882, 657 648,745 
Pastures a 348,122 €677,213 22,t44() 16,336, 22,946) 8,870 134! 7| 15090,781 
——~-— -_ Y $f ——e [| - oo 
' 
Tots! .. | 616,264" 863.563 s39,4l 69,452} 36,13¢, 13,71 1 791) 151) 4,739,526 
t 
(2) Source: Weter Conservation and Lrigation Commission. (d) Source: State Rivers ard 
Water Supply Commission. (c) Included in Other Crops. (d) Includes tobacco, 4,533 acres. 


(e) Includes lucerne fcr pasture. 


(iii) Irrigation Trends. In Official Year Book No. 37, p. 1099, the following trends 
in irrigation practice were described :—the improvement of irrigation techniques 
in established areas, a growing appreciation of the benefits and necessity of irrigation 
in humid and sub-humid areas with a flush annual rainfall, the use of irrigation to 
stabilize the stock industries, especially on an “‘ extensive ” basis, consideration regarding 
the provision of weirs to prevent the entry of salt water, the increasing quest for cheap 
electric power to aid pumping operations for stock, domestic and irrigation purposes, and 
an increase in the extent of spray irrigation. 
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(iv) Research. Comprehensive programmes of research and investigation are being 
pursued by State water and agricultural authorities and the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization, often in collaboration. Special attention is being 
given to the following :—high water tables due to the application of water; surface 
accumulation of salt and other soil changes associated with irrigation; methods of 
applying water efficiently ; increasing density of stock on irrigated pastures which leads 
to the spread of such diseases as foot rot and fluke in sheep, and mastitis and contagious 
abortion in cattle; growth problems affecting plants and trees; the prevention of 
evaporation from water storages ; and the potability of saline waters for stock. 


The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization maintains the 
following research stations :—Merbein (Victoria)—horticultural problems, particularly 
of the dried vine fruits industry ; Griffith (New South Wales)—influence of irrigation on 
plant life (using horticultural trees as test plants), irrigation methods, land drainage 
and soil structure; Deniliquin (New South Wales)—pastures; Werribee (Victoria)— 
diseases of dairy cattle, and the Kimberley Research Station (Western Australia}— 
tropical crops and pastures. In the maintenance of Merbein and Griffith Stations the 
Commonwealth is assisted, financially and otherwise, by the New South Wales Water 
Conservation and Irrigation Commission, by the Dried Fruits Export Control Board and 
by private organizations. 


The Soils Division of the Organization has made detailed surveys of more than a 
million acres since 1927, with less detailed reconnaissance surveys over many millions of 
acres, The Division works closely with State authorities. The keynote of soil investi- 
gations is relationship between soil and land use, and there is an increasing tendency to 
seek such surveys before irrigation districts are established. Research is also conducted 

. in the field of water percolation in relation to soil structure. 


The Irrigation Research and Extension Committee plays an important part in the 
agricultural activity of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. It is representative of the 
State Department of Agriculture, the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization, the Rural Bank of New South Wales, the Soil Conservation Service of 
New. South Wales and certain farmers’ organizations (including Extension Groups). 
Finance is provided by these authorities on an agreed basis. The objectives are :— 
to enable the agricultural extension services to the farmers in the defined sub-region 
to be continued and developed; to provide a system for advising on local agricultural 
policy and organization ; to provide means for farmer opinion to have due weight in the 
consideration of regional agricultural administration and policy; to achievo a unified 
approach to sub-regional extension in all branches of agriculture; to advise on the 
research needs of the sub-region and the co-ordination of the agricultural research of the 
various rural institutions working therein ; to achieve close liaison between research and 
extension ; and to conduct research in extension methods. 


4. Preservation of Catchments.—Since water conservation commences on the catch- 
ments, it is becoming increasingly recognized that anything which interferes with catch- 
ment efficiency affects the quantity of water available for all purposes. Active steps 
are being taken to counteract soil erosion to conserve soil generally, and to minimize 
effects of floods, overstocking, bush fires, and destruction of vegetative cover. All 
States and the Commonwealth have initiated forestry policies which provide for 
reafforestation and the preservation of catchments. In recent years efforts to counteract 
soil erosion have been intensified and there is some evidence of a more unified approach 
to catchment, water, forestry, and land use factors regarded as parts of a single problem. 


5. Sub-surface Supplies.—(i) General. While a more or less complete general picture 
of the available and potential surface water resources exists, much remains to be done 
with regard to the location and development of sub-surface supplies (artesian, sub-artesian 
and ground water), in view of their importance as the basis of settlement over large 
areas of Australia. 
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The extent of the artesian basins—particularly the Great Artesian Basin—has 
been fairly accurately determined, and the use of sub-artesian supplies is extensive 
and more development is possible. The shallower ground-water supplies, however, 
particularly along alluvium valleys and coastal sandbed areas, have not been investigated 
and developed in any degree, except in a few localities. 

(ii) Artesian and Sub-artesian Supplies. Pressure water, variable in quantity and 
quality, either artesian or sub-artesian, is obtainable in many parts of Australia, the 
various artesian basins extending over approximately one-third of the continent. A map 
of Australia showing the extent of the known artesian basins appears on page 1211 of 
Official Year Book No. 39. 

The Great Artesian Basin, the most extensive in the world, underlies an area of 
approximately 670,000 square miles, comprising about 430,000 in Queensland, 80,000 in 
New South Wales, 120,000 in South Australia and 40,000 in the Northern Territory. 
Of the numerous defined major and minor water-bearing basins in Australia, the following 
are the principal :— 


PRINCIPAL WATER-BEARING BASINS : AUSTRALIA. 





State. | 








Name. Geological Age of A pproxi- Depth to 
Chief Aquifers. mate Area, | Pres3ure Water. 
Square 
Miles. Feet. 
Great Artesian.. | Queensland, New | Pliocene-Permian .. | 670,000 | Up to 7,000 
| South Wales, : 
| South Australia } 
and Northern 
Territory _ 
Murray Victoria, New | Miocene-Oligocene .. | 107,000 | 100 to 900 
South Wales, 
and South Aus- ; 
tralia ‘ 
Torrens South Australia | Recent Pleistocene .. 4,000 | Up to 600 
Coastal Plain Western Australia | Recent Jurassic ; 10,000 | 200 to 2,500 
Adelaide South Australia.. | Recent Oligocene 1,100 | 10 to 850 
Gippsland Victoria Pleistocene-Oligocene 1,800 | 200 to 1,800 
Port Phillip Victoria Pleistocene-Oligocene 300 | Up to 600 
Eucla.. Western Australia, | Pliocene-Miocene 68,000 | 300 to 2,000 
South Australia 
North-west Western Australia | Tertiary Permian - .. 50,000 | 230 to 4,000 
Collie Western Australia | Permian 500 a 
Desert Western Australia | Permian .. | 130,000 | 100 to 3,000 
Barkly Northern Terri- } Cretaceous, Cambrian | 57,000 ; 150 to 1,000 
tory, Queensland and Upper Pre- | 
cambrian i 


| 
| 





More than 3,000 artesian bores have been constructed within the Great Artesian 


Basin and the daily free discharge from all bores continuing to flow in Australia bas 
been stated to exceed 350 million gallons, of which the loss by evaporation and seepage 
has been estimated at more than 90 per cent. Sub-artesian bores and wells throughout 
Australia number more than 200,000. 

Artesian water generally is good stock water, but it is unsuitable for plant life, 
while in certain areas sub-artesian waters are suitable for al] uses including irrigation. 
In some districts a considerable amount of irrigation is carried out from shallow ground- 
water supplies. 

In common with other countries possessing artesian supplies, Australia has been 
faced with the problem of flow diminution. It was recognized early that flows were 
diminishing ag more bores were drilled, but it is now considered that while many of the 
bores will ultimately cease to flow, many wil] not cease, but wil] assume a perpetually 
steady rate of flow, corresponding with the average intake of water from rainfall absorbed 
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by sandstone outcrops. Diminution in flows from artesian bores has emphasized the 
need to eliminate wastage as much as possible, and investigations have been made 
regarding wasteful methods of distribution of artesian water by open channels or “‘ bore 
drains ”* and the careless use of water. (lor greater detail on this subject see Official 
Year Book No. 37, pp. 1103-4.) 

(iii) Ground Water. Ground water supplies are used in various parts of Australia 
for industry, irrigation, stock and domestic purposes. Two of the most important 
of these supplies are in New South Wales. The Hunter District Water Board pumps 
10 million gallons per day for general use from the Tomago coastal sands near Newcastle 
and at Botany, Sydney, private industry pumps 5 million gallons per day for its own 
use from similar sands. 


§ 3. National and Interstate Aspects. 


1. General.—As the Commonwealth Constitution makes special reference to water 
problems, both the Federal and the State Governments have an interest in the control 
and conservation of water. The main responsibility for control of water resources 
resides in the individual State governments, but as political boundaries sometimes 
intersect river valleys and catchments, co-operation between governments has been 
necessary to develop resources in certain cases. Specific examples of Commonwealth- 
State and interstate co-operation and approach are given in the following sections. 


In the Report on Irrigation, Water Conservation and Land Drainage presented to 
the Commonwealth Government by the Rural Reconstruction Commission in 1945 
national aspects of water conservation and use were emphasized. The report recom- 
mended that to obviate lack of co-ordination, an all-Australian plan, having the assent 
of the various governments be adopted, and that the Commonwealth should endeavour 
to promote interstate co-operation and co-ordinated development generally. 


In 1946 a conference between the Commonwealth and States agreed to revive the 
Irrigation Production Advisory Committee first established under the authority of 
the Australian Agricultural Council in 1938. Its functions are :—(a) to prepare for 
the consideration of the Australian Agricultural Council, or any Committee of Ministers 
appointed by the Council, conclusions formed from investigations to be carried out 
by Commonwealth and State Officers into the various agricultural industries which it is 
possible to develop on irrigated Jands ; (b) to undertake long-term co-ordination of land 
utilization in irrigable areas served by the River Murray and its tributaries, this involving 
co-ordination of all available lands and the carrying out of such supplementary inves- 
tigations as may prove necessary. 


2. Murray River Scheme.—(i) General. The Murray River and its tributaries form 
the largest river system in Australia. The catchment is approximately 414,000 square 
miles or one-seventh of the area of the Australian continent, comprising five-sixths of 
New South Wales, over one-half of Victoria, one-sixth of Queensland and one-fortieth 
of South Australia. The Murray proper is 1,600 miles long. Its main tributaries are the 
Murrumbidgee (980 miles), the Darling (1,700 miles), and the Goulburn (280 miles). 
The average annual flow of each of the chief contributory streams is as follows :—Upper 
Murray, including the Mitta Mitta and Kiewa Rivers, 3,506,000 acre feet ; Murrumbidgee 
River, 2,280,000 acre feet; Goulburn River (including Broken River), 2,502,000 acre 
feet ; Darling River, 2,224,000 acre feet ; and Ovens River, 1,169,000 acre feet. Irrigated 
production in the River Murray basin is mainly in the form of wine, dried fruits, fresh 
fruits, dairy produce, wool, fat lambs, rice, vegetables, poultry, eggs and pigs. 


For a brief summary of the historical events leading up to the River Murray Agree. 
ment (1915) by the Governments of the Commonwealth, New South Wales, Victoria, and 
South Australia see issues of the Year Book prior to No. 39. The Agreement provided 
for the construction of works, the allocation of the water between the three States, and the 
appointment of a Commission to implement the Agreement. The Commission comprises 
four Commissioners, representing the Commonwealth and the three States respectively. 
The Commonwealth representative presides. 
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(ii) River Murray Watere Agreement. Under the Agreement, construction works are 
carried out by the States (who are also responsible for maintenance) subject to the approva! 
and Cirection of the Commission. The Agreement provides that the minimum quantity 
of water to be allowed to pass for supply to South Australia in each year shall be sufficient 
to fill Lake Victoria storage once, and with the aid of water returned from Lake Victoria, 
to maintain certain specified flows in the lower river varying from 47,000 acre feet per 
month in the winter months to 134,000 acre feet per month in the four summer months 
of maximum demand—the total amounting to 1,254,000 acre feet over twelve months. 
These flows are to meet domestic and stock requirements in South Australia, losses of 
water in lockages and evaporation losses other than in the lakes at the Murray mouth, 
together with 603,000 acre feet per annum for diversion from the Murray for irrigation 
in South Australia. The flow at Albury is shared equally by New South Wales and 
Victoria, and each of these States has full control of its tributaries below Albury, subject 
in each case to the fulfilment of the South Australian allocation. For a brief outline 
of the operation of the Agreement prior to 1949 see Official Year Book No. 40 (p. 1065) 
and earlier issues. 

At a Conference of Ministers held in July, 1949, to consider the diversion of the 
Snowy River, it was decided that, by diversion of streams in the Snowy Mountains 
area, an average of approximately 400,000 acre feet per annum would be added to the 
Murray River and that a storage of not less than 1,500,coo acre feet should be provided 
in order to give additional regulation of the Murray River itself as well as to provide for 
regulation of the diverted waters. Hydro-electric potentialities would also affect the 
size of the storage. 

The River Murray Commission investigated the position and found that an increase 
in capacity of 500,000 acre feet in storage on the Upper Murray River above Albury 
was the maximum that was economically justifiable for the regulation for irrigation 
purposes of the waters of the Upper Murray River and of waters added from the Snowy 
River. The Commission agreed that this increase could best be provided by increasing 
the size of the Hume Reservoir from its previously designed capacity of 2,000,000 acre 
feet to 2,500,000 acre feet, but if for hydro-electric purposes additional storages become 
justified in tne future further increases would best be provided at some other site. It 
subsequently recommended to the contracting Governments that the River Murray 
Waters Agreement be amended to provide for this enlargement of the Hume Reservoir 
to 2,500,000 acre feet. A conference of Ministers considered the recommendation in 
July, 1954 and agreed to the enlargement. In addition it was agreed that the Commission 
should be given power to construct regulators to carry out such other work on the River 
Murray between Tocumwal and Echuca as it considered necessary to reduce the losses 
from the regulated flow in that stretch of the river. The amended Agreement was ratified 
in the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the three States and was proclaimed on 
7th April, 1955. 

The total estimated quantity of water diverted in 1954-55 for irrigation and other 
purposes from the Murray and its tributaries (under the River Murray Agreement) was 
as follows (in acre feet):—New South Wales, 1,531,000; wietorisy 2,197,000; South 
Australia, 205,000; a total of 3,933,000 acre feet. 

(iii) Fever Murray Works. One of the major works of the Murray River Scheme is 
the Hume Reservoir, situated just below the junction of the Murray and Mitta Mitta 
Rivers, 10 miles above Albury, forming a lake of 33,000 acres. The design comprises a 
mass concrete spillway and outlet works extending 1,000 feet and an earthen embank- 
ment 106 feet high extending for 4,000 feet across the river flats. The length of the total 
structure is approximately one mile. Work on the installatioa of a hydro-electric 
generating station below the dam is now in progress. Work is also proceeding on the 
completion of the reservoir to its recently approved capacity of 2,500,000 acre feet. 

The Yarrawonga Diversion Weir was completed in 1939 to raise the river level so 
that water could be diverted by gravitation into main channels constructed on either side 
of the river. Between the Yarrawonga Weir and the Murray mouth, thirteen weirs and 
locks have been built. Two flood diversion weirs have been constructed on the Murram- 
bidgee—one Letween Hay and the Lachlan Junction; and the other below the Lachlan 
Junetion. 


a oe 
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The Mulwala Canal, served by the Yarrawonga Weir, has an off-take capacity of 
2,500 cubic feet per second, and will serve 1,500,000 acres of land in New South Wales. 
The Yarrawonga Channel, on the Victorian side, has an off-take capacity of 1,250 cubic 
feet per second, and is designed to serve 270,000 acres. Only a portion of both these 
areas will be irrigated. 

Adjoining the river in New South Wales and 35 miles from the Murray-Darling 
Junction, Lake Victoria storage, with a capacity of 551,700 acre feet and a surface area 
of 27,670 acres, was completed in 1928. The water released from Lake Victoria is used 
by the South Australian settlements. Work is proceeding on the enlargement of the 
inlet channel to Lake Victoria to permit greater diversion of periodical flood flows of 
short duration. 

Five barrages across channels near the Murray River mouth connecting Lake 
Alexandrina with the sea were completed in 1940 to prevent ingress of salt water to 
Lakes Alexandrina and Albert. and to the lower river, thereby increasing the productivity 
of adjacent lands. The structures maintain a sufficiently high level for 50 miles up river 
to permit watering by gravitation of a considerable area of reclaimed river flats. The 
total distance across the barrages and intervening islands is 15 miles. 

In addition to the works carried ont under the auspices of the Commission, the 
separate States have constructed thousands of miles of distribution channels and provided 
a number of storages on the tributaries, thereby contributing very materially to the large 
amount of irrigation development in the Murray Basin. ‘The total capacities of such 
main storages are: New South Wales—Burrinjuck (Murrumbidgee), 652,200 acre feet ; 
Wyangala (Lachlan), 303,900 acre feet; Victoria—Eildon (Goulburn), 2,750,000 acre feet 
Waranga (Goulburn), 333,400 acre feet. No storages exist on the Murray in South 
Australia. More details of these and other State works on Murray tributaries will be 
found in the sections dealing with State systems. 


3. New South Wales—Queensland Border Rivers Agreement.—The New South Wales- 
Queensland Border Rivers Agreement which was ratified by the Parliament of both 
States, was executed on 27th November, 1946 and came into effect on 1st July, 1947 
while the Dumaresq-Barwon Border Rivers Commission, which is charged with the duty 
of giving effect to the Agreement and the ratifying Acts, was constituted on Ist May, 
1948. The Agreement provides for the construction of certain works on parts of those 
portions of the Severn, Dumaresq, Macintyre and Barwon Rivers which constitute part 
of the boundary between New South Wales and Queensland, for the furtherance of water 
conservation, water supply and irrigation in those States. 

The works to be constructed comprise a dam on the Dumaresq River at a site to be 
selected by the Commission to give a storage basin with a capacity as large as is reasonably 
practicable and not less than six nor more than twelve weirs as may be found necessary 
to meet the requirements of irrigation along the rivers. Provision is also made for the 
construction of not more than four regulators in the effluents from the barrier rivers 
and for the taking over of the existing weir in the Macintyre River at Goondiwindi and the 
existing weir in the Barwon River at Mungindi. The costs of these works and of adminis- 
tration are to be borne by the States in equal shares. The agreement further provides 
that the water discharged from the Dumaresg storage, whether by regulated or unregulated 
flow, shall be available to the two States in equal shares. 

The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission of New South Wales, which is 
the constructing authority for the dam, has for some time past been carrying out investi- 
gations of alternate dam sites on the Dumaresq River near Mingoola Station Homestead 
which is approximately 39 miles from Tenterfield. Foundation drilling supplemented 
by a geophysical survey carried out by the Commonwealth Bureau of Mineral Resources 
disclosed unfavourable foundation conditions at all sites, the depth of alluvium overlying 
sound rock exceeding 150 feet in all cases. In an endeavour to obtain more economical 
storages investigations have now been extended to tributary streams and superficially 
suitable sites have been located on Pike’s Creek and the Mole River. A geophysical] 
survey has recently been made at each of these sites and comparative estimates are in 
course of preparation to determine the relative economy of providing one large storage 
at Mingoola or two smaller storages on the tributaries. 
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The Irrigation and Water Supply Commission of Queensland, which is the con- 
structing authority for the new weirs and regulators, has carried out detailed investigations 
aa to sites for such works. The construction of Bonshaw and Cunningham Weirs on 
the Dumaresq River was completed in January, 1953 and June, 1954 respectively. 

Investigations are proceeding and designs are being prepared for a weir and regulator 
on the Barwon River at the offtake of the Boomi River and for a low level weir to establish 
a pumping pool at a location 32.9 miles on the Dumaresq River. The existing 
Goondiwindi and Mungindi Weirs are being maintained, operated and controlled by the 
Queensland Irrigation and Water Supply Commission. 

The catchments for the border streams (2,000 square miles) extend to the granite 
areas in the vicinity of Tenterfield (New South Wales) and Stanthorpe (Queensland), and 
elevation rises to 3,000 feet. Average rainfall is 30 inches. The catchments and the 
areas suitable for irrigation are approximately equal in each State. Climatic conditions 
are such that it is necessary to supplement rainfall from April to October by irrigation 
to stabilize and increase production. The capacity of the area to grow lucerne and 
tobacco under irrigation has already been demonstrated. Irrigation of cotton, root crops, 
cereals, and citrus fruit, and expansion of the fat stock industry, is being examined. 


4. Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Scheme.*—{i) General. Following a compre- 
hensive investigation into both the water and power potential of the Snowy River watera 
by a Technical Committee representative of the Commonwealth and the States of New 
South Wales and Victoria in 1947 and 1948, and the submission by the committee of 
reports in 1948 and 1949, the Commonwealth Parliament in July, 1949 passed the 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act setting up an Authority to implement the 
proposals agreed upon. 

The basis of the proposals is to impound the Snowy River waters at high elevations 
and, by diverting them into tunnels passing under the Alps, to use their potential power 
for the generation of electricity and then to discharge them into the Murray and Murrum- 
bidgee River systems for use in the irrigation areas. 

The scheme will be constructed in two parts, the first being known as the Snowy- 
Murray system, where the water is to be diverted by tunnel from a large dam across the 
Snowy River at Jindabyne, to the Swampy Plains River inthe Murray Valley ; and the 
second as the Snowy-Tumut system, the water in which will be diverted by tunnel from a 
dam on the Eucumbene River—a tributary of the Snowy—at Adaminaby to the Tumut 
River, a tributary of the Murrumbidgee. The whole scheme will involve the construction 
of :—seven major dams (with a total storage capacity of approximately 7 million acre 
feet) ; sixteen power stations ; 80 miles of tunnels varying in diameter from 18 feet to 
42 feet—one projected tunnel 30 miles long under the Alps will be one of the largest 
in the world; nearly 500 miles of racelines at high elevations. 

The total expenditure was originally estimated to be £225 million but latest expecta- 
tions are that the cost will be approximately £419 million. The scheme will form the 
greatest engineering and developmental work ever undcrtaken in Australia and one of the 
major engineering projects of the world. 


(ii) Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power ict 1949. The Snowy Mountains 
Hydro-electric Authority is constituted by a Commissioner; he is assisted by two 
Associate Commissioners. The functions of the Authority are defined in the Act as 
follows :—(a) to generate electricity by means of hydro-electric works in the Snowy 
Mountains area and (b) to supply electricity so generated to the Commonwealth for 
defence purposes and for consumption in the Australian Capital Territory. The 
general powers of the Authority as defined in the Act are as follows :—For the purpose of 
performing its functions the Authority shall have power to construct, maintain, operate, 
protect, manage and control works—(a) for the collection, diversion and storage of water 
in the Snowy Mountains Area; (b) for the generation of electricity in that area; (c) for 
the transmission of electricity generated by the Authority; and (d) incidental or 





* See olso Chay-ter X.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution, pp. 390-393. For more detailed 
information see special article by the Commissioner, Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Authority (Sir 
William Hudson) which appears in Chapter XX1X.—Miscellaneous, 
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related to the construction. maintenance, operation, protection, management or er ntrol 
of any of the works specified above. The Act provides that the Authority may sell to a 
State, or to an authority of a State, electricity generated by the Authority which is not 
immediately required by the Commonwealth for defence purposes or for consumption 
in the Australian Capital Territory. 


(iii) The Anuthority’s Objectives and Programme. The two basic objectives are the 
production of electricity and the diversion of water inland. 


The first power station, at Guthega, came into service in April, 1955. Additional 
generating capacity is scheduled to become available progressively. 


By the end of 1959 the Snowy Scheme will supply the Murrumbidgee River with 
approximately 530,000 acre feet per annum of additional water, by diversions from the 
Eucumbene and the Upper Tooma Rivers. Ultimately the scheme will provide approxi- 
mately 1,818,000 acre feet per annum of additional regulated water of which 1,020,000 
acre feet will go to the Murrumbidgee and 798,000 acre feet per annum to the Murray, 


The Department of Public Works, New South Wales, is constructing the Adaminaby 
Dam and the Department of Main Roads, New South Wales, and the Snowy River Shire 
are reconstructing over 70 miles of existing roads. Construction is now in progress on 
the 14 mile Eucumbene-Tumut Tunnel, Tumut Pond Dam, the 8,000 feet pressure 
tunnel leading to Station Tr, and on Station Ti itself. Designs are in progress for the 
Tooma-Tumut Diversion, construction of which should begin about the end of 1956, and 
also for the Tz Project, construction of which will commence about one year later. 


B. STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


§ 1. Australian Local Pattern of Water Conservation and Use. 


The foregoing sections deal generally with water conservation and irrigation in 
Australia and with national and interstate projects. The following survey indicates 
the local pattern of water resources and the steps taken by the State Governments to bring 
about their development. It will be scen that water policies in the various States tend 
to assume a distinctive and characteristic pattern closely allied with climatic conditions 
and specific local needs. 


In Victoria almost every form of water scheme is in operation. In New South Wales 
major emphasis at present is on irrigation and stock development in the dry areas along 
the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers, though a substantial scheme of intensive 
irrigation is being conducted in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas. In Queensland, 
up to the present, the predominant emphasis has fallen on water for the stock industries 
(mainly underground sources), and the development of small irrigation schemes in sub- 
humid and humid areas, especially to stabilize sugar production. 


Apart from regular irrigation practices along the Murray River, South Australian 
authorities are vitally concerned with reticulated supplies for rural areas and towns. 
Western Australia has developed unique rock catchments and piped supplies for 
agricultural areas and towns in dry districts. Tasmanian interest appertains to hydro- 
electric generation almost exclusively. The Northern Territory is primarily concerned 
with stock supplies and the safeguarding of long stock routes. 


§ 2. New South Wales. 


1. General.—(i) Rainfall and History. In issue No. 37 of this publication (p. 1110) 
information on the pattern of rainfall and the history of irrigation in New South Wales 
preceded the description of water conservation and use in that State, but it has now been 
omitted. (See also'Chapter If.—Physiography, p. 30 of this issue.) 

(ii) Administration. Under an amendment of the Irrigation Act, made by the 
Conservation Authority of New South Wales Act 1949, the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission of New South Wales now consists of three members appointed 
by the Governor, one of whom is appointed as Chairman. The operations of the Com- 
mission cover water conservation, control of irrigation areas, establishment, operation 
and maintenance of works for domestic and stock water supply, irrigation districts, 
flood control districts, sub-soil drainage districts, constitution of water trusts, the issue 
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of licences for private irrigation, artesian and shallow boring, assistance under the pro- 
visions of the farm water supplies scheme and river improvement works. 

Under the Water Act the tight to the use and How, and the control of water in all 
rivers ond lakes which flow through, or past, or are situated within, the land of two or 
more occupiers, is vested in the Commission for the benefit of the Crown. A system of 
licences operates for the protection of private works of water conservation, intigation, 
water supply, drainage, and prevention of inundation. 

For particulars of the New South Wales-Queensland Border Rivers Agreement 
ratified by Acts of both States in 1947 see page 428 of this Chapter. 


2. Schemes Summarized._{i) Location and Type. The bulk of irrigated Jandis along 
the Murray and its tributary the Murrumbidgee. Smaller areas are served Ly the 
Wyangala Dam and Lake Brewster on the Lachlan, another tributary. None of the 
other rivers is regulated by large head storages, though weirs and dams have been 
provided for town supplies, ete., in many places, and head storages have been com- 
menced on the Macquarie, Namoi and Hunter Rivers. Substantial use is made of 
artesian and sub-artesian water in pastoral areas. 

New South Wales legislation provides for the constitution and control of varivus 
schemes having different characteristics and including Irrigation Arcas, Jrrigation 
Districts, Water Trust Districts, Flood Control and Irrigation Districts and River 
{mprovement Districts, There are five Irrigation Areas :—The Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Areas consisting of 403,256 acres served with water through a channel system stcmming 
from the river at Berembed Weir; the Coomealla Irrigation Area of 35,432 acres, 
served by pumping from the Murray; the Curlwaa Irrigation Area of 10,209 acres, 
supplied from the Murray by pumping ; the Hay Irrigation Area of 6,806 acres, supplied 
with water pumped from the Murrumbidgee; and the Tullakoo] Irrigation Area of 
16,305 acres supplied from the Edward River at Stevens Weir. All these areas are 
administered by the Commission, and details of the various schemes are given in sub. 
section (iii) below. : 

(ii) Works. The capacities of the main storages (in acre fect) are :— 

Murray :—Half share of Hume Reservoir, weirs and locks to Wentworth 
(736,420) ; Stevens Weir, Edward River (7,165). 

Murrumbidgee :—Burrinjuck Dam (652,200) ; Berembed Weir (10,000) ; Maude 
Weir (6,740); Redbank Weir (7,360). 

Lachlan :—Wyangala Dam (303,900); Lake Cargelligo (29,435); Jemalong 
Weir (2,200); Lake Brewster (108,000). . 

Water from the Hume Reservoir is used for domestic and stock purposes, tu provide 
bulk supplies for country towns, for the irrigation of vines, fruits and fodder in the 
Curlwaa and Coomealla areas, for rice and other cereals and for pastures in the Tullakool 
{rrigation Arena, for domestic and stock supply and irrigation in the Berriguin, Wakoo! 
and Denimein Districts, and for water trusts for domestic and stock purposes and/or 
irrigation. 

The Wyangala Dam is 30 miles upstream from Cowra in the Central West. It has a 
catchment of 3,200 square miles. Water from the dam, supplemented by the unregulated 
flow of the Belubula River, provides for domestic and stock purposes along the full length 
of the river (over 700 miles) and also for irrigation by land holders operating licensed 
pumps. The towns of Cowra, Forbes, Condobolin, Hillston and Booligal are supplied. 
Balance storages at Lake Cargelligo and at Lake Brewster conserve water during periods 
of high flow for release as required. Water from the Lachlan, diverted at Jemalong Weir, 
supplies the districts of Jemalong and Wylde’s Plains, serving an area of 224,556 acres. 
Wyangala is now producing hydro-electric power. Proposals for future development 
include provision of a head storage on the Belubula River. 

The approsimate total length of channels (including main canals) in New South 
Wales is 2,890 miles. The approximate length of drains and escape channels is 983 miles, 
and the approximate total length of pipe lines is 68 miles, making a grand total of 3,941 
miles of channels and pipe lines, etc. 

(iii) Extent of Systems and Nature of Irrigated Culture. The following table shows 
the areas of the various irrigation systems and the areas under irrigated culture in New 
South Wales during 1954-55, the latter according to the nature of irrigated culture. 
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AREAS OF SYSTEMS AND OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE : NEW SOUTH 
WALES, 1954-55. 
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(a) Includes grazing and cutting. (b) Perennial and annual self-seeding. Perennial amounted to 23.449 acres. 
{c) Citrus and deciduous. Deciduous amounted to 8,435 acres of which 7,587 acres were in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area, (d) Not available. (e) Incomplete. (f) Works incomplete. (g) Area irrigable; details of 
area actitally irrigated arc not available. (hk) Excludes domestic and stock supplies for which particulars are not 
available. (i) Tobacco. (j) Includes Flood Control Districts—see (y). 
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3. Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas.—{i) Description. These areas comprise about 
a third of the State’s irrigated acreage and in 1954-55 received 280,920 acre feet of the 
total water allocated for stock, domestic supply and irrigation (1,043,552 acre feet). They 
are served by the Burrinjuck Dam (capacity 652,200 acre feet), 40 miles north-west of 
Canberra, on the Murrumbidgee. The catchment above the dam is 5,000 square miles. 
The river rises on the high plateau north of Mount Kosciusko where rainfall exceeds 60 
inches. Flow for the irrigation districts is supplemented by unregulated flow below the 
dam from the Tumut River. The dam also provides town supplies for Gundagai, Wagga, 
Narrandera, Hay, Balranald, and for towns served by the South-West Tablelands scheme. 

Domestic and stock water and water for irrigation are supplied for the Irrigation 
Districts of Tabbita, Benerembah and Wah Wah and the Flood Control and Irrigation 
District of Lowbidgee. Flood flows are relied on to serve the Lowbidgee district and 
water is not released from the dam for that purpose. For the other undertakings, how- 
ever, water is stored during the winter and spring freshets, fed by melting snows, and is 
released during the September-April irrigation season. It passes along the river channel) 
to Berembed Weir, 240 miles westward, where it is diverted to the main canal with an 
off-take capacity of 1,600 cubic feet per second. The main canal has been completed to 
beyond Griffith, 964 miles from the off-take. Reticulation channels aggregate approxi- 
mately 870 miles and drainage channels 828 miles. 

In addition approximately 413 miles of supply channels run through adjacent irrigations 
districts in which the water supply is operated and maintained by the Commission, but 
land transactions are not under its control. The land on which the Murrumbidgee 
Irrigation Areas are situated originally comprised large sheep stations with a sparse 
population. 

Population was 12,000 in 1923, 15,000 in 1929, 20,000 at the 1947 Census and 24,000 
at the 1954 Census. At the 1954 Census the population of the Yanco district (with 
Leeton as the centre) was 10,000 ; and the population of the Mirrool Area (with Griffith 
as the centre) was 14,000. 


(ii) Administration. The Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission controls 
land transactions and water supplies for the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, also the 
distribution of electricity throughout those areas, Other local government services, 
including town water supply, are provided by Shire Councils. Land is disposed of by 
the Commission under freehold or perpetual lease tenure or leased for short terms for 
grazing or cultivation. The area under occupation at 30th June, 1955 was 356,558 acres, 
including 41,570 held for short lease grazing, agriculture, etc. 


(iii) Production. Since the inauguration of the scheme in 1911 the volume of pro- 
duction from the area has greatly increased. Numbers of new crops are grown while 
the volume of the major products of the area prior to the scheme, such as wool and 
livestock for slaughtering has expanded considerably. The principal products to-day 
are: wool, livestock (sheep, cattle and pigs) for slaughtering, rice, citrus fruits, peaches 
and nectarines, grapes, tomatoes, peas, beans and root vegetables. 

Rice growing was initiated on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas in 1924. Since 
then, aggregate production from those areas and from the other localities mentioned 
hereunder has been approximately 1,348,000 tons. In 1954-55 total area sown was 
38,674 acres, including 26,628 acres on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas and adjoining 
districts, 8,300 acres at Wakool, 1953 acres at Denimein and 1,793 acres at Tullakool. 
The total quantity of water delivered for the rice crops during the 1954-55 season was 
207,855 acre feet. Water supplied for rice represents about one-half of the total delivered 
on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area and slightly less than a quarter of the water artifi- 
cally supplied for irrigation in New South Wales. During and after the 1939-45 War 
the area planted was increased to the limit of water available. 

Co-operation is a prominent feature in the Murrumbidgee Areas. Co-operative 
organizations in the Mirrool section handle about 300,000 bushels of fruit per year 
(compared with 54,600 in 1927-28). The annual sales turnover of the Leeton cannery 
in recent years has been over £1,000,000. Settlers and government agencies co-operate 
extensively in all matters relating to irrigation practice. 
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4. Other Irrigation Aress.—The Curlwaa. Coomealla, Hay and Tullakoo! Irrigation 
Areas follow the same administrative pattern as the Murrumbidgee Areas—that is, 
land transactions are administered by the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commision 
which also is responsible for operation and maintenance of works to supply water at rates 
determined by the Commission. 


Curlwaa Area, on the Murray near Wentworth, consists of 10,209 acres of which 
2,242 acres at 30th June, 1955, comprised irrigated holdings. Production consists of dried 
vine fruits, deciduous fruits and fodder crops. 


Coomealla Area, 9 miles upstream from Curlwaa, comprises 35,432 acres of which 
6,031 acres at 30th June, 1955 comprised irrigated holdings. Other land in the 
undeveloped part is leased for grazing. Production consists of vine and citrus fruits. 
An extension of the Coomealla Irrigation Area has been undertaken in recent years to 
provide irrigation farms for ex-servicemen. As a result, 100 ex-servicemen have now 
been placed on these new farms. 


Hay Area, on the lower Murrumbidgee, consists of 6,806 acres, of which 1,164 acres 
are occupied as irrigated holdings. Production comprises dairy products, fat lambs, 
sheep, wool and fodders. 


5. Irrigation Districts—These Districts are set up under the Water Act for 
(a) domestic and stock water supply and (bd) irrigation. They differ from water trusts 
in that the cost of the works is not required to be repaid over a period, but annual charges 
are made by the State for water supplied to landholders. The following are the districts or 
provisional districts constituted and the areas of land benefited:—Murray Rirer— 
Wakool District (completed) 495,430 acres, Berriquin Provisional District (completed) 
779,564 acres, Deniboota Provisional District (first section completed) 304,321 acres, 
Denimein Provisional District (completed) 147,005 acres, Jernargo Provisional District 
(certain portions of which have been included in Berriquin District) 4,505 acres, Barramein 
Provisional District (domestic and stock supply only—works not yet commenced) 
88,651 acres; DBMurrumbidgee River (completed)—-Bencrembah District 134,921 acres, 
Tabbita District 10,745 acres, Wah Wah Provisional District 572,904 acres, Gumly 
Provisional District 345 acres; Lachlan River (completed)—Jemalong and Wylde’s 
Plains District 224,556 acres. 


Since the completion of the Hume Reservoir several such districts have been 
established along the Murray to utilize the New South Wales share of the storage. Water 
is not available for the whole of the 5,000,000 acres adjacent to the Murray in New South 
Wales, and therefore the schemes are based on “ extensive” irrigation—that is, water 
rights are allotted to holdings on the basis that only a portion of each holding (one acre 
in three, five or ten, according to the district, etc.) will be irrigated, but additional water, 
when available, may be obtained by landholders. ‘‘ Water right ” means right to such 
a quantity annually of water, 12 inches deep, as will cover an area of one acre. 


Water to serve Berriquin and Wakool Districts is diverted through a main cana} 
which will be 100 miles long when completed. At 30th June, 1955, the total kngth of 
completed canal and channels was §36 miles, including Mulwala Canal 75 miles, Berrigan 
channel 22 miles, subsidiary channels 697 miles, escape channels 33 miles and cross 
drainage channels 9 miles. Off-take capacity of the Mulwala Canal is 5,000 acre feet per 
day. Ultimately the water will serve Deniboota and other districts for which works have 
yet to be completed. 


Wakool, with 361 miles of channel, contains 289 holdings and it is expected that the 
area developed by irrigation will comprise about one acre in 13 of the total area. The 
total area irrigated in 1954-55 was 79,474 acres and water supplied was 146,747 acre feet. 
Crops comprised fodders, pastures, rice, cereals and vegetables, but sheep raising is the 
main industry. 


Considerable subdivision has occurred within the Berriquin District and it is expected 
that the proportion of total area to be developed for irrigation will be considerably higher 
than in the case of Wakool. Total irrigated acreage was 161,522 at 30th June, 1955. 
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Sheep and wheat growing are the mainindustries. The fat lamb industry is well developed 
and expanding. Dairying is making headway, and a butter factory has been established 
at Finley. 

In the Benerembah, Tabbita and Wah Wah Districts, supplied from the channels of 
the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas, the quantity of water supplied during the 1954-55 
season for irrigation, etc. was 77,412 acre feet, and the area irrigated was 69,492 acres, 
including rice and other cereals, pastures and fodder crops. 

For the same season 12,935 acre feet of watcr were supplied from the Lachlan River 
to irrigate a total area of 16,434 acres within the Jemalong and Wylde’s Plains Districts. 


6. Water Trust Districts, Irrigation Trusts and Flood Control and Irrigation Districts.— 
The Water Act provides for the constitution of Trust Districts for domestic and 
stock water and irrigation and empowers the Commission to construct, acquire or utilize 
necessary works. ‘When the works are completed they are handed over to trustees to 
administer. The trustees are elected by the occupiers of the land and act with a repre- 
sentative of the Commission. They are empowered to levy and collect rates covering 
the cost of the works repayable to the Crown by instalments and also the cost of operation 
and maintenance of the works. The rates are struck according to the area of land which 
benefits. The following water trusts—other than irrigation—have been constituted 
(the area in acres of each district is shown in parentheses)—Murray River—Tuppal Creek 
(78,080), Bullatale Creek (68,320), Little Merran Creek (157,440), Poon Boon (32,980), 
Minnic Bend Flood Prevention (2,190); Jfurrumbidgee River—Yanco, Colombo and 
Billabong Creeks (1,001,210); Lachlan River—Torriganny. Muggabab and Merrimajeel 
Creeks (170,240) Condobolin West Weir (4,480), Marrowie Creek (292,640), Ulonga 
(71,655), Micabil Weir (11,500); Afiscellaneous—Algudgerie Creck (9,760), Nidgery 
Weir (46,880), Great Ana Branch of Darling River (967,339), Collarenebri town water 
supply (117)—making in all a total area of 2,914,831 acres. Thirteen of these trusts 
have been formed for the provision of water for domestic and stock purposes, one for a 
town supply and one for flood prevention. 

Irrigation Trusts are established under the same Act and are administered by 
trustees in a similar way. The following are the Trust Districts (area in acres is shown in 
parentheses) :—Hunter River—Blairmore (315) ; Murray River—Bama (3,446), Goodnight 
(1,167), Bungunyak-Koraleigh (1,810), Glenview (661), Bringan (4,933); Darling River— 
Pomona (1,580)—making in all a total area of 13,912 acres. 

The Lowbidgee Provisional Flood Control and Irrigation District (375,000 acres), 
the first of its kind, was constituted in 1945. Its purpose is to provide flood irrigation 
for pasture lands on the lower Murrumbidgee by water diverted from the Maude and 
Redbank Weirs. There are 48 holdings. Another district, Medgun (272,800 acres) 
near Moree in the North-West is also now in operation. There are 20 holdings in the 
district and the area benefited by controlled floodings is approximately 61,800 acres. 


7. River and Lake, and Farm Water Supplies—During recent years the numbers of 
licences and permits issued to individuals to draw water from rivers and lakes for 
irrigation have increased substantially, especially along the coastal streams in sub-humid 
districts where the value of supplementary irrigation is becoming more recognized as a 
means of stabilizing production in lean months. There has also been a considcrable 
increase along the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan. 

The Farm Water Supplies Act was passed in 1946. Technical advice and assistance, 
and also financial assistance, are made available to aid individual farmers and groups of 
farmers to provide and improve water supplies for domestic, stock and irrigation pu. poses 
by means of wells, bores, excavated tanks, weirs or dams. 


8. Underground Water.—Estensive use is made of artesian, sub-artesian, and 
shallow underground water. Eighty thousand square miles in the northern and western 
portions are covered by the Great Artesian Basin. Eighty-one Bore Water Trusts and 
twelve Artesian Wells Districts have been constituted. The Bore Trusts are administered 
in the same way as Water Trusts, but in Artesian Wells Districts settlers maintain the 
drains. Bore Trusts and Artesian Districts cover about 5 million acres and water is 
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distributed through 3.368 miles of open earth drains. The number of artesian bores 
giving a flowing or pumping supply at 30th June, 1955, was 1,012 and the estimated total 
daily flow from 575 flowing bores was 60 million gallons. The estimated flow in 1914-15 
was 99 million gallons per day for 372 bores. The deepest bore is Boronga No. 2 (4,570 
feet), which also has the greatest flow, namely, 1,115,000 gallons per day. Of the total 
number of bores sunk, 224 have been installed by the Government in connexion with 
public watering places, Bore Water Trusts or Artesian Wells Districts. 


Since 1912 the Government has assisted settlers in shallow boring operations for which 
repayments are required overa period. To 30th June, 1955, the total constructed by the 
Commission’s plants was 4,504 and their average depth was 304 feet. 


9. Future Programme.—The programme of post-war development already in hand 
includes the provision of eighteen dams and storages, eight diversion weirs and flood 
mitigation and river protection works in various parts of the State. Construction has 
been commenced on head storages at Keepit on the Namoi, Glenbawn on the Hunter 
and Burrendong on the Macquarie, while legislation has been passed authorizing the 
construction of a flood contro] dam at Warkworth in the Hunter Valley and a storage 
dam at Blowering on the Tumut River. In the case of Burrendong Dam work has been 
temporarily suspended in order to enable the Water Conservation and Irrigation Com- 
mission to concentrate its available resources on the speedy completion of works having 
higher prioritv. The Menindee Lakes storage project—part of the scheme for conserving 
the waters of the Darling River has heen commenced, but as in the case of Burrendong 
Dam, work has been temporarily suspended. The Hunter River development concerns 
an exceptionally fertile coastal valley, forming the hinterland to Newcastle, where the 
annual rainfall is not heavy and variations from month to month are considerable. 
This is the first coastal scheme initiated in New South Wales. Total estimated capacity 
of all proposed new storages is 5,500,000 acre feet. : 


10. Hydro-electricity—A survey of the use of water for power generation in New 
South Wales may be found in the previous chapter (see page 399). 


§ 3. Victoria. 


1. Generat.—(i) Rainfall. Particulars of the rainfall pattern of Victoria were given 
on page 1117 of Official Year Book No. 37. (See also Chapter II.—Physiography, p. 30 
of this issue.) 


(ii) Administration. The passage of the Irrigation Act of 1886 put the control of 
surface waters under the Crown, provided for the establishment of Irrigation Trusts and 
marked the beginning of irrigation development. In 1905, the Water Act established 
the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission and gave it control of all irrigation, rural 
domestic and stock supplies, town water supplies and flood protection and drainage 
undertakings outside the Metropolitan area, with the exception of the irrigation area 
operated by the First Mildura Irrigation Trust and the town water supplies operated by 
locally constituted Waterworks Trusts or local governing bodies. 


The operations of the First Mildura Irrigation Trust and the various Waterworks 
Trusts and local governing bodies, as well as the various Sewerage Authorities which 
control sewerage undertakings in country towns, are also subject to gcneral supervision 
by the Commission. 


2. Systems Summarized.—({i) }orks. Since 1902, when a great drought emphasized 
the need for a concerted attack on water problems, the total capacity of water storages 
has increased from 172,000 to 4,808,950 acre feet (including Victoria’s share of the Hume 
Reservoir. By means of channels, bores, etc., one-fourth of the State is artificially 
supplied for stock and domestic purposes. Large areas, which would be largely un- 
productive without water, are now contributing to the State’s wealth. The area actually 
irrigated has increased from 105,000 acres in 1906 to 864,000 in 1954-55 and irrigation 
channels command 2,150,000 acres. 
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The Commission controls 37 large reservoirs and 240 subsidiary storages. The 
capavities of the storages in acre feet within the various systems at 30th June, 1955 were 
as follaws :— 

Goulburn System :—Eildon Reservoir, 2,750,000; Goulburn Weir, 20,700; 
Waranga Basin, 333,400; Mvrray-Loddon System :—Half share of River 
Murray Commission storages including Hume, Yarrawonga, Torrumbarry, 
Euston, Mildura and Wentworth, 802,420; Kow Swamp, Laanecoorie, 
Kerang-North-West Lakes, Lake Boga and Lake Cullulleraine, 148,210 ; 
Total, 950,630; Wimmera-Mallee :—538,900;  Maffra-Sale :—106,040 ; 
Coliban :-—62,730; Werribee -—34,900; Mornington Peninsula :—5,800 ; 

Otway :—1,080; Afiscellaneous :—4,770; Total :—4,808,950. 


irrigation channels extend 5,000 miles, domestic and stock channels 9,500 miles 
and drainage and flood protection channels 2,009 miles, a total of 16,500 miles. In 
addition, the Commissivu cuntrols 1,200 miles of piping, comprising 250 miles of mains 
and 950 miles of reticulation. Farm holdings served with water total 44.000. Urban 
districts with a reticulated water supply number 275, of which 130 are served by the 
Commission’s channels and pipelines and 145 are supplied by Trusts under the supervision 
of the Commission. The total number of persons served by a reticulated water supply is 
685,000 or 70 per cent. of the State’s population outside Greater Melbourne. 

To 30th June, 1955, the net capital expenditure on irrigation, rural water supply, 
country town water supply, and flood protection and drainage works amounted to 
£83,779,000, two-thirds of which was in respect of irrigation. 

Of this net capital liability, at 30th June, 1955, £74,533,000 was borne by the State 
and £9,246,000 was borne by the water users. Waterworks Trusts and local governing 
bodies had a net capital liability of £7,845,000 at 30th June, 1955, of which £3,677,000 
was borne by the State and £4,168,000 by the Authorities. 


(ii) Extent of Systems and Nature of Irrigated Culture. Although the area irrigated 
is less than 2 per cent. of the State, it yields approximately 15 per cent. of Victoria’s 
rural production. The following table shows the areas of the various irrigation systems 
and the areas under irrigated culture during 1954-55. . 






































AREAS OF SYSTEMS AND OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE: VICTORIA. 
1954-55. 
{Acres.) -_ 
Area under Irrigated Culture. 
1 — 7 ' ce 
Systein ea ; Otay. Vines | Oren. * Market’ vat | 
Cereals. LY* Fodder -- Inve Ore’ “Gas-, Miscel- | Total. 
' arne ; ' yards. | ards | 
: (@)- Crops. 5 Nat- °° 4 “deus. | lan- 
i ! « Sowa. ! hral. ‘ eous. 
_ Mitek Sa bed Bae rie oon = be ee x] 
Goulburn ' 1,257,830! 14,7161 20,932, 6.464! 287,984! 23.125, 353° 18,386 3,010} 4,812] 379,782 
Murray— aoe po ae % See ST or een 
Torrumbarry Weir 377,586, 10,342. 5,434  3:365 141.496 36,187 5.808 1.696 708} 4,221] 209,227 
Yarrawonga Weir 267.969 789° 15,992 602 62.393 2,192 60 3,385, 513 4| 85,933 
By Pumping 351334 113! 170 266 246 53° 23431: 1.564 230] te 26,073 
‘ i 
Total .. 679.989 T1,2%4 21,596 4,233, 204-135, 38,432. 29,2.)4 6,648" 1,451 gious! 321,233 
Loddon and other North- : ee set” a 4 > =. aa 
ern Systems (5) 19.736 2.670 1.578 797 13.934 4.212 7 3,925° 953, 6,010 34,086 
Southern Systems » > 147.866 99 ~=—:1, 032 354 34.280 860 j 562; 4,950 1,084) 43,871 
Mildura and = Private ' ; f 
Diversions (¢) 45,000  3,200' 5,405. 2,124 35,670 8,079 15,526 OSS, 4,305, 4,126] 84,591 
See er ee ge ee Pe 
Grand Total . | 2,150,421! 31,899 51,193, 13,972 576,003. 74,708, 45,185! 35,677| 14,669] 20,257} 863,563 
{ : ! i I 


(a) Includes lucerne for both hay and pasture. 
Mildura Irrigation Trust only. 





| 





(b) Ares of Campaspe District only. 


(c) Area of First 
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(iii) Production. The influence of irrigation on Victorian production has been 
considerable, the value of production from irrigation districts as estimated by the Com- 
mission having risen from £500,000 in 1905-6 to about £40 million in 1953-54. The 
major products of irrigated farms are : livestock for slaughtering (cattle, sheep and pigs), 
dairy products, wool, vine fruits, fresh and canning orchard fruits and vegetables. 


3. Govlburn System.—This comprises the Eildon and Waranga Reservoirs, the 
Goulburn Weir and over 2,570 miles of distributory channels. The total capacity of 
these storages was 3,104,100 acre feet at 30th June, 1955. The Eildon Reservoir (capacity 
2,750,000 acre feet) which was completed in June, 1955 is the largest dam in Australia 
and the largest earthen dam in the Southern Hemisphere. The enlargement of Eildon 
means that when the necessary distributory works are completed, the area at present 
irrigated from the Goulburn River can be practically doubled to 600,000 acres. 

Water from Eildon Reservoir flows down the Goulburn for 150 miles to the Goulburn 
Weir, which raises the summer level of the river about 45 feet to 408 feet above sea level, 
and where water is diverted to two main channels. The castern main channel conveys 
water to four irrigation districts surrounding Shepparton and the western main channel 
fills Waranga Basin in addition to supplying the eastern portion of the Rodney Irrigation 
District. 

Two main outlet channels issue from the Waranga Reservoir ; one serves the \Vestern 
part of the Rodney district, while the other serves districts as far west as Boort, and 
continuing to Beulah East, about 230 miles by channel from Waranga Basin or some 
400 miles from Eildon, supplements the Wimmera-Mallec system. 

Districts served comprise 196,000 acres east of the Goulburn ; 602,000 aeres between 
the Goulburn and Campaspe ; 380,000 acres between the Campaspe and Loddon; and 
80,000 acres west of the Loddon—a total of 1,258.000 acres, 

The main products of the Goulburn districts are dairy products, fruit and wool and 
fat lambs. The development of the fruit canning industries is an index of the results 
of irrigation policy. Annnal production from the Shepparton, Kyabram and Mooroopna 
canneries, together with that of city canneries—from Goulburn Valley fruit—amounts 
to an aggregate which represents about 65 per cent. of Australia’s total production of 
canned peaches, pears and apricots. 


4. Murray River Systerm.—The waters of the River Murray are used to supply an area 
of more than 700,000 acres between Yarrawonga and Merbein, and channels totalling 
1,450 miles are in service. The districts between Yarrawonga and Swan Hill, except 
Tresco, are supplied by gravitation and those down the river (Red Cliffs, Merbein, Nyah 
and Mildura) are supplied by pumping. 

The Murray Valley Irrigation District, supplied from Yarrawonga, will serve 280,000 
acres when completed. At 30th June, 1955, 550 miles of main and distributary channels 
were completed and supplied 267,000 acres west of Yarrawonga. 

The gravitation system based on Torrumbarry Weir (52 miles downstream from 
Echuca) serves an area of 377,600 acres with 846 miles of supply channels. The weir 
raises the level of the river some 16 feet and enables water to be diverted throughout the 
year. 

Red Cliffs Inrigation District comprising 13,600 acres, of which, at present, 11,650 
acres are irrigated, ranks first in importance among Victoria’s pumping schemes. A 
system of main and distributary channels commands every holding in the district. The 
district, originally for soldier settlement, has been subdivided into 700 blocks. The area 
planted is composed mainly of vines and citrus. The first harvest (1924) returned 570 
tons of dried fruit in addition to table grapes. The average harvest is now 18,000 tons 
of raisins, currants and sultanas as well as large quantities of grapes for dessert and 
distillation. 

Merbein Irrigation District comprises 9,200 acres and contains over 300 holdings 
averaging about 30 acres each. A reticulated pipe system supplies the town of Merbein, 
and the pumps also supply 51,200 acres forming part of the Millewa Waterworks District. 

Nyah Irrigation District is supplied with water diverted from the Murray by a 
high-lift pumping plant, serving 3,840 acres in about 200 holdings devoted mainly to 
vineyards. : 


5. First Mildura Trust District—The First Mildura Irrigation Trust—which is the 
only Irrigation Trust operating in Victoria—controls an area of 45,000 acres, of which 
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15,°73 ocres ote irrigated. This crea irrigated includes 12,000 acres of vines, ¢S0 acres 


3. 
ef ‘tr... troes and small areas of apricots, peaches, prunes, figs, almonds, olives, lucerne 
and ciber frdders. It produces approximately 15,oco tons of raisins, currants and 
su't'n:+ exch year, The irrigation water is pumped from the River Murray and dis- 


te“ yut.d through 168 miles of channels. 


6. v/ivimera-Mallee System.—The Wimmera-Mellee echeme is regarded as the most 
extensive domestic and stock supply system in the world. The mzin supply is drawn from 
the Grempians storages with a capacity of 538,900 acre feet. Supplementary water is 
drivn from the Goulburn channels and the Loddon River. The system serves an area 
of (0,0Cc0 square miss or nearly one-eighth of the State, which is largely devoted to wheat 
and pastoral industries. Without the artificial supply of water. development would be 
meagre. 

Once a year, in the winter or spring, a volume of 72,000 acre feet of water is dis- 
tributed through 6,500 miles of open channels and some 3,000 miles of farm channels, It 
iz the responsibility of farmers to provide storages sufficient in size to meet their stock 
and domestic requirements for the ensuing year. About 10,000 farmers’ tanks are served. 
In addition, forty-seven towns with a total population of 40,000 obtain their water from 
the system. A total population of 80,000 depends upon the scheme. In the vicinity of 
H oxrsham and Murtoa, near the main storage, 3,500 acres are irrigated for soft fruits 
and pastures. With the completion of the Rocklands Reservoir, this irrigation area is 
being extended to 7,000 acre3. 

The northern part of the system is affected by sand drifting into the channels, 
particularly in years of dry weather conditions, and the Commission is involved in 
substyntial annual expenditure to remove this sand drift before the annul water dis- 
tribution can be made. This expenditure can be reduced by better farming 
methods, and efforts in this direction such as the sowing of rye-corn, and including the 
use of compulsory powers to prohibit the fallowing of land or burning of stubble within 
three chains of channels in light sandy country, have resulted in marked savings in 
maintenance costs. 


7. Farm Water Supplies—The Rural Finance Corporation Act 1949 gave farmers 
assistance in establishing or improving domestic and stock water supplies on their farms. 
Water may be obtained from underground sources, from catchment and gully dams by 
diversion from existing streams and channels, by storage of sufficient water to moet 
a year’s requirements and by installation of windmills or hydraulic rams. 

A Farm Water Supplics Branch has been set up by the State Rivers and Water 
Supply Commission to advise farmers on farm water supply matters even if finance is not 
required. Comprchensive booklets entitled “‘ Farm Water Supplies for Domestic and 

tock Purposes” and “ Farm Irrigation and Drainage” prepared by this Branch have 
been widely circulated to landholders. 


8. Underground Resources.—Due to inadequate information, the underground 
waters of Victoria have not yet been utilized to any great extent. The first stage of a 
comprehensive survey of these resources by the Victorian State Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission, which is responsible for the location, investigation and development of 
subterranean waters, has been completed and published recently. It provides records 
of bores in the Mallee, Wimmera and Glenelg regions, and a description of the Murray 
Artesian Basin. Investigations have also been made into the underground water re- 
sources of local areas such as Orbost Flats, Llowalong Estate on the Avon River and 
elsewhere. 

Th. Murray Artesixn Basin underlies an area of 107,250 square miles, of which 26,808 
squar. miles are in Victoria, 28,269 square miles in South Australia and 52,173 square 
miles in New South Wales. The quality of the water varies from suitable for domestic 
purposzs in much of the South-western part of the basin to saline and suitable for stock 
in the rest of the basin. Over 300 bores exist in Victoria, with an average daily flow 
of 3,099,090 gallons. Bores range in depth from 50 to 3,009 feet. 


9. Future Programme.—With the completion of the Eildon Reservoir, storage capa- 
city in Victoria has risen from 172,000 acre feet in 1902 to nearly 5,000,000 acre feet in 
1955. In the near future there will be a further increase of 727,000 acre feet in storage 
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capacity. Cairn Curran, to be completed before July, 1956, will add 120,000 acre feet 
to the existing capacity, while a further 607,000 acre feet will be available as a result of 
the enlargement of the Glenmaggie and Hume Reservoirs. 

The most important work at present facing the Commission is the enlargement of 
the Goulburn Channel System to enable full advantage to be taken of the additional 
water now available from Eildon Reservoir. The total cost of the work to be carried 
out is estimated at £10 million. Major works involve the duplication of the Goulburn 
Weir-Waranga Reservoir Main Channel (nearly completed) and enlargement of the 
Waranga Western and East Goulburn Main Channels. However, it will be possible to 
develop the present districts progressively before the whole operation is completed and 
in the meantime, the water already stored in the Eildon Reservoir will provide a valuable 
safeguard against any possible drought. 

10. Hydro-electricity—Details of hydro-electricity potential and utilization in 
Victoria may be found in the previous chapter (see page 401). 


§ 4. Queensland. 


1. General.—(i) Rainfall. Particulars of the rainfall pattern of Queensland were 
given in Official Year Book No. 37, page 1122. (See also Chapter IL.—Physiography, 
p. 30 of this issue.) 

(ii) Administration. The first comprehensive Water Act in Queensland was the 
Water Act of 1926 which vested in the Crown the right to the use and flow of all streams, 
lakes, watercourses, etc. which flowed through or were within the boundaries of two or 
more occupiers, and also vested in the Commissioner of Trrigation and Water Supply the 
bed and banks of all boundary streams. The Irrigation Act of 1922 provided for the 
establishment of Irrigation Areas in approved localities. From 1922 to 1931 the Com- 
inissioner of Irrigation and Water Supply administered the Acts, but in 1931 the Land 
Administration Board was appointed to act as the Commissioner and continued to act 
until the Irrigation and Water Supply Commission Act of 1946 was proclaimed in 1947. 
Under this Act the Corporation of the Commissioner of Irrigation and Water Supply was 
reconstituted. The Commissioner is responsible for carrying out the nrovisions of the 
Irrigation Acts 1922 to 1949 and the Water Acts 1926 to 1942. He is also responsible 
for investigations into, and the planned development of, water resources of Queensland 
under the Land and Water Resourecs Development Acts 1943 to 1946. For particulars 
of the New South Wales—Quecnsland Border Rivers Agreement ratified by Acts of both 
States in 1947 see page 428. 


(iii) Water Utilization in Queensland. Qucensland’s predominant interest in the field 
of water conservation has in the past been the provision of stock and domestic water 
supplies in its great pastoral areas which contain nearly half of the Commonwealth’s 
cattle, a seventh of the sheep and a third of the horses. Nearly half the value of the 
State’s rural production is derived from cattle and sheep. The cattle are distributed 
throughout the State, but most thickly between the east coast and the 20-inch 
isohyet. Sheep are mainly pastured on the inland areas west of this isohyet whilst 
dairying is concentrated in the south-eastern quarter of the State. In addition 
to the stabilization of water supplies in the pastoral areas and the provision of water 
along stock routes for travelling stock, the development of irrigated pastures on the 
eastern seaboard for fattening stock adjacent to meat works and markets has lately 
received much attention. 

The State’s agricultural crops differ from those of other States in that a large pro- 
portion are tropical. Sugar-cane is the greatest individual crop, representing in value some 

_ 50 per cent. of total agricultural production. Approximately 16 per cent. of the sugar- 
cane acreage is irrigated and represents some 45 per cent. of the total irrigated area in 
Queensland. Queensland is Australia’s major tobacco-producing State, and plans are 
in hand to increase annual production of this crop greatly by means of development 
under irrigation. 


2. Great Artesian Basin—(i) General. Western Queensland beyond the 20 inch 
rainfall belt is predominantly pastoral and is mainly dependent for water supplies on 
artesian and sub-artesian bores and, where surface storage is not readily available, on 
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excavated tanks. The Great Artesian Basin in Queensland corresponds approximately 
with the area lying west and south of the Great Dividing Range, but excluding the 
Cloncurry Mineral Field and the Barkly Tableland. It comprises 430,c00 square miles 
of the total State area of 670,500 square miles. Statistics of bores and flow as at 30th 
June, 1955 are :—Artesian bores drilled, 2,427; artesian bores still flowing, 1,533; 
total depth drilled, 3,480,160 feet; deepest bore, 7,009 feet; total estimated flow, 
209,000,000 gallons per day. Artesian pressure and flow are both steadily diminishing 
despite new bores drilled. The rate of diminution varies widely throughout the basin. 
Present general average rates of diminution are:—pressure, 1-2 feet/head, total flow, 
14-2 per cent. per annum. 

The greater part of the artesian discharge is distributed by open earth channels 
totalling some 16,000 miles in length. The greater part of the water flowing along these 
channels is lost by soakage and evaporation and less then 1o per cent. is actually used by 
stock. The amount of soakage depends largely on the permeability of the earth and the 
rate of evaporation varies from season to season, but the shape and maintenance of the 
drains constitute further factors. The effective utilization of this water can be 
increased by the use of piping to overcome the loss by soakage and evaporation 
occurring in open earth channels. 

Although artesian beds underlie such a large area of the State, only 80,000 square 
miles are primarily watered by bore drains. The remaining area is watered by artesian 
bores (with small or no flow and limited drains), sub-artesian bores, excavated tanks, 
dams and natural waterholes. In many districts, artesian bores are not economical 
watering facilities, because of depth, limited area to be watered, and difficult terrain for 
distribution of water by drains. High costs have restricted deep drilling. Very few 
new bores exceed 2,000 feet in depth, and a new bore greater than 3,000 feet in depth is 
exceptional. 

Shallow sub-artesian supplies, of variable quality and volume, are available at depths 
less than 1,000 feet over a large area of the basin. These beds are not connected with 
the artesian beds. An essential practical consideration is that the main artesian beds 
are continuous and the sub-artesian beds are not continuous. 

Though the number of bores has gradually increased over the years the total flow 
of all bores has declined since the peak flow of 351 million gallons per day was recorded 
in 1914. By 1938 the flow was only 230 million gallons per day. The decline gave rise 
to the fear that supplies were giving out and that the basin was seriously threatened. In 
1939 the Queensland Government appointed a committee to ascertain the nature and 
structure of the Great Artesian Basin with particular reference to the problem of dimin- 
ishing supply. In its final report presented in 1954 the majority of the Committee found 
that the output would continue to decline during the next sixty years when the flow from 
the remaining flowing bores will be of the order of 110 million gallons per day. At this 
stage the discharge from windmills, springs and other leakages and the underflow past 
the Queensland borders will be of the order of 20 million gallons per day. The total 
discharge of the order of 130 million gallons per day will be in equilibrium with the 
recharge of the basin. Numbers of bores on higher ground will cease to flow during the 
next sixty years and the area served by flowing bores will contract by perhaps 20 per cent. 

From its investigation of the problem the majority of the Committee found against 
a general programme of strict conservation of flows from existing artesian bores. Apart 
from the high cost the gradual increase in the recharge rate consequent on the depletion 
of surplus water in the basin would be greater if such a programme was not undertaken. 

In the past, many excavated tanks failed in dry seasons, because of insufficicnt 
original depth and capacity, and subsequent silting. Mechanical plant is now almost 
exclusively in use and much larger tanks are being excavated, even in areas where 
artesian water may be obtained at a reasonable depth. New tanks with capacities of 
20,000 cubic yards and depths of 25 feet are not uncommon. Two tanks with capacities 
of 65,000 cubic yards each, and depths of 42 feet and 46 feet respectively have been 
completed for watering stock in an area where a good artesian flow may be obtained 
at a depth less than 2,000 feet. 


(ii) Bore Water Areas. The Constitution of Bore Water Areas was inaugurated 
ia 1913 to aid pastoral settlement in districts where large flows were available at a cost 
beyond individual capacity and to conserve artesian supplies by fully utilizing the flows 
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from the existing bores on the land resumed for closer settlement. Bores and drains are 
constructed from loan funds repayable over a period of years. The areas are administercd 
by Local Boards or by the Commissioner of Irrigation and Water Supply, acting as a 
Board. Rates are levied to meet interest, redemption, maintenance and administration 
costs. Statistics for the year 1954-55 are :—Areas constituted, 64; administered by 
Commissioner, 54 ; administered by Local Boards, 10; area benefited, 4,756,116 acres ; 
average rate per acre, 1.04d. ; number of flowing bores, 61 ; total flow, 26,361,000 gallons 
per day; drains served, 3,317 miles. 


3. Stock Route Watering.—During 1935 a scheme was inaugurated to water stock 
routes adequately in the western portion of the State including main trunk routes 
connecting Eromanga to Burketown, Charleville to Normanton, and Clermont to Hinas- 
leigh, with branches to railheads, a total distance of 3,117 miles. Watering facilities 
were also provided on subsidiary routes. Under the Stock Routes and Rural Lands 
Protection Act of 1944 a co-ordinating board was constituted, representative of Govern- 
ment departments and pastoral interests, under the direction of the Minister for Lands, 
and with an officer of that Department as superintendent, whose duty was, inter alia, 
to investigate and implement a long-range, co-ordinated plan for adequate watering of 
all stock routes throughout the State. Natural waters are being supplemented by 
artificial facilities at intervals of about 9 miles. Construction is supervised by the 
Lrrigation and Water Supply Commission and by local authorities. Completed facilities 
are vested in local authorities for control and maintenance. From 1935 to 30th June, 
1955, 352 facilities had been completed and at 30th June, 1955, 154 facilities were under 
construction or investigation. 


4. Irrigation—/(i) General. Irrigation as a means of stabilizing and increasing 
agricultural production is receiving growing attention in Queensland. In addition to 
the Theodore Irrigation Area on the Dawson River, orthodox projects served by a 
channel system are being developed at Clare, Millaroo and Dalbeg, all on the Burdekin 
River, Gibber Gunyah on the Dawson River and St. George on the Balonne River. 
Construction of the Clare and Millaroo Irrigation Areas is nearing completion whilst at Dal- 
beg, Gibber Gunyah and St. George construction is well advanced. A start has been made 
in construction of part of the main channel system within the Mareeba-Dimbulah 
Irrigation Area. Because of the large variations in both monthly and annual river 
flows, major developments cannot be undertaken until large storage works are provided. 
Most irrigation in Queensland is performed by private farmers operating under licence, 
and obtaining water by pumping from streams or from natural underground storages. 
Where available, electricity is the most popular source of power for pumping; the 
principal areas supplied with electricity comprise the Burdekin Delta and the Lockyer 
Valley. 

Furrow irrigation is used for cotton, sugar-cane, most tobacco and some other 
crops. Spray irrigation is adopted to a considerable extent for fruit, vegetables, fodder 
crops and a small part of the tobacco. Spraying is well suited to the application of water 
on deep soils by small pumping plants, particularly when the quantity of water available 
is limited. Experimental! use of the border check method in the irrigation of pasture and 
fodder crops has proved successful and may supersede other methods. 

The following table shows for each division of the State the number of irrigators 
and the areas under irrigated culture for the year ended 31st March, 1955. 


AREA OF LAND UNDER IRRIGATED CULTURE : QUEENSLAND. 1954-55.(a) 
| 








Area under Irrigated Culture (Acres). 
































No. of et 
Division. Trri- | 

gators.| Vege- |». Sugar-}) To- Cot- | Other) Pas- |, 
tables. Fruit. cane. | bacco.| ton. | Crops. | tures. Total. 
Southern Queensland .. | 3,759 | 14.359 | 3,061 | 11,020 | 1,5,0 21 | 23,596 | 20,995 | 74,592 
Central Qu: ensland an 326 567 126 23 ak 346 | 3,047 282 4,391 
Northern Queensland... 1,441 | 3,909 714 | 51,280 | 2,993 36 632 867 | 60,431 
Total .. ++ { 5:526 | 18,835 | 3,901 [62,323 | 4,533 403 | 27,275 | 22,144 [139,414 


(a) Year ended 31st March, 1955. 
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The growth of irrigation is illustrated by the following figures for the total area 
of irrigated land :—1906, 9,922 acres; 1916, 10,886 acres ; 1926, 24,250 acres; 1936-37 
44,509 acres ; 1946-47, 79,030 acres; 1954-55, 139,414 acres. 

The pattern of irrigation in Queensland is unlike that in southern States; the more 
important developments in tropical and sub-tropical areas are therefore discussed briefly 
io the sub-sections following. It should be noted that the spring to autumn “ irrigation 
season ” of the temperate southern irrigated lands is not applicable, and that round-the- 
year irrigation is required throughout most of the State, the timing and duration of the 
summer “‘ wet”? season being too variable to enable a definite non-irrigation season to be 
fixed. 

(ii) Lockyer Valley. West of Brisbane and within 50 miles of that metropolitan 
market is the Lockyer Valley, which is portion of the Brisbane River Basin. The Valley 
comprises an extensive flood plain where heavy black alluvial soil thickly overlies gravels 
and sands carrying water suitable for irrigation. Despite a mean rainfall of 30 inches the 
variation is great, and irrigation is necessary for continuous agricultural production. 
Surveys suggest that some 60,000 acres of land highly suitable for irrigation are available. 
Of this arca only about 30 per cent. is under irrigation, the number of pumps operating 
from wells and open water exceeding 550 and 600 respectively. Over 60 per cent. of the 
farmers operate electric pumps for irrigation purposes and a special policy designed to 
encourage such development is fostered by the Southern Electric Authority of Queensland 
which serves the Valley. The Irrigation and Water Supply Commission has constructed 
a number of small weirs on Lockyer Creek with a total storage of 1,370 acre feet. These 
also tend to augment and conserve underground supplies. To study local problems, an 
Irrigation Research Station was established at Gatton in 1946 by the Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

The Lockyer Valley produces a substantial proportion of Queensland’s onions, 
potatoes, pumpkins, lucerne, hay, green fodder, maize and dairy products. 


(iii) Burdekin River. The Burdekin River, which joins the sea between Townsville 
and Bowen, is a major factor in the life of North Queensland. In most years heavy floods 
from a catchment twice the size of Tasmania cause extensive damage and traffic 
disabilities. On the other hand, the fertile Delta Arca with its underground water supplics 
at shallow depth has contributed greatly to the agricultural prosperity of North Queens- 
land. The projected irrigation, hydro-electric and flood mitigation scheme, togethcr 
with the high-level railway bridge at present under construction, will change the Burdekin 
from a mixed blessing to one of the Commonwealth’s greatest resources for agricultural 
and industrial production. Present development is confined to the Delta Area.* The 
average annual rainfall of this area is some 41 inches, but the major part falls in the 
months December to March. Consequently sugar growers and other farmers have tapped 
the underground water resources of the Delta to obtain supplies in the dry periods. 
Sugar is the main irrigated crop, though citrus, pineapples, vegetables and tobacco are 
also irrigated. The irrigated area is in excess of 30,000 acres, up to 1,000 acre feet of 
water being drawn daily from undergroun’ sources. 

In the Home Hill-Inkerman areas on the south side of the Burdekin, water is 
obtained from shallow wells by electric pumps supplied from a local power station 
controlled by the Townsville Regional Electricity Board. Around Ayr, on the north 
side of the river, electric power from the mains of the Townsville Regional Electricity 
Board is now being adopted in place of the individual internal combustion engines 
previously used. At both Home Hill and Ayr water for domestic supply is raised by a 
windmill on each property. 

In 1940 the Burdekin River Trust was formed to safeguard the sugar areas of the 
Delta from erosion and floods. An Irrigation Research Station has recently been estab- 
lished to study the development of pastures and irrigated crops under local conditions. 

A major multi-purpose scheme, involving irrigation, flood control and hydro-electric 
power generation, is being investigated by the various interested Government Departments 
under the general supervision of the Burdekin River Authority. The development 
envisaged would include a dam storing 6,584,000 acre feet, which would make water 
available for the irrigation of at least 250,000 acres. The principal industries anticipated 
are tobacco-growing, dairying and cattle fattening, with sorghum, sunflowers, veanuts, 
cotton and sugar-cane as other possible forms of production. 
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The Clare Irrigation Area, constituted in 1949, and the Millaroo Irrigation Area, 
constituted in 1952, are at present being developed for tobacco production. Located 
from 25 to 65 miles upstream from the mouth of the Burdekin, these areas comprise 
12,000 acres and will obtain irrigation waters from central pumping stations drawing 
initially on the unregulated flow of the Burdekin. A temporary storage of 6,700 acre 
feet capacity has been constructed about 79 miles upstream from the mouth of the 
Burdekin. To 30th June, 1955, 70 farms had been opened for selection in the Clare 
Area and 56 farms in the Millaroo Area. 


(iv) Dawson Valley. The Dawson River, a 392-mile long tributary of the Fitzroy 
River, rises in the Carnarvon Range and joins the Mackenzie River to form the Fitzroy 
50 miles west of Rockhampton. Lands bordering the river in its northerly course of 
about 170 miles before its confluence with the Mackenzie River are commonly termed 
the Dawson Valley. A scheme for the development of the Dawson Valley under irrigation 
was inaugurated in 1923, providing for the irrigation of 70,000 acres. Storage for the 
scheme was to be provided by a dam at Nathan Gorge of 2,000,000 acre feet capacity. 
Much investigational and survey work on the scheme was carried out, but the general 
financial depression and limited loan funds brought about the cessation of this work. 
However, the initial step in construction had been completed, comprising a weir on the 
river at Theodore and irrigation works to serve an area of 3,500 acres supplied from a 
central pumping station. Two additional weirs have since been built, giving a total 
storage of 9,000 acre feet. Pasture, vegetables, cotton, frnit and dairying products 
are the principal produce. Attention has recently been given to the former plans for 
the Valley and earlier work is now under close scrutiny as a prelude to future development. 
Construction of works to serve some 2,400 acres at Gibber Gunyah, adjacent to the 
existing Theodore Area, is in progress. 

(v) Mareeba-Dimbulah. Area. The existence of large areas of sandy soils suitable 
tor tobacco production in the valleys of the Waish and Barron Rivers in the neighbourhood 
of Mareeba and Dimbulah has Jed to large-scale investigations into possible irrigation 
development in the area. Surveys indicate that 40,000 acres of land suitable for 
irrigated culture, including 32,000 acres suitable for tobacco, are available. In 1954 55 
some 2,775 acres of high-grade tobacco were grown. Seven weirs of combined capacity 
of 2,600 acre feet have been completed on a number of streams to store water for 
irrigation. 

During 1952 a report on the utilization of waters of the Barron and Walsh Rivers 
was prepared and establishment of an irrigation undertaking approved by the Queens- 
land Government. ‘The projected undertaking provides for construction of a major stor- 
age at Tinaroo Falls on the Barron River to store 320,000 acre feet, and construction of 
irrigation works to serve 78,000 acres commanded by this storage. Further development 
by construction of a second storage at Nullinga on the Walsh River has been deferred 
for the present. Tobacco will be the basic crop while peanuts, vegetables, maize, 
cotton and stock fattening also appear suitable. 

(vi) Border Rivers Project. The development of the rivers constituting portion of 
the border between Queensland and New South Wales is under the authority of the 
Dumaresq-Barwon Border Rivers Commission on which each State is represented. For 
information on the project see page 428. 


(vii) Balonne River. The St. George Irrigation Area has been constituted and 
constructicn of works to serve some 11,000 acres is in progress. Water supply for the 
area will be obtained by pumping from the combined weir and road bridge on the Balonne 
River at St. George. 


5. Bureau of Investigation—Undcr the Land and Water Resources Development 
Act of 1943 a Bureau of Investigation has been set up for the co-ordinated investigation 
of land and water resources development. 

The Bureau consists of representatives from the authorities controlling water 
resources, lands and agriculture, under the chairmanship of the Co-ordinator-General of 
Public Works. Among notable works carried out by the Bureau of Investigation since 
its inception has been the trial planting of irrigated pastures with a view to developing 
mixtures suited to the special conditions of each part of the State. Other valuable work 
has included the mapping of the ultimate land uses of the State and the detailed investi- 
gation of the agricultural and pastoral potentialities of many regions. 
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6. Channel Country.—Extensive investigations of the Channel Country fed by inland 
rivers in the south-western corner of the State have been made by the Bureau of Investi- 
gation. This country is intersected by shallow and irregular flood channels through 
which huge volumes of flood waters pass in favourable seasons; consequent on the 
flooding, a heavy growth of natural pastures is produced on the fic oded lands, providing 
feed in quantities far in excess of that required for the norma! stuck population of the 
area. If the occurrence of flooding could be made more r«uable by means of storages 
to create artificial floods, the pastoral resourees of the area wuu'd be enormous. However, 
inquiries directed on these lines have revealed that little san be done to increase or 
stabilize the turn-off of fat cattle by artificial storage. 


At 30th June, 1952, 41 watering facilities, at an estimated cost of £277,000, had 
been proposed under a Federal-State agreement for stock routes through, and in the 
approaches to, the Channel Country. By 30th June, 1955, fourteen had been com- 
pleted. In addition, nine large excavated tanks and two bores were finished, but still 
required equipping with windmills, tanks and troughs. 


7. Hydro-electricity—An outline of Hydro-electricity Schemes operating in Queens- 
land is given in the previous chapter (see page 411). 


§ 5. Seuth Australia. 


‘. General.—(i) Aainfall. Brief particulars of the climatic conditions in South 
Australia were given on page 1129 of Official Year Book No. 37. (See also Chapter II.- 
Physiography, p. 30 of this issue.) 


(ii) Administration. Water supplies, other than irrigation works, are under the 
control of the Engineering and Water Supply Department, which administers the Water- 
works Act governing the supply of water through mains in water districts for townships 
and farm lands. The Water Conservation Act provides for the construction of storages 
in non-reticulated areas and authorizes the Minister to ‘‘ divert and impound the water 
from any streams or springs or alter their courses, and take water therefrom, or any other 
waters as may be found in, under, or on, any land entered upon for the purpose of 
supplying water to the inhabitants of any water district”. 


(iii) Methods of Catchment and Conservation. Early steps were taken to vest all 
running streams, springs and “soaks” in the Crown. Since the Water Conservation 
Act was passed in 1886 more than 550 dams, tanks and “ rainsheds ” have been built or 
acquired by the State, in addition to 460 wells and 340 bores, at a total cost of £1,476,878. 
The rainsheds comprise timber frameworks roofed with galvanized iron to catch precip- 
itation which is delivered to storage tanks. Rainshed catchments vary from a few hundred 
square feet to four acres, discharging water into tanks ranging in capacity from 2,000 to 
500,000 gallons. Over most of the State extraordinary precautions are taken to counter- 
act evaporation. Pipelines in preference to open channels are used to reduce seepage 
and evaporation. Meters are attached to practically all services to check usage by 
individual consumers. 


2. Srrigation.—In South Australia irrigation is almost exclusively confined to the 
Murray Valley. Except for that held in various lock pools, no water from the Murray is 
stored in South Australia. Water is either pumped on to the land or gravitated from the 
river. The upper Murray of South Australia and the Mildura area of Victoria formed the 
cradle of Australian irrigation. South Australian irrigation commenced with an agree- 
ment between the Government and the Chaffey brothers in 1887 whereby an area of 
land at Renmark was made available for the establishment of certain irrigation works. 
Including land allotted for War Service Land Settlement purposes, the Department 
of Lands administers in the Murray Valley an area of 32,659 acres of irrigable high land 
together with 9,432 acres of reclaimed swamp and 167,090 acres of non-irrigable land in 
the irrigation areas and 29,898 acres of land temporarily leased and reserved for common- 
age or other purposes, amounting in all to 239,079 acres. In addition, the Renmark 
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Irrigation Trust controls 20,557 acres, of which more than 9,000 are irrigated. Water 
used for irrigation purposes in 1954-55 in the high land irrigation areas controlled ty 
the Department of Lands, excluding War Service Land Settlement areas in course of 
development, was approximately 100,000 acre feet, in addition to which approximately 
60,009 acre feet were used on reclaimed areas by gravitational watering. In the Renmark 
area 28,490 acre feet of water were used for irrigation in 1954-55. The production of the 
upper \inrray areas is almos'. exclusively fruit and vines. Frincipal crops are sultanas, 
currants, lexias, apricots, peaches, nectarines, pears and figs (mainly for dried fruit), 
wine grapes and citrus fruits. Before irrigation, these semi-arid lands were of little 
productive value. The following tables show the acreage devoted to variou3 crops 
in the government-controlled and Renmark Irrigation Trust areas on the upper Murray, 
and in the government-controlled reclaimed swamp districts near the mouth of the 
Murray, which are devoted to dairying. 


IRRIGATION AREAS ADMINISTERED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND THE 
RENMARK IRRIGATION TRUST, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : AREA OF LAND UNDER 
IRRIGATED CULTURE, 1954-55. 




















(Acres.) 
Area. Fruits. | Fruits, | roves. | Lucene. | pogiers | Total. 
Orchard Land— 
Berri ee bi 5,971 918 1,238 ot Me 8,127 
Cadell .. — 606 141 109 a ae 856 
Waikerie = 1,966 497 1,095 . ae 3,558 
Cobdogla. . ee . 3,972 147 178 4,297 
Moorook a 374 119 175 ee is 668 
Kingston... ae 230 84 226 ws A 540 
My polonga is ae 300 493 = a 793 
Chaffey—Ral = Ral 
Division af 920 49 16 nh Me 985 
Total 14,039 2,255 31530 19,824 
War Service Land 
Settlement— 
Cooltong Division 381 . 1,108 
Loxton area we 3,051 6,049 
Loveday Division 235 304 
Total 17,706 27,285 
Renmark Irrigation 
Trust Gs 75330 9,080 
Reclaimed Swamp 
Land— 
Monteith 56 1,000 1,056 
My polonga 79 1,312 1,391 
Wall = 10 478 488 
Burdett .. 8 104 112 
Mobilong. . 12 364 376 
Long Flat 82 332 414 
Neeta 683 683 
Pom poota ye 418 418 
Cowirra .. 18 423 441 
Jervois 83 3,543 3,626 
Total : 348 8,657 9,005 




















The expenditure incurred by the State Government to 30th June, 1955, in purchase 
of land, reclamation of swamps, preparation of irrigable lands for fruit growing, and 
purchase of pumping plants for drainage and water supply was approximately £5,600,000. 
Further irrigation development is being undertaken as a part of the Commonweulth- 
wide War Service Land Settlement Scheme. South Australia’s share of horticultural 
plantings under the scheme is 13,000 acres, comprising citrus 3,500 acres, vines 8,300 
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acres, and deciduous tree fruits 1,200 acres, Schemes already approved and under 
construction will absorb between 7,500 and 8,c00 acres, and a further area of 3,000 acres 
hes been selected by the State and submitted to the Commonwealth Government for 
consideration. The area of 13,000 acres would provide holdings for about 500 settlers, 
from which, if developed, the estimated production would be :—Citrus, 750,000 bushels ; 
deciduous tree fruits—fresh, 6,000 tons; dried vine fruits, 2,500 tons; wine grapes, 
11,000 tons. On present-day prices, the value of this production would approximate 
£1,500,000. 

Renmark Irrigation Trust is administered by a local board of management con- 
sisting of seven members. This area differs from other South Australian irrigation 
areas in that the land is freehold instead of leasehold, self-contained and self-controlled. 
Every settler is entitled to vote for the election of Trust members. The Trust maintains 
100 miles of channel for reticulation to 9,080 acres. 


3. Water Supply Schemes.—{i) Summary. Water conservation and distribution 
works in South Australia have cost £42,467,000 (exclusive of river contro! and irrigation 
works on the River Murray which are dealt with above). A summary of statistical 
information concerning country supplies in 1954-55 is as follows :—Length of water mains, 
5,814 miles; capacity of storages, 35,092 acre feet; approximate population served, 
254,000 ; area served, approximately 4,500,000 acres; and total capital cost, £23,815,000. 

Areas extending for a distance of 90 miles north of Adelaide are supplied from the 
Warren and Barossa Reservoirs in the Barossa Ranges. Further developments currently 
being undertaken include the construction of a main pipeline and pumping stations 
for pumping water from the River Murray to Adelaide and, by means of a. branch 
pipeline, to Warren Reservoir. Another reservoir (South Para Reservoir), to supplement 
the Warren and Barossa Reservoirs, is also heing constructed on the South Para River. 
Agricultural towns and areas further north are supplied from Beetaloo, Bundaleer and 
Baroota Reservoirs. with a connexion to the Warren system. Eyre Peninsula has, 
up to the present, been supplied from the Tod River Reservoir (9,167 acre feet) and three 
small reservoirs near the Franklin Harbour District, but demands have increased to 
such an extent in recent years that further sources of supply are necessary, and with 
this end in view a water-hearing area known as the Uley-Wanilla Basin has been 
developed, and water from it is now being used in the Tod River system. 

(ji) Morgan-Whyalla Water Supply Scheme. For particulars of the construction and 
works of the main 223-mile pipe line bringing water from the Murray at Morgan to 
Whyalla on Spencer Gulf see Official Year Book No. 37, page 1132. A 19-mile branch- 
line has also been constructed to Jamestown. The Morgan-Whyalla Water Supply 
Scheme forms part of the South Australian Country Water Supply system referred 


to above. 


4. Underground Water.—The occupied portion of South Australia is, on the whole, 
well endowed with underground water. The extent of the several artesian basins is 
tolerably well known. There are also considerable areas, notably in the south-east of the 
State, in which ground water occurs. Quality varies widely, but a great deal is at least 
useful for watering stock. the major use to which it is put. Apart from numerous bore- 
holes and wells tapping underground water for farms, stations and towns, two 
basins are heing developed on Evre Peninsula—one at Flinders (Streaky Bay) and the 
other at Uley-Wanilla, near Port Lincoln. 

The deepest portion of the Great Artesian Basin (in the north-east) is not extensively 
developed because development costs are large in proportion tothe carrying capacity of 
the arid land. Deep boreholes have been drilled by the Government. however, to provide 
watering places along stock routes, and pastoralists rely largely on supplies from non- 
pressure aquifers at shallower depths. 

The use of the waters of the Murray Basin is essential to settlement in the Murray 
Mallee country and in the south-east of the State, especially for farms, but also for township 
supplies to Mount Gambier, Naracoorte, Bordertown and Pinnaroo. The deepest 
township borehole is 357 feet. 

Pastoralists, farmers. market gardeners and others have heen assisted with expert 
advice an drilling, for which the Government maintains about 30 drills. The whole 
of the Murray River Basin has been examined critically to ascertain the extent of land 
which could be used for lucerne, and an examination of a large part of Kangaroo Island 
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and Southern Eyre Peninsula has been completed in connexion with Soldier Settlement 
schemes. Examination of large areas in the Upper South-East has been undertaken 
in connexion with land development schemes. 

The results of comprehensive surveys of underground supplies undertaken by | 
geologists of the South Australian Government have been published in the State's 
geological survey bulletins in recent years. Bulletin 23, published in 1946, gives a com- 
prehensive general statement for the whole of the State. 


5. Farm Water Schemes.—While the Department of Mines and the Engineering 
and Water Supply Department give assistance to individual farmers in the provision of 
supplies from underground sources, a great part of the farming areas derive water supply 
under pressure from the extensive distribution systems connected to various reservoirs 
on the Murray River. 


6. South-Eastern Drainage.—For some information on the drainage schemes necessary 
fue the disposal of surplus wster in areas in the south-east of South Australia see Ofticial 
Year Book No. 37, page 1133. 


§ 6. Western Australia. 


1. Genera!.—(i) Rainfall. Brief particulars of the climatic conditions in Western 
Australia were given on page 1133 of Official Year Book No. 37. (See also Chapter 11.— 
Physiography, p. 30 of this issue.) 

(ii) Administration. Irrigation districts are administered under the Rights in 
Water and Irrigation Act 1914-1951 and the Government is advised by an Irrigation 
Commission representing the local irrigationists and government technical and financial 
branches. The Goldfields Water Supply is administered by a branch of the Public 
Works Water Supply Department and its responsibilities include control of water from 
this scheme for country towns, mining and agricultural purposes. The metropolitan 
water supply is controlled by a separate department under the contro] of the Minister for 
Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. Under the Water Boards Act 1904-1953 twelve 
towns are administered by local water boards and 45 are under direct Ministerial control. 
The Minister also controls three District Farming Schemes. Water rights over water 
flowing in streams and water courses are vested in the Crown unless specifically appro- 
priated for irrigation purposes under the irrigation legislation. 


2. Irrigation.—_The main irrigation districts—Harvey, Waroona and Collie—are 
along the south-west railway line between Waroona (70 miles from Perth) and Dardanup 
(116 miles from Perth). The total area irrigated in these districts during 1954-55 was 
25,342 acres and the total water used was 74,317 acre feet. The total acre waterings 
(i.e., the number of acres watered multiplied by the average number of waterings) were 
122,550. Investigations are being carried out with a view to irrigating a further 30,000 
acres south of the existing Collie Irrigation District. 

Harvey Districts (Nos. 1 and 2—32,663 acres) are supplied from the Harvey Weir 
(8,300 acre feet) and Stirling Dam (44,344 acre feet), Waroona District (10,325 acres) 
from Drakesbrook Dam (1,855 acre feet) and Samson Brook Dam (6,540 acre feet), 
and Collie District (28,762 acres) from Wellington Dam (31,800 acre feet), 

The following table, which shows acre waterings supplied to crops in the irrigation 
districts of Harvey, Waroona and Collie during the seasons 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 
1954-55 illustrates the growth of these irrigation schemes. 


IRRIGATION, WESTERN AUSTRALIA : ACRE WATERINGS(a). 








Flax, 
Veve- Broom 
Year Pasture. | Fodder. | Potatoes. tables Orchard. | Millet, and |All Crops. 
: Preparation} 
of Ground. 
1938-39 .. .. | 31,049| 934 | 3,142 692 922 .. | 36,739 
Ig50-51 .. +» | 76,431 793 2,946 4,090 1,180 4 85,440 
1951-52 .. .. | 88,091 1,417 2,793 2,442 1,088 Re 95,831 
1952-53 -- -- | 95,491 | 2,235 | 4,185 | 2,588 1,070 §36 | 106,105 
1953-54 -- -. | 98,645 | 3.435 | 4,405 | 3,003 | 1,072 I15 | 110,675 
1954-55 -- .. -| 112,659 3,268 2,363 3,204 845 I21I [122,550 














{a} Number of acres watered multiplied by average number of waterings. 
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3. Water Supply Schemes.—({i) Goldfields Scheme. Western Australia has one of 
Australia’s most spectacular water supply schemes, and a brief account of its development 
will be found on page 1134 of Official Year Book No. 37, and an account in greater deiail 
on page 576 of Official Year Book No. 6. Mundaring reservoir on the Helena River, 26 
miles from Perth, is the source of water supplied to the goldfields, and has a capacity of 
55,460 acre feet and a catchment of 569 square miles. The water now passes through 
350 miles of main, mostly steel and 30 inches in diameter, aided by seven pumping 
stations and one booster station, involving a total net lift of 1,280 feet. 

Maximum pumping capacity from No. 1 Pumping Station at Mundaring is now 
11.7 million gallons per day. The total capacity of all receiving and regulating tanks, 
etc., along the pipe line is 154 million gallons, which includes two standby reservoirs 
at Kalgoorlie having a combined capacity of 36 million gallons. 

Hundreds of miles of branch mains and pipes have been laid to mining districts, 
towns and farming districts, the most important being the Norseman extension of 101 
miles. The system serves 54 towns and water is reticulated to 1,800,000 acres of farming 
lands. Total length of mains is 1,850 miles and the population served is 68,000. Total 
quantity of water pumped from Mundaring in 1954-55 was 2,810 million gallons. Total 
cost of the system to the end of 1954-55 was £9,417,014. 

(ii) South-West Scheme (Comprehensive). The Commonwealth Government has 
agreed to assist a scheme to extend water for agricultural areas and towns in the south- 
west of Western Australia, which will be administered by the State Government. Twenty- 
three towns and over 4 million acres of agricultural country will benefit. The original 
estimated cost of this scheme was £4,300,000 of which the Commonwealth Government 
agreed to contribute 50 per cent., £2,150,000. The revised estimate in 1955 is £10 million. 
These estimates exclude the cost of the raising of Mundaring and Wellington Dams, 
the works of which form the headworks of the scheme and are financed solely by the 
State Government. 

The work of raising Mundaring Weir 32 feet in height, giving a total capacity of 
55,460 acre feet, was completed in 1951 and preparations are well in hand for com- 
mencing work in the raising of Wellington Dam 50 feet in height, increasing storage to 
149,860 acre feet capacity. Sixty-two miles of 30-inch pipe line from Wellington 
Dam to Narrogin have been laid, ie., over half the total distance. The new electric 
pumping station at Mundaring, having an ultimate capacity of 16 million gallons per 
day, was opened in December, 1953 and construction of two electric stations on the 
Wellington Dam—Narrogin pipe line with a maximum capacity of nearly 7 million gallons 
per day is nearing completion. 

{iii) Rock Catchments. An interesting feature of the State’s conservation system is 
found in the BarbaJin, Narembeen and Kondinin District Farming Land Schemes in the 
wheat belt, where extensive granite outcrops have been used as catchments. The rain 
is caught at the foot of the rocks, and pumped to tanks from which the water is reticulated 
to farms and to a number of small towns. Yor further particulars see Official Year Book 
No. 37, page 1135. 


4. Underground Water.—Individual farmers, orchardists, market gardeners and 
others derive water from wells using windmills or, where power is available, pumps and 
motors are used to tap such supplies. The Department of Public Works has twelve 
hand-boring plants which are lent out te farmers to facilitate boring operations to an 
average depth of 150 feet, also eight power-boring plants which are hired to local 
authorities. The Department also contracts with private firms to bore for communal 
farm supplies. During the past 62 years 341 artesian and sub-artesian bores have 
been sunk, in 290 of which fresh or stock water was struck. The total daily flow of all 
recorded bores in Western Australia is 90,872,000 gallons, and the average depth at which 
water is struck is 791 feet. Maximum depth of any bore is 4,006 feet and minimum 21 
feet. Outside the artesian and sub-artesian basins over 5,000 bores have been sunk for 
water supplies. : 


5. Ord River Scheme.—The Ord River in the north-west of Western Australia 
traverses a tropical area served with monsoonal rains of irregular incidence and quantity, 
varying from 20 inches in the south to 30 in the north. The hottest months (December 
to March) are also the months of highest rainfall, Communications and population are 
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sparse. The Western Australian Government is considering a proposal to build a dam 
to conserve 2,000,000 acre fect of water, equipped with hydro-electric plant, which might 
supply irrigation water for an area of 100,000 acres, if investigations show that the climate 
and soil conditions are suitable for vegetables, tropical fruits and rice. The economic 
production of these and other crops, as well as the possible use of such irrigation areas 
for interim fattening of cattle, is being examined at the Kimberley Research Station on 
the Ord River. 


§ 7. Tasmania. 


1. General.—{i) Rainfall, Brief particulars of the rainfall pattern in Tasmania 
were given on page 1136 of Official Year Book No. 37. (See also Chapter II.— 
Physiography, p. 30 of this issue.) 


(ii) Main Purposes of Conservation and Utilization. Owing to Tasmania’s fortunate 
rainfall position, scarcity of water is not a serious problem in normal seasons. Con- 
servation of water for hydro-electric generation is the predominant interest, and 
conservation for domestic and industrial purposes is more important than irrigation. 
Conservation of water on farms is not practised to the same extent as on the mainland, 
probably because running streams and good rainfall are ori a more generous scale. 
Provision of artificial storages (apart from house tanks) is rare, but progressive landowners 
are beginning to take advantage of modern plant, such as bulldozers, to provide small 
excavated storages on their properties. Underground water is of poor quality, but a 
small quantity which has been exploited to a limited extent only by bores and windmills 
exists over an area in the Midlands. Geological conditions do not appear to favour the 
utilization of underground water except on a minor scale. There is only one known 
flowing bore—at Spreyton—which yields 1,690 gallons per hour. 


(iii) Administration. The State does not own all natural waters, and consequently 
the subject of water rights is a difficult one. The Mines Department has power 
to grant certain rights for mining operations, and the Hydro-Electric Commission 
must approve the abstraction of water from any stream or lake of potential value for 
power gencration Under the provisions of an Act passed in 1944, the Water, Sewerage 
and Drainage Board was constituted to consider the financial and technical practicability 
of all water supply schemes constructed by local authorities, other than the cities of 
Hobart and Launceston. Legislation was also enacted during 1952 empowering Local 
Authorities to take water from specific sources of supply and to construct waterworks. 
The Act does not cover irrigation, which is practised to a limited extent only by private 
interests. Provision has been made in the Act for the protection of riparian rights, 
but there is no genera! legislation for the control of water courses. 


2. Hydro-electricity.*—Tasmania depends entirely on water for power development. 
The Hydro Electric Commission, the authority controlling the generation of electricity 
in Tasmania, conducts a continuous survey of the water power resources of the State 
assisted by modern methods such as aerial photography and geophysical exploration. 
Although the survey is not yet conclusive it is considered that at least 1.300,000 kW of 
continuous power can be economically developed. At present only 447,100 kW of 
generating plant is in commission, but plant under construction will raise this total to 
569,000 kW by 1960. . . 

Most of the water potential is located on the Centra] Plateau with an area of about 
1,500 square miles at an altitude of from 2,000 to 4,000 feet and subject to rainfall of 
from 30 inches a year in the east to 80 inches on the western perimeter. On the plateau 
are a large number of lakes which provide the means for storage at low cost. These 
include Great Lake with an area of 58 square miles, Lake St. Clair and Lake Echo, each 
more than 12 square miles, and others of smaller area. 

The Derwent River and its tributaries which flow south-easterly carry off by far the 
greater part of the water which falls on the plateau and these rivers are therefore the 
most abundant source of power. They have been the cheapest to develop to date and 
most of the existing generating stations are located on them. 

The three main rivers running westerly from the plateau —the Arthur, Pieman and 
Gordon—have only a small portion of their catchment areas at high level, but they run 





o* See also Chapter X.—Elcctric Power Generation and Distribution, p, 416. 
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through regions of high rainfall and their power potentials are considerable. However, 
because of inaccessibility and climate, development of these rivers may be rather expensive 
and has been deferred in favour of more convenient schemes. 


Rivers draining from the plateau towards the north and north-west coast, including 
the Emu, Forth and Mersey, have sm:ll catchments at high levels and no natural storages. 


Two other important water power sources, independent of the Central] Plateau, are the 
South Esk River in the north and the Huon River in the south. A power station at 
Trevallyn, near Launceston, utilizes water from the South Esk. The Huon has a large 
low-level catchment in the high-rainfal] area near the west coast. Storage could be 
provided on it at a reasonable cost and because of the proximity to Hobart of a future 
power station, it has considerable value for peak load development. 


3. Industrial—Three principal industrial schemes have heen installed privately. 
Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd. pump approximately 6 million gallons a day from the 
Derwent River at Lawitta for the Boyer Mills. Associated Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd. 
pump several million gallons a day from the Emu River at Burnie, and Titan Products 
Pty. Ltd. reticulate water from Chasm Creek to their factory at Heybridge. In addition 
the State has constructed a regional water scheme to serve the Australian Aluminium 
Production Commission’s plant at Bell Bay on the River Tamar. Potential sources 
capable of greater development without storage exist on the Derwent, South Esk, Huon, 
Lake Mersey and Forth Rivers. There is also a great reserve of untapped permanent 
streams in the western half of the State, at present largely unsettled. Diversion to the 
eastern side of the watersheds is not regarded as practicable. 


4. Irrigation.—There are no State irrigation projects, but preliminary inquiries 
as to the possibility of establishing one in the Coal River Valley have been made. All 
systems operating are privately owned, and with one exception (at Bushy Park) are 
single-farm units. At Bushy Park a small system serves a group of properties. The 
larger proportion of the area under irrigation is watered by gravitational systems and the 
remainder comprises areas devoted to vegetables and served by municipal water supplies. 
Irrigation, as practised in Tasmania, was applied in 1954-55 to 13,761 acres devoted to: 
hops (1,286 acres) ; fruit (1,148 acres); pastures (8,879 acres); green fodder, etc. (1,280 
acres) ; and other crops (1,159 acres). 


§ 8, Northern Territory. 


1. Climate and Topography.—Some particulars of the climate and main topographical 
features of the Northern Territory were given on page 1138 of Official Year Book No. 37, 
and in this issue information on climatic conditions will be found in Chapter 1].— 
Physiography, and a brief outline of contour and physical characteristics in Chapter V.— 
The Territories of Australia. 


2. Administration.—Under the Control of Waters Ordinance (1938) of the Nerthern 
Territory natural waters are vested in the Crown. Where a watercourse or lake forms a 
boundary of any land alienated by the Crown, the beds and banks are deemed to remain 
the property of the Crown (except in special cases) and diversion of water is prcehibited 
except under conditions prescribed. 


3. Underground Water.—Artesian water is found mainly in the south-east where 
the Great Artesian Basin enters the Territory. Pastoral (beef) production accounts for 
the bulk of the Territory’s income, and the marked seasonal conditions affect the 
industry’s econumy. During the wet summer season there is adequate water, but during 
the winter most natural watering points disappear, and pastures dry. Bores supplement 
the permanent watering points, which are mainly along river frontages. The cattle 
industry is concentrated in the area in which the feed retains an appreciable nutritive 
value during the winter despite the dry conditions. This area is not in the wetter coastal 
regions, but in the inland belt of 15 to 25 inch rainfall and to the north of Alice Springs. 
Lack of bores is a limiting factor in the industry’s economy. as cattle are able to thrive 
only within certain distances of reliable water. 
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In 1954-55 some 985 equipped bores were recorded, comprising 786 on pastoral 
properties (54 provided by the Government by way of assistance to pastoralists), 163 
established hy the Government on stock routes, 18 on Native Affairs Settlements, 11 on 
mining fields, 6 for town water supplies and one maintained by the Postmaster-General’s 
Department. Latest details of bores on pastoral properties in the various districts 
relate to 1952 and understate the present position. They are :—Alice Springs, 357; 
Barkly Tableland, 288 ; Victoria River Downs, 87; Total, 732. 


The number of stock route bores, watering some 2,500 miles of stock routes, has 
increased by approximately 53 per cent. in the period 1947-1955, and the present figure 
of 163 bores represents on the average approximately one per 15 miles. 


Regional surveys by the Bureau of Mineral Resources and the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization from 1947 to 1955 have established the 
existence of the valuable Barkly Basin of 57,000 square miles in the eastern part of the 
Territory and extensions of the Gulf Basin in the north-western part. 


4. lrrigation.—There are no large-scale water conservation projects in the Territory 
with the exception of the Manton Dam (12,700 acre feet), which serves Darwin with a 
reticulated supply. A small area (151 acres) was irrigated in the year ended 31st March, 
1955, mainly for growing fruit and vegetables. For particulars of potentialities see 
p. 1138 of Official Year Book No. 37. 


§ 9. Papua and New Guinea. 


1. Rainfall—Rainfall in Papua and New Guinea varies considerably from approxi- 
mately 250 inches near Lindenhafen (New Britain) and 231 inches at Kikori (Papua) 
to about 70 inches near Marienburg (New Guinea) and 40 inches at Port Meresby (Papua). 


2. General—For a general description of these territories see Chapter V.—The 
Territories of Australia, page 130, of this Year Book. Irrigation has not been developed 
on any organized basis owing to the availability of high rainfall and the nature of 
agricultural development. The main water conservation interest in New Guinea at 
present is the hydro-electric potential. 

The Territory of Papua and New Guinea is well served with large rivers deriving 


their water from heavy tropical rains and high mountains which rise to over 14,000 
feet. However, complete data regarding water resources are not available. 


The largest rivers in the Territory include the Fly (a description of which is given 
in Chapter XX VI. of Year Book No. 40), the Sepik (700 miles), the Ramu (450 miles), 
the Purari (300 miles) and the Markham (110 miles). 

It is known that the opportunities for production of hydro-electric power are 
extensive. However, present investigations have been limited to those areas where an 
early demand for power is likely to arise. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


EDUCATION. 
§ 1. Evolution of Educaticnal Systems in Australia. 


An account of the development of the Australian school system up to 1929 is to 
be found in Official Year Books Nos. 1,2,17 and 22, and in Official Year Book No. 40 
a reasonably complete review of changes which had occurred up to 1951 and of the 
practices then current was presented from material furnished in the main by the Common- 
wealth Office of Education. 


In the sections which follow, the information relating to the educational programme 
applies mainly to the year 1955. The statistics given in the tables, however, relate to 
1953 for schools and technical colleges and to 1954 for universities. 


§$ 2. Government Schools. 


1, Administration.—Education is the responsibility of the State Governments. 
Che Commonwealth is, however, empowered to provide financial assistance to students 
and meets the full cost of education in Commonwealth Territories, although this is largely 
provided by State education authorities. 

Although there is a tendency towards regional administration, State educational 
administration is centralized. The permanent head of the Department of Education or 
Public Instruction in cach State is responsible to the Minister for Education (or Public 
Instruction). Contact with the schools is maintained principally through Inspectors, 
called Superintendents in Western Australia and Tasmania. Dep-rtments are usually 
divided into primary, secondary and technical divisions. Some technical colleges are, 
however, in a large measure autonomous. Universities are independent foundations 
although much of their income is derived from State and Commonwealth grants. 

Examination Boards, representative of the universities, the Education Departments 
and non-government. schools, control public examinations and syllabuses, and curriculum 
committees prepare primary and secondary curricula. State Ministers for Education 
meet periudically as the Australian Education Council, to discuss matters of common 
interest. and Directors of Education meet annually as a Standing Committee of this 
Council, 


2. The School System.—{i) Compulsion. In all States, there is legislation for 
compulsory school attendance. The original Victorian Education Act was passed in 1872, 
followed by similar Acts in Queensland (1875), South Australia (1878), New South Wales 
(1880), and Tasmania and Western Australia (1893). 

In 1955 the ages between which children were legally required to attend school were 
as follows :—New South Wales, 6 to 15 years; Victoria, 6 to 14 years ; Queensland, 6 to 
tq years; South Australia, 6 to 14 years (children may not leave school until the end of 
the term during which they reached the age of 14 years); Western Australia, 6 to 14 
years ; and Tasmania, 6 to 16 years. 

In Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia amendments to the Acts have 
provided for the raising of the school leaving age to 15 years, but to date this legislation 
has not been implemented. 

Schooling may be given in government schools (including correspondence and special 

“schools) or non-government schools and in a small minority of cases by private tuition. 

The employment of children of school age is prohibited by law. 

(ii) Beyond compulsion. In recent years, the development of large-scale industry 
and scientific farming has demanded a diversity of skills and a general raising of the 
educational level of the population. The raising of the school leaving age in two States 
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aad the tendency everywhere for children to stay longer at school have been expressions 
of public realization of this. In recent years less than half of all children left school 
wnen they reached the age limit for compulsory attendance. Indeed, almost half now 
proceed to some form of further education beyond secondary school, either as full-time 
students, as part-time apprentices or trainees released during the day by their employers, 
or as part-time evening students. 


In the early years of government provision of education, the main emphasis was on 
the primary school, which catered for children under compulsion and offered a course 
largely confined to the tool subjects, reading, writing and arithmetic. However, a 
provess of extension and differentiation both at the bottom—infants’ schools and kinder- 
gartens—and at the top—secondary schools—was well under way during the early years 
ef this century. 


3. The Educational Ladder.—{i) Infants’ Schools. It is now customary, although 
aot compulsory, for children to begin school when they are five years old. In larger 
primary schools they enter the infants’ school, and in smaller schools “‘ infants’ classes ”’, 
which occupy two or threc years, the first year in some States being called ‘‘ Kindergarten” 
or “‘ Preparatory ”. The emphasis in the infants’ classes is very much on general develop- 
ment, on play activities and on the informal aspects of the educational processes. In some 
cases the first two grades of primary education, together with any “ Preparatory ” or 
“Kindergarten” classes, are to be found in separate infants’ schools or departments. 
But whether in a separate establishment or as a part of a primary school, there is a 
gradual move towards forma] instruction. At the end of the period most children are 
able to read with some fluency, carry out simple arithmetica] operations founded on the 
basic number facts, and can write in pencil. In addition, they have acquired skills with 
art materials and the like. A good deal of the instruction is carried on through activity 
methods, involving, for example, dramatic work, puppetry, and school “ shops”. 
Children then pass at about the age of 8 or 9 to the more formal primary school, in which 
they normally spend four or five years. 


(ii) Primary Schools. The main emphasis in the primary school as distinct from the 
infants’ school still lies on the tool subjects (reading, writing and arithmetic) and, in 
More recent years, on oral language, but the methods of teaching have undergone 
considerable changes. Changes in the purpose and outlook of educationists, and the 
raising of the professional standards of teachers, have made for greater freedom for pupils 
and teachers, some departure from the methods of mass instruction, and the closer linking 
of the curriculum with the child’s social environment. 


In general, it is true to say that there is now less emphasis on results, and that 
basic skills are taught at a somewhat later stage. At the same time, the curriculum has 
been broadened. More individual instruction has led to a reduction of minimum 
standards of achievement for the less able and a stress on curriculum enrichment for the 
bright. Retardation, i.e., the repeating of grades, has been considerably reduced, the 
aim being for each child to remain with his age group. In all States ‘‘ opportunity 
classes’ exist for backward children, and in one State “ opportunity classes” are 
provided for the especially bright. 


(iii) Secondary Schools. At the age of 12 or 13 (in Queensland, 14) children transfer 
to a secondary school course. In the cities and larger country centres this is provided 
in a separate school, but in less densely populated areas secondary classes share the same 
buildings as primary classes. In rural areas secondary pupils may share teachers or 
classrooms with primary pupils, and even in one-teacher schools a few secondary students 
may carry out correspondence assignments under the supervision of the primary teacher- 
in-charge. & 

Secondary curricula have developed from the matriculation requirements of the 
universities. English grammar and literature, mathematics. including algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry, were the core. Languages, chiefly Latin and French, or science, chiefly 
physics and chemistry, and history had an important place. Geography and drawing 
were often taken in the first two or three years. 
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As a result of changes in the academic course for matriculation, greater emphasis 
has been placed on oral language and written expression in the English course ; Latin 
has waned in popularity end modern languages other than French and German ere 
being taught in a few schools. A general science course has been introduced in some 
States, and socia] studies, a synthesis of history, geography and civics, is a subject to 
third-year level. More emphasis has been placed on art, music and physica! education. 
In recent years the provision of a secondary education for all has gained ground rapidly, 
although the entrance requirements of tertiary institutions are still provided for. 


Consequently, alongside the academic course, other courses have grown up. In 
country areas they may be offered in the same school or the academic course may even 
be largely abandoned. In the city, it is usual to offer non-academic courses in separate 
schools. The academic schools and multi-lateral country schools are usually known as 
High Schools, while the other types are generally distinguished by such names as Junior 
Technical Schools and Home Science Schools. 

Particular mention should be made of the recent development of the all-age con- 
solidated school sometimes with an agricultural bias, found under various names in- 
different States. Tasmania and South Australia adapted the idea of the English village 
area schools to Australian conditions and established ‘“‘ Area Schools’, some of which 
have farms attached. 

The courses followed in the non-academic schools are in general broader than in the 
academic schools. There is less concentration on establishing an academic discipline and 
method peculiar to each subject, but more attention to correlation between fields of 
knowledge, sometimes expressed by projects involving them all. Less time is generally 
devoted to mathematics and the formal sciences, more time to practical work and to art 
and musical appreciation. In English, oral language is emphasized rather more and 
grammar much less than in the academic schools. 


(iv) State Details. Very brief particulars of the position in each of the States were 
given on pp. 432-3 of Official Year Book No. 4o. 


4. Examinations and Accrediting.—(i) Examinations. In earlier years most States 
had three examinations for school children. ‘The first came at the end of primary school 
and was variously known as the “ Qualifying Certificate”? or “ Scholarship”. These 
examinations were regarded as a qualification for secondary education. The third came 
at the end of the secondary course, at the age of sixteen or seventeen, and was known as 
the ‘“‘ Leaving ” or ‘“‘ Senior Public ” Examination, which qualified students for univer- 
sity matriculation. Between these came the ‘‘ Intermediate Certificate” or ‘“‘ Junior 
Public Certificate ”, usually one or two years before the end of the full course of secondary 
schooling. A pass in this examination was a useful entrance qualification for clerical 
occupations, nursing, some Public Servico positions, and other callings requiring academic 
training. 

The entrance examination for secondary schools was administered by the Education 
Departments, although students from private schools also sat for it. The two higher 
examinations were generally under the contro! of a board, on which universities, Education 
Departments and non-government schools were represented. 


The external examination for secondary school entrance has now been abolished 
in every State except Queensland, where the age of transition is fourteen and the 
“Scholarship” Examination must be passed to entitle the student to free secondary 
education and, if necessary, boarding allowances. The external Intermediate Examina- 
tion has declined in importance, some States substituting internal examinations in some, 
or all, schools, other States providing a variety of internal certificates from different typea 
of schools. The Leaving Certificate in most States has not been supplanted, but has 
been modified to provide a greater variety of subjects and, as for example in mathematica, 
the opportunity of choosing several specialized courses or a brcad course. 

The length of the secondary course has been increased in two States from two to 


three years for the Intermediate Certificate and from a further one to a further two for the 
Leaving. South Australia has a further year beyond the Leaving Certificate for a separate 
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examination known as “ Leaving Honours’. Only the “ Leaving Certificate ” is necessary” 
for matriculation, but good results—credits as distinct from passes—in the Leaving. 
Honours Examination may carry exemption from some subjects of the first-vear university 
course. In Victoria the optional Leaving Honours year has been replaced by adding: 
a further year after the Leaving Examination for a course leading to a special matricu- 
lation examination. Separate matriculation examinations also exist in New South. 
Wales, Western Australia and Tasmania, but successful Leaving candidates are not re- 
quired to sit. 


(ii) Accrediting. The system of granting certificates, or credit for subjects passed, 
without external examination is a major development and now operates in four States. 
Credit is assessed mainly on the student’s record of work for the year, although some 
internal examinations are generally given. Syllabuses can be less rigidly controlled and 
can he more freely adapted to local conditions, although standarde are maintained by the 
supervision of the central authority. 


(iii) State Details. The details of accrediting in each State were given on pp. 433-4 
of Official Year Book No. 40. 


5- Health Services to Schools.—Information relating to school medical and dental 
services is given in Chapter XIV.—Public Health and Related Institutions. 


6. Guidance.—Each of the Australian States has now a comprehensive system of 
educational guidance administered by trained and experienced educational psychologists 
and backed by a system of school record cards. In general, the functions of these services 
are :—selection and differentiation for secondary education, diagnosis and guidance of 
atypical children, preliminary vocational guidance and, in some States, research. The 
weight given to each of these functions varies considerably from State to State, but 
the aim is the provision of thorough educational guidance services for all children. 


The Voeational Guidance Division of the Commonwealth Employment Service 
co-operates with State Education Departments by giving post-schoo! vocational guidance, 
using the data obtained and made available by the Education Departments during the 
school career of the children. 


7. Research.—(i) State Education Departments. All State Education Departments 
have set up research branches which function as integral parts of head offices. In several 
States the officer who directs research is also responsible for the guidance service offered 
by his Department. The research undertaken is directed towards departmental activities 
and the findings of research are examined carefully in the determination of policy and 
procedures ; in addition, many problems of immediate importance are handled. In 
the majority of States, too, the Research Branch supervises the collation of statistics ; 
it also plays an important part in curriculum revision and modification of examinations, 


(ii) Australian Council for Educational Research. Research in education is also 
carried out by a non-governmental] body called the Australian Council for Educational 
Research. It is engaged on educational research in a wide variety of fields, ranging from 
tertiary to pre-school education. It conducts surveys and enquiries, makes grants to 
approved educational investigators, serves as a centre to disseminate educational informa- 
tion, provides training for research workers, and standardizes and distributes educational 
and psychological tests for use in Australia. Although this Council is an autonomous 
body, the Commonwealth and State Governments contribute some financial support to it. 


8. Atypical Children.—Pupils who, for one reason or another, cannot progress 
to their best advantage in an ordinary school are catered for by special schools or classes. 
Among groups given special attention are the mentally backward, the gifted, the physically 
handicapped, the blind, deaf and dumb, the epileptic, the cerebral palsied, the partially 
sighted, the hard of hearing and the delinquent. The provision of special schools and 
classes has involved the appointment of departmental specialists, special training courses 
and close liaison with school health services. In some States, special clinics attached 
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to hospitals or functioning as an independent child-welfare service handle cases of 
personality maladjustment ; they work in co-operation with the psvchological services 
of the Education Departments. 


g. Education of Migrant Children.—At 30th June, 1954, the number of children 
’ of post-war migrants who were of school age was approximately 129,000 or 7 per cent. 
of the total school age population, more than half being alien and non-English speaking 
on arrival. During this period the impact of the increased birth rate of the Australian 
population in the mid 1940’s also contributed to the heavy burden placed on State 
education resources. 


It is generally considered desirable for migrant children to attend schools with 
Australian children, although some purely migrant schools have been built, with Common- 
wealth assistance, in hostels, etc., and in some States, schools or classes exclusively for 
alien migrant children assist the children until they can take their place in their age 
group classes in the normal schools. As is to be expected, alien children find little 
difficulty in learning the English language, which is the language of instruction in all 
schools in Australia. Non-government schools absorb a significant proportion of 
migrant children. 


The major problems have been those of staffing and accommodation. The Common- 
wealth assists by providing school buildings in migrant centres and in some residential 
hostels. Some States have relieved the staffing position by employing suitably qualified 
English-speaking migrants as teachers in schools exclusively used by migrant children, 
although the policy of teaching migrant children in schools with Australian children 
is adhered to wherever possible. Where it is not possible, particularly in large migrant 
centres, parents are encouraged to move into Australian communities. In almost all 
cases children of secondary school age are accommodated in existing Australian secondary 
schools. 


1o. Education of Native Children in Australia.—The Commonwealth Government 
is responsible for the education of full-blood native children in the Northern Territory. 
Each State has responsibility for the welfare and education of native children within its 
boundaries. 


Native children are admitted to government schools in all States except in areas 
where separate facilities are provided for the natives. In those States where natives 
are more numerous special schools are located at or near aboriginal reserves, settlements 
and stations. The schools are for the most part staffed by teachers from the Education 
Departments, and the curriculum is similar to that in ordinary government schools 
with a bias towards handicrafts. Numbers of native children also attend the mission 
schools conducted in several States by the various denominations. The standard of 
education in these schools generally is similar to that in the government schools. 


tr. Provision for Rural Areas.—{i) General. The population of Australia is eo 
scattered that there is a problem in providing primary, and more especially secondary, 
education for all eligible pupils. One method of meeting this problem was the establish- 
ment of a wide network of one-teacher primary schools, staffed in the main with trained 
teachers. The practice of sending itinerant teachers to outlying areas is still in force in 
the far north of Western Australia, and mobile railway cars are used for technical and 
agricultural education in New South Wales and domestic science in Queensland. However, 
in general, it has been the practice to bring the child to the educational facilities rather 
than vice versa. 


(ii) Subsidized Schools. Where there is a group of children too few in number to 
warrant the establishment of a one-teacher school, a ‘‘ subsidized school ” may be opened. 
The Education Department pays part of the cost, and in some States appoints a teacher. 
Some States also administer ‘“ provisional schools”, which are completely financed 
by the Government, but which are not large enough, or sufficiently assured of adequate 
continued attendance of pupils, to warrant classification as permanent schools, 
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(iii) Consolidation. As early as 1904, the policy of transporting pupils to larger and 
more central schools began to come into operation. Trains, bicycles and horses were 
first employed, but the use of buses has led to a very great development of school transport _ 
systems. This policy, known as “ consolidation ’, has been responsible for a substantial 
teduction in the number of small schools, and is one of the most striking developments ~ 
of the past twenty years. The consolidated school is usually not merely a larger primary 
or secondary school; it generally provides a curriculum specially adapted to the needs 
of the rural area it serves. Organized transport for children attending country primary 
and secondary schools has been developed considerably. 


(iv) Special Assistance. Another way of bringing children and schools together 
has been the provision of financial assistance for children who have to live away from home 
in order to attend school. Most of these board in private homes but there are six govern. 
ment hostels and 56 private ones (excluding private boarding schools) which cater for 
more than 1,500 children of secondary school age and a small number of primary school 
children also. Special scholarships for country children, giving allowances for living 
away from home, and substantial fare concessions for vacation travel are provided by all 
States. 


(v) Correspondence. For those who are still unable to attend school, correspondence 
tuition has been established in every State. Technical Correspondence Schools, which 
grew out of the Commonwealth scheme of technical training, were established in each 
State by 1942, and have grown under State administration since. An interesting 
development in 1947 was the appointment of a liaison officer for correspondence school 
pupils in Tasmania. The activities have been made more effective by his personal contact 
with pupils and parents and his practical aid in supervision. 


12. School Broadcasting in Australia-—Over the years an extensive school broad- 
casting system has been developed in Australia by the co-operative efforts of the Australian 
Broadcasting Commission and education authorities. The School and Youth Education 
Department of the A.B.C. is responsible for the broadcasting of the programmes, but 
it draws freely on the advice and services of teachers and maintains permanent liaison 
officers with the Education Department. More than two-thirds of Australian schools 
are equipped with radio receivers. 


School broadcasts are presented as part of the regular A.B.C. programmes without 
separate stations or wave lengths. Special efforts are made, however, to relate the 
broadcasts to the actual work in the schools by the extensive distribution of booklets 
giving details of programmes in advance and subject notes accompanied by picture 
sheets, work books, and teachers’ notes. 


Broadcasting has proved to be a most effective way of reaching the outback children 
of Australia. The ‘Kindergarten of the Air”, begun in 1942 as a service to children 
unable to attend kindergarten, has proved popular in both town and country. Children 
are encouraged to take part in the programme in response to suggestions made by the 
broadcaster. Radio lessons have been designed to supplement those being done by 
means of correspondence. 





13. Teacher Training and Recruitment.—(i) General. The training of government 
school teachers is carried out by the State Education Departments, but in most States 
persons who wish to train for teaching in private schools may attend government training 
colleges on payment of a fee. Many non-government school teachers have been drawn 
from the government teaching services; others have been recruited at the university 
graduate level. Private training institutions also provide some teachers. 


An account of the early growth of teacher training systems is to be found in Official 
Year Book No. 22 and subsequent developments were reviewed extensively in Official 
Year Book No. 40. Under the pupil-teacher system, the student spent one or two years, 
or even longer, teaching in school under supervision, studying and receiving instruction 
from the headmaster in the art of teaching. In some States, at the end of that period 
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he passed into a teachers’ college. After emerging as a trained teacher, he often 
continued his studies to obtain a series of graded certificates which were necessary 
for promotion. The pupil-teacher system has, however, been abandoned as the 
chief method of training teachers and teacher students are now recruited at matricu- 
lation level and given a professional course of training at colleges controlled by 
Education Departments or by University Departments of Education. The raising of 
entrance standards and prolongation of training has led to a close association between 
the Education Departments and universities. The trend has been towards placing 
teacher training on the same basis as other professional training. 


There is at present a shortage of teachers in Australia. Measures taken to over- 
come this shortage include publicity drives to attract recruits, increased allowances 
to student teachers amounting in some States to more than £200 per annum, substantial 
increases in teachers’ salaries and liberalization of promotion systems. 


Despite increased training facilities and higher teachers’ college enrolments in the 
post-war period, the supply of teachers throughout Australia has done little more than 
replace wastage, and has not kept pace with the rising enrolments. Difficulty is being 
experienced in staffing small schools in remote areas, while the shortage of secondary 
teachers is reported to be acute in some States. 


(ii) Training Colleges. Every State maintains at least one teachers’ training college. 
Most students are trained at colleges in the capital cities, although there has been a 
movement towards the establishment of colleges in the country. In 1953 there were 
in Australia twenty teachers’ colleges conducted by Departments of Education and 
professional training for teachers was provided by five universities. 


The entrance standard is generally at the Leaving Certificate level at about the age 
of seventeen. In some States intending teachers can obtain a scholarship at the Inter- 
mediate Certificate level to enable them to complete teachers’ college entrance require- 
ments. In return they are required to enter into a bond of service additional to that 
normally required of teachers’ college trainees. 


(iii) Training of Primary Teachers. In most States, teachers for government primary 
schools are trained in teachers’ training colleges controlled and administered by the 
State Education Departments. Colleges are conducted on a co-educational basis, and 
departmental trainees are given a monetary allowance while in training and are required 
to enter into a bond to serve for a specified period or to repay all or portion of the cost 
of training. 


In general, the duration of courses is two years for primary teachers, including 
infants’ teachers. There is a variety of subject detail in training courses in the different 
States. The basic subjects taken in the various courses are principles, history and 
general methods of teaching, special methods of teaching primary school subjects and 
educational psychology. In addition, students undertake courses in physical education, 
art, music, school hygiene and handicrafts as well as lectures designed to widen their 
own cultural background. In Tasmania teacher training is provided by the university 
and in South Australia student teachers attend lectures in normal degree courses at the 
university to complete the academic part of their training. 


(iv) Training of Secondary Teachers. Prospective secondary teachers are generally 
required to undertake a degree course, and then are required to undertake a course of 
professional training of one year’s duration. This normally qualifies trainees for 4 
Diploma in Education. The year’s professional training in education includes lectures 
and seminars on subjects associated with educational theory and practice, study of 
methods and techniques appropriate to secondary school subjects, periods of practice 
teaching and the observation of classroom techniques in the teaching of special subjects. 


(v) Training of Specialist Teachers. Teachers of specialist subjects such as music, 
art, manual arts, physical education and domestic science receive from two to five years’ 
training. Physical education courses are generally conducted at teachers’ colleges 
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or ata university ; use is made of technical colleges and conservatoria of music for other 
specialist training. Teacher trainees attending the institutions, however, are regarded 
as being in attendance at a teachers’ training college and are normally required to spend 
a portion of each weck at the teachers’ college. 


(vi) Training of Technical Teachers. Teachers of general subjects in technical 
schools and colleges generally receive their training either as primary or as secondary 
teachers and after some experience in either or both fields are transferred to a technical 
institution. 


Teachers of specialist subjects in technical schools are in the main recruited from the 
ranks of qualified tradesmen engaged in either industry or commerce. Upon appointment 
teachers of technical subjects usually receive instruction in classroom teaching techniques 
and procedures. A Technical Teachers’ Training Centre has been established in Victoria. 


(vii) In-service Training. As almost all teachers now enter the profession by way 
of teachers’ training colleges, where they receive basic professional training, in-service 
training in Australia is directed chiefly towards keeping teachers abreast of developments 
and adding to their basic training. Education Departments have always encouraged 
practising teachers to pursue university courses, which are free to approved applicants 
in some States, and facilities have been made available for teachers to obtain the academic 
qualifications for higher certificates where such exist. 


Efforts are also made to keep teachers informed of new ways of meeting classroom 
problems. District Inspectors are usually responsible for the conduct of meetings where 
professional topics are discussed and for the arrangement of visits to other schools where 
special work is being done. Official publications of the Education Departments contain 
articles dealing with both educational theory and practice. In most States, the teachers’ — 
organizations publish magazines containing, among other material, articles dealing with 
educational theory. These reach the great majority of government teachers. 


(viii) State Details. The details of teacher training in the States were given on pp. 
442-3 of Official Year Book No. 40. 


(ix) Sex and Status of Teachers. Although about one half of the teachers in State 
schools in Australia are men, the ratio varies considerably from State to State. The 
increase in the proportion of men in recent years is the result of the difficulty of recruiting 
females at a rate rapid enough to replace their greater “‘ wastage” rate. Only women 
teachers are employed in the infants’ schools and generally in girls’ departments. How- 
ever, men predominate in the senior positions, both because of their greater preponderance 
amongst those with long service and because the higher promotion positions are generally 
reserved for men, except for some in infants’ schools and girls’ schools which are reserved 
for women. 


14. School Buildings and Grounds.—In 1930, school building programmes were 
seriously cut because of the financial difficulties of the depression. The 1939-45 War 
intervened before school building could be resumed on a large scale. During the post- 
war period the building of schools has been given a high official priority in order to obtain 
labour and materials. Most schools are therefore either quite new or more than 25 
years old. 


The post-war buildings fall into two groups, portable and permanent. In 
primary schools, in particular, some Education Departments favour a mixture of both 
kinds of classrooms, thus enabling them to cope with the changing age-composition of 
different areas. Prefabricated classrooms have been imported or locally produced in 
very large numbers—the Bristol aluminium dual units being especially popular. Generally, 
these have been used to extend existing schools, although in a few cases entire schools 
have-been composed of them. To meet the very acute shortage all kinds of emergency 
measures have been taken, including the hiring of halls, and the use of cloak-rooma, 
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weather sheds and verandahs for class instruction. However, a considerable number of 
modern and imposing new secondary schools have been built and equipped with special 
facilities for the varied activities of the pupils. 


15. Equipment.—{i) Text Books and Materials. All equipment regarded as 
essential by the Education Department in each State. including equipment for manual 
training and home arts, is provided free of charge, except for text books for pupils. 


The more widespread application in recent years of activity and play-way 
methods in the infants’ schools has been stimulated by the provision of a greater volume of 
free materials such as blocks, counters, peg-boards and modelling clay. 


Secondary schools are almost always provided with laboratories, but these are not 
found in primary schools, with the exception of the larger all-age schools in the country. 


(ii) Furniture. There has been considerable development in this field. Originally 
most schools were equipped with long desks and benches, seating six to eight pupils, 
but these were later replaced by the standard dual desk with tip-up seat, and in infant 
classes by individual chairs and small tables. In the post-war period considerable research 
was undertaken on posture and the physical measurement of children. The dual desk 
is now being replaced in some States by the individual table and chair, provided in a 
range of sizes suitable to each class. In some States tubular steel is used. The new type 
of furniture is more suitable for flexible arrangements of the class in line with modern 
educational practice. 


(iii) Visual Aids. In the past 20 years there has been a remarkable growth in the use 
of visual aids in education. After some resourceful pioncering work had been done 
by individuals the Departments of Education between 1936 and 1939 appointed special 
committees and teacher demonstrators to guide the development of the new educational 
medium. Production units to produce film strips suitable for use in schools were set 
up in five States and an Australian-produced film-strip projector was manufactured. 
After the war, the emphasis moved from the strip projector to the 16 mm. sound machine 
and the National Film Board, set up by the Commonwealth Government to promote 
the use of educational films, became the main producer of these films. Film companies 
are also designing films primarily for class-room use and several manufacturers have 
produced 16 mm. sound projectors. Education Departments have their own film 
libraries to distribute films to schools and borrow largely from the National Library 
which is the main distributing centre for non-technical films in Australia. 


16. Parent and Citizen Organizations.—In Australia, where all government schools are 
administered by central Departments, there is little opportunity for local administration of 
education. Public interest is expressed through parent and citizen organizations. 
Although the names of these bodies differ in the various States they have similar aims 
which are:—to promote the interests of the school by bringing parents, pupils and 
teaching staff together ; to help provide teaching aids not supplied by the Department ; 
to provide recreational materials; to assist in the regular attendance of children at 
school ; to help find accommodation ‘for teachers. 


In all States the parent and citizen organizations have affiliated to become State- 
wide bodies. These, in turn, are the members of the Australia-wide body, the Australian 
Counsil of School Organizations. 


17. Statistics of Government Schools.—{i) General. The government schools shown 
in the following tables include primary, secondary, junior technical, correspondence and 
aubsidized schools, but exclude senior technical colleges, evening schools and continuation 
classes. 


Particulars relating to senior technical colleges are given in § 5 following. 
(ii) Year 1953. (a) General. The following table shows for 1953 the number 


of government schools, together with the teachers employed, teachers in training and 
the number of individual children enrolled. 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOSLS(a), 1953. 

















| see | Paani : 
te | Schools open] Employed ) Pegehers in Net 
State or Territory. ae be moee | Training. | Enrolment. 
| Training). i 
a Soe 
New South Wales?) | 2,533 14,989 | 2,678 478,540 
Victoria .. brea ,2,000 | 10,267 | 2,305 295,825 
Queensland ped 1,563 6,101 : 1,442 182,572 
South Australia a | 685 | 4,042 | 416 | 133,492 
Western Australia .. a 482 2,948 696 |(c)} 82,590 
Tasmania . oe 322 1,822 | 250 51,377 
Northern Territory(d) nil 10 68 am 1,632 
| aoe 
Australia 7,595 40,237 | 7,787 | 1,206,034 
(a) Excludes Senior Technical Colleges. (5) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (c) Average 
weekly enrolment. (da) Year ended 30th June, 1954. 


(b) Average Enrolment and Attendance. The methods of calculating enrolment are 
not identical throughout the States. The unit in South Australia is the daily enrolment, 
while New South Wales, Victoria, Western Australia and Tasmania employ the weekly 
enrolment. In Queensland no average enrolment is compiled, and the neUaE census 
enrolment figure has been taken. 


As with enrolments, there is not complete uniformity in arriving at the average 
attendance, but the matter of securing uniformity in these respects has been under 
consideration for some time. Most of the States aggregate the attendances for the 
year and divide by the number of school sessions. New South Wales and Western 
Australia, however, employ averages of term averages. The average enrolment and 
attendance in each State and the Northern Territory during 1953 are shown below :— 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS(a) : AVERAGE ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 1953, 

















Average | Average Percentage of 
State or Territory. Weehly Daily Attendance to 
Enrolment. | Attendance. Enrolment. 
{ 
New South Wales) ae be As 448,914 |! 401,679 89.48 
Victoria F oF as ve 283,041! 257,784 gi .08 
Queensland... ig ais .- {(¢) 176,300 + 155,074 88.41 
South Australia ne ét . 108,846 |! 100,724 92.54 
Western Australia vs ate 28 82,590 ° 76,032 92.06 
Tasmania re a 48,592; 43,907 90.36 
Northern Territory (d) : ae se 1,632: 1,541 94.42 
I 
Australia be ee as 1,149,915 | 1,037,641 90.24 
(a) Exclades Senior Technica! Colleges. (5) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (e} Censua 
enrolment at rst August, 1953. (d) Year ended 30th June, 1954. 


Recurring epidemics of contagious diseases, minor illnesses and bad weather are all 
serious factors which affect the full attendance of pupils at school. 


The average attendance at government schools in Australia is shown in the following 
table for the year 1891 and at varying intervals to 1953. 
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GOVERNMENT SCHOOLSic): AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, AUSTRALIA. 























\ yer 
Year, | population. "Attendance. Year. Popalation. | attendance. 
bast Gat dhe we | (6) —) ere 
! ! 
‘ooo. | No. | *aoo. No. 
1891 | 3421! 350,773 | to4t -. +b 744 | 734,116 
1901 .. a 3,825 450,246 . 1948 .. af 717924 770,554 
IQkI .. ae 41574 463,799 ', 1949 .. ae | 8,0 6 810,800 
192r.. we 5,511 666,498 | 1950 8,307 844,123 
1931 .. 1 6,553 | 817,262 | 1951 8,528 | 899,514 
1933 -- af 6,657 805,334 | 1952 .. he 8,750 974,"'34 
1939 -- . 7,005 | 744,095 | 1953. -- 8,903 | 1,037,641 





(a) Excludes Senior Techniea) Colleges. (6) At 318t December, 

(c) Schools in the Australian Capital Territory. During 1953 eleven government 
schools were in operation in the Australian Capital Territory ; enrolment numbered 
3.439; and average attendance was 3,052. By arrangement with the Commonwealth 
Government these schools are conducted by the New South Wales Education Department 
with provision for primary and secondary education, the Department being recouped 
for expenditure. The cost of the teaching staff in 1953-54 was £167,623, while the cost 
of general maintenance amounted to £93,650. The figures quoted exclude enrolment, 
eto., at the Canberra Technical College and the Evening Continuation School. For 
further particulars of education facilities in the Australian Capital Territory see 
Chapter V.—The Territories of Australia, Australian Capital Territory, p. 124. 


(iii) Expenditure. (a) Maintenance—All Schools (except Senior Technical Colleges). 
The net expenditure on maintenance in a}] grades of schools, except senior technical 
colleges and, in Victoria and (in 1939) Tasmania, junior technical schools, and the cost 
per head of average attendance for 1939 and each of the years 1949 to 1953 are shown 
in the following table. The figures do not include expenditure on buildings, which is 
shown separately in a subsequent table. In ail expenditure tables the figures for Victoria, 
Queensland and Western Australia relate to the financial year ended six months later 
than the calendar year. 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS(a) : NET EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE. 
| 

















Year. NS.w. | vie. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.: Tas. ° NT, | Total. 
(b) (c) | | 
Torat (INcLoDING Spconpary ScHooLs). 
(£.) 
1 1 
1939 ., + | 4,598,376] 2,667,094 1,481,399) 854,937, vapianaltay ganar 6,802 10,658,824 
1949 .. .« | 9.426,879] 6,302,596 3,385,274] 1,953,121 1,801,259} 928,291 35,322, 23,832,742 
1950 .. «+ |10,830,086] 7,763,962 3.963,736| 2.435,007 2,283,666] 1,082,758 49,573, 28,399,793 
195r .. ++ ]13:222,509) 9,776,957 4.813.837) 3,050.624 3,285,769] 1,367,236) — $7.156/35,574,088 
1952 .. «. 117,844,140]11,930,560 5,630.480, 3,767.831 3,897,881} 1,916.383 88,176 45.075.501 
1953 -- on 79:716,929/12,993461 6,353,251, 4,106,697 4,381,933! 2,211,116 701,893| 49,865,289 
Per Heap or AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 
(£ 8. d.) 
i 4 | 
1939 .- ~ 1 3§ 12 2) 14 I al $3 © gf 1218 gl 14 5 esi 7 6| xx 3 91 14 67 
1949 .- + | 29 9 10; 32 411° 26 6 of 27 2 7 29 15 5, 27 14 10; 34 13 3) 29 7 It 
1950 .. -' 33 0 6 37 Ir 1: 29 17 11 31 14 8 36 © 8; 30 6 3°39 %4 #1) 33:12 81 
195I .. - | 37 16 1 44.12 4! 33 4 8} 36 18 9! 49 2 10° 3611 10| §2 4 ro] 39 11 Oo 
1952 .. +44? 8 11,49 19 3 36 1341 0 9 54 8 © 45 16 5, 7210 3) 46 3 7 
1953 .. ig 1 i Saas 8 eee epieee Seas 8 50 7 2 66 2 5148 1 2 
‘ 
(a) Excludes Senior Technical Coll2ges. (5) Gross figures, receipts not belng ayailable 


(c) Excludes Junior Technical Schools. 
4032/55.—15 
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(3) Uaintenanze—Seconlary Szhools. The figures shown in the preceding table refer 
to expenditure on maintenance of all government primary and secondary schools, 
excluding senior technical colleges. It has been the practice of the State Education 
Departments to give separate information in regard to the cost of secondary education. 
The difficulty of making any satisfactory allocation of the kind, however, will be under. 
stood, when it is realized that both elementary and higher education are in some instances 
given in the same school and by the same teacher. Unfortunately, too, the term 
“ secondary ” has not the same meaning in all States. It might be mentioned here that 
similar difficulties arise in connexion with the apportionment amongst the various 
branches of expenditure on administration, inspection and the training of teachers. The 
figures quoted hereuncer in regard to cost have been extracted mainly from the Reports 
of the State Education Departments, and are subject to the above qualifications. 


GOVERNMENT SECONDARY SCHOOLS(2) : EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE. 
! 








1952. f 1953. 
a 

State: Cost per | Cost. per 

Cost. Head of , Cost. Head of 

Population. i Population. 

£ £ s. d.! £ £3. d. 

New South Wales .. es .. | 5,102,176 | 110 6 : 5,747,866 | 1 13 II 

Victoria .. she ans .. | 3,084,780 | I 6 I | 3,377,023) I 7 11 

Queensland Ae ae eh 602,682 | o g 8 735,821 | OIL 4 

South Australia... st be 898,831 I 4 4, 982,065/ I 5 4 

Western Australia .. ee id 900,998 I9 5 | 1,118,198 | 115 5 

Tasmania(b) a Be oa 364,126) I 4 5 396,503 | I 5 11 
{ 


(a) Excludes Senior Technical Colleges. (b) Includes High and Junior Technical Schools. 


The figures in all cases exclude the cost of buildings. In Queensland, the figure 
quoted excludes the cost of the Agricultural High School and College, which amounted 
in 1952-53 to £198,876 and in 1953-54 to £214,080. 


(c) Buildings. Expenditure on government schoo! buildings, excluding senior 
technical colleges, for the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953 was as follows :— 


GOVERNMENT SCROOLS(a) : EXPENDITURE ON BUILDINGS. 
(Including Loan Fund Expenditure.) 




















(£.) 

eee moc oT 7 ene 

| 

Year. N.S.W. Vice. © Q'’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. N.T. Total. 
1 i 
2 Rake 2a hes | | 

1939 .. . 411,720 206,481! 174,725 85,539 56.994 60,011 539| 996,009 
1949 -- ++ | 1,277,015 21015972) 442;753! 355,494] 454,207] 288.057 12,522| 4,846,020 
1950 .. ++ | 2,763,917) 2,364,674) 633,149, 544,859] 676.7421 402,080 13,723! 6,799,144 
1951 .. ++ | 35531,351] 3,118,637, 854,761] 911,036] 916,515] 721,740 96.729 10,150,769 
1952 .. «+ | 4,845,271} 3,009,502] 644,998] 1,667,480] 2,006.693 599,338 116.735112,980,017 
1953 .- «+ | 4,370,103} 4,061,455] 811,867, 896,922] 1,037,832! 668,252 59,721 11,706,153 











(a) Excludes Senior Technical Colleges. 


The totals for the various States in 1953 include the following amounts expended 
from loan and other funds:—New South Wales, £2,631,944; Victoria, £3,864,707 ; 
Queensland, £607,046 ; South Australia, £673,126; Western Australia, £840,495 ; and 
Tasmania, £596,376. 
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(d) Net Total Cost. The net total cost of education in government svhouls, including 
buildings, during the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953 was as follows :— 


GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS(a): NET TOTAL COST. 
(£.) 








ia 1 
Year. NS.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Kost | Tas. N.T. . Tatat. 
(0) (e) | 


} 
| 





\ ; 
§,010,096) 2,873.575| 1,656,124) 939,576, 787,494! (¢)380,627; 7,241 11,654,833 

















1939 .. 
fog ed 10,703,894} 8,328.563; 3,828,027) 2,308,615! 2,255,496, 1,216,343! 47,844 28.678,742 
1950 .. 12,994,003] 0,125,636] 4,596,855); 2,079,866, 2,960,403] 1,484,838, 54,301 35,198.937 
Tost .. 16,75 3,360]12.895,594| 5,668,598) 3,061,660, 4,202,284 2,088,976 153,855 45,724,857 
1952 .. os [22,680,431 1§,030.062| 6,275,473! 5.435.361 5,904 676. 2,515,721, 204.911 58.055,620 
1953 .. o y73:887.038 77,054,956) 7,165,118, 5,003,619 §,419,765 2,879,368) 161,614 61,571,432 

(a) Exeludes Senior Technical Colleges. (db) Gross figures, receipts not being avajlable. 


(e) Excludes Junior Technical Schools. 


The figures in this and the preceding tables refer to all grades of government schools 
with the exception of senior technical colleges, and in Victoria and (in 1939) Tasmania. 
junior technical schools. Including buildings, the net cost per scholar in average atten- 
dance for the whole of the government schools in Australia amounted in 1953 to £59 6s. d., 
compared with £4 9s. 3d. in 1901. 


(e) School Banking. Particulars uf School Savings Banks are included in Chapter 
XIX.—Private Finance. : 


§ 3. Non-Government Schools. 


t. Public Authority and the Non-Government Schools.—In all States education is 
compulsory for all children between certain ages. It must be received in a government 
school, unless the child is under ‘“ regular and efficient ” instruction elsewhere. This 
may be at home, or in a non-government school. The provision for control over the 
regularity and efficiency of instruction in the non-government schools varies considerably 
from State to State. In Queensland and South Australia it is possible under the present 
regulations for schools to exist without inspection. In New South Wales and Western 
Australia provision is made for an initial inspection when a new school starts, and for 
inspections thereafter as the Minister requires, to ensure efficiency. In Victoria and 
Tasmania, registers are kept of teachers and schools, and both teachers and schools 
must satisfy the administering authority that they are efficient before registration is 
granted. Without such registration, neither a teacher nor a school can operate. 
Provision is made, too, for inspections at any time by the registering authority. 


Public authority over schools or institutions having scholars above the compulsory 
ages is generally less direct. It is effected directly by the registration procedures in 
Victoria and Tasmania, and in all States there is a measure of indirect control through 
provisions governing the awards of State scholarships for secondary education, which 
can be taken only in government or in approved non-government schools. 


The eight State-subsidized grammar schools in Queensland are the only non- 
government schools in Australia for which an annual inspection is prescribed by statute. 


In all States, non-government schools are required, under the authority of either 
the Education Acts or Statistics Acts, to furnish certain returns. The form of these 
returns may be prescribed in the Acts or may be subject to alteration by the Minister's 
consent. 
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2. Numbers of Non-Government Schools, Teachers and Enroiments, 1953.—The 
aumbers of non-government schools, teachers and enrolments for 1953 are shown in the 
following table :— 

NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS, £953. 





Denomination. faces "Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Pas. N.T. Tota). 
‘a 


Noumser or Scroots. 












































Church of England oe 4 35 15 14 | 9 | 5 119 
Presbyterian .. os 12 15 + 2 3 | 2 38. 
Methodist ons sect 6 4| > 5 3 3h r 22. 
Roman Catholic es 625 366 230 102 338 40 2 1,503 
Other Denominational .. 20 22 7 19 |: 5 4 7 
Undenominational ar ah 56 47 10 | 8 qtr q 199 
Total .. ee 760 489 27t 148 229 59 2 1,958 
TEACHERS. 
Church of England be 729 632 243 | 177 Ior 86 ey 4,968 
Presbyterian .. a 264 281 54 52 $2 Il ose 914 
Methodist Le wy, 157 149 (by 4111 74 37 27 a 555 
Roman Catholic on 45431 1,937 1,434 562 530 212 13 9,119 
Other Denoniinational .. 69° 127 30 82 20 52 ate 386 
Undenominational a 455 323 103 110 14I 30 we 1,162 
Totak .. Pa 6,105 3,449 1,975 1,057 88x 418 13 | 23,898 
ENROLMENTS. 
Church of England ne 9,726 | 11,967 3,846 3,161 2,079 1,366 ove 32,145 
Presbyterian .. ne 4,064 5,679 | — 568 ¥,004 I,FOI 188 om te sy 
Methodist ‘ tie 2,330 ra "(b) 1,648 1,202 830 318 
Roman Catholic’ .. [122,301 | 79,932 | 42,752 | 15,319 | 19,009 6,585 “409 286, ot 
Other Denon.inational .. 943 2,538 434 1,331 236 866 6.348 
Underominational os 6,016 6,185 1,921 1,614 2,750 562 4a 19,048 
Caer pe eM Pl Pmscomese asdgete sis by 
Total 145,380 | 109,607 | 51, ee 23,631 | 26,005 9,885 409 | 366,086 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) pisbyieran di Methodist Schools” Association. 


3. Growth of Non-Government Schools.—The enrolment and average attendance 
at non-government schools in 1891 and at varying intervals to 1953 were as follows :— 


NON-GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS : ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE. 














Year. | Enrolment. eee: Year. Enrolment. die tee. 
189I_.. ee 124,485 99,588 |} 1948 .. oe 281,354 251,092 
Igor... ses 148.659 120,742 |} 1949 .. +» f 293,306 264,164 
Igit.. ce 460.794 132,588 }} 1950 .. a 300,673 275,562 
192... ar 198,688 164.075 { Tost .. as 326,258 293,429 
IQ3E ou ne 221,387 189,665 |} 1952 .. oe 347,831 315,796 
1939... Sue 247,482 219,171 |} 1953... as 366,086 337,156 





4. The Organization of Roman Catholic Education.—There is, in each State capital, 
aii Official who acts under the Archbishop as a Director of Catholic Education for the 
area. Each diocese within the area is, however, autonomous and manages its own 
educational affairs subject to the local episcopal authority. The State Director has, 
ifi addition to possible inspectorial functions within his own diocese, the duty of co- 
ordination of educational mattere within his area, and of liaison with other educational 
authorities, particularly the State Education Department. 

The system includes kindergartens, sub-primary, primary, academic secondary, 
home science, commercial, agricultural and technical schools, juniorates and minor 
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seminaries, schools for the mentally and physically handicapped, orphanages and a variety 
of special schools of a charitable nature for under-privileged or socially handicapped 
children. 

With the exception of a small number of permanent lay teachers and a number of 
visiting teachers—usually specialists in such matters as physica! education, sport, speech, 
etc.—teaching ts done by members of religious orders. 

5. The Organization of Other Non-Government Education.—{i) General. Within 
each State, although the other non-Government schools may be organized into loose 
forms of association for purposes such as sports, conferences, uniform conditions, etc., 
there is no system corresponding in size, detail or organization with the Roman Catholic 
Schools. 

(ii) Church of England. In certain schools under direct church control the appoint- 
ment of a majority of Council members rests with the Synod. More frequently perhaps 
the appointment of such Council members lies in the hands of the diocese or even the 
parish. The ecclesiastical head of the area, the archbishop or bishop, is typically 
ex-officio chairman of the school Council. The church may appoint all members. or on 
the other hand it may appoint a majority or only one or two. The other members are 
secured in many ways; some may be nominated by parents, some by “ old boys,”’ some 
by the “school association,” some by co-option by the existing Council. Many 
combinations of these forms of membership occur. 

(iii) Other Denominatiuns. In general the pattern is similar to that described above, 
with appointments usually controlled by the State authority of the Church concerned, 
either alone or acting in conjunction with the local congregation. In Queensland there 
are five schools operated under the joint auspices of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches. 

(iv) Undenominational. There are three main groups of such schools; firstly, those 
partly controlled by State action, such as those grammar schools for which some members 
of the controlling body are appointed under Act of Parliament ; secondly, those operated 
under the auspices of corporate bodies, usually in the form of limited liability companies 
which may he affiliated with particular churches; and, thirdty, a number of privately- 
owned schools, many of which are small and restricted to kindergarten or primary 
schooling. 


§ 4. Pre-school Education. 


t. Types of Pre-school Centres.—Nursery-kindergartens under trained teachers 
provide daily sessions for children aged three to six, while play groups or play centrea 
provide shorter periods for smaller groups. Day nurseries or créches care for the children 
of mothers in employment and Lady Gowrie Child Centres are special centres set up in 
each State capital city by the Commonwealth Government to demonstrate a child 
development programme. There are also some private and denominational nursery 
schools which vary considerably in standard. 

Free kindergartens were originally established and financed mainly in congested 
industrial areas, by voluntary effort, but over the years State Governments and some 
municipal councils have provided an increasing amount of financial assistance. 

2. The Training of Teachers.—Since the development of this work depends on the 
availability of trained teachers, nearly all kindergarten unions now have teacher training 
colleges providing three-year courses. The minimum entrance age is seventeen, and the 
Leaving Certificate is usually required before admission. 

The New South Wales Department of Education gives a two-years’ course at the 
Teachers’ College, covering such subjects as biology, physiology, child development, 
psychology, mental hygiene, child welfare, home science, English, world history, current 
affairs, sociology, art, crafts, physical education, music and early child development 
(which embraces principles and methods, play activities, children’s literature, music for 
children, art and other creative experiences, and curriculum planning). A considerable 
amount of time is also spent in all colleges in practice teaching. 

Financial help, such as free training, bursaries provided by the Government or 
voluntary bodies and living allowances, is provided for teachers, but there is a considerable 
shortage of trained pre-school teachers. 

The six kindergarten unions in 1938 united to form the “ Australian Association 
for Pre-School Child Development”, a federal body whose aim is to promote the con- 
tinuous advancement of the pre-school] movement throughout Australia. 
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3. Kindergarten of the Air.—Daily kindergarten sessions of half an hour are now 
broadcast in all States by the Australian Broadcasting Commission in collaboration with 
kindergarten unions. 


4. Kindergarten. Unions.—The following information regarding kindergarten 
unions has been compiled from particulars supplied by the principals of the chief 
institutions or the organizing secretary in each State, eacept in the case of Western 
Australia where the details were furnished by the Education Department. It refers 
to kindergarten unions or associations, and excludes the kindergarten branches in the 
government schools of the various States. 


KINDERGARTEN UNIONS, 1954. 











State No. of Average Permanent Student Voluntary 
7 Schools. Attendanc2. | Instructors. | Teachers. Assistants. 
New South Wales i 37 1,538 103 43 7 
Victoria(a) oe fe 47 970 QI | as | 
Queensland ss ae 4 186 Il | a | a 
South Australia(b or 83 2,757 211 2 : 9 
Western Australia é 33 1,016 40 
Tasmania i ‘ 5 222 10 a A 
Total ‘ie lek 209 6,689 466 43 9 





(a) Year 1953. {b) Includes affiliated suburban and country centres. 


In 1954 only 25 of these 209 kindergartens were located outside metropolitan areas, 
mainly in the larger provincial cities. In each capital city except Hobart there is a 
training college and the number of students in training during 1954 was 113 in Sydney, 
132 in Mclbourne, 24 in Brisbane, 50 in Adelaide, and 16 in Perth. 


§ 5. Technical Education. 


1. General.—In this section technical education refers to that branch of education 
which is concerned with the preparation for entry to skilled occupations, including 
trades and professions. In the main this education is vocational and is chiefly part- 
time, being carried out by the student while he is engaged in his occupation. The work 
of technical high schools, junior technical schools and other schools of this nature which 
provide courses with a bias towards technical handwork has been excluded, as they 
provide a form of education which is more properly regarded as secondary education. 

The chief institutions for vocational training other than the universities are the 
senior technical colleges. These offer training not only in industrial skills, but also in 
commercial, agricultural and pastoral occupations, the plastic arts and homecrafts. 
There are, in addition, agricultural colleges and a substantial number of private business 
colleges. 

Although, as in other branches of education, the main lines of technica] education 
were determined many years ago, expansion and development in the past 20 years has 
perhaps been greater in this field than in any other. The following table gives some 
indication of the growth of technical education in the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION: AUSTRALIA. ; 


No. of No. of No. of Total 











Year. Colleges. Students. | Teachers.(a) | Expenditure. 
Ce a ee j= : 7 
1939 . “i os a 94 89,215 3,276 | 1,359,800 
1949 ia 2% Re 2 131 153,547 6,530 | 4,081,331 
1950 te ice os a 141 161,564 6,409 | 5,096,563 
1951 Ns ses eg ada 146 158,179 | 6,179 | 5,930,370 
1952 ni ite ae us 141 170,325 6.4°8 | 7,745,402 
1953 the a - ne 141 178,301 6,688 7,826,645 





(a) Include? both full-time and part-time teachers. - 
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Technical education is the field most sensitive to changing material necds and has 
expended tu meet the requirements of new industries and techniques. The desire fur 
the compurative economic security of sxilled jobs during the period of economic depression 
and the increasing demand for skilled wurkers due to the development of move advanci} 
techniques in industry stimulated puoulic intir.st in all Siatcs. 


A characteristic feature of technical education is the close co-operation between 
the Commonwealth and the States. This is understandable ws the technical 
colleges were able to play an important part in meeting two crises with Australia- 
wide implications. During the years of the economic depression in the 1930's 
States sought means tu provide technical training for the voung unemployed and this 
led, in 1936, to the Youth Employment Scheme, in which the States and the Common- 
wealth participated. During the 1939-45 War the Commonwealth and the States 
worked together in the Commonwealth Technical Training Scheme to meet the war- 
time need for technicians; after the war this type of training was continued in the 
technical colleges in the States as a part of the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training 
Scheme. In addition, during the period 1940 to 1944 technical correspondence schools 
were founded in each State in conjunction with the Commonwealth and these have 
become an important part of the system of technical education in the Australian States. 


The expansion of technical education in the last two decades has paralleled the 
yrowth of secondary production from predominantly scattered small-scale and light 
industry to more concentrated large-scale heavy industry utilizing advanced techniques. 
Technical colleges have always been linked with the industries from which they draw 
staff and students, but whereas formerly they produced skilled craftsmen they now also 
accept the responsibility for turning out persons capable of adapting themselves to swift 
technological changes and able to assume responsibilities of management and leadership. 
Furthermore, rapid changes in industrial methods call for a close connexion between 
college curricula and workshop practice in order that they may keep in step and so that 
applied research can make available to industry the results of pure research. The 
introduction of day training classes for apprentices is an indication of the development 
of this relationship between technical education and industry. 


The history of the development of technical education is one of increasing 
government support and control, increasing financial commitments by both State and 
Commonwealth Governments as well as considerable financial support and greater 
participation by industrial undertakings in the work of the colleges, increasing enrolments 
and facilities and the development of curricula and courses to meet new needs, and the 
growing realization of the need to recruit and train teaching staff in a systematic way. 


2. Teacher Training.—Another important feature of technical education relates to the 
training of teachers. Prior to the 1939-45 War technical colleges were staffed chiefly 
by men (and a few women) drawn from two sources. ‘They were cither trained teachers 
in the employment of the Education Department or technicians drawn from industry. 
Although some of the latter were highly qualified, the creat majority had not heen trained 
asteachers. In order to remedy this, there has been a move to develop schemes of training 
teehnical colloze teachers without breaking the important link provided by recruiting 
apecialist tradesmen to teach in the colleges. For example, since the 1939-45 War, New 
South Walss has extended a system whereby tradesmen-instruc ors receive « course of 
teacher training in buth yeneral educational theory and teaching method. After appoint- 
ment a teacher in 2 large centre attends clrsses for six hours each week during his first. year 
of service and two hours weekly thereafter until he has completed the training course. 
Correspondence courses and itinerant teachers care for the newly appointed teacher- 
instructor in country colleges. Modifications of this aspect are in operation in other 
States. Many technical teachers, principally of academic, commercial and domestic 
science subjects, hold trained teachers’ certificates from teachers’ colleges. 
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3. Colleges, Teachers and Students.—The numbers of colleges, teachers and enrolments 


of individual students during the years 1939 and 1950 to 1953 are given in the following 
table :-— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION : COLLEGES, TEACHERS AND ENROLMENTS. 
































Teachers. Individual Students Enrolled. 
State Colleges. 
| vue are Persons. ; Males. | Females. | Persons 
! is : 
New South Walcs— 1 
1939.. e os 24 { 3or 894 1,195 27.403 9,861 37,264 
1950.. a on 42 1,¢38 | 1,329 2,358 }(@)48,310 |(a)20,775 69,085 
1951... a i 44 935 947 1,882 |(a)42,513 (a@)20,652 63,165 
1952.. ie ar 40 984 1,032 2,016 (a)44,161 (a)22,820 66,981 
1953... 40 | 994 1,036 2,030 ,(4)45,226 (a)23,252 68,478 
Victuria— | i 
1939.. 30 817 456 1,273 21,158 7,686 28,844 
1950.. 36° 1,238 | 1,030 2,268 30.879 11,152 42,031 
I1Q5r.. 36 1,280 1,071 2,351 29,229 12,217 41,446 
1952.. 36 1,338 1,090 2,428 32.517 13,993 46.510 
1953.. 37 1,497 1,147 25644 35,511 14,304 | 49,815 
Queensland— | 
1939.. os ani 13 | 94 108 202 5,125 1,272 6,397 
1950.. oe Me 12 135 346 481 12,350 45551 16,901 
IQ51.. te oi 12 | 135 346 481 12,654 5,425 18,079 
1952.. 3 ee 12 137 354 491 13.849 5.953 19,802 
1953... . 12 | 143 361 504} 14,574 6,732 | 21,306 
South Australia— 
1939... 17) 104 212 316 6,390 3,331 9,721 
1950.. 5 ae 27 173 447 620 10,270 6,829 17,099 
1951.. fa ire 28 195 482 677 10,512 6,893 17.405 
1952.. ae 8 27 203 498 FOL 11,033 7,195 18,228 
1953-+ oe oe 27 2 494 703 11,439 6,863 18,302 
Westrto Australia— 
1939.. + 5 36 119 155 3,843 1,830 5,673 
1950.. a 15 131 264 395 75424 3:925 | 11,349 
1Q5l.. E aie 17 145 325 470 8,101 4,703 12,804 
1952.. as fe 17 | 150 321 480 7,995 5,284 13,279 
1953-. a 16 173 286 459 8,987 $5736 | 14,723 
Tarmania— 
1939.. + oo 5 41 94 135 936 380 1,316 
1950.. ad - 9 25 262 287 2,960 2,139 5,099 
IQ5I.. ts aye 9 34 284 318 3,356 1,924 5,280 
1952.. on + 9 37 275 312 3,085 2,440 5,525 
1953.- on . 9 56 292 348 3,382 25295 5,077 
Total—- 
1939... 94 1.393 1,883 3.276 | 64,855 | 24,360 | 89,215 
1950 141 2,740 3,669 6,409 | 112,193 495371 | 161.564 
1951 146 2,724 3.455 6,179 | 106,365 51,814 | 158,179 
1952 14t 2,858 3.570 6.428 | 112.640 57,685 | 170,325 
1953 141 3.072 3,616 6,688 | 119,119 59,182 | 178,301 


(a) Partly estimated. 


4. Expenditure.—The expenditure.on technical education in each State for 1953 is 
shown below :— 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION : EXPENDITURE, 1953. 
(Including Loan Fund Expenditure.) 














(£.) = 
: Salarie Total . Ve 
State. aga Mane Equipment.| Buildings. pxpeadi- bey oem Expendl- 
tenance. ture. Bares ture. 
New South Wales 1,954,916 | 91,305 | 519,808 |2,570,420 | 468,531 |2,101,889 
Victoria‘a) .. 2,326,373 40,062 | 889,306 {3,455,160 | 245,283 8 
Queensland. . 362,890 | 154,018 | 129,752 | 646,660 38,575 | 608,085 
South Australia 427,944 (b) 126,740 | 555,034 66,507 | 488,527 
Western Australia 400,430 (b) 19,746 | 419,576 20,828 | 398,748 
Tasmania .. 104,439 32,5€8 42,588 | 175,795 575 | 170,220 
Total 5,576,092 |_ 317,053 |f:727:340 17,826,645 | 840,299 “ 


(a) Inctudes expenditure on Junior Technical Schools. (6) Included with salaries and maintenance. 
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Fees and other receipts are paid into Consolidated Revenue in all States except 
Victovin, where they are retained and spent by the Technical School Councils. The 
expenditure on buildings is financed largely from loan moneys, the sums provided from 
this source in 1953 being :—New South Wales, £431,191 ; Victoria, £853,700 ; Queensland, 
£117,288; South Australia, £101,811 ; Western Australia, £2,501; and Tasmania, 
£37,978. 

The net expenditure on maintenance (including salaries) for technical education in 
Australia in 1953 amounted to 12s. 8d. per head of the mean population, as ecmpared 
with £5 134. 1d. per head expended on the net maintenance (including salaries) for 
primary and secondary education. 


§ 6. Commonwealth Activities. 


Although the primary responsibility for education rests with the Australian States, 
the Commonwealth Government is committed to a number of educational activities 
related to its other functions. For example. it maintains officer training colleges and 
education services for each of its Defence Services, a Sx sol of Pacific Administration 
for training administrators for Papua-New Guinea ana ~ School of Forestry. In each 
of the Australian Territories there is an education programme which provides for both 
the native and white children who live there. References to education in the Territories 
appear in Chapter V.—The Territories of Australia. 

The Commonwealth Office of Education, established in 1945, acts as the Common. 
wealth’s educational adviser, undertakes research work as Commonwealth activities 
require, and is the channel for liaison between Commonwealth and State educational 
authorities. This Office has responsibilities with regard to the education of migrants, 
the education of natives in the Northern Territory, the provision of scholarships at the 
tertiary level under the Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme and the Reconstruction 
Training Scheme, international relations including the association of Australia with the 
aims and activities of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Orcaniza- 
tion and the provision of scholarships and fellowships for sclected students under the 
Commonwealth Technical Co-operation Scheme, the UNESCO Fellowship Scheme and 
the South-East Asian Scholarship Scheme. 

The Australian Broadcasting Commission features school broadcasts and other 
educational broadcasts as part of its daily programmes. The Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization undertakes research, the results of which are 
made available to educational institutions. In 1951 the Commonwealth Government 
introduced a free-milk scheme for school children. This extended aservice which some 
State authorities were already providing for a proportion of the school population. 
Onder the Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme many ex-servicemen and 
women have received the training which has enabled them to enter many different 
trades and professions. 

The Commonwealth also assists a number of other bodies concerned with education. 
Besides grants to organizations such as the Australian Council for Educational Research 
and the National Fitness Council, Australian universities have received grants for 
specific purposes through the Universities Commission. 


§ 7. Australia and Internatienal Relations in Education. 


Despite its isolation, Australia has always been responsive to educational develop- 
ments in. oversea countries, particularly those in the United Kingdom, but it is only 
recently that it hes begun to make any considerable impact on educational thought 
overseas. 

In this connexion there have been important developments since the 1939-45 War. 
For instance there has been a remarkable increase in the volume of information on 
educational matters exchanged between Australia and South-East Asia, and Australia 
has participated in the Commonwealth Technical Co-operation Scheme and the United 
Nations Technical Assistance programme. 
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Perhaps the most important single factor behind the quickening of Australian 
interest in international cultural affairs has been membership of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. Australia has been a member since 
1946. Some eleven expert committecs m Australia are responsible for a wide and varied 
programme of activities on behalf of TNESCO. Their advice has helped to make Aus- 
tralia’s contribution to UNESCO International Conferenees and Seminars highly 
effective. Other work undertaken by these committees has included the supervision 
of studies relating to community attitudes towards international affairs, and to the 
assimilation of migrants, the conducting of seminars in Austrasisa, arranging for exhibi- 
tions and displays in Australia, and the publication of handbooks and brochures to assist 
teachers aud other persons in meeting the problems involved in educating for international 
understanding. 


The Australian National Advisory Committee for UNESCO, on which all the other 
committees are represented, advises the Commonwealth Government and co-ordinates 
the work of the specialist committees. 


§ 8. Universities. 


1. General.— The last quarter of a century has seen a marked increase in the number 
of students and staff, the establishment of three new universities and two new university 
colleges, and the provision in the older universities of additional courses. In spite of 
difficulties due, in some measure, to the economic depression of the 1930’s and a World 
War, this period has been one of significant development. 


2. University Expansion.—{i) Zhe Lstablishment of New Universities. The three 
new universities represent new departures in the Australian university tradition. 


(a) The Australian National University. By the Australian National University 
Act 1946, provision was made for the establishment of a university in the Australian 
Capital Territory. The university is required by the Act to provide facilities for post- 
graduate research including :—The School of Medical Research to be known as “ The 
John Curtin School of Medical Research”; The Research School of Physical Sciences; 
The Research School of Social Sciences; and The Research School of Pacific Studies. 


The Act also provides for the incorporation of the Canberra University College. In 
the first instance the Council has decided to concentrate on the establishment of the four 
Research Schools mentioned in the Act. 


The government of the university is vested in a Council consisting of two represen- 
tatives each of the Senate and the House of Representatives, up to eight nominated 
by the Governor-General, up to nine elected by Convocation, two elected by the students, 
and three elected by the academic staff ; up to three members may be co-opted and the 
Vice-Chancellor is an ex officio member. 


The senior academic body in the university is the Board of Graduate Studies of which 
all professors are members. The Board deals with questions affecting education, learning 
and research in the university. 


The Act provides for a statutory grant of £325,000 per annum and in addition a 
supplementary grant is made to meet the running costs. A separate vote is made for 
capital works. 


An area of 204 acres at Acton has been vested in the university. University House. 
a residential college for single members of the staff and the student body, was opened 
in February, 1954. University House also acts as the social centre for the whole 
university community. 
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The laboratories and office block for the Research Schoo! of Physical Sciences have 
been completed. The John Curtin School of Medical Research (with the exceptiua of the 
Department of Medical Chemistry which is at present located in the Wellcome Foundation, 
London) is housed in temporary laboratories on the university site. The construction 
of the permanent. building has been commenced and it is expected that it wil! be completed 
in 1956. The Research Schools of Social Sciences and Pacific Studies and the library 
are housed in existing buildings on the site. 


Fifteen professors and 77 other members of the academic staff have been appointed. 


Each department of the Research Schools accepts a small number of graduate 
students. Each student is assigned to a supervisor and pursues a course of research. 
Subject to certain conditions, the following degrees may be awarded by the University :— 
Master of Arts (M.A.); Master of Science (M.Sc.); Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D) ; 
Doctor of Letters (Litt.D.) ; Doctor of Science (D.Sc.) ; and Doctor of Laws (LL.D.). The 
Right Honourable Viscount Bruce of Melbourne is Chancellor of the University and Mr. 
L. G. Melville, C.B.E., is the Vice-Chancellor. Mr. R. A. Hohnen is the Registrar. 


Each of the Research Schools will eventually be headed by a Director. Professor 
M. L. Oliphant, F.R.S., is Director of the Research School of Physical Sciences and until 
further appointments can be made the following Deans have been appointed to act: 
Professor A. H. Ennor, Dean of the School of Medical Research ; Professor J. W. Davidson, 
Dean of the School of Pacific Studies, and Professor G. Sawer, Dean of the Research 
School of Social Sciences. In 1955 seventy-eight students were enrolled in the University. 


(b) The New South Wales University of Technology. Officially incorporated by the 
Technical Education and the New South Wales University of Technology Act of the 
New South Wales Parliament in April, 1949, the New South Wales University of 
Technology was established to provide facilitics for training and research in the fields 
of applied science and technology and to ensure a more adequate supply of highly skilled 
scientists and technologists to the expanding industries of Australia. 


The university is governed by a Council consisting of not more than 39 members 
representing Parliament, industry, commerce, the trade unions, technical education, 
professional bodies, the University of Sydney and the teaching staff and the graduate 
and under-graduate members of the University of Technology. The Chancellor of the 
Council is Mr. Wallace C. Wurth, C.M.G., Chairman of the New South Wales Public 
Service Board. The Vice-Chancellor of the university, who is also a member of the council, 
is Professor J. P. Baxter, O.B.E. 


The Council may provide courses in applied science, engineering technology, com- 
merce, industrial organization, and such related courses as it deems fit, and may after 
examination confer the several degrees of Bachelor, Master and Doctor, and such other 
degrees and such certificates in the nature of degrees or otherwise as it thinks fit. 


The Council is empowered to establish and maintain branches, departments or 
colleges of the university at Newcastle, Wollongong, Broken Hill or such other places 
in the State of New South Wales as it may approve. Under this authority, a college of the 
university was established at Newcastle in December, 1951. 


Under the guidance of a Developmental Council established on 8th July, 1947, the 
first courses leading to the degree of Bachelor of Engineering were instituted in 1948 in 
Civil, Electrical, Mechanical and Mining Engineering. Courses leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science were introduced in Applied Chemistry and Chemical Engineering 
in 1949, and in Applied Physics and Wool Technology in 1951. A first degree course 
in Architecture was established in 1950. In 1954, first degree courses in Food Technology, 
Metallurgy, and Applied Geology were established, and part-time degree courses in 
Applied Psychology were instituted in 1955. During 1954, part-time degree courses 
were introduced in Applied Biology, Applied Chemistry, Applied Geology, Chemical 
Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Food Technology, General 
Science, Industrial Chemistry, Leather Chemistry, Mechanical Engineering and 
Metallurgy. 
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Two features are emphasized in the planning of first degree courses of the University 
of Technology, namely, the inclusion of industrial experience as an essential part of the 
courses to supplement the laboratory and lecture-room work at the university, and the 
study, in all faculties, of humanities and social science subjects. 


By mutual agreement of the Council of the university and of the New South Wales 
Department of Technical Education the following diploma courses, formerly provided 
by the Department of Technical Education and requiring matriculation standard for 
admission, are now administered by the University of Technology : Aeronautica) 
Engineering, Applied Biology, Applied Chemistry, Architecture, Building, Chemical 
Engineering, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Food Technology, Leather 
Chemistry, Mechanical Engineering, Metallurgy, Mining Engineering, Naval Architecture, 
Optometry, Physics, Production Engineering, Quantity Surveying, Radio Engineering, 
Science and Secondary Metallurgy. 


In general, the full-time courses for the degree of Bachelor extend over four years. 
{n some courses (e.g.,Chemical Engineering) the Honours course requires a further year. 
The degree course in Architecture, Pass or Honours, is of six years’ duration. Part- 
time degree courses extend over six or seven years with an additional year for Honours. 
The diploma courses generally are of five stages of one year each, 


Special investigations may be carried out on problems of technology or applied 
science on request, and in respect of any special investigation the Council may charge 
an appropriate fee. 


Arts Coursee—In conjunction with the establishment of the University of New 
England in February, 1954, as an autonomous body with authority to confer degrees, 
arrangements were made to provide Arts courses at Newcastle University College in 
co-operation with the University of New England. Under these arrangements, the 
syllabuses of study are prescribed by the University of New England, which is also the 
examining body, and instruction is provided by members of the School of Humanities 
and Social Sciences of the University of Technology. 


Staff—The academic appointments are as follows :—Faculty of Applied Science— 
nine professors, three associate professors, 42 senior lecturers, 80 lecturers and 21 teaching 
fellows. Faculty of Engineering—four professors, two associate professors, 26 senior 
lecturers, 83 lecturers and 7 teaching fellows. Faculty of Architecture—one professor, 
one associate professor, four senior lecturers and nine lecturers. Faculty of Humanities 
and Social Sciences—two professors, one associate professor, 10 senior lecturers, 15 
lecturers and two teaching fellows. Faculty of Commerce—one professor. 


Library—The number of volumes in the library in 1954 was 57,000. (This figure 
covers the collections at the University Library at Kensington, at Newcastle University 
College Library, Tighes’ Hill, and university publications in the joint libraries of the 
university and the Department of Technical Education.) 


Buildings and Sites—Pending completion of its new buildings, the university has 
had at its disposal the facilities of the New South Wales Department of Technical 
Education. The first permanent building on the university site of 71 acres at Kensington, 
near Sydney, was officially opened on 16th April, 1955 and is now occupied by the Schools 
of Architecture and Building, Humanities and Social Sciences, Applied Physics, Textile 
Technology and Mining Engineering and Geology and the university administration. 
The Schools of Metallurgy and Chemical Engineering occupy eleven light frame buildings 
on the Kensington site. The Schools of Applied Psychology and Commerce were 
transferred to Kensington early in 1956. 


Student Hostel——The university conducts a student hostel at the university site at 
Kensington, where single room accommodation is available for approximately 200 
students. ; 
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{c) University of New England. The New England University College was estab- 
lished as a branch of the University of Sydney on rst January, 1938 by the Senate of the 
University of Sydney. It was established in accordance with the expressed wish of the 
people of northern New South Wales and for the purpose of providing education at 
university level for country students particularly. New England thus became the first 
experiment in university decentralization in Australia. 


The original gift to the University of Sydney in 1937 by the late T. R. Forster, of 

*‘ Abington ”, comprised the old homestead of “ Booloominbah ”, together with several 

. other buildings and 183 acres of land. The New South Wales Government bore the cost 

of converting the property to its present use and.of providing additional buildings. The 

Commonwealth Government made funds available under the Commonwealth Recon- 

struction Training Scheme for the erection of another large building to provide additional 
lecture rooms, laboratories and staff studies. 


By virtue of the University of New England Act 1953, the New England University 
College was incorporated as the University of New England. It came into legal existence 
as an independent university on 1st February, 1954, and, in addition to fulfilling dts 
previous functions, is now entitled to examine its own students and grant degrees and 
diplomas. The university is authorized by the Act to co-operate with the New South 
Wales University of Technology in the provision of degree courses at the Newcastle 
University College. 


‘There are at present four Faculties in the University of New England—The Faculty 
of Arts, which was established in 1938; the Faculty of Science, established in 1939 ; 
and the Faculties of Rural Science and Agricultural Economics, established in 1955. 


‘The university offers correspondence courses to external students in an adequate 
range of subjects leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


(ii) Canberra University College. Particulars were given in Official Year Book No. 39, 
pp. 227-8, concerning the Canberra University College, which was created in 1930 mainly 
to establish courses of lectures for degrees in co-operation with the University of Melbourne. 


(iii) Expansion within the Universities. An important administrative development 
in all universities has been the appointment of full-time salaried Vice-Chancellors or 
Principals. This has given much greater effectiveness to university administration. 


Within the past twenty years the appearance of some of the universities has altered 
to a striking extent. New permanent buildings and some temporary ones have been 
erected and new wings bave been added. An impressive expansion has been that taking 
place in Queensland where, since 1937, building has been proceeding upon a new site at 
St. Lucia, and, beginning with the transfer of some of the Engineering School in 1947, 
the university is being gradually moved into its new quarters. 


This very considerable building activity has been made necessary primarily by the 
vast expansion in student numbers from 9,000 in 1929 to 29,374 in 1954. There was 
a continued increase in university enrolments from 1929 to 1940 followed by a slight 
recession. In the closing year of the war, however, the number of students had risen 
beyond any previous figure, and rapid post-war expansion was responsible for a peak 
enrolment of 32,453 students in 1948. After 1948 the numbers deercased each year 
as ex-service personnel completed their training under the Commonweaith Reconstruction 
Training Scheme, but it is anticipated that by 1960 some 40,000 students will be enrolled 
in Australian universities. 
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3. Courses.—The post-war period has seen a noticeable expansion in the ranges of 
courses offered, particularly in the younger and smaller universities. New Faculties of 
Education were established in Western Australia and Qucensland. Two new Faculties 
of Dentistry, two of Commerce (Economics), three of Architecture and one each of 
Medicine, Law, Vetermary Science, Applied Science, and Engineering also came into 
being. 


Within existing faculties, many new departments were set up. In Engineering, 
specialist departments of Chemical and Acronautical Enginecring, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical, Mining and Metallurgical Engineering and Surveying have been instituted. 


In Medicine the most notable development has been the establishment of specialist 
courses leading to graduate diplomas in Radiology, Anaesthesia, Clinical Pathology. 
Ophthalmology, Laryngology, Gynaecology, Tropical Medicine, Dermatology and Psycho- 
logical Medicine at Melbourne and Sydney. 


In Science the smaller universities followed the development of those in Melbourne 
and Sydney by breaking up departments such as Biology into Zoology and Botany, etc., 
and adding new departments such as Bacteriology and Biochemistry. Melbourne and 
Sydney also introduced some new courses and a new degree in Forestry was introduced 
in each University. 


In Arts the same processes can be observed. New departments in Semitic Studies, 
Fine Arts, Music and Statistics were opened in various universities, and other departments 
were divided or sub-divided. The most prominent addition was the rapid development 
of Psychology departments which, in the post-war period, expanded into one of the 
biggest of the Arts departments. 


In the smaller faculties, similar innovations and expansions, reflecting an iner asing 
demand for specialized study, have taken place. Examples are the development of 
departments of Oriental Studies, Physical Education, Social Studies, Town and Country 
Planning and Criminology. 


In addition, however, there were several attempts to provide integrated general 
education courses within the faculties of Arts and Science. 


4. Research,—Australian universities have long been criticized for their lack of 
provision for graduate students, but in recent years a notable feature of student enrolments 
has been the steady increase in the number of higher degree students. Factors contributing 
to the extension of research and the training of graduate students have been :— 


(a) The Commonwealth Government grant begun in 1936 for the prosecution 
of research and the training of research workers in universities ; 


(b) the enlistment of university staffs on extensive research projects in connexion 
with the 1939-45 War; 


(c) the establishment of research schools like the Departments of Experimental 
Medicine and Metallurgical Research in Melbourne and the Australian 
National University in Canberra ; 


(d) the institution of the Ph.D. degree requiring two years of full-time graduate 
research ; and 


(e) the development of four-year honours courses for the degrees of B.A. and 
BSe. 


5. Services.—(i) General. The traditional division of the function of universities 
into teaching and research seems no longer applicable. A third function has been added 
in recent times, that of community service. The university has long been responsible 
for providing an important service to the community in the form of professional training 
in many fields and in a number of other intangible ways, but in recent years there has been 
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@ noticeable increase in the performance by university departments of direct and 
deliberate services to the community. This was most app2rent ia time of war when the 
universities whole-heartedly accepted the role given them by the Minister for War 
’ Organization of Industry when he said in 1942 to a meeting of the Vice-Chancellors, 
“the Government requires of the universities specific services, felling under two heads : 
(i) investigations and research into particular problems refeting to th: war effort : 
(ii) the trainiag of personnel with special qualifications f»: the armed services, war 
production and other essential needs’. Tho trend, however, was uoticeable before the 
1939-45 War and is still continuing. These services, which ur: of three main kinds, are 
dealt with hereunder. 


(ii) Service Research. This is a form of applied research in which a university 
department applies itself to the solution of a provlem of immediate practical importance 
to the community. The development of producer-yas units for use on mutor vehicles 
during the 1939-45 War, research on poliomyelitis, teopival food plants, bovine mastitis, 
and mosquito control are examples of work of this type recently undertaken in various 
university departments. 


° 


(iii) Applied Research. Closely associated with the kind of research just mentioned 
are the projects which are requested of the university by outside bodies and are usually 
in the field of applied research. Services of this kind are most frequently rendered by the 
engineering faculty. Testing work for government departments and private industry 
is carried out in almost every engincering department. In Melbourne, a Jarge number of 
reports on problems associated with ores and concentrates submitted from all over 
Australia have been issued by the Department of Mining. Research on servomechanisms 
for the Depxrtment of Supply, aerials for the R.A.A.F., the stability of power systems for 
the Electrical Research Board and studies on the site, materials and design for the Warra- 
gamba Dam are some of other tasks that have been undertaken. However, services of 
this kind are by no means confined to the technological field. They have been rendered 
by almost all university departments and not least by workers in the social sciences 
who have been called upon to investigate matters such a3 colour-vision tests for the Civil 
Aviation Department, the teaching of English to foreign-born immigrants and anthro- 
pological problems encountered in the administration of New Guinea. 


(iv) Advisory Services. Consultant and advisory services have come to ovcupy 
much of the time of the staff of many departments. There has been a long tradition of 
service in this field by members of the Departments of Agriculture and Medicine, and 
almost equally prominent have been the economists whose services were sought by 
governments and businesses in the depression period of the 1930's. The 1939-45 War 
saw an increase in demand for expert advice from university faculties and the seconding 
of personnel to government departments in considerable numbers. In the post-war 
period much of this demand has continued. Problems of land utilization have called 
for advice from agriculturalists, geographers and economists. Personnel and training 
problems in industry have required the services of psychologists and educationists. 
Scripts of school broadcasts have been written by scientists, and lecturers in English 
history, modern languages and political science. University physicists, chemists and 
medical staff have played an important role in recent defence programmes. Develop- 
mental schemes have needed the services of engineers, geologists and architects. 


6. The Commonwealth and the Universities{i) General. Commonwealth financial 
support for university activities may be regarded as having developed in three phases. 
Firstly, in the period up to 1939, Commonwealth interest in research projects carried out 
by or in collaboration with the universities led to the granting of increasing sums for this 
purpose. Secondly, during and after the 1939-45 War the Commonwealth extended 
assistance to university students, at first with the object of increasing the number of 
highly qualified people available for the war effort, then with the object of rehabilitating 
ex-servicemen and finally as a social service of benefit to the community. Thirdly, since 
1951, the Commonwealth has made special grants to the States for university purposes. 
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(ii) Grants for Research. The Commonwealth had given some support to research 
prior to 1926, chiefly through the Institute of Science and Industry, but the amount 
spent did not exceed £25,000 per annum. In 1926 the Institute was replaced by the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research (known since 1949 as the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization) with an annual appropriation of 
£250,000. It has since worked in close association with the universities. Both 
kinds of research, fundamental and applied, have at times occupied the attention of 
both the universities and the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization but, in general, the preliminary training of graduates in research work 
has been left to the universities. 


In 1936 the Commonwealth Government made a grant of £30,000 per annum for 
five years to Australian universitics for research in physical and biological sciences. 
This figure rose over the years to £100,000 in 1950 and was subsequently absorbed in 
the larger general grant which was then made available by the Commonwealth to the 
States for universities. These research grants, together with other Commonwealth 
payments for research purposes, totalled more than £34 million in 1950-51, compared 
with less than £500,000 in 1939-40. 


(iii) Assistance to Students. The Commonwealth Government in 1942 set up the 
Universities Commission to ensure that the flow of trained professional personnel from 
the universities would be sufficient to meet the nceds of the nation during the war and 
post-war periods. Selected university students were reserved from war service and were 
eligible for supplementary assistance of £104 per annum if living at home and £143 if 
living away from home. 


; Financial assistance to students was continued for five years after the end of the 
1939-45 War with some increases in living allowances and in 1951 the Commonwealth 
Scholarship Scheme was planned by the Universities Commission. 


Under this scheme 3,000 scholarships are allocated annually to the States on a 
population basis, 2 per cent. of them being reserved for students over the age of 25 
years. Awards are made on merit to students completing secondary courses and no 
tegard is paid to the income of the students or their parents. Scholarship holders have 
their fees paid and, subject to a means test, are eligible for a maximum allowance of 
£169 per annum (£240 Ios. for a student living away from home) and marricd scholars 
receive additional family allowances. At 30th June, 1954, there were 7,917 scholars 
in training at universities and 1,298 at other institutions. 


In addition to the above cligible ex-service personne! receive training at universities 
and similar institutions at Commonwealth expense under the Reconstruction Training 
Scheme. A general description of the scheme is to be found on page 240 of Officia) 
Year Book No. 39. The Commonwealth Government made available to the training 
institutions approximately £1 million for buildings and £500,000 for equipment and also 
paid all tuition fees and subsidies designed to meet the cost to the universities of the 
Reconstruction Trainees. 


At 30th June, 1954, 25,205 full-time and 19,519 part-time students had been 
selected for training under this scheme and more than 21,000 had successfully completed 
their courses. 


(iv) Commonwealth Grants to the States for University Purposes. Following a report 
submitted by a committee of inquiry appointed to report on university finances and 
requirements the Commonwealth passed the States Grants (Universities) Acts in 19§1, 
1953 and 1955 to enable grants to be made to the States for their universities. 
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The States Grants (Universities) Act No. 28 of 1955 (assented to 15th June, 1955) 
repealed the 1953 Act. Notwithstanding the repeal, a condition subject to which an 
amount of financial assistance was paid to a State under the 1953 Act continues to have 
effect in relation to that payment. The main provisions are summarized below :— 


Section 4 (1.).—If the sum of the fees and State grants received by a university 
during the year 1955 exceeds the amount specified in column 2 of the takle below, the 
grant to the State for that year is— 


(a) an amount equal to one-third of the excess, and 
(5) the amount shown in column 3 of the table. 


Section 4 (2.).—The maximum amount payable under Section 4 (1.) (a) above is 
shown in column 4. 


Section 5.—The State will, in the year in which payment is received, pay to the 
university concerned an amount equal to the grants received and will ensure that— 


(a) the grant under Section 4 (1.) (a) is applied for expenditure, not being capital 
expenditure, on university purposes ; 

(b) of the grant under Section 4 (1.) (b), the amount shown in column § is applied 
towards the teaching and administrative costs of the residential colleges 
of the university and the remainder for expenditure, not being capital 
expenditure, on university purposes. 


COMMONWEALTH GRANTS TO THE STATES FOR UNIVERSITY PURPOSES. 











(£.) 
: Amount for 
Amount of Finance eres tenne nd 
Fees and Assistance Payable trative 
University. Stote under under costs of 
Grants. Section 4 } Section 4 { pesidential 
(1.) (b). (1.) (a). Gallegea: 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
New South Wales 
University of Sydney . 783,369 | 271,623 222,000 10,500 
New South Wales University of Tech- 
nology 605,805 83,204 92,500 3,675 
University of New “England ae 64,164 13,229 14,800 350 
Victoria— 
University of Melbourne .. us 655,159 | 222,249 { 192,400 9,100 
Queensland— 
University of Queensland 8 309,260 94,528 101,750 4,375 
South Australia— 
University of Adelaide... a 272,394 95,173 | 101,750 4,375 
Western AustraJia— i 
University of Western Australia .. | 183,531 | 63.714 | 70,300 2,537 
Tasmania— | 
| 33,300 788 


University of Tasmania .. a 106,319 33,410 








fo Se ‘ 
2,980,010 | 877,130 ' 828,800 | 35,700 
i i 





7. Teaching and Research Staff.—The following table shows the number of professors, 
readers, associate and assistant professors, lecturers in charge, lecturers including senior 
lecturers and assistant lecturers (full-time and part-time), demonstrators (full-time) 
and tutors (full-time and part-time), and honorarv lecturers and demonstrators, on the 
teaching and research staffs of the universities during the year 1954. 
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UNIVERSITIES : TEACHING AND RESEARCH STAFF, 1954. 





: { 















































Readers. i 
| Asso- | 
ele De: Honor. 
‘ Pro- emonstrators 7 
| fessars, | Lecturers.(a) and Tutors.(5) ie 
University or College Pro- | Assistant! ion Total 
niversity or Coulee. fessors. Pro- ; oe a) 
isons, Derany 
ec- 
turers : | strators. 
in Full- Part- Full- | Part- 
Charge. | time. time. time. | time.(b) | 
1 
t 
Svdney a os 51 29 | 294 234 106 111 57 882 
Melbourne ia 43 36 214 115 83 gt 3 585 
Quesnsland (Brisbane) ee 30 21 149 17t 40 2 (e) 25 458 
Adelaide aut 30 109 82 13. 64 i 329 
Western Australia (Perth) 16+ 7 70 25 10 | 9 | fa 147 
Tasmania (Hobart) weg 15 | 4 47 14! 8; 88 
N.S.W. University of Tech- { | 
nology (Syduev) 13 8° 237 421 aI 5 ' Pe 700 
New England (Armidale, ! , 
N.S.W.) 5| II 34 16! 6) .. (@) 1 73 
Canberra University Cot- er 
lege ie __ 6 I 17 21 2 4 51 
Total .. oe 210 157 1,171 1,099 289 301 86 39313 
(2) Includes senior lecturers and assistant lecturers. (6) Excludes part-time demonstrators. 


(ec) Department of External Studies. 


The Conservatorium of Music in Sydney is attached to the Education Department, 
bnt in Melbourne and in Adelaide the Conservatorium of Music is under the control of 
the university. 


8. Students.—{i) Total. The number of students (of whom 510 males and 7 females 
were Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students), enrolled for courses 
at the universities for the year 1954 is shown in the following table :— 


UNIVERSITIES ; TOTAL STUDENTS ENROLLED, 1954. 























Diploma Courses. ; 
; Miscel- 
; 7 Degree | ——————————— | Certificate 
University or College. Coiees, Bost te Sah Courses, antic : Total.(a) 
Graduate. Graduate. 
Sydney .2 Ott 6,021 80 767 ne 166 | 6,983 
Melbourne (6) we 6,097 ar | 222 136 412 6,888 
Queensland (Brisbane) ae 3,045 22 | 419 386 279 4,112 
Adelaide . 2,431 135 | 693 is 856 4,115 
Western Australia (Perth) . 1,762 rs ec a 95 1,852 
Tasmania (Hobart) 513 33 24 60 79 699 
N.S.W. University of Tech- | 
nology (Sydney) 913 | 2,953 95 199 | 4,159 
New England (Armidale, 1 
N.S.W.) 212 24 | 3 239 
Canberra University College 219 15 93 327 
Total oe -» | 21,213 315 | 5,093 677 2,182 29,374 
(a) Adjustment made for students enrolled for more than one course. (b) Includes six students 


enrolled but attending Canberra University College. 


Of the total students in 1954, 23,113 were males and 6,261 females. Included in 
those enrolled for degrees were 73 enrolled for higher degree courses ia Sydney, 213 in 
Melbourne, 79 in Queensland, 198 in Adelaide, 86 in Western Australia, 14 in Tasmania, 
165 at the New South Wales University of Technology, 5 at the New England University 
and 22 at the Canberra University College. 
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(ii) New Students Enrolled. The number of new students (of whom 15 males were 
Commonwealth Reconstruction Training Scheme students) enrolled for courses at the 
universitics during the year 1954 is shown in the following table :— 


UNIVERSITIES : NEW STUDENTS ENROLLED, oat: 





| Diploma Courses. 


| Degree eee ad Misee]- 











University or College. Courses. Bate | Saks Courses, | Rrra Total.(a) 
Graduate} Graduate ! et 
i : 
Svydnev .. Be es 1,587 ree 245 ee 56, 1,889 
Melbourne ae 1,261 4 | 55 25 135) 1,480 
Queensland (Brisbane) ae 651 3 167 | 89 153 1,060 
Adelaide . 529 29! 202 3 290 | 1,050 
Western Australia (Perth) . 454 Mio) si Ab Se | 20 474 
Tasmania (Hobart) 147 | 10. 23 27 207 
N.S.W. University of Tech- \ 
nology (Svdney) 282 = 581 38 113 1,014 
New England (Armidale, 
NS.W.,) 68 A Gh oe, 3 71 
Canberra University College 82 oa 5 | ig 50 | t44_ 
Total a ye 5,061 37 | 1,265 175 856 | 7,389 





(a) Adjustment made for students enrolled for more than one course. 


Of the total new students enrolled in 1954, 5,364 were males and 2,005 females. 
Included in those enrolled for degrees were 2 enrolled for higher degree courses in Sydney, 
ro in Melbourne, 5 in Queensland, 43 in Adelaide, 5 in Western Australia, 2 in Tasmania, 
33 at the New South Wales University of Technology, 2 at the New England University, 
and 8 at the Canberra University College. 


9. University Income for General Activities:—The income of the universities is 
derived principally from State and Commonwealth Government grants (including capital 
grants), students’ fees, and income from private foundations, etc. From all sources 
other than new bequests the income during 1954 for general university functions was 
as shown in the table below. In South Australia, Government grants and income from 
private foundations include amounts in respect of the Waite Agricultural Research 
Institute. 

UNIVERSITIES : INCOME FOR GENERAL ACTIVITIES, 1954. 























teak (£.) 
| | ead | 
University or College. cca ica ras Dividends | Other. Total. 
ni 
Donations. 

Svdney . es .- | 1,045,089 | 524,546 | 59,791 35.472 | 1,664,898 
Melbourne Pe 916,961 428,330 475423 22,226 | 1,414,940 
Queensland (Brisbane) a2 622,328 135,612 19,618 17,018 794,576 
Adelaide 677,134 60,336 51,397 14,228 | 803,095 
Western Australia (Perth) .. 441,553 21,827 8,705 32,293 | 504,378 
Tasmania (Hobart) 213,238 26,619 | 621 4,568 | 245,046 

N.S.W. University of Tech- i : 
nology (Sydney) 1,557,524 | 50,367 ! 3,356 | 1,611,247 

New England (Armidale, | | j : 
N.S.W.) (2) j 45477 | 3-6 | 396 | = 33,576 4935775 

Australian National Uniser- ; 

versity (Canlerra) 1,499,000 | 453 | 22,776 | 41,475 . 14563,704 
Canherra University College ___ 65,750 | 6,725 | st 813 |___73,288 
Total—Revenue .. - | 5,889,536 | 1,264,141 | 210,727 205,025 7,569,429 
Capital .. ++ | 1-509,518 | | | 1,599,518 





{a) Period rst February to 31st December, 1954. 
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10. Principal University Benefactions.—In -earlier issues of the Official Year Book 
information was given in some detail in regard to the extent to which the universities 
have benefited from private munificence. (See Year Book No. 40, pages 467-8). 


11. University Expenditure for General Activifies—Tbe principal item of disburse- 
ments from revenue under the general university activities consists of the maintenance 
of the teaching and research staff, representing 69.3 per cent. of the total in 1954 compared 
with 70.4 per cent. in 1953. 

The following table shows the expenditure including capital expenditure during the 
year 1954 :-— 

UNIVERSITIES : EXPENDITURE FOR GENERAL ACTIVITIES, 1954. 
(£.) 


Maintenance of— 




















Other 
3 . Admints- | Teaching | 4 4 P 
University or College. . S]. 5 including | “Total. 
tration. id P. ¥ 

ee esearch: a Libraries. Buildings.) 

Depart- | Grounds. I 

4 ments. Bs = 
Sydney .. zed sk 184,197, I 5141298 153,581| 53,026] 84,42713,616,523 
Melbourne «. | 124,T 311 ;O0I 954! 140,508} 54,317] 106,060|1,426,979 
Queensland (Brisbane) se | 55,882| 639,992} 61,935) 37,187| 29,092) 824,088 
Adelaide . 71,426, 512, 179) 74,989; 39,852) 30,689] 729,126 
Western Australia. (Perth) . 38,372| 318,868 59,925! 23,725| 76,867} 517,757 


Tasmania (Hobart) 


25,890 175,201| 20,914} 175420] 9,003} 249,328 
N.S.W. University of Tech- 





nology (Sydney) : 104,806, 953.4741 90,450} 39,580} .422,937}1;611,247 
New England (Armidale, | | j 

‘N.S-W.)(a) -- | 26,141] 97,169 18,444) 8,465} 84,144] 234,363 
Australian National Uni- ' | 

-versity (Canberra) 84,300, 476,704] 71,955] 40,857} 824,334)t,4¢98,150 
Canberra University College 12,592. 48, 785 1,890 9,273 3,358} 75,898 
Total—Revenue .. 724,919 5,166,092) 658,715) 323,702| 577,313|7,450,741 





Capital... ‘ 2,818 199,523] 35,876) 
(a) Farid ast February to 31st December, 1954. 


1,094, 501 1,332,718 





12, Funds for Special Purposes,—(i) General, The tables shown in paragraphs g 
and 11 relate to general university activities while the following show the financial 
position of the Special Purpose Funds which in the main are for special research purposes. 

(ii) Income for Special Purposes. The following table shows the main items of 
income for the year 1954 :— 


UNIVERSITIES : INCOME FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES, 1954. 




















= (£.) 
Interest. | 
-Govern- | Rent,and} Public Special 
University or College. ment | Dividends} Examina-| Research | Other. Total. 
Grants. and tion Fees.| Grants. 
Donations. : 

Sydney ... B -. | 355,000, 50,558] -. | 264,337) 53,06] 731,064 
Melbourn -» | 176,751) 251,140| 68,103] 59,227] 44,5641 599,794 
Queensland (Brisbane) ise 8,250| 40,403} 39,620] 15,548] 15,063] 118,884 
Adelaide . - | 13.495] 9,735) 17,712| 33.274) 8,200] 82,316 
Western Australia (Perth) . a 23,879| 23,989! 31,191 2;677| 81,736 
Tasmania (Hobart) 59513 3,39¢ 4,120; 16,222 443} 29,688 
N.S.W. University of Tech- 1 ’ 

nology (Svdney) 135,971 I, 19€ = 18,332} 10,213} 165,712 
New England (Armidale, ¢ 

N.S.W.)(a) me ae 3,008} Se 9L9 3,927 
Australian National Univer- ; 

‘sity (Cankerra) . ae 1,781 Sea 2,801 860 5442 
Canberra University College 1 12,495 228)... 1,350 14,073 
Total—Revenue_ .. -. | 274,538] 213,252| 153,544] 435,601 1z5,689 1,145,024 

Capital oo «+ | 492,937} 181,075 oe 7,500} 6,400) 687,912 











ta) Period zt February to 31st December, 1954. 
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(iii) Expenditure for Special Purposes. The following table shows the main items 
uf expenditure for the year 1954 :— 


UNIVERSITIES : EXPENDITURE FOR SPECIAL PURPOSES, 1954. 


























(£.) 
i Special Oth Public | Schotar- Oth | 
University or College. | Bates Special ba ed } Poa including | Total. 
(Research).} PUFPOSES: | Expenses.:” etc, | Buildings. 
4 | 1 A 
| 
Sydney .. = 134,287] 83,723; .. ‘ 16,856) 15,673] 249,039 
Melbourne a 111,266] 112,629, 60,479, 6,327; 119,925] 410,626 
Queensland (Brisbane) - | 23,445) 26,2 43,956: 5,834} 3,073] 102,574 
Adelaide . -+ | 52,2901 5,967) 19,389, 2,057. - 792703 
Wostern Australia (Perth) - - ; 30,902 265) 22,335| 31,741! 4.047) 69,290 
NSW. Unvonity of ‘Tech- | us We 7459 oad 15,603 
is nology lereg an : 10,453] 17,676) .. , 5,995! -- 34,124 
ew nglan rmidale, ; 
N.S.W.)( (a) : 996) ee sf by 3 2651 126 1,387 
Australian National Univer- | ‘ 
sity (Canlerra) . a ee a 3:254, 35884 
Canberra Dniversity College | 3,047; 5,855 ae 2,615 me 9,517 
Total—Revenue 5) "362628 2425713 e868 | 535775! 37,303) 845,038 
Capital a 13,116 9,068) ge eas 108,795! 130,970 
i ' 





(a) Period ret February to 31st December, 1954. 


13 Degrees Conferred, etc.—The following table shows the number of degrees 
conferred and diplomas and certificates granted for males and females separately, at 
each university during the year 1954:— 

UNIVERSITIES : DEGREES CONFERRED, AND DIPLOMAS AND CERTIFICATES 
GRANTED, 1954. 



































: ; N.S.W. 
. Mel- | Queens- Ade- Western i Tas- 
Sydney. | pourne.| land. Jaide. |Australia.| mania. Univ. Aust, 
Tech. 
Course eS eee 
M. | F. 1 M.] F u. | ¥ u.| ale lar M.] F. u. | 
Hegrecs— a i ‘ 
Arts ++ | 17) 137} 165) 122 44) 3 391 26' 50; 37: 20 17 ..J. 489 370 
Law es 59 48; 4 3 9 { 3.- ~qde. 4 19g! IT 
Commerce or | | j | ; | 
Economics .. 65 a) 338, 16) 27; 3 9] .- tootid os eek: Mp 227; a1 
Education... | q 1 6 .. T] as | Sa se BY eae mer 28, 3 
Science +. | 436, 45, 223) 36] 53) a7l 75, 21 51) 8 38 2 28]. 484' 129 
Medicine(a) .. 429 77 150, 18| 68 8 Bo) ell eae ee eee jee 727, 109 
Engineering .. { ey .. 92, .. 1 $2] .- 52, | 22) 2! 6 53! - 364, ry 
Agriculture .. 28! or} 23f 2] oa 8 1 9 Mg Be ayn 39004 
Veterinary | : | ! ' ' | 
Science Me 37, 3) Ij... ri] .. ex . i eit a 49, 3 
Dentistry =... 9 a! gg! 4) 38) 0b sal Cael Cla 178, 43 
Music es ee Ki 15) | ee pee a ers i ve & 15 
Architecture .. 16 3 30,_ 6, jase iets en tte | 52,4 
Total =... ; 3,113) 277, 818, 277] 317, 60; 277: 7. 760) p 535 _20 81) .. 12,819 680 
ope Poe ee Ee caw pee pea 
Diplomas  (Post- ' 4 ; 
raduate}— ae | } | H } 
Education ..| 68, 57, 40, 31{ 22) 10, 22 6 otl.. ar 7 .. |. | 164) 92 
Medicine = 20 3°20; a A a 
Other | soc eno ales oils | eet ees cee ar ae | 47 
Tota} ..' 89 60!” 60, 331 er 10 22 6 rw. ur? + 208 96 
Diplomas —_ (Sub- i H Wear eco (=: i ' | 
Graduate)... basse 130, 73) BL Liee ten fe 7245, 22 277) 155 
Certificates xa rao ee vfs | 75, 8 «155. {16 7 10 8 eqe | 7%] 23 











(a) Separate degrees for M.is. and B.S. are conferred at the Sydney University ; this fact has to be 
taken into account to arrive at the nuniter who qualify to practise as medical practitioners. 
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§ 9. Further Education. 


x. General.—Beyond the schools, colleges and universities there are agencies engaged 
in less direct educational work which cannot be readily assessed and described. Among 
them are the mass media of communications (press, film and radio) which are powerful 
educational forces-—whether they are used specifically to disseminate information such as 
new agricultural techniques or preventive health measures, or on the other hand in a 
much more general way to exert a powerful influence on the cultural level of the population. 
There are also bodies such as adult education authorities, libraries, art galleries and 
museums which aim at catering for the educational requirements of particular groups. 


2. Adult Education.—(i) New South Wales. University Department of Tutorial 
Classes. In 1914 the University Senate established a Department of Tutorial Classes 
to provide classes and study groups along the lines of similar work in England. The 
Department conducts tutorial classes in a variety of subjects, grouped under the broad 
headings of social, political and economic studies; history and international affairs ; 
psychology ; philosophy; literature and drama; foreign languages; child study; 
music and art. Courses range from 9 to 28 lectures, and some go on from first to second 
and sometimes fourth year. 

Since 1938 the Department has conducted a discussion group scheme, designed to 
provide country people in particular with opportunities for group study of the same 
type of subjects as are studied in its tutorial classes, and in 1946 made provision in the 
“kits” scheme for groups of people interested in activities such as play reading and 
performance, writing, public speaking, painting and music-making, rather than discussion. 
In all the Department enrolled 6,140 students for continuous work in classes and groups 
in 1955. The Department also produced the Current Affairs Bulletin which is issued 
fortnightly and distributed widely to educational bodies, groups, business organizations 
and individual subscribers in Australia and overseas. 

A library service is provided to all students in classes and groups by the Adult 
Education Section of the Public Library of New South Wales, and finance for the Depart- 
ment’s activities is provided by university appropriation (£15,237 in 1955), Government 
Adult, Education Extension Grant (£21,488 in 1955) and from other fees. 

(ii) Victoria. The Council of Adult Education is a statutory body, with a basic 
annual grant of £25,000. Its expenditure was £64,000 in 1953-54. The Council organizes 
evening classes, summer and week-end schools, public lectures, sends drama and music 
to the country centres through its Travelling Theatre and Music Tours, co-operates with 
the National Gallery of Victoria in the organization of a Travelling Art Exhibition, 
operates an extensive system of discussion groups in Victoria and provides service for 
country dramatic and music societies. 

(iii) Queensland. Facilities for. adult education are provided by the State 
Government, working through the Board of Adult Education. Attendance at all courses 
is free. In 1954 courses were provided in 56 towns and film screenings were conducted 
in many of these as well as in 66 other places, arrangements being made from Brisbane 
and the five country towns where centres are established. The total attendance recorded 
at 5,098 lectures, group meetings, etc., was 138,715. Subjects most in demand were 
English literature, English expression, psychology, travel talks, music and art appreciation, 
handicrafts and photography. 

Three thousand students were enrolled in Brisbane and about four times that number 
attended country courses. The total expenditure of £36,695 in 1953-54 was borne by 
the Government. 

(iv) South Australia. Since 1917 the University of Adelaide, through the Joint 
Committee for Tutorial Classes, has provided each year in the metropolitan area series 
of tutorial classes, lecture classes and study circles on a wide range of subjects of cultural 
and current interest, for people who have no intention of proceeding to a degree or 
diploma and are unable to attend the ordinary university courses. The fee is £1 158. 
a course and is paid to the Workers’ Educational Association, which accepts the respon- 
sibility for organizing the classes. The enrolment for these classes in 1953 was 1,238. 
The Joint Committee extends its activities into the larger country centres by sending 
art exhibitions and plays on tour, lending boxes of books and arranging lectures and 
film screenings. 
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(v) Western Avstrolia. In Western Australia the policy of the Adult Education 
Board is to provide men and women of varying educational attainments in courtry 
districts az well as in the metropolitan area with facilities for the constructive use of 
leisure by use of head or hands and in such a way as to stimulate in the individual a 
sense of citizenship and to encourage community activitits am ng groups. 

The Bvuard organizes Iccture classes, summer schorls and dixeussicn groups, sends 
music, drama and ballet companics to country towns, and encourages the activities of 
local organizations. The Board was principally responsible for the commencement of 
the Festival of Perth, which is now in its fourth year. The Festival is held during the 
summer months of January, February and March and consists of high quality orchestral 
and dramatic presentations and the screening of films. The Festival is held in open-air 
theatres and other locations in the metropolitan area. 

(vi) Tasmania. Although some form of adult education has existed since 1913 it 
was not until 1948 that provision was made by Iegi-laticn for the formation of an Adult 
Education Board to plan and develop adult education in Tasmania and to assist other 
bodies actively engaged in adult education. 

The executive officer of the Board is the Director of Adult Education, at Hobart, 
under whose direction three Regional Officers crganize adult education in areas each 
covering approximately onc-third of the State, and a fourth is organizer for Hobart. 
In Hobart and Burnie there are also Deputy Regional Officers. 

In 1955 there were 519 courses in all subjects, with an enrolment of approximately 
6,000 students. The State Government grant in 1955-56 was £33,500 and additional 
income amounted to about £6,000. Subjects taught include crafts, drama, public 
speaking, languages, psychology, world affairs, geology, economics and painting. One 
hundred recitals of music, 50 theatrical performances, 65 showings of documentary 
films and 60 lectures by visitors from overseas were given for the most part in the smaller 
communities of the State under the auspices of the Board. Each January a summer 
school is held which is attended by about 120 students; to this parents are en-ourazed 
to bring their children, who are cared for separately. Subjects studied at the summer 
school include international affairs, literature, drama, music and crafts. 


3 Workers’ Educational Associations ——In 1913, Workers’ Educational Associations 
were formed in all the States of Australia, and later in New Zealand. The movement 
has for its object the bringing of the university into closer relationship with the community 
in general, and providing for the higher education of the workers in civic and cultural 
subjects. 

In Victoria the Association has been superseded by the Council of Adult Education, 
a statutory body appointed by the Government. A Statutory Board has also been 
appointed in Queensland. Direct grants are made by the Governments of New South 
Wales and South Australia. Grants in 1952, for classes and discussion groups organized 
by the Association and serviced by their respective State universities in these two States, 
were as follows :—New South Wales, £32,590, 110 tutorial classes, 120 discussion groups 
(taking 181 separate courses) and 57 kit groups; South Australia, £5,000, 34 tutorial 
olasses and extension lectures at country centres. 

Grants from fees from the Tutorial Classes amounting to £10,850 were made to the 
Association in New South Wales for both organizing work and a teaching service. The 
teaching service in 1952 included 25 classes, 5 summer schools (two each of 10 days, 
one of 7 days, and 2 of 5 days), 24 week-end schools, 37 public lectures (mainly in short 
courses of 3 lectures), 63 lectures to various organizations, and 35 broadcast talks. In 
South Australia the Association receives a grant of £812 for general organizing purposes. 
tn Tasmania the Arsociation received a grant of £1,000 from the Adult Education Board 
and 108 lectures were org:-nized in 1952, mostly in short series from 3 to 12. The Associa- 
tion's primary intercst has heen in subjects related to social change such as industrial 
history, econcmics, political science and sociology. In recent years, however. there has 
been a substuntia! inciees« in the number of classes studying psychology, history, 
literature, music, drama «nd popular scicnee. 


4. The New Education Fellowship.—The New Education Fellowship is a world 
organization of patents, educators, and other citizens interested in the development 
of new educational practices. It was founded in London in 1915 and spread to Australia 
at the time of a regional conference held here in 1937. There are now sections in each 
State. 
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One of its principal functions is the organization of periodic conferences, to which 
leading oversea educators are invited. Sessions are usually held in each of the capitals 
and in various country centres, thus enabling oversea leaders of educational thought 
to influence considerable numbers of Australian teachers and others. Conferences of 
this type were held in 1937, 1946, 1949 and 1951. 


§ 10. Libraries. 


‘1. General—The Munn-Pitt Report of 1935 greatly stimulated interest in libraries 
and librarianship throughout Australia. This is seen in the rapid development of 
Hbraries in all States, all of which havo now passed legislation to increase library 
services, and in the establishment in 1937 of the Australian Institute of Librarians 
to improve the standard of librarianship. This body was reconstituted in 1949 
as the Library Association of Australia, its functions now including the promotion 
and improvement of libraries and library services. The Association conducts annual 
examinations for which students are prepared by courses of instruction in all States. 
Formal library schools exist in the National Library, Canberra, and the Public Libraries 
at Sydney and Melbourne. 


2. Commonwealth.—{i) Commonwealth National Library. This library grew 
directly from the Library of the Commonwealth Parliament established in 1901. Whilst 
providing, as a primary responsibility, for the general reading and reference needs of 
the Members of the Parliament, it has developed into a central source of information for 
the Government and its departments and other agencies. The close association of the 
National Library with the Central Government follows the pattern of the Library of 
Congress at Washington, U.S.A. Like the latter, it has also inherited the basic elements 
of the national library concept of the older countries of Europe: that a national library 
ls the proper place to collect the national literature systematically and to make it known 
and available for use, and that it isa place to which the most profound scholars may turn 
with confidence for what is most significant in the literature of other countries. 


Through its Legislative Reference Branch the National Library aims to provide for 
the Parliament and the Government an up-to-date reservoir of fact and opinion on public 
issues both domestic and foreign. In addition to assembling material, the staff compiles 
bibliographies and reference guides to the literature on special subjects and in 1954 handled 
1,347 inquiries involving special search. A further service to the Government flows 
from the activities of the Archives Division, a central element in the Government 
machinery for the management and preservation of its records. Archival repositories 
for Commonwealth records are maintained in Canberra, Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane 
and Adelaide, and one is to be opened shortly in Perth. 


As well as the governmenta! record of national life and development the National 
Library systematically collects and preserves Australian books, periodicals, newspapers, 
government publications, pictures, prints, manuscripts, maps, moving-picture films and 
sound recordings. It is assisted by the Copyright Act 1912-1950, which requires one 
copy of all material printed in Australia to be deposited in the Library and has been 
enriched by the acquisition of such notable collections as the Petherick collection of 
16,500 items in 1911, the Cook manuscripts in 1923, the Cumpston collection on Public 
Health in Australia in 1936, the Mathews ornithological collection in 1940, and the 
Ferguson sociological collection now being transferred to the Library. A special feature of 
the Library’s Australian work is the copying on microfilm of all important unique material 
overseas relating to Australia, including more than a million pages in the Public Record 
Office in London. 


The Library fulfils its obligations to make Australian publications widely known, 
both at home and abroad, through a series of select lists which include Australian Public 
Affairs Information Service (monthly) and Australian Books (annual) and full biblio- 
graphies in the monthly List of Australian Government Publications and Books Published 
in Australia, cumulated as the Annual Catalogue of Australian Publications. Collections 
of Australian books are maintained by the Library at all posts at which Australia is 
officially represented abroad. In London and New York the National Library main- 
tains and staffs Australian Reference Libraries. 
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The Library is the central library of documentary and educational films and the 
non-theatrical film-distributing agency in Australia for the Australian National Film 
Board, and its film collection contains nearly 5,000 titles, together with Australian 
historical films and a great number of film strips. Special efforts are being made to 
discover and preserve samples of early Australian film-making. 


Local library services are provided by the Library for the residents of the Australian 
Capital Territory, the Northern Territory, the Territory of Papua-New Guinea, Norfolk 
Island and Nauru. 


The National Library’s collections contain more than 400,000 volumes, together 
with very extensive holdings of pamphlets, pictures, prints, maps, manuscripts and 
microfilm, and about 34 million feet of moving-picture films and its permanent and 
temporary holdings of archives were, in 1955, approximately 100,000 cubic feet. Special 
features of the Library’s book collections are its strong holdings of Australiana, materiala 
relating to the Pacific area and to East and South-East Asia, the publications of foreign 
governments and of international organizations, works in the social services and in 
particular in political and economic science. 


(ii) Patent Office Library. The library of the Commonwealth Patent Office, Canberra, 
contains over 56,000 volumes. Patent specifications of inventions are received from the 
principal countries of the world, and a wide range of technical literature and periodicala 
is available. 


(iti) The Australian War Memorial Library. In the War Memorial library are housed the 
documentary and pictorial records of Australia’s fighting Services, collected during and 
after both wold wars. This mass of material is constantly being augmented by the 
addition of books, periodicals and other records covering contempurary trends and events 
in the field of military history and science, as well as records of earlier wars in which 
Australian troops participated. 


The printed records section contains approximately 50,000 volumes, a large collection 
of military maps, newscuttings and newspapers, sound recordings of war leaders and 
personulities, war posters and postage stamps. Many personal collections by distinguished 
soldiers and historical documents relating to the wars have also been placed in the 
Memorial’s custody. 

Written records comprise correspondence files of headquarters and units of both 
world wars, and the original war diaries compiled from day to day by each unit during 
its existence. 

The collection of official war photographs covering the 1914~18 and 1939-45 Wars 
numbers over 250,0c0, and a similar collection of official motion picture film depicting 
Australia at war totals about 4 million feet. 

Facilities for public research are not yet fully developed, but all requests for informa- 
tion are met where practicable. 


(iv) Other Departmental Libraries. The following Commonwealth authorities in 
Canberra have specialized collections in their own fields, and in addition draw largely 
on the National Library :—Attorney-General’s Department, Commonwealth Bureau of 
Census and Statistics, Commonwealth Forestry and Timber Bureau, Department of 
Trade, Department of Primary Production, Department of External Affairs, Department 
of Territorics, Department of Health, Department of National Development, Comman- 
wealth Public Service Board, Department of Customs and Excise, Department of Worka 
and News and Information Bureau of the Department of the Interior. 

The Department of Labour and National Service has its main library in Meibourne, 
and branch libraries in Sydney and Adelaide. Other departmental libraries in Melbourne 
are those of the Department of Air, Department of Defence, Department of Social Servicer, 
Repatriation Commission and Postmaster-General’s Department. The library of the 
Commonwealth Office of Education is in Sydney. 


(v} Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. The head office 
in East Melbourne maintains a library covering all branches of science except the medical 
sciences. In addition, each division and section of the Organization has its own library ; 
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together, these form a series of specialist libraries covering such subjects as food 
preservation, horticulture, fisheries, entomology, botany, agriculture, veterinary science, 
animal husbandry, building research, dairy products, etc. There are 22 such branches, 
each with its own staff varying in number from one to sixteen. and also smaller collections 
under the care of research officers aided bv visiting librarians. Ten of the bra iches are 
in Victoria, eight in New South Wales, two in South Australia, and one each in the 
Australian Capital Territory and Queensland. The head office library maintains a 
nnion catalogue of the holdings of al] C.8.1.R.0. libraries, and small union catalogues 
are being developed among groups of branch libraries with similar interests. |The 
collections are particularly strong in the’ publications of oversea scientific and technical 
research institutions, with many of which exchange relations exist. The general public 
may have acccss to these materials for reference purposes. 


3. States.—(i) Afetropolitan Public Libraries. In each of the capital cities there is a 
well equipped public library, the libraries in Melbourne and Sydney especially comparing 
very favourably with similiar institutions elsewhere in the world. The following state- 
ment gives the number of volumes in the public library of each capital city at 30th June, 
1954. t— 

METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 30th JUNE, 1954. 





Nuwber of Volumes in— 

















City. Ordinary . Country Total. 
ates nes Lending ‘ Lending 
pane ns Branch. ; Branch, 
pees son eet Sor: | a ne re 
Canberra. (a) oy os 400,000 et : (bd) 400,000 
Sydney... Se .. | (c) 487,496 (d) . 160,197 | (e) 647,693 
Melbourne 7 ar 617,075 90,944 39,226 74.7845 
Brisbane x ite | 115,546 a 29,236 144,782 
Adelaide .. me .. | 175,919 34,369 | (f) 56,870 207,158 
Perth ae cay 196,357 = 3,027 199,384 
Hobart .. | 51,233 29,463 | (g) 161,831 242,527 
Darwin ! 200 os {h) 20,300 20,500 
(a) Commonwealth National Library, including Parliamentary Section. (6) Books are lent to 
libraries or students throughout Australia whenever necessary for research work. (ce) Includes 
155,885 volumes in the Mitchel] Library. (d@) The maintenance and control of the ordinary lending 
branch of the Public Library at. Sydney were transferred in 1008 to the Municipal Council. In 1954, 
books in this library numbered 135,890. (e) Includes 10,000 volumes in the Dixon Library and 
2,069 in the Model School Librery. (f) Includes 8,308 volumes in the Children’s Branch. 
(g) Includes 97,301 volumes in the Children’s Branch. (A) Ordinary and Country Lending Liranch 


and 300 volumes in the Children’s Branch. 

(ii} New South Wales. The Free Library Movement in New South Wales. founded 
for the establishment of a system of public libraries on the basis suggested in the Munn- 
Pitt Report of 1935, helped to pave the way for the Library Act 1930, which was fully 
proclaimed as from 1st January, 1944. The Library Board was fully constituted in 
1944, and came into effective operation in September of that year. One hundred and 
thirty-eight Councils have adopted the Library Act and during 1953-54 spent £275,135 
on their libraries from rates, as well as £132,560 rec.ived in subsidy. There are 130 
libraries of which 5 are in Sydney, 22 in suburbs of Sydney, 5 in Greater Newcastle and 
98 in country municipalities and shires. These librarics contain 1,002,500 volumes. 

New South Wales departmental libraries are staffed by officers seconded frem the 
State Library, which also provides a central book-buying and master cataloguing service 
for departmental libraries, and for municipal] and shire libraries constituted under the 1939 
Act. The State Library also manages the librarics of the University Tutorial Classes 
and the Workers’ Educational Association. 

The Country Circulation Department forwards books on loan to State schools, to 
Schools of Arts and to individual students. During 1953-54, 111,101 books were lent 
to small State schools, 38,199 to Schools of Arts and small country libraries, 306 to the 
Far Western Division, and 11,007 on special loan for extended periods to shire and 
municipal libraries and to Lord Howe Island, while 29,340 reference works were lent to 
individual country students. 
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The Mitchell Library in Sydney, of more than 60,000 volumes and pamphlets and 
300 p.intings, principally relating to Australasia and the Southern Pacific, and then 
valued at £100,000, was bequeathed to the trustees of the Public Library in 1907 by Mr. 
D.S. Mitchell, together with an endowment of £70,000. The testator stipulated that the 
regulations of the British Museum were to be adopted as far as possible, hence the librrry 
is the resort of specialists. There are now 155.885 volumes in the library, in addition 
to valuable manuscripts, collections of Australian postage and fiscal stamps, and various 
pictures, coins, etc. 

In Neweastle the collection given by Dr. Roland Pope, worth £10,000, is housed 
at the School of Arts. 

Other important libraries in New South Wales are the Australian Museum, 31,268 
volumes; Teachers’ Colleges, 141,998; Technical Education Branch, 59,504; Publie 
Schools, 1,384,201 ; Railways Institute, 136,498; Road Transport and Tramways 
Institute, 50,900; Cooper Library of the New South Wales Public Schoo! Teachers’ 
Federation, 17,467 ; and the Library at the National Herbarium, 10,000 volumes, At 
30th June, 1955, the Parliamentary Library contained 116,808 volumes. 


(iii) Victoria. Until the establishment of the Free Library Service Board in 1947, 
the only public library facilities available in Victoria except from the State Public Library 
and one or two Metropolitan Municipal Libraries were those offered by about 200 out- 
modecd Mechanics’ Institute Libraries situated in country areas all over the State. The 
Board’s policy has been to substitute fur these inadequate services an efficient system 
of adequately stocked, modern public libraries controlled by local Municipal Councils 
and subsidized by the Eoard. Since the Board’s inception 65 municipalities, comprising 
1,189.898 of the State’s pupulation, have estallished libraries. Of these, 17 are in the 
city, serving 788,248 people, and 49 in the country, serving 401,650 people. The amount 
of £137,000 was paid to the Councils in library subsidy for the year 1954-55 and a total 
of £253,213 was expended in Municipal Library Service for the same year. There are 
589.900 books available to the communities in which libraries are established and 
combined circulation figures were 3,700.000 as at 30th September, 1954. 

A feature of the services provided in the country is the number of co-operative or 
regional library groups now being developed. These services, of which there are 8, 
comprising a total of 28 Councils, consist of groups of Councils which pool their financial 
resources, book-stocks and trained staff, in order to provide more comprehensive, 
efficient library facilities. 


(iv) Queensland. Prior to 1945 Queensland’s library needs were met by the State 
Public Library, established in 1902 and administered by the Chief Secretary’s Department, 
and by Schools of Arts or similar libraries in metropolitan and country districts supported 
by members’ subscriptions. The Libraries Act 1943 constituted a Library Board “ to 
attain efit ient co-ordination and improvement of the library facilities of the State with 
the object of placing such facilities on a sound basis for the benefit and educational 
improvement of the citizens generally throughout the State ”. 

The contro] and management of the Public Library has been entrusted to the Board, 
which had built up the book collection to 144,782 volumes in 1953-54. The Libraries 
Act Amendment Act of 1949 provides fur the deposit in the Public Library of a copy 
vf all books, pamphlets, maps and other printed materi] published in Queensland. 
A country extension service for people residing outside the metropolitan area is now 
operating on a limited scale. Its book collection numbered 29,236 in 1953-54. 

The Board endeavours to encourage the establishment of new library services and 
the extension of existing facilities by subsidizing local bodies on a £1 for £1 basis for the 
purchase of books and the cost of library space and equipment. The number of local 
bodies subsidized was 98 in 1953-54. 

The Act empowers local authorities to establish library facilities. In 1955, 32 local 
authorities were conducting library services, and several others have indicated that they 
will do so in the near future. The Brisbane City Council has established nine libraries, 
of which five have separate children’s collections, and hopes to increase the number 
to 28. 

The Oxley Memorial Library was established in 1926 to promote the study of 
Australian literature, literature relating to Australia and Queensland historical material. 
Since 1946 it has been administered as a department of the Public Library, and the 
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collection kept segregated. During the year 1953-54 its holdings in volumes increased 
from 16,710 to 17,168. A valuable addition in 1950 was the L’Estrange collection of 
Queensland stamps. 

The library of the Parliament of Queensland was established in 1860. At 30th June, 
1955y the library held 81,206 books and pamphlets, consisting of official publications 
and books devoted largely to history and the social sciences. The cataloguing and 
reclassification of the library commenced in 1948. The library is entitled to a copy 
of every book published in Queensland. 


(v) South Australia. Following the Price Report of 1937, the Publie Library of 
South Australia was separated from the Museum and Art Gallery early in 1940 and became 
& government department, administered by a Principal Librarian and a Libraries Board. 

In the reference department there are about 176,000 volumes and seating for 300 
readers. Most of the books may be borrowed. Over 3,000 periodicals are filed, and 
the collection of newspapers includes every newspaper printed in South Australia. 
There are 34,400 volumes in the Tending department available to persons living in the 
metropolitan area, and the Country Lending Service has 48,560 volumes, of which more 
than half are suitable for children. 

The Research Service specializes in scientific and technical inquiries, and supple- 
ments the resources of the Public Library by borrowing from other libraries and by 
obtaining microfilm copies of material not available locally. It has an extensive collection 
of trade catalogues. 

The library of the Parliament of South Australia held approximately 65,000 volumes 
at. 318st- December, 1955. 

The Institutes Association in 1954 comprised 231 suburban and country librartes 
with 746,661 volumes. 


(vi) Western Australia. In 1955 the Library Board of Western Australia was made 
responsible for all forms of public library services throughout the State, to which the 
State Government contributes funds. 

The Board has the following major functions :— 

(a) To encourage local authorities throughout the State to establish public 
libraries and to provide as a State subsidy all books and bibliographical] 
services necessary for such libraries when established ; 

(6) To administer for a limited period a former scheme of monetary grants of | 
up to £50 per annum to local authorities which maintain public libraries ; 

(c) To administer the State Library ; 

(d) To advise the Government on all matters relating to libraries ; 

(e) To provide for the training of librarians. 

Local public libraries are subsidized on a £1 for £1 basis; the local authority 
providing accommodation and staffing and the Board all books and related services. 

Books are provided on a minimum basis of one volume per head of the population 
af the district concerned, and if the cost of so doing exceeds the local costs of the local 
suthority a balancing payment is made to the Board to equalize the expenditure. All 
books throughout the State are available at any library, on request to the Board. All 
cataloguing is done by the Board. The first library under this scheme was opened in 
August, 1954 and at 31st December, 1955, 14 libraries had been established. The Board’s 
book stock at that date was 42,000. 

Prior to the establishment of the Library Board, in 1944 the Government appointed 
a Country Free Lending Libraries Committee to make small grants to local authorities 
for library purposes. That Committee has now been merged with the Board and its 
activities will cease in about 1962, and will be replaced by the full service of the Board. 

The State Library was established in 1887 in commemoration of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee. At present it contains some 200,000 bound volumes. It is now the reference 
division of the State library service and, in addition to providing the norma! facilities 
af a reference library for the metropolitan area, extends its service throughout the State 
through local public libraries. The Local History section of the State Library is wholly 
responsible for the custody and management of the State archives and contains much of 
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the-historical material of the Western Australian Historical Society. Many of the early 
newspapers of the State, private diaries and other articles are being microfilmed for 
permanent preservation. 

The University of Western Australia, through its Adult Education Board, manages 
the Adult Education Library of some 12,000 volumes of general reading and fiction. 
Books are sent to country readers by post. 

There are some 40 to 50 special libraries in government departments and industria} 
firtas, 

(vii) Tasmania. Library service in Tasmania has expanded rapidly during the past 
few years. Under the Libraries Act 1943 the Tasmanian Library Board was constituted, 
and the State Library of Tasmania was established on 1st January, 1944. The Board, 
in addition to administering the State Library headquarters in Hobart, is responsible 
for the extension of library services throughout the State and for the control of State 
aid. Municipalities adopting the Act spend the proceeds of local rates on library 
premises, salaries and maintenance, and books for permanent retention. State aid is 
provided in the form of books of a value equal to the amount collected in rates, which 
are exchanged at intervals. In Launceston State aid is given in cash. In 1953-54 
the Launceston City Council contributed £6,079 and £6,168 was received in State aid. 

Of the 49 municipalities in the State, 36 have adopted the Act and seven libraries 
have been established with the support of the Hydro-Electric Commission. 

The State Library provides lending and reference services for the people of Hobart 
and operates a reference service for people throughout the State. In addition, it conducta 
screenings of documentary films, recitals of recorded music, summer schools, lectures, 
library weeks in country centres, puppetry demonstrations, etc. 

The Parliamentary Library works in close collaboration with the State Library, 
which provides a reference officer to serve members during session, and undertakes 
to catalogue all new books added to the library as well as supplying recreational reading. 


4. University Librartes.—The libraries of the Australian universities provide material 
aot only for the education of graduates and undergraduates, but also for scholars, research 
workers and practical investigators all over the continent. Much of the material they 
contain is not available elsewhere, for although in most cases smaller, they are in many 
directions more highly specialized than the public libraries. They lend to one another 
and to State and private institutions as well as to individual investigators. Each of 
them is governed by a librarian, who is responsible asa rule to an executive sub- 
committee and a committee which is practically co-extensive with the professional staff. 
In size, the library of the University of Sydney is the fourth library in Australia, and 
the libraries of the Universities of Melbourne and Adelaide are respectively seventh 
and ninth. The following table shows the sizes and rates of growth and expenditure 
of the Australian university libraries; it is impossible to give borrowing statistics, as 
they differ too widely to be comparable without much explanation. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES, 1954. 





University or College. | Volumes. 














| at ee Expenditure. 

{ 

| £ 

epaney a 26 as s | See 8,650 53,026 
elbourne me ae aa 205,601 , 93479 51,317 
Queensland... ee ae i 124,004 | 6,489 37,187 
Diaksas ee ma ws na 190,784 7;:963 39,852 
Western Australia oe s sh 121,561 ; 6,407 235725 
Tasmania 83,000 35716 17,420 
New South Wales University of Technology 57,009 , 11,512 39,580 
New England . 27,591 2,432 8,465 
Australian National Un’ versity . $s 100,588 | 8,886 40,857 


Canberra University College te ne 19,539 3,306 95273 
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The first books were bought for the library of the University of Sydney as early 
as 1851; only since 1910, however, has it possessed a building of its own. It is named 
after the principal benefactor, Thomas Fisher, who bequeathed to it in 1885 the sum of 
£30,000. It contains an up-to-date bookstack of glass and steel and a fine reading room 
in which, since the beginning of 1941, about 18,000 volumes of the collection have been 
made available on open access shelves. In addition, members of the teaching staff 
and certain classes of undergraduates are admitted to the bookstacks ; all readers are 
encouraged to borrow freely. The library possesses a large number of periodicals, 
especially scientific, valuable collections of seventeenth-century pamphlets and 
Elizabethan translations from the classics, and an extensive collection of Australian 
literature. Besides medical and law branches, there are a number of departmental 
libraries. 


Early in 1854 the University of Melbourne made its first allocation for books, but 
the library was housed in temporary quarters for a number of years. In recent years 
the university authorities have treated the library generously, and there have been some 
welcome benefactions, but accommodation is insufficient and a new library building is a 
pressing need of the university. The W. L. Baillieu Trust has made available the first 
instalments of a £100,000 gift for building purposes. All the books are accessible on 
open shelves, and though the library is intended primarily for reference purposes, 
borrowing, except of text-books and certain valuable volumes, is made as easy as 
possible. The library is administered from the centrally situated general library ; 
there is a large medical branch library specially rich in periodicals, and smaller branch 
libraries in some of the science departments. 


The library of the University of Queensland, founded in 1911, began with £3,000 
worth of books, £2,000 having been raised by public subscription and £1,000 granted 
by the Government. The main library is now in its own building in the new University 
at St. Lucia. 


The Adelaide University library bears the title of its original benefactor, Robert 
Barr Smith, who, with members of his family in and after 1892, gave the university 
about £50,000 for library purposes. Some 20,000 volumes are shelved in the reading 
room and are available to the ordinary student. Up-to-date steel bookstacks provide 
accommodation for about 100,000 volumes. Borrowing facilities are available to all 
matriculated students, to country students and to graduates. There are medical and 
law departmental libraries. The medical library has on permanent loan the collection 
of the Institute of Medical and Veterinary Science, and also incorporates the library 
of the British Medical Association (South Australian Branch). 


In the University of Western Australia the first permanent library staff wag not 
appointed until 1927. Provision of permanent library accommodation was not possible 
when the university moved to its present site, and space and facilities have consequently 
been inadequate. Extensions to the temporary quarters were made in 1946. The whole 
collection, consisting of about 122,000 volumes, is accessible on open shelves, and there 
are several departmental libraries. A special feature is the use made of students’ 
co-operation. 


The library of the University of Tasmania was founded in 1893, but for many 
years it comprised little more than a collection of text-books. In 1913 a substantial 
increase of funds was allotted and important gitts were received. 1n 1919 it was organized 
for the first time in accordance with modern library practice. A full-time librarian 
was appointed for the first time at the end of 1945, and the staff has increased from 
two to ten. The library is now providing a cataloguing service for the library of the 
Royal Society of Tasmania. 


The New England University library was founded in 1938, and bears the name 
of its first benefactor, Sir William Dixson. At the end of 1954 it contained 27,591 
volumes, mainly on open shelves. 


The Canberra University College library was established in 1938. At the end of 
1954 it contained 19,539 volumes, which are on open shelves; reference books may be 
borrowed. 
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The library of the Australian National University is unique in that it is designed 
:9 serve the research staff of a wholly post-graduate institution. It specializes in the 
fields of the physical and medical! sciences, excluding clinical materials. In the social 
sciences and Pacific studies consideration is given to the holdings of the Commonwealth 
National Library to avoid unnecessary duplication. The library was established in 
1948 and operated in Melbourne until December, 1950, when it was transferred to 
Canberra. In 1954 the collection comprised 100,588 volumes, including a special 
collection of 25,000 volumes in Oriental languages. 


5. Children’s Libraries and School J.ibraries.—(i) General. A survey conducted 
early in 1946 revealed that only a small proportion of children was being catered for by 
adequate library service. The effective use made of the few existing children’s libraries 
is proof that the growing interest in this branch of library work will be well rewarded. 


(ii) New South Wales. Children’s libraries are being developed as departments of 
municipal and shire libraries. Three formerly independent children’s libraries at 
Mosman, Wollongong and Moss Vale are now departments of municipal and shire 
libraries and have greatly increased budgets. 


Schoo! library work is fostered by the State Library in co-operation with the 
Education Department. A “ Model School Library ” has been established, and vacation 
classes for teacher-librarians are held. 


(iii) Victoria. Since 1943-44 children’s libraries have shared an annual grant of £500 
between them, the number participating in 1950 being 34. 


The Education Department is making provision for libraries in new schools being 
erected. Where accommodation is available in existing schools, grants of up to £4 for 
£1 are provided to furnish and equip libraries. In addition, the Government subsidizes 
the purchase of approved books on the basis of £1 for £1, or £2 for £1, according to the 
size of the school, to a maximum grant of £60 per annum. 


With the assistance of school committees and municipalities, subsidized by the 
Department, many country districts have established circulating group libraries. Boxes 
of books are circulated to all schools in the group, changes being made at the commence- 
ment of each school term. Financed by a bequest from the late William Gillies, a 
scheme of circulating libraries for small schools, ‘particularly in remote areas, has been 
operating for some years. 


The Department has a Library Services Officer with a small staff to advise and 
assist schools in the organization of libraries. A number of Education Department 
teachers have been trained at the Library Schon] of the Pnblic Library of Victoria, 
and an increasing number of schools have well-equipped library rooms with trained 
teacher-librarians in charge. 


(iv) Queensland. The purchase of books in State school libraries in Queensland 
is financed by school committees and parents’ associations, with a subsidy from the 
Department of Public Instruction on a £1 for £1 basis. 


In 1037 @& system of Circulating Supplementary Readers was commenced. Booka 
are graded for age levels and are moved from school to school, sufficient copies of each 
book for a whole class being sent, and reading being done in school. There are 96,0co0 
such books now in use, the distribution at present being confined to primary schools. 


(v) South Australia. A Children’s Library of 8,300 volumes is used by school 
classes and individual children living in the metropolitan area. Books of fiction are lent to 
children of fourteen years and over, while other books may be borrowed by children of 


any age. 
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(vi) Western Australia. For schools with more than two teachers, including high 
schools and technical schools, a £1 for £1 subsidy up to £50 is granted each year. New 
primary schools are provided with a room for a library, while high schools and some 
technical schools have a teacher acting as Jibrarian. 


For schools with one or two teachers there are two services. Through the Small 
Schools Fixed Library Service reference books up to the value of £15 are supplied annually 
to be kept permanently in the school. The Charles Hadley Travelling Library provides 
recreational reading, and operates 320 boxes which can be exchanged every three months 
through a local school acting as distributing centre for a district. The Government grants 
£250 per annum for this service, and the participating schools contribute the commission 
received from the Commonwealth Savings Bank for the teachers’ services—about £200. 


Children in isolated country areas are catered for by books sent out by the State 
Correspondence Schools Library. The children are kept in touch with the library by 
means of radio talks and leaflets issued periodically. There is as yet no general scheme 
to serve children in the metropolitan area. 


The Federation of Police and Citizens Boys’ Clubs of Western Australia aims at 
establishing a system of circulating boxes of books at an estimated cost of £10,000. 
Books are in circulation to 44 centres, of which 15 are Police Boys’ Clubs, 24 State 
schools, and 5 children’s libraries. 


Western Australian Children’s Book Council Inc. was incorporated in 1948 and 
receives a government grant to assist its work of interesting local authorities in estab- 
lishing children’s free libraries. 


(vii) Tasmania. The Lady Clark Memorial Children’s Libraries, at the State 
Library, Hobart, aim to serve all children in Tasmania with books, They work through 
the municipal authorities ; at 30th June, 1954, 55 children’s libraries had been established 
in 49 municipalities, including Hobart, and in six special Hydro-eleotrig districts, 
children’s books being provided on a population basis. 


Practically all State secondary schools in Tasmania have libraries, with full-time 
librarians in four of them. The libraries of the Friends’ School, Hobart, and the Hobart 
High School are among the foremost of their kind in Australia. 


A Schools’ Library Service assists with loans of curriculum books, and provides 
advice and guidance in the use of books. In 1953 the number of schools receiving service 
was 115 and the number of books issued was 7,924. The majority of primary schools 
have libraries ; most area school, in particular, have good ones. 


The Education Department sends, each year, selected students or teachers to the 
Library School in Sydney. 


6. Special Libraries.—Before the 1939-45 War the number of special libraries, apart 
from those maintained by government departments, was small, but during recent years 
many manufacturing, commercial, research and other firms, as well as statutory bodies, 
have found it necessary to establish special libraries to serve their specialist or other staff. 
These libraries, which are most numerous in Sydney and Melbourne, are being increasingly 
staffed by trained librarians. 


7. Microfiims.—The following libraries supply microfilm or photostat copies of 
material, usually at a small charge (the letter ‘‘ P ” signifies photostat supplied and ‘“M” 
microfilm supplied) :—Awustralian Capital Territory—Australian War Memorial (P), 
Commonwealth National Library (PM), C.S.1.R.0.(M); New South Wales—Metropolitan 
Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board (P), Public Library of New South Wales (M), 
Sandards Association of Australia (P), School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine 
{M), Tisher Library, University of Sydney (PM); Victoria—Commonwealth Serum 
Laboratories (P), Technical Information Section, Munitions Supply Laboratories (PM), 
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Public Library of Victoria (M), Standards Association of Australia (Melbourne Branch) 
(P), University of Melbourne (PM), C.S.[.R.O. (3{); Queensland—Public Library (P) ; 
South Australia—Public Library of South Australia (PM), University of Adelaide (PM), 
Waite Agricultural Research Institute (P); Western Australia—State Library (PM) ; 
Tasmania—University of Tasmania (PM). 


§ 11. Public Museums. 


The Australian Museum in Sydney, founded in 1836, is the oldest institution of its 
kind in Australia. In addition to possessing fine collections of the usual objects found in 
kindred institutions, the Museum contains a very valuable and complete set of specimens 
of Australian fauna. The cost of construction of the building to 30th June, 1954 was 
£87,660. The number of visitors to the institution during 1953-54 was 259.773, and 
the average attendance on week-days 602, and on Sundays 1,373. The expenditure 
for 1953-54 amounted to £57,881. A valuable library containing 33,551 volumes is 
attached to the Museum. Courses of evening popular lectures are delivered and lecturers 
also visit distant suburbs and country districts, and afternoon lectures for school 
children are provided. Nature talks are also broadcast by radio. Representative 
collections illustrative of the natural wealth of the country are to be found in the 
Agricultural and Forestry Museum and the Mining and Geological Museum. The latter 
institution prepares collections of specimens to be used as teaching aids to country 
schools. The “ Nicholson ” Museum of Antiquities, the “‘ Macleay ’” Museum of Natural 
History and the Museum of Normal and Morbid Anatomy attached to the University, 
and the National Herbarium and Botanical Museum at the Sydney Botanic Gardens, 
are all accessible to the public. There is a Museum of Technology and Science in 
Sydney with branches in four country centres. Expenditure during the year 1953-54 
was £51,616. Valuable research work is being performed by the scientific staff in 
connexion with oil and other products of the eucalyptus and the gums, kinos, tanning 
materials, and other economic products of native vegetation generally. 


The National Museum at Melbourne, devoted to natural history, geology and 
ethnology, is located in the eastern section of the Public Library Building. The 
National Art Gallery is situated in the same building. The Museum of Applied Science, 
also housed under the same roof, contained at 30th June, 1951, 23,423 exhibits which 
covered applied and economic aspects of all branches of science. There is a fine Museum 
of Botany and Plant Products in the Melbourne Botanic Gardens. In addition to 
the large collection in the geological museum attached to the Mines Department in 
Melbourne, well-equipped museums of mining and geological specimens are established 
in connexion with the School of Mines in the chief mining districts. 


The Queensland Museum, founded in 1855, comprises exhibited and reference 
collections of zoology, geology and ethnology. It is maintained entirely by the State 
Government, and the cost of the building at 30th June, 1954 was £42,638. Expenditure 
for the year 1953-54 was £21,304. The collections are principally, but not exclusively, 
Australian ; there is, for example, the excellent series of ethnological material formed 
by Sir William McGregor in New Guinea. The publication is Memoirs of the Queensland 
Museum which was preceded by the Annals of the Queensland Museum. The library 
is extensive and valuable, and of great assistance to research workers in the State. 

The Queensland Geological Survey Museum has branches in Townsville, opened in 
1886, and in Brisbane, opened in 1892. 

The South Australian Museum has considerable collections of most branches of 
aatural history and was attended by 150,000 visitors in 1953-54. Cost of construction 
of the museum building was £65,000. In 1953-54 expenditure was £36,100, 

The Western Australian Museum and Art Gallery contains altogether 214,413 
specimens, of an estimated value of £107,750. The Museum, Art Gallery and Library are 
housed in one building. At 30th June, 1954, the structure was valued at £65,500. 
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There are two museums in Tasmania~—the Tasmanian Museum at Hobart, and the 
Victoria Museum and Art Gallery at Launceston—both of which contain valuable 
collections of botanical, mineral and miscellaneous products. The museums received 
aid from the Government during 1953-54 to the extent of £14,000. The cost of con- 
struction in each case is included in that of art galleries given below. 


§ 12. Public Art Galleries. 


The National Art Gallery of New South Wales originated in the Academy of Art 
founded in 1871. Cost of construction of the present building amounted to about 
£96,000. At the end of 1953 its contents comprised 1,162 oil paintings, 749 water colours, 
1,986 black and white, 239 statuary and bronzes, and 1,304 ceramics, works in metal and 
miscellaneous, Since 1895, loan collections of pictures have been forwarded regularly 
for exhibition in important country towns. 


The National Gallery at Melbourne at 30th June, 1953 contained 970 oil paintings, 
7,200 objects of statuary, bronzes, ceramics, etc., and 7,440 water colour drawings, 
engravings and photographs, The Gallery is situated in the same building as the 
Museum and Public Library, the total cost of construction being £439,000, The ex- 
penditure on the Public Library, Art Gallery and Museum in 1953-54 was £232,786, 
Cost of purchases during 1952-53 was £7,286. Several munificent bequests have been 
made to the institution. That of Mr. Alfred Felton, given in 1904, amounts to about 
£8,000 per annum. In 1913, Mr. John Connell presented his collection of art furniture, 
silver, pictures, etc., the whole being valued at £10,000. There are provincial art galleries 
at Ararat, Bendigo, Castlemaine, Shepparton, St. Arnaud and Warrnambool, and 
periodically, pictures are sent on loan from the National Gallery, 


The Queensland National Art Gallery, Brisbane, maintained by the State Govern- 
ment, was founded in 1895. A Director was appointed in 1950, in which year the interior 
of the Gallery was remodelled. More recently an Art Museum and a Print Room have 
been opened. At 30th June, 1954, there were on view 340 oil paintings, 190 water colours, 
298 black and white, and 50 pieces of statuary, together with 151 various prints, mosaics, 
and miniatures. Exclusive of exhibits on loan, the contents are valued at about 
£25,160. Visitors during the year averaged 1,154 on Sundays and 367 on week-days. 


The Art Gallery at Adelaide dates from 1880, when the Government expended 
£2,000 in the purchase of pictures, which were exhibited in the Public Library Building 
in 1882. The liberality of private citizens caused the Gallery rapidly to outgrow the 
accommodation provided for it in 1889 at the Exhibition Building, and on the receipt 
of a bequest of £25,000 from the late Sir Thomas Elder, the Government erected the 
present building, which was opened in April, 1900. The Gallery also received bequests 
of £16,500 in 1903 from the estate of Dr. Morgan Thomas, and valuable prints and £3,000 
in 1907 from Mr. David Murray. In 1935 Mr. Alex Melrose gave £10,000 for the extension 
of the building. At 30th June, 1954 there were in the Gallery 1,545 paintings in oil 
and water colours, 572 drawings and black and white, and 105 items of statuary, the 
contents being valued at £102,000. The cost of construction of the Art Gallery amounted 
to £48,000. The expenditire during 1953-54 was £18,500. 


The foundation stone of the present Art Gallery at Perth in Western Australia was 
laid in 1901, and the Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery are all situated in the one 
structure. The collection comprises 246 oil paintings, 163 water colours, 419 black and 
white, 277 statuary, and 1,497 ceramic and other art objects, the whole being valued at 
£35,000. Cost of construction of the building amounted to £10,000. 


In Tasmania, the Art Gallery at Hobart was opened in 1887. At June, 1954 the 
contents consisted of 152 oil paintings, 127 water colours, 114 black and white, 3 statuary 
and 132 etchings, engravings, etc. The cost of construction of the building was £4,500. 
Expenditure in 1953-54 was £16,065. 
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The Art Gallery at Launceston was erected in 1888 at a cost of £6,000, and opened 
on 2nd April, 1891. Only a small proportion of the contents belongs to the gallery, 
the bulk of the pictures being obtained on loan. At June, 1954 there were on view 53 
oil paintings, 25 water colours, 4 black and white, and 3 miscellaneous exhibits. Ex- 
penditure in 1953-54 was £8,656. 


§ 13. Scientific Societies. 


1. Royal Societies.—In earlier issues of the Official Year Book an outline was 
given of the origin and progress of the Royal Society in each State. The accompanying 
table contains the latest available statistical information regarding these institutions, 
the headquarters of which are in the capital cities. 


ROYAL SOCIETIES, 1954. 





Mel- | Bris. : Ade- 








Particulars. Sydney.| ,ourne.: bane. | laide. | Perth. | Hobart. Can- 
“] a é berra. 
Year of foundation as a 1866 1854 1884 | 1880 1914 1843 1930 
Number of inembers ae a 354 252 , 250 | 174 198 486 139 
Volumes of transactions issued .. 88 99 | 65 | 77 37 88 wa 
Number of books in library sve 30,000 | 23,100 47,968 | 19,600 4,500 | 30,070 
Societies on exchange lis i 404 355 | 270 | 215 202 ; 303 as 
Income ar ls £ 2,177 1,573 - 643 | 2,800 152 ' 1,251 68 
Expenditure £1 2,509 | 2,212 45I | 3,100 174! 1,250 56 





2. The Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science.— 
This Association was founded in 1887. Its headquarters are at Science House, 
Gloucester Street, Sydney, and meetings are held at intervals of approximately eighteen 
months within the various States and in the Dominion of New Zealand. The next 
meeting is scheduled to take place in Dunedin in January, 1957. 


3. Other Scientific Societies—The Linnean Society of New South Wales, with 
headquarters in Sydney, was founded in 1874. Sir William Macleay, who died in 1891, 
during his lifetime and by his will endowed the society to the amountof £67,000, which 
has been increased by investment to approximately £100,000. The Society offers 
annually to graduates of the University of Sydney, who are members of the Society and 
resident in New South Wales, research fellowships (Linnean Macleay Fellowships) in 
various branches of natural history. Two fellowships were awarded in 1955. The 
library comprises some 18,000 volumes. Eighty volumes of Proceedings have been 
issued, and the Society exchanges with about 300 kindred institutions and universities 
throughout the world. The membership at the end of 1955 was 236. 


The British Astronomical Society has a branch in Sydney, and in each of the States 
the British Medical Association has a branch. 


In addition to the societies enumerated above, there arc various others in each 
State devoted to branches of scientific investigation. 


§ 14. State Expenditure on Education, Science and Art. 


The expenditure in each State on education, science and art during the year 1953-54 
is shown in the following table. Owing to the details not being available in all States, 
the figures exclude officers’ pensions and superannuation, pay-roll tax, and interest 
and sinking fund on capital expended on buildings. The cost of the medical and dental 
inspection of school children is also excluded, as this service is more appropriately 
classified under Public Health, etc.. 
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STATE EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART, 1953-54. 




















_ (£7000.) 

Expenditure from— | Net 
State. 3 aa tae Savas Receipts. Expendi- 

| Revenue. Loan. eoue Total. | ture. 
New South Wales .. - 27,807 5,281 i: 33,088 675 32,413 
Victoria... -. | 19,506 4,867 ae 22,373 |(a@) 244 22,129 
Queensland. . .. | 8,231 855 335 9,421 243 | 9,178 
South Australia .. ' 5,993 840 | ie 6,833 285; 6,548 
Western Australia .. 53574 | 853 | 6,427 126 0,30 
Tasmania .. oe) 2,791 837 3,608 II | 3.597 
Total .. | 67,882 | 13,533 335 | 81,750 1,584 | 80,166 








(a) In addition, fees in respect of technical education amounting to £245,283 were received and spent 
by the School Councils. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


Each State has its own separate judicial system, the Commonwealth jurisdiction 
being confined to the High Court of Australia (largely a Court of Appeal intermediate to 
the Privy Council although it has also original jurisdiction), the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration and the Federal Court of Bankruptcy. Faull particulars 
regarding the judicial power of the Commonwealth will be found in Chapter FIT. of the 
Commonwealth Constitution which appears on page 17 of this volume. 


In considering the crime statistics of the various States, due allowance must be made 
tor certain factors, such as the relative powers of the higher and lower courts. In the case 
of lower courts, the actual number of laws in each State whose breach renders a person 
liable to fine or imprisonment must be taken into account. Again, the attitude of the 
magistracy and police towards certain classes of offences is a factor, for in the case of liquor 
laws or laws connected with vagrancy or gaming. the views of the magistrates, and 
instructions issued to the police, may be responsible for considerable variations in the 
numbers. The strength and distribution of the police forces, and the age-constitution and 
distribution of the population of the States, also influence the results. Due weight should 
be given also to the prevalence of unsolved crime, but information on this point is not 
available. 


§ 2. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts. 


1. Powers of the Magistrates—(i) New South Wales. There is no general limit 
to the powers of the magistrates in regard to offences punished summarily, their authority 
depending in each case on the statute which creates the offence and gives them jurisdiction. 
Except in the case of a very few statutes, and excluding cumulative sentences, the power 
of sentence is limited to twelve months. Imprisonment in default of fine is regulated by a 
scale limiting the maximum period according to the sum ordered to be paid, but in no 
gage exceeding twelve months. Actions for debt and damage within certain limits also 
come within magisterial jurisdiction. In cases of liquidated debts, and damages whether 
liquidated or unliquidated, the amount is limited to £50 before a court constituted by a 
stipendiary magistrate. The amount in actions of debt before two or more Justices 
of the Peace is limited to £30 and in actions of damage to £10, but may extend to £30 
with the consent of the defendant. Outside the Metropolitan Area of Sydney and certain 
other prescribed districts one justice of the peace may hear cases of debt, liquidated or 
unliquidated, or damage up to £5 and to £30 by consent of parties. 

(ii) Victoria. The civil jurisdiction of magistrates is restricted to what may be 
designated ordinary debts, damages for assault, restitution of goods, etc., where the 
amount in dispute does not exceed £50, and to actions arising out of torts or contracts. 
No definite limit is fixed to the powers of the magistrates on the criminal side, and for 
some offences sentences up to two years may be imposed. The proportion of long 
sentences is, however, comparatively small. 

(iti) Queensland. Generally speaking, the maximum term of imprizonment which 
justices can inflict is six months, but in certain exceptional cases, such as offences against 
sections 233, 344, and 445 of the Criminal Code (betting houses, aggravated assaulta, 
and illegally using animals), sentences of twelve months may be imposed. 

There is provision for applying cumulative sentences, but in practice not more 
than one sentence is generally made cumulative on 4 previous sentence. 

Magistrates have no power to deal with habitual offenders, but there are such powers 
vested in the Supreme Court. 
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(iv) South Australia. In South Australia the power of special magistrates to impose 
fine and imprisonment is defined by the special act creating the offence and conferring 
jurisdiction. In the case of minor indictable offences, triable summarily, a maximum 
penalty of £100 fine or 2 years’ imprisonment is fixed by the Justices Act 1921-1943. 
Magistrates also have power to hear certain civil actions in which the amount claimed is 
less than £750. ; 

(v) Western Australia, The powers of magistrates and justices in regard to offences 
triable summarily are governed by the act creating the offence and giving them 
jurisdiction. Imprisonment in default of payment of a fine is regulated by a scale limiting 
the period according to the amount of the fine but not to exceed six months. 

The civil jurisdiction of magistrates and courts is restricted in general to £250, but 
disputed actions, the subject matter of which exceeds £100, must be tried by a judge. 
By consent of the parties, any action that might be brought in the Supreme Court may be 
dealt with in a Local Court. Justices may act in the case of illness or absence of the 
magistrate. 

Magistrates are coroners and justices may be appointed as acting coroners. 

Magistrates have appellate jurisdiction under some statutes and in country districts 
act as Chairmen of the Courts of Session. They may be appointed as Commissioners 
of the Supreme Court. 

On the goldfields, the magistrate is also the warden. 

(vi) Tasmania. Magistrates may hear and determine in Courts of Petty Sessions 
all offences other than those punishable on indictment. Stealing and analogous crimes 
where the property involved does not exceed £10 in value may be dealt with by magistrates 
unless the defendant objects. 

No general] limit is fixed in respect of sentences, the statute creating the offence 
almost invariably laying down the penalty. Where this is not the case, the Contravention 
of Statutes Act 1889 provides that a fine of £50 may be imposed. Generally speaking, 
sentences which justices can impose are limited to six months, although in several cases 
sentences of up to two years may be imposed. ‘The aggregate term of cumulative 
sentences cannot exceed two years. 

The civil jurisdiction of magistrates is divided into two categories. A Commissioner 
of the Court of Requests, who must be a legal practitioner, and is invariably a police 
magistrate, may hear actions for the recovery of debts and damages not exceeding £100. 
The jurisdiction of these courts may be increased by proclamation to £250, and this 
has been done in five instances. Courts of General Sessions, constituted by at least 
two justices, exercise similar powers, but the jurisdiction cannot exceed £50. Only 
one court has the maximum jurisdiction, the others being limited to £30. 

2. Cases Tried at Magistrates’ Courts.——The total number of arrest and summone 
cases tried at Magistrates’ Courts in each State is given below for 1939 and for the yeara 
1949 to 1953 :— 








CASES TRIED AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 











State or Territory. 1939. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 
& : | | 
New South Wales .. | 144,848 | 205,817 | 214,894 | 242,165 | 269,197 | 276,566 
Victoria sacl 82,858 80,511 97,201 | 109,066 | 129,091 134,912 
Queensland(a) | 32,501 40,503 43,932 49,849 44,868 46,482 
South Australia a 22,776 |(a)28,349 |(a@)31,964 i(a)30,953 ,(2)33,688 |(a)28,757 
Western Australia .. 24,11 275373 29,521 31,985 40,674 43.495 
Tasmania .. is 9,498 11,713 12,403 14,649 16,964 20,381 
Northern Territory(a) 1,494 1,199 1,269 1,178 1,657 2,077 
Aust. Cap. Territory .. | 284 1,018 1,237 1,500 1,610 1,294 





Total 4 318,370 | 396,483 | 432.421 | 481,345 | 537,749 | 553,964 


(a) Year ended 30th June following. 
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Investigation of the returns shows that considerable variations in the figures for single 
States are occasioned by breaches of new Acts, or the more stringent enforcement of 
the provisions of existing Acts. Any deductions drawn from the total returns as to the 
increase or decrease of criminality should, therefore, be based upon a careful analysis of 
the detailed list of offences. 


3. Convictions at Magistrates’ Courts.—The figures given in the previous table 
include a number of people who were charged without sufficient reasons, and, statistically, 
are not of general importance. A classification of convictions of persons who appeared 
before the lower courts in each State during 1953 is given in the following table :-— 


CONVICTIONS AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS, se 





W.A. | Tas. NT@) ACT. | Aust. 


























Class of Offence. N3.W. “| ve vic. | Qld. wo S.A.(@) 

Against the Person... 2,838 | L,ttL 479 | 245 348 220 49 | 31} 5,321 
Against Property os 14,401 {| 5,794 | 2:747 | 11493 1284 ' 962 122: 15 | 28,828 

Forgery and Offences Hl i 
against the Currency 373 we 4 6 ee 3° 245 7 413 
Against Good Order .. | 108,755 | 26,318 | 23, 359 6,809 | 7,945 | 1,670 899 | 380 | 176,635 
Other Miscellaneous .. | 131,155 | 87,774 i 16,005 pos 29,066 | 14,850 Bar 708 | 297,308 

oy a les ' ! 
Total .. ++ | 257,522 |121,497 | 42,590 | 25,482 | 40,643 ‘17, 705 : 1,915 | 1,141 | 508,495 











(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


The following table shows the number of convictions in 1939 and in each year from 
1949 to 1953 :— 
CONVICTIONS AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 


State or Territory. 1939. 1949. + 1950. | IQ5I. 1 1952. | 1953. 


New South Wales .. ; 126,353 | 189,955 | 190,619 | 224,514 : 249,845 | 257,522 











Victoria ; 72,186 | 72,416 | 87,873 | 98,369 | 115,534 | 121,497 
Queensland(a) -. | 28,920 38,691 41,492 46,436 | 41,266 42,590 
South Australia =... | 20,429 '(a)25,496 |(a)28,675 |(2)27,432 (2)30,229 (a)25,482 
Western Australia .. | 22,539 | 25,388 27,315 29,763 | 38,109 40,643 
Tasmania .. +» | 8,722) 10,206 10,961 12,765 15,032 17,705 
Northern Territory(a)! 1,394} =—-1,127 1,145 980 si, 411 1,915 
Aust. Cap. Territory .. 260 | 917 1,151 1,442 ; waar 1 1,141 
fe 
ere a = renner = 
Total .. | 280,803 | Pes 398,231 | 441,701 | 492,867 | 508,495 











(a) Year ended 30th June following. 


4. Convictions for Serious Crime at Magistrates’ Courts.—(i) General. While the 
figures given in the preceding table refer to the entire body of convictions, the fact must 
not be overlooked that they include a large proportion of offences of a technical nature, 
many of them unwittingly committed, against various Acts of Parliament. Cases of 
drunkenness and minor breaches of good order, which, if they can be said to come under 
the heading of crime at all, at least do go in a very different sense from some other offences, 
also help to swell the list. The following table has therefore been prepared for the purpose 
of showing the convictions at magistrates’ courts, for what may be regarded as the more 
serious offences, i.e., against the person and property, either separately or conjointly, and 
forgery and offences against the currency. Owing to the smallness of the population, 
the ratea for the Northern and the Australian Capital Territories are subject to con- 
siderable variation. 
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(ii) Number and Rates, Years 1939 and 1949 to 1953.—The following table shows the 
number and rates of convictions for serious crime at magistrates’ courts for tay years 
1939 and 1949 to 1953 :-— : 


CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS. 











State or Territory. | 1939. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. | 1953. 
NUMBER. 
‘ } } ee 7 
New South Wales ..- 12,724 12,983 14,141 15,632 17,858 17,612 
Victoria : 55727 4,675 5,204 6,495 7,602 6,905 


Queensland(a) 


2,402 2,481 2,699 3,041 2,916 3,226 
South Australia 


1,224 |(a) 1,488 |(a) 1,654 |(a) 1,926 (a) 1,945 {(a) 1,744 


Western Australia 2,614 2,320 2,901 3,115 | 3,446 | 3,632 
Tasmania .. wet 959 940 810 829} 1,126 1,185 
Northern Territory(a) : 44 | 1x2 | 43 144 149 195 
Aust. Cap. Territory .. | 59 145 183 171 173 53 








Total 25,753 ee 27,635 | 31,353 | 35,215 | 34,552 





( 
Rate per 10,000 of 


population .. | 36.97 31.66 | 33.67] 37.12} 40.64 | 39.08 

















(a) Year ended 3oth June following. 


(iii) Rate of Convictions, 1881 fo 1951. The rate of convictions at ten-yearly intervals 
over a period of seventy years is shown below; only the more serious offences particu- 
larized on the preceding page have been taken into consideration. 


RATE OF CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME AT MAGISTRATES’ COURTS : 
AUSTRALIA. 


Year ve a .. 4881, 1891. IGQOI. IQII, 1921. 1931. I94I. 1951. 
Convictions per 10,000 persons 69.3 44.8 29.1 24.6 29.2 37.1 33-6 37.1 


5. Committals to Higher Courts—(i) General. In a previous paragraph it has 
been pointed out that comparisons of criminality based on a consideration of the total 
returns from magistrates’ courts are somewhat inadequate, inasmuch as the figures 
include numbers of cases which are merely technical breaches of Jaws having in some 
instances a purely local significance. The committals to higher courts give a better 
basis of comparison, although even in this connexion allowances must be made for the 
want of uniformity in jurisdiction. A classification of the offences for which persons 
appearing in the lower courts were committed to higher courts in each State and Territory , 
for the year 1953 is shown in the following table :— 


COMMITTALS TO HIGHER COURTS, 1953. 














: { 1 faa 
Class of Offence. | N.S.W.) Vie. | Qld fa); S.A(a)| W.A. | Tas. | N.T.(a)] A.C.T.| Aust. 
aan — : 7 
Agaiast the Person ae 1,158 | 355 247 133 iil | 77 23 12} 2,116 
Against Property nd 2,818 | 1,451 352 | 240 250 224 I 7 | 5,343 

Forgery and Offences i 

against the Currency .. TI5 208 aa 20 5 i 34 ai 403 
Against Goad Order * 83 9 1 i 2 3 oe I a 99 
Other Miscellaneous os 89 48 91 27 15 2 tar wed 390 
: Gate fe : ; Z 
Total a ss | 4,263 | 2,071 609 422 384 ! 337 465 rg t &,151 











(a) Year ended 30th June following. 
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The following table shows the number of committals in 1939 and in each year from 
1949 to 1953, with the rate of such committals per 10,000 of population :-— 


COMMITTALS TO HIGHER COURTS. 





State or Territory. 1939. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952.  * 1953. 






































NUMBER. 
New South Wales .. .. . 2,288 3,776 3,513, 3,706 * 4.504 4,263 
Victoria .. ee wi BIT 1,751 1,638 ° 1,650 1,671 2,071 
Queensland(a) va ad 359 414 } 521 434 1 605 609 
South Australia Sant 259 \(a) 393 \(a) 362 (a) 480 (a) 554 (a) 422 
Western Australia. . 129 18 211! 209 | 373} 384 
Tasmania caf 82 137 195 | 197 224 ' 337 
Northern Territory(a) : 12 12 9! 28 | 35, 46 
Australian Capital Territory \ 18 24° 38 ; 30 23 . 19 
7 fis a | 
|—|—,. | 
Total . -- 4,924 | 6,603 ; 6.487 ] 6,734 | 7,989 | 8,151 
{ ' 
| pratense ioe ae nas 
Rate per 10,000 of population 7.1 8.4 7.9 | 8.0; 9.2 | 9.2 
: ‘ ‘ i 











{a) Year ended 30th June following. 


(ii) Rate of Commiitals, 1881 to 1951. The rate of committals for serious crime 
at ten-yearly intervals since 1881 is shown below :— 


RATE OF COMMITTALS TO HIGHER COURTS: AUSTRALIA. 
Year BF i 1881, 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1931. 1941. 1951. 
Committals per 10,000 ) persons 12 1 8 6 7 38 5 8 


6. Drunkenness.—(i) Cases and Convictions. The number of arrest and summons 
cases of drunkenness and the convictions recorded during the year 1939 and the years 
1950 to 1953 are given in the following table :— 


DRUNKENNESS : CASES AND CONVICTIONS. 




















Je 3 = : ' 





{ 
1939. | 1950. 1951. 1952. | 1953. 
a mh 4 mae se: — = 
tog | a | Z a | [ ¢ 
. \ & | a z ey 2g 
State or Territory. ' , 2 2 t 2 a | 8 
/ 2! bogs 4 3 Ss = 
a $? @ f 2 4 © ! # cs " 6 tf @ id 
a im ! S ! S = o = y 

7 ge | a : a % 1 2 & e \ a 2 
et 2 s S 3 > sz Ss | 8 ic} 
i 3 | Ss 3 é S| 5 4 o 1 oO 1 o 

ae Ne | ‘ 

‘ 


New South Wales 32.472 32.405 78,727: t 98477, 83.178 82,837, 79, 217, 79,088, 72.7651 72,647 























Victoria eee 11,609 11,421, 21.248! 21 7003, 23.181, 22, 834! 21,7510, 21 1526, 19,424. 19,226 
Queensland(a) ‘74,202 11,118 26,914! 26.855) 28, 176' 28, 144) 22,994¢ 22,932, 21,257! 21,199 
Sonth Australia .. ' 2,607 2,597 (a)5.861 (a) 5.846 (a)5.902 (#)5,890 '(a)6, 317,(a)6,307. (a)5,53' '(a)5,509 
Western Australia 2,681 2,658 6,113: 6,046 6,035, 5.974, 6,107, 6,042 6.774; 6,210 
Tasmania 4 407 655 639 718 693° 834 816° 8ec "763 
Northern Terr.(a) 086 677 652, 644 564. 524! 434. 424 707; 69 
aust. Cap. Terr. II 114 430: 426 477 476, 545, 540 381, 37 
; : 
Total «+ ' 61,782 61,397 149,600, 139.936 148,201 147,422 138,399) 137.676 127,138) 126,631 





Rate per 19.000 , ce ge 
of population... : 88.0 170.5 174.5 158.9 143.2 





{a) Year ended 3o0th June following. 
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Under the heading “ drunkenness” are included cases of ordinary drunkenness, 
drunkenness and disorderliness, and habitual drunkenness. 


The number of convictions, as might naturally be expected, is almost identical with 
the number of cases. 


(ii) Convictions per 10,000 of Population. In the twentics the convictions for 
drunkenness averaged approximately 100 per 10,000 of population. but the rate fell 
away considerably during the following years and was only 57.1 in 1931. Following 
that year, the average rose steadily to 84.1 in 1936 while the annual average for the period 
1936 to 1939 was 82.7 and that for the years 1940 to 1945 was 90.8. Following an 
appreciable increase in the previous year the convictions per 10,000 rose very steeply in 
1946 to 132.1 and increased to 174.5 in 1951, but declined to 143.2 in 1953. 


The convictions for drunkenness taken by themselves are not altogether a 
satisfactory test of the relative sobriety of the inhabitants of each State as several import- 
ant factors must be taken into consideration. The age and sex constitution of the people, 
for example, are by no means identical in al] the States. Another factor is the distri- 
bution of the population. Arrest or summons for drunkenness obviously is more likely 
in the regions densely populated than in those sparsely populated. In addition, allowance 
must be made for the attitude of the magistracy, the police and the general public in 
regard to the offence. 


(iii) Consumption of Intoxicants. The following table shows the consumption of 
spirits, wine and beer per head of population in Australia during the years 1938~39 and 
1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 


CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS IN AUSTRALIA PER HEAD OF POPULATION. 


Year. Spirits. Wine. Beer. 

Proof Gals. Gals. ‘Gals, 
1938-39 Bae PRs 0.22 0.65 12.47 
1949-50 ss Ae oe 0.32 1.50 18.83 
1950-51 Arc a 0.38 1.61 : 20.41 
IQ5I-52— ke a os 0.32 1.80 21.19 
1952-53. ss a 0.20 1.36 21.80 
1953-54 se ce ae 0.25 1.39 : 23.01 








(iv) Remedial Treatment of Drunkenness. Legislation has been passed in each State 
providing for the commitment of inebriates to special Government institutions. The laws 
in the various States are as follows :—New South Wales, Inebriates Act 1912 amended 
in 1949; Victoria, Inebriates Act 1928; Queensland, Inebriate Institutions Act 1896 ; 
South Australia, Inebriates Act 1908-1934, Convicted Inebriates Act 1913-1934 ; Western 
Australia, Inebriates Act 1912-1919 ; Tasmania, Inebriates Act 1885, Inebriate Hospitals 
Act 1892 and 1941. Curative work was first undertaken by the Government of New 
South Wales in 1907. In most cases the institutes are connected with the gaols, and, 
naturally, custodial measures are still a strong feature in their management ; nevertheless, 
the results of remedial measures have been encouraging. 


7. First offenders.—In al] the States, statutes dealing with first offenders have been 
in force for many years. Existing legislation is as follows :—New South Wales, Crimes 
Act 1900 amended in 1924 and 1929, First Offenders (Women) Act 1919 as amended in 
1929; Victoria, Crimes Act 1928; Queensland, Criminal Code Acts 1899 to 1945; South 
Australia, Offenders Probation Act of 1913-1953; Western Australia, Criminal Code Act 
1913-1942; Tasmania, Probation of Offenders Act 1034. The method of procedure is 
practically the same in all cases, i.e., with regard to most first offenders convicted of a 
minor offence the magistrate or judge is empowered to allow the offender to go free on 
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recognizances being entered into for his good behaviour for a certain period. In practice, 
this humane law has been found to work excellently, very few of those convicted under 
it having been found to relapse into crime. 

8. Children’s Courts.—Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders have been 
established in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania, 
while Children’s Courts, although not under that title, are provided for by the Maintenance 
Act 1926-1952 in South Australia, The object of these courts is to avoid, as far as 
possible, the unpleasant associations of the ordinary police court. 


§ 3. Higher (Judges’) Courts. 


1. Convictions at Higher Courts.—The following table shows for each State and 
Territory during 1953 and in Australia as a whole in that and the previous year, the 
aumber of convictions at Higher Courts for each of the principal offences, 


CONVICTIONS AT HIGHER COURTS, 1953. 























| Australia, 
Offence. N.S.W.] Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. N.T, |A.C.T. | ————_ 
(2) (2) (a) 1953. | 1952. 
L. OFFENCES AGAINST 
THE PERSON. 
Murder... 2 3r 24 
Attempted Murder | I 15 6 
Manslaughter é 4 37 31 
Rape A 2 I 22 ar 
Other Offences Senin 
Females 3 321 263 
Unnatural Offences - 2 223 | 227 
Abortion and At- 
tempts to Provure 6 6 
Bigamy 87 96 
Suicide, Attempted. . és bie) 
Assault, Aggravated 6 258 151 
Asaanit. Common I 4 60 56 
Other Offences against 
the Person : Soe es] Dem) YOR, (1-2 
Total 24 5] 1,104 | 936 
IL. OFPENCES AGAINST 
PROPERTY. 
Burglary and House- 
breaking 4 311,405 | 1,457 


Robbery and Stealing 
from the Person .. 








Embezzlement I 62 92 
Larceny, Other 6 Ir 383 464 
Receiving . 1 137 150 
Fraud and False Pre- 
tenees... 114 150 
Other Offences against 
Property 59 8 a 155 113 
Total 20. 5_} 2:393 | 2-591 
{Tl Fora@ery AND 
OFFENCES AGAINST 
THE CORRENOY .. 3 | shes I0I 53 
TV. OFFENCES AGAINST 
Goop ORDER 34 46 
Vv. OTHER MISCEL- 
LANFOUS 4 > 72 59 
Grand Total . $I | 10 { 3,704 | 3,685 
(@) Year ended 30th June, 1954. (5) Includes one conviction for causing death by dangerous 
driving. (c) Includes 2 convictions for causing death by negligent driving. 


2. Convictions at Higher Courts, Years 1939 and 1949 to 1953.—The number of 
convictions at higher courts and the rate per 10,000 of population for these years are given 
below. 
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CONVICTIONS AT HIGHER COURTS. 
































i 
State or Territory. 1939. 1949. | 1950. 1951. 1952. | 1953. 
NuMBER. 
j y ’ jl ” 
New South bias es 982 1,352 1,299 1,388 | 1,629 } 1,449 
Victoria .. ea 690 669 722 761 : 883 918 
Queensland(a) a as 214 313 346 336 | 419 502 
South Australia .. bs 179 205 207 307 | 328 330 
Western Australia is 71 110 149 141 | 213 241 
Tasmania sites 39 109 148 163 | 171 203 
Northern Territory(a) co 39 44 44 | 26 51 
Australian Capital Territory : 14 23 49 | 33 | 16 | 10 
| 
| Eos ee eC -- ala 
Total ++, 2200 | 2,820 | 2,064 ; 3173 3,685 | 3,704 
| 2 as ety e PP 
| 
Rate per 10,000 of population 3.2 3-5 S031 i 3.8 | 4.3 4.2 
\ | 





(a) Year ended 30th June lowe 


3. Habitual Offenders—In most States judges have power to declare as habitual 
criminals persons who have a certain scheduled number of previous convictions. A 
summary of the methods adopted in each State was given on pp. 497-8 of Official 
Year Book No. 40. 


4. Capital Punishment.—There were fifteen executions in Australia during the 
period 1939 to 1953. One took place in New South Wales (in 1939), six in Victoria (two 
in 1939, one in 1942 and three in 1951), four in South Australia (one in 1944, one in 
1946, one in 1950 and one in 1953), one in Western Australia (in 1952), one in Tasmania 
(in 1946), and two in the Northern Territory (in 1952). 


Under the Criminal Code Amendment Act 1922 capital punishment was abolished in 
Queensland. 


In the early days of the history of Australia the penalty of death was attached to a 
large number of offences, many of which at the present time would be deali with in the 
lower or magistrates’ court. With the growth of settlement and the general improvement 
in social and moral conditions, the list was, however, considerably curtailed, and the 
existing tendency is practically to restrict death sentences to cases of murder. It may 
be stated that in cases of rape, which is a capital offence in some of the Australian States, 
the penalty has been but sparingly inflicted in recent years. Juries are reputed to be 
loath to convict on this charge, owing to the uncertainty whether sentence of death 
will be carried out. 


The average annual number of executions in Australia from 1861 to 1880 was 9; 
from 1881 to 1900, 6; from 1got to 1910, 4; from 19i1 to 1920, 2; from 1921 to 1930, 2; 
from 1931 to 1940, 1; and from 1941 to 1950, 0.5. 


§ 4, Civil Courts. 


. Lower Courts—The total number of plaints entered and the amounts awarded 
to plats during the year 1953 are shown in the following table. The figures represent 
the returns from the Small Debts Courts in New South Wales, Courts of Petty Sessions in 
Victoria, Magistrates’ Courts in Queensland, Local Courts of South Australia and Western 
Australia, Courts of Requests in Tasmania, Courts of Summary Jurisdiction in Northern 
Territory and Court of Petty Sessions in the Australian Capital Territory. 
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CIVIL CASES AT LOWER COURTS, 1953. 








= ; ; : . 
Particulars. | N.S.W. i Vie. | a ,S. Aust, |W. Aust. Tas. | N.T. ACT. Tota}. 
7 - ‘ a)! ; ‘_ (a) 
a aes eas 


: | : : 
Cases »» No. ; 48,827 ; 59,388 | 5.969 | 25,196 ; 19,643 1 17,504 | 830 | 543 | 177,900 
Amount .. £ | 288.932 {598,315 222,174 | 350,788 . 187,777 | 126.079 | 20,071 4,869 |1,799,005 











(a) Year 1953~54. 


2. Higher Courts.—The following table shows the transactions on the civil side in 
the Higher Courts during the year 1953. The particulars given below include the number 
and amount of judgments entered by default or confession, or agreement, and differ from 
those in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 29, which related in most States 
only to causes actually tried during the year. 


The New South Wales returns refer to judgments in the District Courts only, and 
exclude 3,276 judgments signed in the Supreme Court. 
CIVIL CAUSES AT HIGHER COURTS, 1953. 
| 





Particulars. N.S.W,. Vic. | Q'tand. S. Aust. W. Aust.' Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Total. 
(4. 1) 











! 
faery aii ! {a) 
Causes .. No. | 11,655 9:917| 1,287 120 | 378 | 587 6 55 | 24,005 
Amount .. £ ({c) 1,358,665} 309,574 | 103,088 | 215,987 j t44,84r (c) | 30,932 {c) 
ro 4 
(a) Year 1953-54. (5) Judgments signed and entered. {c) Not available. 


3. Divorces and Judicial Separations.—(i) Number of Petitions and Divorces granted. 
The following table shows the number of petitions for divorce, nullity of marriage and 
judicial separation filed in each State during 1954, and the number of divorce and nullity 
of marriage decrees made absolute and judicial separations granted during the year :— 


PETITIONS FOR DIVORCE, ETC., AND DIVORCES, ETC. GRANTED, 1954. 





| Petitions for Divorce, Nullity of | Decrees pnaaad Absolute 
‘or— 


' lage : 1S ion. 
! Marriage and Judicial Separation | Judictat 











State or Territory. f 7 Ware 2h 3 Separadans 
/ By | , Pes Nublity of | Graated. 
| Ruskand. | By Wife. Total. ‘ Divorce. _ Marriage. 
oo ee at } ” Y Sasi want iets | ed 
New South Wales x | 1,765 | 2,335 4,100; 2,816 . 28. 7 
Victoria... stg 831 © 969 1,800 (a) 1,519 (a) 20 ms 
Queonsland. . ae 362 352 714 | 710 4 rs 
South Australia fe 340 499 839 504 4 | 2 
Western Australia .. : 331 265 596 530 2 I 
Tasmania .. oe 146 . 172 318 235 2 I 
Northern Territory .. ' 14 10 24 20 
Aust. Cap. Territory... _ 11 | 30 | 4i 33 
Total Ss 3,800 4,632 ; 8,432 6,457 60 iI 
' i 





(a) Dissolution of marriage granted. 


(ii) Nwmber of Divorces, etc., granted, Years 1939 and 1950 (0 1934. The number of 
divorces and judicial separations in each State and Territory for these years is shown in 
the following table. The figures refer, in the case of divorces, to decrees made absolute 
in each year and include decrees for nullity of marriage. 
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DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS. 









































1939. 1950. 19§1. 1952. 1953. 1954. 

state or Se re ee ee ee ae ee 
Territory. 2 =s g -35 g445 g =2 3 == Z =3 

) 2a ° 23 & ; 8s 9 fe 3 ae ° Aa 

~ oO = (s} 5 i Se me oh “i oH i=] Oo he 

° =2 So = o =. ° =a ° ms So = 
= |ssi 5 | sh) £ 138) | ee) F | se: & | se 

a ma| aA an a 16a ra) =?) R Sa a Bu 

' 

N.S.Wales .. 11,545 8 13,450 6 | 3,328 i 4 | 3,362 3,746 6 | 2,844 7 

Victoria(e) .. 801 4 | 1,602 2 /1,72 | 1 | 1,613 3 | 2,127 I {1,539 : 

Queensland .. | 6224 BS 79X I 707 T FI 730 } 714 : 
S. Australia .. 243 ee 664 2 641 I 584 I 636 2 598 2 
W. Australia .. 244 ate 24 683 ys 585 3 539 532 t 
Tasmania fis 80; .- 152 194 é 217 210 i 237 I 

Nor. Territory ([(6) 2 sis 6 13 6 12 20 
Aust. Cap. Ter. 6 | I 25 25 17 31 I 33 
y —— 
Total «+ | 35145 13 17,414 It | 7,320 7 | 7,095 tx | 8,031 10 | 6,517 Ir 
(a) Dissolution of marriage granted. (6) Year ended 3cth June following. 


(iii) Average Annual Number of Divorces granted, Yeara 1871 to 1950. The average 
annual number of divorces and judicial separations in Australia for each decennial period 
from 1871 to 1950 was as follows :— 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS : AUSTRALIA. 


Year 1871-80. 1881-90. 1891-1900. I9Q0I~-10. IQIFI-20. 1921-30, 1931—40. 1941-50. 
Average 29 70 358 399 744 1,699 2,524 6,192 


(iv) Grounds of Decree on which Divorce, etc., granted, Year 1954. The grounds on 
which divorces, including nullity of marriage, were made absolute and judicial separations 


granted during 1954 in each State and Territory are shown in the following table :— 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS : GROUNDS ON WHICH GRANTED, 1954. 












































N.S.W. Vie.(a) id. S.A. W.A. Tas, N.T. A.C.T. Aust, 
Grounds on which 3g ; 3 ; | x a ; g; | 
Decrees were . 5 g : Shes g ‘ Bl « Sg a ‘ Bs; 2 
Granted. 8 |lasl 8 [ss] 81aS] 3 eS] Sissl S$ las! S [eS] Biss] 8 les 
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(a) Dissolution of marriage granted. 


(v) Ages of Husband and Wife at Time of Divorce. The following table shows, in 
each age group at the time when the divorce decree was made absolute, the number of 
husbands and wives who were divorced during 1954. 
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DIVORCES : AGES OF PARTIES AT TIME OF DIVORCE, AUSTRALIA, 1954. 


Ages of ' 
Husbands | 
(Years). | 


Under 21 
21 to 24 
25 to 29 
30 to 34 
35 to 39 
40 to 44 
45 to 49 
$0 to 54 
55 to 59 


Not stated 


(Nore. —Excludes nullity of marriage.) 
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134 
1.009 
1.380 
1,168 
990 
729 
477 
278 
212 
57 


6,457 


1 1 
25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45. 50 
to | to | to to to : to 
29. | 34- | 39- 44. 49. | 54. 
‘ar{ x “y H F 
604 79 Io 2 2 
564 | 599 | 102 | ar, 7 
170) 434 427, 95) 18 2 
47 | 164 { 374; 329° 63, 5 
9 35 1530 289 | 201 36 
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sib feo ie 5 q+ 15° 43 
rt 2 I . . ee . 
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£,420 [ 1,336 | 1,530 887 516 | 289 ‘ 
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60 and over . a 
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(vi) Divorces Grunted—Duration of Marriage and Issue of Persons Involved. The 
following table shows the number of divorce decrees made absolute in 1954, classified 
according to the legal duration of the marriage (i.e., the period from the date of marriage 
to the date when the decree nisi was made absolute) and the issue involved. In respect 
of 42 per cent. of the divorces finalized in that year the marriages had been celebrated 
within the previous 10 years. Of the couples divorced, 35 per cent. had no children, 
2g per cent. had one child, 21 per cent. had two children, 9 per cent. had three children 
and 6 per cent. had four or more children. 

DIVORCES : DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF PARTIES, AUSTRALIA, 1954, 
(Nore.—Excludes nullity of marriage.) 
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Total Divorces... { 2.24 fea 1.353 $63 239954217 9 4 I 3) 6.4 
! iat sae 2 a oe — ‘ 
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(vii) Number of Divorced Persons at Censuses 1901 to 1954. The following table shows 
the number and proportions of divorced males and females in Australia at each Census 
from Igor to 1954. A classification of these persons by aye appeared in earlier issues of the 
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Official Year Book (see No. 39,. page 269). Prior to 1911 no record was made of divorced 
persons in South Australia, so comparisons cannot be made to extend beyond that date. 


DIVORCED PERSONS AT CENSUS DATES: AGE DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA. 


f 

















| Proportion per 10,000, 15 years 
Number. I of age and over. 
Sex. 7 | r 
! 
Igor. | IQII. | 192. | 1933- | 1947. | 1954. I rgor. | 1911. Ig2t. | 1933. | 1947 1954. 
(a) 1, (a) 
Males ~- | 1,234 | 2,368 | 4,233 | 10,298] 25,052 32,389 jj 10 15 23 42 89 100 
\ 


Females ++ | 1,149 | 2,140 | 4,304 | 10,888} 27,516]36,650 |; 10 15 24 46 96 115 
Hf] 





(a) Excludes South Australia. 


4. Bankruptcies.—Particulars relating to bankruptcy in each State up to the end 
of 1927 were incorporated under this heading in issues of the Official Year Book 
prior to No. 23. Under the terms of the Bankruptcy Act 1924-1955 jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy and insolvency was taken over by the Commonwealth from 1st August, 1928. 
The Act made provision for the declaration of districts. and each State (except Queensland) 
and the Northern Territory have been declared bankruptcy districts. The bankruptcy dis- 
trict, of New South Wales includes the Australian Capital Territory. Queensland has been 
divided into three districts corresponding to the three Supreme Court districts in that 
State. Operations under the Act for the year ended 31st July, 1954 are shown in the 
following table. For purposes of comparison, annual averages for the five-yearly period 
1948-49 to 1952-53 are appended to the table. 


FEDERAL BANKRUPTCY ACT: OPERATIONS, 1953-54. 



































Particulars. | NSW. | Vie. | Qld. |S. Aust. |W. Aust} Tas. | Nor. | Aus: 
nn a I te 
Sequestration Ord- ( Number.. 282 124 127! 65, 52 37, 687 
ers. and Orders H ; 
for Administra-< Liabilities£: 730,793] 338,308] 370,218} 133,306] 120,815} 69,694, .. {1,763,134 
tion of Deceased | ' 
Debtors’ Estates | Assets ..£) 487,011 101,950] 293,232} 79,126 83,087, 35542 .. {1,079,830 
Compositions with- ( Number. . I 4 I 13) 2I un eS 40 
out Bankruptcy Liabilities £ 1,214] 11,179} 3,736) 70,425; 198,745) ae ee 285,299 
Part XI. Assets . & 1,534 3,856] 2,122] 38,873} 263,607 oe ies 309,992 
Number.. |. oo. 3! He nh hl ee 5 
ag under ce Liabilities£i.. 5,338}. 18,619! 10,491) 6. yee 345448 
Assets ..£ - 1,931 oe 17,123 5:399 or ih 24,453 
: t 
_{ Namber. . 47 46 17 Meo... ft a. 113 
ee Oe iG Liabilities £489,346) 242,265] 63,165 76344 rs |} 27,175} .. 829,585 
* * Assets ..£) 479,911] 178,117} 46,4521 12,500 ae : 17,396) .. 734,376 
Number. . 330) 175 145 82 74 39]. 845 
Total, 1953-544 Liabilities £,1,221,353| 597,090} 437,119] 229,984} 330,051] 96,869, .. 12,912,466 
Asse ++ 968,456] 285.854! 341,806] 147,622} 352,093} 52,820] .. 42,148,651 
' 
Five YEARLY AVERAGE 1948~49 TO 1952-53. 
Sequestration Ord- f Number. . 158 vA 6: 41 26 22]. 392 
ers and Orders 
for Administra-< Liabilities £) 305,662] 131,437] 174,20( 86,719} 70,374] 23,822] 1,200! 793,416. 
tion of Deceased 





Debtors’ Estates | Assets ..£} 189,363| 58,583/106,91,) 55,402] 45,718] 11,357] 2,288] 469,623 





Compositions with- ( Number. . 1 2 I 13 15 aie a 32 
out Bankruptcy Liabilities £ 2,426, 22,669; 1,66. 47,797) 67,557+ an 6r2| 142,725 
Part XI. Assets ..£ 342, 12,571 1,68:} 44,172] 63,761! si 1,021} 123,550 

! 
Number. . a I if 5 3) ‘ 9 

Deeds under Part Liabilities £ eh 1 3,214) Ae 38,021 12,752! a 53.987 
XI. L Assets ..£ ra 4,077 <f 28,006 11,947: ide aera 44,030 

petese { ii E 25 ar 10 2 “4 ; il se 57 
eeds 0! irange-{ Liabilities £) 185,120} 129,104] 53,387 4s 3951 2,970] .. 70,976 
ment, Part XII. | Assets ..£/ 170,537| 98,668] 47,137] #3 2,005 Sa 318350 

{ Number... 184 102 78 59 44 490 


Total ..4 Liabilities £) 493,208] 286,420' 229,257] 172.537) 151,078 


cx re 
: 26,792) 1,81211,361,104 
Assets ..£} 360.24°| 173.897 155,734] 127,58] 121,629 62 


3-309} 955,753 
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It is pointed out that the procedure in certain States has been influenced largely 
by the procedure in force prior to the passing of the Commonwealth Act, and that 
therefore, no particular significance attaches to the large number of compositions, etc., 
in South Australia and Western Australia. 

The Bankruptcy Act 1930 created a Federal Court of Bankruptcy and provided for 
the appointment of a Judge or two Judges thereto. In 1930 a Commonwealth Judge in 
Bankruptcy was appointed, in addition to the State Judges, to deal with bankruptcy 
work in New South Wales and Victoria, as the Courts in these States were unable to 
cope with the business. All the bankruptcy cases in these States are now heard in the 
Federal Court which sits in Sydney and Melbourne alternately. 


5. High Court of Australia.—Under the provisions of Section 71 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution. the judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Supreme Court 
called the High Court of Australia, and in such other courts as the Parliament creates 
or invests with federal jurisdiction. The High Court of Australia possesses both original. 
and appellate jurisdiction. The powers of the Court are defined in the Commonwealth 
Constitution, and in the Judiciary Act 1903-1955. The Court consists of a Chief Justice 
and: six other judges. Sittings of the Court are held in the capitals of the various States 
as occasion may require. The High Court functions as a Court of Appeal for Australia 
The following statement shows the transactions of the High Court for 1953 and 1954. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE HIGH COURT OF AUSTRALIA. 














Original Jurisdiction. 1953. 1 1954. : Appellate Jurisdiction. 1953. | 1954. 
Pena er er, ! = 

ae Se : i: 

Number of writs issued 173 250 | Number of appeals set | 
Number of causes en- | down for hearing .. | 124 | 131 

tered for trial 9 48 51 jf 

Judgments for plaintiffs 67 : 56 | Number allowed... 35 46 

Jud ments for defendants , 16 | To |, ‘ami 
Otherwise disposed’ of <5: a : Number dismissed .. 64 60 
| 18 | 34 


Amount of judgments i£1,006,978 £68,019 ; Otherwi.e disposed of 


| 


During 1953 and 1954 respectively the High Court dealt also with the following : 
Appeals from Assessments under Taxation Assessment Act, 68. 49; Special cases stated 
for the opinion of the Full Court, 13, 8; Applications for Prohibitions, etc., 47, 28. 
The fees collected amounted to £8,633 in 1953 and £3,202 in 1954. 





6. Commonweatih Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.—Information regacding 
this Court, which was established under the Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1955, 
will be found in Chapter VI.—Labour, Wages and Prices, of this volume and in the 
fabour Report issued by this Bureau. 


§ 5, Police and Prisons. 


1. General.—Early issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 4, p. 918) contain a 
résumé of the evolution of the police force in Australia up to the passing of the Police 
Act 1862 (25 Vic. No. 16) in New South Wales. 


2. Duties of the Police.—In addition to the ordinary employment attaching to their 
office, the police are called upon to perform many duties which in other countries are 
carried out by other officials. Much of the time of the several forces is taken up in 
extraneous duties not connected witb the protection of life and property, while the cash 
value of the services rendered to otber Government departments is considerable. 


3. Strength of Potice Force.—The strength of the police force including probationers, 
cadets, special constables and women police, in each State and Territory at the end of 
1939 and the years 1949 to 1953 is shown in the following table. 
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The police forces (with the exception of the small body of Commonwealth police 
maintained in the Northern Territory and in the Australian Capital Territory) are entirely 
under State control, but, by arrangement, the Commonwealth Government utilizes their 
services in various directions, such as acting as aliens registration officers, and policing 
the various regulations, etc. 


STRENGTH OF POLICE FORCES. 


No. of Police. 


























Area of 
State or Territory. State tn [ese Se 
Sq. Miles. | 1939, 1949. 1950. 1951. } 1952. 1953. 
New South Wales | 309,433 3,907 45382 4,449 4:527 | 4,688 | 4,661 
Victoria. . 87,884 | 2,333 | 2,597] 2,751 | 2,879: 2,992 | 3,047 
Queensland(a) .. | 670,500! 1,460 2,040 2,220 2.455 | 2,449 2,403 
8. Australia(z) .. | 380,070 1 905 996 972 1,055 1,091 1,107 
W. Australia(a) .. | 975,920 600 759 787 877 | 929 936 
Tasmania(a) 26,215 206 363 392 420 | 418 438 
Nor. Territory(a). . 523,620 | 48 58 61 48 | 50 56 
Aust. Cap. Terr. .. 939 | 17 43 45 57 58 57 
\ Be Foee 
\ 
Total ++ 12,974,581 9,566 | 11,238 | 11,677 | 12,318 | 12,675 | 12,705 
Population to each ete. Seago eagiionlaes ¢ 
Police Officer .. we ! 733 | 720 ' 715 695 | 692 703 





(a) 30th June of year following. 


The figures for New South Wales for 1953 exclude 7 black trackers and cadet 
trackers (i.e., natives employed in detection of offenders chiefly in outlying districts) and 
4 matrons, while the Victorian returns exclude one black tracker. For Queensland the 
figures exclude 24 black trackers, for South Australia 4 wardresses, for Western Australia 
18 black trackers and 6 female searchers, and for the Northern Territory 28 black trackers. 
Women police are employed in all the States, the respective numbers for 1953 included in 
the table above being :—New South Wales 36, Victoria 28, Queensland 9. South Australia 
20, Western Australia 9, Tasmania 5 and Australian Capital Territory 2. Their work is 
mainly preventive, relating particularly to females and neglected children. They also 
carry out escort duties in respect of female prisoners. : 


4. Prison Accommodation and Prisoners, 1953.—The table below shows the 
number of prisons in each State, the accommodation therein, and the number of 
prisoners under sentence at the end of 1953 :— 


PRISON ACCOMMODATION AND PRISONERS, 1953. 








Vic. Qld. .S, Aust. hi Aust. Tas. N.T. Total. 
(a) | (a) 





Particulars. N.S.W. 
(a) | ; @ (a) 
ot. sone 
No.of Prisons .. “ 15 | 10 73 16 19 2 2 71 
Accommodation in— ! | i 
Separate cells os 2,295 1 1,263 597 « 681 669 . 154 3 5,690 
Wards ate es ' 347 239 | 203 207, I 28 | 1,025 
Prisoners at end ‘of year oa 2,155 | 1,173 | 617 ' 401 360, 152 47 | 4:905 
al : 





(a) Year. ended oth June following. 








The figures refer to prisoners under sentence and exclude aborigines and debtors. 
Thete are no gaols in the Australian Capital Territory, but there is a lock-up consisting 
of five cells attached to the police station at Canberra, and a similar lock-up at Jervis 
Bay, where offenders are held while awaiting trial or serving short sentences not exceeding 
one week imposed by the Magistrate’s Court. 
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5. Prisoners in Gaol, 1939 and 1949 to 1953.—The number of prisoners in gaol at 
31st December in each of the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953 and the proportion per 10,000 of 
the population are shown in the following table. The figures refer to prisoners under 
sentence and exclude aborigines and debtors. 


PRISONERS IN GAOL. 




















State or Territory. | 1939. + 1949. 1950. 1951. | 1952. 1953. 
NUMBER. 
| i 
New South Walee(o) -. |) 2,355 1,853 1,885 2,070 2,135 2,155 
Victoria .. o- )  I,Igg | 993! 981 1,048 1,248 1,173 
Queensland a ae 261 (a) 406 (a) 454 ‘(a) 472 (a) 538 (a) 617 
South Australia .. os 199 | 234 | 261 316 437 | 401 
Western Australia(a) us| 244 | 333 342 362 374 360 
‘Tasmania(a) A Pat 108 | 122 114 142 154 152 
Northern Territory ae 23 (a) 41 (a) 52 {(a) 34 (a) 44 (a) 47 
Ne ee ny ee 
Total | 3:334 | 3,982} 4,089| 4.444} 4,930] 4,905 
Per 10,000 of population | 4.8 4.9 | 4.9 5.2 5.6 565 





(a) 30th June of year following. 


In recent years the proportion of prisoners in gaol to the total population has 
remained about 5 per 10,000, This figure compares very favorably with that obtaining 
in 1891, when the proportion was a high as 16 per 10,000. 


§ 6. Cost of Administration of Justice. 


. Expenditure by the States.—The table below shows the expenditure from Con- 
uitiaates Revenue during 1953-54 in connexion with ame administration of justice in 
each of the States. 


Net costs are shown instead of gross expenditure as it is difficult to obtain comparable 
figures of the total costs of the various services under this heading. It will be noted that 
in South Australia the receipts for legal fees and registrations exceed the actual expendi- 
ture under “ Justice ”. 


NET EXPENDITURE ON ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 1953—54. 




















Net Expenditure. Per Head of Population. 

State. Justice. Police. Prisons. Justice. | Police. | Prisons, 
£ £& £ 8. d. 8. da. a. d, 
New South Wales... 928,903 | 5,066,266;| 832,467 5 6 | 29 10 4 11 
Victoria... se 531,319 | 3,603,610 443,273 4 4 |290 9 3 8 
Queensland. . as 192,128 | 2,657,407%| 181,844 3 0 | 4011 210 
South Australia -» |— 3,846 | 1,254,112 169,928 }|—o x | 31 11 4 4 
Western Australia .. 34,068 | 1,159,918 151,165 I 1 | 3610 49 
Tasmania .. - 125,613 502,374 73,998 8 2 | 32 5 49 
Total «+ | 1,808,185 |14,243,687 | 1,852,675 || 4 2 | 32 2 | 4 2 
1952~53 .. | 1,890,836 |13,478,847 | 1,723,190 || 4 4 | 31 0 4 0 
19Q51~52 «+ | 1,599,109 |12,011,760 } 1,560,028 3 9 28 4 3 8 
1950-51 -+ | 979,263 | 9,361,578 | 1,177,452 || 2 5 | 22 7 | 2 Io 
1938-39 , 315,881 | 3,499,202 417,679 || o I1 Io 1 I 2 
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2, Commonwealth Expenditure.—The expenditure shown in the previous table 1s 
that incurred by the State Governments only, and does not include expenditure of the 
Commonwealih Attorney-General’s Department which is shown hereunder for the years 


1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 
EXPENDITURE OF THE COMMONWEALTH ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT. 








(a) ; 2 
G ; Net 
Year. Benenainare, Receipts. Bependicie: 
1938-39 = ay or ot 281,497 111,036 170,461 
1949-50 aie ox +4 di 820,560 183,398 637,162 
1950-51 ts oe ee wy 1,096,274 204,362 891,912 
1951-52 a xe ue ais 1,348,721 238,676 1,110,045 
1952-53 + . -- | 1,438,139 286,746 1,151,393 
1953-54 ces oe An ee 1,549,991 321,683 1,228,308 








The expenditure for each year includes that in connexion with patents and copyright 
which amounted in 1953-54 to £381,122. The Commonwealth took over jurisdiction in 
bankruptcy in August, 1928, and the expenditure thereon in 1953-54 amounted to 
£112,788. Revenue of the Attorney-General’s Department for the year 1953-54 amounted 
to £321,683, comprising £186,684 for patents, copyright, trade marks and designs, 
£48,856 for bankruptcy and £86,143 miscellaneous, including fees and fines. 


In addition to the foregoing, during 1953-54, £108,726 was expended in the Northern 
Territory for the upkeep of the police force and prison services. 

Expenditure in connexion with the Australian Capital Territory police in 1953-54 
amounted ta £86,413. 


Gn 
bet 
Lor 


CHAPTER XIV. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS. 
A. PUBLIC HEALTH. 


§ 1. State Public Health Legislation and Administration. 


1. New South Wales.—The Department of Public Health comes under the jurisdiction 
of the Minister for Health, with an Under-Secretary as Permanent Head of the Department 
for administrative purposes. 


There is also a Director-General of Public Health and Chief Medical Adviser to the 
Government, who is ex-officio President of the Board of Health and Chairman of the 
Nurses’ Registration Board. He is assisted by a Deputy Director-General. 


The Inspector-General of Mental Hospitals is responsible for the administration of 
that part of the Lunacy Act relating to the care and treatment of mental patients. 
There is also a Deputy Inspector-General. 


The following statutory authorities are constituted under Acts administered by 
the Minister for Health :—Board of Health (Public Health Act), Hospitals Commission 
of N.S.W. (Public Hospitals Act), Milk Board (Milk Act), Dental Board (Dentists Act). 
Pharmacy Board (Pharmacy Act), Medical Board (Medical Practitioners Act), Board of 
Optometrical Registration (Opticians Act), N.S.W. State Cancer Council (N.S.W. State 
Cancer Council Act), Ambulance Transport Service Board (Ambulance Transport Service 
Act), Physiotherapists Registration Board (Physiotherapists Registration Act) and 
Nurses Registration Board (Nurses Registration Act). 


The Department’s activities extend over the whole of the State and embrace ali 
matters relating to pnblic health and the greater part of the general medical work 
of the Government. These include the following :—{a) Supervision of the work of 
local authorities (municipal and shire councils) in relation to public health matters 
connected with the following Acts—Public Health Act, Noxious Trades Act and Pure 
Food Act; (b) Scientific Divisions (Government Analyst, Microbiological Laboratory, 
and Division of Industrial Hygiene); (c) Tuberculosis and Social Hygiene Divisions ; 
(d) Medical Officers of Health at Sydney, Broken Hill, Newcastle. Wollongong, Bathurst 
and Lismore ; (e) State Hospitals and Homes and State Sanatoria ; (f) Mental Hospitals ; 
(g) Public Hospitals (Hospitals Commission); (%) Maternal and Baby Welfare (Baby 
Health Centres); (*) Schoo] Medical and Dental Services; and (j) Publicity, Nutrition 
and Library Services. 


2. Victoria—The Ministry of Health Act 1943 created the position of Minister of 
Health and made the Minister holding that position responsible for all Acts formerly 
administered by the Minister of Public Health as well as all other legislation, including 
the Mental Hygiene Acts and the Hospitals and Charities Acts, which related to the 
health and well being of the people of the State. 


The original Department of Public Health became the General Health Branch of the 
Department of Health controlled by a Chief Health Officer. Subsequently various 
functions were taken from that Branch to form the Maternal and Child Hygiene Branch 
and the Tuberculosis Branch. With the Mental Hygiene Branch these three make up 
the four branches of the Department. 


At the end of 1951, an Authority was established under the Mental Hygiene 
Authority Act 1950 to take charge of the Mental Hygiene Branch. The Authority con- 
sists of three members of whom one, an expert in psychiatry, is Chairman. Although the 
Authority is Head of the Branch, detailed administration can be carried out by its officers 
leaving the Authority free to deal with major problems relating to the improvement of 
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treatment and accommodation for the mentally ill. The efforts of the Authority at the 
present time are principally concerned with improving existing hospitals and providing 
additional accommodation made necessary by the increase in population in the State 
and with developing preventive out-patient psychiatric services designed to reduce the 
need for in-patient beds. 

The General Health Branch, in collaboration with local government health authorities, 
is actively carrying on its fight against infectious diseases. The success of this campaign 
may be illustrated by the following figures concerning diphtheria, 3,254 cases with 93 
deaths in 1927 and only 107 cases with 4 deaths in 1954. 

New legislation, the Infectious Diseases Hospitals Act 1954, was introduced late in 
1954. This Act repealed all previous legislation relating to infectious diseases hospitals 
and made the State Government, through the Hospitals and Charities Commission, 
responsible from 1st October, 1954 for the whole of the cost of treating cases of infectious 
disease. 

Work in regard to the treatment and prevention of venereal disease and improvements 
in methods of treatment have resulted in a very marked advance. It is now no longer 
necessary to maintain a special hospita] unit in this State for the treatment of cases of 
venereal disease. Special clinics for prophylaxis and treatment are attached to several 
public hospitals in the State and treatment may be obtained at all public hospitals, 

The Poliomyelitis Division which has been operating since 1949 provides a consultant 
diagnostic service and maintains an aftercare treatment service for the whole of the 
State. Three medical officers and a number of visiting physiotherapists and nurses 
provide such treatment for a great number of patients mainly in their own homes. 

The Industrial Hygiene Division staffed by medical and scientific officers with a 
number of specially trained inspectors supervises the working conditions of the 325,000 
persons employed in industry in this State. 

The Tuberculosis Branch under the control of a Director of Tuberculosis carries on 
work aimed at preventing as far as possible the spread of tuberculosis. Using improved 
diagnostic facilities and better methods of treatment, it has been possible to reduce 
greatly the incidence of this disease. No longer is there a waiting list for entry into a 
sanatorium, in fact, the closure of one of the State sanatoria at an early date is con- 
templated. 

The Maternal and Child Hygiene Branch has been largely responsible for the reduction 
of Victoria’s infant mortality rate to a point where it is now probably the lowest in the 
English-speaking world. This Branch is also concerned with pre-natal hygiene, the 
development of pre-school services generally and the school medical and dental services, 

The Cancer Institute, set up in 1949, under the provisions of the Cancer Institute 
Act 1948, is now operating a very active out-patients treatment centre as well as a small 
in-patient unit. Facilities provided at the Institute for radiation therapy are being 
extended by installing a 4 m.e.v. linear accelerator. It will be the first of this type of 
machine to operate in Australia. 

Legislation which is the concern of the Minister of Health includes the follawing :— 
Anti-Cancer Council Act, Births Notification Acts, Cancer Institute Act, Cemeteries Acts, 
Dietitians Registration Act, Part V. of the Goods Act, Hairdressers Registration Acts, 
Health Acts, Hospitals and Charities Acts, Infectious Diseases Hospitals Act, Masseurs 
Acts, Medical Acts, Mental Deficiency Act, Mental Hygiene Acts, Midwives Act, Nurses 
Acts, Opticians Registration Act, Poisons Acts and Venereal Diseases Act. 


3. Queenstand.—(i) General. The Health Acts 1937 to 1949 are administered by 
the Director-General of Health and Medical Services subject to the Minister for Health 
and Home Affairs. A Central Staff controls the following Divisions :— 


(a) Division of Public Health Supervision. This Division is controlled by the 
Deputy Director-Genera] of Health and Medical Services and comprises separate sections 
of environmental sanitation, food and drug control, enthetic (venereal) diseases, hookworm 
control and Hansen’s disease control. Qualified full-time officers are in charge of each 
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section, Free treatment of venereal diseases is offered at the Department’s male and 
female clinics in Brisbane, and at any public hospital. Two institutions (one at Peel 
Island in Moreton Bay for white patients and one at Fantome Island near Townsville 
for aboriginal patients) are maintained for the treatment of Hansen's disease. Modern 
therapy with sulphone drugs has caused a dramatic decline in numbers of patients at 
these institutions. Free immunization against diphtheria, whooping cough and tetanus 
is offered by most of the Local Authorities. A recent survey showed that 94 per cent. 
of school children in the Greater Brisbane area and go per cent. in the rest of the State 
had been immunized against diphtheria. 


(b) Division of Tuberculosis. The Director, assisted by medical officers and nurses, 
exercises control of patients with tuberculosis. A central chest clinic in Brisbane offers 
Mantoux tests, X-ray examinations, and innoculations of Mantoux negative reactors 
free of charge and this service is extensively used. A mobile X-ray unit visits country 
districts. Children in the final grade of primary schools are now being Mantoux tested 
and given B.C.G. vaccine. 


(c) Division of Industrial Medicine. This Division exercises supervision over the 
health of workers in both primary and secondary industries, including control of lepto- 
spirosis (Weil’s disease) scrub typhus and other fevers of occupational origin in the sugar- 
cane growing districts north of Ingham. 


(d) Division of Maternal and Child Welfare. The Director, assisted by full-time and 
part-time health officers and a staff of qualified nurses, offers supervision and advice on 
the rearing and health of infants and pre-school children at 217 baby health centres 
throughout the State. Outlying centres are visited by air or by special rail car. Homes 
for in-patient treatment of infants with feeding problems have been established at 
Brisbane, Toowoomba, Ipswich and Rockhampton. 


(e) Division of School Health Services. This Division comprises the Chief Medical 
Officer, School Health Services, and a staff of medical officers, dentists and visiting 
school nurses. Every child has a medical examination at least once in three years. 


(f) Division of Mental Hygiene. The Director is responsible for the care and treat- 
ment of mentally sick patients in the State’s four mental hospitals, at Brisbane, 
Toowoomba, Ipswich and Charters Towers. 


(g) Division of Laboratory Services. Two laboratories—the Laboratory of Micro- 
biology and Pathology and the Government Chemical Laboratory—are maintained to 
ensure the purity of a wide range of foodstuffs and materials. The former also offers 
a service in clinical pathology to country hospitals and private medical practitioners. 


(ii) Hospitals. All public hospitals operate under the district system, which provides 
for the constitution of Hospitals Districts and Hospitals Regions and a Hospitals Board 
for each district. The State is divided into 11 Hospitals Regions with a base hospital 
for each region which comprises a number of Hospitals Districts. The purpose of the 
regional scheme is to co-ordinate the public hospitals in the region with the base hospital. 
The administration of the hospitals services, including public dental services, in each 
Hospitals District is vested in the Hospitals Board which comprises not less than four 
members nor more than eight members appointed by the Governor-in-Council and one 
member elected by the component Local Authorities. There are 54 Hospitals Boards 
controlling 130 public hospitals. 


4. South Australia—The Department of Public Health embraces the activities of 
the Central Board of Health, the School Medical Services, and the public health aspect 
of the control of tuberculnsis, including the State X-ray Health Survey, under the control 
of the Director of Tuberculosis. 

The Central Board of Health consists of five members, three of whom (including 
the chairman) are appointed by the Governor while one each is elected by metropolitan 
local boards and all other iocal boards. The Central Board of Health administers the 
Health, Food and Drugs, Dangerous Drugs, Noxious Trades, Bakehouses Registrations 
and Early Notification of Birth Acts. The Board is also concerned to some degree with 
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Acts relating to local government, abattoirs and cremation. Other legislation 
administered by the Department of Public Health relates to venereal diseases and 
vaccination. 

The Health Act, 1935-1954 constitutes every municipal council and every district 
council a local board of health for its municipality or district. There are 143 of these 
local boards under the general control and supervision of the Central Board. Under 
the Food and Drugs Act each local board is constituted the local authority for its 
respective district, except in the metropolitan area, for which the Metropolitan County 
Board is the local authority. 

The medical staff of the Department includes the Director of Tuberculosis, a Senior 
Medical Officer and the Principal Medical Officer for Schools, six full-time medical 
officers, one temporary medical officer and seven part-time medical officers. Two 
dentists, one dental assistant and seven nurses are engaged in connexion with the School 
Medical Services. There are seven full-time and fourteen part-time inspectors directly 
responsible to the Board. There is also a nurse inspector employed to advise and assist 
local boards in connexion with infectious diseases. A consulting radiologist, three radio- 
graphers and three nurses are engaged in the State X-ray Health Survey and one nurse 
in B.C.G. vaccination. The inspectors appointed under the Health and Food and Drugs 
Acts periodically visit the local districts and see, generally, that the local boards are 
performing their duties. 


5. Western Australia.—The legislation in this State is the Health Act 1911-1954. 
This was consolidated and reprinted in 1948 and amended in 1950, 1952 and 1954. The 
Central Authority is the Department of Public Health, controlled by a Commissioner, 
who must be a qualified medical practitioner. The State is covered by Local Authorities 
which are constituted as Municipalities or Road Boards. 

It is provided that a Local Board of Health may be set up in lieu of a Road Board. 
but this method of control is no longer used. In any emergency the Commissioner may 
exercise all the powers of a Local Health Authority in any part of the State. 

Interesting features of recent legislation are as follows :—(a) Act No. 70 of 1948 
yave compulsory power to control sufferers from tuberculosis and established a Tuber- 
oulosis Control Branch; (b) Act No. 11 of 1952 gave wide powers to regulate the sale 
and use of pesticides ; (c) Act No. 34 of 1954 provides for the licensing of manufacturers 
of therapeutic substances. The Act has not yet been proclaimed ; and (d) Act No. 45 
of 1954 requires every medical practitioner who attends a child which dies within 28 days 
of birth to notify the Commissioner. 


6. Tasmania.—The Department of Public Health is under the jurisdiction of the 
Minister for Health, and the administration of the varioug services is controlled by the 
permanent head of the Department, the Director-General of Medical Services, who is 
also responsible for the administration of the Hospital and Medical section. Associated 
with the permanent head are the Director of Public Health, the Director of Tuberculosis, 
and the Director of Mental Hygiene. 

The Hospital and Medical Services section is responsible for administration of the 
laws relating to hospitals and nurses’ registration, and the following services: 
Government Medical Service, Cancer Clinics, Bush Nursing Service, and Institutions for 
the Aged and fnfirm at St. John’s Park and Cosgrove Park. 

Public Health functions comprise administration of laws relating to public health, 
food and drugs, places of public entertainment, cremation, and the following services: 
school Medical and Dental, Maternal and Child Welfare, Infectious and Venereal Disease 
control, Analytical Laboratory, and Mothercraft Home. 

The Tuberculosis section is responsible for administration of the laws relating to 
tuberculosis, for conducting a continuous State wide X-ray survey and for the management 
of chest clinics in four centres in the State and of the chest hospitals at New Town and 
Evandale. 

The Mental Hygiene section is responsible for administration of the laws relating 
to mental hospitals and mental defectives, and for the management of Lachlan Park 
Hospital (Mental Hospital) and Millbrook Psychopathic Home. 
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§ 2. The Commonwealth Department of Heaith. 


1. General.—The Commonwealth Department of Health was created by an Order- 
in-Council of 3rd March, 1921. This Order specified the functions to be performed by the 
Department in addition to Quarantine. An amendment to the Constitution in 1946 gave 
the Commonwealth power to make laws with respect to pharmaceutical, hospital and 
sickness benefits, and medical and dental services. 

As part of the National Health Service the following benefits and services are provided 
under the National Health Act 1953: a free general practitioner medica] service to 
pensioners and their dependants, and pharmaceutical, hospital and medical benefits to 
the community generally. 

Assistance to sufferers from tuberculosis is provided under the Tuberculosis Act 
1948 and free milk for schoo! children under the States Grants (Milk for School Children) 
Act. 1950. Details of these services are provided in the following paragraphs. 

The functions of the Department, apart from the National Health Service, are very 
widespread. They include Quarantine (Human, Animal and Plant), the fostering of 
medical] research through the National Health and Medical Research Council, the pro- 
vision of hospital and medical services in the Northern Territory, the manufacture of a 
large number of sera and pharmaceuticals by the Commonwealth Serum Laboratcries, 
and the maintaining of fourteen Health Laboratories throughout Australia to provide 
X-ray, pathological and other services to the surrounding communities. A short des- 
cription of these and other activities is provided below. (for additional information 
see Official Year Book No. 40, p. 515.) 


2. The National Health Service.—(i) Pharmaceutical Benefits. Since September, 
1950, under the provisions of the Pharmaceutical Benefits Act 1947-1952 and the National 
Health Act 1953, certain life-saving and disease-preventing drugs have been provided 
free of charge to the general community. Such drugs are supplied free if they have been 
duly prescribed by a medical practitioner registered within Australia. 

The number of drugs listed as available as general pharmaceutical benefits has 
steadily increased and at present 251 separate preparations are supplied. Before a drug 
is listed as being available it must first be approved by the Pharmaceutical Benefits 
Advisory Committee, a body appointed by the Minister for Health. 

All drugs listed in the British Pharmacopoeia and other drugs as specified, are supplied 
free to eligible pensioners (i.e., those receiving age, invalid, widows’ and service pensions 
and persons receiving a tuberculosis allowance) and their dependants. 


Total expenditure on pharmaceutical bencfits in the year 1954-55 was £10,739,467. 


(ii) Hospital Benefits. The payment of hospital benefits to the States is authorized 
under Part V. of the National Health Act 1953. This Act continues the agreements 
entered into with the various States under the Hospital Benefits Act 1951. Under these 
agreements the Commonwealth pays the States certain sums of money which vary 
according to the number of occupied beds in public hospitals. 

The rates of payment for occupied beds in public hospitals are determined by dha 
category into which patients are grouped. Payment of 12s. per day is made for 2 patient 
who is a pensioner or a dependant of a pensioner. The rate of 8s. per day is paid for 
all other qualified patients. 

A payment of 8s. per day is made also for patients in approved private hospitals. 
This payment is made to the proprietor of the private hospital. 

An additional benefit of 4s. per day is paid in the case of patients who are members 
of an approved hospital benefit fund. This payment is made through the benefit organi- 
zation and is normally paid to the patient with the amount payable by the organization. 

Australian residents who are temporarily living overseas and their dependants who 
receive hospital treatment are eligible to receive the benefit of 8s. a day. 

Total payments made for all types of hospital benefits (excluding patients in mental 
hospitals) in 1954-55 were £9,320,603. 
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(iii) Medical Benefits. A Medical Benefits scheme commenced to operate as from 
July, 1953, being authorized under the National Health (Medical Benefits) Regulations. 
These regulations were superseded by the National Health Act 1953. The basic 
principle of the scheme is the support of voluntary insurance against the costs of medical 
attention. The scheme provides for the payment of benefits by the Commonwealth, 
through medical insurance organizations that have been registered for the purpose. 
The Commonwealth benefits supplement the benefits paid by the registered organizations 
in respect of medical expenses incurred by members of those organizations and their 
dependants. 


In 1954-55 Commonwealth expenditure on medical benefits was £4,209,495. 


(iv) Pensioner Medical Service. The Pensioner Medical Service which commenced 
on 21st February, 1951 was introduced under the authority of the National Health 
(Medical Services fo Pensioners) Regulations made under the provisions of the National 
Health Service Act 1948-1949. The service has been continued under the provisions of the 
National Health Act 1953. 


Under this scheme pensioners and their dependants, as defined in the section above 
describing pharmaceutical benefits, are provided with a free general practitioner service. 
Specialist services are not provided. A small fee may be charged by practitioners who 
attend qualified patients outside normal surgery or visiting hours. Practitioners in the 
scheme are remunerated on a fee-for-service basis by the Commonwealth. 


At the 30th June, 1955 there were 4,567 medical practitioners enrolled in the Pensioner 
Medical Service to provide medical services to approximately 640,200 eligible persons. 
More than 97 per cent. of eligible persons have now been enrolled in the scheme and more 
than 80 per cent. of general practitioners are participating. 


In the year ended 30th June, 1955 medica] practitioners in the scheme made 4,721,481 
visits or surgery consultations to persons enrolled in the scheme. For these services they 
were paid a sum of £2,516,077. The average number of medical services rendered by 
practitioners to enrolled persons in this period was 7.5. 


(v) Tuberculosis Act. The main provisions of this Act, which was assented to on 
25th November, 1948, are as follows :—(a) Section 5, which authorizes the Commonwealth 
to enter into an arrangement with the States for an effectual national campaign 
against tuberculosis ; (b) Section 6, which empowers the Commonwealth to take over or 
provide specified facilities for the diagnosis, treatment and control of tuberculosis ; 
(c) Section 8, which provides for the setting up of an Advisory Council to advise the 
Commonwealth Minister for Health on matters relating to the national campaign ; and 
(d) Section 9, which authorizes the Commonwealth to pay allowances to sufferers from 
tuberculosis and their dependants to enable sufferers to give up work and undergo treat- 
ment, and thus minimize the spread of infection. 


The Commonwealth has completed an arrangement with each State, whereby each 
State is required to conduct an effectual campaign against tuberculosis and to provide 
adequate facilities for that purpose. In consideration of this, the Commonwealth 
undertakes to reimburse the State for all approved capital expenditure in relation 
to tuberculosis on and after 1st July, 1948, and for net maintenance expenditure to 
the extent that it is in excess of net maintenance expenditure for the base year 1947-48. 
Thus, the States are required to carry out the actual physical or field work of the national 
campaign with the Commonwealth acting in an advisory, co-ordinating and financial 
capacity. For this reason, the Commonwealth has not found it necessary to make 
much use of its powers under Section 6. 


An Advisory Council, known as the National Tuberculosis Advisory Council, has 
been set up and has already held seven mectings. There are eleven members under the 
chairmansnip of the Commonwealth Director-General of Health. The members are 
the Commonwealth Director of Tuberculosis, the six State Directors of Tuberculosis, 
the Consultant (Chest Diseases) of the Department of Repatriation, two specialist private 
practitioners, and the Chief Administrative Officer of the Commonwealth Department 
of Health. 
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A system ot tuberculosis allowances has been drawn up and is an important factor 
in the campsign against the disease. Payments under the scheme were commenced 
on 13th July,1950. The rates of allowance from 27th October, 1955 were £9 I2s. 6d. a 
week for a married sufferer with a dependent wife, £6 2s. 6d. a week for a sufferer 
without dependants (reducible to £4. when maintained free of charge in an institution), 
and 10s, a week for each dependent child under the age of sixteen (which is additional 
to child endowment). There is a means test, generous to the sufferer, which has regard 
only to income and not to property. 


(vi) Free Milk for School Children Scheme. In 1950 the States Grants (Milk for 
School Children) Act was passed. The object of this Act was to improve the diet of 
school children by the addition of a small quantity of milk each day. AJ] children under 
the age of thirteen years attending public or private primary schools, including nursery 
schools, kindergartens, créches and aboriginal missions, are eligible to receive this issue. 
Wherever practicable the milk is given to the children in one-third of a pint bottles, 
The cost of the milk plus half the capital or incidental costs, including administrative 
expenses incurred in administering the scheme is reimbursed by the Commonwealth 
to the States. All States are now participants in the scheme, and at 30th June, 1955 
approximately one million children were receiving free milk. 

In the years 1953-54 and 1954-55 the following amounts were reimbursed to the 
various States and Territories :—1953-54, New South Wales £881,600, Victoria £429,000, 
Queensland £204,600, South Australia £156,000, Western Australia £107,138, Tasmania 
£219,580, Northern Territory £552, Australian Capital Territory £6,891, Total £2,005,361. 
‘1954-55, New South Wales £980,589, Victoria £498,000, Queensland £323,340, South 
Australia £156,000, Western Australia £127,015, Tasmania £145,695, Northern Territory 
£921, Australian Capital Territory £10,760, Total £2,242,320. 


3- Other Activities of the Commonwealth Department of Health.—({i) Human Quar- 
antine. All passengers and crews arriving in Australia from overseas, either by air 
or sea are subjected to a medical inspection by quarantine officers for the purpose of 
preventing the introduction of disease into Australia. 

At the major ports full-time quarantine officers carry out the work but in the minor 
ports use is made of local medical practitioners acting as part-time quarantine officers. 
In each State quarantine activities are controlled by a medical officer of the Common- 
wealth Department of Health with the title of Commonwealth Director of Health. 


The main concern of the examining officers is to detect cases of quarantinable diseases 
smallpox, cholera, yellow fever, plague and typhus fever. These are not endemic in 
Australia and it becomes a matter of extreme moment to prevent theirentry. In addition, 
infectious diseases such as chicken pox, mumps, scarlet fever and measles discovered on 
vessels are directed to appropriate care and placed in isolation where necessary. 

For the quarantinable diseases quararftine stations are provided at the major ports 
and at Darwin, Thursday Island and Townsville. These are kept ready for occupation 
at all times and in them a case is kept until it is no longer a danger to the community. 

The increasing use of air travel has created particular quarantine problems. Before 
the use of air transport Australia was some ten days travelling time from the nearest 
oversea port, e.g. Colombo. Persons suffering from an infectious or quarantinable 
disease would show the rash or other signs on arrival and before disembarkation. 
Passengers travelling by air, however, can arrive well within the incubation period, even 
from as far as England, which is only four days away by air. 

It is for this reason that all intending passengers are required to be vaccinated 
against smallpox before departure and those from an area infected with cholera or yellow 
fever are in addition required to be inoculated against the particular disease. Passengers 
arriving by air are required to report any sickness which they might suffer within the 
fourteen days after arrival. All passengers are required to give their intended place of 
residence so that they may be traced if a case of disease occurs among the passengers on 
the aircraft or ship. 
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It will be seen that the security given to Australia for many years by its isolated 
geographic position is uo louger complete aud increasing reliance needs to be placed on a 
vigilant and flexible quarantine organization. 


(ii) Animal Quarantine. Animal quarantine is authorized by the provisions of the 
Quarantine Act 1908-1950 and has as its objective the prevention of the introduction or 
spread of diseases of animals. This legislation covers the importation of all animals, 
raw animal products, biological cultures, etc., associated with animal diseases and goods 
associated with animals. 


Domesticated animals, i.e., horses, cattle, pigs, sheep, goats, dogs, cats and poultry, 
are admitted from a limited number of countries depending on diseases present in the 
country of origin. All must be accompanied by health certificates which include 
prescribed tests. On arrival in Australia they are subject to quarantine detention. 


Zoological specimens are imported into registered zoos where they remain in per- 
manent quarantine. Circuses are also registered if exotic species of animals are kept. 
[n a somewhat similar manner, animals for scientific purposes are imported to approved 
laboratories. All of these premises are kept under constant surveillance. Raw animal 
products such as hair, special types of wool, skins, hides, etc., are subjected to special 
treatment under quarantine control, whilst such items as raw meat, sausage casings 
and eggs, which cannot he sterilized, are admitted from very few countries. Other items 
such as harness, fittings, fodder, ship’s refuse, etc., are appropriately treated to destroy 
possible infection. 


The Division. of Veterinary Hygiene was created in 1926 to deal with the adminis- 
tration of animal quarantine : formerly the full responsibility for this administration fell 
on the Director of Quarantine. The organization of the Division provides an excellent 
example of Commonwealth and State co-operation. The Central Administration is 
situated within the Health Department at Canberra, with a Director, an Assistant 
Director and Veterinary Officers. By provision in the Quarantine Act and by arrange- 
ment with the States, the Principal Veterinary Officer of the Department of Agriculture 
in each State is appointed Chief Quarantine Officer (Animals) of the State and members 
of his staff Quarantine Officers (Animals). These State officers, acting in their Com- 
monwealth capacity, carry out the quarantine policy formulated by the Central Adminis- 
tration. Quarantine accommodation is provided at permanent animal quarantine 
stations at each Capital City. 


The Division participates in world-wide international notification of the more 
serious contagious diseases of animals and maintains a census of such diseases throughout 
the world. Information regarding animal diseases and parasites in Australia is also 
callected and disseminated by means of service publications. Consultation on technical 
matters is maintained with various scientific institutions, notably the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. In matters of policy and the 
quarantine contro} of imports there is a close liaison with the Department of Customs and 
Excise. 


The Division collaborates with the “General” and “ Plant”? Divisions of the 
Quarantine Service. Many discases of animals are communicable to man and for this 
reason ‘‘ Animal” and ‘‘ General” quarantine administration are in some respects 
inseparable. Similarly the interests of ‘‘ Animal” and “ Plant” Divisions overlap, 
many items such as insects, fodder, straw, etc., being the subject of combined control. 


In each alternate year the Director of the Division convenes the Biennial Conference 
of Principal Commonwealth and State Veterinarians which meets under the aegis of the 
Australian Agricultural Council. At this Conference problems of animal health and 
disease control are discussed from a national point of view and consideration is given to 
Animal Quarantine matters. A report is made to the Agricultural Council. 


In the Australian Capital Territory the control of animal disease, dairy and piggery 
hygiene, advice to stockowners and management of the Canberra abattoir are carried 
out by veterinary officers of the Division. 
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(iii) Plant Quarantine. Since 1st July, 190¢, the importation into Australia of all 
plants or parts of plants, cuttings, seeds and fruits, whether living or dead, has been 
subject to an increasingly stringent quarantine with the object of preventing the intro- 
duction of insect pests, plant diseases and weeds not yet established in this country. 
Under the Quarantine Act 1908-1950 general powers are held by which the quarantine 
inspectors are required to examine all plant material at the first port of entry and to 
release only such material as is free from diseases and pests. Everyone entering Australia 
is required to declare if he or she has any plant material in luggage or personal effects. 
Heavy penalties are laid down for those found deliberately evading the regulations. 
All plant material entering as cargo must also be declared. 


When the Commonwealth became responsible for all plant quarantine, the State 
Governments agreed to co-operate by providing and maintaining inspection facilities 
and personnel for which they are reimbursed by the Commonwealth. In 1921 the 
administration of the regulations came under the newly-formed Department of Health, 
and in 1927 the Division of Plant Quarantine was created under a Director who is 
responsible for policy and legislation and for co-ordinating the work of the State Officers 
who carry out the detailed administration in their capacity as Commonwealth Officers. 


Any plant material found carrying diseases or pests or suspected of doing so may 
be ordered into quarantine for remedial treatment, or if the treatment be impracticable, 
may be destroyed. Such treatments are paid for by the importer. Air transport has 
created many new problems in maintaining effective control. It is impossible in thie 
summary to give details of regulations governing the different types of plants, but the 
following will indicate certain broad principles in them :—({a) The importation of plants 
likely to be infected with plant diseases, noxious fungi or poison plants is prohibited ; 
(6) Agricultural seed must conform to standards of purity, insect pest and disease freedom ; 
(c) Many commodities such as hops, cotton, peanuts in shell, nursery stock, potatoes, 
certain crop seeds, vines and specified plants may only be imported by approved importers 
under special conditions ; (d) Certain plant products such as bulbs and timber (in logs or 
sawn), from specified areas may only be imported if accompanied by certificates showing 
that prescribed treatment has been given in the country of origin. 


The regulations are constantly being amended in the light of experience, with the 
object of maintaining for Australia the freedom from a large number of serious diseases 
and pests of plants which ravage crops in other lands. 


(iv) The Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, The laboratories were established 
in 1916 under the administration of the Quarantine Branch, Department of Trade and 
Customs (later the Commonwealth Department of Health, Order-in-Council, March, 
1921). Work began in temporary quarters, but new buildings were erected and occupied 
in 1918 at Royal Park, Melbourne, where the Commonwealth had acquired 23 acres. 
In 1936, a farm of 325 acres was purchased for experimental and other purposes at 
Broadmeadows, 9 miles from Melbourne. The laboratories function as a Public Health 
Institute and are part of the Commonwealth Department of Health, conducting research 
and training of laboratory personnel. In addition, biological products are prepared on a 
large scale for use in the diagnosis, prevention and treatment of human and animal 
diseases. 


Since their foundation 39 years ago, the laboratories have been greatly extended in 
size and scope. The number and variety of biologicals available for issue have thus beep 
increased to the extent that Australia is practically independent of oversea supplies. 


Continuous research is being conducted into all relevant aspects of Bacteriology and 
Tmmunology and related fields of work. New kinds of biological agents are prepared 
and tested as the growth of medical or scientific knowledge provides fresh means of 
diagnosis, prevention and treatment. Investigations are also made into other aspects of 
public health work. For the past 30 years the production of veterinary biologicals has 
been a feature of the work, and in recent years extensive development has occurred in 
this direction, : 
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The result of increasing employment of veterinary products in the prevention of 
diseases of domestic animals and stock is reflected in the diminution of incidence of 
certain infectious diseases amongst stock with economic benefit to the community. 


The laboratories also serve as a national centre for the maintenance in Australia 
of the International Standards of the Permanent Commission on Biological Standards 
(World Health Organization), and act as the regional reference centre for the World 
Health Organization in collating reports of prevalence of certain infectious diseases in 
Australia, and at the same time conduct laboratory investigations for the identification 
of diseases thus reported. 


(v) The Commonwealth Health Laboratories. The fourteen health laboratories of the 
Department are situated at strategic points throughout Australia. They are located at 
Canberra, Darwin, Cairns, Townsville, Rockhampton, Toowoomba, Bendigo, Launceston, 
Hobart, Port Pirie, Kalgoolie, Lismore, Tamworth and Albury. These laboratories 
were established as an essential part of the quarantine system but were also to undertake 
research into local health problems and to provide medical practitioners of each district 
with up-to-date facilities for laboratory investigation and diagnosis. It was realized 
that co-operation between the general practitioner with his clinical observations and 
knowledge of the environment of disease on the one hand, and the staff of a well-equipped 
laboratory on the other hand, is essential to the efficient investigation of disease and the 
effective operation of contro] measures. 


From this standpoint, the laboratories have already proved their value in the 
determination of leptospirosis and endemic typhus in North Queensland, in the 
investigation of special local problems at Darwin, of undulant fever throughout Australia, 
of silicosis and tuberculosis at Kalgoorlie and of plumbism at Port Pirie. In these 
investigations close co-operation has existed with State and local health and hospita) 
services ; especially is this so in Queensland where collaboration has yielded exceptionally 
valuable results in differentiating the groups of fevers previously unclassified in that 
State. In this investigational work, as well as in more routine activities, the Jaboratories 
have at their disposal the full resources and technical and specialist facilities available 
at the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories and the School of Public Health and Tropica} 
Medicine, Sydney. 


(vi) The School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, under an agreement with the University of Sydney, established a School of Public 
Health and Tropica] Medicine at the University of Sydney as from 4th March, 1930, 
for the purpose of training medica] graduates and students in the subjects of public 
health and tropical medicine. The organization of the Australian Institute of Tropical 
Medicine at Townsville was merged in the new school, and the staff, equipment and 
material were transferred to Sydney. 


The work of the school comprises both teaching and investigation. Courses are 
held for the University post-graduate diploma of public health and the diploma of 
tropical medicine and hygiene. Lectures are given in public health and preventive 
medicine as prescribed for the fifth year of the medical curriculum. Other classes include 
students in architectural, socia] and school hygiene, lay officers and nurses in the tropical 
services, and missionaries, while training is also provided to certain personnel of the 
Armed Services, to sister tutors, and laboratory workers from various services and 
institutions. 


Investigational work covers a wide field of public health and medical subjects, both 
in the laboratory and in the field. Field work has been carried out not only in Australia 
but in co-operation with the local administrations in Papua, New Guinea, Norfolk Island 
and Nauru and with the South Pacific Commission. Sections of Child Health, Occu- 
pational Health and Medical statistics have been recently added. 


(vii) Commonwealth Acoustic Laboratories. The Department of Health established 
the first of the series of Acoustic Laboratories in January, 1947, in Sydney. The labora- 
tory continued and expanded the work of the Acoustic Research Laboratory which was 
sponsored by the National Health and Medical Research Council during the years 
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1942-46 for the purpose of investigating problems of noise and difficulties of intercom- 
munication in aircraft and tanks. After the 1939-45 War the Acoustic Research 
Laboratory directed its attention to the problem of deafness in children, particularly 
the group whose affliction was caused by the mothers contracting rubella in the early 
months of pregnancy. 


The taking over of the Acoustic Research Laboratory by the Department of Health 
was influenced by a request from the Repatriation Commission for technical assistance 
in the matter of providing hearing aids for deafened ex-servicemen. Arrangements for 
this purpose were completed and branch laboratories were established in all other State 
Capital Cities. 

During 1948 the Acoustic Laboratories Act was passed to allow the expansion of 
activities on the following lines :—{1) To carry out the requirements of the Repatriation 
Commission for deafened ex-Service personnel and to provide a similar service for the 
Commonwealth Department of Social) Services in respect of deafened ex-Service personnel 
whose disability was not caused by war service ; (2) to assist the Education Departments 
of the States in measuring deafness, by providing and maintaining portable audiometric 
equipment ; (3) to act on behalf of various State and other authorities who desire to have 
independent tests made before assisting financially in the purchase of hearing aids for 
people under their care; (4) to investigate problems associated with noise in industry ; 
(5) to make hearing tests on Civil Aviation aircrew as required by International agree- 
ment; (6) to give advice to the Armed Services on noise problems as required; and 
(7) to provide hearing aids to school children. 


The laboratory in Sydney is responsible for the training of personnel for the whole 
Acoustic Service, the production of equipment, the calibration of hearing aids and audio- 
meters and the technical administration of the branch laboratories. 


(viii) Commonwealth Bureau of Dental Standards. The National Health and Medical 
Research Council sponsored the Dental Materials Research Laboratory during the years 
1939-46, for the purpose of assisting the Defence Services, the Medical Equipment 
Control Committee and other Government Departments in the selection and purchase of 
suitable dental equipment and materials. Valuable assistance was also given to Aus- 
tralian manufacturers of dental materials in relation to improvement of their products 
and the development of new materials. 


Much of the work was of s routine nature and after the 1939-45 War the National 
Health and Medical Research Council decided to cease its sponsorship, but recommended 
that the Department of Health should take over the laboratory as it was serving a good 
purpose. This was done in January, 1947, and the laboratory was renamed the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Dental Standards and is at present situated in the grounds of the 
University of Melbourne. 


The functions of the Bureau are as follows :—({1) Original research into dental equip- 
ment, materials, techniques and processes ; (2) the development, through the Standards 
Association of Australia, in consultation with a committee representative of the Common- 
wealth Department of Health, of the Australian Dental Association and of manufacturers 
and distributors, of specifications for dental materials and equipment; (3) regular 
systematic surveys of dental materials on sale to the profession in Australia, and the 
reporting of the results of such investigations in recognized Australian scientific journals ; 
and (4) the provision of a consultative service and testing facilities for local manufacturers 
and distributors of dental materials with the view to assisting them in the improvement 
of existing products and the development of new materials, 


(ix) Commonwealth X-ray and Radium Laboratory. The persistent increase in 
cancer mortality has Jed to the development in Australia of a national organization 
directed towards the control of this disease. The Commonwealth Department of Health 
has actively participated in this movement. Annual cancer conferences, convened by the 
Department from 1928 onward, provided an opportunity each year for those actively 
engaged in the campaign against the disease to meet for the discussion of problems and 
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the determination of lines of action for further development. The tenth conference in 
this series met in New Zealand in February, 1939 and so marked an association which 
had been maintained between australia and the Dominion since the inception of the 
conferences. 


Cancer Conferences were not held during the war years and have not been revived, 
primurly because facilities for the discussion of the various aspects of the treatment of 
cancer have been provided by the regular Congresses of the British Medical Association 
and of the different specialist Colleges and Associations. The Department has, however, 
continued to maintain liaison in the general programme against cancer and in March, 
1955, convened a conference in Canberra of representatives of the Commonwealth and 
States to discuss the co-ordination of anti-cancer activities. This conference recommended 
that an annual Conference of State-sponsored Anti-Cancer Organizations should be 
convened by the Commonwealth Government and that consideration should be given 
to the formation of a nation-wide Anti-Cancer Organization comprising representatives 
of the Statutory Anti-Cancer Organizations. 


A total of ro grams of radium, purchased in 1928 by the Commonwealth Government 
for use in treatment and research, has been distributed on loan to treatment centres 
throughout Australia. Under the terms of this loan, treatment at well-equipped clinics 
is available to all requiring it, irrespective of ability to pay. This work is co-ordinated 
by the Department. From time to time portions of the original radium holding have 
been remounted by the Department in forms more suitable for the more modern techniques 
which have been developed. 


Realizing the essential importance of accuracy in determining the quality of radiation 
used in the treatment of cancer and in measuring the dosage of this radiation actually 
delivered to the tumour, and the need for the investigation of physical problems in 
connexion with the utilization of X-rays and radium in the treatment of disease, the 
Commonwealth Department of Health in 1935 extended the work of the Commonwealth 
Radium Laboratory, established in 1929, to include the investigation of the physical 
problems of radiation therapy generally. This laboratory, known as the Commonwealth 
X-ray and Radium Laboratory, is situated by agreement with the University of Melbourne 
within the University grounds, and is maintained, controlled, and staffed by the Com- 
monwealth Department of Health. It is accommodated in a building specially designed 
for work with X-rays and radium, and is amply provided with all necessary equipment 
for research work, including a 500,000 volt high tension generator. 


The laboratory co-operates closely with the local physical services which have been 
developed in the other capital cities of Australia to provide local facilities for the pro- 
duction of radon, for the calibration of X-ray therapy equipment, and for the measurement 
of radiation exposure of X-ray and radium workers. The laboratory has continued to 
repair radium containers. It also undertakes investigations into physical problems arising 
in the use of X-rays and radium in treatment. 


During the year 1954-55, a total of 94,774 millicuries of radon was prepared and issued 
from the laboratory in the form of implants, needles and tubes for use in Victoria, 
Tasmania, South Australia and Western Australia. A further 30,663 millicuries were 
issued by the associated centres in Sydney and Brisbane. The corresponding figures 
for 1953-54 were 99,454 and 34,423 millicuries respectively. The issue of radon from a 
few centres to serve hospitals all over the continent is a unique Australian development 
and enables a very efficient use to be made of the radium available. 


The development of atomic energy programmes overseas has made available supplies 
of artificial radio-isotopes which can be used either as an alternative to natural isotopes 
such as radium and radon, or may be applied internally when they are selectively secreted 
in a particular organ. All radio-isotopes in use in Australia in medicine, research and 
industry are subject to the approval of the laboratory and are imported by the laboratory. 
Regular supplies of radio-phosphorus and radio-iodine are obtained and are distributed 
free of charge for the treatment of patients throughout Australia according to a policy 
developed by the Committee on Radio-isotopes of the National Health and Medical 
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Research Council. The latoratory has been responsible for the development of a scheme 
of physical measurements required in the use of radio-iodine which can be readily carried 
out in individual! hospitels. 

Supplies of radio-gold and radio-chromium have also been obtained when required, 
while applicators for special purposes, containing radio-strontium and radio-cobalt have 
been purchased and issued to some hospitals. 


Close co-operation is maintained between the medical men engaged in the clinical 
investigation and treatment of cancer and research workers, physicists, and biochemists, 
so that problems are mutually investigated and treatment applied with the highest 
obtainable degree of scientific accuracy. 


(x) The Northern Territory Medical Service. The Commonwealth Department of 
Health is responsible for the administration of hospital health and medical services in 
the Northern Territory. 


Four general hospitals have been established. The Darwin Hospital has necommo- 
dation for 187 in-patients, Alice Springs Hospital, 90, Katherine Hospital, 25, and 
Tennant Creek Hospital, 25. A modern institution for the treatment of leprosy, known 
as the East Arm Settlement, was opened in August, 1955. A full range of ancillary 
services is available at the Darwin Hospital which serves as a base hospital for the 
Territory. 


Dental clinics, which provide a fine service have been set up at Darwin and Alice 
Springs. Medical and dental services to outback areas are fully developed and are 
provided either by road or air. 


Two Drover aircraft are stationed at Darwin and one is stationed at Alice Springs. 
These are staffed and serviced by Trans-Australia Airlines and are extensively used in 
ambulance and survey medical work. At Alice Springs medical officers of the Northern 
Territory provide the medical services to the Flying Doctor Service (South Australian) 
Base. 


A section of the Department undertakes continuous investigation of native health. 


School Medica] and Dental Officers move throughout the area providing diagnostic 
and treatment facilities. Public Health Services are provided and health inspectors 
periodically visit all settlements. 


Darwin cs a first port of entry for oversea aircraft and shipping is provided with a 
quarantine station. ; 


(xi) National Fitness. A national fitness movement was launched in Australia in. 
1939 following the world-wide movement for the advancement of physical fitness which 
preceded the last world war. In 1938, arising from a recommendation of the National 
Health and Medical Research Council, the Commonwealth Government cgreed to appoint 
a Commonwealth Council for National Fitness, under the Commonwealth Minister for 
Health, to cffect collaboration of Commonwealth, State and Loeal Government euthorities 
in the movement. Meetings of this Council are held at regular intervals, and an annual 
report submitted to Parliament. Autonomous State National Fitness Councils operate 
in all States, each sending one representative to the Commonwealth Council mectings. 
Following the recommendations of the first Commonwealth Council meeting in 1939, the 
Commonwealth Government agreed to make available an annual sum of £20,000 for five 
years and grants were allocated to cach State for purposes of organization and to each 
of the six Australian universities to establish lectureships in physical education. In 
July, 1941 a National Fitness Act was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament tn ensure 
greater permanence to the movement, and in June, 1942, the Commonwealth grant was 
increased to £72,500 to include grants to State Education Departments and for the work 
in the Austrelian Capital Territory. In 1951 the total grants were extendcd for a further 
period of three years. The movement continues to develop and to gain public interest 
and support throughont Australia, particularly through its physical and recreational 
activities with voluntary youth organizations and amateur sports organizations. 


4032/55.—17 
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(xii) The Pre-school Child. Sessions of the National Health and Medical Research 
Council and the reports of the Commonwealth Advisory Council on Nutrition have 
called attention to the need for greater effort throughout Australia directed towards 
the care of the growing child, especially during the pre-school period. Movements for 
the welfare of the school child and the care of the infant are already developed by State 
authorities as recorded in §§ 7 and 8 below. The Commonwealth Government felt that 
more could be done for the child of pre-school age, and it was decided to give a lead by 
making it possible to demonstrate what could be done and the practical methods which 
could be applied. 


The Commonwealth Government therefore decided to establish in each capital city 
a pre-school demonstration centre, known as the Lady Gowrie Child Centre, and in 
order to achieve the best results in association with those who have had experience in this 
field, it has secured the co-operation of the Federal Organization of Kindergarten Unions, 
which is operating under the title of “‘ The Australian Association for Pre-school] Child 
Development”. A suitable site was secured in each capital city and the necessary 
school structure was built. Formerly the administration of these centres was under 
the direction of the local Kindergarten Union and the employment of staff was made 
with the approval of the Commonwealth Department of Health. Recently the local 
Lady Gowrie Child Centre Committees were given a greater degree of autonomy, so that . 
while the technical supervision still rests with the Australian Association for Pre-school 
Child Development, the management of each centre, including staffing, is in the hands 
of the local Committee. This development is associated with a change in the method 
of financial control. An annual grant is made to each Committee towards the cost, of 
the centre, the disbursement of these funds being at the discretion of the local Committee, 
subject to the general supervision of the Australian Association for Pre-school Child 
Development. This applies in so far as the educational side is concerned, and in this 
field advantage is being taken of the opportunity to try new methods and to make 
systematic records of observations with the object of securing reliable knowledge of the 
educational technique of this pre-school period. 


Along with this educational practice there proceeds also the study of physiological 
requirements of the child and of the interaction between physical and mental health 
under varying conditions. The children at these centres provide a considerable mass of 
human material for control and study, which is of great value in view of the importance 
of the study of growth and of nutrition of their age-period. Not only are routine measure- 
ments made of height, weight and other bodily data, but problems of nutrition are 
studied in detail. The medical work at each State centre is conducted on a uniform 
basis, according to a scheme formulated at, and directed from, the Australian Institute 
of Anatomy, Canberra, where parallel investigations on the laboratory side are being 
undertaken. 


An annual grant of £30,000 is paid by the Department to the Australian Association 
for Pre-school Child Development to assist this body in its work. 


(xiii) The Australian Institute of Anatomy. The Australian Institute of Anatomy, 
situated in Canberra, occupies a monumental building erected by the Commonwealth 
Government under the Zoological Museum Agreement Act of 1924 on a site which adjoins 
that of the Australian National University. Prior to the passing of this Act, the 
Commonwealth Government had expressed regret that the Australian nation possessed 
neither a collection of specimens of the unique and fast disappearing fauna of Australia, 
nor a museum in which such specimens could be preserved for future generations. 
Comparative anatomy is the basis of medical science, and while the importance of a study 
of Australian animals in the solution of various medical problems had for years been 
recognized by other countries and steps taken by them to procure specimens for their 
museums, national effort in this direction was neglected in Australia. The late Sir Colin 
MacKenzie, the first Director of the Institute of Anatomy, however, very kindly presented 
to the Commonwealth Government his entire private collection, and this magnificent 
gift was acquired and provision was made for its proper housing under special legislation 
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by the Commonwealth Government. In 1931 the Institute became an integral part of the 
Commonwealth Department of Health, and the original collection has been greatly aug- 
mented. A lists of gifts to the Australian nation may be found in Official Year Book 
No. 39, p. 1277. In addition to these donations of material, there have been several 
endowments for orations and lectures, particulars of which are shown in previous issues 
of the Official Year Book. 


The Institute consists of two separate and distinct entities: A museum section 
and a laboratory section. In the museum section there is displayed a portion of the 
original collection of anatomical specimens assembled by the late Sir Colin MacKenzie, 
together with ethnological collections which have been added since the foundation 
of the Institute. The materials in the museums, which are open to the general public, 
has been arranged so as to present simple lessons in human hygiene, to display the 
anatomical features and peculiarities of the Australian fauna, and to display interesting 
aspects of the character of Australian Aboriginals and Natives of Papua and New Guinea. 


A number of Health Department units are now concentrated within the Institute. 
These include the Museum and Medical Artistry Section; the Nutrition Section; the 
Diabetes and Enzyme Research Section; the Commonwealth Health Laboratory for 
the Australian Capital Territory; the Veterinary Laboratory; and the office of the 
Australian Pre-school Association. 


The scientific research work of the Institute has now been concentrated on problems 
of nutrition. These take the form of field surveys of the dietary status of the Australian 
population and laboratory investigations into the biochemistry of nutrition and meta- 
bolism. For further information concerning the Institute see Year Book No. 32 pp. 


919-21. 


§ 3. The National Health and Medical Research Council. 


In 1926 the Commonwealth Government established a Federal Health Council, in 
accordance with a recommendation of the Royal Commission on Health (1925), “‘ for 
the purpose of securing closer co-operation between Commonwealth and State Health 
Authorities”. This Council held sessions each year except in 1932. In 1936 the 
Commonwealth Government decided to create a body with wider functions and 
representation, and the National Health and Medical Research Council was established 
with the following functions :— 

To advise Commonwealth and State Governments on all matters of public 
health legislation and administration, on matters concerning the health 
of the public and on medical research. 

To advise the Commonwealth Government on the expenditure of money speci- 
fically appropriated to be spent on the advice of this Council. 

To advise the Commonwealth Government on the expenditure of money upon 
medica] research and on projects of medical research generally. 

To advise Commonwealth and State Governments upon the merits of reputed 
cures or method of treatment which are from time to time brought forward 
for recognition. 


The Council consists of the Commonwealth Director-General of Health (as Chairman), 
two officers of his Department, the official head of the Health Department in each State, 
together with representatives of the Federal Council of the British Medica] Association, 
the Royal Australasian College of Surgeons, the Royal Australasian College of Physicians, 
the Australian Regional Council of the Royal College of Obstetricians and Gynaecologists, 
the Australian Dental Association, and (jointly) the four Australian Universities having 
medical schools. A prominent layman and laywoman, appointed by the Commonwealth 
Government, also serve on the Council. 
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The first session of the National Health and Medical Research Council met at 
Hobart in February, 1937. The thirty-ninth session met at Sydney in May, 1955. 


Under the Medical Research Endowment Act 1937, the Commonwealth Government 
has made an annual appropriation of funds to provide assistance :—(a) to Departments 
of the Commonwealth or of a State engaged in medical research; (b) to Universities 
for the purpose of medical research ; (c) to institutions and persons engaged in medical 
research ; and (d) in the training of persons in medical research, 


Approved research institutions under this system now number 51. During 1954 
grants for projects numbered 55 in the following ficlds :—bacteriology, biochemistry, 
biophysics, clinical research, dental research, epidemiology, haematology, medical 
chemistry, neurology, neuro-physiology, obstetrics, pathology, physiology and pharma- 
cology, tuberculosis and virus diseases. In certain instances, equipment and apparatus 
have been made available by the Council; this has greatly facilitated some specialized 
lines of research. The wide scope of work being carried out is greatly assisted by the 
formation of committees which mect regularly and advise the Council in such subjects 
as industrial hygiene, public health, epidemiology, maternal and child welfare, radio- 
active isotopes, antibiotic distribution, tropical physiology and hygiene, tuberculosis, 
dental research and the latest developments in X-ray technology and application, 


The research work being done under these grants is of a high standard, many of 
the individual investigators enjoying intervational reputation. Beyond this practical 
achievement, the original objectives of the Council are being attained in encouraging 
young graduates to take up research work and in securing a continuity and permanence 
of medical research in Australia. 


An insurance benefit scheme for such medical workers on the lines of the dederated 
Superannuation System for Universities is now in operation. 


§ 4. Control of Infectious and Contagious Diseases. 


1. General—The provisions of the various Acts in regard to the compulsory 
notification of infectious diseases and the precautions to be taken against the spread 
thereof may be conveniently dealt with under the headings—Quarantine ; Notifiable 
Diseases, including Venereal Diseases ; and Vaccination. 


2. Quarantine.—The Quarantine Act is administered by the Commonwealth 
Department of Health, and has three sections of disease control, as follows :—(i) Human 
quarantine which controls the movements of persons arriving from overseas until it is 
apparent that they are free of quarantinable disease; (ii) Animal quarantine which 
controls the importation of animals and animal products from overseas and the security 
of other animals present on vessels in Australian ports; and (iii) Plant quarantine which 
regulates the conditions of importation of all plants and plant products with the objeot 
of excluding plant diseases, insect pests and weeds. (See pages 521 to 523 above.) 


In regard to interstate movements of animals and plants, the Act becomes operative 
only if the Governor-General considers that Federal action is necessary for the protection 
of any State or States ; in general, the administration of interstate movements of animals 
and plants is left in the hands of the States. 


The Commonwealth controls stations in each State for the purposes of quarantine 
of humans, animals and plants. 


3. Notifiable Diseases.—(i) General. (a) Methods of Prevention and Control. 
Provision exists in the Health Acts of all the States for the observance of precautions 
against the spread and for the compulsory notification of infectious disease. When any 
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such disease occurs, the local authority must at once be notified, and in some States 
notification must be made also to the Health Department. The duty of making this 
notification is generally imposed, first, on the head of the house to which the patient 
belongs, failing whom on the nearest relative present, and, on his default, on the person 
in charge of or in attendance on the patient, and, on his default, on the occupier of the 
building. Any medica] practitioner visiting the patient is also bound to give notice. 


As a rule, the local authorities are required to report from time to time to the Central 
Board of Health in each State as to the health, cleanliness and general sanitary state of 
their several districts, and must report the appearance of certain diseases. Regulations 
are prescribed for the disinfection and cleansing of premises, and for the disinfection or 
destruction of bedding, clothing, or other articles which have been exposed to infection. 
Bacteriological examinations for the detection of plague, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid 
and other infectious diseases within the meaning of the Health Acts are continually being 
carried out. Regulations are provided in most of the States for the treatment and 
custody of persons suffering from certain dangerous infectious diseases, such as smal]- 
pox and leprosy. 


(b) Diseases Notifiable and Cases Notified in each State and Territory. The following 
table, which has been compiled by the Commonwealth Department of Health, shows for 
each State and Territory the diseases notifiable in 1954 and the number of cases notified. 
Diseases not notifiable in a State or Territory are indicated by an asterisk. 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE 1N EACH STATE AND TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA AND 
NUMBER OF CASES REPORTED DURING THE YEAR ENDED 31ST DECEMBER, 1954. 



































T | A | 
Disease. NS.W) Vic. | Q’ld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tag, | N.T. {A.C.T.j Aust. 
i | ; 
: ‘ I 
Acute rheumatism oe Re 208} 128 128 | 60 7 t 2 sh 526 
Amoebiasis .. be ae * 2 I 3) 44 ali Be aes 23 
Ankylostomiasis 2: ea 295 I 16 1! 2 ‘63 or 378 
Anthrax i in i *. . be | . tg f ‘ Be a 
Bilharziasis .. oe s * aie ae | eae , : aa : 
Brucellosis... Se Ee 9 25 5! I: 8} I | 2 49 
ke _ sis ae 20 28 ej]. ! 6; * | Sie és 54 
engue a ee he ee hen ae 2 bd 23 $8 2 
Diarrhoea, infantile oe ve 252 625 461! 41 29 | 3 H 13 14] 1,401 
Diphtheria... “ss nie 366 107 82 | 51 1g ! 4i 4 17 704 
Dysentery, bacillary .. 36 * 62 | 125 17 | 42; 33 | a eee 284 
Encephalitis .. bie 7 33 29 5 26 seg te aed 2 4 99 
Filariss:3 * fe r1{ .. ! aes | sie Pe 1 
Homologous serum jaundice “a * 3; °° | : ' © ota nts 3 
Hydatid Gs de * ml *: ere 9. we 28 
Infective hepatitis os ae 1,610 | 1,235 . i 165 2 15 46 | 3,073 
Lead poisoning Re os * 36 27 | 2 ei are fs 65 
Leprosy he 36 ae ae 5 6 i 47 | 23 a 7 
bed A aha a Ne it 8 1 79 Sa * eH ata 2 
aria ’ 25 25 AS 29! an 3 = 3 
Meningus ace 198 | 149! 52, 22, 48 21 4 3 497 
Ophthalmia, “a ne . Bote ONY oye Sar a a, a 52 
Ornithosis ae fee 3 | I . g by OP oe ba ? 
Paraty phold fever _ 7 sit as 2 I 1 4 I 14 
Poliomyelitis .. hi ap 555 | 5691 134 176° 436 10 | 26 | 1,906 
Puerperul fever aa wel 17 3 | ; 2 2 aus Sale I 51 
Rubella bes ne * 687 6° .. 627 ae 21 7 11,299 
Salmonella infection * an ae 32, =O bed | an 32 
Scarlet fever .. 703 | 1,340 ) 274 , 224 gr 28 3 | 2,663 
Tetunns | bd 12 | 27 3 4 2: 3 ea 46 
Berar 2 oa + 3,686 : , 61 «13747 
richinosis nor ae ieee : Ys 
Tuberculosis .. 2,159 | 1,143 717 | 308 378 185! 58 4 | 4,952 
Typhoid fever 24) 13 8° 7 12 3 my » 1 67 
Typhus-flea, mite or tick borne 3 2 | 34500 7 Qe us | 63 
4 ! t ‘ 








* Not notifiable. 


Nore.—No cases of cholera. plague, smallpox, epidemic typhus or yellow fever 
wero notified. 
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(ii) Venereal Diseases. The prevention and control of venereal diseases are 
andertaken by the States. Each State has a Venereal Diseases Act, or provisions in 
the Health Act govern the working of the measures taken to combat these diseases. 
Under these Acts notification has been made compulsory in every State. Steps have 
been taken to ensure free treatment by medical practitioners or in subsidized hospitals 
and clinics. Registered pharmaceutical chemists are allowed to dispense prescriptions 
only when signed by medical practitioners. Clinics have been established and, in some 
cases, beds in public hospitals have been set aside for patients suffering from these 
diseases. 


Penalties may be imposed on a patient who fails to continue under treatment. 
Clauses are inserted in the Acts which aim at preventing the marriage of any infected 
person and the employment of an infected person in the manufacture or distribution of 
foodstuffs. 


4. Vaccination.—There is statutory provision for compulsory vaccination in all 
States except New South Wales. Jennerian vaccine for vaccination against smallpox 
is prepared at the Commonwealth Serum Laboratories in Melbourne. There has been 
@ considerable increase in the demand for vaccination, especially by people about to 
travel overseas by air, so that they may conform with the quarantine requirements of 
countries to which they are travelling. 


§ 5. Inspection and Sale of Food and Drugs. 


Public Health legislation in force in all States provides for the inspection of foode 
and drugs with the object of ensuring that all goods sold shall be wholesome, clean and 
free from contamination or adulteration; and that all receptacles, places and vehicles 
used for their manufacture, storage or carriage shall be clean. For further particulare 
in this connexion see § 1. State Public Health Legislation and Administration, p. 515. 


§ 6. Supervision of Dairies, Milk Supply, Etc. 


1. General.—In earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, p. 498) reference 
was made to the legislation in force in the various States to ensure the purity of the 
milk supply and of dairy produce generally. 


2. Number ot Dairy Premises Registered, 1954.—The following table shows, so 
far as the particulars are available, the number of dairy premises registered and the 
number of cows in milk thereon. Jn some States registration is compulsory within 
certain proclaimed areas only. 


DAIRY PREMISES REGISTERED, AND COWS IN MILK THEREON, 1954. 








Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
(a) (d) (a) (e) (a) 
Premises registered .. 16,572 26,794 21,500 9,971 652 7,258 


Cows in milk thereon | 568,593 | 829,366 | 647,500 98,073 23,180 97,288 





(a) March, 1954. (6) Year 1954-55. (c) Dairies registered with the Milk Board for whole 
milk or sweet cream for table use. 


§ 7. Medical Inspection of School Children. 


1. General.—Medical inspection of school children is carried out in all the States 
and the Australian Capital Territory. Medical staffs have been organized, and in some 
States travelling clinics have been established to deal with dental and ocular defecte. 
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2. New Suuth Wales.—(i) School Medical Service. A definite scheme of medical 
inspection of school children was established by the Department of Education during the 
years 1913-14. About the same time travelling Dental Officers were appointed, and 
inspection and treatment were carried out mainly in country districts. 


The School Medical Services have gradually been extended since that time. additional 
services, such as child guidance clinics, speech therapy clinics and hearing clinics, having 
been introduced. 

Up till the year 1946, the School Medical Service was attached to and under the 
control of the Department of Education, but since 1946 it has been under the contro! of 
the Department of Public Health. In 1947 the dental section was separated from the 
School Medical Service and a Division of Dental Services was formed. 

Establishment. There are 32 permanent and 2 part-time medical officers; 5 psy- 
chiatrists ; 2 part-time ear, nose, and throat surgeons; 5 psychologists; 29 nurses; 
9 social workers ; 10 speech therapists ; 8 trainees in speech therapy ; 13 cierical officers ; 
and a telephonist. ; 

The primary object of the service is the medical examination of children to discover 
any departure from normal in the health of a child, either physical or mental, and to 
notify the parent or guardian, in order that the child may be further investigated to 
determine the need for treatment. In many cascs it is not possible to make a diagnosis 
of the conditions found at the time of the examination. This is due partly to the fact 
that only a limited time can be devoted to each individual examination, and also to lack 
of facilities within the Service for further investigation. Treatment is accepted as the 
responsibility of the practising medical profession. 


The children attending all schools administered by the Department of Education 
are medically examined, as are also children attending the majority of other schools in 
the State. Medical officers visit schools annually in the metropolitan, Newcastle and 
Wollongong areas, and in five country towns (Armidale, Tamworth, Bathurst, Orange and 
Wagga), and examine children in kindergarten or 1st grade in primary schools and 
tst and 4th years in secondary schools. Children in other classes are examined or 
reviewed, as necessary. The vision and hearing of pupils are re-tested in 4th grade. 


In country areas the object is for medical officers to visit schools every three years, 
and for all children attending to be examined. Owing to insufficient staff, the country 
portion of the programme cannot be completed each year. 


When an abnormal condition has been found by the examining medical officer and 
it is not under effective treatment, the parent is informed in writing by the medical officer. 
Lf possible, the parent is called in for interview, with the examining medical officer. In 
the metropolitan, Neweastle and Wollongong areas school nurses follow up these cases 
with the object of persuading parents to seek medical advice. 


It is considered that cho full medical examination on entrance to school, on entrance 
to secondary school, aid: 4th year, together with the referral of children to the schoo) 
medical officer by parent, teacher or school nurse, will provide sufficient cover so that the 
great majority of children with defects, either physical or mental, will be seen by the 
medical officer. 


During 1954, medical officers of this service examined 152,138 children, compared 
with 164,845 examinations carried out in 1953. Of the total number, 108,806 children 
were fully examined, equalling 17.34 per cent. of the school population for the State. 
In addition, the cases of 43,332 children were reviewed during the year. 


Defects of notifiable standard, including unhealthy mouths, were found in 27.2 
per cent. of the children fully examined. It was found necessary to notify 52.0 per cent. 
of the total 29,633 defects recorded to parents or guardians, in order that further 
investigation and/or treatment could be effected. 

Arrangements are made for oculists to visit schools in the more remote areas. As well 
as earrying out a full examination the oculist refracts the eyes of children found to have 
defective eyesight and prescribes glasses where necessary. 
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Surveys. Various surveys of school children are undertaken from time to time, 6.g. 
hookworm survey, height-weight survey, nutrition surveys, and investigations to 
determine the incidence of enlargement of the thyroid gland, defective vision, postural 
defects, etc. 


Hearing Surveys. Inaddition to the hearing tests carried out by the school nurses 
and medica! officers in the course of the routine medical examination, audiometric surveys 
and follow-up tests are undertaken. Part-time ear, nose and throat specialists review 
the condition of children found to have any significant degree of deafness, give advice 
with regard to treatment, and, if necessary, advise whether the use of a hearing aid is. 
indicated. Their suitability for admission to an opportunity deaf class or school for deaf 
children is also considered. 


Teachers’ Colleges. Medical officers of the Schoo! Medical Service are attached to 
Teachers’ Colleges. They lecture in school health and other subjects to students in the: 
colleges. These officers are also responsible for the health supervision of college students. 


Chita Guidance Clinics. Starting with the appointments of a psychiatrist and a 
psychologist in 1936, five child guidance clinics have now been established under the 
administration of the school medical service. They are all located in the metropolitan 
area. One rtlin‘c tvnctions at the Yasmar Boys’ Shelter and deals exclusively with cases 
before the Children’s Courts. 


Each clinic is new staffed by a psychiatrist, a psychologist and social workers, 


Speech Therapy Clinics. The establishment provides for a staff of ten speech 
therapists. Treatment is undertaken in clinics in the metropolitan area. 


Bush Nursing Association. An arrangement exists whereby bush nurses act as 
school nurses in schools at or near the Bush Nursing Centres and carry out a limited. 
inspection for the detection of defects or unhygienic conditions. 


(ii) School Dental Service. There are 21 School Dental Clinics. The aim of the- 
School Dental Service is not only to provide dental treatment for children on school 
premises, but also to train them in the care of their teeth, and teach them the principles 
of dental health. 


The visit of a dental clinic to a school is of educational value, and should be treated 
as part of the school routine. Teachers, parents and children become interested in the 
clinic and therefore in dental health. 


Of the total number of children examined in both city and country schools, 32,974 
were included in a Sound Mouth Survey. Of these 6.9 per cent. were found to have 
naturally sound mouths, whilst an additional 16.6 per cent. were found to have sound 
mouths as a result of treatment. 76.5 per cent. were in need of treatment. 


In 1954, the clinic treated 19,362 children in 50,786 yisits ; 36,016 teeth were ex- 
tracted ; 36,727 permanent fillings and 46,816 other treatments were provided. There 
was a general increase in the work compared with 1953. 

The number of clinics has never been sufficient to provide more than a limited service. 
It has been found necessary to restrict treatment to the ages 6-8 years in the metropolitan: 
area, and 6-9 years in large country centres. In small outlying rural schools children 
of all ages are included. 

In addition to the normal dental] services in schools, treatment was carried out for 
the children at the Glenfield Special School. 


3. ¥ictoria—The School Medical and Dental Services are gradually being extended: 
throughout the State. The objective of the medical service is to ensure that each child 
is examined to ascertain any physical defects at least once in every three years of school 
life. Parents are informed concerning such defects and advised how treatment may best 
be obtained. In 1954, 117,154 children were examined, 70 per cent. of them being in 
the metropolitan area. 
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Nurses employed for the purpose perform valuable follow-up work in interviewing 
parents to ensure that as far as possible treatment recommended is carried out. There 
are at present 25 medical officers and 36 nurses employed in this service. 


The School Dental Service affords dental treatment to children attending primary 
schools and resident in institutions in certain parts of the State. The districts included 
are progressively extending as facilities and staff increase. 


Children from metropolitan schools in industi1a] suburbs are transported to the 
School Dental Centres by contract bus service. Country schools are visited by mobile 
dental! units. 


Six dental vans and five semi-trailer (two-surgery) units are operating in the mobile 
service. 


The Dental Service has a staff of 35 dentists and 37 dental attendants. During 
1954, 35,000 children attending 392 schools were examined and all necessary dental 
treatment carried out. This treatment included 40,129 extractions and 67,477 fillings. 


4- Queensland.—During 1953-54 the School Health Services Branch employed 
3 full-time and 1 part-time medical officers, 21 nurses, 19 dentists and 1 part-time 
dentist. 


The medical officers and nurses examined school children regularly, referring 
children with defects to their own medical advisers. During 1953-54 76,801 medical 
examinations were conducted. 


Advice is given on school sanitation, infectious diseases in schools and health 
education. 


During 1953-54 school dentists gave treatment to 10,796 school children whose 
parents could not afford private treatment. The treatment was carried out at four Rail 
Dental Clinics and at schools with portable equipment. In addition school children are 
treated at Hospital Dental Clinics in the larger towns. 


In Western Queensland local practitioners act as part-time Ophthalmic Officers. 
In North Queensland two school sisters assist in the control of hookworm. 
During 1953-54 the cost of the service was £76,878. 


5. South Australia.—Children in State schools are examined while in Grades 1,4 and 
7 in the primary schools and in their second and fourth years in secondary schools. 
Efforts are made to visit country schools every three or four years and all the 
children are examined. Students who wish to become teachers are examined on 
appointment as preliminary probationary students while still attending secondary schools, 
again immediately prior to entering the Teachers’ College and finally when they leave 
the college to take up teaching duties. Courses of lectures in hygiene and in first aid are 
given to all college students and, in addition, domestic arts students are lectured on 
home nursing. 


The medical staff consists of a principal medical officer, 3 full-time and 3 part-time 
medical officers and 7 trained nurses. One part-time senior dentist and one full-time 
dentist and his assistant are attached to the Branch. 


During 1954, 26,482 children were examined by medical officers and of these 1,713 
required notices for defective vision, 726 for defective hearing, and 940 for their tonsils 
and adenoids. 


Expenditure for the year 1953-54 was £24,351. 


The Psychology Branch consists of a senior psychologist, 2 psychologists, a senior 
guidance officer, 2 guidance officers, 2 social workers, an advisory teacher of opportunity 
classes, an advisory teacher of hard-of-hearing children, a part-time speech therapist, a 
part-time consultant psychiatrist and a part-time consultant neurologist. The work of 
the Branch may be divided into three sections—clinical, educational and vocational. 
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Clinical. The clinical work involves examining difficult children of many types, 
including those with such problems as backwardness, truancy, delinquency, ete. In 
addition, the parents of all children examined are interviewed and their co-operation is 
sought. 

Educational. In addition to supervising opportunity and special classes for children 
backward in school work. the Branch advises on questions of placement and types of 
education for ordinary children in schools. 

Vocational. The guidance officers test and advise all children about to leave school. 
The guidance officers are also responsible for the supervision of record cards where used 
in primary schools. 

The Branch also lectures to students of the Teachers’ College as well as to other 
interested organizations such as mothers’ clubs. ‘ 


6. Western Australia—Under the Health Act 1911-1954 the medical officers 
appointed by the local authorities became medical officers of schools and of schoot 
children. 

In the Health Department there are five full-time medical officers for schools. During 
1955, 40,964 children were examined (metropolitan 20,150, country 20,814), of whom 
20,189 were boys and 20,775 girls. There were 295 schools visited, comprising metro- 
politan, 43 State schools, 24 convents and 9 kindergartens, and country, 167 State 
schools, 45 convents and 7 kindergartens. The principle aimed at is to examine every 
school child once every two years. 

During 1954 the to full-time dental officers employed visited 17 metropolitan 
schools, 86 country schools, and 9 metropolitan orphanages. The number of children 
examined was 6,938 of whom 4,222 were treated with their parents’ consent. The cost 
of this service for 1953-54 was £38,865. 


7. Tasmania.— During the year 1954, 2 full-time and 2 part-time medical officers 
were employed in the examination of school children. Some Government medical officers 
also performed routine examinations as part of their ordinary duties. One part-time 
and 12 full-time sisters visited homes and schools regularly. Of the 19,996 children 
examined by medical officers 10,222 were found to have defects, 7,347 requiring dental 
treatment. 

There are static dental clinics at Hobart, Launceston and Devonport and six mobile 
clinics operated in various parts of the State. Each clinic has a full-time dental surgeon 
in charge. During the year 11,498 children were examined by school dentists. 

The cost of the school] medical and dental services for the year ended June, 1954 was 
£32,585. 


8. Australian Capital Territory.—Education facilities are provided in the Australian 
Capital Territory, under agreement, by the Education Department of New South 
Wales. In 1930, however, the Commonwealth Department of Health took over from 
the State the medical inspection of school children and carried out examinations of 
entrants and those leaving in that year. From 1943 to 1951, all primary pupils of 
Government schools in the Territory had an annual medical examination. 

During 1951, with the appointment of an Infant Welfare and Schools Medical Officer, 
a plan for triennial examinations of children in primary and secondary schools was 
introduced, more attention being paid to those children with defects who were marked 
for review. 

In 1954, 775 school children were fully examined and 568 given review examinations. 
At the Pre-School Play Centres 578 were fully examined as entrants and 278 were given 
review or other special examination. 

Diphtheria immunisation in schools was introduced in October, 1954. Initial 
treatments numbered 350. Reinforcing treatments numbered 1,220. Preliminary 
Schick testing was carried out for the majority of children over 8 years of age. 

Infants and pre-school children numbering 228 were immunised at Infant Welfare 
Centres. 
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§ 8. Supervision and Care of Infant Life. 


1. General_—The number of infant deaths and the rate of infant mortality tor 
the five years 1950 to 1954 are given in the following table, which shows that during this 
period 23,446 children died in Australia (excluding Territories) before reaching their first 
birthday. Further information regarding infant mortality will be found in Chapter XVII. 
—Vital Statistics. 

INFANT DEATHS AND DEATH RATES. 





























Metropolitan. | Remainder of State. 

State. 

1950. | 1952. | 1952. | 1953- | 1954. j| 1950. | r951. | 1952. | 1953. | 1954. 
i 
ke} 
Nomser or Inrant Dearss. 

New South wae 754 661 604 620 787 |, 1,182 ) 1,234 ) 1,214 | 1,226 
Victoria 3 Sir 549 610 544 576 490 594 588 589 
Queensland dhs 232 277 259 228 206 487 484 513 541 
South Australia .. 235 218 210 196 199 181 210 203 179 
Western pustrale 180 185 179 180 153 206 240 205 198 
Tasmania . 52 56 50 51 58 120 140 122 126 
Australia(a) -. | 1,964 ' 1,946 | 1,912 | 1,819 | 1,979 |i 2,666 2,902 | 2,845 | 2,859 








Rate or Inrant Morraciry.(d) 





New South Wales 25.44 | 22.89 | 20.71 | 21.45 | 22.51 | 28.18 | 28.57 ] 26.96 | 26.60 | 27.85 
Victoria. . 2 19.13 | 20.66 } 21.69 | 19.56 | 18.26 | 21.20 | 24.78 | 22.96 | 22.88 | 20.72 


ueensland . 31.98 | 26.83 | 23.73 | 21.02 | 18.95 | 22.37 | 25.04 | 25.60 | 27.14 | 24.08 
outh Australia .. | 24.68 | 22.45 | 21.29 | 19.71 | 19.82 | 23.25 | 27.09 | 25.31 | 21.79 | 23.08 
Western Aunientie 25.41 | 26.38 | 23.52 | 23.28 | 19.59 | 28.83 | 30.84 | 26.27 | 24.36 | 25.37 
Tasmania . | 23-29 | 26.37 | 21.62 | 22.16 | 25.45 | 23.96 | 26.75 | 21.77 | 23.18 | 23.31 
Australia(a) . | 23.82 | 23.00 | 21.73 | 20.78 } 20.30 | 24.97 | 27.06 | 25.38 | 25.23 | 24.70 
(2) pcuate Territories, (0) Number of deaths under one year of age per 1,000 live births 
eegistered. 


During recent years greater attention has been paid to the fact that the health of 
mothers and infants depends largely on pre-natal attention as well as after-care. 
Government and private organizations, therefore, provide instruction and treatment 
for mothers before and after confinement, while the health and well-being of mother and 
child are looked after by the institution of baby health centres, baby clinics, créches, 
visits by qualified midwifery nurses, and special attention to the milk supply, ete. 


2. Government Activities—In all the States acts have been passed with the object 
of supervising and ameliorating the conditions of infant life and reducing the rate of 
mortality. Departments control the boarding-out to suitable persons of the wards of 
the State, and wherever possible the child is boarded out to its mother or near female 
relative. Stringent conditions regulate the adoption, nursing and maintenance of 
children placed in foster-homes by private persons, while special attention is devoted to 
the welfare of ex-nuptial children. (See also in this connexion Chapter XV.—Welfare 
Services.) Under the provisions of the Maternity A!lowances, Part V. of the Social 
Services Act 1947-1955, from 1st July, 1947 @ sum of £15 is payable to the mother in 
respect of each confinement at which a living or viable child is born. Where there are 
one or two other children under 16 the amount payable is £16, and where there are three 
or more other children under 16 the amount payable is £17 108. Where more than one 
child is born at a birth the amount of the allowance is increased by £5 in respect of each 
additional child born at that birth. Detailed particulars regarding Maternity Allowances 
are given in Chapter XV.—Welfare Services. 


3. Nursing Activities {i) General. In several of the States the Government 
maintains institutions which provide treatment for mothers and children, and, in 
addition, subsidies are granted to various associations engaged in welfare work. 


(ii) Detaile by States. In earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 
515-6) information may be found concerning the activities of institutions in each State. 
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(ili) Summary. ‘The following table gives particulars of the activities of Baby 
Health Centres and Bush Nursing Associations :— 


BABY HEALTH CENTRES AND BUSH NURSING ASSOCIATIONS, 1954. 


wy. Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. | Potal. 
















NS.W.i vie. | Qla(a) |S. Aust. 

















Heading. 
ee (a) 
Baby Healtii Centres— 
Metropolitan .. No. 92 145 53 78 21 26) 7 422 
Urban-Provincial 
and Rural .. No. 223) (6) 370 164 149 24] 66; oe 996 
Total... No. 315 515 217’ 227] 45 92 7 1,418 


Attendances at Centres 
: NO. |1,063,357|1,096,907| 362,008) 200,402] 190,463) 126,254]  23,575{3,062,966 
Visits paid by Nurses 

: No. | 25,358] 105,459] 25,284} 24,105} 18,714] 79,774 2,225] 280,919 

Bush Nursing Associations 

—Number of Centres .. 3r 58 8 


(a) Year ended 30th June, 1954. (8) Includes eight mobile units. 


33 10) 27] Sec 167 








In the last twenty years the number of attendances at the Baby Health Centres hae 
more than trebled. The numbers of attendances, at five-yearly intervals, since 1930 
were as follows :—1930, 919,803 ; 1935, 1,355,306 3 1940, 2,035,209; 1945, 2,927,764 j 
£950, 3,049,375. During the year 1953 the number of attendances was 3,153,008. 


§ 9. Disposal of the Dead by Cremation. 


The disposal of the dead by cremation has been in existence in Australia for many 
years, as the first crematorium was opened in South Australia in 1903. The number of 
crematoria in New South Wales is five; the first was opened in 1925. There are two 
crematoria in Victoria ; the first opened in 1905, but was closed in 1926 and re-opened 
in 1936, while the other one was openedin 1927. There are two crematoria in Queensland. 
the first being opened in 1934. In South Australia there is one crematorium which 
opened in 1903. In Western Australia there is one crematorium which opened in 1939. 
In Tasmania there are two crematoria ; the first was opened in 1936. 

The following table shows the number of cremations in each State for the five years 
1950 to 1954 :— 











CREMATIONS. 
! 1 
Year. N.S.W. | Vic. Q'land. ,8.Aust(a); W. Aust. Tas. Aust. 

‘ | ae 43 Pook Al te eh 
1950 oo oe 9,170 | 45425 |(@) 2,155 | 225 726 421 17,122 
IQ51 oe ae 9,815 | 4,808 (a) 2,377 280 874 485 18,639 
1952 Fas ee 10,165 55338 2,569 347 929 53z 19,880 
1953 a ++) 10,556 5523 2,723 348 924 538 20,602 
1954 "3 et 10,962 5-593 2,879 309 1.007 573 21,323 





(a) Year ended 30th June. 


B. INSTITUTIONS. 
§ 1. General. 


In Australia, institutions related to public health may be classified to three groups . 
(a) State; (6) public; and (c) private. To the first group belong those institutions 
wholly provided for by the State, such as the principal mental hospitals in the various 
States and the Government and leased hospitals in Western Australia. To the second 
group belong public institutions of two kinds, namely :—(i) those partially subsidized by 
the State or by State endowments for maintenance, but recciving also private aid, and 
(ii) those wholly dependent upon private aid. To the first of these two kinds belong 
such institutions as the principal metropolitan hospitals; in the second are included 
institutions established and endowed by individuals for the benefit of the needy generally. 
All institutions of a private character are included in the third group. A more or less 
accurate statistical account is possible in classes (a) and (6), but in regard to (c) general 
tabulation is impossible. Owing to differences in the dates of collection and tabulation 
it is impossible to bring statistics of some charitable institutions to a common year. 
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§ 2. Public Hospitals (other than Menta! Hospitals). 


1. General.—All the State capitals have several Jarge and well-equipped hospitals, 
and there is at least one in every important town. In large centres there are hospitala 
for infectious diseases, tubercular patients, women, children, chronic diseases, etc. 

The particulars given herein refer to public hospitals at the latest available date 
and include all institutions affording hospital relief, whether general or special, with 
the exception of mental hospitals, repatriation hospitals and private hospitals conducted 
commercially. The particulars for New South Wales in the following tables relate to 
public hospitals operating under the control of the Hospitals Commission. 

2. Number, Staff and Accommodation, 1953-54.—Details regarding the number of 
hospitals, staffs and accommodaiion for the year 1953-54 are given in the following 
table :— 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS : NUMBER, STAFF AND ACCOMMODATION, 1953-54. 





















Particulars. NS.W. | Vic.(a) | Q’land. |S. Aust. IW. Aust.) Tas. N.T. 
Number of Hospitals” 259 114 | 138 62 | 95 26 vi 
Medical Staff— 











Honorary a 3,083 1,274 | 167 400 264 87 
Salaried ha 718 588 556 122 
Total Se 3,301 1,862 723 522 
Nursing Staff «+ | 10,015 6,460 4,291 2,023 
Accommodation— t 
Number of beds | 
and cats 10,235 | 11.786 9.971 3.43t 





(a) Year ended 31st March, 1954. 


The figures for accommodation shown in the table above include particulars, where 
available, of a considerable number of beds and cots for certain classes of cases in out- 
door or verandah sleeping places. 

3. In-Patients (Cases) Treated.—The following table furnishes particulars of in- 
patients treated (newborn are excluded). 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS: IN-PATIENTS (CASES) TREATED, 1953-54. 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vie.(a) | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust. 





vas. | xu. | a.c.t.| Total. 


| 
' 




















(n-patients at begin- 
ning of year— 














Males. ee 6,102 3,519 3,462 1,094 893 747 $8 56) 15,961 
Females ‘ie 8,178 | 4.655 3,622 | 1,316 997; 807 As 97.184 | 19,756 
Total eer 14,280 | 8.174 | 7,084! 2,410} 1,890 3,554_ 185 Tyo 135-737, 

Admission and re- \ | as eal | 

admissions during | ‘ ‘ 

vear— ! ‘ 

Males .. $150,308 | 72,042 | 81,6301 25,926 12,135 ! 2,505 1,602 | 379,011 
Females «+ | 234,275 | 117,127 | 99.343 ! 33,802 19,366 ; 2,481 ; 2,722 | 546, 560 
Total +» | 384,583 | 189,169 | 180,973 . 59.728 31,501 | 4,986 ,_ 4.324 925,571 








Total in-patients 


( 





















































i 
1 
| 
(eases) treated— | | 
Males - | s56.420 | 75,561 ) 85,092 ' 27,020 12,882 | 2,593 | 1,653 | 394,972 
Females «- $242,453 | 12%! 782 | 102°065 » 35,118 20,173 | 2,578 | 2.806 | 566.316 
Total + | 398,863 | 197.343 (188,057 ; 62.138 ! 33,055 | 5.17 | 4,464 | 901,288 
Discharges— | \ { | | 
Males .. ++ 143,393 | 68,498 | 78,497} 24,417 | 31184 11,541 | 2,422 1 1.531 | 361,483 
Females ++ (229,039 | 114.024 | 97,127 | 32,807 |_36.394 | 18,817 | 2.388 ' 2,674 | 533,270 
Total ve 372432 1R2.502 |475,624 157,224 | 67,578 | 39,358 ‘73.810 | 4.705 | 894,753 
Deat4s— : ‘ | . | 
Males .. .. ' 6,690 3,749 3,029 1,385, 16263! 574 74 | 55, 16,819 
Females se) 4912 | 3,106 2,152 1,068 7601 476 59 51 | 12.584 
Total se 11,602 6.555 5.185 2.453 2.023 , 1.050 - 133 106 ' 29,403 — 
[n-patients at end of . | ; | ‘ ; 
year— i } ; 
Meles +. | 6,327 3.314 | 3.566: 1,218 1,309: 767 97 | 72! 16,670 
Females «(8.502 4.652 3.686 | 1.243 1,287; 880 131 81 ; 20,462 
Total 14,829 7.966 7.252) 246T 2.5906! 1,047 228 353 + 37,132 
Avernze dilly num- , ‘ | { i | 
ber resident «+ t 13,96 7,291 6,768 ° 2,352 2,511 4 1,351 2121 141 i 34,587 


1 











(a) Year ended 318t March, 1954. 
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In addition to those admitted to the hospitals there are large numbers of out-patienta. 
During 1953-54 there were 1,083,857 out-patients (cases) treated in New South Wales, 
447,838 in Victoria, 544,795 in Queensland, 108,542 in South Australia, 104,986 (estimated) 
in Western Australia, 106,950 in Tasmania, 55,275 in the Northern Territory and 6,388 
in the Australian Capital Territory, making a total for Australia of 2,458,631. 

4. Revenue and Expenditure.—Details of the revenué ard expenditure for the year 
1953-54 are shown in the next table. The revenue includes the Commonwealth Hospital 
Benefits Scheme which operated in Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania 
from 1st January, 1946, in South Australia from ist February, 1946. and in New South 
Wales and the Australian Capital Territory from ist July, 1946. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS : REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1953-54. 





















































( £000.) 
Particulars. aN Vic.(b) | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T.| Total. 
(a 
Revenue— 
Government aid .. 8,466 7,631 2,170) 2,845] 1,283 ot 199 
Commonwealth Hos- 14,054 42,775 
pital Benefits, ete. 2,267 2,173 627 793 214) 31 22 
Municipal aid a (e) ro a3 118 ot Hey £0 ie 226 
Public subscrip- 
tions, legacies, 
ete. .. ie 115 1,360! a 109 32 bg xi ats 1,617 
Fees . o. 4,785 2,507 532 463 762 25¢ a 36 95335 
Other... Seid 293 194 72 206] - 88 8 ess 1 862 
Total 19,247| 14,902] 10,408 3,693 4,520] 1,756 31 258; 54,815 
. i = 
Expenditure— ' | i 
Salaries and wages 12,445! 6,371 4,652 2.053, 2.175 1.095! 237 107} 29,156 
Upkeep and repair 
of buildings and 3 
grounds oe 697; 339 169} 167| 217| 29 88 8 1.714 
All other ordinary 5.942 4:716) 3,122 1,099 1,281 587 50 76, 16,873 
Capital(d) ae {e) 3,479) 1,624! 369) 592 rie 12 66S) 6,142 
Total ai 19,084} 14,905 9,567] 3,693 4,261} 1,731 407 257| 53,885 
a (a) Excludes loan receipts and expenditure. (6) Year ended 31st March, 1954. (c) Included 
tn ‘* Other’. {d) Includes such items as Purchases of Land, Cost of New Buildings and Additions 
to Buildings. (e) Not available. (f) Incomplete. 


5. Summary, 1938-39 and 1950-5! to 1953-54.—A summary, for the years 1938-39 
and 1650-51 to 1953-54, of the number of public hospitals in Australia, medical and 
oursing staffs, beds, admissions, in-patients treated, out-patients, deaths, average daily 
number resident, revenue, and expenditure is given in the following table. The figures 
relate to both general and special hospitals. 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS : AUSTRALIA. 





Particulars. 1938-39. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Hospitals “Ss ie 563 664} © 675 694 699 
Medical Staff .. sé 4,059 6,424 6,880 7,246 7,487 
Nursing Staff... s 13,582 23,055 24,556) 25,940 26,116 
Beds and cots”... a 35,711 46,417 47,328 50,076 50,812 


Admissions during year... 527,055 835,022 863,058 905,492 925,571 
Total in-patients (cases) 








treated oF ae 552,051 867,721 896,020 939,856 961,288 
Out-patients (cases) (a) .. 1,272,147} 2,206,499] 2,286,183] 2,422,302] 2,458,631 
Deaths .. oe ee 23,372 28,648 28,746. 28,604 29,403 
Average daily no. resident. . 25,608 33,050) 33,552 34,552 34,587 
Revenue we £ | 7,106,642] 32,406,461] 41,216,677] 51,141,059] 54,814,436 
Expenditure... £{ 6,351,055] 32,582,450) 43,327,707) 50,541,100) 53,884,574 





(@) Partly ecatimated. 
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§ 3. Leper Hospitals. 


Isolation hospitals for the care and treatment of lepers have been established in 
New South Wales (Little Bay); Queensland (Peel Island, near Brisbane, and Fantome 
Island, North Queensland); Western. Australia (Derby); and the Northern Territory 
(East Arm Settlement, near Darwin). At the end of 1954 there were 6 cases in residence 
at Little Bay, 24 at Peel Island, 49 at Fantome Island, 245 at Derby, 195 at East Arm 
Settlement, 3 in Victoria and 6 cases at Wooroloo, Western Australia. Of the 528 cases, 
472 were full-blood aborigines, 14 half-caste aborigines, 2 Asians and 40 Europeans. 


§ 4. Mental Hospitals. 


t. General.—The methods of compiling statistics of menta! diseases are fairly unifurm 
throughout the States, but there is an element of uncertainty about possible differences 
in diagnosis in the early stages of the disease. The figures for the States cannot be brought 
to a common year; consequently the following particulars relate to a combination of 
calendar and financial years. Licensed houses are included in all particulars excepting 
revenue and expenditure for New South Wales. The figures exclude those of reception 
houses and observation wards in gaols. In New South Wales the expenditure includes 
the cost of Broken Hill patients treated in South Australian mental hospitals. 


z. Hospitals, Staff, etc., 1953-54.—Particulars regarding the number of hospitals, 
the medical and nursing staffs, and accommodation are given in the following table for 
the year 1953-54 :— 

MENTAL HOSPITALS : NUMBER, STAFF, ACCOMMODATION, (953-54.(a) 






































jl " : 
Particulars. | N.S.W. View | eed S. Aust. W, Aust.! Tas. Total. 
t 
’ ! 
1 ‘ = bepenaes 
Number of Hospitals Be Sia | 13 | 10 |} 4 2 4 1 34 
Medical Staft— ae ee ee ; i 
les aie as “s 36 ' 10 12 5 3 
Femates a ah we : 9, 64 A 1 a ee } 740 
ood he oe ; 2 
Total ics us .. (©) 45°! 64 11 120 5 3 140 
Nursing Staff and Attendants— ~ ete ed aa 
Males me oa se 984 873 496 gi: 187 106 2,837 
Females Se +3 weolt 985 27 348 208: 98 112 2,578 
; . 
Total... es ve. 1,969) 1-700 844 3909 , 285 | 218 5,415 
Accommodation— ae rami ; ay ee Saaitel 
Number of beds and cots +. 1! 12,398 5 7,123 4553 2.624 1,613 780 | 29,089 
i ' 











(a) The figures relate to years ended as follows :—New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia 
and Tasmania—3oth June, 1954 ; Victoria and Western Australia—31st December, 1953. (6) Includes 
the Epileptic Home. ({c) In addition there are 59 visiting specialists who are paid for their services. 


3. Patients, 1953-54.—Information regarding patients treated, deaths, etc.. for 
1953-54 is given in the following table :— 


MENTAL HOSPITALS : PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1953-54.(a) 









































{ 
Particulars. | NSW. Vie. | ear S. Aust. (W. Anst., Tas. Total 
yt. : 
Number of distinct persons treated ; ' ‘ . | 
auring year (c}— ! : 
Males Pa oe ae 7,306 4.253 2,916 1,545 , ‘1,109 $23 | 17,682 
Females... ae +e 7.B5r 4.842 | 2,779 1.537, 786, 577, 18.372 
te —-----} . —_- 
Total. an wb 15,157' 9.125 ; 5:695 | 3,082 | 1,895 | 1,100 | 36,054 
(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. (b) Includes the Epileptic Home. (ec) Excludee 


tansfers to other institutions. 
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MENTAL HOSPITALS: PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1953-54(a)—continued. 











Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. Ge S. Aust.|W.Aust.| Tas. | Total. 
(8) 
Number of patients at beginning 
of yvear— : 
Males oh a oe 6,334 | 3,553 | 2,321 1,268 987 343 | 14,806 
Females... oe se 6,645 4.154} 25233 1,266 679 407 | 15,384 
Total =.. es -- | 42,979 | 7,707] 4,554 | 2,534 | 1,666 750 {| 30,190 








Admissions and re-admissions (ex- 
cluding absconders retaken and 
transfers from other hospitals)— 


















































Males ae = 3 972 730 595 277 122 180 2,876 
Females... ‘Ss +e 1,206 688 546 271 107 170 2,988 
Total nae ae ss 2,178 1,418 1,141 548 229 350 5,864 
Discharges (including absconders not 
retaken)— : 
Males ate ee oe 483 374 318 lig 42 133 1,464 
Females... an Pe 587 300 401 131 24 121 1,564 
Total... 3 38 1,070 674 719 245 66 254 3,028 
Deaths— 
Males “a a o> $2 257 188 102 61 27 1,056 
Females... Ae ii 497 258 167 91 47 48 1,108 
Total... re ys 918 535 355 193 108 75 | 2,164 
Number of patients at end of year— 
Males se ie oe 6,402 3,652 2,410 1,329 1,006 363 | 15,162 
Females... a we 6,767 4,284 2,201 1,315 715 408 | 15,700 
Total Beg oe “4. | 13,169 7,936 4,621 2,644 1,721 771 | 30,862 
Average daily number resident— wica 
Males . awe ée 5,448 3.256 2,259 1,309 947 359 1 13,578 
Females... &s as 6,160 3,713 2,068 1,223 635 411 | 14,210 
Total .. oe -- | 11,608 | 6,969 | 4,327 | 2,532 | 1,582 770 | 27,788 
Number of patients at end of year 
per 1,000 of population— 
Males ae oa Br 3.72 3.01 3.56 3.29 3.08 2.31 3.37 
Females... ac ie 3.97 3.56 3-44 3-34 2.34 2.69 3-57 
Total... . oe 3.85 3.28 3-51 3-32 2.72 2.50 3.47 





Average number of patients resident 
in mental hospitals per r,oco of 














population— 
Males ie a wi 3.18 2.7% 3.38 3.29 2.95 2.28 3.04 
Females... 0 a 3.64 3.1T 3-27 3-15 2.11 2.71 3-26 
Total ait es ae 3.41 2.91 3-33 3.22 2.55 2.49 3.15 
(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. (d) Includes the Epileptic Home. 


Persons who are well advanced towards recovery are allowed ‘to leave the hospitals 


and live with their relatives or friends, but they are under supervision and their names 
are kept in the records. 


4. Revenue and Expenditure, 1953-54.—The revenue of Government mental hospitals 
is small in comparison with their cost, and consists chiefly of patients’ fees, and mental 
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institution benefits. The agreements made between the Commonwealth and the States 
ander the 1948 Mental Institution Benefits Act, lapsed in the latter half of 1954. 
Under the State Grants (Mental Institutions) Act, No. 67, 1955, the Commonwealth is 
authorised to make payments to the States of amounts equal to one-third of the amounts 
expended by the States for or in connexion with the buildings or equipment of mental 
institutions on or after 1st July, 1955. The Commonwealth grants are limited to the 

following maximum amounts— 
New South Wales, £3,830,000 ; Victoria, £2,740,000 ; Queensland, £1,460,000 ; 
South Australia, £895,000 ; Western Australia, £720,000 ; Tasmania, £355,000 ; 

Total, £10,000,000. 
The proportion of expenditure borne by the State amounts to about 90 per cent. In 
New South Wales the expenditure includes the cost of Broken Hill patients treated 

in South Australian mental hospitals :— 
MENTAL HOSPITALS: FINANCES, 1953-54. 
( £.) 








- Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. ve S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. 
a 





| 

1 

Revenue (excluding Govern- | 
ment Grants)—~ i 

| 






































Fees of patients 210,702, ae 11,213 39,5273 31,705{ 13,428] 306,221 
Mental Institution | 
Benefits. 209,772] 156,871 vs 36,257| 18,280 aa 421,180 
Other ie oe 10) 88,798 19,315, 45133 aes 7,789! 825} 161,280 
‘ | 
Total ae o's 509,272{ 176,186) 15,346, 115,850! 57,774] 14,253) 888,681 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and wages 1,936,789} 1,633,554] 744,381) 427,116, 332,620) 191,736] 5,266,196 
Upkeep and repair of 
buildings, oe 192,762] 282,098 12,611 45,168 30,781 6,01c} 569,430 
AD other : as | 1,482,440] 1,338,080) 556,033) 298,025, 200,071 98, 269} 3; ae 918 
Capital (c) 562,3gG0| 1,015,262! siieaal 152,055 49,255 . 1,872,452 
Total As a 4,174,381! 4,268,994! eaaiiue 922,364) 612,727! 296,015/11,680,996 
Expenditure per ayeraie 
daily resident £359/12/3\€612/11/5| £325/1/1!) £364/5/8 £387/6/3:£384/8/6 £420/7/3 
(a) Includes the Epileptic Home. (5) Includes £33.18: Commonwealth Hospital Benefits. 


{c) Capital expenditure includes Purchases of Land, Cost of New Buildings, and Additions to Buildings. 


5. Summary for Australia, 1938-39 and 1950-5! to 1953-54.—The following table 
gives a summary relating to mental hospitals in Australia during 1938-39 and for each of 
the years 1950-51 to 1953-54 :— 

MENTAL HOSPITALS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 








26,50¢ 28.932 29.563 30,190! 30,862 
24,063 | 25,996 acute 27,2590 27,788 


Patients at end of year 
Average daily resident 
Revenue (excluding Government 


Particulars. 1938-39. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 

-—-- tess en eadeNer Sa, (Sa +i 
Hospitals... se ae 35 ! 33° 33! 33 34 
Medical Staff ree g2 ; 138 167 . 149) 140 
Nursing Staff and Attendants ne 4,922 : 4,826 4,985 , 55132 5415 
Beds : -- | 25,654 | 27,512: 27,573 | 28,546, 29,089 
Admis ‘ions | 3757: 59325 5,508 | 5753 5,864 

Discharged as recovered, relieved, ot : 
ete. 23 ; 2! 2,800 2,356 2,711 5 2,822 3,028 
Deaths oe | 1,632 1,959 2,166 2,303. 2,164 

{ 


Grants) .. os £262 »817 . 811,495 ° 861 083 | : 866, 567 888,681 
Expenditure—Total .. £ (1,903,817 6,449,862 8.749187 | 10,713,747 11,680,996 
» +  —Per average daily | 


resident erates eee? £330/5/13! £303/0/7 £420/7/3 
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6. Number of Mental Patients, 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1953-54.—The total number 
returned as under treatment shows slight increases during the period but the proportion 
to total population shows a slight decline. A more rational attitude towards the treat- 
ment of mental cases has resulted in a greater willingness in recent years to submit afflicted 
persons to treatment at an early stage, and an increase in the number of recorded cases, 
therefore, does not necessarily imply an actual} increase in menta! diseases. 


MENTAL PATIENTS IN HOSPITALS. 






































State. 1938-39. | 1950-5. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
NoumBer. 
New South Wales be e 11,678 12,505 12,873 12,979 13,169 
Victoria Pe ot Le) 74326 7472 7,508 73707 71936 
Queensland(a) .- +. ' 3,650 4,295 4,388 4554 4,621 
South Australia Pe .e t) 15747 2,411 2,425 2,534 2,644 
Western Australia 3% Pe 1,477 1,567 1,599 1,666 1,721 
Tasmania os os ae 631 682 710 750 771 
Australia a or 26,509 28,932 29,563 30,190 30,862 
PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 

New South Wales 4.25 3.81 3.85 3.84 3.85 
Victoria of ea oe 3.92 3-34 3.2 3.26 3.28 
Queensland(a) ie 3.59 3.50 3.48 3-53 3351 
South Australia ais ie 2.93 3.29 3-21 , 3.27 3.32 
Western Australia ae os 3-16 2.74 2.71 2.72 2.72 
Tasmania. a ‘ig 2.66 2.38 2.40 2.47 2.50 
Australia e. te 3.81 3.47 3.46 1 3.46 3-47 








(a) Includes the Epileptic Home. 


The difference between States in the number of menta) patients in hospitals per 
1,000 of population may to some extent be the result of differences in classification. 


CHAPTER XV. 
WELFARE SERVICES. 


A. COMMONWEALTH SOCIAL SERVICE BENEFITS. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


Commonwealth social service benefits are provided under the Social Services Act 
1947-1955 which came into operation on Ist July, 1947. This Act provided for the 
repeal of the existing laws relating to age and invalid pensions, maternity allowances, 
child endowment, widows’ pensions and unemployment and sickness benefits, and for 
the immediate re-enactment of the necessary provisions for the grant and payment 
of these benefits under a unified law. Its more important effects were the elimination 
of obsolete provisions and of anomalies, the amalgamation of like provisions, and the 
modernizing and grouping of the legislation so that it presented a symmetrical part 
of a well-defined pattern of social security. 


§ 2. Commonwealth Expenditure on Social and Health Services. 


The Commonwealth expenditure in each State and Territory on Social and Health 
Services for the year 1954-55 is shown in the following table :— 
COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL AND HEALTH BENEFITS, 1954-55, 

( £’000.) 


Social and Health Services. |N.S.W.| Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A.} Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T. be Total. 





Age and Invalid Pensions | 36,874! 21,527, 13,027} 7,655! 5,759] 2,999 26 79) 60} 88,006 
































Child Endowment 19,422] 13,735, 8,249, 4,714) 4,069] 2,032} 133) 170 6| $2,530 
Commonwealth Rehabilita- 
tion Service .. 102 159 50) 75) 54 mr]. oe oe 451 
Funeral Benefits we 128 38 43 24] 21 to]. A ate 304 
Maternity Allowances 7 1,250 892 $13) 297 261 128 7 13) I) 3,362 
Unemployment and Sick- 
Benefi 
Unemployment oe 254 99| 270 12 27] 16)... 1 679 
Sickness ete us 673! 387 255 137 99 52 2 | ey 1,608 
8pecial(a) es ws 126) 123 58 16} 17] 12]. 1} .. 353 
Widows’ Pensions 2,818 1,622! 1,179 533 451 238 3 9 9] 6,862 
National Health Services— | 
Hospital Benefits 5 4,000; 2,179, 1,342; 7Ir 745; 291 33 19, I] 9,321 
Medical Benefita 1,855| 1,072 396, 399} 413 75| oe oe oe 4,210 
Medical Benefits for Pen- | 
sioners _ ace 1,186 584 309 222 165| 46)... Ae a 2,516 
Nutrition of Children |: 981 497; 323] 155) 126) 144 1 Il. 2,237 
Pharmaceutical Benefits | 3,891! 2,579 1,208 817 686 208} .. 4)... ((b)9,445 
Pharmaceutical Benefits 
for Pensioners ce 619 263) 188; 118 82 25)... we 1,295 
Miscellaneous 46) 32, 61 10 15 17 Iya ++ j(e) 258 
Mental [nstitution Benefits 106, 54 37, 16} 9 3) -- . aa 225 
Tuberculosis Campaign(d) | 2,177] 1,506 749) 480) 484! 242 4 1§ .. 5,657 
— || — |} — |---| —_ 
Total = .. . as08) 47,388 28,256 16,391, 73,483, 6,549 216, 329) 77; 189,319 
(a) Includes payments to migrants. (6) Includes £52,000 for administration. (c) Includes 
£70,000 for administration. (d) Includes allowances and reimbursements to the States. 


The amount of Commonwealth expenditure on Social and Health Services, excluding 
cost of administration, during the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1954-55 for Australia, 
is shown in the following table. 
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COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES. 











( £7000.) 
S } 
Social and Health Services. 1938-39. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. 
| 
Age and Invalid Pensions oa 15,992 | 49,520 §9,788 92,424 81,293 88,006 
Child Endowment ae 43,585 46,625 535244 50,761 §2,530 
Commonwealth Rehabilitation ‘ 

Service .. , are | 310 361 454 429 AST 
Funeral Benefits ae cucl Bie 254 276 270 288 304 
Maternity Allowances 436 3,057 35157 3,248 3,226 3362 
Unemployment and Sickness 

Benefits : we 1,037 1,008 6,255 4,543 2,640 
Widows’ Pensions .. wey = 4,828 5,615 6,334 6,626 6,862 
National Health Services— 

Hospital Benefits .. 6,536 6,683 9,223 8,330 9,322 

Medical Benefits .. es AM na 1,434 4,210 

Medical Benefits for Pen: i 

stoners ‘ 75 1,036 1,740 2,195 2,516 

Nutrition of Children Sol cg | 36 815 1,521 1,999 2,237 

Pharmacentical Benefits .. | ~ .. | 2,930 7,327 6.487 8,219 445 

Pharmaceutical Ss for H 

Pensioners ; = ee 358 729. 1,011 1,295 

Miscellaneous ‘ ane oe 131 162 183 216 258 
Mental Institution Benefits .. ae 406 518 523, 495 225 
Rental Rebates under Housing | 

Agreement ea os 3 oe 42 ace es 
TPubercutosis Campaign(a) ne ae 2,275 3,879 4,876 5,580 5,657 

Total oe be 16,428 114,983 | 137.608 165,511 176,565 189,391 








{a) Includes allowances and reimbursements to States for the maintenance of Hospitals. 


§ 3. Age and Invalid Pensions. 


Age pensions are payable to men, 65 years of age and over, and women, 60 years 
of age and over, who have resided in Australia continuously for at least 20 years which 
need not be immediately prior to the date of claim for pension. Absence in a Territory 
of the Commonwealth does not break continuity of residence. Any periods of absence 
during which a person’s home remained in Australia, and absences in certain other 
circumstances, and in the case of a claimant who has had at least 18 years’ residence, 
occasional absences aggregating up to 2 years plus 6 months for every year of residence 
in excess of 18 years are counted as residence. 

Invalid pensions are payable to persons, 16 years of age and over, who have resided 
in Australia for a continuous period of five years, and who are permanently incapacitated 
for work or permanently blind. For the purpose of the residential qualification, the 
position in regard to absences is the same as for age pensioners. The degree of permanent 
incapacity has to be not less than 85 per cent. and the claimant must have become 
permanently incapacitated or permanently blind while in Australia or during a temporary 
absence from Australia, but this condition is waived if he has resided in Australia for 
not less than 20 years (continuous or otherwise), which may be partly before or partly 
after the occurrence of the permanent incapacity or blindness. 

All permanently blind persons qualified in other respects, are eligible for a pension 
of £4 a week free of the means test, and any blind pensioner who has a child under 
16 years of age is entitled to receive a child’s allowance of 11s. 6d. per week in addition 
to the pension. 

A pension is not payable to :—an alien (except a woman who, prior to marriage, 
was a British subject); a person who has directly or indirectly deprived himself of 
property or income in order to qualify for a pension; a person in receipt of income of 
£390 per annum (£70 per annum for a married couple); a person who owns property, 
apart from his permanent home and other exempt property, to the net value of more 
than £1,750 (£3,500 for married persons) ; a person who is not deserving of a pension ; 
a person who is not of good character or who has deserted his wife (or her husband) 
or children for six months immediately preceding the date of the claim (age pension 
only). 

Pensions may be granted to aboriginal natives of Australia who have been granted 
exemption from State control laws, or who, in any State where exemption is not provided 
for, are considered suitable persons to receive pensions, 

The maximum rate of pension from 27th October, 1955 is £208 per annum. 
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Permissible income is £182 per annum. Any inecme in excess of this amount 
is deducted from the pension. The income of a married person is deemed to be half 
the total income of husband and wife except where they are legally separated or in 
certain other circumstances. A married couple where enly one is a pensioncr may 
have an income of £7 a week between them without reduction of the pension. ‘‘ Income” 
does not include gifts or allowances from children or parcnts, benefits from friendly 
societies, payments in respect of illness, infirmity or old-age from any trade union, the 
value of State food relief, child endowment or other payments for or in respect of children, 
Commonwealth Hospital Benefits, Pharmaceutical Benefits and interest on Commonwealth 
war gratuities. 

The rate of pension is reduced by £1 per annum for every complete £10 of the value 
of property which exceeds £200 up to £1,750. The value of property of a married 
person is deemed to be half the total value of property of husband and wife. 

The value of a home, furniture and personal effects, the surrender value (up to £750) 
of any life assurance policies, the capital value of any life interest, annuity or contingent 
interest, the value of any property from the estate of a deceased person which has not 
been received and the amount of any Commonwealth war gratuity are disregarded in the 
computation of property. From October, 1954 income received from property owned 
by a pensioner or his spouse and income such as dividends on shares and imterest 
from bonds or on money in a bank or investments, is also disregarded. 

A pensioner who is an inmate of a benevolent home is paid £72 16s. per annum of 
his pension and the balance of the pension is paid to the institution for his maintenance. 

An allowance, not exceeding £g1 per annum, may be granted to the wife of an 
invalid pensioner (or an age pensioner who is permanently incapacitated for work or 
permanently blind) if she is living with her husband and is not receiving an age or 
invalid pension or a service pension. The rate of the allowance is affected by income 
and property on the same basis as an age or invalid pension. 

An allowance of £29 18s. per annum in respect of one child under the age of 16 
years may be granted to the wife of an invalid pensioner (or age pensioner who is 
permanently incapacitated for work or permanently blind) if she is living with her 
busband and is not receiving a service pension. This child’s allowance is additional 
to the wife’s allowance and may also be granted where the wife is ineligible for a wife’s 
allowance on account of income or property. The allowance may also be granted to 
any invalid pensioner who has the custody, care and control of a child under the age 
of 16 years, but where both husband and wife are invalid pensioners (living together) 
the child’s allowance is payable only to the wife, 

The rehabilitation service has been set up to help persons who are too disabled 
to work or who have had to give up their employment because of sickness or injury. 
It aims at restoring disabled persons so they can earn a living and lead useful lives. They 
are given suitable treatment and training, the cases selected being those in which the 
person’s disability is remediable and where there are reasonable prospects of his engaging 
in a suitable vocation within three years after the commencement of treatment or 
training. 2 

The benefits are available to invalid pensioners, persons receiving unemployment 
or sickness benefits or tuberculosis allowances. ‘The treatment of certain other disabled 
persons may also be approved by the Director-General of Social Services. During the 
treatment stage of rehabilitation the payment of pension or benefit is continued. If, 
however, vocational training is provided the pension or benefit is suspended and the 
trainee is paid instead a rehabilitation allowance equivalent to the amount of invalid 
pension for which he is qualified, or which would be payable if he were qualified, together 
with the amount of any wife’s and child’s allowances, plus a training allowance of 
£1 108. per week. 

Living-away-from-home allowances, where necessary, are paid by the Commonwealth. 
Fares and living expenses (including those of an attendant where required) incurred in 
connexion with treatment, training or attendance for an interview or for medical 
examination may also be paid. A person receiving treatment or training may be 
provided, free of charge, with necessary artificial replacements, surgical aids and 
appliances. He may also be provided with books, equipment and tools of trade, costing 
not more than £40, If these are retained by him, he is required to pay the cost, but 
payments may be made by small instalments after he has commenced employment. 
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If the treatment or vocational training does not result in the trainee being able 
to engage in employment, his right to the continuance of his pension or benefit is not 
prejudiced. 

The number of persons receiving benefits who were examined, accepted, trained and 
placed in employment during the years 1953~54 and 1954-55 are shown in the following 

. table -— 


COMMONWEALTH REHABILITATION SERVICE: OPERATIONS, AUSTRALIA. 


Placed in Employment. 














s a Completed es 

Type. Examined. | Accepted. Training. ‘Aftex Without 

Training. | Training. 

; 7 1953-5 9,76. 290 118 85 9g! 
Invalid Pensioners .. 1954- re 10.7 a 337 112 101 104 
Unemployment and { 1953-54 10,116 784 124 III 537 
Sickness Beneficiaries | 1954-55 9,933 . 829 120 98 581 
Recipients of Tuber- f 1953-54 480 266 152 153 25 
culosis Allowances | 1954-55 1,085 344 177 175 54 
Special Cases «+ 1954-55 71 73 i 3 55. 





From 1st July, 1943 a funeral benefit of up to £10 has been payable to the person 
who has paid, or is liable to pay, the cost of the funeral of an age or invalid pensioner 
or of a claimant who, but for his death, would have been granted an age or invalid 
pension. This provision has been extended to include payment in respect of the death 
of a person who at the time of his death was receiving, or was a claimant for, a tuberculosis 
allowance, if he was otherwise qualified to receive an age or invalid pension. Where 
the cost of the funeral has been partly met by payment from a contributory funeral 
benefit fund of an organization other than a friendly society, funeral benefit is payable 
to the extent of the amount (not above £10) by which the cost of the funeral exceeded 
the amount paid from the fund. A funeral benefit is not payable to a person administering 
a contributory funeral benefit fund. 

The following statement shows the rates of pension at Ist July, 1909 and the rates as 
they have been varied since that date and are subject to income and property qualifi- 


cations :— 
MAXIMUM RATES OF PENSION PAYABLE. 

















Maximum Limit Maximum Limit 
Pension of In- Pension of In- 
Payable. come Payable. come 
—_______——_| (in- ———-__-| (in- 
Date from which clud- Date from which clud- 
Operative. ing Operative. ing 
Per Per | Pen- Per Per | Pen- 
Week. {Annum sion) Week. |Annum.| sion) 
per per 
Annum. Annum. 
8d. [& 8 | @ s.d./£ #8} £ 8. 
1st July, 1909 -- | 10 Of 26 0] §2 © | 18st October, 1942(b) -. | 25 6] 66 6| 98 16 
rath October, 1916 .. | 12. 6 | 32 x0 | 58 10 |} 7th January, 1943(b) .. | 26 o | 67 12 | 100 2 
ist January, 1920 ©... | 15 0 | 39 0} 65 oO ist April, 1943(0) .. | 26 6] 68 18] ror 8 
13th September, 1923 17 6} 45 10] 78 o }} 19th August, 1943(5) 27 O} 70 4) 102 14 
8th October, 1925 .. | 20 0 | 52 ©] 84 10 25th November, 1943(b)(d) 26 6} 68 18 {| ror 
23rd July. 1931 » 117 6{ 45 10] 78 oO 25th November, 1943(4).. 27 0] 70 4] 102 14 
13th October? 1932(a) 1§ 0] 39 O|} 71 Io 5th July, 1945 é 32 6] 84 10] 117 0 
26th October, 1933 .. | 17 6 | 45 10 | 78 o 13th August, 1946 .. | 32 6 | 84 10 | 136 10 
qth July, 1935(8) +. | 18 of 4616] 79 6 3rd July, 1947 -- | 37 6 | 97 10 | 149 Io 
24th September, 1936 19 0 | 49 8 | 81 18 21st October, 1948 .. | 42 6 |110 10 | 188 10 
gth September, 1937.. | 20 0 | 52 0 | 84 I0 2nd November, 1950 .. | 50 © |130 © | 208 o 
26th December, 1940 2m of} 54 12] 87 2 1st November, 1951 .. | 60 0 1156 oO | 234 0 
3rd April, 1941(b)«. | 21 6 | 55 18 | 88 8 2nd October, 1952 .- | 67 6 4175 10 | 253 10 
1th December, 1941 23 6} 61 2] 93 12 2gth October, 1953 .. | 70 © |182 o | 286 o 
and April, 1942(b) .. | 24 o | 62 8 | 94 18 rath Octoher. 1954 .. | 70 o |t82 o | 364 @ 
and April, 1942(c) -.. | 25 oO] 65 oO | 97 10 27th October, 1955 .. | 80 0 1208 o |] 390 o 





(a) Additional penston of £6 ros. per annum (2s. 6d. per week) was payable to a pensioner with no 
income. Pensioners with income of less than 2s. 6d. per week were paid additional pension of 28. 6d. lesa 
the amount of income. (5) Variation according to rise in retail price index-number. (c) Increase 
paid on oth July, 1942, retrospective to 2nd April, 1942. (d) Rate restored to £70 48. per annum 
ander National Security (Supplementary) Regulation 112A—Statutory Rule 315 of 1943. 


Note.—Provision for variations according to retail price index-numbers was repealed on 6th April, 1944. 
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At 30th June, 1953, there were 374,791 age pensions in force. During 1953-54 
54,204 age pensions claims were granted and 2,653 pensioners were transferred from the 
invalid pension list, while 33,864 pensions expired through cancellations and deaths. 
The net increase for the year was 22,993 and the number in force at 30th June, 1954 was 
397,784. 

Of the age pensioners at 30th June, 1954, 138,055 (or 35 per cent.) were males, and 
259,729 (or 65 per cent.) were females. 

The recorded ages of the 54, 204 persons (20,924 males and 33,280 females) to whom 
age pensions were granted during the year 1953-54 varied considerably, ranging from 
7,642 at age 60 to three at age 99, but 37,079 were in the 60~69 years age-group. The 
conjugal condition of these new pensioners was as follows :—Males—single, 2,320; 
married, 15,000; and widowed, 3,604: Females—single, 4,255; married, 16,862; and 
widowed, 12,163. 

The number of invalid pensioners increased from 70,232 in 1952-53 to 73,732 in 
1953-54, an increase of 3,500. Total pensions granted during 1953-54 were I1,350 
while 5,197 pensions ceased through cancellations or deaths and 2,653 were transferred 
to the age pension list. 

Of the 73,732 persons in receipt of invalid pensions at 30th June, 1954, 41,996 (or 
57 per cent.) were males and 31,736 (or 43 per cent.) were females. 

The recorded ages of the 11,350 persons (6,903 males and 4,447 females) to whom 
invalid pensions were granted during 1953-54 varied from 16 to 98, 5,484 (or 48 per cent.) 
being in the 45-59 years age-group. 

The conjugal condition of persons to whom invalid pensions were granted during 
the year was as follows :—Males—single, 2,361; married, 4,107; and widowed, 435: 
Females—single, 1,920; married, 1,785 ; and widowed, 742. 


_____ AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS, 1953-54. 











Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.! Tas. Total. 
PERT et pe a "(a (%) fo Ne 
Age Pensions in force— | 
Males ae . ++ | 62,230 } 29,799 | 20,471 | 11,180 9,950 4,425 | 138,055 
Females we is -» 102,476 } 68,411 | 37,890 } 25,173 | 17,298 8,48x | 259,729 
Persons ste an .. |164,706 | 98,210 | 58,361 | 36,353 | 27,248 | 12,906 | 307,784 
Magscniinity (ce) st | 60.73 43.56 54-03 44-41 57-52 52.18 53-15 
Tnvalid Pensions in force— 
Males hs fyi ir 21,215 8.977 6,031 2,256 2,192 1,325 41,996 
Females er s+ | 14,396 6,905 4,991 2,255 1,909 1,280 31,736 
Persons : 8 ste 35.611 | 15,882 | 11,022 4,511 4,101 2,605 73,732 


Masculinity (c) os 
age and Invalid Pensioners— 
Total Payments .. £'000.(d) | 34,042 | 19,978 | 12,017 7.075 5.375 2,794 |(e) 81,293 
annual Liability at 30th June, 
1954— 


147.37 | 130.01 | 120.84 | 100.04 | 114.82 | 103.52 132.33 














Age Pensioners are £’000. | 28.733 | 17,892 10,203 6.310 { 4,746 2,179 69,363 
{nvalid Pensioners... * 6,385 2.780 1,965 803 5 728 454 13,125 

= ee 
Total .. +. £000. | 35,118 | 19,972 12,168 71131 55474 2,633 82,478 

i 

““(@ Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Number 
of males to each too fetales. (2) Inchides amounts paid to Benevolent Homes for the maintenance 
of 6,493 penstoners and 12,362 allowances to wives of invalid pensioners. (e) Includes £12,000 


paid abroad. 

The number of age pensioners increased by 27,772 during the year 1954-55 to 
425,556. comprising 147,750 males (or 34 per cent.) and 277,806 females (or 66 per cent.), 
the recorded ages of those age pensions granted during the year ranging from 7,914 
at age 60 to one at 100, 39,929 being in the 60-69 years age-group. 

The conjugal condition of the new pensioners was as follows :—Males—single, 2,389 ; 
married, 16,887: and widowed, 3,995: Females—single, 5,185 ; married, 18,542 ; and 
widowed, 14,800, 

The number of invalid pensioners increased by 4,766 during the year 1954-55 to 
78,498, comprising 44.535 males (or 57 per cent.) and 33,963 females (or 43 per cent.), 
while the recorded ages of the new pensioners varied from 524 at age 16 to one at 97, 
5,795 (or 46 per cent.) being in the 45-59 years age-group. 

The conjuga! condition of the new pensioners was as follows :—Males—single, 
2,176; married, 4,199; and widowed, 396: Females—single, 1,991; married, 2,059; 
and widowed, 977. 
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AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS, 1954-55. 


+ 


N.S.W. | Vic. 





Particulars. 





Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. 1A.C.T.| Total. 























Age Pensions tn force~ 
‘ale. fe on 
Femules .. 
Persons .. 
Masculinity(a) 
Invalid Pensions in foree— 





64,312! 31,495) 24,667} 11,963] 10,569] 4,520 7 153] 47,750 
109.584; 74,914) 38,170] 27.407; 18,264! 9,159 52 259} 277,806 
173.896] 106,406] 62,837) 39,370} 28.833/ 13,679} +123 412) 425,556 
58.69] 42.04) 64.62} 43.65] 57.87) 49.35]136.54] 59.07] 53.18 


Bales 22,548} 9,542] 6,398! 2,334] 2,344) 1,325 12 32] 44,535 
Females .. 15,611] 7,532] 5,240] 2,333} 1,847} 1,356 9 35| 33,963 
Persons .. 38.159} 17,074, 11,638} 4,667) 4,191) 2,681 21 67} 78,498 
Masculinity (a) : 144.44] 126.69/122.10]100.04,126.91| 97.71}133.33] 91.43] 131.13 





Ageand Invalid Pensioners— 
Total Payments. . £’000.(b) 


; 36,874] 21,527); 13,027] 7,655] 5,759] 2,999 26 79|¢ 88,006 
Annual Liability at 30th June, 





























1955— 
Age Pensioners .. £’000. | 30,755{ 18,526) 10,931] 6,813; 5,026] 2,398] (d) (2) 74,449 
Invalid Pensioners. . a 6,887 2,999] 2,085 837 749 483{ (d) {e) 14,040 
Total .. S000. } 37,642} 21,525) 13,016} 7,650} 5,775) 2,881) (d) (2) 88,489 
(a) Number of males to each 100 females. (b) Tnchides amounts paid to Benevolent Homes for 
the maintenance of 6,132 pensioners and 12,555 allowances to wives of invalid pensioners. (c) Includes 
£60,000 paid abroad. (d) Included with South Australia. (e) Included with New South Wales. 


The actual sum disbursed in age and invalid pensions in 1953-54 including the 
amount paid to Homes for the maintenance of pensioners and allowances to wives of 
invalid pensioners, was £9 2s. 8d. per head of population as compared with £9 138. 8d. 
mM 1954-55. 

The following table gives details of age and invalid pensions for the years 1938-39 
and 1950-51 to 1954-55 — 

AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 
































Pensioners at End of Year. 
Average Fortnightly 
Age. Pension as at 30th June. 
ae Total 
Payment 
Year ended ye Sar gree to ns Ox — 
30th Juno— 1,000 ; Pensions. ; Pensioners 
persons Ivvalid.| Total. : and 
No. | eligible Homes.(6) 
on age } ; Age. | Invalid.} Total. 
qualifi- | | 
cation. | 
(a) { 
No. No. £ £ 8. da. 8. d, a. d. 
1939 -. | 232,836 376 | 88,812 | 321,648 | 15,798,038) 15,991,782) — (¢) (c) 38 5 
1951 + | 342,806 396 | 68,918 | 411,724 | 49.307,690| 49,520,285| 95 5 | 96 8} 95 7 
1952 ++ | 352,049 397 | 67,963 | 420,012 | 59,512.514} 59,788,003| 114 2 | 116 4 1 114 6 
1053 2. | 274.791 410 | 70.232 | 445,023 | 72,087.074] 72.423.900; 128 4 | 130 11 {| 128 9 
1954 +» | 397,784 423 | 73,732 | 471,516 | 80,898,725] 83,293,003) 134 2) 136 10] 134 7 
1955 «+ [425,556 439 | 78,498 | 504,054 | 87,614,112] 88,006,077] 134 7] 137 7] 135 1 
(a) Based on an estimate of the aggregate of males aged 65 years and over and females aged 60 years and 
uver at 39th June of each vear. (4) Encludes alowances 6) wives f invalid pensioners psyabte from the 
&th July, 1943, but excludes funeral) benefits in respect of deaths of pensioners, £243,058 in 1950-51 ; 
ered Ma 1951-52 3 £270,448in 1952-53 ; £287,798 ia 1953-54; and £303,784in 1954-55. {c) Not 
available. ; 


§ 4. Maternity Allowances. 


A maternity allowance is payable to a woman who, at the date of giving birth to a 
child, is residing in Australia or is in Australia and intends to remain. The allowance is 
payable in respect of a birth which occurs in Australia or on board a ship proceeding 
from a port in Australia or a Territory of the Commonwealth to another port in Australia 
or a Territory of the Commonwealth, or on board a ship proceeding to Australia, provided 
the mother receives no maternity benefit in respect of the birth from the country whence 
she came. Payment may be made in respect of the birth of a still-born child, or a child 
which lives for less than twelve hours, if the period of intra-uterine life of the child was 
at least 54 calendar months. There is no means test. 
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Payment may be made to an alien mother if she was a British subject prior to her 
marriage, or if she or her husband resided in Australia for at least twelve months 
immediately prior to the birth of the child. Payment in respect of a birth which occurs 
within twelve months of the mother’s arrival in Australia may be meade at the cnd cf that 
time, but may be made immediately if the mother is likely to remain in Australia, and to 
Australian residents who are temporarily abroad. 

The allowances may be paid only to these aboriginal natives of Australia who 
have been granted exemption from State control laws or who, in any State where 
exemption is not provided for, are considered suitable persons to receive the allowance, 

From 1st July, 1947, the amount of a maternity allowance has been £15 where there 
are no other children; £16 where there are one or two other children; and £17 10s. 
where there are three or more other children. ‘‘ Other children *? means children under 
the age of sixteen years who were in the custody, care and control of the claimant on 
the date of the birth in respect of which the claim is made. The amount payable is 
increased by £5 in respect of each additional child born at a birth. Payment of £5 on 
account of a maternity allowance may be made available, upon application, within a 
period of four weeks prior to the expected date of birth. The balance is payable 
immediately after the birth. 

The following table gives details of the maternity allowance claims paid and rejected 
and of the amount paid for the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1954-55 and since the 
ineeption of maternity allowances in 1912-13 :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCES : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 








| Aggregate 

Particulars. 1938-39. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. age 

| | 1954-55. 
Claims Paid at No. 80,916 | 191,587 | 195.722 | 203,042 | 199,814 | 208,179 | 5,588,659 
Claims Kejected .. i 6,272 306 180 190 229 204 I11,912 
Amount Paid... £! 436,614 13,057,519 13,156,992 13,248,305 13,225,919 13,362,307 [51,805,516 











Note.—The means test was abolished from rst July, 1943. 


The following table shows the number of maternity allowance claims paid in each 
State or Territory during the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1954-55 :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCES : NUMBER OF CLAIMS PAID IN EACH STATE. 























Year ended tws.w.! Sin | S.A | = Over- 

goin June = (a) | ¥. {tana ty | WAL} Tas, | NT. | ACT. Gore | Total. 
1939. ++ | 30,860, 20,316] 12,880 aaa 5.213] 3,94c] ~~ tte | BOOT 
195r ++ | 72,0031 50,21¢} 29,155] 17,864] 314,986] 7,250 de im 119] 191,587 
1952. «+ | 72,685] §2,144; 39,737] 17,350} 15,074] 7,626 ore hee 73| 195,722 
1953 ove a 74,011 55,205| 31,95*} 19,068} 15,535 7,983 a oe 9} 203,042 
1954s. 72,38, 54,216) 30,899} 18, 1749) 15,803! 7,726 44 169,814 
1955 +1 76,62 3! 55:72 3%.73°| 18,506! 16,261, 7,94¢ 431 737 &&) 208,179 

(a) Tacludes Australian Capitel Territory to June, 1954. (0) Includes Northern Territory to 
June, 1954. 


The following table shows the number of claims paid in each State at the several 
rates of maternity allowances during the year 1953-54 :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCES : NUMBER OF CLAIMS PAID AT EACH RAT2, 1953 54. 











Single Births. | Multiple Births. 
7 b ! T See ee 
State. ! : Twins. | Triplets. Ctatens 
| £15. £16, £17 103. | ! | | a 
; £20. £23. |£22 real £25 | £26. eo 103. 
' y | ! 
Wew South Walesla) —— | aacg83 ‘acteinatatns: Nedigmaiincsajie:. deoamannasen cman en ee a A 
New South Wales(a) .. | 24,483 34, i 12,208 213° 404 186, 3 gh 24 (c)72,380 
Victori la ae .. [18,202 26,241] 9,077 19%} 340: 159) 2 6 Yo 54,219 
Queensland . 9,315 14,461; 6,750 or, 160! 709, a 3, 30,885 
South Australia(b) 5,768 9,417 3.349 115! : 18,749 
Western Australia $718 7.915; 2,996 as 94} sate as 31] 15.80 
T.smania 2,256 3,579. 1,784 22,0 «47, 35, +. 3 7:72 
Overseas... a 22 24! Qo na Ase #2 Sus as | 7 48 
Total. .- 164.764 96,514 36,166 608 1,160° 577. 5 17 2'¢ 199,814 
(a) includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Include 


quadruplets, one, £32 103. 
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The following table shows the number of claims paid in each State at the several 
rates of maternity allowances during the year 1954-55 :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCES : NUMBER OF CLAIMS PAID AT EACH RATE, 1954-55. 





| Single Births. Multiple Births. 


















































: | Total 
State or Territory. Twins. Triplets. Claims 
' | Paid. 
, £15. | £16. '£17 108. | } | , 
| £20. | £21. £22 10s, £25. ; £26. £27 103. 
New South Wales «- | 24,780) 36,593] 14,397 194 sis 197; 3 4 Ij 76,614 
Victoria a .. | 18,034] 27,288 9,712 154) 377. 150, 3 2] 55,720: 
Queensland .. os 9,531| 14,935] 6,994 69 149 98 I I 4| 31,782 
South Australia a 5,588] 9,238] 3,453 53 130! 40 3 I 18,506 
Western Australia iss 4,808] 8,067) 3,175 42) 116, 49 I 3 . 16,261 
Tasmania... ae 2,269] 3,685) 1,887 30} 40: 27| I . I 7,940 
Northern Territory .. 152| 231 89 4 3 2 481 
Australian Capital Terri- | i | . 
tory eg ae 262 390] 130 54 3! t]) “ae. oe sea 787 
Overseas i tie 44) 33) Io} .. ne I, ss ie ‘ 88 
Total .. «+ | 65,468) 100460] 39,847 547] 1,263 565 9 12 8} 208,179 
i 








§ 5. Child Endowment. 


Any person who is resident in Australia and has the custody, care and control of 
one or more children under the age of sixteen years, and an approved institution of which 
children are inmates shall be qualified to reccive an endowment in respect of each child. 
There is a twelve months residential requirement in respect of a claimant and a child 
who were not born in Australia, but this is waived if the claimant and the child are likely 
to remain permanently in Australia. A child born during the mother’s temporary 
absence from Australia is deemed to have been born in Australia. There is no means 
test. 


Endowment may be paid in respect of a child whose father is not a British subject 
if—the child was born in Australia; the mother is a British subject; and the child is 
likely to remain permanently in Australia. Endowment is also payable to aborigina} 
natives of Australia unless they are nomadic, or unless the child concerned is wholly or 
mainly dependent on the Commonwealth or a State and also to children of members of 
the Naval, Military or Air Forces of the United Kingdom who are serving with the 
Australian Forces from the time of arrival of the children in Australia. 


From 20th June, 1950, the rate of endowment payable has been (a) where the 
endowee has the custody of one child only—s5s. per week ; (6) where the endowee has the 
eustody of two or more children—in respect of the elder or eldest child 58. per week 
and in respect of each other child 10s. per week; and (c) in the case of an approved 
institution the rate is 10s. per week for each child inmate. From 1st July, 1941, the rate 
of endowment was 58. per week for each child in excess of one in a family, and for each 
ehild under sixteen years in an approved institution. The rate was increased to 7s. 6d. 
per week from 25th June, 1945, and to Ios. per week from 9th November, 1948. There 
are provisions to meet cases of families divided by reason of divorce, separation, unem- 
ployment, death of s parent or other circumstances. 
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The number of endowed family group claims in force at 30th June, 1954 was 
1,280,439 an increase of 33,453 oF 2.7 per cent. during the year. The following table 
shows particulars of the operations in each State and Australia during 1953-54 :— 


CHILD ENDOWMENT : SUMMARY, 1963-54. 














Family Groups. 
. Total 
Annual Liability at 
Endowed Children. goth June, 1934. Semen to 
State. : dene “j meres 
orce a ee gg eg ee ee s 
end of 1 Avera ge Average Institutions. 
Pee hi Total. per Total. Liability 
. claim. per claim. 
| / j A 
i No. No. | No. £ : & € 
New South mares) ' 501,272] 1,031,898. 2.06 | 20,312,812) 40.52 19,137,687 
Victoria .. ' 339,022] 629,220 2.06 | 13,772,434 40.62 13,164,948 
Queensland 183,726, 407,970, 2.22 8,218,782} 44.73 8,002,569 
South Australia(b). . 117,644] 245,973 2.09 | 4,865,926, 41.36 | 4,577,480 
Western Australia... | = 93,117| 202,098, 2.17 4,044,027, 43.43 3,882,899 
Tasmania ++! 45,246, T0r,540' 2.24 2,051,842) 45.17 1,988,637 
Overseas .. a 412 878 = 2.13 17,472; 42.41 6,570 
Total 1,280,439) 2680577 2.10 | 53,283,295! 41.61 50,760,799 


(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. {b) Includes Northern Territory. 


The following table shows particulars of the operations in each State and Territory 
during 1954-55 :-—~ 


CHILD ENDOWMENT : SUMMARY, 1954-55. 





Family Groups. 





Total 














ual Liability at 
State or ae Endowed Children. Ame Le = 54 nf 5. eavuene se 
Territory. Claims in and 
force ab fn | Institutions. 
end of Average Average 
year. Total. per Total. Liabitity 
' claim. per claim. 
a= ===" 
| No. No. No. nt ee £ 
New South Wales: a 495,063 {1,026,195 2.07 120,245,251 40.89 119,421,535 
Victoria .. - | 350,395 | 729,399 2.08 |14,409,239 41.12 (13,735,475 
Queensland .. | 188,868 | 422,906 2.24 | 8,540,272 45.22 | 8,249,095 
South Australia .. | 120,384 | 254,879 2.12 | 5,061,862 42.05 | 4,713,548 
Western Australia. . 96,621 | 212,025 2.19 | 4,256,577 44.05 | 4,069,037 
Tasmania ' 46,407 | 104,736 2.26 | 2,119,845 45-68 | 2,032,363 
Northern Territory 2,068 4,479 2.37 89,570 43-31 132,808 
Australian Capital | | 
Territory { 4,009 8,670 2.16 173,303 | 43-23 169,621 
Overseas 412 878 | 2.13 17,472 | 42.41 6,420 
' 
Total 1,304,227 |2,764,167 2.12 54,913,391 | 42.10 152,529,902 
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In addition to the children endowed in families, child endowment benefits were paid 
in respect of children in approved institutions during 1953-54 and 1954-55 as follows :— 
1953-54, 27,397 3 and 1954-55, 24,394. 


The following table shows, as at 30th June, 1955, the number of claims in force and 
the number of endowed children classified according to the number of endowed children 
in the family :— 


CHILD ENDOWMENT: NUMBER OF CHILDREN(a), 30th JUNE, 1955. 











ea Number || Number 
Size of Family. cine 1a rae : Size of Family. eset oe. 
children. |, children. 

One child .. .. | 476, 672 476,672,. Ten children Us 204) 2,940 
Two children -» | 445,194 890,388 Eleven children we 85 935 
Three children -. | 227,676 683, 028" Twelve children és 25 300 
Four children 2 96,372° 385,488'' Thirteen chillren .. 5) 65 
Five children ie 355 561) 177,805" Fourteen children... I 14 
Six children es 13,845  83,070!, Fifteen children ie I 15 
Seven children es 5:37, 37,639)' | 
Bight children hee 2,263' 18,104 
Nine children és 856, 7794" Tota) 1,304,227|2, 764,167 





(a) Under 16 years of age. 


§ 6. Widows’ Pensions. 


Widows’ pensions and the rates in each class, as from 18th October, 1955, have been 
payable to the following classes of women :— 


Class “ A’”’—A widow who has the custody, care and control of one or more 
children under the age of 16 years. Rate £221 per annum, 


Class “ B”—A widow, not less than 50 years of age, who has no children under 
16 years of age in her custody, care and control. Rate £175 10s, per annum. 


Class ‘ C ”—A widow, under 50 years of age, who has no children under the age 
of 16 years in her custody, care and control, but is in necessitous circumstances 
within 26 weeks after the death of her husband. Rate £3 7s. 6d. per week 
for not more than 26 weeks. If at her husband’s death, a widow is with 
child, this period wil] be extended until the birth of the child. She would 
then, of course, become eligible for an “A” class widow’s pension. 


Class ‘‘ D ’’—A woman whose husband has been serving a term of imprisonment 
for at least six months, if she has the custody, care and control of one or 


more children under the age of 16 years or is not less than 50 years of age. 
Rate £15 10s. per annum. 


The term “ widow ” includes :—a “‘ dependent female ” (i.e. a woman, who, for not 
less than three years immediately prior to the death of a man, was wholly or mainly 
maintained by him as his wife on a permanent and bona fide domestic basis) ; a deserted 
wife (i.e. 2 woman deserted by her husband for not less than six months); a divorcee 
{i.e. 8 woman whose marriage has been dissolved and who has not remarried); and a 
woman whose husband is an inmate of a mental hospital. 


The residential qualification is five years’ continuous residence in Australia 
immediately prior to the date of lodgment of the claim. This period is reduced to one 


year where the claimant and her husband were residing permanently in Australia when 
the husband died. 
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A widow’s pension is not payable to :—a woman who is not a British subject unless 
sho was a British subject before her marriage; a woman who is in receipt of an age or 
invalid pension, tuberculosis allowance, or a war widow’s pension under the Repatriation 
Act in respect of the death of her husband ; a woman who has deprived herself of property 
or income in order to qualify for a pension; a deserted wife or a divorcee who has not 
taken reasonable action to obtain maintenance from her husband or former husband ; 
a woman who is not of good character ; a woman who is not deserving of a pension; a 
woman in Class ‘* A ” in receipt of income of £403 per annum or more or owning property, 
apart from her permanent home and other exempt property, to the net value of more 
thon £1,750 or a woman in Classes “ B” or “ D” in receipt of income of £357 108. per 
annum or more or owning property, apart from her permanent home and other exempt 
property, to the net value of more than £1,750. 


Widows’ pensions may be granted to aboriginal native women of Australia under the 
same conditions as age pensions. 


Permissible income is £182 per annum. Any income in excess of this amount is 
deducted from the pension. “Income” has the same meaning as for age pensions. 
Any amount in excess of 158. per week received by a deserted wife, or a divorcee from her 
husband or former husband, for the maintenance of a child is taken into account in the 
claimant’s income. 


The rate of pension for women in Classes ‘‘ B ” and ‘‘ D”’ is reduced by £1 per annum 
for every complete £12 of the value of property which exceeds £200 up to £1,750. 
Property disregarded for pension is the same as for age pensions. 


The pension payable to a Class ‘‘ A’ widow may be continued after her child 
reaches 16 years and until the age of 18 years is reached if the child continues with full. 
time education at a school or university and is still dependent on the widow and is not 
in employment. 


‘The number of widows’ pensions by Class, current at 30th June, 1954, was as follows :— 
Class “A”, 18,100; Class “B”, 22,314; Class “C”, 131; Class “D", 181; total, 
40,726. The amount paid in pensions during 1953-54 was £6,625,679. The following 
table shows details of widows’ pensions paid in each State in the year 1953-54 :— 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS AT 30th JUNE, 1954.(a) 


Penstons Current.(5) Amount paid in Pensions 











| Children | Average during 1953-34. 
State. for whom | igntiy | 
| Per 10,000 bedi od rate of | | Per head 
! Number. | of Popu- | P87Ple. | pension. | Amount. { of Popa- 
‘ lation. : lation. 
et 2 ane EN ec a | 8 
| No. £ 8. d. | £ 8. d. 
New South Wales(d).. 16,675 48; 7844/6 8 o 2,766,555, 16 1 
Victoria... .- ) 9,827 40 | 3-853 |6 5 3! 1,567,008 12 If 
Queensland... . | 6,943 53; 3.24216 7 611,119,173! 17 2 
South Australia(e) . 35257 39! 1,33916 4 9: 506,269 I2 7 
Western Australia i 2,753 43: 1,106|}6 4 O| 435,154! 13 I0 
Tasmania 3 1,371 44 71616 5 oO | 230,289) 14 11 
{ ' } 7 
| | 
Total .. : 40,726 a 18,100 |6 6 8 PTET, 14 11 
| 





{a) The Commonwealth Government commenced to pay widows’ pensions from 1st July, 1942. 
(6) Excludes sixteen pensions in respect of pensioners in Benevolent Homes. {c) Based on mean 

pulation for the financial year. (d) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (e) Incindes 
Northern Territory. (f) Includes £1,141 pald overseas. 
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The number of widows’ pensions by Class, current at the 30th June, 1955, Was as 
follows:—Class “A”, 18,683; Class “B”, 22,491; Class “C”, 191; Class “D”, 
182; total, 41,547. The amount paid in pensions during 1954-55 was £6,862,422. The 
following table shows the details of widows’ pensions paid in each State and Territory 
in the year 1954-55 :— 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS AT 30th JUNE, 1955.(a) 





Pensions Current.(b) Amount paid in Pensions 











Children | Average during 1954-55. 
State for whom Fort. 
or Territory. Pensions nightly 

Per 10,000 Payable. rate of Per head 

Number. of Popu- Pension. Amount. | of Popu- 

lation. lation. 

No. £8. d. £ 
New South Wales... 17,006 49 8,076 | 6 9 8 |2,817,474 
Victoria... 35 9:795 39 3,966 | 6 6 3 |1,622,173 
Queensland. . os 7,123 53 3,365 | 6 8 6 {1,179,395 
South Australia she 3,287 40 1,421 |6 7 31] 533.437 
Western Australia .. 2,848 * 43 1,090 | 6 4 7} 451,002 
Tasmania .. ae 1,409 45 723|610 3] 237,635 
Northern Territory .. 19 Ir 9 (d) 3,411 
Australian Capital 

Territory. . a 60 19 33 (e) 9,150 
Overseas .. . (f) (f) (f) (f) 8,745 
Total Ke 41,547 45 18,683 | 6 8 2 |6,862,422 








(a) The Commonwealth Government commenced to pay widows’ pensions from 1st July, 1942° 


(d) Excludes fourteen pensions in-respect of pensioners in Benevolent Homes. c) Based on mean 
population for the financial year. (d) Included in average rate for South Australia. (e) Included 
in average rate for New South Wales. (f) Included in figures for State in which pensioner is 


permanently domiciled. 


§ 7, Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 


From ist July, 1945, men over 16 and under 65 years of age, and women over 16 and 
ander 60 years of age and who were qualified in other respects, have been eligible to apply 
for an unemployment benefit or a sickness benefit. There is a twelve months’ residential 
requirement but this is waived if the claimant is likely to remain permanently in Australia. 
A person in receipt of an age, invalid or widow’s pension, or a service pension (as distinot 
from a war pension) under the Repatriation Act or a tuberculosis allowance is ineligible 
to receive a benefit. 


To qualify for an unemployment benefit a person must establish that he is unemployed 
and that his unemployment is not due to his being a direct participant in a strike ; that 
he is capable and willing to undertake suitable work ; and that he has taken reasonable 
steps to obtain such work. Registration with the local Commonwealth District Employ- 
ment Officer is necessary. 


To qualify for a sickness benefit a person must establish that he is temporarily 
incapacitated for work by reason of sickness or accident and that he has thereby suffered 
a loss of salary, wages or other income. 
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A married woman is not qualified to receive a sickness benefit if it is reasonably 
posaible for her husband to maintain her. Where her husband is able to maintain her only 
partially, a benefit may be paid at such rate as is considered reasonable in the cireum- 
stances. In exceptional cases a married woman may qualify for an unemployment 
benefit in her own right. 


A benefit may be paid only to those aboriginal natives of Australia who are con- 
sidered suitable, by reason of character, standard of intelligence and social development. 


The maximum weekly rates of benefit payable and permissible income from 22nd 
September, 1952, are as follows :— 


A married claimant can receive £2 10s, and £2 for a dependent spouse and 5s. for one 
“ohild under 16 years of age with other income of £1. The amount for an unmarried 
claimant 21 years of age or over is £2 10s. with other income of £1, for those between 18 
years and under 21 years £2 with other income of 158., for those 17 years and under 18 
years £1 108. with other income of Ios., and for those 16 years and under 17 years £1 103. 
with other income of 58. 


Where an unmarried claimant has the custody, care and control of a child under. 
the age of sixteen years, the total benefit may be increased by 5s. per week. 


Additional benefit of up to £2 per week may be paid in respect of a claimant's 
housekeeper where no such benefit is payable in respect of his wife, provided there are 
one or more children under 16 years of age in the home and the woman is substantially 
dependent on the claimant but is not employed by him. 


Any income in excess of the permissible income is deducted from the rate of benefit 
For unemployment benefit purposes, the incomes of the claimant and his spouse are 
taken into account, but where the claimant and his spouse are permanently separated 
any income received by the spouse may be disregarded. For sickness benefit purposes, 
the income of claimant only is taken into account, while up to £2 per week is disregarded 
of any payment received from an approved friendly society or other similar approved 
body in respect of the incapacity for which sickness benefit is payable. ‘‘ Income ” does 
not include child endowment, or other payments in respect of children, the Common- 
wealth hospital benefits and pharmaceutical benefits, or a tuberculosis allowance or an 
amount paid in reimbursement of medical, dental or similar expenses actually paid. 


Where & person qualified for sickness benefit receives or is entitled to receive (in 
reapect of the same period and the same incapacity for which sickness benefit is payable) 
any payment by way of compensation (including workers’ compensation), damages, or 
otherwise under any law (except payments for which he has contributed), the amount 
of the compensation, etc., is not taken into account as income but is deducted from the 
rate of sickness benefit otherwise payable. 


There is a waiting period of seven days in respect of which unemployment or sicknees 
benefit is not payable. A special benefit may be granted to # person not qualified for 
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unemployment or sickness benefit who is not in receipt of an age, invalid or widows’ 
pension or a service pension, if by reason of age, physical or mental disability or domestic 
circumstances, or for any other reason. he is unable to earn a sufficient livelihood for 
himself and his dependants. Unemployment and sickness beneficiaries arc eligible to 
participate in the Commonwealth rehabilitation service under the same conditions 
as invalid pensioners. Payment of an unemployment or sickness benefit may be 
refused if the claimant or bencficiary, on being required, fails to undergo a medical 
examination or to receive treatment or undertake training or to do any suitable work. 
See A, § 3, page 547. The following table shows the number admitted to benefit during 
1954-55, the number of persons on benefit at 30th June, 1955, and the amount paid 
for each benefit during 1954-55. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND SICKNESS BENEFITS, 1954-55. 










































































Particulars. N.S.wW.| Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | WA. | Tas. | NT. | A.c.r.] Total. 
Admissions to benefits— 
Unemployment— 
Males .. 5,140] 1,724} 9,656 332, 1,119, 359 8 12 18,350 
Females 2,459 674| 2,303 175 209 112 2 16 5,950 
Persons .. 7,599| 2,398] 11,959 507 = 1,328 471 10 28! 24,300 
Sickness— onal 
Males 17.430] 9,816] 8,219) 4,140 3,332| 1,645 87 82} 44,751 
Females oe 5,778} 3,279 2,066, 857, 797 298 4 26{ 3,075 
Persons on 23,208) 13,095} 10,285, 4,997, 4,039; 1,943 91 108! 57,766 
Special—(a) | | 
Males... ae 778 382 529 203 105, 43 I 5 2,046 
Females os 474 606| 205 87, 59 63 I 7 1,502 
Persons - 1,252 988 734 290 164 106 2 12 31548 
Total—{a) 
Males .. on 23,348) 11,922) 18,404, 4,675, 4,356, 2,047 96 99! 65,747 
Females o 8,711} 4,559) 4,574. X,119) 975 473 7 49) 20,467 
Persons te 32,059) 16,481} 22,978 5,794. $,53%) 2,520 103 148) 85,64 
Persons on benefit at end , 
of year— : | 
Unemployment— ; { H 
Males .. 569, 196} 640; 32, 203} 30 6 1,670 
Females 471 123 324 38 36, 15 2 1,009 
Persons 1,040 319) 964 70. 239 45 2 2,679 
Sickness— 
Males .. an 2,398) 1,476 933 497, 352 172 6 4 §:848 
Females . | 953 527 303) 142! 88 42 I I 2,057 
Persons 3,351! 2,003} 1,236, 639 440) 214 7 15 7905, 
Special—(a) | 
Males... ss 180 115 98 45 32 13 | 2 485 
Females 56. 439 313) 84! 75| 83| i I 1,560 
Persons 744 554 4Ir 129 107 96, Tt 3 ‘2,045 
Total—{a) 
Males ee 3,147) 1,787; 1,671) 574: 587, 215 6 6 8,003 
Females a 1,988} 1,089 940; 264! 199 140 2 4 4,626. 
Persons 5,135} 2,876; 2,612 838; 786 355 8 ‘oO 12,629 
Benefits Paid— 
Unemployment £} 253.974} 99.305} 270,416 12,386 26.709 15,952 112 679,438 
Sickness .. £ | 673,235 387,452] 254.982 137,117, 98,868 51,716} 1,559 1,607,842 
Special (5). . £ | 125,719) 122,202) 58,155 pace 17,217, 12,322 40 352,587 
Total (5) £ 7,052,928) 608,959 583.553, 1651504 7425794) 79,990} 1,715 salah anne 





(a) Excludes migrants. 





(8) Includes payments to migrants. 


The following table shows the number of persons who were admitted to benefit, the 
number receiving benefit at the end of the year and the amount paid for each benefit 
for Australia during the years 1950-51 to 1954-55. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES 


1939-40 = 
f[miction 9-40 TO 1954-55 Lmicuion 
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SUMMARY: AUSTRALIA. 














{ | ] 
‘ umber Admitted to 1 Persons on Benefit at end : 
! ‘Benefit. of Year. | Amount Paid in Benefits. 
ees i 
Year. = | | . ; ! 
Un- n- | ; Un: | 
t “eat | aie ' Special. | employ- ! ee Special. _employ- Bick 1 Special. 
| ment. . (a) | ment. ieee S. (a) j ment. BCS: | (b) 
a ' : ios all , teed am 
| { | { 1 g& x £ & 
1950-51 ; 11,904' 61,410 2,785. 604! 7,044 921, 62,444 745.716 229,053 
1951-52 + 27, 486, 51,043 2,786 8,294! 6,378 1,148 187,011 709.887, 110,759 
1952-53 a 175, 082, 50.325 2,989) 25.914 8.135 1,985 | 4.569.747 1.393.294 202,431 
1953-54 62,133, 56,536) 3,631, 6,083, 7,802) 1,852 2,505,463 1,675,593 362,398 
1954~55 “| 24,300) 57,766 aoe 7,679) 7905, 210451 679,438 ahd’ 352,587 





(a) Excludes migrants. (5) Tncludes payments to migrants. 


§ 8. Reciprocal Agreements with Other Countries. 


1. New Zealand.—An agreement between the Governments of Australis and New 
Zealand for reciprocity in social services came into operation on Ist July, 1949. 


The reciprocal arrangements cover age and invalid pensions, widows’ pensions, 
child endowment and unemployment and sickness benefits, and apply to both permanent 
and temporary changes of residence. 


Residence in one country counts as residence in the other country in relation to 
entitlement to benefits in which a residential qualification applies. 


Persons from one country taking up permanent residence in the other country 
become eligible for any of the specified benefits of the new country under the same 
conditions (with one or two exceptions) as apply to citizens of that country. 


Persons in receipt of any of the specified benefits in one country may continue to 
receive those benefits while temporarily absent in the other country. These payments 
are made on an agency basis by the appropriate authority of the country in which the 
person is temporarily resident. 


2. United Kingdom.—The Governments of the United Kingdom and Australia 
signed a reciprocal agreement on social services in London on 8th June, 1953. 


The agreement covers age and invalid pensions, widows’ pensions, child endowment, 
and unemployment and sickness benefits. Under the agreement former residents of the 
United Kingdom over pension age—65 years for men and 60 years for women— 
who were in the National Insurance Scheme when they left the United Kingdom will 
be eligible to receive Australian pensions without having to complete 20 years’ residence 
in Australia. 

Subject to the means test, these persons so entitled have any United Kingdom 
pensions they receive supplemented by Australia to bring the total payments in most 
cases to the maximum pension rate for Australians—at present £4 per week. 

Similar principles apply to widows’ pensions. Australian residential requirements 
will be waived for these pensions, also for invalid pensions, child endowment and 
unemployment and sickness benefits. 

With few exceptions, ail these benefits will be payable to former residents of the 
United Kingdom at the same rates as are payable to Australian citizens. 

Persons from Australia going to the United Kingdom for permanent residence will 
be treated in the United Kingdom as if they had been insured under the Nationa] Insurance 
Scheme while in Australia, so that they can qualify for various National Insurance 
benefits. 

Families who go from one country to another will be able to qualify for child 
endowment, or family allowances. as soon as they arrive in their new country. 


4032/55.—18 
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There is also provision for the safeguard of social service rights for Australians going 
to the United Kingdom for temporary residence, and vice versa. 
The agreement came into operation in both countries on 7th January, 1954. 


B. OTHER SERVICES. 
§ 1. Benevolent Homes. 


1. General—The public provisions for the care of indigent old people have been 
a feature of the social development of recent years in most countries. Numerous 
establishments exist in Australia for the housing and protection of persons no longer 
able to provide for themselves. These homes are supported by Government and 
municipal aid, public subscriptions, bequests, etc.; while in many cases relatives of 
poor and afflicted persons contribute to their maintenance. 

An entirely satisfactory statistical tabulation in regard to all forms of charitable 
aid is especially difficult in the case of benevolent institutions, because the services 
provided by these institutions are not always identical. 


2. Principal Institutions.—Particulars respecting the accommodation and the number 
of inmates of the principal institutions were published in earlier issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, p. 485). 


3. Revenue and Expenditure.—Details regarding revenue and expenditure for the 
year 1953-54 are given in the following table. 


BENEVOLENT HOMES : REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1953-54. 
( £.) 





Particulars. N.S.W.(a) Vic.(b) Q’land. |S. Aust.) W. Aust.} Tas. ° Total. 














| 

Revenue— | 
Government Aid | 759,577) 556,446] 330,834! 89,319, 136,417| 109,549] 1,982,142 
Municipal Aid .. | ie 871; a eee sis 871 
Public Subscrip- 



































tions, Legacies 42,044) 17,143! 2 843}. \ 
Fees (c) on 265,651)4 347,618) 168,288, 29,286, 115,856) 53,723] >1,003,313 
Other... i 15,250) 31,467] 3,917] 1,310) 915|) 
Total | 1,025,228) 962,229) 547,732, 122,524) 254,426, 164,187} 3,076,326 
Expenditure— | 7 
Salaries and | 
Wages ++ | 400,976] 531,676; 256,772, 81,070] 156,356) 98,705) 1,525,555 
Upkeep and Re- ; 
pair of Build- | 98,136) 39,956, 7,624, 11,465, 6,211) 1,576, 164,968 
ings va! 
All Other arg 300,129, 274,338] 277.223! 25,910] 69,448) 63,906] 1,010,954 
Capital (d)  .. ' 225,987; 117,685) 4,547; 4,079] 22,413) .. 374,709 
Total ae | a aad 963,655 546,166, 122,524! 254,426, 164,187| 3,076,186 
(a) These figures relate to the three State hospitals and homes only. (b) Year ended 31st 
March, 1954. (c) Includes Commonwealth Hospital Benefits and Age and Invalid Pension receipte. 


(d) Includes such items as purchase of land, cost of new buildings and additions to buildings. 


4. The Aged Persons Homes Act—The Aged Persons Homes Act No. 81, 1954 
operated from 16th December, 1954. The purpose of the Act is to encourage and assist 
the provision of suitable homes for aged persons, (‘‘ Aged Person” means a man who 
has reached the age of 65 years or a woman who has reached 60 years and includes the 
wife or husband of an aged person residing or desiring to reside with the aged person) 
and in particular homes at which aged persons may reside in conditions approaching 
as nearly as possible normal domestic life, and, in the case of married people, with proper 
regard to the companionship of husband and wife. 
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Subject to this section, a society, association or other organization is eligible for 
assistance under this Act if— 

(a) it is carried on otherwise than for purposes of profit or gain to the individual 
members ; and 

(b) it is a religious organization; an organization, the principal objevts or 
purposes of which are charitable or benevolent; an organization of 
former members of the Defence Forces established in every State or a 
State branch of such an organization; or an organization approved 
by the Governor-General for the purpose of this Act. 

A trustee or trustees under a trust established for charitable or benevolent purposes 
shall, if the Governor-General so approves, be deemed to be an organization referred 
to in the last preceding sub-section. 

An organization conducted or controlled by, or by persons appointed by, the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth or of a State or a local governing body established under 
the law of a State, is not eligible for assistance under this Act. 

Where the Director-General is satisfied that a building or buildings erected or to be 
erected, or purchased or to be purchased, by an organization is or are intended to be used 
permanently by or on behalf of the organization as a home or homes for the accommodation 
of aged persons, he may, in his discretion, approve that building or proposed building 
or those buildings or proposed buildings as a home for the purposes of this Act. 

A building or proposed building shall not be approved under this section unless— 

(a) it was in course of erection by the organization on the 4th May, 1454; 

(6) its erection by the organization was commenced after the date specitied 
in the last preceding paragraph or is to be commenced after the date 
of the approval ; or 

(c) it was purchased by the organization after the date specified in paragraph 
(a) of this sub-section or is to be so purchased after the date of the 
approval. 

The Director-General may, in his discretion, on behalf of the Commonwealth, make 
a grant of moneys in accordance with this Act to an organization as assistance towards 
meeting the capital cost of an approved home. 

A grant under this section shall be made at such time, or by such instalments and 
at such times, as are determined by agreement between the Director-General and the 
organization or, in the absence of agreement, by the Director-General. 

A payment under this Act shall not be made except to a corporation in which, or 
to trustees in whom, the approved home is or is to be vested. 

Subject to this section the amount of a grant under the Act in respect of an approved 
home shall be an amount not exceeding— 

(a) one half of the capital cost of the home, as determined by the Director- 
General ; or ' 

(b) the sum of the moneys expended, and the moneys presently available 
for expenditure, by the organization towards the capital cost of the 
home, being moneys which the Director-General is satisfied did not 
become available as a result of the borrowing of those moneys or any 
other moneys by the organization and were not received by the organi- 
zation from the Government of the Commonwealth or of a State or 
from a local governing body or other authority established by a Stgte 
Act, whichever is the less. 

The Director-General shall not make, or agree to make, a grant under this Act to 
an organization in respect of an approved home unless he is satisfied that the sum of the 
moneys expended, and the moneys presently available for expenditure, by the organi- 
zation towards the capital cost of the home together with the amount of the grant, will 
be not less than the capital cost of the home. 


§ 2. Orphanages, Industrial Schools, etc. 


1. General—The methods of caring for orphans and neglected children differ 
extensively, inasmuch as some of the children are more or less segregated in orphanages 
and industrial schools, while others are boarded out with their mothers or female relatives 
or with approved foster-mothers. The children in orphanages and similar institutions 
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may receive, in addition to primary education, some craft training. In all cases 
employment is found for the children on their discharge from the institution, and they 
remain for some time under the supervision of the proper authorities. The conditions 
under which orphans, neglected children and children boarded out live are subject to 
frequent departmental inspections. 


2. Principal Institutions——Particulars concerning the principal institutions in eacb 
State were published in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, p. 486). 


3. Transactions of State Departments.—The following table summarizes the 
transactions of State Departments during 1953-54 in connexion with children under 
their control or supervision. In addition to neglected children, the figures include 
uncontrollable and convicted children who are wards of a Government authority, as 
well as poor children whose parents obtain assistance from the Government without 
giving up the legal right of custody. 


CHILDREN UNDER GOVERNMENT AUTHORITY : SUMMARY, 1953-54. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vice.(a) } Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. pe Tas. Total. 











A. Children maintained or 
subsidized by the State. 


In State shelters, industrial | 
schools, reformatories, | 
etc.(b) F 718) 

In licensed or ‘approved | 
institutions .. 650 

Boarded out— 

With own mothers... 5,511 
With licensed foster- 
mothers, guardians, | 
relatives and friends 1,463! 381 287; 
Total children maintained 
or subsidized by the State 8,342: 4,451] 4,748 


5305 
8 } 


11,138 





2,238} 3,346 


6,933 


23,376 





B. Children not maintained 
or subsidized by the State. i 


In licensed or approved | 

institutions .. « \(c) 1,597] 
Boarded out... 173: 
On probation (from In- | 

stitutions or Children’s ' 

Courts) Sa : 2,448, 641 175 
In service or apprenticed 92 161 296) 
Adopted or otherwise 

placed a : 427 150 
Total children not main- 

tained or subsidized by 

the State .. . 4,737; 952 471| 2,923} 1,848] .. 10,931 
Total children under State | 

control or supervision . 13,079, 5,403} 5,219, 6,571] 3,730 305} 34397 





2,295 
2,115 


4,319 
823 





1,379 











Gross cost of children’s £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


relief - |1,014,182 450,519, 339,735, 254,249) 115,095] 23,514 2,197,294 
Receipts from parents’ | 


contributions, etc. er 71,503 35,476) 23,673] 42,101] 15,810; 2,600, I91,161 


Net Cost to State.. | 942,681] 415,043 Sere 212,148] 99,285 PROMS 





(a) Year ended 31st December, 1933. (6) Includes inmates of bospitals. (c) Includes 544 
after-care ex-institution inmates. 
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The total expenditure on children’s relief in the foregoing table shows considerable 
variation amongst the States owing to the different methods of treating assistance to 
mothers with dependent children. In South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania 
large amounts have been excluded from the total expenditure on this account owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining separate amounts for allowances made in respect of the 
dependent children only. 


§ 3. Protection of Aborigines. 


For the protection of the aboriginal Australian race there are institutions, under 
the supervision of Aborigines Boards, where these people are housed and encouraged 
to work, the children receiving elementary education. The work is usually carried 
on at mission stations, but many of the natives sare nomadic, and receive food and 
clothing when they call, while others only rarely come near the stations. The aboriginal 
native race is extinct in Tasmania. The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue in 
1953-54 was as follows (figures in brackets are for year 1952~53) :—New South Wales, 
£151,100 (£148,652) ; Victoria, £10,960 (£9,534) ; Queensland, £510,606 (£480,654) ; South 
Australia, £84,815 (£44,049); Western Australia, £180,517 (£154,400); Northern 
Territory, £354,266 (£278,492); Australian Capital Territory, £3,227 (£2,739); total 
for Australia, £1,295,581 (£1,127,520). 


§ 4. Royal Life Saving Society. 


In each of the State capitals, “centres”? of the Royal Life Saving Society have 
been established, and in some States sub-centres have also been established in the larger 
provincial districts. In 1934 an Australian Federal Council of this Society was formed 
with headquarters at Melbourne, and each State centre, or branch, as it is now called, 
is controlled by this organization. Saving of life from drowning and other forms 
of asphyxiation is the object of the Society, and its immediate aims are (a) educative 
and (b) remedial. The encouragement of swimming and life-saving in schools, colleges, 
clubs, etc., will bring about a more widespread knowledge of these necessary matters, 
and there is increasing provision of life-belts, reels, lines, warning provisions, and other 
first-aid appliances on ocean beaches, wharves and other suitable places. Numerous 
certificates of proficiency in various grades are issued annually after examination 
throughout Australia, the number for the individual States for 1953-54 being :—New 
South Wales, 1,796; Victoria, 7,146; Queensland, 1,587; South Australia, 5,108 ; 
Western Australia, 485 ; and Tasmania, 3,557. 


§ 5. Royal Humane Society. 


The Royal Humane Society of Australasia with head office at 188 Collins-street 
Melbourne has as its main object the granting of awards to all who with bravery, skill 
and perseverance promptly risk their own lives in saving or attempting to save those of 
their fellow creatures. The classes of awards are (2) Gold Medal; (b) Silver Medal ; 
(c) Bronze Medal; and (d) Certificate of Merit. The Clarke Medal is awarded for the 
outstanding case of the year, and the Rupert Wilks Trophy is awarded for the most 
outstanding bravery by a child under 13 years of age. About 75 awards are made 
annually, 
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§ 6. The Order Of St. John. 


The Priory in Australia of the Most Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem is the governing body of the various activities of the Order which comprise 
the St. John Ambulance Association, the St. John Ambulance Brigade and the Hospitallers’ 
Clubs in all States and Commonwealth Territories. 

The teaching of first aid to the injured, home nursing, hygiene and child welfare 
are undertaken by the Association and carried out in a practical manner by the Brigade 
and qualified members of the public throughout the Commonwealth, in times of peace 

and war. 
, The Hospitallers’ Clubs in each State undertake the collection of funds for the 
St. John Ophthalmic Hospital in Jerusalem, and other duties which tend to bring together 
all persons interested in the work of St. John. 

The Order of St. John has established ambulance transport services in some States, 
acts as an ancillary to such services in other States, provides technical reserves for the 
medical services of the Crown and trained personnel for the various air raid precaution 
organizations. 

The Life Saving Medal is awarded by the Order as warranted. 


§ 7. Other Charitable Institutions. 


Owing to the variety of name and function of other charitable institutions it has 
been found impracticable to give detailed results. The aid given in kind—food. 
clothing, tools of trade, etc.—is considerable, whilst the shelter and treatment afforded 
range from a bed for a night for casual callers in establishments ministering minor 
charity to indoor treatment over Jong periods in those that exist for the relief of the 
aged and the infirm. The institutions not so particularized include homes for the 
deaf, dumb and blind, infant homes, homes for the destitute and aged poor, industria} 
colonies, night shelters, créches, rescue homes for females, free kindergartens, auxiliary 
medical charities, free dispensaries, benevolent societies and nursing systems, ambulance 
and health societies, boys’ brigades, humane and animals’ protection societies, prisoners’ 
aid associations, shipwreck relief societies. bush fire, flood and mining accident relief 
funds, etc. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
POPULATION. 


Norz.—The figures shown throughout this chapter for the Census of 30th June, 1954, 
are the final results, and population estimates shown for the intercensal period 1947 to 
1954 are revised figures which have been adjusted in accordance with these results, 

A summary of additional census data which became available after this chapter 
was sent to press will he found in the Appendix. 


§ 1. Population Statistics. 


Population statistics relating to Australia or to the component States and Territories 
as at specific dates are of two types— 
{i) Those ascertained by census enumeration. These results attain a very high 
degree of accuracy and may generally be accepted without reservation. 
(ii) Eetimates derived by the application of vital and migration statistics to census 
data. In general, three estimates are made for any specific date: 

(a) Original estimates for dates subsequent to a census made before 
another census is taken. 

(b) Two-stage revision of the original estimates for each newly com- 
pleted intercensa] period to adjust for the difference between 
the new census result and the comparable estimate. This is 
to bring intercensal estimates into line with the two census 
populations. The first revision is reconciled with preliminary 
census results and the second revision with final census results. 

Final revised figures become the permanent population estimates. For purposes 
requiring @ mean population for any twelve-month period such mean is calculated as 
described in § 4. As populations at specific dates are used in these calculations, conse- 
quential revisions are made in mean populations when the estimates for specific dates 
are revised as described above. 


In accordance with this policy all Australian population statistics shown in this 
issue of the Year Book for dates up to 30th June, 1954, and all mean populations for 
calendar years up to 1953 and financial years up to 1953-54 are final. Population 
statistics for dates or years subsequent to these are subject to revision when another 
census is taken. 


Since the establishment of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics the 
populations of the States and Territories have been estimated in a comparable manner 
and attention has been given to the improvement of the basic demographic data from 
which the estimates are compiled. The principal source of error in early estimates lay 
in the migration records, both oversea and interstate, and efforts were directed towards 
their improvement. The 1911 Census disclosed an error in the precensal estimates 
equivalent to proportions of 14.5 per cent. and 10.0 per cent., respectively, of recorded 
male and female oversea departures from Australia. These proportions were used as 
adjusting factors to recorded oversea departures during the intercensal period 1911-21. 
These adjusting factors were reduced after the 1921 Census to 1 per cent. for males and 
4-5 per cent. for females and were discontinued altogether after tae 1933 Census. From 
the results of the 1954 Census it appears that the accuracy of the records of oversea 
migration is such that in future little adjustment to recorded figures will be necessary 
for Australia as a whole. 


It is improbable that the same degree of accuracy as has been attained in the record 
of oversea migration can be reached in the case of interstate movements. Records are 
made of interstate passengers by sea, rail and air, but it is impracticable, with occasional 
important exceptions, to record the movements by road. 
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§ 2. The Census. 


1. Census-taking.—Although “musters” of the population were carried out at 
least annually from 1788 to 1825, the first regular census in Australia was not taken until 
1828 when a count of the population of the Colony of New South Wales was made. 
Subsequent censuses were taken sporadically in the various colonies until 1881, when 
& census was taken on the same date throughout Australia. 


In 1891 and 1901 census-taking wae still in the hands of the Government Statisticians 
of the States, but, in 1911, under the provisions of the Commonwealth Census and 
Statistics Act, which provides for the ennmeration to be made from one centre instead 
of by each State as formerly, the Commonwealth Statistician undertook the first census 
of the Commonwealth of Australia. The second was taken in 1921, the third in 1933, 
the fourth in 1947 and the fifth as on the night of 30th June, 1954. 


2. Population recorded at Censuses.—State and Territorial populations recorded at the 
Australia-wide censuses taken over the period 1881 to 1954 are shown in the following 
table. The figures relate to the political boundaries of the several States (or Colonies) as 
they existed at the date of each census except that Northern Territory has been shown 
separately from South Australia for three censuses prior to its transfer from that State. 
The years of formation of the separate Colonies and transfer of the Territories are shown 
in Chapter I, § 4. and § 5. The total populations recorded at the censuses taken in the 
Colonies from 1828 to 1876 were shown in Official Year Book No. 40, page 326. 


POPULATION : AUSTRALIAN CENSUSES, 1881 TO 1954. 





Population Enumerated (Excluding Full-blood Aboriginals), 














Census. 
N.S.W. | Vic. | ova. S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. N.T. Jaca] Aust. 
Matzs. 
grd April, 1881 .. | 410.211] 451.623) 125.325) 146,183, 17.062’. 61,162) 3,347) -- 1,214,013 


ith April, 897 .. 609.666] §98.222} 223.779] 162.241 29.807, 77.560 1.705 ,835 





4.5 os 
31st March. 1901 710.005} 603.720; 277.003' 180,485 112.875 89,624} 4,216] (a) | 1.977,928 
3rd April, rorz .. 857.698] 655.591 329.506) 207.358 161,565; 97.591] 2.734 992} 2.313,035 
4th April, rg2zt.. | 1,071,501] 754.724, 398.969 248,267, 177.278, 107.743 2,821! 1,567| 2,762,870 


30th June, 1933.. | 1.318.471] 903.244 497.217, 290.962 233.937 115,097} 3.378} 4,805] 3.367.121 
30th June, 1947.. | 1,492,211] 1,013,867 567,471. 320,031! 258,076, 129,244} 7,378] 9,092 | 3,797,370 
3oth June, 1954 .. | 1,720,8601 1,231,099 676,2521 403,9031 330,358! 157,129] 10,288] 16,229 | 4,546,178 














FEMALES. 
3rd April, r881 .. 339-614, 409.943} 88.200; 130.231, 12,646, 54.543 10q ee 1,035,281 
5th April. 1891 .. 517.471| 541.866] 169,939] 153.292; 19.975, 69,107, 338, .- 1.471,988 
31st March, 1901 644.841] §97,350] 221.126 177.861| 71,249) 82.851! 59§ (a) | 1.795,%73 
3rd April. rorz .. 789.036, 659.960] 276.307] 2° 1.200, 120.549 93.620, 576 7221 2,141,970 


4th April. rg921 .. | 1,028,870) 776.556} 357,003] 246,893 155.454 
30th June, 1933.. | 1,282,376, 917,017} 450.317} 289.987, 204,915 
3oth June, 1947.. | 1,492,627} 1,040,834] 538,944] 326,042) 244,404 


106,037, 1,046 1,005] 2,672,864 
112,502! 1,472 4,142| 3,262,728 
127,834 3,490 7,813) 3,781.0R8 











30th June, 1954... | 1,702.669) 1,221.242! 642,007] 393,191! 309,413) 151,623! 6,181 14,086 4,440,412 
PERSONS. 
3rd April. 1881 .. 749.825! 861.566) 213.525] 276.414] 29.708] 115.705] 3.451, -. 2,250,194 





5th April. 1891 .. | 1,127,137 1,140,088} 393.718] 315,533 
31st March, rgor 1,354.846, 1,201.070; 498,129! 358,346 
3rd April. rot .. | 1,646.734] 1.315.551} 605.813] 408.558 
4th April, r92r .. | 2,100,371| 1,531.280| 755,972| 495,160| 332.732] 213,780] 3,867, 2,572] 5.435.734 
goth June, 1933.. | 2,600,847] 1,820,261} 947,534] 580.949) 438.852! 227,599} 4,850 8,947, 6,629,839 
30th June. 1947.. | 2,984,838] 2,054,7-1/1,106,415| 646,073, 502,480! 257,078] 10,868 16,905, 7,579,358 
3oth June, 1954 .. 1 3.423.529) 2,452,34111.318.259 797.0911 630.7711 308.7521 16.469! 30,3151 8.986,530 


(a) Part of New South Wales prior to 1911. 


49.782| 146.667} 4,898: .. | 3,177,823 
184.124) 172.475] 4,811} (a) 3.773,801 
282.114) IQI.2T1) 3.310; 1.714) 4.455.005 














The final results of the 1954 Census of the Australian External Territories will be 
found in § 12 of this chapter. 


3. Increase since 1881 Census.—The increases in the populations of the several 
States and Territories and of Australia as a whole during the last seven intercensal periods 
are shown in the following table, which distinguishes the numerical increases, the propor- 
tional increases (which do not allow for the differences in the length of the intercensal 
periods) and the average annual rates of increase. 
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POPULATION: INTERCENSAL INCREASES. 
(Exctupixo FuLu-sLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


is : t 
. 1881-1891 1891-190 IQOI-I9II 1911-1921 ' 1921-1933 
State or Territory. ls years). (ro years). (10 years). | (70 years). (at years). 





1933-1947 1947-1954 
(14 years). 7 tae 
a 








NUMERICAL ees 
New South Wales... [(6)377.312 (b)227,709 (b)293.602° 453,637 $00.476 383,991 | 435,091 









































Victoria. 2 278,522 60.982 114,48t | 215,729 , 288,981 234.440 | 397,640 
Queensland ne 180,193 104.411 | 107.684 ! 150.159 191,562 158,881 | 211,844 
South Australia .. 39,119 42,813 , §0.212 | 86.602 ° 85,789 65,124 151,021 
Western Australia 20.074 ; 134.342! 97.990 5 618 | 106,120 63.628 137,291 
Tasmania F 30,962 , 25,808 | 18.736 ! 22.569 13,819 29,479 51,674 
Northern Territory 1447 ~87 | —1,501 557 | 983 6,018 5,601 
Aust. Cap. Terr. .. CC C2 858° 6,375 7,958 13.410 
7 Australia als 927,629 | 5¢ 1 595,978 | 681,204 980.729 1,194,105 | 949,519 | 1,,07,172 
PRoporTIONAL [NCREASE—PER CENT. 
New South aie (b)50.32 + (b)z0.20 | (6)21 67 27.55 23.83 14.76 14.70 
Victoria . 32.33 5.35 9.53 16.40 18.87 12.88 19.35 
Queensland ie 84.39 26.52 21.62 24.79 25.34 16.77 19.15 
South Australia .. 14.15 13.57 14.01 21.20 17.33 I1.21 23.38 
Western Australia 67.57 269.86 53-22 17.94 31.89 14.50 27.32 
Tasmania 26 76 17.60 10.86 11.80 6.46 12.95 20.10 
Northern Territory 41.93 —1.78 —31.20 16.83 25.42 124.08 51.54 
Aust. Cap. Terr. .. (c) (c) (ce) 50.06 247.86 88.95 79-33 
Australia oe 41.22 18.75 18.05 22.01 i 21.97 14.32 18.57 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RaTE OF INCREASE-—-PER CENT. 

New South Wales. . (6)4.16 (6)1.86 , (0) 97 2.46 1.76 | 0.99 1.98 
Victoria. . ne 2.84 0.52 0.91 1.53 1.42 | 0.87 H 2.56 
Queensland oo 6.31 2.38 1.98 2.24 1.86 I.11! 2.53 
South Australia .. 1.33 1.28 1.32 | 1.94 1.31 | 0.76 3-05 
Western Australia 5.30 13.97 4.36 1.66 | 2.29 | 0.97 3.51 
Tasman a 2.40 1.63 1.04 | 1.12 0.51 0.87 2.65 
Northern Territory 3.56 —o0.18 —3.67 1.57 1.87 5.93 6.12 
Aust, Cap. Terr. .. (c) {e) (ec) | 4.14 10.71 4.65 8.70 
Australias. 3-51 1.73: 1.67 2.01 1.63 0.96 ! 2.46 
(a) Final figures. (8) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (c) Part of New South 


Wales prior to 1911. 
NoTe.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The numerica] increase during the period 1947-54 (7 years) was greater by 457,653 
than that for the period 1933-47 (14 years) and the proportional increase rose from 14.32 
per cent. for 1933-47 to 18.57 per cent. fcr 1947-54. The increase during the earlier 
period corresponds to 0.96 per cent. per annum, and in the latter to 2.46 per cent. per 
annum. 


§ 3. Growth and Distribution of Population. 


1. Growth of Population.—The table which follows shows the growth in the popniation 
of each sex in the various States and Territories as measured hy the estimated population 
at 31st December in 1880 and thereafter at decennial intervals to 1950. Each year from 
1947 to 1954 is included in order to show recent fluctuations in greater detail. 

ESTIMATED POPULATION: 1880 TO 1954. 
(Exctupina Fuur-stoop ABorIatNa.s.) 


Adjusted in accordance with the final results of the Census of 30th June, 1954. 











at ; 
ene | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'’land. 8. Aust. | w. Aust. | Tas. | N.T. A.C.T. : Australis, 

eC. — ' ‘ 

Mates. 
1880 404.952 $50,558 124,013 | 147.438 16.035 | 60.568 a 1.204,514 
1890 602.704 $95,519 + 223,252 166.049 28.854 , 76.453 (a) (692.831 
(aso 716.047 601,773 | 274.684 , 180.349 110.088 | $9.763 4.288 1.976.992 
1910 858,181 646,482 ' 325.513 ; 206,557 157.071 | 93.866 2,738 {b) 2,296,308 
1920 1,067,945 753.803 | 396.555 | 245.300 §=6176.805 1 107.259 2.918 | 1,062 | 2.751,730 
1930 1,294,419 892,422 : 481,559 ; 288.618 23°,868 ' 113.505 3,599 | 4.732 ) 3,301.722 
1940{¢)} 1,102,297 947.037 « 536,712 | 297,885 248.734 : 123.650 6.337 | 7,856 | 3,570,508 
1947 1,591,399 | T,010.724 , 577.993 ! 325.399 261.653 135.195 7.3599 | 9.710 | 3-828,462 
1948 1,573,910 { 1,039.937 ' 584,569 , 335.085 253,304 138,533 8.016 | 10.931 | 31908, 586 
| 





1949 | 16579-257 | 1,071,759 601,773 349,600 259,273 | 143.433 8,650 + 12,557 © 4.947.252 
1950 1,6°7,61% | 1,104,497 620.329 ; 364.705 294,758 147,193 9.414 | 13,021 1 4.197, 445 
1951 1,667,556 | 1,150,089 636.935 1 379.138 = 393,454 9 153.721 9,370 13,600 | 4,310,933 
1952 1,695,809 | 1,189,262 652.974 333.433 316.7090 187,702 9.477 15.081 | 4425,528 
1953 1,713,639 | 1,212,069 , 666.348 397,610 ' 326,372 161.305, 9.854 16,090 j 4,503,278 
1954 1.738.255 [| 1.746.591 fra nis | ara eee 332 ORK th Sor 9.974 1 16.597 . 4.508.009 


For footnotes ses following page. 
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ESTIMATED POPULATION : 1880 TO 1954—continued. 
(EXCLUDING FULL-BLOCD ABORIGINALS.) 
Adjusted in accordance with the final results of the Census of 30th June, 1954. 












































At 1 
gist N.S.W. | Victoria. {| Q’land. { S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | N.T. A.C.T. | Australia. 
Dec.— ’ : ' 
FEMALES. 

_ , - ead: 
1880 336,190 | 408,047 | 87,027 128.955 12,576 54.222 : E | sh 1,027,017 
1890 510,571 538.209 | 168,864 | 152,898 19,648 68,334 (a) |. 1,458,524 
1900 644,258 | 594.440 | 219.163 | 176,901 | 69.879 83,137 569 .- 1,788,347 
910 785,674 | 654.926 | 273,503 | 200,311 | 118,861 94,937 563 (b) 2,128,775 
1920 | 1,023,777 774.106 | 354.069 | 245,706 | 154,428 | 105,493 1,078 910 | 2,659,567 
1930 | 1,251,934 | 900,183 | 435,177 | 285,849 | 198.742 | 111,792 1,365 3:987 | 3,189,029 
1940(c), 1,388,651 967,881 * 494,740 | 301,171 | 225,342 | 120,352 | 2,637 6,304 | 3,507,078 
1947 | 1,501,235 | 1,045,985 | 541,825 | 329,233 | 247.109 | 132,741 3:503 1 7,870 | 3,809,501 
1948 | 1.524,496 | 1,069,088 | 553,984 | 335,530 | 253,695 | 134,558 4,169 8,359 | 3:883,879 
1949 | 1.570.549 | 1,097,125 | 568,596 | 346,018 | 263.911 | 137,910 | 4,689 9,520 | 3,998,318 
1950 1,613,439 | 1,122,685 + 585,089 358,138 | 277,891 143,230 5,006 10,558 | 4,116,036 
1951 1,647,106 | 1,149,529 | 601,343 368,597 | 285.885 148,066 } 9244 13,204 | 4,216,974 
1952 1,672,087 | 1,177,457 | 618,282 380,137 | 296,235 151,856 5.294 12,693 | 4,314,041 
1953 | 1,695,370 | 1,203,975 | 632,072 | 388,055 | 305,371 | 155,160 5,781 | 13,624 | 4,399,408 
1954 1,723,928 | 1,234,286 643,740 | 398,385 | 314.5290 156.710 6,166 14,642 | 4,492,386 

PERSONS. 

= ese. 1s! Sey 7 ates Bue eee . 
1880 741,142 853,605 | 211,040 276.393 | 29,561 114,790 | us us 2,231,531 
1890 1,113,275 1,133.728 { 392.116 318,947 48,502 144,787 ! (a) 3,151,355 
1900 1,360,305 1,196,213 | 493.847 | 357,250 | 179.967 172,900 4,857 3,765,339 


3,301 | (b) | 4,425,053 


19190 1,643,855 | 1,301,408 | 599,016 | 406,868 | 276.832 193,803 





1920 | 2,091,722 1,527.909 } 750,624 | 491,006 | 331,323 | 212,752 ' 3,989 1,972 | 5,411,207 
1930 2,546,353 1,792,605 | 916,736 | 574.467 | 431,610 | 225,297 4,964 8,719 | 6,500,751 
1940(¢)| 2,790,948 , 1,914,918 |1,031,452 | $99,056 | 474,076 | 244,002 | 8,974 | 14,160 | 7,077,586 


i 
1947 3:002,634 ' 2.062.709 |1,112.818 | 654,632 
1948 | 3,048,306 | 2,108,125 {1,138,544 | 676,615 
1949 3,149,806 | 2,168,884 11,170,319 | 695,618 
1950 | 3,241,057 | 2,237,182 {1,205,418 | 722,843 
1951 | 3,314,672 | 2,299,538 {1,238,278 | 743,785 
1952 | 3,367,986 | 2,366,719 1,271,256 | 768,570 
1953 | 3,499,009 | 2,416,035 {1,298,420 | 785,665 
1954 | 3:462,313 | 2,480,877 1,322,752 | 808,243 


508,762 267,936 10,892 17,580 | 7,637,963 
521.999 | 273.401 ) 12,385 | 19,290 | 7,792.465 
544,184 | 281,343 | 13,339 | 22,077 | 8,045,570 
572,649 | 290,333 . 14.420 | 23,579 | 8,307,481 
599,339 | 301,787 ' 14,614 | 24,894 | 8,527,907 
612,935 309,558 | 14,771 | 27.774 | 8.739.569 
631,743 316,465 | 15.635 | 29.714 | 8,y02, 686 
649,415 | 319,511 | 16,140 31,144 | 9,090,395 














(a) Northern Territory figures included with South Australia prior to 1900. (b) Part of New 
South Wales prior to rorr. {c) Includes all defence personnel enlisted in Australia irrespective of 
movements subsequent to enlistment. 


Estimates of population for intercensal years are obtained in the manner outlined 
in § I. . 

The estimated population at 31st December each year from 1788 to 1946 on the 
same basis as in the table above is shown in Demography Bulletin No. 67, 1949 and for 
the period 1881 to 1954 in Demography Bulletin No. 72. Figures shown therein 
for the years 1947 to 1954 have also been revised in accordance with results of the 1954 
Census. A graph illustrating the growth of the population of Australia and of each 
State and Territory appears on pagé 593. 


2. Present Numbers.—The population of Australia at 31st December, 1954, was 
estimated at 9,090,395 persons of whom 4,598,009, or 50.58 per cent., were males and 
4,492,386, or 49.42 per cent., were females. The increase during 1954 was 187,700, 
equal to 2.11 per cent., males having increased by 94,731 or 2.10 per cent., and females 
by 92,978 or 2.11 per cent. This increase was due to an excess of births over deaths 
of 120,451, together with a net gain by migration of 68,207 persons. An adjustment 


of 949 persons was necessary to effect a reconciliation with the final results of the Census 
of 30th June, 1954. 


3. Proportion of Area and Population, Density and Mascufinity.—A previous table 
shows the number of persons in each of the States and Territories at 30th June, 1954. In 
the following table the proportions of the total area and of the total population represented 
by each State and Territory are given, together with the density and the masculinity of 
the population. 
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DENSITY AND MASCULINITY OF POPULATION, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1954. 
(ExcLupIxc FCLL-BLooD ABORIGINALS.) 


























pave io Proportion of Population. 
. : of (Per cent.) : Maseu: 
State or Territory. Total ' Dente: , linity.(b) 
amen Malea. | Females. | Persons. 
New South Wales .. = 10.40 | 37.85 | 38.34 | 38.10 { 14.04 | 101.07 
Victoria .. de 5 2.96, 27.08! 27.50] 27.29; 27.81 | 100.81 
Queensland ae oie 22.54 | 14.87 | 14.46 | 14.67 1.96 ' 105.33 
South Australia -. | 12.78 8. 8b | 8.86 8.87 | 2.09 | 102.72 
Western Australia .. 32.81 | 7.27 6.97 7.12, 0.65 | 106.77 
Tasmania . : 0.88! 3.461 3.41 3.43 | 11.75 | 103.63 
Northern Territory .. | 17.60! 0.23 0.14 0.18 | 0.03 , 166.45 
Australian Capital Territory... 0.03 | 0.36{ 0.32 | __0.34 | 32.28 |_15.21 115.21 
Australia 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 ' 100.00 3.01 | 102. | 102.38 
(a) Number of persons per square mile. (b) Number of males per roo females. 


Additional information regarding density and masculinity of population appears in 
later sections of this chapter. 

4. Urban and Rural Distribution.—Particulars of the distribution of the population 
amongst metropolitan, provincial urban and rural areas in each State and Territory 
at the 1947 Census were shown in Official Year Book No: 39, pages 521-524. 

At the Census of 30th June, 1954, the number of persons and the proportion of the 
total population of Australia in each division were :—metropolitan urban 4,845,230, 
53-92 per cent.; other urban 2,230,039, 24.81 per cent.; rural 1,887,892, 21.01 per 
cent. Migratory population (23,369) accounted for the remaining 0.26 per cent. 

Of the States Victoria had the largest proportion of population residing in the 
metropolitan area (62.15 per cent.) but was closely followed in this respect by South 
Australia (60.66 per cent.). Percentages for the other States were :—New South Wales, 
54.42; Queensland, 38.10; Western Australia, 54.50; and Tasmania, 39.84. 

A feature of the metropolitan population is its relatively high femininity. In 1933, 
52.5 per cent. of the metropolitan population was composed of females; in 1947, the 
proportion had fallen slightly to 51.9 per cent., being highest in Tasmania at 52.3 per 
cent.; at the Census of 30th June, 1954, the proportion had fallen to 51.0 per cent., 
there being little difference in the proportions as between the several] States. 

Metropolitan Urban Divisions include the capital cities of the States and (included 
in 1954 for the first time) Canberra, the capital city of Australia, the boundaries of the 
capital cities being determined for census purposes by the Statisticians of the States, and 
normally include the city proper and all adjoining urban areas. In order to conform to 
the growth of the metropolitan urban population the boundaries are reviewed at each 
census and adjustments made, wherever necessary, to embrace contiguous urban areas 
that have developed since the previous census. Amendments were made prior to the 
Census of 1954 to the boundaries of the Metropolitan Urban Divisions in New South Wales, 
Victoria and Tasmania. 

Other Urban Divisions comprise the capital city of the Northern Territory, all 
separately incorporated cities and towns, and all other towns with a population of 1,000 
persons or more (750 in Tasmania), outside the Metropolitan Urban Divisions. The 
inclusion in the Other Urban Divisions in 1954 of the larger towns not separately 
incorporated was a significant departure from the classification adopted at previous 
censuses, when these towns (in all States except Tasmania) were included in the Rural 
Divisions, and the Other Urban Divisions (or Provincial Urban Divisions) were restricted 
to provincial separately incorporated cities and towns only. As it is not possible to 
provide 1947 particulars for all these towns, the particulars for the Other Urban and Rural 
Divisions for 1947 have been combined in the table below. 

Rural Divisions comprise the remaining portions of each State and Territory, and 
are affected by the intercensal changes in the areas of the Metropolitan Urban and Other 
Urban Divisions. As already mentioned, the Rural Divisions in 1954 exclude the 
towns of 1,000 persons or more (750 in Tasmania) which were not separately incorporated. 

The term “Migratory ” used in the following tables refers to persons not elsewhere 
enumerated who at midnight between 30th June and 1st July, 1954 were on ships in 
Australian waters or were travelling on long-distance trains or aircraft. 
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URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION (a): CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1954. 
(Exciupina FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 





| Proportion of Total 





























; 1954 Census. r Population of State. Percentage 
Division. | ] rise ee 
Males. Females. Persons. i 1947 Census. | 1954 Census. || 1947 Censux 
New Sovran WALES. 
iy 
Urban— | | 
Metropolitan(d) 909,978 | 953,183 | 1,863,161 55.14 
Other ois 485,128 | 480,259 965,387 62 
Rural sie 319,562 | 268,549 | 588,111 44. 
Migratory .. 6,192 678 6,870 ! 0.24 
Total .. |] 1,720,860 | 1,702,669 | 3,423,529 100.00 
VICTORIA. 
( 
Urban— | 
Metropolitan(5) 747,712 | 776,399 | 1,524,111 62.91 62.15 17.91 
Other os 233,083 | © 236,980 470,063 19.17 
Rural a 243,809 | 206,317; 450,126 36.90 18.35 20.74 
Migratory .. 6,495 1,546 8,041 0.19 0.33 108.80 





Total .. |/ 1,231,009 | 1,221,242 | 2,452,341 100.00 100.00 19.35 




























































QUEENSLAND. 

Urban— 

Metropolitan 244,904 502,320 36.34 38.10 24.95 

Other es 230,157 460,080 | 6 34.90 

Rural 2 198,605 352,888 |: 3-49 26.77 15-73 

Migratory .. 2,586 2,971 0.17 0.23 | 57-45 
Total .. | 676,252 642,007 | 1,318,259 100.00 100.00 19.15 

Sourn AUSTRALIA. 

Urban— | | . 
Metropolitan 237,051 245,857 483,508 59.20 60.66 26.42 
Other | 55853 54,254 I10,107 13.81 | 

Rural +. |} 108,199 92,934 201,133 40-54 { 25.23 } 18.83 

Migratory | 2,200 146 2,346 0.26 0.30 | 37.92 

it 
a ee a Se 
Total .. i 403,903 393,191 797,094 100.00 | 100,00 | 23.38 
= WESTERN AUSTRALIA. ~ ‘ 
| ; 

Urban— | 
Metropolitan 171,832 176,815 348,647 54-24 | 54.50 27.93 
Other | 53,868 51,550 105,418 9° 16.48 ; 
Rural 102,753 80,686 183,439 45-17 ' 28.67 |. 7-27 

Migratory { 1,905 362 2,267 | 0.59 ! 0.35 — 23.95 

Total .. |! 330,358 | 309,413 | 639,771 100.00 | 100.00 |! 27.32 
' ! i 
(a) See letterpress preceding this table. (b) Adjustments have been made to the 1947 Census 


figures for the Metropolitan Divisions cf New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania in order to provide 
approximate comparisons on the 1954 Census basis. See letterpress preceding this table. 


NOTE.—Minus sign (-—) denotes decrease. 
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URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION (a): CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1954—continued. 















































Proportion of Total i! 
1954 Census. Population of State. |, Percentage 
pa 4 (Per cent.) i{ Increase 
Division. -— - ! since the 
'ytales. | Females. | Persons. | 1947 Census. 1954 Census. i joes Sanea 
TASMANIA. 
es ic a i i Oe, aed 
rban— 4 : 
Metropolitan(b)) 46,544. = 48,662 ; 95,206 30.19 30.84 22.67 
Other a 53,521 | 54,607} 108, 128 | 35-02 
Rural 2.) 56,418 : 48,350 | sone ee 33.93 | 18.63 
Migratory .. 646 + 4 8 0.21 | ~7.54 
' 
' | | ESO 
! | | 
Total .. i 157,129 | 151,623 308,752 | 100.00; 100.00 20.10 
ff fos oe i 
NortTHern TERRITORY. 
a Bass maar 
Urban— \ | | 
Metropolitan ( 2 ms oe id a “3 
Other oe 6,378 4,478 10,856 65.92 
Rural : | 3,692 1,097 5,380 | f 8-73 1 32.72 ip 57-4° 
Migratory i 218 6 224 | 1.27 | 1.36 62.32 
i 
Total .. | 10,288 6,181 16,469 100.00 100.00 51.54 
i eae areas 
AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY. 
So, soos 
Urban— — | j | 
abe aaa 1 15,076 13,201 28,277 a 65 | 93.28 |. 86.57 
er ' oa ie i : te 
Rural a 1,153 885 2,038 | 10.3 Fa 6.72 | 16.52 
Migratory ooh ss ' be : | sy | 7 ‘ ae 
a estes 
Total .. f 16,229 | 14,086 30,315 } 100,00 100.00 79.33 
i ‘ eke Pelee Mon 
AUSTRALIA. 
Urban— ‘ | | 
Metropolitan(b)' 2,373,697 | 2,471,533 | 4,845,230 | 53-94. 53-92 18.52 
Other ++ 1,117,988 | 1,112,051 | 2,230,039 | 82 | 24.81 18.59 
Rural .. | 1,034,191 853,701 | 1,887,892 - AOR 21.01 5 
Migratory .. , 20,242 3,127 | 23,369 0.24 0.26 25.62 
Total .. 4/546,118 - 4,440,412 [eee i 100.00 | 100.00 18.57 


b 





(a) See letterpress on page 571. (6) Adjustments have been made to the 194- Census 
figures for the Metropoliten Divisions of New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania in order tu provide 
approximate comparisons on the 1954 Census basis. See letterpress on page 571. 


NOTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


5. Metropolitan Population : Australia and Other Countries.—In Australia there is an 
abnormal concentration of population in the capital cities, which are the only cities of 
outstanding importance in the various States. A comparison with the capitals of the 
more important countries is given in the following table. 
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METROPOLITAN POPULATION : AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 











(7003.) 

i | Metro-1 | Metro- 

State or Country. Metropolis. | Year. Trapt Country. Metropolis. | Year. ae 
lation.: lation. 

New South Wales .. | Sydney ~. 1 1954 {a 7,863! Brazil Rio de Janeiro} 1951 | 2,490 
Victoria .. .. | Melbourne .. | 1954 ‘a 1,524.. Czechoslovakia Prague -» | 1949 933 
Queensland .. | Brisbane .. | 1954 |(a) 502/t Deumark i Copenhagen 1950 975 
South Australia .. | Adelaide 1954 {(a) 484)! Egypt .. | Cairo ++ | 195r | 2,373 
Western Australia .. | Perth .. | 1954 [(a) 349 France .- | Paris ++ | 1954 | 2,850 
Tasmania . . .- | Hobart «+ | 1954 I(a) 95 Germany .. | Berlin -» | 1953 | 3,481 
Greece .- | Athens(e) .. | 1951 | 1,368 

England .. .- | London(b) .. | 1954 | 8. 319! Hungary ore Padopeety) 1950 | 1,600 
Scotland .. .. | Edinburgh .. | 1954 "469,! Italy .. | Rome 1952 | 1,697 
Northern Ireland .. | Belfast «. | 1952 444, Japan .. | Tokyo(g) .. | 1953 | 6,330 
Ireland, Republic * Dublin -. | 1951 522'! Netherlands .. | Amsterdam.. {| 1954 859 
Canada. Montreal(e)(d) | 1951 | 1,370,1 Norway .« | Oslo «» | 1954 434 
New Zealand Wellington 1954 220:' Poland .. | Warsaw... | 1955 965 
Union of South Africa Capetown .. | 1951 578 | Portugal .. | Lisbon ++ | 1952 795 
i Spaia .. | Madrid »- | 1952 } 1,642 

Argentina .- | Buenos Aires 1952 } 3,404. Sweden .. | Stockholm .. | 1954 769 
Belgium .. .- | Brussels +. | 1953 973: U.S.A. .. | New York(d) | 1954 | 8,182 
(a) Excludes full-blood aboriginals, (0) Greater London. (c) Greater Montreal. 
(d) Principal city. (e) Greater Athens, including Piraeus. (f) Greater Budapest. 


(g) Greater Tokyo. 


6. Principal Urban Areas.—The following table shows the population of the principal 
urban incorporated areas (population 5,000 or more) in each State and Territory of 


Australia at 30th June, 1954. 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL URBAN INCORPORATED AREAS: AUSTRALIA, 


CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1954. 
(Exciupine Fuit-BLoop ABORIGINALS, } 


























(a) Metropolitan Area. ~ @) Entire Urban Area. 


Popu- { Popu- | Popu- 
lation lation lation 
at : at at 
City or Town, Census, City or Town. Census, City or Town. Census. 
3oth 30th 30th 
June, June, June, 
1954. 1954. 1954. 
New South Wales. Victoria. South Australia. 
Sydney and Suburbs(a). . {1,863,161|| Melbourne and Adelaide and arbi 483,508 
, Newcastle and Suburbs(b)| 178,144 Suburbs(a) 1,524,111]} Port Pirie ¥4,223 
Greater Wollongong .. 90,852|| Geelong and Suburhsb 72,595|| Mount Gambier 10,331 
Broken Hill. ae 31,351|| Ballaaratapd Suburbsd}| 48,.030}] Whyalla 8,598 
Blue Mountains as 23.c8u}} Bendigo and Suburbsb 36,918}! Port Augusta 6,704 
Maitland aA ae 21,331|| Mildura... 10,972}| Port Lincoln 5,873 
Wagga Wagga : 19,235]| Warrnambool a 10,850]} Gawler 5,117 
Goulburn ans aie 19,183]| Shepparton. . ae 10,848 
Orange é6 oe 18,247|| Wangaratta “a 10.715 
Penrith fe oe 17,924} Hamilton . . oe 8,507 Western Australia. 
Lismore on ne 17,372|| Colac 2b os 8.032 
Albury bs wee 16,726]| Horsham .. ned 7,767|| Perth and Suburbs(a) | 348,647 
Bathurst 3 ae 16,080]) Ararat. zi 7,414]; Kalgoorlie and 
Lithgow ae ui 15,128|| Maryborough — 6,827: Suburbs(}) 22,837 
Cessnock a. wie 14,417}| Castlemaine wa 6,577|| Bunbury .. 9,869 
Grafton and South Sale a ave 6,527|| Geraldton .. 8,309 
Grafton ts i 14.201|| Benalla... <3 6,045]; Albany 8,265 
Tamworth =... ae 13,641{] Yallourn Works Area 5,58]! Northam .. 5,725 
Dubbo Pie a 12,c09)} Stawell .. bes 5,463 
Windsor . Bee 9,867}| Echuca... one 5,405 
Camphelitown — ie 9,690}} Swan Hill. . oe §,197 Tasmania. 
Armidale ate as 8,661 
Parkes is kr 7,973 Queensland. Hobart and Suburbsa 95,206 
Casino oi ae 7,844}} Brisbane and Suburbsaj 502,320]} Launceston and 
Inverell ies ne 7,514|| Toowoornha re 43-149 Suburbs(b) 49,303 
Kempsey af a 7,4€9)| Rockhampton ee 40,670}| Burnie 11,193 
Taree Bis a 7,405|| Townsville ies 40,471|| Devonport 10,597 
Queanbeyan .. es 7,310\| Ipswich .. ci 38,953|| Ulverstone 5,005 
Forbes oe oa 6.514]| Cairns aie rae 21,020 
Cooma i oid 65:6) Bundaberg Ae 19,951 r 
Cowra as Be 6.097|| South Coast ae 19.807|| Northern Territory. 
Glen Innes... ay 5,842} Maryborough ss 17.952 
Cootamundra Sa §.760)} Mackay .. or 14.762]) Darwin 8,071 
Muswellbrook. . nt 5,635|| Redcliffe .. i 13.857 
Shellharbour .. = §,523|] Gympie .. ae 9,964 
Young es a §,503|} Warwick .. a 9,151|| Australian Capital 
Moree es ‘i 5,5021| Charters Towers .. 6,961 Territory. 
Mudgee wit xe §.2941] Gladstone ane, 6.944 
Gunnedah... at 5,129l! Dalby ae a 6 182! Canberra (a) 28,277 
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7. Urban Areas Outside Metropolitan Areas.—The proportion of the total population 
of each State which was located in incorporated urban provincial areas at the 1933 and 
1947 Censuses is shown in Official Year Book No. 39, pages 522-3 and in Official Year 
Book No. 40, page 334, there is a table showing aggregate population at the 1947 Census 
of all cities and towns outside the metropolitan area of each State with 2,000 or more 
and 3,000 or more inhabitants, irrespective of whether such centres were incorporated 
separately or not. In addition, the proportion of the aggregate population of these 
cities and towns to the total population of the State is shown. ‘he following table 
shows similar particulars for the 1954 Census. 


AGGREGATE POPULATION OF CITIES AND TOWNS OF SPECIFIED SIZE: 
CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1954. 


(Exctuptnc FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 














Cities and Towns outside Metropolitan Area with Population of— 
































2,000 and over. 3,000 and over. 
State or Territory. | a 
at ( Proportion ' Proportion 
| Number.: Population. of Total ,Number.} Population. of ‘Total 
! Population. Population. 
! ian ames = 
| i a ae % 
New South Wales(a).. , 98 881,391 25.75 67 806,373 23-55 
Victoria .. ie 56 | 415,690 | 16.95 40 | 376,347 15.35 
Queensland. . net 41 404,520 30.69 29 374,328 28.40 
South Australia an 14 74,502 9.35 9 62,008 7.78 
Western PARE): “| 13 82,139 12.84 7 67,440 10.54 
Tasmania .. 8 89,003 28.83 6 84,312 27.31 
Northern Territory .. ; 2 10,856 65.92 I 8,071 49.01 
Australian ee 
Territory 28,277 93.28 I eee] 93.28 
Total es 233 | 1,986,378 22.10 160 | 1,807,156 20.11 








(a) Excludes that part of Liverpool Municipality outside the Metropolitan Area of Sydney. 
(b) Excludes that part of Fremantle suburbs outside the Metropolitan Area of Perth. 


In the foregoing table urban areas comprising two or more Local Government 
Areas or portions thereof are treated as units. The urban areas so treated are: in New 
South Wales, Newcastle; in Victoria, Ballaarat, Bendigo, and Geelong; in Western 
Australia, Kalgoorlie; and in Tasmania, Launceston. The figures in each instance include 
the populations of the adjoining areas which, together with the city proper, constitute 
the entire urban area. 


The numbers of towns of 2,000 or more inhabitants in New South Wales and Victoria, 
and of 3,000 or more in New South Wales, show considerable decreases as compared 
with the figures for the 1947 Census. This is due to the absorption, by the increased 
metropolitan areas, of towns within these ranges which were formerly outside the 
metropolitan limits, and, in New South Wales, to similar absorptions by the City of Blue 
Mountains, Greater Wollongong and Newcastle Urban Area. 
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8. Principal Cities in the World.—The following table shows the population of the 
world’s largest cities at the latest available date :— 


POPULATION OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST CITIES. 


(Names of cities in the British Commonwealth are printed in italics.) 





























City ' City 

‘ODM. . * 

Country. City. Year. aie ‘Country. City. Year. | Popa 

| (‘000). | (‘o00). 

England .. | Tondon(a) .. 1954 8,319 laa .. | Milan So 1951 1,273 
U.S.A. .. | New York .. 1954 8,182 | China .. | Wuhan as 1950 1,200 
Japan .. | Tokyo(d) .. 1953 6,330 "Philippines .. | Manila ee 1953 1,200 
China .. | Shanghai .. 1953 6,204 |'Singapore .. | Sinyapore .. 1954 1,165 
U.S.S.R. .. | Moscow... 1939 4,137 |'England .. | Birmingham 1954 1,118 
U.S.A. .. | Chicago % 1950 3,621 }|Canada .. | Loronto(g) .. 1951 1,108 
Germany .. | Berlin se 1953 3,481 |'Japan .. ) Kyoto as 1950 1,102 
Argentina .. | Buenos Aires 1952 3,404 | India .. | Hyderabad .. 1951 1,086 
U.S.S.R. .. | Leningrad .. 1939 3,191 | Scotland .. | Glasgow... 1954 1,083 
India .- {| Caleutta(e) .. 1951 2,982 | China .. | Dairen — 1950 1,054 
France .. | Paris es 1954 2,850 ‘Romania .. | Bucharest .. 1952 1,042 
Todia .. | Bombay a 1951 2,839 | Egypt .. | Alexandria .. 1951 1,041 
China .. | Peking re 1953 2,768 |iJapan .. | Nagoya aA 1950 1,031 
China .. | Tientsin .. 1953 2,694 | Itily .. | Naples os 1951 1,028 
Indonesia .. {| Djakarta .. 1953 2,500 | China .. | Nanking .. 1950 1,920 
Brazil .. | Rio de Janeiro Ig5r 2,490 |: Pakistan .. | Karachi ant 1951 1,009 
Egypt .. | Cairo sa 1951 2,373 Turkey .. | Istanbul .. 1950 1,000 
Mexico .. | Mexico City... 1950 2,234 || Persia .. | Tehran ba 1950 990 
Brazil -. | Sao Paulo .. 1950 2,228 ||Denmark  .. | Copenhagen 1950 975 
Japan «. | Osaka ns 1952 2,115 }:Belgium .. | Brussels”... 1953 973 
USA. «. | Philadelphia 1950 2,071 |, Siam .. | Bangkok .. 1952 971 
U.S.A. .. | Los Angeles. . 1950 1.970 ||Poland .. | Warsaw. 1955 965 
Australia .. | Sydney sis 1954 1,863 |\Japan .. | Yokohama .. 1950 951 
U.S.A. .. | Detroit i 1950 1,850 U.S.A. .. | Baltimore .. | 1950 + 950 
Austria .. | Vienna ds 1951 1,761 | Czechoslovakia | Prague te 1919 933 
Germany .. | Hamburg .. 1953 1,723 }|India .. | Delhi we 1951 915 
Italy .. | Rome ae 1952 1,697 |/U.S.A, .. | Cleveland .. 1950 915 
Spaia .. | Madrid a 1952 1,642 ||Germany =... | Munich #5 1053 906 
China .. | Chungking .. 1953 1,620 ||South Affica.. | Johannesburg I95L 884 
Hungary .. | Budapest(d) 1950 1,600 |{Netherlands .. | Atmsterdam.. 1954 859- 
China .. | Shenvang .. 1950 x,55t |{ULS.A, .. | St. Louis .. 1950 857 
Australia. .. | AMfelbourne .. 1954 1,524 '|China .. | Tsingtao .. 1048 850 
China «. | Canton tes 1950 1.496 ||Pakistan .. | Lahore ae 1951 849 
Korea .. | Seoul “si 1019 1.438 {T.S.S.R. .. | Kiev on 1939 846 
India .. | Madras Ses 1951 1.416 \Uruguay .. | Montevideo. . 1953 838 
Canada .. | Montreal(e) .. 1951 1,370 |U.S.S.R. .. | Kharkov... 1939 833 
Greece -. | Athens(f) .. [ 1951 1.368 |U.S.S.R. .. | Baku = 1939 809 
Chile .. | Santiago... 1952 1,348 |US.A, .. | Washington 3950 802 
Spain .. | Barcelona .. 1952 1,288 |U.S.A. .. | Boston 3 1950 801 

(a) Greater London. ({b) Greater Tokyo. (c) Incindes Howrah. (d) Greater Budapest. 
(e) Greater Montreal. (J) Greater Athens, including Piraeus. (g) Greater Toronto. 


§ 4, Mean Population. 


1. General_—Mean populations are calculated for twelve-month periods to provide 
a satisfactory average basis for caleulations requiring allowance for the continuous 
change in population figures during such periods. 


2. Method of Calculation.—From 1901 onwards the mean population for any year 
has been calculated by the formula :— 
a+q4qb+2e+4d+e 


Mean Population = mn 


where a, b, c, d and e, respectively, are the populations at the end of the quarter 
immediately preceding the year and at the end of each of the four succeeding quarters. 
e.g., in the case of a calendar year, 31st December of the preceding year and 31st March, 
30th June, 30th September and 31st December of the year under consideration. ‘ihis 
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formuls gives a close approximation to the mean of a theoretical population progressing 
smoothly through the five values a, 5, c,d, e. The principles underlying the adoption of 
tbe formula were set out in some detail in Section V. ot Population and Vital Statistics 
Bulletin No. £, 1907. 


3. Results.—(i) Calendar Years. The following table shows the mean population 
of each State and Territory for the calendar-years 1944 to 1954 :— 


MEAN POPULATION : CALENDAR YEARS. 
(ExcLupINa FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 
Adjusted in accordance with the final results of the Census of 30th June, 1954. 
Year 


errs N.S.W. | Victoria.! Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. 


Dec 





Tas. N.T. ACT. Australia. 





1 ' . 
1944(a) 2,886,204] 1,989,870 1,061,467 619.409 | 481,498 | 245,618 | 10,440 | 14,200 | 7,308,706 
1945(a@) 2,917,415) 2,006,649, 1,076,610' 627,102 487,510 248,596 10,512 15,012 | 7,389,406 
1946(a) 2,945,220 2,025,47§' 1,090,238 635,127 | 492,771 252,192 10,568 15,883 | 7,467,474 


1947. -- | 2,983,810] 2,053,916, 1.105,882| 646,686 | 502,951 257,636 10,866 17,029 | 7,578,776 
1948 .. | 3,020,058) 2,091,581) 1,127,318} 661,370 | 514,621 | 263,445 | 11,984 | 10,182 | 7,709,559 
1949 .- | 3,093,277| 2,142,529} 1,155,638| 680,287 532,603 270,327 13,068 21,161 | 7,908,890 
1950 .. {| 3,193,208) 2,209,013! 1,191,081) 709,475 | 557,878 | 278,785 | 14,309 | 23,545 | 8,177,294 





195t .. | 3,279,415] 2,276,272] 1,223,719! 732,537 | 580,317 | 288,294 | 15,179 | 24,658 | 8,420,391 





1952 .. | 3,341,476| 2,343,61c) 1,255,896) 755,042 | 600,615 | 298,361 15.087 | 26,570 | 8,636,657 
1953 .- | 3,386,556! 2,395,851] 1,287,231] 776.355 | 621,034 | 306,318 | 15,534 | 28,724 | 8,817,603 
1954 .. 31428,488| 2,453,458] 1,313,055] 796,361 | 640,140 | 311,128 | 16,214 | 30,383 | 8,989,227 








(a) Includes all defence personnel enlisted in Australia irrespective of movements subsequent to 
enlistment. 


(ii) Financial Years. The following table shows the mean population of each 
State and Territory for the years ended 30th June, 1945 to 1955 :— 


MEAN POPULATION : FINANCIAL YEARS. 
(ExcLupinea FuLt-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 
Adjusted in accordance with the final results of the Census of 30th June, 1954. 


| 
Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Australia 





” Year 


ended | w.g.w. | Victoria. 











1945(a) 2,901,459. 1,998,202, 1,068.630 623,104 | 484,720 | 246,971 10,477 | 14,607 | 7,348,170 
1946(a) 2,932,366 2,015,197. 1,084,125} 630,921 | 489,982 | 250.309 | 10,537 | 15,431 | 7,428,868 
1947(a) | 2,963,056! 2,039,348! 1,097,303] 640,352 | 497,006 | 254,553 | 10,676 | 16,381 | 7,518,675 
| 


1948 .. [ 3,001,662 2,070,116) 1,114,034] 653,%52 | 508,747 261,202 | 11,2c9 | 18,c97 | 7,639,519 
1949 .. | 3,049,051! 2,115,830, 1.140,816| 669,828 , 521,932 | 266,518 | 12,539 | 19,965 | 7,796,479 
1950... } 3,145,699, 2,174,844 1,173,232] 694,582 | 545,134! 274,493 | 13,737 | 22,571 | 8,044,292 
1Q5I .. 3,238,406, 2,242,882 1,207,194] 721,845 | 570,346 | 283,526 | 14,827 | 24,017 | 8,303,043 
1952... | 3,311,840, 2,369,708, 1,239,868) 743,310 , 589,887 | 293,340 | 15 131 | 25,545 | 8,528,629 
1953 -- | 3,366,358) 2,372,366, 1,272,244) 766,538 | O11,191 | 302,529 | 15,241 | 27.721 | 8,734,188 
1954 .- | 3,405,414] 2,422,839) 1,300,464) 785,981 | 630,705 ; 309,416 | 15,930 | 29,595 | 8,900,344 
1955 -- | 3.459.538) 2,488, 115| 1,325.330| 807.501 | 648,930 | 312.987 | 16,536 | 31,249 | 9.090,192 





(a) Tovtudes all defence personnel enlisted in Australia irrespective of movements subsequent to 
enlistment. 


§ 5. Elements of Increase. 


1. Natural Increase.—(i) General. The two factors which contribute to the growth 
of a population are the “ natural increase,” i.e., the excess of births over deaths, and 
the “ net migration,” i.e., the excess of arrivals over departures. In earlier issues of 
the Official Year Book particulars of the natural increase from 1861 were given for each 
sex and for each State and Territory (see No. 22, page 899). Figures for more recent 
years will be tound in Demography Bulletin No. 72. 
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During the present century the rate of natural increase grew until it reached a 
maximum rate of 17.44 per thousand of population in 1914, but it steadily declined 
after that year to 7.07 in 1934. There was little change until 1939, but during the war 
and in the post-war perind the rate rose sharply, reaching the level of 14.37 in 1947. 
and it has since remained at between 13 and 14 per 1,000 of population. 


In the following table particulars of the natural increase in each State and Territory 
are given for each sex for each five-year period from 1926 to 1950 and for each of the 


years 1947 


to 1954. 


POPULATION : NATURAL INCREASE (EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS). 


(Exctupine FuLt-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 






























































i 
Period. NSW. Vic. | Q'land |S. Aust.}| W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. | ACT. Aust. 
Wee Ne : 
MALEs, 

: Pa ae = 
1926-30.. | 72,430] 43,756 25,645 14,583) 11,245] 7,001) —131 | 175 | 174+704 
1931-35... 51,566! 25,286} 20,627, 8,686] 8,576, 5,810; — 93 270 | 120,728 
1936-40(a@);} 49,092] 26,141 23.1451 9,187; 9,409] 6,040 39 397 | 123,450 
1941-43(a)} 68,071] 42,650) 31,871) 15,563] 12,391] 7,234 15 740 | 178,535 
1946-50(2)| 93,564] 63,984) 41,580, 24,206] 19,367/11,356| 412 ; 1,583 | 256,052 
1947(@) .. 19,743} 13,130! 8,661; 5,048} 3,802) 2,314 86 265 | 53,049 
1948... | 17,453} 12,017| 8.255] 4,559| 3,867, 2,129 77} 299 | 48,656 
1949. | 18,498] 12,224, 8,262, 4,817] 3,033] 2,314 108 395 | 50,551 
1950 - | 19,218) 13,773! 8,720| 5,159) 45271) 2,434) 121 414 } 54,110 
1951 18,907} 13,357 8,000, 4,995, 4,598, 2,392; 117} 416 | 53.448 
1952 19,939} 14,882! 9,327! 5,333} 4.749] 2,699 149 452 | 57.530 
1953 20,444] 15,200] 9,428} 5,576| 5,048) 2,479] 165 337 | 58,677 
1954 19,197| 15,950 94259) 5:455| 45933| 2,426] 178) 370 | 57,768 

FEMALES. 
1926-30... 80,733| 44,417} 31,128 eae ee 6,893 126 203 | 193,313 
193I-35.. 60,300] 28,216] 26,036] 9,228 12,352] 5,953, 156 280 | 142,521 
1936-40(a)| 60,628| 28,464; 28,991| 10,057| 13,626] 6,574 220 437 | 148,907 
1941-45(@)| 75,809] 42,538) 36,709} 15,654! 16,029] 7,420 232} 826 | 195,217 
1946-50(2) ; 102,959} 63,744) 46,650) 24,605) 22,273/11,667 652 | 1,574 | 274,124 
1947(a) .. | 21,206] 12,7041 9,581| 5,054] 4.349] 2,463' 125] 205 | 55,867 
1948. 19,378] 12,257} 9,141} 4,563) 4,379) 2,322, 130 311 ) 52,481 
1949 -- | 20,950} 12,658] 9,325) 4,852] 4,788) 2,407, 146 { 324 | 55.450 
1950. | 21,409} 13,716, 9,909] 5,407, 4,899] 2,342 194 418 | 58,204 
1951... 21,230] 13,750) 9,881} 5,284] 4,908 2,308, 173 438 | 58,062 
1952 22,219) 15,534] 10,455! 5,501! 5,455] 2,638 210 511 | 62,523 
1953 22,739} 15,711} 10,348] 5,618) 5,742) 2,706 179 327 | 63,370 
1954 21,484] 16,156] 10,573| 5,593} 5,631} 2,648 229 369 | 62,683 








(a) Excess of births over civilian deaths from September, 1939 to June, 1947. 


NoTe.—Minus sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 
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POPULATION : NATURAL INCREASE (EXCESS OF BIRTHS OVER DEATHS)— 
continued. 
Period. | ‘NSW. | Vie. : Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas, | N.T. \ ACT. | Aust. 
Persons. 

a ; 
1926-30... 153,163 88,173, 56,773} 29,990 25,651, 13,8941 — 5, 378 ; 368,017 
1931-35-- | 111,866 Aye 46,663, 17,914 20,928, 11,763 63 550 | 263,249 
1936-40(a) | 109,720} 54,605: 52,136, 19,244 23,035' 12,614; 259 834 | 272,447 
1941-45(@) | 143,880} 85,188} 68,580] 31,217 28,420, 14,654, 247 | 1,566 | 373,752 
1946-50(@2) | 196,523! 127,728 88,230 cs! 41,640} 23,023) 1,064 | 3,157 | 530,176 
Seta) 49,949} 25,924] 18,242} 10,102! 8,151! 4,777 2i1 560 | 108,916 
1948 36,831) 24,274] 17,396, 9,122, 8,246) 4,451| 207 610 | 101,137 
1949 39.448] 24,882) 17,587] 9,669, 8,721} 4,721] 254 719 | 106,001 
1950 40,627| 27,489] 18,629] 10, 566] 9,170| 4,776] 315 832 | 112,404 
1951 49,137] 27,107} 18,547] 10,279, 9,506] 4,790] 290 854 | 111,510 
(952 42,158] 30,416, 19,782} 10,834] 10,204] 5,337] 359 963 | 120,053 
1953 43,183] 30,911] 19,776) 11,194] 10,790} 5,185 344 664 | 122,047 
1954 40,681| 32,106} 19,832] 11,048] 10,564] 5,074{ 407 739 | 120,451 

Rate oF Natura Increase(5)—PeExsons. 
1926-30... 12.51 | 10.10 | 12.84 } 10.58 | 12.63 | 12.85 |—0.22 | 9.60 | 11.72 
1931-35.. 8.61 5-89 | 9.88 |} 6.17] 9.54 | 10.33 2.54 | 11.96 7.95 
1936-4o(c) 8.06 | 5.84 | 10.40 { 6.48} 9.94 | 10.66 | 8.27] 14.14 | 7.89 
1a41-45(c) | 10.05 | 8.64 | 13.04 | 10.17 | 15.86 | 12.02 | 4.97 | 21.85 | 10.32 
1946~50cd 12.90 | 12.14 | 15.56 | 14.64 | 16.01 | 17.41 | 17.51 | 33.07 | 13.65 
1947(e)(4) 13.72 | 12.62 | 16.50 | 15.62 | 16.21 | 18.54 | 19.42 | 32.89 | 14.37 
1948(d) . 12.20 | 11.61 | 15.43 | 13.79 | 16.02 | 16.90 | 17.27 | 31.80 | 13.12 
1949(d) .. 12.75 | 11.61 | 15.22 | 14.21 | 16.37 | 17.46 | 19.44 | 33.08 | 13.40 
1950(d) .. 12.72 | 12.44 | 15.64 | 14.89 | 16.44 | 17.13 | 22.01 | 35.34 | 13.75 
1951(d) .. 12.24 | 11.91 | 15.16 ] 14.03 | 16.38 | 16.61 | 19.11 | 34.63 | 13.24 
1952(d) .. 12.61 | 12.98 | 15.75 | 14.35 | 16.99 | 17.89 | 23.80 | 36.24 | 13.00 
1953(d) .. 12.75 | 12.90 | 15.36 | 14.42 | 17.37 | 16.93 | 22.14 | 23.12 | 13.84 
1954 11.87 | 13.09 | 15.10 | 13.87 | 16.50 | 16.31 | 25.10 | 24.32 | 13.40 





(a) Excess of births over civilian deaths from ga Pepe 1939 to June, 1947. 


virths over deaths per 1,000 of mean population. 
of mean population from September. 1939 to June, 1947. 
final results of the Census of 30th June, 1954. 


Nore.—Minus sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 


(hb) Excess of 


{c) Excess of births over civilian deaths per 1,coo 


(d) Revised In accordance with the 


During the first five years of the present century the average increment to the 


population of Australia by natural increase was 56,886 persons perannum. The increment 
rose to 81.695 persons per annum in 1921-25, but thereafter fell to 52,650 persons per 
annum in the five years 1931-35, increasing during 1936-40 to 54,489. During 1941-45 
the average annual excess of births over civilian deaths was 74,750, while during 1946-50 
the annual excess of births over deaths was a record high average of 106,035. In the 
year 1954 the excess was 120,451. 


(ii) Comparison with other Countries. Notwithstanding its low birth rate, Australia 
has a higher rate of natural increase than most European countries, owing to the fact 
that its death rate is very low. The following table gives a comparison between the 
rate of natural increase in Australia and that in some of the principal countries for which 
such information is available. 
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NATURAL INCREASE OF POPULATION : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


INCREASE PER ANNUM PER 1,000 OF Mean PopPuraTIONn. 





7 
' 























fj 
\ X93I- | 1936- | 194I- | 1946- IQ3I- | 1936- } 1947- | 1946- 
Country. 1 35- | 40. | 45. | 50. Country. 35. | 40. | 45. | 50. 
! r 
Mexico... «. | 18.4 | 20.5 | 23.2 | 27.7 || Portugal 12.1 | 10.7 g.0 | 115.8 
Ceylon ie -. | 12.2 | 14.5 | 17.1 | 25.1 || Denmark 6.8 7.5 | 11.2 | r1.4 
Israel ae ~. | 21.0 | 17.9} 19.0 | 23.1 |] Norway .. 4.8 5.1 8.0 | 31.4 
Egypt ae -. | 15.5 | 16.1 | 12.7 | 21.4 New 9.8} 9.4 5.2} 10.6 
Canada... 11.7 | 10.7 | 13.7 | 18.1 (e) 3.8 7-3 { 10.0 
Netherlands 12.3} 11.5 | 10.9 | 18.0 Ireland, Republic of 9.5 6.3 | 10.0] 8.9 
Union of 8. Africa(a) 14.4 | 15.3 | 16.2 | 17.6 Switzerland 4.6 3.6 7.5 8.1 
Japan is 13.8 | 11.5 | 9.9 { 17.6 || Sweden .. 2.5 3.1 8.1 8.0 
New Zealand(b) 8.8 g.1 | 1.7 | 16.1 {| France ae 0.8 j—-1.5 1.9 7-9 
Argentina (c) (c) | 13.8 | 15.6 |} United Kingdom me 3.2 2.5 3.3 6.5 
Finland .. . 6.1 §-3| 5.7 | 15.2 || Germany.. ee §.4) 7.6 (ec) {(e)5.6 
U.S.A. es eis 6.3 6.3 9.6 | 14.2 |] Belgiam 3.9 1.3 [-0.5 4.6 
Australia(@) an 8.0) 7.9] 10.3 | 13.7 || Austria .. 0.9] 2.4 1.2 | 4.0 
(a) Europeans only. (8) Excludes Maoris. (ce) Not available. {d) Excludes full-blood 
aboriginals. {e) Federal Republic. 


NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


2, Net Migration.*—The other factor of increase in the population, namely, the 
excess of arrivals over departures, known as ‘“‘net migration,” is, from its nature, 
much more subject to variation than is “natural increase ” 


Particulars of the increase by net migration are given below for five-year periods 
from 1926 to 1950 and for each of the years 1947 to 1954. 


POPULATION : INCREASE BY NET MIGRATION. 














i 
Period. Nu. W. Victoria. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Ant Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. | Aust. 
MALgEs. 
| ] ] : 
1926~30.. 37:524 75 849, I1,584|— 2,230; 19,069|/— 3,668; 870| 2,259] 73,257 
1931-35.. j— 1,646 — 5,951: 6,195|— 3,654|— 4,215|— 1,384.— 24 3|- 10,676 


1936-40(a) 7-847, 12,096  5,249/— 4,988/— 2,501/— 793! 2,787] 1,176} 20,873 
1941-45ab 6,614 17,502,— 6,487) 2,202)— 9,261)— 4/312] 889)— 1,822} 5,325 
1946-50ab 84,834! 38,331 15,038] 18,531] 23,299} 13,178) 1,852} 2,665) 217,728 











1947abe 2,962'—2,535'— 1,605] 1.736 2,278 s16! 521462] 8,576 
1948(c) .. 9,280 10,662} 3,320) 2,444| 2,828 2,483! 585 922| 32,524 
1949(c) .. 41,568 21,217, 6,932} 7,062) 8,140} 3, 238) 555! 1,231} 89,943 
950(c) .. | 331704’ 29,770, 7,924 7-291} 10,374) 2,199 672 50| 91,984 
tg51(c) .. | 25,298, 22 1804) 52974 2,809) 5166 oe 131 505} 67,615 
1952(c) .. | 17 812, 24,990° 437491 55254) 7593) 2,250— 14} 1,945] 58,579 
t953{c) .. "604! 7,920 1,968] 924] 4,679] 2,088, 241] 1,677] 20,101 
1954(c) .- 7208 18.793 2yATT) 52452} 3,611|— 40 42) 545) 37,528 

(a) Excludes troop movements from September, 1939 to June, 31947. (0) Excludes interstate 
migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. (c) Figures for New South Wales, Victoria. Queensland 


and the Australian Capital Territory have been adjusted for discrepancies in road and tail movements. 
NoTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 








* The subject of migration is dealt with at some length later in this chapter (see page Co4). 
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RORUUSLION: a BY NET AGRON scontinaed: 


4 : ~~} 











Pertod. | N.S.W. * Victoria.’ Qiland. (8. Aust. W. Aust.’ Tas. NAT. A.C.T. . Aust. 
FEMALES. 
2 a ee go an el ; r cote oF ES 
(926-30.. | 33,326 12,532] 3,537.— 341° 9.363: — 4,203 278 2,048 56,450 





1931-35... 1,093° 2,943) = ‘1,125 — 2,.284'— 578, — 2,644 88" 47.— 210 
1936-40(a) | 14,414. 9,409, 1,509. — 2,608: 32,— 1,872 715. 656 22,255 
1941-454 | 3,648 10,745! — 4, 759, 786, — 3,654;— 3,701 357,~— 938. 2,484 
1946-50ab 1 53,087 30,124] 10,233, 13,464) 17,552 7,708 1,643, 1,545 | 135,356 














1947abe es 312,— 1,467\— 1,709, 683) ,085' 3,771 76.— oe 2,035 
1948(c) .. | 6,955 8,304 3,079, 1,296, 2,375!'— 307 71 178. 22,591 
t949(c) .. | 28,335, 13,001) 51355} 5.215) 5,624! 1,144 547; —837| 60,058 
1950(r) .. | 24,695: 9,485! 6,657, 6,280 9,312| 3,177 295; 620! 60,521 
1951(c) .. | 15,712! 10,694) 6,444) 4,738) 3,259, 2,637 236, 98| 43,818 
1952(¢) .. 6,231, 10,063] 6,561 5,611 5,084] 1,354, 12) 537| 35.453 
1953(c) .. 3,974! 8,426, 3,512; 1,867; 3579, 800 477 161) 22,796 
1954(c).. | 8,769, 12,971 | 4576 3,617,— 998 743! ai 30,679 
PERSONS. 
a 
1926-30... 70,859 205481 15; 121 are aes, 7,961, 1,148} 4,307] 129,707 
1931-35.. |— —553'— 3,008] 7,320,— 5:938.— 4;793|— 4,028 64 50} 10,886 





1936-40(a) | 22,261) 21,505| 6,758/— 7,596,— 2,469, —2 665) 3,902! 1,832) 43,128 
1941-4546 10,262| 28,247|-11,246' 2,988'-12 ;915| — 8,013) 1,246'— 2,760] 7,809 
1946-50ab | 137,921) 88,455) 25,271 31,095 40,851| 20,886. 3,495; 4,210] 353,084 





t947abc 2,650, — 4,004|— 3,404} 2,419, 3,363 9,087, 128 372| 10,613 
1948(c) .. 16,235, 18,°66, 6,399] 3,740) 5,203) 2 5176, 1,296} 1,100} 55,115 
1949(c) .. 69,603] 34,218) 12,287 12,277 13,764, 4,382! 1,102; 2,068] 150,003 
1950(c) .. | 58,399] 39,255} 14,581] 13,571! 19,686! 5,376 967, — 670/ 152,505 
1951(c) .. | 41,010) 33,498} 12,418) 7,547, 8,425 7,827, 105; 603} 111,433 
952(r) .. | 18,043 35,053) 11,310 10,865) 12,677 3,604|— 2| 2,482| 94,032 
1953(¢) .. 4,578| 16,346} 5,480} 2,791) 8,258 2,888" 718; 1,838] 42,897 
1954(c) .. | 15,977] 31,764! 3,544 9,968) aa 748) ia 973| 68,207 

(a) Excludes troop movements from September, 1939 to June, 1947. : (8) Excludes interstate 
migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. (e) Figures for New South Wales, Victoria. Queensland 


and the Australian Capital Territory have been adjusted for discrepancies in road and rail movements, 
NoOTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 


In the five years ended 1935 there was a net emigration of 10,886 and in tho five 
years ended 1940 a net immigration of 43,128. During the war period 1941-45 net 
immigration fell to 7,809 persons. In 1946 there was a net loss by migration of 15,148 
persons due mainly to the departure of refugees and evacuees, and also fiancées, wives 
and children of British and Allied servicemen but, with increasing transport. facilities 
and the resumption of assisted migration, there was a net gain of 10,611 in 1947, 
increasing rapidly to 55,115 in 1948, 150,001 in 1949 and 152,505 in 1950. This large 
net gain was due in great measure to the arrival of successive contingents from 
Australia’s quota of 176,000 former European displaced persons, of whom 156.491 had 
arri cd by the end of 1950. As this flow diminished it was partly offset by new schemes 
for assisted migrants but nevertheless by 1953 the total net gain from all sources during 
the year had fallen to 42,897. It rose again in 1954, to 68,207. The net gains in each 
of the years 1949 to 1952 were the highest recorded for individual years with the exception 
of 1919 for which year troops returning from the 1914-18 War were included. 


3. Total Increase.—The total increase of the population is obtained hy combining 
the natural increase with the increase by net migration. For the period September, 
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1939 to June. 1947 deaths of defence personnel have been deducted from the total 
increase so derived. The results of the 1947 and 1954 Censuses disclosed some 
unrecorded movements of population during the intercensal periods, July, 1933 to June, 
1947 and July, 1947 to June, 1954, and particulars of total increase, after taking into 
account deaths of defence personnel in the earlier period, have been adjusted for 
these discrepancies. No separate adjustment has, however, been applied to individual 
elements of increase during the periods, although intercensal discrepancies disclosed 
by previous censuses weie adjusted on recorded oversea departures. 


The annual increments to the population for the years 1947 to 1954 are shown 
below, together with the increases for each five years from 1926 to 1950. For the reasons 
stated in the previous paragraph, figures for the period 1933 to 1954 differ from the 
totals of figures for natural increase and net migration shown in preceding tables by 
aD amount equal to the net total of deaths of defence personnel and unrecorded movements 
of population disclosed by the Censuses of 1947 and 1954 


POPULATION : TOTAL INCREASE. 





Period. | xs.w. Tas. | N.T. | aor. | Aust. 





Victoria. 








Q’land. | 8. Aust. | w. Aust. 





MALEs. 





i 
1926-30... 100,954! 51,605 37,229, 12,353] 30.314) 3,333, 739; 2.434 247,561 
1931-35... 50,277, 18,318 26,789 5,049] 5,871) 4,619— 09 502 111,316 
1936-40(a) | 57,601, 36,297, 28,364 4,218) 9,905 5,526 2,847| 2,622 147,470 
t941-45ab 62,389 47,747, 20,117° 14,703] 2,856] 2,204 915 427 151,358 
1946-500b | 164,165 119,843: 63,600 52,156] 43,160) 21,2451 2,159} 3,358 469,686 
4 


1947(a)(b) | 20,755 10,329 7,980 8,161] 6,343} 7,188 126, 891 61,773 
1948... 22,411! 22,313' 13,567, 9,686] 6,651) 3,648 627| 1,221 80,124 
1949... 559447, 32,722 17,163 14,515} 11,969: 4,590; 634) 1,626 138,666 
1950. 48,361 42,738, 18,606 15,105] 14,485! 3,670) 764 464 144,193 
19g5t.. eel 35,512) 16,606 10,483 9,696! 6,618\~ 44 669 119,488 


1952. 28,333' 39,253 16,039, 13,245] 12,246] 3,981 107} 1,391 114,595 

1953, -- 17;749 22,798, 13,374 9,177) 9:672| 3,603 377) 1,009. 77,750 

1954. baad 34,531| 12,664 12,248] 8,514] 1,496 120 5 94,731 
t j 














FEMALES. 








1926-30.. } 114,059] 56,949} 34,665) 15,066) 23,769) 2,600 404) 2,251! 249,763 

1931-35... | 61,442] 30,672] 27,772} 7,246 12,142] 3,507 275 539] 143,595 

1936-40(a) | 75,275) 37,026 31,791 8,076| 14.458) 5,053} 997} _1,778| (74,454 

1941-45ab | 79,661) 52,442) 33,295] 17,123! 13,156] 4,674 657 845] 201,253 

1946-50ab | 144,647, 102,337] 57,020 aan 39,378] 18,821) 1,708} 4,018) 407,769 
| 


1947(a)(b 19,487] 12,611] 8,007} 6,053! 5,446] 6,178 124 303] 58,209 
1948... 23,261) 23,103; 12,159| 6,297, 6,586] 1,817, 666 4891 74,378 
1949s. 46,053! 28,037] 14,612) 10,488 10,216) 3,352 520] 1,161} 114,439 
1950... 42,890} 25,560; 16,493] 12,120 13,980} 5,320 317| 1,038) 117,718 
1951 «. | + 33,667] 26,844) 16,254; 10,450, 7,594] 4,836, 238) 646} 100,938 
1952 .. | 24,981] 27,928, 16,939] 11,540, 10,350] 3,790) 50| 1,489] 97,067 


1953 «- | 23,283] 26,518) 13,790; 7,918; 9,136} 3,304} 487] = 931) 85,367 
1954 ne 28,558{ 30,311} 11,668] 10,330} 9,158] 1,550 385] 1,018] 92,978 


























(a) Includes recorded deaths of defence personnel, whether inside or outside Australia. from September. 
1939 to June, 1947. (0) Excludes interstate migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. 


Nore.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease, 
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- POPULATION : TOTAL TBE ees 


Period. | ws NS.W. | Vietoria| Q’land. Is. Aust. |. ha: Sha. NT. | AGT. | Aust. 








PERSONS. _ 





' i) ! 


1926-30.. | 224,013 ae 71,804 27,419 54,083, 5,933, 1,143 4,685' 497,724 
1933-35-- | I1I,719. 48,990 54,561, 12,295 18,013 8,126; 166 1,041, 254,911 














1936-40(a) ; 132.876 73,323, 60,155 12,294 24,453| 10,579 3,844! 4,400 321,924 
1941-45ab | 142,050 100,189' 53,412, 31,826, 16,012| 6,278! 1,572, 1,272 352,613 
1946-50ab | 308,812 222, tee 120,620 91,906, 82,538 40,066 3,867 7,376'877,455 
1947(a)(b) | 40,242 22,940, 15,987, 14,214) 11,789, 13,306, 250, 11194 119,982 
1948... 45,672 45, $5416 25, 726 15,983) 13,237| 5.465) 1 1293 -1,710,/ 154,502 
1949 «+ | IOI,500 60,759) 31,775, 25,003! 22,185 eae 1,154 2,787. 2535105 
1950... 91,251 68 ,298, 35,000. 27,225 28,465, 8,990!_—r,081' 1,502, 261,911 
1951 me 73,615 62 356! 32,860 20,942| 17,690) 11,454 ane 1,315 220,426 
1952 - | 53.314 67,181 32,978" 24,785} 22,596 7.7711 157° 2,880! 211,662 
1953 -- | 41,023 49,316, 27,164’ 17,095) 18,808 6.9071 864" 1,940! 163,117 
1954 ++ | 53,304 64,842 








24,332 22,578| 17,672 om) 595 71430, 187,709 





@ Includes recorded deaths of defence personnel, whether inside or outside Australia, from September, 
1939 to June, 1947. (6) Excludes interstate migration from July, 1943 to June, 1947. 


4. Rate of Population Growth.—(i) Australis, The annual percentage rate of 
population growth is computed by the compound interest formula. The formula is as 
follows :-— 

P,=Pja+ 7) 
where P, and P, are the populations at the beginning and end of the period respectively, 
tis the number of years intervening and r is the annual tate of growth. 

The annual rates of growth per cent. of population in Australia during each of the 
years 1944 to 1954 were as follows :—1944, 1.06; 1945, 1.13; 1946, 1.18; 1947, 1.60; 
1948, 2.02; 1949, 3.25; 1950, 3-26; 1951, 2.65; 1952, 2.48; 1953, 1.87; and 
1954, 2.11. 

The annual rate of population growth during the present century has been 1.64 
per cent., but the results from year tu year have deviated widely from this figure. In 
the following table the period 313t December, 1900 to 31st December, 1954 has been 
arranged into certain defined groups of years according to the occurrence of influences 
markedly affecting the growth of population :— 


POPULATION : PERIODICAL RATES OF GROWTH. 
\ 





H | | Annual Rate of Population Growth. 
Average (Per cent.) 








Total ; Annual 
Period. : ey Taeraies | Numerical ' 

_ * ears) | “('o00,) | ‘Increase. Natural Net 
| | Cooo.) Increase. | Migration. Total. 
1901 to 1913... 13 | 1,128 | 87 1.59 | 0.53 2.04 
1914 to 1923... 10 | 862 \ 86 1.50 0.15 1.64 
1924 to1929_—Ci.j 6: 680: 113 1.28 | 0.64 1.88 
1930 to 1939(a) .. to! 569 - 57 | 0.82 0.03 0.85 
1940 to 1946(a) .. 7 513 73 | 1.05 | 0.01 1.01 
2.42 


1947 to 195 1(a) .. 8 1572 | 197 1.43 | I.10 





(a) Population figures include. Australian defence forces overseas from September, 1939, to June, 1947. 





Up to 1913 the rate of natural increase was rising, and this factor, coupled with the 
impetus given to immigration from 1911 onwards by increased governmental assistance, 
was responsible for the comparatively high annual rate of 2.04 per cent. during this 
period. The 1914-18 War was a dominating influence in the decade 1914-23, and its 
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effects can be seen in the reduction of the rate from 2.04 to 1.64 percent. From 1924 
to 1929, more settled and prosperous conditions were experienced ; encouraged migration 
Was resumed on a large scale and, despite a further decline in the rate of natural increase 
owing to the persistent fall in the birth rate, the annual rate of growth rose to 1.88 per 
cent. After 1929 came the economic depression, and immigration ceased—in fact 
Australia actually lost people through an excess of departures over arrivals in 1930, 
1931, 1932 and 1935. The rate of natural increase also fell, and the rate of growth of 
the population receded to 0.85 percent. perannum. With the outbreak of war in 1939, 
Australia entered a new phase in her demographic history, the full effects of which wil} 
pot be seen for some time to come. The immediate effect of the war was to increase 
the number of marriages and to reverse the downward trend in fertility. The number 
of births increased each war year from 1940 to 1945, and these increases more than 
offset the rise in deaths due to war casualties and higher civilian death rates. As might 
be expected, migration over these vears was negligible. The post-war period 1947 to 
1954 was marked by a continued high natural increase and a resumption of immigration, 
the latter resulting in very high net gains in each of the four years 1949 to 1952. The 
annual rate of growth for the period was 2.45 per cent. 

Rates of population growth from 1881 to 1954 may be found for each State and 
Territory of Australia in Demography Bulletin No. 72, 1954. 

(ii) Various Countries. The table hereunder gives estimated rates of growth of the 
population of Australia in comparison with those for other countries :— 


POPULATION : RATES OF GROWTH IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 



































Annual Rate of Population Growth. Annual Rate of Population Growth 
(Per cent.) (Per cent.) 
Country. cated tie Wee vere ar Country. eS A Rg oe a 
1926- | 1931- | 1936- | 194I- | 1946- 1926+ | 1931 | 1936- | I941- | 1946- 
31. 36. 4i. 46. 51. 31. 36. 41. 46. 5i. 
Ceylon 1.18 | 1.34 1.40| 2.15 | 2.95 || Denmark 0.67| 0.84 0.74} 1.20{ 0.97 
Canada 1.97 | 1.23 0.85} 1.35 | 2.62 |} Germany 0.55| 0.58 | (d) (b) 0.92 
Australia 1.50] 0.76 | 0 95 0.98 | 2.55 |} Belyium .. | 0.71] 0.42 |—0,10] 0.22] 0.73 
. Japan 1.48 | 0.77 1.06] 0.92 | 2.05 {| Italy 0.31, 0.63 | c0.55}d@0.49| 0.70 
New Zealand. 1.38 | 0.79 |@o0.58| 1.81 | 2.04 |] Spain bea 0.89] 1.46 0.91] 0.94] 0.61 - 
United States | 1.27 | 0.69 0.79} 1.18 | 4.79 |! England and 
Netherlands 1.06 | 1.26 1.32) 1.00 | 1.72 Wales... 0.44} 0.42 0.44) 0.45) 0.61 
Norwa 1 0.42 | 0.46 ©.§2} 0.90 | 1.25 || Ireland. Re- . 
Switzerland 0.62 | 0.44 0©.43/ 0.98 } 1.24 public of —0.12} 0.28 0.18} ~0.20/—-0.01 
France + 0.53 | 0.02 {—1.48} 0.51 | z.10 }} Scotland .. |—0.21] 0.50 0.64] 0.03}—0.08 
Sweden 0.29 {| 0.34 0.45] 1.01 | 1.03 
(a) Excludes armed forces overseas at 31st December, 1941. (5) Not available. (c) Excludes 
war losses. (d) Territory defined by 1947 peace treaty. 


NotTg.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


§ 6. Density. 


1. General.—From certain aspects population may be less significant in respect of 
its absolute amount than in its relation to the area of the country. Australia, with an 
area of 2,974,581 square miles, and a recorded population at 30th June, 1954, of 8,986,530, 
excluding about 47,000 full-blood aboriginals, has a density of only 3.02 persons to the 
square mile, and is, therefore, the most sparsely populated of the civilized countries of the 
world. For the other continents and sub-continents the densities are approximately as 
follows :—Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.), 212; Asia (excluding U.S.S.R.), 138; U.S.S.R., 
25; Africa, 18; North and Central America, 25; and South America, 17. The popv- 
lation of Australia has thus about one-sixth of the density of that of South America and 
of Africa; about one-eighth of that of U.S.S.R. and of North and Central America ; 
about one-forty-fifth of that of Asia (excluding U.S.S.R.); and about one-seventieth 
of that of Europe (excluding U.S.S.R.). 

On account of the very large area of Australia and the unsuitability for settlement 
of much of the country, the density of population must necessarily increase slowly. Ln 
Australia as a whole the figure has increased from 1.29 per square mile in 1901 to 3.02 
in 1954. Victoria’s density, however. has grown from 12.77 to 27.99 and that of New 
South Wales from 4.43 to 11.06 in the same period. When comparing the density of 
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population of the several States consideration should be given to the averege annual 
rainfall distribution in each State as an indication of the climatic influence upon probable 
population numbers. The area of Australia receiving less than 10 inches cf rainfall is 
38 per cent. ; that of the various States is :—New South Wales, 20 per cent. ; Victoria, 
pil; Queensland, 13 per cent.; South Australia, 83 per cent.; Western Australia, 58 
per cent.; and Tasmania, nil. 

A map showing the density of population throughout Australia at the 1947 Census 
‘may be found in Official Year Book No. 41, pp. 317-8. 

2. Main Countries of the World.—Number and density of population of the most 
important countries of the world at 30th June, 1953, are shown in the following table. 
{n some instances, more particularly in the cases of Asia and Africa, the numbers must 
be considered as rough approximations only. 


POPULATION OF THE PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD: NUMBER AND 
DENSITY, 1953, 



































{ i 2h 2p ee 
| Popu- i + Popu- 
Country. } lation. aera 4 Country. : lation. cara i 
| ('000.) i | (‘o00.} a, 
‘ di AFRICA. [~ so - 
EUROPE. } . Nigeria .. se a 30,000 88.5 
Germany é ? | 69,545 | 509.6, Egypt to 24,935 56.8 
United Kingdom a 50,857 539.8 \ French West Africa ; 17,435 9.5 
Italy .. ° te 48,065 413-5 | Ethiopia and Eritrea, Fede- 
France .. Be ans 42,860 201.5 4 ration of(e) : s 16,020 35.0 
Spain .. > | 28528] 146.9 | Union of South Africa 13,153 27.8 
Poland .. . i 26,500 220.2 ‘| Belgian Congo .. ie 12,154 13.4 
Yugoslavia eek 16,991 172.3 ,, Algeria .. we we 9.367 11,1 
Romania s ae” 16,500 179.9; Sudan .. ae ate 5,820 g.1 
CzechosInvakia(b) 38 12,952 262.5 ' French Morocco .. a 8,220 54.5 
Netherlands Ae | 10,493 838.8 ;, Tanganyika Territory sf 8,069 22.3 
Hungary 3 9,600 | 267.3 |, Mozambique aa ne 5,895 19.8 
ee Be ae | $778 745-2. Other .. sie i 56,932 Se 
ortuga. one ee 621 242.3 ° . ~~308.000 | 17.8 
Greecr(e) ; ea 7819} 152.8 Total Africa .. |__ 208,000 | 17.8 
Bulgaria a 7.450 | 174.1! NORTH AND CENTRAL 
Sweden e eee 7,171 41.3 | AMERICA. 
Austria .. ae = 6,954 214.8 | United States of amneries ag 159,629 52.8 
Switzerland he ie 4,877 | 305-9 | Mexico .. tc 28,053 36.9 
Denmark ae ' 45369 263.5 | Canada. a ie 14,781 3.8 
Finland a | 4,142 31.8 , Cuba... tee ce 5,807 131.3 
Norway -4 33359 26.9 '' Other .. 23,730 a 
Ireland, Republic of ot 2,942 | 108.4 ' Total North aud Central ed 
| 3,627 vi America... 232,000 | 24.8 
! - SovTu prenich: 
Total Europe . | 403,000 | 211.8 |; Brazil .. = 55,772 17.0 
| '. Argentina ae 18,393 17.0 
ASIA. " econ bis ass oe 42,108 27.6 
China . . 82,C0 1g5.0 1 Peru... i Ps 9,035 17.9 
India... 2 sal Se cen ae Chile 6,072 2d 
Japan .. - “" 5 "B6'700 | Go9.7 , Other + 517,620 a 
Indonesia a = 79,900 | 138.7 |, Total South America \__119,000 17. 
Pakistan(b) a ve 1 80,167 | 220.1 ee 
Korea .. 28 ws 30,000 351.9 Ocranta. 
Vietnam a a 25,880 203.4 Australia( f ) 8,862 3.6 
Turkey(d) ie a 22,461 75.8 New Zealand and Depen- : 
Philippines 7 mu 27,039 182.0 : ,, dencies weet 2,047 19.8 
Iran... oe gt 20,253 32.2 | Territory of New Guinea |: : 1,155 12.4 
Thailand is “2. 391556! 98.5 | Hawaii .. “i mt 523 81.4 
Burma .. vi Tl: qglo4s)  72.R} Papua .. as olen 397 as 
Afghanistan(e) .. +. ' 12,000 | 47.8 Fiji . ata red 327 45.0 
Ceylon .. ee aa 8,155 321.9. Other .. ne emcee 699 | ees, 
Neel a ae Sok 7,000 | 129.5 | Total Oceania ! 14,000 4.2 
audi Arabia os ae 7,000! I1.3' oe 
Malvya, Federatton of  .. 5,706 | 112.6. 5 SunmiaRy. : 
Other |... e 33,535 - jurope .. a . 403,000 | 211.8 
: Asia ais af -+ 1,433,000 137.5 
rs U.S.S.R. bre .. | 284,500 25.0 
: ' ., Africa .. | 208,000 17.8 
Total Asta 1,433,000 ' 137-5 ° America, North and Central | 232,000 24.8 
oo Lt America, South . | 119,000 17.3 
f *. Oceania. . ' 14,000. 4.2 
0.8.8.R. (Europe and Asia) '(b)214.500 25.0 Total = f2 _1°2,623.500° 500 | 50-3 
(a) Number of persons per square mile. (5) Populaticn 1954. (r) Includes Lodecanese 
Islands, (d) Includes European Territory. (e) Population 1951. (f) Inclndes 47,00c 


full-biccd abr riginals. 

The populations shown in the above table are, in the main, in accordance with figures 
published in the Demographic Year Book, 1954, published by the United Nations, and 
the countries have been arranged in accordance with the continental groupe used therein. 
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§ 7. General Characteristics. 


Note.—Information provided throughout this section relates to the 1954 Census. 
Further particulars will be found in the Appendix. 


1. Sex Distribution.—(i) States. The number of males to each hundred females has 
been adopted as a measure of the “ masculinity ” of the population. On pp. 163-5 in 
the second issue of the Official Year Book a table was included showing the masculinity 
of the population of each of the States for each year from 1796 to 1907. In the fifth 
issue, on p. 123, the figures in this table for the years 1901 to 1907 were modified in 
accordance with the results of the 1911 Census. 

With the exception of some dislocation arising from the two World Wars, there bas 
been a continuous diminution of the masculinity of the population. This has resulted 
from the increasing proportion of the population in the higher age groups, in which females 
preponderate owing to their greater longevity, and the general long-term fall in the birth 
tate. At the 1947 Census the numbers of the sexes were practically equal, but there 
has since been an increase in masculinity owing to the higher birth rate and to the increase 
in the number of immigrants, the majority of whom are males. 

The following table shows the masculinity of the population at five-year intervals 
from 1925 to 1945 and for each of the years 1947 to 1954 :-— 


POPULATION : MASCULINITY, 1925 TO 1954. 
(NuMBER OF MALES PER 100 FEMALES.) 






































Deveniber— | N-S.W. | Victoria Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust} Tos, | N-T. | A.C-T. | Aust. 
' 

1925 .. «+ | 104.09 | 99.71 | 110.94 | 102.02 | 115.76 ' 100.90 | 297.61 | 132.37 | 104.24 
1930 .. «« | 103.39 | 99.14 | 110.66 | 100.97 | 117.17 | s01.53 | 263.66 | 118.69 | 103.85 
1935 .. «+ | 102.38 . 97.84 | 109.81 | 100.20 | 113.2 | 102.45 | 212.80 | 115.64 | 102.71 
1940 .. .. | 100.98 | 97.85 | 108.48 | 98.91 | 110.38 | 102.74 | 240.31 | 124.62 | 101.81 
1945 .. art 99.75 | 97.50 | 105.45 98.21 | 105.49 | 101.15 } 220.16 | 115.86 | 100.36 
1947 .. ++ | 100.0f ; 97.20 105.38 98.84 | 105.89 | 101.85 | 210.93 | 123.38 | 100.50 
1948 .. a 99.96 97.19 | 105.52 99.87 | 105.76 | 103.18 | 192.28 | 130.77 | 100.64 
1949 .. «- | 100.55 97.69 | 105.83 | 101.04 | 106.20 | ro4.00 | 184.47 | 131.90 | Ior.22 
1950 .. «- | 100,88 99.27 | 106.02 | 101.83 | 106.07 | 102.70 | 188.05 | 123.33 | 101.83 
195I .. +. | Tor.2 100.04 | 105.92 | 101.79 | 106.50 | 103.82 | 178.68 } 122.19 | 102.23 
1952 .. -. | 101.42 | ror.00 | 105.61 | 102.18 | 106.91 | £03.85 | 179.01 | 118.81 | 102.58 
1953 .- .. | ror.o8 | 100.67 | 105.42 | 102.46 | 106.88 | 103.96 | 170.45 | 118.10 | 102.36 
1954 .. .. | 100.84 | ror.00 | 105.48 | 102.88 | 106.47 | 103.89 }| 161.76 | 112.70 | 102.35 








(ii) Various Countries. The masculinity of the population in various countries 
is shown in the following table. 


POPULATION : MASCULINITY IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

















Number of | | Number of 

Country. Year. sorgn } Country. Year. eens 

Females. || Females. 

Treland, Republic of .. {| 1951 103.6 | Belgium .. -. | 1952 97.1 

Canada a .» | 1953 102.7 |' Japan . .. | 1952 96.2 

Australia(a) . .. | 1954 102.4 || Northern Ireland .. | 1954 95.1 

New Zealand (b) 1954 | sor.o |! Italy a .. | 1951 95.0 

Union of South Africa(c) 1951 | 100.3 || France .:. .. | 1953 93-5 

Netherlands 1953 99.3 | Spain 1950 92.8 

Sweden F 1952 99.3 England and Wales. . 1954 92.7 

United States of America 1953 98.9 Scotland .. 1954 91.5 
Norway Ss 1952 98.6 Germany, Federal Re- 

Denmark... «+ | 1953 98.5 public .. ++ | 1952 88.4 

(a) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. (6) Excludes Maoris. (c) European population only. 


2. Age Distribution.—The age distribution of the population is obtained only at 
a census, but estimates, based on the census distribution and on births, recorded ages 
at death and recorded ages of migrants, are made for intercensal years. The following 
table shows the variation which took place in the age constitution of the population 
during the 7 years following the 1947 Census. 
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Of the 8,986,530 persons enumerated at the 1954 Census, 10.8 per cent. were under 
5 years of age ; 10.0 per cent. were from 5 to 9 years ; 7.7 per cent. from 10 to 14 years; 
6.6 per cent. from 15 to 19 years; and 36.3 per cent. were under age 21. At the 1947 
Census 10.0 per cent. were under 5 years ; 8.0 per cent. 5 to 9 years; 7.1 per cent. 10 
to 14 years; 7.7 per cent. 15 to19 years; and 34.4 per cent. under 21 years of age. 


Owing mainly to the fall in the birth rate during the years 1930 to 1939, the number 
of persons in Australia between the ages of 15 and 24 in 1954 showed a decline of 12,683 
as compared with the number in this age group in 1947. This decline would have beer 
more serious but for the migration of adolescents between 1947 and 1954. The number 
of children under 16 years of age among immigrants contributed substantially to the 
increases in the lower age groups. The proportion of persons under 21 years in Australia 
increased from 34.4 per cent. in 1947 to 36.3 per cent. in 1954, whilst the proportion of 
persons aged 21 years and over decreased from 65.6 per cent. to 63.7 per cent. during 
the same period. 


POPULATION : ADJUSTED AGE DISTRIBUTION (a), AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 
(Excitupixe FuLu-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 





Census, 30th June, 1947. | Census, 30th June, 1954. 


















































Age last Birthday. a ae paren 2 .. }] Increase, 
( Years.) i | 1947-54. 
‘| Males. | Females. | Persons. Males. | Females. | Persons. 
See } See ode ~| sae 2 
O- 4 ae .. ll 388,301 | 372,086 | 760,387 1} 493,682 | 472,735 | 966,417 206,030 
5~ 9 -. | 307,697 | 296,286 | 603,983 }} 461,903 | 440.834 902,737 || 298,754 
10-14 jt 271,761 | 262,922 | 534,683 354.075 | 340,105 | 694,180 159,497 
15-19 os +. $! 207,524 | 289,142 | 586,666 302,287 | 289,484 ; 591,771 5.105 
20-24 = ++ 1 309,490 | 308,464 | 617,954 |} 311,979 | 288,187 | 600,166 || —17,788 
25-29 ei ++ || 297,497 | 300,889 | 598,386 || 368,639 | 336,178 | 704,817 || 106,431 
30-34 . -- | 297,531 | 300,567 | 598,098 |} 364.238 | 343.605 | 707,843 || 109.745 
35-39 . -+ y| 285,309 | 275,637 | 560,946 {} 325,768 | 317,355 | 643,123 82,177 
4Onm4 se ++ y 2§8,008 | 238,284 | 496,292 323,418 | 305,010 | 628.428 132,136 
457-49 ae .. | 236,381 | 229.347 | 465,728 286,705 | 260,224 | 546.629 81,201 
50-54 . ++ 207,515 | 217,473 | 424,958 |} 246,061 | 233,140 | 479,201 54213 
35-59 r 198,928 | 198,521 | 397,449 || 193.148 | 204,122 | 397,270 —179 
60-64 = -- ; 159.157 | 164.552 | 323,709 |} 178,947 | 198,695 | 377,642 53-933 
65-69 oe ++, 116,511 | 126,863 | 243,374 || 143,140 | 160,172 | 303,312 59,938 
70-74 see ~. 76,919 90,481 167,400 94,961 115,429 | 210,390 42,990 
75-79 es se I 50,9014 61,079 | 111,993 55,104 72,738 | 127,842 15,849 
80-84 . |" 26,218 32,696 53,914 27.972 49,470 H 68.442 9.528 
', 
85-89 we -. 9.627! 13,304 22.928 11.025 16,618 27,643 45715 
90-94 : so 1,815 | 2.938 4753 2,726 4-613 | 7,339 2,586 
95-99 Sis ig 252 439 | 691 315 652 | 967 276 
tooandover .. seal 15 21 1 35 25 46 7 35 
‘ | 
Total... ++ 13,797,370 13,781,988 |7,579.358 |]4,546,118 14,440,412 {8,986,530 1,407,172 
if ate | \ a eee 
Under 21 vears ee |j¥-324,623 |1.280.353 |, Gou.ore 1)1.668,770 11,596.950 '3.265,729 660,753 
21 years and over | 394725747 ee $1974,382 eee {2:843,453 (5,720,801 746,419 
Total .. Gs "3,797,370 {3.781,988 735795358 4546.18 14,440,412 13,986,530 [{1,407,172 





(a) At the 1947 Census unspecified ages were distributed proportionally over ages 15 years and upwards 
after completion of tabulation, but at the 1954 Census they were distributed over all ages prior to tabulation. 


NorTe.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The next table shows the change which has been taking place in the age constitution 
of the population of Australia since 1871. Up to the 1954 Census, each successive census 
except that of 1921 had revealed a larger percentage of the population 15 years of age and 
over than was recorded at the previous census. However, in 1954, the proportion of 
this age group dropped sharply to a level (71.5 per cent.) slightly below that of 1933, 
the proportion of children under 15 years showing a corresponding increase to 28.5 per 
cent. of the total population. 
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POPULATION : PROPORTIONAL AGE DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1954. 
(Per cent.) 





Males. " Females. ‘ Persons. 
4} : ' 


Census ' aie: | 
Year. |} Underj 15 and} 65 Under; 15 and] 65 
15 under | and { Total. ( 15 or and 
y 


years. 65. over. } cars. | over. 
t 





‘i Under t5and| 65 
Total. I 15 under | and } Total. 
ae 65. over. 
' 
































i 
| 

100 | 46.02 { 52.60 | 1.38 | 100 \ 2.09 | 56.17 
{ 


1871 38.85 | 59-11 | 2.05 | 1.741 100 
1881 36.36 | 60.81 |} 2.83 , 100 |, 41.86 ee 03 | 2.11 100 ki 38.89 | 58.61 | 2.50 100 
1891 34.80 | 62.01 } 3.19 100 ' 39.38 8.09 | 2.53 100 fi 36.92 | Go.19 | 2.&9 100 
I1gOr 33.89 | 61.80 | 4.31 ' 100 |} 36.51! ne 88 } 3.61 100 " 35.14 | 60.88 | 3.98 100 
1QII 30.84 | 64.82 | 4.34 | 100 ' 32.52 | 63.28 | 4 20 100 , 3£.65 | 64.08 | 4.27] 100 
rg2r 31.64 | 63.88 | 4.48 ; Foo ' 31.79 | 63.83 | 4.38 Too \ 34.71 | 63.86 } 4.43 100 
1933 27.53 | 66.09 | 6.38: tco 4 27.42 65.99 | 6.59 too } 27.48 ! 66.04 | 6.48 100 
1947 25.48 | 67.08 | 7.44 | 100 |, 24.63 | 66.71 | 8.66 ' 100 |! 25.05 | 66.90 | 8.05 100 
1954 28.81 | 63.82 | 7.37 ; 100 | 28.23 \ 62.52 ] 9.25 | roo i! 28.52 | 63.18 } 8.30 roo 
H i uy} 





3. Conjugal Condition.—Of the total population of Australia at the 1954 Census, 
46.8 per cent. had never married; 47.1 per cent. were married (including 1.4 per cent. 
married but permanently separated) ; 5.2 per cent. were widowed; and 0.8 per cent. 
were divorced. Between 1947 and 1954 the number never married increased by 17.7 
per cent.; those married (including permanently separated) by 20.6 per cent.; the 
widowed by 10.2 per cent.; and the divorced by 31.8 per cent. 

From the demographic point of view the most important change in the conjugal 
condition of the population of Australia between 1947 and 1954 was the increase of 35.0 
per cent. in never married persons under 15 years of age, which offset by many times the 
continued decrease in never married persons 15 years and over. The latter decrease 
was, however, confined to females, as the number of unmarried males 15 years and over 
increased by 3.6 per cent. between 1947 and 1954. The proportion of married persons 
continued to increase, and in 1954 comprised 66 per cent. of the population 15 years of 
age and over who Stated their conjugal condition, compared with 62 per cent. in 1947 and 
54 per cent. in 1933. 

The number of widowed females recorded in Australia in 1954 was 351,101 or more 
than three times as many as the number of widowed males. This disparity is the result 
of two influences. The first is the greater longevity of females coupled with the usually 
younger age at marriage ; and the second is that a larger proportion of males cancel their 
widowhood by remarriage. 


POPULATION : CONJUGAL CONDITION, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 
(Exctupine FULL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 





1 
iy Census, 30th June, 1947. Census, 30th June, 1954. 


Conjugal Condition. fr Increase, 
| 1947-54- 
Persons. Males. | Females. | Persons. 





| Males. | Females. 











eee | 

1 at 
Never Married— i \ | 
- Under 15 years of age .. || 967,759 | 931,294 [1,899,053 ||1,300,660 1,253,674 |2,563,334 || 664,281 
15 years of age and over {! 929,212 | 748,414 |1,677,626 |} 962,491 | 684,154 11,646,645 |] —30,981 








' 

















Total. .. {l,896,971 |2,679,708 |3,576,679 ||2,272,151 119375828 |4,209,979 |} 633,300 
Married. ‘1,692,913 {1,686,885 13,379,798 |]2,062,122 [2,043,651 |4,105,773 || 725,975 
Married but Permanently H 

Separated a | 58,722 67,890 | 126,612 57,370 66,229 | 123,600 — 3,012 
Widowed ay ye 111,680 | 309,383 | 421,063 113,064 | 351,101 | 464,165 43,102 
Divorced i 35 24,952 27,441 52,393 32,389 36,650 69,039 16,646 
Not Stated ae “3 12,132 10,631 22,813 9,021 4,953 13,974 —8,839 

Total. oe (39797370 3,781,988 {7,579,358 |14,546,118 14,440,412 [8,986,530 111,407,172 





NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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4. Birthglace.—At 30th dune, 1954, the Australian-born element of the population 
of Australia represented 85.7 per cent. as compared with 90.2 per cent. at the 1947 Census. 
The number of Australian-born increased by 865,410 or by 12.7 per cent. between 1947 
and 1954 while the oversea-born population increased by 541,762 or 72.8 per cent. 
This was due mainly to the increase of 502,961 in the number of persons of European 
birthplace since 1947—principally persons born in England (an increase of 96,620) ; 
Italy (86,011) ; Germany (50,854); Poland (50,021); and the Netherlands (49,825). 


Although numerically less significant, the number of persons of Asian and African 
birthplace more than doubled during the intercensal period, but there was little change 
in the number of persons born elsewhere. 


Of persons born outside Australia, 57 per cent. were males and 43 per cent. females. 


POPULATION : BIRTHPLACES, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 
(ExctupiIne FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 





’ 
' 
‘ 

























































q 1 
i Census, 30th June, 1947. I Census, 30th June, 1954. 
t i t 
Birthplace. ray ane ea apart 
Males. { Females. { Persons. Males. { Females. | Persons. — 
i} 
Se od hana Bad | 
Australia ne .. |'3,380,324 13,454,847 ]6,835,171 , 3,812,842 13,887,739 |7,700,581 | 865,410 
New Zealand... .. qf} 24,890 fF 21,720 | 43,610 |, 21,723 21,624 ' 43,347 —263 
Other Australasian ea 776 Bro | __1,586 1,065 | 1,058 | 2,123 | 537 
Total, Australasia .. ||3.402,999 |3.477,377 |6,880,367 | 3,835.439 13,910,421 17,746,051 | 865.684 
England a4 -- |} 205,330 | 176,262 } 381,592 |, 256.583 | 221,629 | 478,212 96,620 
Wales wee .. | 6,859 5,005 11,864 |. 8,341 6,142 14,483 5 2,619 
Scotland +. | 552734 47,264 | 102,998 , 66,791 56,837 | 123,628 || 20,630 
Northern Ireland ais 3,214 2,325 + 5,539 ¢ 5,527 3.975 9.502 | 3,963 
Ireland, Republic of ot 2,420 2,244 | 4,604 | 3,595 2,397 5,992 |, 1,328 
Treland (undefined) .+ jl 8,309 | 16,301 |  34,6x0 || 18,052 { 14,122) 32.174 | —2,436 
Austria ie .. fl 2,368 1851} 4.219 1 5,582 5,286 | 10,868 | 6,649 
Czechoslovakia . . aah 926 5581 1,484 1. 8,515 4,165 12.690 | 11,196 
Estonia ae .. ft 656 446 1,102} 3,393 | 3,156 6.549 , 5,447 
France A es 1,077 1,138) 2,215 " 2,417 2,282: 4,699 2,484 
Germany Os ie 8.955 5,612 14,567 33,663 31.758 + 65,421 50,854 
Greece be - 9,115 3,176 | 12,291 h 16,794 9,068 | 25,862 ; 13,571 
Hungary ace eval! 702 525 H 1,227 9,054 5.548 14,602 13,375 
Ttaly bey .. {22,506 | 11,126 | 33,632 ' 80,026 | 39,617 | 119,643 | 86,0rr 
Latvia es a5 206 151} 447 5 9,523 7-734 17,257 16.810 
Lithuania ey “SG 169 104 ; 273+ §,272 3.172 |  B4sa | 8,171 
Malta a ve tL 2472 766 | 3,238 "12,411 7,577 ; 19,988 , 16,750 
Netherlands... oe 31,577 597! 2,174: 30,037 21,962 51,999 | 49,825 
Poland - Bs 3,672 2,901 6,573 | r as032 oer | 56,594 in $0,021 
Ukraine ws 2s +72 6,02 14,75 
US.S.R. es be } 2,817 2,159 H 4976 ' 6.419 6,679 13.008 | f 22,878 
Yugoshivia ee 4.281 1,585 : 5,866 15,471 7.374 | 22.845 ; 16,079 
Other Enropean -. fy 21.909 4,065 | 16.055 “17.466 7.805 25.271 1 9,216 
Total, Europe _ 365.445 286.161 | 651.606 659,312 | 495,255 |1,154,567 | 502.061 
Ceylon, India and Pakistan if 5,247 2,913 | 8,160 8.477 6,373 14,850 6,690 
China a +. it 5,235 1,269 6,404 75153 3,078 { 10,231 3,827 
Cyprus ey 544 137 68 4,254 | 1,519 5,773 5,092 
Syria and Lebanon Pra 1,035 851 |} = 1,886 2,614 1,582 4,166 | 2,280 
Other Asian bed . I 4,129 2,836 | | 6.065 _ 9,750 | 6,788 16.57 9,582 
Total, Asia .. | 16,090 | Reab | 74.008 | 32,267 | 19.410! 44.867 27.471 
Egvpt es es 4iz 391 803, 4,302! 3,758 8.150 | 7347 
Union of South Africa... ! 3,071 2,795 5. Hee i 3,113. 2,858 5.971 | 105 
Other African .. ee 40s 27 | 68 930 975) 1.708 | 837. 
Total, Africa 2 13.977 3,560 7.537 8.438 | 7.201} 16,876 | RRO 
Canada ‘| 2,300 1,769 4,009 2,571 | 1,917 4,458 479 
United States of Ameriea 3,794 2 438 6,232 | 5,037 3-249 | 8.285 2,054 
Other American. . oh 782 | 608 1.389: 938 73t: 4.719 | 330 
Total, America =... | 6,877 6,877, 45783 Tr “15.630 . R.sth 5.947 T4403 | 2.863 
Polynesia se weal 7,526 7,619. oy 7,678 * I 1730 3,358 213 
At Sea af | 82 OFT 310! 358 65A ine 
Total Born Outside Aus- \ Tran pmnenaes ! : ' 
tralia F + | 427,046 |_az7.rer p 744,087 733,276 552, 673 1. 1,238.019 | 51 §11.752 





Total... ++ 436797,370 [3,781,938 {7,579,3 58 546. J118 14,440,412 3,986,530 T.407.132 
i 


ii { ‘ 7 m 





NoTE.—inus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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5. Period of Residence in Australia.—This table classifies the immigrant population 
of Australia according to period of residence in Australia, and reflects the greatly increased 
rate of immigration since 1947. It shows that, of persons in 1954 born outside Australia 
who stated their period of residence, 40.9 per cent. had resided in Australia for a period 
of less than 5 years, 53.9 per cent. for less than 8 years, and 56.2 per cent. for less than 
15 years, compared with 5.7, 7.7 and 14.8 per cent. respectively at the previous Census 
in 1947. 


IMMIGRANT POPULATION : PERIOD OF RESIDENCE, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 
1954. 


Prrsons Born OvTSIDE AUSTRALIA. 



























































Census, 30th June, 1947. Census, 30th June, 1954. 
‘ H Increase, 
Period of Residence. ' 1047-54. 
‘| Males. | Females. | Persons. Males. | Females. | Persons. 
i 
om Se i|- = S 
Under 1 year... = 16,660 93953 26,613 47,410 34,831 82,241 55,628 
1 year and under 2 years. . 4,116 | 4,953 9,069 32,198 27,093 59,291 50,222 
2 years and under 3 years '| 2,124 1,322 35446 65,289 39,330 | 104,619 103,173 
3 years and under 4 years |, 822 462 1.284 |) 71,119 50,341 121,460 120,376 
4 years and under 5 years j 671 319 990 87,582 62,191 149,773 148,783 
ee oo — 
i ' 
Total under 5 years 24,393 17,009 41,402 |, 303,598 | 213,786 | 517,384 || 475,982 
as _————} cee! [2 oy 
5 years and under 6 years | 2,217 1,238 3.455 | 64,570 45,401 109,971 106,516 
6 years and under 7 years 2.374 1.827 4,201 21,514 15,418 36,932 32,731 
7 years and under 8 years |} 3,608 i 3,032 6,640 }i 9.446 7,883 17,329 10,659 
8 years and under 9 years 7.966 ; - 6,803 14,769 }) 
9 years and under ro years 6.270 4,166 10.436 | 15.673 12,523 28.196 ||—~ 23.285 
to years and under 15 years 13,507 12.769 26,276 ji J 
I \——— = 
Total 5 years and under | 
15 years os 35,942 29,835 65,777 |, 111,203 81,225 | 192,428 126,651 
7 al t 
1§ years and over oa 345,039 270.399 615,438 |; 306,202 247,809 | 554,011 ||~ 61,427 
Not Stated we an 11.672 9.898 21,570 1 12,273 9.853 22,126 556 
Born outside Australia .. 417,046 | 327,541 | 744,187 | 733,276 | 552,673 |1,285,049 |} 541,762 
Born in Australia «+ 113,380,324 13,454,847 /6,835,171 j3832,842 3,887,739 }7,700,581 |) 865,410 
! | 
Total . ++ |}39797,370 {3,781,988 {7,579,358 | 4,546,118 14,440,412 [8,986,530 | 1,407,172 











NoTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


6. Nationality——At 30th June, 1954, 8,582,509 persons (or 95.5 per cent. of the 
Australian population) were of British nationality (consisting of 85.7 per cent. born in 
Australia and 9.8 per cent. born outside), compared with 99.5 per cent. in 1947 (90.2 
per cent. Australian-born and 9.3 per cent. born outside Australia). Of the oversea- 
born population in 1954, 68.6 per cent. were British subjects, compared with 94.8 per 
cent. in 1947. The most numerous foreign nationals in Australia at 30th June, 1954 
were :—Italian, 89,785 persons; Dutch, 53,448; Polish, 49,732; German, 31,448 ; 
Yugoslav, 18,120 ; Greek, 17,843 ; Ukrainian, 17,234 ; and Latvian, 17,223. 
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POPULATION : NATIONALITY (i.e., ALLEGIANCE), AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 


(ExcLupInc FuLi-BLoop ABOBRIGINALS.) 



























































| Census, 30th June, 1947. Census, 30th June, 1954. a 
Nationality. ; picid 

' Males. ‘ Females.! Persons. Males. ' Females. | Persons. |: 

Be Be wh pA A Se i et 

British (a)— i i 
Bornin Australia _..._ [13,380,324 13,454,847 [6,835,171 {39812,842 13,887,739 17,700,581 865,410 
Rorn outside Australia. . 387,767 | 317,767 | 705,534 i 484,641 397,287 | 881,928 \ 176,394 

1 
Total, British on \>r768:09: 3,772,614 {7,540,705 (4297-483 283,026 {8-582,509 1,041,804 
Fureign— ‘ ' | 
American (U.S.) ll 2474 | 877 3,351 3.761 1,959! 5,720 |} 2,369 
Austrian ive a 376 | 280 656 |! 1,859 1,696 1 3.555 2,899 
Chinese ing oe 4.329 . §29 4,858 5,010 931 5,941 | 1,083 
Czechoslovak ~ 239 | 135 | 374 1! 4,958 | 2,280 | 7,238 | 6,864 
Dutch ie 1,408 593 2,001 30,509 ' 22,939} 53,448 51,447 
Estonian ws ws 159 96 255 \ 2,720 2,581 | 5,301 5,046 
French ass oe 770 | 551 1,321 1,908 1,624 3,532 2,211 
German - Oe 1,669 | 692 2.361 \l 17.262 14.186 | 31.448 29.087 
Greek 5% ‘id 3,720 { 784 4,504 j) 11,415 6,428 17,843 13,339 
Hungarian. a 154 173 327 |i _§,910 3,746 9,656 9,329 
{talian aie ws 5.473 1,699 7.172 1) 64,448 28,344 89,785 82,613 
Latvian ae ea 36 25 61 \ 9,160 8,063 17,223 17,162 
Lithuanian... ost 230 15 38 4.854, 3,246 § 8,100 8,062 
Norwegian .. a 685 } 60 745 { 1.413 297 1,710 965 
Polish a ss 839 721 1,560 }, 29,524 20,208 | 49,732 48,172 
Romanian... 2 39 | 31 Jo |i 871 519 1,390 1,320 
Russian Se ai 333 210 543 || 2,179 2,077 | 4,256 3,713 
Swiss a : | 321 127 448 925 ! 696 | 1,621 1,173 
Ukraintan as ae ‘ia re I 9.867 7,367 17,234 17,234 
Yugoslav - ee 1,753 343 2,096 || 11,629 6,491 18,120 16,024 
Other Foreign aa 3,292 672 3,964 | 8,880 35343 12,223 8,259 
Stateless ae i 1,187 | 761 1,948 | 22,580 16,365 38,945 36,997 
Total, Foreign os 29,279 | 9,374 38,653 |} 248,635 | 155,386 | 404,021 365,368 
| 
——_—|— -- |- ——-| -———_: -— —|--——- 
Total. ++ |139797,370 |3,781,988 |7,579,358 1[#546,188 '4:440,412 8,986,530 {1,407,172 
t 








(a) “ Irish ’’ nationality is included with “ British’ nationality for the purpose of this table. 


7. Religion At the 1921 Census 92,258 persons in Australia, or 1.7 per cent., 
gave no reply to this question, but at the Censuses of 1933, 1947 and 1954, when the public 
was informed there was no legal obligation to answer this question, 848,948 persons, 
(12.8 per cent.), 824,824 (10.9 per cent.) and 855,819 (9.5 per cent.), respectively, 
gave no reply. Of males 10.3 per cent., and of females 8.7 per cent., did not state their 
religion in 1954. 


Of those who stated their religion, the greatest numerical increase during the inter- 
censal period between 1947 and 1954 was recorded by the Roman Catholic and Catholic 
combined. This group was followed closely by Church of England, and then Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Lutheran in that order. Amongst the denominations with the largest 
numbers of adherents, the greatest proportional increases were recorded by Roman 
Catholic and Catholic combined, 30.0 per cent. ; Presbyterian, 16.9 per cent. ; Church 
of England, 15.3 per cent.; and Methodist, 12.2 per cent. The largest proportional 
increase was that of the Lutheran denomination, 73.7 per cent. 


At the 1954 Census, as at earlier censuses, 99 per cent. of those who stated their 
celigion professed the Christian faith. Between 1947 and 1054 the number who stated 
they were of non-Christian religion increased by 50 per cent., while those specifically 
stating they had no religion decreased by 10 per cent. 
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POPULATION : RELIGION, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 


(Exciuprxe ForL-sLoop ABORIGINALS.) 





' 


















































i je 
| Census, 30th June, 1947. | Census, 30th June, 1954. | 
ae n os Increase, 
Religion. ; 1947-54. 
| Males. | Females. | Persons. Males. { Females. | Persons. 
' 
Christian— | i 
Baptist + - | 53-197 | 60,330 | 113,527 60,048 67,396 | 127.444 || 13,917 
Brethren F se 5,807 7.195 13,002 7,511 8 893 16,404 1 3,402 
Catholic, Roman (a) .. || 335,241 | 294,957 | 630,198 | 414,719 | 347,383 | 762,102 }} 131,904 
Catholic (a). . -. i} 448,959 | 507.581 | 956,540 | 635,308 | 664,486 11,299,884 {| 343,344 
Church of Christ «= |} 33,276 38,495 FUG 7h 37,880 42,484 80,364 3,593 
Church of Envland .F |1-480,527 1,476,505 [2,957,032 | 1,709,197 |1,699,653 |3,408,850 jf 451,518 
Congregational af 20.364 33,879 63.243 32,508 36.944 69,452 6,209 
Greek Orthodox oe fl (0) (d) (b) 44,382 30,363 745745 (d) 
Lutheran ne Si 34,854 32,037 66,891 60,306 55,872 116,178 \ 49,287 
Methodist as | 425,745 | 445,680 | 871,425 | 478,605 | 499,328 | 977,933 }] 106,508 
Presbyterian .. te 366.892 | 376,648 | 743,540 | 429.798 | 439.444 | 869,242 |} 125,702 
Protestant (undefined) . . 36,708 36,562 73,270 48,539 46,877 95,416 22,146 
Salvation Army ~. |i 57,542 20,030 37,572 20,304 22,534 42,838 | 3266 
Seventh Dav Adventist |: 7,453 10,097 17,550 11,166 14,163 25,329 7:779 
Other (incInding Christian g { | 
undefined) . . . 27,492 | 29,883 | 57,375 31,957 | 35,616] 67,573 10,198 
Total, Christian .. | 3,303,057 13,369,879 |6,672,936 | 1,022,318 14,011,436 8,033,754 1,360,818 
Non-Christian— | 
Hebrew oe as 16,426 15,593 32,019 24,548 23,888 48,436 16,417 
Other os on 3,736 807 45543 45,910 1,471 6,381 1,838 
{ \ 

Total, Non-Christian 20,162 16,400 36,562 29,458 25,359 54,817 4 18,255 
Indefinite ie oF 0.838 8,870 | 18,708 10.038 8.418 | 18,456 | ~252 
No Religion a ac 18,888 7,440 26,328 | | 16,652 7,032 23,084 — 2,644 
No Reply . «I 445,425 | 379,399 |,824,824 | 467,652 | 388,167 | 855,819 30,995 

Total. «+ 113,797,370 [3,781,988 |7,579:358 | 4.546.118 |4,440,412 |8,986,530 |1,407,172 

(a) So described in indivi tual Census Schetules, (b) Nat available. 


NorE.—wAinus sign (~—) denotes decrease. 


8. Industry.—In the following table the male and female populations of Australia 
at the 1954 Census are classified according to the industry in which they are usually 
engaged. Persons usually engaged in industry are regarded as being “in the work 
force,” while the remainder of the population, which at the 1954 Census comprised 
5,284,508 persons, is classified as not being in the work force. The term “in the work 
force ” includes persons of all ages who are employers, self-employed or working on their 
own account, wage and salary earners, unpaid helpers engaged in industry, and those 
who usually work for their living but who have lost their jobs. 

Persons who do not earn their living by doing work for monetary reward, such as 
children, housewives, full-time students, retired persons, pensioners and permanent 
inmates of institutions, are regarded as not being in the work force. 

On the average, 63 in every 100 of the male population and 19 in every 100 of the 
female population were in the work force, or in other words there were, in 1954, 3.4 males 
‘to every female in the work force. 

Of the total males in the work force those engaged in Manufacturing represented 
the largest proportion, namely 28.0 per cent., followed next in order by those in Primary 
Production, 16.1 per cent.; Commerce, 13.6 per cent.; Building and Construction, 
11.3 per cent.; Public Authority (n.e.i.) and Professional Activities, 9.1 per cent. ; 
and Transport and Storage, 8.4 per cent. 

As with males, females in the work force were engaged mainly in Manufacturing, 
26.9 per cent.; followed next in order by those in Commerce, 22.5 per cent. ; Public, 
Authority (n.e.i.) and Professional Activities, 22.0 per cent.; and Amusement, Hotels, 
Cafés, Personal Service, etc., 14.8 per cent. 
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POPULATION CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRY: AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 
30th JUNE, 1954. 


(ExoLupixse FULL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 








| " 
: { y Persons. 
Industry Group and Sub-group. + Males. Females. Proportlon 


af Number. oe Ot Total. = 
’ “(Per cent.) 
ae ee foarte eave 


I a 





Primary Production— 
10,003 126 | 10,129 

















1 
i 
i 
Fishing, Hunting and Trapping ‘ O.11 
A-riculture, Mixed Farming { 220,196 12,172 232,308 2.59 
Grazing se i 115,162 8,714 ; 123,876 1.38. 
Dairying + 100,553 1,004} 111,557 1.24 
Forestry es 2% aa 15,279. 67 | 15,346 | so 17 
Total aos <3 +6 | 467,193, 32,083 __ 32,083 | __ 493,276 5-49 
Mining and Quarrying ___ 60,310 ~__ 1,061 61,371 | 0.68 
Manufacturing— 
Founding, Engineering and Metal. | 
working +e | 229,431 32,305 | 261,736 2.91 
Manufacture, Assemb! ly and Repair of 
Ships, Vehicles, Parts and Acces- : 
sories | 132,653 6,463 139,116 1.55 
Textile and Fibrous Materials (not 
Dress) 27,601 26,182 53,783 0.60 
Clothing and Knitted Goods (inetading | 
NeedJeworking) 23,144 73,367 96,511 1.07 
Food, Drink and Tobacco . 117,088 27,927 145,015 1.61 
Sawmilling and Manufacture of Wood 
Products ws 53,252 ‘2,136 551388 0.62 
Paper and Paper Products, Printing, . 
Bookbinding and Ehotoprenhy oe 53,953 18,770 725723 0.81 
Other and Undefined ; «| 163,146 39,913 | _ 203,059 2.26 
Total se ~ 800,268 _227,¢ 063 7,027,331 11.43 
Electricity, Gas, Water eae Sanitary aaa 
Services Production, Supply and ; 
Maintenance at os -- | 69,554 4,096 73,650 0.82 
Building and Construction— 7 ~ 
Construction and Repair of Buildings | 196,205 25452 198,657 2.21 
Construction Works pene: than Build- 
ings) . 125,624 1,341 126,965 1.41 
Total es ea -. | 321,829 3,793 325,622 | 3.62 
Transport and Storage— rT) ens vanes 
Road Transport and Storage -- ! 92,976 4,486 97,462 1.038 
Shipping and Loading and Discharg- 
ing Vessels... : 55,935 * 2,182 58,117 0.65 
Rail and Air Transport + O1,675 8,031 99,706 T.a1 
Total | 24 ~ 240,586 14,699 | 255,285. 2.84 
Communication F | 63,802 16,748 | 80,550 ~ 0.90 
Finance and Property ; Business Ser- ' { 
vices (n.e.i.) Par -. | 64,366 34,278 98,644 1.10 
Commerce + 387,558 | 189,913 | 577,471 6.43 
Public Authority (n.< ei. ‘i) and Professional ' 
Activities ‘ 260,406 186,443 446,849 4-97 
Amusement, Hotels, Cafés, Personal | 
Service, ete. | 99,003 125,486 | 224,489 2.50 
Other, Inadequately_ Described or Not i 
Stated ++ | __ 27,745 | __9,739 | __ 37,484 0.42 
Persons in the Work F Force .. | 2,856,620 | 845,402 | 3,702,022 41.20 


Persons not in the Work Force .. | 1,689,498 | 3,595,010 
Total Population 4,546,118 | 4,440,412 


4032/55.—19 


5,284,508 58.80 
8,986,530 100.00 
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9. Occupational Status.—The term “‘ occupational status” has been substituted 
for ‘‘ grade of occupation ” formerly in use, and it relates to the capacity in which persona 
are engaged in the various branches of industry. 


While the numbers of employers and of persons self-employed at the 1954 Census 
showed increases of approximately 13 per cent. and 6 per cent., respectively, as compared 
with 1947, the number of employees increased by slightly more than 20 per cent., 
and in 1954 constituted nearly 80 per cent. of the total work force, as compared with 
77 per cent. in 1947. Employers and self-employed combined constituted 17.8 per cent. 
ef the work force in 1954 as compared with 19.0 per cent. in 1947. 


POPULATION : OCCUPATIONAL STATUS, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 
(ExciupiIna FuLi-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


























Census, 30th June, 1947. | Census, 30th June, 1954. 
0 hi Ses ene i Increase. 
ccupational Status. ' 1947-54. 
| Males. | Females. | Persons. Males. | Females. | Persons. 
= ail =e, iors oes 
In Work Force— 
At Work— 
Employer .. af 196,932 24,357 | 221,289 220,407 30,028 | 250,435 29,146 
Self-employed .. | 342,650 | 44,487 | 387,137 |} 358,746 | 51,436 | 410,182 23,045 
Employee (on wage or 
salary) .. .. 1,827,072 | 620,421 12,447,493 |l2,211,916 | 737-488 12,949,404 5OI,g1i 
Helper (not on wage or | 
salary) .. 7 | 24,227 4,498 28,725 18,342 | 9,866 28.208 —517 
Total at Work .. |2,390,881 | 693,763 [3,084,644 |/2,809,411 | 828,818 [3.638.229 || 553,585 
Not at Work (a) .. | 66,009 16,765 82,774 40,913 13,953 54,866 1] — 27,908 
Not Stated a . 22,379 6,634 29,013 6.296 2.631 8,927 |] —20,086 
i 
Total in Work Force |:2,479,269 } 717,162 }3,196,431 [12,856,620 | 845,402 {3,702,022 || 505,591 
i 
Not in Work Force ‘Ix,318,101 |3,064,826 14,382,927 |]1,689,498 |3,595,010 [5,284,508 || gor,581 
\ 
_—_“+_ Jf} | ———]} 
i 
Grand Total on {13797370 3,781,988 17,579,358 {14,546,118 14,440,412 18,986,530 [11,407,172 














(a) Includes persons who were (1) unable to secure employment ; (2) temporarily laid off from their 
jobs ; or (3) not actively seeking work at the time of the Census on account of sickness or accident, 
industrial dispute, resting between iobs or for any other reason. 


NotE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


10. Other General Characteristics—Questions asked at the 1933 Census regarding 
orphanhood, and the ability to read and write a foreign language (of persons who could 
not read and write English), were not asked on the schedules of the 1947 Census. The 
question on dependent children asked at the 1947 Census was not asked in 1954, and 
information supplied in 1954 in reply to the question on race has not yet been tabulated. 

The latest data published in respect of the first two questions appear, therefore, on 
pp. 482 and 487 of Official Year Book No. 36, and of the last two on pp. 326 and 327 of 
Official Year Book No. 41. 


§ 8. Dwellings. 


1. Number of Dwellings—In addition to the questions relating to the personal] 
particulars of the individual members of the household there were a number of important 
questions on the Census Schedule designed to elicit information concerning the 
dwellings in which the population was housed at the date of the Census. For information 
obtained at the 1933 and 1947 Censuses see Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 557 to 571. 
The following tables relate to the 1947 and 1954 Censuses. For the purpose of the 
Census, a “ dwelling ” is any habitation occupied by a household group living together 
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as a domestic unit, whether comprising the whole or only part of a building. The term 
has therefore a very wide reference, and includes, in addition to houses and flats, a great 
variety of dwellings ranging from a single-roomed shack to a multi-roomed hotel or 
institution. 


The following table shows the number of occupied and unoccupied dwellings in 
the urban and rural areas of Australia at 30th June, 1954. (For definitions of ‘‘ urban ” 
and “‘ rural” see para. 4, page 574. As explained therein, the boundaries of the Metro- 
politan Urban and other divisions of State differ from census to census, and consequently 
accurate comparison cannot be made between figures for corresponding divisions. More- 
over, the inclusion in the Other Urban Division in 1954 of the larger towns not 
separately incorporated has further reduced comparability. These factors should 
be borne in mind when referring to tables in this section showing divisions of State. 


Occupied dwellings are classified into private and other dwellings (see para. 2, page 
598, for definitions of ‘‘ private” and ‘‘ other” dwellings). The term “ unoccupied 
dwellings” is not synonymous with vacant houses and flats available for occupancy, 
but refers mainly to ‘‘ week-end ”’, holiday and other dwellings whose usual occupants 
were temporarily absent on the night of the Census. Newly-completed dwellings awaiting 
occupancy are also included. Examination of the geographical distribution of such 
“unoccupied dwellings ” indicates that for the most part they were temporarily un- 
occupied, or located in rural areas other than towns with a population of 1,000 persons _ 
or more. 


The total number of occupied dwellings in Australia at the Census of 30th June, 
1954, showed an increase of 24.8 per cent. over the corresponding figure for the 1947 
Census, compared with an increase of 18.6 per cent. in population. Occupied private 
dwellings increased by 25.1 per cent. and occupied dwellings other than private by 
7.8 per cent. At the 1954 Census 98.4 per cent. of the total occupied dwellings in 
Australia were private dwellings, compared with 98.2 per cent. in 1947. Percentage 
increases in total occupied dwellings over 1947 figures in each State and Territory were :— 
New South Wales 22.3 per cent., Victoria 25.3 per cent., Queensland 24.7 per cent., 
South Australia 27.7 per cent., Western Australia 30.5 per cent., Tasmania 26.1 per cent., 
Australian Capital Territory 96.9 per cent. and Northern Territory 27.1 per cent. 


Unoccupied dwellings increased by 139 per cent. 
DWELLINGS : AUSTRALIA, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1954. 


(Exctupmse DweEtiines Ocovrrep SoLELY By FULL-BLOOop ABORIGINALS.) 























i \ 
| Occupied. | Unoccupied. 
Ls eee Sises = 
Division. | \ | fo | " ti 
roporti 
| Private. | sera | ropiirdions Number. of ‘Total 
| | Number. , of Total , ii 
+ Dwellings. 
a oe ec ee ee 
Urban— t % | % 
Metropolitan | 1,309,188 | 19,203 ie 1,328,391 55-81 32,984 29.30 
Other ; 568,679 = 9,075 | 577,754; 24.27 33.477 29.73 
Rural - | 465,554 8,654 i 
f 
4 


! 

474,208 19.92 con 46,133 40.97 
at 
i 





Total .. 1 2,343,421 ' 36,932 | 2,380,353 . 100.00 172.55 | 100.00 
i ; | 
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The total numbers of occupied and unoccupied dwellings in each State and Terri- 
tory at the Censuses of 1947 and 1954 were as follows :— 


DWELLINGS : STATES, 1947 AND 1954. 
(Exciupixe DwELurnes OccuPreD SOLELY BY FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS,) 


Census, 30th June, 1947. | Census, 30th June, 1954. 
State or Territory. 


Occupied. j Unoccupied.} Occupied. | Unoccupied. 








New South Wales .. Be S5 746,343 17,392 912,877 42,831 
Victoria .. ts es os 527,406 1¥,412 660,690 27,491 
Queensland wa 6 Ss 272,045 9,647 339,328 21,473 
South Australia... “ * 168,538 3547 215,301 8,524 
Western Australia . ee ws 124,767 2,606 162,823 6,614 
Tasmania . z ae oe 62,484 2,351 78,789 5,288 
Northern Territory | : a 2,697 34 3,427 47 
Australian Capital Territory | be 3,615 52 7,118 326 

Total - ++ | 1,907,895 47,041 | 2,380,353 | 112,594 





2. Class of Dwelling.—The dwellings in which the people are housed comprise private 
dwellings such as private houses, shares of private houses, flats, apartments, rooms, 
etc., and dwellings other than private, such as hotels, boarding houses, charitable 
institutions, ete. 


Private dwellings comprise private houses (including sheds, huts, garages, eto. 
used for dwelling purposes), shares of private houses, flats, and rooms, apartments, 
etc. In previous censuses dwellings returned on the Schedules as sheds, huts, garages, 
etc. were included with private houses. In the Census of 1954, particulars of these 
dwellings have been tabulated separately, but are linked with private houses to preserve 
continuity with past census results. Separate particulars were shown in the 1947 
Census publications for private houses which were shared by two or more family units 
and for which only one Householder’s Schedule was received, but in 1954 these dwellings 
were included with private houses. 


Share of private house is a portion of a shared private house which is occupied 
separately and for which portion a separate Householder’s Schedule was furnished, 


Flat is part of a house or other building which can be completely closed off and 
which includes both cooking and bathing facilities. 


Other private dwelling is an apartment, room(s), ete., which is part of a ee 
but is not a self-contained unit. 


Dwellings other than private include hotels, boarding houses, lodging houses, hostels, 
hospitals, educational, religious and charitable institutions, defence and penal estab- 
lishments, etc. . 


It is desirable when considering the question of housing to exclude those forms 
of accommodation which do not represent the normal housing conditions associated 
with family life, and the statistics which follow relate mainly to private dwellings only. 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS ACCORDING TO CLASS, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 


(Exctuppia Dweiimes Ocourren SoLeny By FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


Class of Occupied 
Dwelling. 









in 
i Census, 30th June, 1947.(a) i Census, 30th June, 1954.(a) | 
ees cial — l 
1, Urban. ! t Urban. "Increase, 
\ i i Total, |) 1947-54 
i Metro- Other. a Metro- Oth | ivi tuts. | 

politan. . politan. _ ‘ 


Private House(o)— 














a 
| 









Cress 


; 





































House : 6 1,067,674] 506,128! 433,06912,006,871 } 
Shed, Tiut, ete. } ca i 14,259) 12,276 6| 22,6131 49,248}' 437,967 
Total .. ane , , | 1 518,404} 455,682|2,056,010}| 437,967 
Share of Private Hower 72,724) 19,627, 5 22,7471 7,125} 107,216 1,205 
Flat 94,822] 12,697 20,7841 2,033] 127,420)| 16,027 
Other s5704 3,855 6,744] 7141 §2,766]) 14,605 
Total Private Dyelk: | 
ings ; 961,487) 326,077 1,309,188] $68,679] 465,554/2,343,4211 469,798 
Caretaker’s Quarters .. [| 1,110} 279 264 194) 1,456 — 285 
Hotel 7 Ae "686 1,776 2,457 2,015 6,192 124 
Boarding House, etc. 15,302 4,120 1,041) 19,271|| ~1,910 
Educational Institution 449 488 251 1,262 134 
Religious — Institution 
ee etneatonel) 85 a 197 49 
ospi Se es 543; 517 353 1,429 —-75 
Charitable Institution 
(other than Bore) 206) 107| 104 510 104 
Other : 552 | 1,091) 4,672 6,615 4,767 
‘Total Dwellings Other 
than Private 19,933 9,075}  8,654| 36,932 2,660 
Total Occupied Vaated casuctea 
Dwellings +. |) 981,420 : 1,328,391] 577,754! 474,208|2,380,353]! 472,458 
{ 
Total Occupied | 
Dwellings per nl | 
square mile 3 71.92 592-88) 123.44 | 0.16 


Wagon, Van, etc. (in- 
cluding campers-out) 


(a) See letterpress on p. 571 regarding comparability as between Censuses. 
houses for which only one Householder’s Schedule was received. 





feaes| 






11,684 





36u) 


2,693 51380 











(6) Incivdes ehared private 
(c) Portion of a shared private house 


which ts occupied separately and for which portion a separate Householder’s Schedule was received. 


NoTeE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


3. Population According to Class of Dwelling, etc.—The following table shows the 
number of the various classes of occupied dwellings at the Censuses of 1947 and 1954, 
together with the number of inmates therein. 


Of the total population in 1954, 92.52 per cent. were living in private dwellings— 
housea, flats, apartments, rooms, etc.—whilst 672,168 persons, or 7.48 per cent. of the 
population, spent the night in other than private dwellings, or on ships, trains or aircraft, 


er were camping 


out. 
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OCCUPIED DWELLINGS, ETC. AND INMATES, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 


(ExcLupiIne FuLL-BLoop ABORIGINALS AND DWELLiInes OccuPrep SoLELY BY THEM.) 





\ | 


























Census, 30th June, 1947. Census, 30th June, 1954. 
Tnmates. Tnmates. 
Particulars. Number Number 
' of ' of 
Dwellings. Propor- || Dwellings. Propor- 
Number. | _ tion of Number. | tion of 
Total. Total. 
; % % 
Private House(a)— ‘ 
House ane 2 618.05 2,006,871|7,449,088] 82.90 
Shed, Hut, etc. os }s 18,052/6,323,621 83.43{ 49,148| 134,077 1.49 
Total... ws 1,618,05216,323,621| 83.43 ||2,056,019|/7,583,165| 84.39 
Share of Private House (b) 106,011 303,996, 4-01|] 107,216] 290,579} 3.23 
Flat’... ie wis II1I,399] 316,115 4-17|| 127,420) 329,265 3.66 
Other .. ay oa 38,161} 83,028 I.10]} 52,766} 111,353 1.24 
Total Private Dwellings || 1,873,623|7,026,760] 92.71]|2,343,421|8,314,362| 92.52 
Dwellings Other than Private 34,272 | 520,204 6.86}] 36,932| 618,744 6.89 








Total Occupied Dwellings || 1,907,895|7,546,964| 99.571/2,380,353/8,933,106] 99.41 





Wagon, Camp, ete. + 5,873] 13,791 0.18} 11,684] 30,055 0.33 
Migratory(c) a 18,603 0.25 ss 23,369 0.26 














Total... a ay 7:579.358) 100.00 es 8,986,530] 100.00 
\ 
(a) Includes shared private houses for which only one Householder’s Schedule was received, 


(2) Portion of a shared private house which is occupied separately and for which portion a separate 
Householder’s Schedule was received. (c) Shipping. railway and air travellers. 








4. Occupied Private Dwellings——{i) Afaterial of Outer Walls. In the following 
table occupied private dwellings are classified according to the material of which the 
outer walls were built. 


Wood has been the most extensively used material in the construction of the outer 
walls, followed by brick and fibro-cement, and in 1954 the respective percentages for 
Australia for occupied private dwellings for which the material of the outer walls was 
specified were—wood, 44.4 per cent., brick, 33.5 per cent. and fibro-cement, 12.7 per 
cent. The latter has shown a most spectacular increase since 1933 when the proportion 
was 1.6 per cent. (23,696 dwellings), compared with 6.3 per cent. in 1947 (117,631 
dwellings). The proportions of both brick and wooden dwellings have shown small 
decreases since 1947. The numbers of dwellings of all other materials except fibro- 
cement and concrete have decreased. Brick dwellings in 1954 represented 51.5 per 
cent. of all occupied private dwellings in the Metropolitan Urban Divisions, whilst in 
the Other Urban and Rural Divisions wooden dwellings predominated, the percentages 
of such dwellings being 60.0 per cent. and 59.4 per cent. respectively. 
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OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MATERIAL OF 
OUTER WALLS, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 


(ExcLuprxc DweLiines Occurrep SoLeLy By FULL-BLOoD ABORIGINALS.) 
V ‘ \| 


; Census, 30th June, 1947-(a) j Census, 3cth June, :¢54.(a) : 
: : \\ 


po 0g aie ee a 




















Material of 4 Urban, 4 Urban. Increase, 
Outer Walls. '_ Total, \ 1 Total, Vt947-54. 
Rural. pe \ <a Rural. | pas ( 
Metro- tralia. etro- Talia. 
politan. | Other. | ‘ politan, | Other. 
Brick 551,618] 60,215 ara 6£0.012'' 674,165] 60,254} 25,089! 785,50€}| 135,490 
Stone 36,714, 13,409] 37,573} 87,096! 35,907| 18,049] 33,604 87,56c/|— 136 
Concrete 19.442 5.401| 13,283] 29,1361 24,299] 13.497] 13,639] 51,435]! 22,209 
Wood 315,567] 204,863} 364,221] 884,651) 422,01c] 341,145, 276,584! 1,039,739] 155,088 
tron, Tin -3 6,087} 14,49t) 45,347] 65,932 7,387} 19,652] 31,177|  58,21€}|— 7,716 
Fibro-cement .. 31,924{ 23,586; 62,121] 117,6311| 140,542] 84,835} 71,176) 296,553}| 178,922 
Calico, Canvas, 

Hessian 656 1,539] 13,255} 15,450 426 1,843 5,446 7:715\|— 75735 
Uther 45430 1,774 9,902| 16,106 3.644 2,686) 7;750| 14,08} — 2,026 
Not Stated 4,049 782 2,178 elo 808) 718 1,089 2,615}11— 4,394 

Total 961,487) 326,077) 586,059 1573,623ll7 300,188 568,679] 465,55412,343,421|| 469,798 





(a) See letterpress on p. 571 regarding comparability as between Censuses. 
NOTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


(ii) Number of Rooms. For Census purposes, the kitchen and any permanently 
enclosed sleep-out were included in the number of rooms in the dwelling, but the 
bathroom, pantry, laundry and storehouse were excluded unless generally used for 
sleeping. 

Excluding houses with rooms unspecified, private houses of four, five and six rooms 
represented 78.3 per cent. of the total number of private houses in Australia at 30th 
June, 1954, compared with 79.2 per cent. in 1947, and three-quarters of the total increase 
in the number of private houses since 1947 consisted of houses containing these numbers 
of rooms. Houses of seven and more rooms also showed substantial increases. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF ROOMS, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 


(Exotupinae DweELLines OccuPiep SOLELY By FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.} 





Census, 30th June, 1947.(a) Census, 30th June, 1954.(a) 





Number of 





























Rooms(6) per Private Share of Total Pri Share of Total 
i Prive + rivate 3 wr 5 
Dwelling. 1! House. | Private) wat. | other. | Private | douse. | Private) iat, | Other. | Private 
(c) (d) ings. (ce) (d) ings. 
Merropourran URBAN. * 

mh. 4 2,913 9,547 1,055, 11,263 24,775) 513831 9,353} 678} 15,186; 39,600 
2.. . | 5.493} 17,360 5,850 13,035] 41,7381 17,177! «17,018, 5,723) 16,126, 56,044 
3.. - i 27,929, 18,433! 20,505 51495} 72,302}! 39,25] 18,164, 21,614 7,841, 86,869 
+ - HF 153,385, 3,917] 37,406 1,923] 206,631! 192,237} 13,477 40,911 3,176) 249,801 
5.. : 271,401| 7,776, 20,338, 508) 300,023]) 377,643 9,176; 23,221 1,175} 411,215 
6.. 203,942, 3,539 6,967 210} 214,658]; 302,004 51734 9,073) 5941 317,405 
7. 61,279, 1,106, 1,572 35} 63,992 96,252 2,095 2,098! 193} 100,638 
8.. 20,078 317 470° 9} 20,874]! 31,608! 879 685} 92| 33,254 
9... ate 6,888) 103 147, t 7,139|{ 10,562 204 213 4t 11,086 
1o and Over 5,826 49 86 ae 5,961): 8,841 Irl 83 14 9,049 
Not Stated .. | 1.544] 577) 426784! 3,331 I 976 1,083, 304} 870! 3.723 
‘Total Private » iz os i ; 

Dwellings . | 760,678 eneih 94.822! 33,263] 961,487] 1.081.934! 77:344 _104.603 45,308 1,300,188 
Average num- | or, Ta { _ | : H 
ber of Re om=5 j ' ! { 
per Private | ' \ 

Dwelling .. 5.281 3.15 4.07 2.02! 4.89 5.34 3.37 4.16 2.15 5.00 


(a) See letterpress on p. 57x regarding comparability as between Censuses. 
permanently enclosed sleep-out, but does not include bathroom, pantry, laundry or storehouse, unless generally 


used for sleeping. 


Householder’s Schedule was received. 


(5) Includes kitchen and 


(c) Includes houses, sheds, huts, etc., and shared private houses for which only one 


(d) Portion of a shared private house which is occupied separately 
and for which portion a separate Householder’s Schedule was received. 
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OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFTED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF ROOMS, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954—<conlinued, 











Census, 30th June, 1947.(a) | Census, 30th June, 1954.(a) 
poe of | 
ooms(&) per Pri Share of Total 1 . Share of Total 
. + Private eat es Private re $ 
Dwelling. | rouse. | Brivate | wat, | Other. | Private i) wouse. | PFivate| iat. | other. | Private 
; O | @ ings. | (| (a) | ings, 





OtoeR URBAN. 





























































































Ir. 3,788) 2,418 oe 5:693 2,232 81 1,068, 9,074 
2.. 5,014 4,785 12,099 11,669; 5.446 1,453 2,374] 20,942 
3-- 10,860 4,903 19,952 20,429 5,854 5,121 1,907) 33,311 
re 61,611 3,902 79,574]} 98,504 4,254 7,910) 899) 111,567 
5s. 107,482 2,208 112,383]} 186,088 2,565 4,098 293} 193,044 
6.. 69,714 873 73,4271) 132,573 1,399 1,522 84] 135,578 
Tee 20,211 249 20,646 41,306] 485 392 24{ 42,267 
8.. 6,470 77 6,607 13,373 163 112 6} 13,654 
9.. a 2,158 29 2,207; 45336 5€ 28 6 4,426 
to and over... 1,543 13 12 ~ 1,568 3,20€ 3° 12 3 3,255 
Not Stated .. 1,047) 167] 68 85 1,367 1,165 261 55) 80] 1,561 
Total Private 
Dwellings.. j| 289,898] 19,627] 12,697| 3,855) 326,077] 518,404; 22,747, 20,784 6,744| 568,679 
Average ntim- ras = 3 
ber of Roomsd 
per Private 
Dwelling .. 5.12 3.15 3-99 2.30) 5.18 3.31 2,61 5.04 
I.. 23,308 12,976 544 10) 13,612 
2.. 21,942 16,271 1,297 157 17,900 
3-- 37,929, 27,458 1,698 535 29,898 
4. 134,898 89,397 1,553 727 91,852 
5.. 163,621 128,313 987 382 129,734 
6.. 110,130 99,843 53¢ 157| 100,539 
7-- 41,390 43,694 208 35 43,938 
8.. 16,619) 19,111 98) 9 19,220 
ehadower: : ees Ber 3 ; pee 
I - 7,095) 2759 20) 3: »783 
Not Stated... 3,955 2,328 169 15) 2,522 
Total Private : 
Dwellings 567,476} 13,660 3,880 455,682 75125 2,033) 465,554 
Average num- 
ber of Roomsb 
per Private i 
Dwelling .. 4.90 3-23 3-95 2.66 4.85) 5-19 3.62 4.00! 2.98 5.16 
Tora, AUSTRALIA. 
1.. 30, 5¢ a! 13,305 1,173| 12,379) 57,366]| 24,052 12,129] 769) 53,286 
2.. 32,449) 25,427 7,076} 14,745| 79,6971 - 45,117] 23,761) 7,333 94,886 
3-- 76,718) 26,944] 24,833) 6.723} 135.223 87,137) 25,716) = 27,27¢ 150,078 
4.. 349,894] 20,778) 43,430 2,495] 416,597|| 380,138 19,284] 49,548 453,220 
Sus 542,504 11,493 23.689] 631} 578.317!| 692,044/ 12.728] 27,701 733993 
6.. 383,786 4,982 8,016) 252) 397,036]! 534,470 7,663] 10,752 553.522 
Fa 122,880 1,539) 1.817 40{ 126,276]| 181,312 2,788 2,525 186,843 
8.. 43,167 457 567, 9| 44,200 64,092 1,130 806; 66,128 
9.. +: 15,135 152 173 I} 15,461 22,430] 341 244 23,062 
Io and over 14,464 88 100 “r 14,652 20,808: 163 98: 21,087 
Not Stated .. 6.546 846 520 886 8,798 4,469 1,513 374 7,316 
Total Private 
Dwellings... |/1,618,052{ 106,011] 111,399) 38,161 )1,873,623]/2,056,019] 107,216] 127,420) 52,76612,343,421 
Average num- ia 
ber of Roomsbd 
per Private 
Dwelling .. 5.12 3.16 4.06) 2.07 4.88 5.26; 3.38 4.14] 5 .04 
(a) See letterpress on p. $71 regarding comparability as between Censuses. (b) Inclodes kitchen and 
permanently enclosed sleep-out but does not include bathroom, pantry, laundry or storehouse, unless generally 
used for sleeping. (c) Includes houses, sheds, huts, etc., and shared private houses for which only one 
Householder’s Schedule was received. (d) Portion of a shared private house which is occupied separately 


and for which portion a separate Householder’s Schedule was received. 


DWELLINGS. 603 
(iii) Number of Inmates. A classification of occupied private dwellings according 
to the number of inmates is shown in the following table. 


For Australia as a whole private houses with four inmates were most numerous, 
followed very closely by those with two and three inmates in that order. 


An increase of nearly 51 per cent. (149,348 houses) in the number of private houses 
occupied by two inmates brought this group from third position in 1947 to second position 
in 1954. Houses with two inmates in 1954 constituted 22 per cent. of the total number 
of occupied private houses in Australia, about the same proportion as for houses with 
four inmates. In 1947 houses with two inmates constituted 18 per cent. of the total 
and houses with four inmates 21 per cent. Houses with three inmates constituted 
21 per cent. at both the 1947 and 1954 Censuses. The average number of inmates in 
private houses was 3.69 in 1954 compared with 3.91 in 1947. 


The number of private houses which were shared, and for each share of which a 
separate Housebolder’s Schedule was furnished, increased slightly between 1947 and 
1954, but the average number of inmates therein decreased from 2.87 to2.71. Separate 
particulars of shared houses for which only one Householder’s Schedule was furnished 
were not compiled in 1954. These particulars are included with private houses in all 
tables in this section. 


Flats and other classes of private dwellings increased in both numbers and total 
inmates, but the average number of inmates fell from 2.84 to 2.58 for flats and from 
2.18 to 2.11 for others. 


In flats those with two inmates and in other classes of occupied private dwellings 
those with one inmate predominated. 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 
OF INMATES, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 


(ExcLtupine DweE.Lincs OccurieD SOLELY By FULL-BLOoD ABORIGINALS.) 





Census, 30th June, 1954.(a) 





Number of 





























Census, 30th June, 1947.(a) |: 
{ 
i 





Share of | 























Tnmates per Private Share of Total Privat Total 
Dwelling. Private Private | 77'¥9" | private | a4, Private 
ee House. | Flat. Other. | Dwell if Tee: House, | Fiat. | Other. Dwell- 
(c) ings. ' (c) ing3. 
METROPOLITAN URBAN. 
‘ ! 
I 29.205 12,110 = 12,158 12,232, 65,705' 62,022 16,509 19,3451 19,203} 117,079 
2 135,257) 24,144, 33,104] 11,357, 203,862), 242,815] 26,497] 41,373, 14,30C] 324,985 
3 172,288} 17,901 25,646 5,689} 221,524! 241,859) 16,406 23,793 6,356} 288,408 
4 178,144! 10,193) 14,827 2,404, 205.563. 247,207] 9,917! 12,926 3,295] 273,345 
5. 117,858: 4,562 5,852 977' 129,209 153,006 4,449 45743 1,220] 163,427 
6.. 64,3851 2,096 2.051 339, 63,873" 75,493) 2,033] ~— 1,604! 488] 79,618 
re 32.669, 935 775 153' 34,532 33,245! 891 549! 218) 34,903 
8 16,973, 496, 308 70, 17,335 15,107) 445, 186: 125) 15,866 
9.- “s 6,913: 146 80 23' 7,149 5,933 115! 55{ 53; 6,206 
1o and over 6,938. 89 63 19 7,159 5:09"| 85) 290! “i 5,351 
1 ‘ 
= 4 eee 
Total Private . \ } | 1 
Dwellings. . |) 760,675' 72,724 94,822) 33,293, 961,487 1,081,933 asd 104,603 iat begicaes 
; ; : 
Total In- : ’ ‘ ' ‘ | 
mates .. [13,008,429 204,39°' 265,259 70,594 3,547,572 3,944,181, 204,571! 264,616 92,576:1,505,974 
' pec ee eee \ ‘ 
Average num- || ' { } ' | 
ber of In- \ ' 1 
mates _ per ! , j 
Private Dwel- | | 1 
ling 3-95: 2.8. 2-80! 2.12 3.69 3-65) aay 2.53: 2:08, 3.44 





(a) See letterpress on p. 571 regiurding comparability as between Censuses. {b) Includes houses, sheds, 
hats, etc., and shared private houses for which only one Householder’s Schedule was received. (ce) Portion 
ofa ahaa paves house which is occ ipied separately and for which portion a separate Householder’s Schedule 
was received. 
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OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NUMBER 








OF INMATES, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954 —continued. 





1 
Census, 30th June, 1947.(a) i 











Census. 3oth June. 1954.(a) 






























































































Number of ’ ies «Me me 
Inmates per | privat Share of | ! Total | pa. Share ot | Total 
Dwelling. |, be + Private Private Private. yy : Private 
i Flat. Other. Dwell- 1 a House. , Flat. , Other. Dwell- 
| ings. | ‘ | ings. 
OTHER URBAN. 
I i 
bes af 18,520, 1,229' g4xl 23,528) = 39,178, 1,009, 2,945 1,883} 48,615 
2. 53,774 6.1071 4,043 1.326] 65,250]! 112,952 3h 7,333 2,2UX} 129,727 
3-. i} 60,924 4,853) 3,328" 870] 69.975], 107,678, 5,085 1,389] 119,138 
4s 61,334! 2.318; 4241 66,967)) 110,022, 3-056, 3,161 756} 116,995 
3-- | 439519 477, 1,021 174, $519T  73,415t 479! 1,353) 278) 76,556 
6.. 24,827! 734, 406; 641 26,031]; 39,436! 557 132] 40,893 
ie {13.595 377, 2031 33} 14,208 18,961 2u1 51] 19,576 
&.. z 7,636 219 89 17 7.961 | 9,348 i 60 21 9,595 
9.. .. ft 3,266 69! 34! 4) 3:373I| 3,277 1 32 11] 3,876 
toand over... | 3.501} 64] 26} _ _2]_ _ 3593} 3,636) 17 12 3,708 
Total Private , i fl : 
Dwellings.. |) 289,898, 19,627] 12,697 __ 3,855] 326,077|| 518,404] _22,747|__20,784|_6,744| 568,679 
Total In- | 
mates .. 1,140,137, t 38,823'9,579]1.247.190]' 1.913,307 58,201 16.430|2,050,967 
Average num- | eh cee car a 
ber of In- | ‘ ! 
nates per | ' i | 
Private Dwel-; | ! | ' 
ling i | 3-93' : 3.06, 2 4 3.821] 3-69) 2.771 2.80) 2.44 3.61 
. ! : H 
Rurau. 
7 i ; ; 
Lic 6 »,330| 357| 1871 62,7961 46,108! 217 to] 47,394 
Zaks 105,800 1,190, 337, 111,115 } 88,412, 597 167] 91,074 
304 109,182} 1,050° 284) 113.960]; 86,142! 473 159] 88,308 
4-. 107,455 693} 116! 110.560]; 89,458. 381 134) 91,258 
5... 1 78,734) 335 731 80,263]! 84. 209 71 66,309 
6.. { 48,670; 155 21, 49,42311 39,762, 102 34{ 40,268 
2. } 27,531; 57 15] 27,886]i 20,749) 36 25] 20,995 
8.. 15,958! { 2 yy 16,143 10,788! To! I4f 10,902 
9.. - 6.487; Ct 6.524) 4.508) 5 3) 4.552 
ro and over 7,349) 6) 7.380). a zt! a 3] 2} 494 
Total Private ‘ I 
Dwellings. . : 567.476] 13,660 3,880] 1.043 _ 586.059} 455,68 . ___.2,033 714 465,554 
Total In- | ! | 
mates .. |/2,175,055 12,033 2,855]/2.231.898]| 1,725,677} _ 6,418) 2.347 1,757,421 
Average num- j 
ber of In- | 1 ; | 
mates __ per || H 1 it 
Private Dwel- i | : 
ling + 3.83; 3.07 3.10, wee 3-85} S79 3.16, 3.29 3.77 
i i 
TotTaL, AUSTRALIA. 
q.. 108,055 13,744] 13,360] 152,029 || 147,308 22,507| ‘21,191} 213,088 
2.. 294,831 38,3371 13,020) 380,227 |) 444,179 49,303| 16,678) 545,786 
cin 342,394 30,024, 6,843] 405,459 || 435,679! 29,351 7,904] 495,854 
* hoon 346,935 17,838 2,944] 383,095 j| 446,637! 16,468) 4,185} 481,598 
5-. 239,001 7,168, 1,224) 254,663 291,706 6,335 1,578| 306,292 
6.. 137,882 2,612, 4241 144,327 154,691 2,263 654} 160,779 
Five 73:795 1,035. 201) 76,676 796 294) 75,474 
8.. 40,567 424 96] 41.949 256 160} 36,363 
9.. he 16,664 122; 27| 17,057 92 67, 14,634 
roand over. . 17.838 95: 2g) 18.141 nen 49) 55}__ 13,553 
Total Private 
Dwellings. . |{1,618,052 111.399 38,161 127,420] 52,766/2,343,421 





Total In- 
mates .. {|6.323,621 


316,115 83,028 





1,873,623 2:036,0r9 


7.026,760 !'7,583.165 | 


329,265! 111,35318.914.362 





Average num- 
ber of In- 
mates per 
Private Dwel- ‘ 
ling ie 3-90 

t 














Pe a 


2.84 2.18 
t 














3.69. 


t 





oe 2.11 3.55 





{a) See letterpress on p. 571 regirding comparability as between Censuses. 
huts, etc., and shared private houses for which only one Householder’s Schedule was received. 


(b) Includes houses, sheds, 
(c) Portion 


of a shired orivate house which is occupied separately and for which portion a separate Householder’s Schedule 


was received. 
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(iv) Nature of Occupancy. At the 1954 Census, 52.5 per cent of occupied private 
houses in Australia for which particulars were supplied were occupied by owners; 16.8 
per cent. by purchasers by instalments; 28.1 per cent. by tenants; and 2.6 per cent. 
by others. The corresponding percentages in 1947 were—owners, 50.5 per cent; pur- 
chasers by instalments, 9.0 per cent; tenants, 37.6 per cent; and others, 2.9 per cent. 
Owner-occupied houses in Australia increased by 33.4 per cent. between 1947 and 1954, 
and those being purchased by instalments by 139.3 per cent., the increase in these two 
groups combined being nearly 50 per cent., while tenant-occupied houses decreased by 
4.1 per cent. 


In the metropolitan areas 70.5 per cent. of all occupied private houses were either 
owner-occupied or being purchased by instalments, as compared with 69.0 per cent. in 


the other urban areas, and 66.9 per cent. in the rural areas. 


Tenants occupied by far the greater proportion of flats and other private dwellings, 


OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO ‘NATURE OF OCCUPANCY, 


AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 


(Excitupive DwELLInes Occurrep SoLELY By FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 





Census, 30th June, 1947.(a) Census, 30th June, 1954.(a) 

















Nature of Occupancy. Share of Total Share of 
Private | "private | 4, Private || Private | private |, 
House. | trouse. | Fiat. Other. | Dyer. |} House. | qrouse, | Flat. | Other. | Total. 
(2) (e) ing3. (0) | (c) | 
METROPOLITAN URBAN. 
| s 
pe Pociaee 325,942] 13,401) 8,368 7 348,328]) 512,632] 19,525) 12,2721 1,899] 546,328 
chaser by I[nstal- 
ments 95,232 2,562 37° 86. -98.250|| 249.018) 5,777] 1,503 481} 256,779 
Uren us 328,974] 55,776 Suen 31,8901 ee 307,966 50,512 89.857 42,062 490192 
ker .. 4/350 305 24 22 | 150 1617] 449 1 391 113 
Other Methods of 
Occupancy 2,694) 129 290 2021 3,315 3,682 448 322 2r1 4,663 
Not Stated 3,486 551 281 240) 4,558 2,018) 633 168) 264 3,083 
Total Private 
Dwellings 760,678] 72,724) 94,822 33,263) 961,487]| 1,081,933 77344) 104,603} 45,308)1,309,188 
OrTxeR URpan. 
ae Poti 146,32¢] 4,091 1,677' ny 152,238], 279,042 6,469) = 3,271 426) 289,208 
chaser by Instal- ; 
ments 25.712 58« 84) 16, 26,392 77,063] 1,158 286 9| 78,571 
Tenant... 109,027 14,44* 10,712, 35041 137,781\| 149,56 14,482| 16,926 6,128 187,094 
Serer 3,685 159 109, 48 4,001 55715 1 “| 184 67 6,152 
ther Me o : 
Occupancy Pr 2,232 57 53 13) 2,351)! 41440 150 81 28 4,699 
Not Stated a | 2,913 29f 62, 43) sia | 2,584] 302 42 = 2,955 
: : 
=. = ie r= ry ia ae 
Total Private : | | | 
Dwellings : | 289,898 19,627) 12,697 3,855, sae 518,404 20,784, 6,744) 568,679 




















22,747 








(a) See letterpress on p. 571 regarding comparability as between Censuses. 
ete., and shared private houses for which only one Householder’s Schedule was received. 
private house which is occupied separstely and for which portion a separate Householder’s Schedule was received. 


(b) Includes houses, sheds, huts, 


(c) Porticn of a shared 
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OCCUPIED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO NATURE 
OF OCCUPANCY, AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954—continued. 
























































Census, 30th June, 1947.(a) | Census, 30th June, 1954.(a) 
Nature of Occupancy. - Share of Total i : Share of Total 
Private | “private Tene- | Private || Private Private Private 
House. | Frouse, | Fist. ment. | Dwel |, House. | toyse, | Flat. | Other. Dwel- 
(2) () lings. || (c) lings. 
RvRAL. 
Owner... -»  333s331 3,641 635, 52 337.4591 283,022 2,778 431 47| 286,278 
Purchaser by Instal- i ; 
ments .. on 22,650 330 49 6} 23,035] 17,544 164 33 2) 17,743 
Tenant... -. I 160,572 8,801 3,107 960} 173,44C]} 116,255 3,530) 1,494 660} 121,939 
Caretaker .. bee 17,528 257; 43 10} 17,838} 12,975 137 23 2] 13,137 
Other Methods of i 
Occupancy ++ | 151645 189) 17, 4{ 15,8551) 19,163 271 32 2] 19,468 
Not Stated oe eat 442 29 11 18,432 6,723 245 20 1 6,989 
i 
Total _—Private | | 4 
Dwellings 567,476)" 13,660} 3,880, 1,043, 586,059]! 455,682 7,125] 2,033 7144 465,554 
Tortat, AUSTRALIA. 
Owner... + 805,402/ 21,133 10,680! 81¢c 838,0251" 1,074,696 28.772| 15,974 2,372 {1,121,854 
Purchaser by Instal- | 
ments +2) 143,594 3472 503 108} 147,671! 343,625 7,099| 1,816 553} 353,093 
Tenant .. ++ | 598,573} 79,025) 98,708] 36.444] 812,750) 573,781| 68,524] 108,077) 48,848) 799,230 
Caretaker .. 25,563 721 776: 286] 27,346) 25,307 772 838 460) 27,427 
Other Methods of 
Occupancy s+ [20,571 371 219] 21,521 27,285 869 45 241 28,830 
Not Stated oh 24,349 1,289) 294 a 11,325 1,18¢ 2c 292 13,027 
Total Private 
Dwellings .. {1,618,052} 106,011! 111,399! 38,16111,873,623 122056079 107,216| 127,42¢ 52,766 }2,343,427 
(a) See letterpress on p. 571 regarding comparability as between Censuses. (5) Includes houscs, sheds, huts, 
etc., and shared private houses for which only one Householder’s Schedule was received. (e) Porticn of a shared 


private house which is occupied separately and for which portion a separate Householcer’s Schedule was ;cceived. 


(v) Other Dwelling Characteristics. In addition to the questions asked on the 1954 
Census Schedule as to class of dwelling, material of outer walls, number of rooms, 
number of inmates and nature of occupancy, from the replies to which the data in the 
preceding paragraphs have been compiled, questions were also asked as to weekly rent, 
facilities, date of building and farm dwellings. 

Particulars of weekly rent and date of building were still being summarized at 
the time of preparation of this section, and the results will be included in the Appendix 
to this volume. At the 1947 Census a detailed question was asked concerning facilities 
and a summary of the information obtained therefrom was published on page 571 of 
Official Year Book No. 38. The question asked at the 1954 Census was much legs 
detailed and was designed partly to clarify replies to the question on class of dwellings. 
Information obtained in reply to this question and to that on farm dwellings has not 
been compiled. 


§ 9. Oversea Migration. 


1, Oversea Migration during Present Century.—Earlier issues of the Official Year 
Book contain in summary form tables showing the increase of population by net migration 
from 1861 to the latest date, while the Demography Bulletin issued by this Bureau gives 
this information for individual years. The following table sbows, for Australia, arrivals 
and departures and net migration since 1901. A grapb showing eversea migration from 
1921 to 1955 appears on p. 594. 
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OVERSEA MIGRATION : AUSTRALIA. 


' 
| Arrivals. | Departures. Net Migration. 
Period. Seren eae eects —————S ee, 





j 


' 
Mazes. } Females. micas Males. | Females.’ Persons. Males. | Females. Persons 


1906-10.. | 251,482 } 119,5$2 ] 371.034 | 213.483 | 100,273 | 313,756 37,999 19,279 57,278 
19II715§.. } 422,927 | 209,893 | 632,820 | 382,552 | 113,406 | 495.958 40.375 96,487 | 136,862 
t916-20.. | 438,721 | 100,764 | 539.485 | 390,202 78.574 | 468.776 48,519 22,190 70,709 


ey 
tg01-05.. | 196,993 | 84,167 ae 93-783 | 297.953 — 7,177 |— 9,616 |— 16,793 
t9a1-25.. $289,695 | 188,357 | 478,052 | 172,236 | 122,550 | 294,786 117,459 65,807 } 183,266 


(926-30... [266,593 | 203,887 | 470.480 | 193,336 | 147,437 | 340.773 | 73,257 56,450 } 129,707 
2931-35... [124,207 | 115,116 | 239 323 | 134,883 | 115,326 | 250,209 - 10,676 |— 210 |— 10,886 
1936-40(a) | 161,774 | 159.538 | 321,312 [140,901 | 137.283 ] 278,184 20,873 | 22,255 43,128 
1941~45(a) | 35.422 28,503 63,925 | 30.097 26.019 56.116 5,325 2,484 7,809 
1946-$0(a) | 398,507 | 303,413 | 701,920 | 180,779 | 168,057 | 348,836 . 217,728 | 135,356 | 353,084 


1949 =... | 132,648 | 100,487 | 233,135 | 42.705} 40,429 | 83,134 | 89,943 | 60,058 | 150,001 
t950.. | 141,891 | 108,513 | 250.404 | 49.907] 47.992 | 97,899 | 91.934 | 60,521 | 152,505 
1951 os | 122,136 91,504 | 213.640 | 54.521 47.686 102,207 | 67.615 43,818 | 111,433 
1952 «- [127.516 88,323 | 215.839 | 68.937 52,870 | 121,807 | 58.579 35.453 94,032 
1953 ae 88,584 74,54X | 163,125 | 68,483 51,745 | 120,228 | 20,101 22.796 42,897 
1954... | 109,601 88,424 | 198,025 | 72,073 57:745 | 129,818 | 37,528 30,679 68,207 





(a) Excludes movements of defence personnel from September, 1939 to June, 1947. 
Nors.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 


As the encouragement of immigration by governmental assistance has been a feature 
of Australian immigration policy, a clear indication of the significance of migration move- 
ments is obtained when “assisted” and “ unassisted’ movements are distinguished. 
This was shown broadly, for the period 1901-1952, in Official Year Book No. 40, page 
361, and has been continued in the following table for the period 1926 to 1954. 


‘‘ ASSISTED ’’ AND ‘* UNASSISTED "? MIGRATION : AUSTRALIA, 

















| Arrivals. Excess of 

‘ a “ Un- is 

Period. | Nominated Other (“Un Departures. pec 

d Selected ; y Total. er A 

(Assisted "), assisted "). Departures: 
1926-30... oo a 99,403 371,077 470,480 3495773 30,304 
1931-35... oe os 781 238,542 | 239,323 250,209 | — 11,667 
(936-40(a) ag $e 3,828 317,484 321,312 278,184 39,300 
1941-45(a) oe ae | a 63,925 63,925 56,116 7,809 
1946-50(a) a me | 273,195 428,725 701.920 348,836 79,889 
1949 .. ae ae 118,840 114,295 233,135 83.134 31,161 
1950. oo -. {| 119,109 } 131,295 | 250,404 97,899 335396 
{951 wa 2 “3 66,674 146,956 213,640 102,207 44,759 
1952... oe -. | 60,531 155,308 | 215,839 121,807 33,501 
1953. ne .. | 27,310 135,815 | 163,125 120,228 15,597 
1954... Be es 54,038 143,987 198,025 129,818 14,169 





(a) Excludes movements of defence personne] from September, 1939 to June, 1947. 
NotTH.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over “ unassisted ”’ arrivals. 


It is not possible in the statistics of departures to distinguish the return movement 
of pereons who came to Australia as “ assisted ” migrants and consequently the separate 
net migration of “assisted”? and ‘‘non-aszisted”’ persons cannot be ascertained. 
Nevertheless the basis on which the above table has been compiled is sufficient to throw 
into relief the major trends in Australian migration statistics in the period reviewed. 
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Although separate net migration figures are not available it is generally agreed that 
Australia has gained considerably more population through its encouraged migration 
programme than it has from non-assisted migration. . 


A detailed review of assisted migration into Australia in recent years is given in § 10. 


2. Classes of Arrivals and Departures.—{i) General. Since 1st July, 1924, all oversea 
travellers have been classified according to their declared intention in regard to residence 
made at the time of arrival or departure. For various reasons the intentions of travellere 
are subject to subsequent modification and the classification headings used must therefore 
be accepted as indicating intention only. The numbers so classified since 1st January, 
1926 are as follows. 


MIGRANTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INTENDED RESIDENCE: AUSTRALIA. 


























Arrivals. Departures. 
Per- Per- 
manent | Temporary Move- manent | Temporary Move- 
Move- ment. Move- ment. 
ment. ment. 
Pertod. 
Total. Aus- Total. 
tralia tralian Reldents; Vist 
ralian 4 esidents; Visitors 
ew j Visitors Residents! 
Arrivals neta Arriving. Departing! Deter Douay 
ing Per- Tem- e 
manently. porarily. 
1926-30 en 224,010 121,395 125,029 |a 470,480 103,209 | 111,714 } 125,772 |b 340,773 
1931-35 oo 545444 84.554 | 100,325 | 239,323 74,679 79,426 | 99,108 |e 250,209 
1936-40 .- ld 88,712 | 104,870 | 127,730 | 321,312 51,006 94,650 | 132,528 | 278,184 
1941-45 -. |d 32,624 11,150 20,151 63,925 22,399 9,163 24,554 56,116 
1946-50 -. | 457,988 | 108,736 | 135,196 | 701,920 | 105,968 | 101,787 | 141,081 | 348,836 
1949 .. ++ | 167,727 | 28,116 | 37,292 | 233,135 18,457 | 25,351 | 39,326 83.134 
tg50 .. ++ | 174,540 $2,172 43,692 | 250,404 20,855 31,413 | 45,631 97,899 
tg§t .. oe 132,542 36,116 44,982 | 213,640 22,180 34,532 45,495 102,207 
1952 .. ea 127,824 40,317 47,698 } 215,839 30,370 40,619 50,818 | 121,807 
(953 .. o. 74/915 | 42,695 | 45,515 | 163,125 32,032 | 39,946 | 48,250 | 120,228 
1954 .- re 104.014 44,944 49,067 198,025 355449 45,701 48,668 129,818 
(a) Includes 46 arrivals whose intended period of residence was not stated. (b) Includes 78 departures 
whose inten*ed length of stay abroad was not stated. (c) Includes 5 departures whcse intended 
length of stay abroad was not stated. (d) Includes evacuees arriving in Australia during the war 


years as follows :—-1936-40, 4,543; 1941-45, 12,586. 


(ii) Permanent Movement. In the table above ‘‘ permanent ” means residence for a 
year or longer, in Australia in the case of arrivals or overseas in the case of departures. 


The 1939-45 War caused a large drop, from 1940, in the number of permanent new 
arrivals but after the war the number rose progressively, reaching 174,540 in 1950, the 
highest on record. As in the case of arrivals, although not to the same extent, the number 
of Australian residents departing permanently rose rapidly in the period of immediate 
post-war re-adjustment of population, but the high figure of 29,806 in 1946 was surpassed 
in 1952, 1953 and 1954, in which years the figures were higher than any recorded since 
this method of classification was introduced. 


Up to and including 1929 there was a considerable net gain of permanent residenta, 
but during 1930 and 1931 there was a heavy net loss. The loss was very much reduced 
in 1932, 1933 and 1934, whilst during the five years up to and including 1939 there was a 
net gain in permanent residents of more than 28,000. Except for the arrival of evacuees, 
little movement took place during the war period, but in 1946 a net permanent loss of 
(1,589 persons occurred, owing in large measure to the departure for the United States of 
America of Australian wives and children of American servicemen, and, when conditions 
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permitted after the war, the departure of Australians to Papua and New Guinea and of 
large numbers of war evacuees who were returned to their home countries. Subsequently 
large net gains were recorded, amounting to 149,270 in 1949, 153,685 in 1950, 110,362 
in 1951, 97,454 in 1952, 42,883 in 1953, and 68,565 in 1954. 

(iii) Temporary Movement. Temporary movement refers to persons intending 
residence for periods shorter than one year and includes Australian residents and visitors 
from overseas. Since 1st July, 1947, it also includes Australian defence personnel irres- 
pective of length of intended residence. Although considerable in number, the temporary 
movement is of little significance from the point of view of population growth, as it 
represents principally the movement of business people and tourists. 


3. Extent of Journey.—({i) General. Since ist January, 1945, the journeys under. 
taken by passengers have been recorded for Australian oversea migration statistics in 
two ways: (a) according to country of embarkation or disembarkation and (6) according 
to country cf last or future permanent residence. In the case of a complete journey in a 
single stage to or from Australia there is no difference in result between the two methods. 
With multiple-stage journeys to or from an Australian port, however, one method dia- 
tinguishes only the first stage of outward journeys or the last stage of inward journeys, 
whilst the second method records the complete journey. 

Detailed statistics of oversea journeys are published in the annual Demography 
Bulletin, In addition, from January, 1951 onwards, statistics distinguishing State 
of residence have been compiled for special purposes. The following brief explanations 
indicate the principles followed in the compilation of migration statistics generally. 


(ii) Arrivals. (a) Country of Embarkation—refers to the country in which the 
passenger embarked on the particular ship or aircraft which brought him to Australia. 
Therefore in multiple-stage journeys to Australia these statistics refer only to the last 
booked stage. 

(b) State of Disembarkation—refers to the State in which the passenger actually 
disembarked, irrespective of the State to which originally booked or of State of ultimate 
destination. Passengers embarking on fresh journeys from one Australian State to 
another State are recorded in interstate migration. 

(c) Country of Last Permanent Residence—This is taken from the passenger’s own 
statement and is not necessarily the country from which the single-stage or multiple-stage 
journey to Australia commenced. Permanent residence means residence for one year or 
longer. . 

(d) State of Intended Future Permanent Residence—In the administration of the 
encouraged migration schemes large numbers of migrants are disembarked in States 
other than the State for which they are destined, and their subsequent movements in 
Australia to State of ultimate destination are recorded as interstate migration, in which 
distinction between individuals is not practicable. The classification by State of intended 
future permanent residence was introduced to permit compilation of statistics which 
show the true effect of oversea arrivals on the populations of individual States. 

(iti) Departures. (a) State of Embarkation—refers to the State in which the 
passenger actually embarked on the ship or aircraft to leave Australia. The interstate 
travel of any such passengers prior to embarking is recorded as interstate migration. 

(b) Country of Disembarkation—refers to the intended country of disembarkation 
from the particular ship or aircraft which takes the passenger from Australia. In multiple- 
stage journeys from Australia these statistics refer only to the first booked stage and 
changes in this, subsequent to departure, are not recorded. 

(c) Country of Intended Future Permanent Residence—refers to the ultimate 
destination, after a complete single-stage or multiple-stage journey, of the passenger, 
as intended at the time of embarkation. . 

(d) State of Last Permanent Residence—refers to the State in which the passenger 
was last resident for 4 period of 12 months or longer, irrespective of the State in which 
actual embarkation on an oversea ship or aircraft took place, In the case of temporary 
visitors leaving Australia who have not resided for at least twelve months in any one 
State, the State of embarkation is regarded as the State of last. permanent residence. 
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4. Racial Origin ——Up to 30th June, 1948, the system of classifying racial origin 
was a compromise based partly on nationality and partly on racial origin (see para. 5). 
From ist July, 1948, this system was superseded by one in which the passenger’s statement 
as to race is restricted to either “ European ”’, ‘‘ Asian ”’, “ African” or “* Polynesian ”, 
only. Statistics based on this system are shown for the years 1952 to 1954 in the following 
table. Under this system nationality is recorded independently, as indicated in the 
next paragraph. 


RACIAL ORIGIN OF ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES: AUSTRALIA. 


Alrivals. Departures. Net Migration. 





Racial Origin. 
1953- 1954. 1952. 1953. 


| 
1954. 1952. | 1953. | 1954. 








124,636! 92,689 41,854] 67,698 





European ++ | 210,559] 157,564} 192,334) 117,870] 115,710 


Asian . 4:699] 4,873} 4,860] 3.332] 3,916, 4,237]] 1,367 957) 653 
African Be 49 30 98 47) 20 39, 2 Ic 59 
Polynesian... 532 658 703 558 582 906 —26 7 — 203 








Total .. 215,839 











163,125 198,025| 121,807| 120,228] 129,818 











NOTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 


5. Nationality—From 1st July, 1924 to 30th June, 1948, nationality of oversea 
passengers was recorded as ‘‘ British ” or ‘‘ Alien” only. Racial origin was also recorded 
and as the particulars of racial origin stated by passengers closely reflected their 
nationalities and made it possible to present much more detail of “ nationality ” than 
-was possible on the total ‘“ Alien”? basis, published statistics were mostly confined to 
those compiled on the detailed basis according to a composite classification of “‘ nationality 
or race”. 

This method was superseded on tst July, 1948, by one in which each passenger's 
race was recorded as indicated in paragraph 4 above, and nationality, as shown on each 
passenger’s passport or other document of identification, was recorded independently of 
race. The principal nationalities recorded on this basis for the years 1952 to 1954 are 
as follows :— 


NATIONALITY OF ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES: AUSTRALIA. 

















Arrivals. Departures. Net Migration. 
Nationality. 
1952. 1953. 1954. 1952. 1953. 1954. 1952. 1953. 1954. 

British(a) —.. | 143,433] 114.380] 128,53°}} 107,754} 104,749} 112,848} 35,679} 9,633] 15,684 
American (U.S.) 3,756 4,226) 5,376 3,893} 4,020 45739 —137 206 640 
Austrian bs 583 508 1,556 130} 284 177 453 224 1,379 
Chinese ae 1,256 1,010) 830 643) 885 704 608 125 135 
Czechoslovak . . 536 105 107 158] 124) 127] 378 - 19 —20 
Dutch os 16,769 10,411 12,63: 1,950) 2,041 2,604 14,810 8,370) 10,028 
Estoman sie IoL 36 ° 33 26 67 68 10} —58 
French o 2,058 1,347, 1,59¢ 1,447 1,480 1.560) 611 — 133 38 
German os 7,270 8.185 13,350 492 778 1,00¢ 6,778 7,407| 12,350 
Greck Ge 2,467 3,036) 10,074 457 261 306 2,010] 2,775 9,768 
Hungarian... SII 114 112 8r 99 95 430 1s 18 
Italian ar 28,213), 13,981 16,268 1,561 2,302 2,107 26,652) 11,679} 14,166 
Latvian end 231 78 42 98 55 76: 133 23 —33 
Lithuanian .. 72 28 25 53 48 86! 19 — 20] —61 
Polish(d) i 1,033 307 161 177| 170 187) 856 137 —26 
Russianfe) .. 682 523, 282 117] 116] 127 5f5 407 156 
Ukrainian as 65 34 1g 27 23 74 38 31 —56 
Yugoslav aid 1,238 618 749 145 143 7c 1,093]. 478 579 
Stateless (so 

described). 1,738 909 2,291 289) 278 3It 1,449] 631 1,979 
Stateless (other) d 20 14 384 7 12 15 13 2 369 
Other ae 3.807 3.255 3,605 2.290 2,334 2,433: T5817; g2t 1,172 

Total .. 215.839, 163.125] 198,025}| 121.807} 120.228] 129,818 94,032] 42,807! 68,207 . 














(a) Irish nationality is included with British for the purposes of this table. (>) Taocludes “ Stateless ’’ 
who were formerly Polish. (c) Inchides “* Stateless "* who were formerly Russian. (d) Stateless, 
with former nationality stated but other than Polish or Russian. 


Note.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of departures over arrivals. 
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6. Age Distribution and Conjugal Condition—The annual Demography Bulletin 
shows particulars of total arrivals and departures of oversea travellers classified according 
to intention as to residence (see para. 2 above) with independent dissections into five- 
year age groups and separate conjugal conditions (see Demography Bulletin No. 72 for 
1954 figures). A summary of the age distribution and conjugal condition of permanent 
arrivals and departures during 1954 is as follows :— 


AGE DISTRIBUTION AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERMANENT ARRIVALS AND 
DEPARTURES : AUSTRALIA, 1954. 





Permanent New Arrivals. | Permanent Departures. 























Particulars. ‘ : 
+ Males. Females, ; Persons. | Males. Females. } Persons. 
4 
AGE DISTRIBUTION. 

0-14 years es 16,434 | 14,947 | 31,381 3,003 2,689 5,692 
15-44 years Rie 34,757 27,838 62,595 12,528 9,960 22,488 
45-04 years + 35794 45546 8,340 2,531 3,030 5,501 
65 years and over .. 635 1,063 1,698 714 994 1,708 

| a ree = Fi A ee ae ne ee ee eee ole a name 
Total -» | 55,620 | 48,394 | 104,014 | 18,776 | 16,673 | 352449 
| 
Consuaat ConDiITIoN. 
Never Married i | 35,650 24,108 | 59,758 II,071 8,038 19,109 
Married... -. 1 19,467 22,143 | 41,610 7,231 6,860 14,091 
Widowed .. be. 4 299 1,762 2,061 335 1,518 1,853 
Divorced .. pect 204 381 585 139 257 396 
! ooo 
Total .+ + 55,620 | 48,394 | 104,014 | 18,776 | 16,673 | 35,449 
{ 








7. Occupation.—A classification of the occupations of males who arrived or departed 
permanently during 1954 is published in Demography Bulletin No. 72. A summary for 
1954 for the main occupational groups is as follows :—Rural, fishing and hunting— 
permanent new arrivals, 7,068, permanent departures, 770; professional and semi- 
professional, 1,720, 1,870; administrative, 884, 790; commercial and clerical, 2,950, 
2,446; domestic and protective service, 1,143, 683; craftsmen, 10,889, 4,332; operatives, 
4,686, 1,711; labourers, 5,397, 1,573; indefinite or not stated, 2,122, 429; not gainfully 
occupied (mainly children), 18,761, 4,172; total, 55,620, 18,776. 


§ 10. Immigration. 
(A) Assisted Migration into Australia. 


1. Joint Commonwealth and States’ Scheme.—Details of the joint scheme of assisted 
immivzration arrived at by agreement hetween the Commonwealth and State Governments, 
which operated from 1920 to 1939, may be found in earlier issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 38, page 576). After the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 it was decided 
to discontinue the grant of assisted passages for the duration of the war. 
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2. United Kingdom Free and Assisted Passage Agreements, March, 1946.— 
(i) General. Resumption of migration was the subject of negotiations between the 
Commonwealth and United Kingdom Governments towards the end of 1945 and two 
agreements were signed in March, 1946. These agreements, which came into operation 
on 31st March, 1947, provided for free and assisted passages to be granted to British 
residents desirous of settling in Australia. The Free Passage Agreement was terminated 
on 28th February, 1955. The Assisted Passage Agreement continued until 31st March, 
1949, when it was renewed for a further two years. It was revived from 1st April, 1951 
for a term of three years, but under changed financial arrangements. For the year ended 
31st March, 1952 the United Kingdom Government contributed £500,000 sterling towards 
the scheme, and for the following two years agreed to pay a maximum amount of £150,000 
sterling per annum. The Assisted Passage Agreement was again extended for a further 
period of one year as from 1st April, 1954 and for two years as from 1st April, 1955, on 
the basis that the United Kingdom Government would contribute a maximum amount 
of £150,000 sterling per annum. 


The Free and Assisted Passage Agreements have covered three main groups of 
migrants, viz., Personal nominees, who are migrants sponsored by residents of Australia 
able to provide suitable accommodation for them (any adult resident of Australia may 
nominate friends or relatives in the United Kingdom who are eligible to be considered 
for free or assisted passages under this agreement) ; Group nominees, who are recruited 
on a trade-qualification basis to meet applications lodged by employers and State Govern- 
ments who guarantee to provide employment and accommodation for those selected ; 
Commonwealth nominees, who comprise workers selected against known and assessed 
employment demands in Australia; and their families. Migrants in the latter group live 
in hostels established by the Commonwealth Government until such time as they are able 
to obtain private accommodation. The Commonwealth nominee scheme was introduced 
in 1950 in order to reinforce the personal and group nominaticn schemes, but towards 
the end of 1952 it was greatly curtailed and selection was confined to workers in a limited 
group of essential skilled trades. During the latter part of 1953 the list of categories of 
workers who could be selected was broadened and the scheme resumed its former impetus. 


(ii) Assisted Passages. As the Free Passage Scheme has now terminated only the 
Assisted Passage Scheme remains in operation. Assisted passages are granted under 
the Empire Settlement Acts of the United Kingdom to suitable British subjects normally 
resident in the United Kingdom. Although the Commonwealth is not generally prepared 
to accept single persons or married persons without children if they have reached their 
forty-sixth birthday before the date of sailing, the parents or close relatives of intending 
migrants or of persons established in Australia may, if otherwise acceptable under the 
scheme, be granted passages irrespective of age. Each migrant of 19 years of age and 
over is required to contribute £10 sterling towards the cost of his or her passage, while 
juveniles aged 14 years and under 19 years have to pay £5 sterling. Children under 
14 years travel free. Apart from these contributions and that made annually by the 
United Kingdom Government, the cost of the passages is borne by the Commonwealth 
Government. 
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(iii) Numbers Arrived. The numbers of British migrants who came to Australia 
under the Free and Assisted Passage Agreement during the years 1947 to 1954 are given 
in the following table :— 


UNITED KINGDOM FREE AND ASSISTED PASSAGE AGREEMENT : NUMBER 
OF MIGRANTS. 








s t 
S. Aust. ; W.Aust. Tas. 


| 


N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. 
{ 


C’wealth | 
A.C.T. |wominees,, Fotal- 





















































1947-50 .- | 27,984 | 27,662 | 12,975 | 8,464 | 11,106 ' 3,831 1,721 4,062 | 97,805 

1951 .. a8 6,386 | 10,727 4,097 1,617 2,691 | 1,176 255 17,058 | 44,007 

1952 .. ae 7,386 | 10,596 4,104 2,326 2,804 1,235 382 6,247 | 35,080 

1953 -- os 3,890 3,962 1,835 1,072 1,969 | 485 110 372 | 13,695 

1954 +. on 3,046 | 3,199 1,872 1,406 | 2,067 425 97 6,605 | 18,717 
ps 

Total, 1947-54 | 48,692 | 56,146 | 24,833 } 14,885 ; 20,637 { 7,152 2,565 345344 | 209,304 














3. Child Migration from the United Kingdom.—{i) General. Since the commencement 
of the assisted passage schemes in 1947, the immigration of unaccompanied children 
and youths from the United Kingdom has been encouraged under the auspices of approved 
voluntary organizations. The organizations at present introducing child migrants include 
the Fairbridge Farm Schools of New South Wales and Western Australia, Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes, the Big Brother Movements of New South Wales and Tasmania, and the 
Northcote Children’s Emigration Fund. All the principal! religious denominations are 
also participating in the scheme. At the present time 43 institutions are caring for 
child migrants. 


(ii) Financial Assistance. The United Kingdom Government coutributes 128. 6d. 
and the Commonwealth Government Ios. per week to approved organizations in respect 
of each child under 16 years of age, while the respective State Governments contribute 
amounts varying from 4s. 8d. per week in New South Wales to £1 10s. gd. in Western 
Australia. In addition, the Commonwealth Government and State Government 
concerned each contribute, where necessary, towards the approved capital expenditure 
on accommodation for child migrants brought in by these organizations. 


(iii) Numbers Arrived. From the beginning of 1947 to the end of 1954, a total 
of 3,645 British children and youths arrived under the sponsorship of voluntary 
organizations, and of this number 571 came in 1952, 574 in 1953 and 375 in 1954. 
New South Wales took 1,868, Western Australia 1,033, Victoria 413, and the other three 
States 331. These children were brought to Australia under the United Kingdom Free 
and Assisted Passage Scheme and are included in the figures shown in the table above. 


4. Assisted Passage Scheme, Eire—In November, 1948, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment decided to grant limited financial assistance to natural-born citizens of Eire normally 
residing in the British Isles, and to natural-born British citizens residing in Eire, who wish 
to emigrate to Australia and who are duly selected. This scheme applies only to pros- 
pective settlers and their dependants who are not eligible for assisted passages under 
the agreement with the United Kingdom Government (see para. 2 above). The 
maximum amount granted towards an adult passage is £30 sterling, with varying 
amounts for children according to age. 


It is not essential for an applicant for a passage to be nominated by a friend or 
relative in Australia before the question of granting financial assistance is considered. 
Single men or women who are eligible under the scheme are readily accepted. Families, 
on the other hand, are accepted only if they can produce evidence of having secured 
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accommodation in Australia, or, in the case of nominated migrants, a guarantee of 
accommodation by their sponsors. Up to the end of 1954, 2,023 migrants had arrived 
under this scheme (see table on p. 617). 


5. Maltese Migration.—On 31st May, 1948, the Commonwealth Government and 
the Government of Malta entered inte an agreement under which the two governments 
jointly grant financial assistance towards the cost of the passages of Maltese selected 
to migrate to Australia. In the case of an adult the maximum contribution of the 
Commonwealth is £30 sterling, and the payment of this is subject to the Government 
of Malta contributing not less than a like amount. 


Any person already established in Australia may nominate individual Maltese 
under the scheme, while an employer or firm or a voluntary or other organization may 
nominate a group. In all cases the nominator must undertake to provide accommodation 
and, so far as groups of migrants are concerned, employment. The Commonwealth 
retains the right of final selection of both personal and group nominees. The Government 
of Malta attends to their after-care in Australia. 


At 31st December, 1954, 2 total of 17,889 Maltese had arrived under this scheme 
since its inception (see table on p. 617). These arrivals were largely dependants of 
those who had earlier migrated to Australia. To the end of 1954, 197 Maltese children 
had been brought out to approved institutions in Western Australia. These are included 
in the number shown above. 


6. Empire and Allied Ex-Servicemen’s Scheme.—With the object principally of 
giving ex-servicemen of Empire and Allied countries who had served in Australia during 
the 1939-45 War an opportunity to return for permanent settlement. the Commonwealth 
Government on 26th May, 1947 initiated a scheme of financial assistance towards the 
cost of the passages of eligible Empire ex-servicemen not covered by the Free and 
Assisted Passage Agreement with the United Kingdom (see para. 2 above) and of 
ex-servicemen of the United States of America, and their dependants. This was latcr 
extended to cover ex-servicemen and former members of the resistance movements of 
the Netherlands, Norway, Belgium, France and Denmark, and their dependants. The 
maximum amount granted towards an adult passage was £30 sterling, with varying 
amounts for children according to age. The scheme was discontinued as from 30th June, 
1955, being superseded by the General Assisted Passage Scheme (see para. 12). 


Since its inception, 21,024 migrants have come to Australia under this scheme 
(see table on p. 617), the number of each nationality being: Dutch, 16,023; American, 
3,138; French, 1,005; British, 58:1; Belgian, 126; Norwegian, 74; Danish, 76; 
Polish, 1. 


7. Displaced Persons Schemme.—On 21st July, 1947, the Commonwealth Government 
entered into an agreement with the International Refugee Organization to resettle in 
Australia European displaced persons who were under the protection of that body. 
In the first two vears, limitation of shipping restricted the departure of these migrants, 
with the result that only 840 arrived in 1947 and 9,953 in 1948, but in the next two 
years the numbers rose to 75,486 and 70,212 respectively. When the International 
Refugee Organization wound up its activities in 1951, the Commonwealth agreed to 
receive those displaced persons already accepted for migration whose passages had 
still to be arranged. During that year 11,708 reached Australia. In 1952 another 2,055 
arrived, whilst in 1953 and 1954 arrivals numbered 441 and 5 respectively, bringing 
the total number of arrivals under this scheme to 170,700. , 
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8. Netherlands Migration——A migration agreement concluded between the Com. 
monwealth and the Netherlands Governments in February, 1951, came into operation 
on rst April of that year. This superseded an earlier agreement between the Common- 
wealth Government and the Netherlands Emigration Foundation which was made in 
December, 1946 (see Official Year Book No. 39, p. 567). The initial selection of the 
migrants is carried out by the Netherlands authorities in accordance with requisitions 
furnished from time to time by the Commonwealth, the responsibility for final selection 
resting with Australian migration officers stationed in that country. 


Important changes were made in 1955 in the financial arrangements which apply 
under the Netherlands~Australia Migration Agreement. As from rst April, 1955, an 
arrangement known as the ‘‘ Equalization Scheme ” commenced operating in respect 
of all Netherlands migrants, both full-fare or assisted. Recognizing that a migrant’s 
choice of the country in which, he wishes to settle is influenced by the cost of passages, 
the Netherlands Government decided to subsidize passage costs to all countries so that 
the maximum cost to the migrant would not exceed the passage costs to the nearest 
migration country (i.e., Canada). 


The actual amount contributed by the migrant towards his passage costs is assessed 
by the Netherlands Government and is subject to a minimum of £A17 12s. 1d. for single 
persons and £A11 14s. 9d. for family units. The balance of the fare is made up by the 
Netherlands Government which later receives a contribution from the Inter-Governmental 
Committee for European Migration and from the Commonwealth Government. The 
amount contributed by the Commonwealth is the equivalent of $100 per head. 


An account of the financial arrangements which applied prior to 1st April, 1955 
may be found on page 341 of Official Year Book No. 41. 


The provision of the shipping is the responsibility of the Netherlands Government. 
The Commonwealth undertakes the arrangements for the reception of the migrants 
and their after-care, and assists in the securing of employment. Those unable to secure 
private accommodation in advance of their arrival are housed in “ reception ” centres 
controlled by the Department of Immigration, and if, when he obtains employment, 
the worker of the family cannot find accommodation for his dependants, they are moved 
to one of the department’s “ holding” centres. Here they remain until the family is 
able to arrange to live together privately again. 


Under the 1946 agreement 584 persons arrived between 1948 and May, 1951 and, 
up to the end of 1954, 13,810 migrants had come to Australia under the 1951 agreement. 


9. Italian Migration.—On 29th March, 1951, the Commonwealth and Italian 
Governments entered into a migration agreement on lines similar to those of the 
Commonwealth-Netherlands agreement. Under the terms of this agreement, which 
came into force on 1st August, 1951, the maximum amount payable by the Common. 
wealth towards the fares of selected Italian migrants was £25 sterling for each adult, with 
amounts in proportion for children according to the passage rates. From 1st March, 
1955, this amount was increased to $75. During 1951 and 1952, 9,970 migrants arrived 
under this scheme. The agreement was temporarily suspended at the end of 1952, but 
in March, 1954 provision was made for the migration to Australia of certain relatives 
and fiancées of migrants who had previously travelled to Australia under the agreement. 
On 1st December, 1954, the agreement proper was re-opened. The number of Italians 
who arrived under the scheme during 1954 was 409. 
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Io. German Migration.—On 29th August, 1952, a migration agreement was signed 
by representatives of Australia and the Federal Republic of Germany. Except in 
regard to financial and shipping arrangements, this agreement operates in a manner 
similar to those concluded with the Netherlands and Italy. 


On the financial side, the Commonwealth and the West German Governmenta 
each contribute a sum up to a maximum of the equivalent of $60 towards the fare of each 
adult selected, the payment of the balance being a matter of arrangement between the 
migrant and the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration. From 1st 
March, 1955, the Commonwealth contribution was increased to $75. The ships to carry 
the migrants are provided by the Committee. 


The number of Germans who had arrived under this scheme to the end of 1954 was 
19,308. This figure excludes 424 East Zone refugees (see para. I). 


11. Other European Assisted Migration——Late in 1952 agreement was reached 
between the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration and the Common- 
wealth for the migration to Australia of a limited number of selected rural and other 
workers and their families from Austria and Greece. These arrangements were later 
extended to include selected migrants from Trieste and refugees from the East Zone of 
Germany. It was also agreed that selection would not be confined to rural workers. 
Passages for these migrants are arranged by the Inter-Governmental Committee for 
European Migration, which also bears the cost of fares initially. The Commonwealth 
later reimburses the Committee with such sums as are agreed upon from time to time, the 
current cost to the Commonwealth being the equivalent of $75 ($60 prior to 1st March, 
1955) per adult migrant with pro rata amounts for children. The reception of these 
migrants, their temporary accommodation on arrival, after-care and placement in em- 
ployment are undertaken by the Commonwealth. 


Under these arrangements 13 Austrians arrived in 1952, 103 in 1953 and 1,674 
in 1954, while 1,486 Greeks arrived during 1953 and 7,278 in 1954. 


Total arrivals of Triestians and East Zone refugees were 4,273 and 424 respectively, 
all of whom arrived during 1954. The arrangements for East Zone refugees were ter- 
minated at the end of 1954 when these people became eligible for acceptance under the 
bilateral agreement with the Federal Republic of Germany. 


12. General Assisted Passage Scheme.—As a measure of encouragement to persons 
wishing to migrate to Australia from the United States of America, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland the Commonwealth Government on roth September, 1954 
introduced a scheme of assisted passages from those countries. 


Under this scheme the Commonwealth contributes an amount of £37 108. sterling 
towards an adult passage with pro rata amounts for children according to the fare paid. 


To the end of December, 1954, 19 migrants bad travelled to Australia under this 
scheme, 


13. Summary of Arrivals of Assisted Migrants——The following table shows, for each 
of the years 1948 to 1954, the number of assisted migrants who arrived in Australia 
under the various schemes introduced since 1946. The total for the years 1947 to 1954 
is also given. 
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ASSISTED MIGRATION SCHEMES : NUMBER OF MIGRANTS. 





[owe 7 | 
Seiten savior 1948. | 1939. | 1950. | 1951. Total, 


' 
1947-54. 


ie 
: 1952. | 1953. | 1954. 
' | | 
Dyed a tong eee  eeeionk [. ‘ an 
I t 
1 I 











{ 
United Kingdom Free and , : | 
Assisted Passage Agree- 3 
ment, 1946 (including | 
Royal Navy Personnel) . 16,243 38.486 


d 18,717 | 209,304 
Empire and Allied Ex- 


13,695 | 





38,329 | 44,007 | 35,050 
i 














Sermo 


i ‘ 
\ | 
Servicemen’s Scheie. ! : | 
1947 ne a3 1,170 1,412 6,444 5,557 ' 3,025! 1,227 | 1,920] 21,024 
Nisplaced Persons Scheme, Z | \ | 
1947 as os 9.953 75.486] 70.212 11,708 2.055! 4404 5 '170,700 
Polish Migrauts from : t \ 
United Kingdom é 1,010 ° | : 1,457 
Maltese Assisted Migration 7 : 
Agreement, 1948 527, 3,260 | 3,226 | = 3,313 1,903 | 4,145} 4,515 | 17,859 
ire Assisted Stigration 
Agreement, 1948 : 109 426, 573 | 240! 218 2,023 
Netherlands | Foundation 
Agreement, 1946 10 87 16, ot ‘ 584 
Netherlands | Agreement. | ‘ 
1951 : j 1,588 , 6,964 2.397 | 2,861 13,810 
Italian Assisted ‘Migration 1 | 
Agreement, 1951 ? 59 9,911 t 409 10,379 
Crerman Assisted Migration ’ ! { 
Agreement, 1952 { 1,007! 6.576 | 12,149 | 19,732 
General Assisted Passage : | | { 
Scheme | \ ' | 19 19 
CO.EBM. Acreement. : i ‘ F 
1952-~— : 
Triestians | | oy Be | 4:273 4,273 
Austrians ae 3s os t aa 4 a 13 103 1,674 aoe 
Greeks as Ba wa . <i ore ag 0 1,486 | 7,278 8.764 
= —_ ess es See 
i ; 
Total Assisted Migrants } 28,943 (118,840 | 119,109 | 66,674 \ 60,531 | 27.310 | 54,038 | 481,748 
: t 





From the earliest years of assisted iain to the end of 1954 a total of 1,550,048 
assisted migrants arrived in Australia, of whom 504,006 were destined for New South 
Wales, 465,918 for Victoria, 265,562 far Queensland, 137,293 for South Australia, 136,881 
for Western Australia. 33,669 for Tasmania, 6,664 for the Australian Capital Territory and 
55 for the Northern Territory. 


(B) The Regulation of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Powers and Legislation of the Commonwealth.—({i) Constitutional. Under 
Section 51, xxvii. and xxviii. of the Commonwealth Constitution, the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with respect to immigration and 
emigration and the influx of criminals. 


(ii) Legistation. Immigration into the Commonwealth is regulated by the 
Immigration Act 1901-1949, which specifies the persons whose immigration is prohibited 
and provides for their deportation if they enter contrary to the Act. Provision is also 
made for the deportation of persons who have entered lawfully but who contravene the 
provisions of the Act after they have entered. Power is given to the Minister for 
[mmigration to admit prohibited immigrants for a specified period under Certificate of 
Exemption from the provisions of the Act relating to entry or stay in the Commonwealth. 


The amending Act of 1948 provided for the registration of immigration agents, and 
nade it unlawful for unregistered persons to charge fees in respect of applications by 
intendiug immigrants for admisvion to Australia, or to arrange or secure passages to 
Australia for such immigrants. Ln addition. the Minister for Immigration has power 
to fix the fees which registered agents may charge for these services. 
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The Aliens Deportation Act 1948 repealed the Aliens Deportation Act 1946 and 
empowers the Minister for Immigration to order the deportation of an alien who after 
investigation by a Commissioner is reported as not being a fit and proper person to be 
allowed to remain in Australia. 


The War-time Refugees Removal Act 1949 enables the Minister for Immigration 
to effect the repatriation to their own countries of persons given refuge in Australia 
during the 1939-45 War. Deportation is limited to persons in respect of whom orders 
for deportation were issued prior to 12th July, 1950. 


The Immigration (Guardianship of Children) Act 1946-1952 provides that the 
Minister for Immigration becomes the legal guardian of every person under the age 
of 21 years who enters Australia other than in the charge of, or for the purpose of living 
in the care of, a parent or adult relative. It is primarily administered through the 
child welfare authorities in each State who, as the Minister’s delegates under the Act, 
supervise the welfare of each “ immigrant child ”. 


The Aliens Act 1947-1952 provides that a register of aliens shall be maintained for 
every State and Territory of the Commonwealth. Unless exempted, aliens 16 years of 
age and over are required to register with the Department of Immigration, and to notify 
the Department of any change of address, occupation or employment, and of their 
marriage. The Act also provides that consent must be obtained before an alien may 
change his surname. 


2. Conditions of Immigration into Australia—(i) Persons of Non-European Race. 
In pursuance of the established policy, the general practice is not to permit Asians or 
other coloured persons to enter Australia for the purpose of settling permanently. 


Special provision exists for the temporary admission of non-Europeans who are 
bona fide merchants, students or tourists. They are permitted to enter and remain in 
Australia under exemption while they retain their status. 


Permission may also be given for the entry of non-Europeans as assistants or sub- 
atitutes for local traders domiciled in Australia. Such persons are allowed to remain so 
long as they retain their status. 


(ii) Persons of European Race. Persons of European race desiring to settle per- 
manently in Australia are required to obtain authority for admission from the Department 
of Immigration. Their admission under the present policy is subject to their compliance 
with the Commonwealth’s requirements in regard to health, character, freedom from 
security risk and general suitability as settlers. 


(iii) General Information. General information as to conditions of entry into 
Australia may be obtained from the following officers :-— 


(a) In Australia—The Secretary, Department of Immigration, Canberra, 
A.C.T., and Commonwealth Migration Officers in the capital cities of 
the various States ; 

(b) In Great Britain—the Chief Migration Officer, High Commissioner's Office, 
Australia House, Strand, London , 

(c) In other British Dominions—the High Commissioner for Australia ; 

(d) In other countries where Australia is represented—the Secretary, Australian 
Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 


For details of the Australian representatives in the British Dominions and other 
countries. sce the section entitled “ Diplomatic and other Representatives Overseas 
and in Australia ” in Chapter XXIX. 


3. Racial Origin and Nationality of Persons Arriving.—For details of the racial 
origin and nationality of persons who arrived in Australia during the years 1952 to 
1954 see § 9, paras. 4 and 5. 
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(C) Passports. 


Provision is made in the Immigration Act 1901-1949 for the production of a passport 
by each immigrant over 16 years of age who desires to enter Australia. Under ihe 
Passports Act 1920, it was compulsory also for each person over 16 years of age to be 
in possession of a passport or other document authorizing his departure. This Act has 
now been superseded by the Passports Act 1938-1948 which repealed the compulsory 
provisions. The Act also applies to the Territories of Australia, including Papua, 
Norfolk Island and the Trust Territory of New Guinea. 

Although it is not compulsory for Australians to obtain a passport when Jeaving 
Australia, it is desirable in their own interests that they should have one in order to 
establish their identity and nationality overseas. A passport is necessary for admission 
into most countries, and the holder of an Australian passport also has no difficulty in 
landing on return to Australia. ‘The charge for an Austrafian passport is £1. 

As a result of the Nationality and Citizenship Act 1948-1955 (see § 11 below) and the 
enactment of similar citizenship legislation in other British Commonwealth countries 
it is now the general rule that Australian passports are issued only to Australian citizens. 
Citizens of other British Commonwealth countries secure passports from their own High 
Commissioners in Australia. Australian citizens abroad may secure passports only 
from Australian representatives, 

Diplomatic and official passports are issued to members of the Australian diplomatic 
service and other Government officials proceeding abroad on official business. 

Applicants for passports are required to produce evidence of their identity and 
nationality (e.g., birth certificates). 


§ 11. Citizenship and Naturalization. 

1, Commonwealth Legistation—The Nationality and Citizenship Act 1948 com. 
menced on Australia Day (26th January), 1949 and repealed all previous Commonwealth 
legislation on this subject. The most significant effect of the Act was the creation for 
the first time of the status of ‘“‘ Australian Citizen”. In this respect the Act was 
complementary to citizenship legislation passed or about to be passed by other countries 
of the British Commonwealth. All Australian citizens, and the citizens of other countries 
of the British Commonwealth, are declared to be British subjects. Australian citizenship 
was automatically acquired as from 26th January, 1949 by persons who were British 
subjects at that date and who either (a) were born in Australia or New Guinea; or 
(b) were naturalized in Australia ; or (c) had been residing in Australia during the five 
years immediately preceding 26th January, 1949; or (d) were born outside Australia 
of fathers to whom (a) or (b) above applied (provided the persons concerned had entered 
Australia without being placed under any immigration restriction) ; or (e) were women 
who had been married to men who became Australian citizens under the above headings 
(provided that the women concerned had entered Australia without being placed under 
immigration restriction). For the purposes of the Act, ‘‘ Australia” includes Norfolk 
Island and the Territery of Papua, and by an amendment of the Act in 1950 it was further 
provided that Nauru shall be treated in the same manner as New Guinea. 

After the Act’s commencement citizenship may be acquired in the following ways :— 
(a) by birth in Australia ; (b) by birth outside Australia, of a father who is an Australian 
citizen, provided that the birth is registered at an Australian Consulate ;(c) by 
registration—Certificates of Registration as Australian citizens may be granted by the 
Minister to British subjects or Irish citizens who make application and satisfy the 
Minister that they can comply with specified requirements as to residence in Australia, 
good character and intention to reside permanently in Australia ; (d) by naturalization— 
Certificates of Naturalization as Australian citizens may be granted by the Minister to 
aliens who make application and can comply with requirements somewhat similar to 
those previously required under the Nationality Act 1920-1946. New requirements 
for naturalization are—{i) os a rule five years residence in Australia is required, but 
residence in other British countries orservice under a British government may be accepted 
(special concessions in the matter of residence qualifications in respect of persons who have 
voluntarily enlisted in the armed forces were made by an amending Act of 1952); (ii) the 
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applicants must have an adequate knowledge of the responsibilities and privileges of 
citizenship ; (iii) Certificates do not take effect until the applicant takes the Oath of 
Allegiance. The oath is now taken, and citizenship is conferred, at public ceremonies 
held in the Town Hall of the applicant’s place of residence, and presided over by the mayor 
or equivalent head of the local government. 


The Declaration of Intention to apply for naturalization, which was introduced by 
the original Act of 1948, is no longer compulsory, although it can still be made if an 
intending applicant so desires. This change was made by an amending Act of 1955 under 
the provisions of which aliens may apply up to six months before completing their 
residence requirements, but may not be granted naturalization until six months after 


application. 


Under the Act, the independence of married women in nationality matters is 
recognized, and British nationality is restored to those women who had lost it through 
In future, marriage will not affect a woman’s nationality. Alien 
women, who marry Australian citizens may, however, be naturalized under somewhat 
easier conditions than those which apply to other aliens. 


marriage to aliens. 


z. Certificates Granted.—{i) Australia, 


The following figures relate to certificates 
issued under the Nationality and Citizenship Act 1948-1955 during the year 1954 :— 


NATURALIZATION : CERTIFICATES GRANTED, AUSTRALIA, 1954. 
Previous NATIONALITIES Of RECIPIENTS. 






























































Certi- Certi- | Certi- Certi- 
Nationality. | Bcates!} Nationality. | fcates} Nationality. | Aca%e8/ Nationality, _| flcatee 
' 
Albanian a 9 }) Danish 21 || Israeti i 8 j) Romanian 95 
American (U.S.) 22 || Dutch 316 || Italian 598 {| Russian 7 
Argentinian we 1 || Egyptian 2x j| Latvian We 268 || Spanish 13 
Austrian F 194 || Estonian 140 || Lebanese -. | 36 || Swedish 13 
Belgian oH 9 || Finnish 14 |] Lithuanian we 130 || Swiss .. ae 15 
Brazilian ie t {| French 25 |) Luxembourgeois | Syrian oe r 
Bulgarian : 1o |} German 225 || Norwegian 33 || Turkish de 4 
‘Burmese an 4 {| Greek 324 || Paraguayan Ne Ukrainian 104 
Chilean a 1 }} Mungarian 415 |} Peruvian a x |} Yugoslav se 207 
Chinese a 2 {| Tranian x {| Polish .. | 771 || Stateless 336 
Ozechoslovak 303 || Iraqian ee 5 {| Portuguese Total 4770 
CouNTRIES IN WHICH RECIPIENTS ORDINARILY RESIDED IMMEDIATELY BrrorE 
Enrerinae AUSTRALIA oR NEW GUINEA. 
Certi- Certi- Certi- Certi- 
Country. eta Country. eka Country. ee Country. eee 
ted. ted. ted. ted 
Abyssinia 1 fj Denmark ra 20 |} Latvia % 4 || South America .. 1 
Africa .. 15 |} Dutch New Lebanon 4 44 Spain .. 9 
Albania 8 Guinea an 2 }} Lithuania - 5 |} Sweden 41 
Arabia 1 |) Egypt 17t j} Luxemburg 1 || Switzerland 62 
Argentina 4 || Estonia 1o || Malaya 3 j| Syria 2 
Austria 117 |} Finland T2 }| Mexico oa 1 |} Tanganyika 1 
Belgium 58 || France 309 || New Caledonia .. 4 || Thailand 3 
Bolivia 3 }) Germany 1,156 |} New Zealand 33 }) Trieste. . 3 
Brazil 5 || Greece 236 Norway 25 Turkey a 4 
Bulgaria 5 || Holland 215 || Pakistan 2 || United Kingdom 216 
Burma. . 6 |] Hong Kong 5 || Paraguay r fj Ukraine os I 
Canada 2 Hungary 201 Peru... I Uruguay as I 
€eylon 3 || India 43 || Philippines 14 || U.S. of America. . gI 
Chile .. z || Indonesia 82 |} Poland 94 || U.S.S.R. 12 
Qhina .. 379 |} Iran .. ae 9 |} Portugal t || Yugoslavia 54 
Costa Kica zr }} Iraq .. an 2 {| Romania 37 
Guba .. rf} Israel Se 103 || Samoa 1 
Oyprus a 19 || Italy 661 || Singapore 8 Total 4:770 
Cxechoslovakia .. 138 || Japan 2 || South Africa 3 
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{ii) States. The certificates of naturalization granted in 1954 were issued in respect 
of residents of the various States and Territories as follows :—New South Wales, 1,661 ; 
Victoria, 1,428; Queensland, 400; South Australia, 548; Western Australia, 487 ; 
Tasmania, 115; Northern Territory, 25; Australian Capital Territory, 85; New 
Guinea, 21 ; Total, 4,770. 


§ 12. Population of Territories. 


At the Census of 30th June, 1954, as at previous censuses, arrangements were made 
to obtain complete information concerning not only the two internal territories of 
Australia—the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory—but also the 
external territories under the contro) of Australia, namely :—Norfolk Island, Papua, 
the Trust Territory of New Guinea, and the Trust Territory of Nauru. Figures respecting 
population and number of dwellings in each Territory at the Census of 1954 are summarized 
in the following table :— 


POPULATION AND DWELLINGS : TERRITORIES, CENSUS, 30th JUNE, 1954. 
(ExcLupixne InpicEnovus Popuartion.) 





Population. Dwellings. 








Territory. = mo ts 
Males. Females. | Persons. Occupied. | Unoccupied 
{nternal— 
Northern Territory .. 10,288 6,181 : 16,469 3,426 47 
Aust. Capital Territory 16,229 14,086 | 30,315 75118 326 
External— 
Norfolk Island os 478 464 | 942 310 41 
Papua i 26 3,867 2,446 | 6,313 1,605 66 
Trust Territory of New \ 
Guinea... Sa 7,201 4.241 11,442 3,098 104 
Trust Territory of Nauru 1,269 376 1,645 99 13 








Particulars concerning the indigenous populations of the internal and external territories 
will be found in Chapter V.—The Territories of Australia, 


§ 13. The Aboriginal Population of Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 951-61, a brief account is given of the Australian 
aboriginal population, its origin, its numbers as estimated from time to time, and the 
steps taken for its protection. On pp. 914-6 of Official Year Book No. 22, particulars 
are shown for each of the States and Territories of Australia at successive periods, while 
a special article dealing with the estimated number and distribution of the native 
population at the date of first settlement of the white race in the continent appears 
on pp. 687-96 of Official Year Book No. 23. 


The aboriginals are scattered over the whole of the mainland but the majority are 
concentrated in Western Australia, Queensland and the Northern Territory. Details 
of the number in each State at the June, 1947 Census are shown in the following table. 
Full-blood aboriginals in employment or living in proximity to settlements were 
enumerated at the census, while estimates of the total numbers, including thore living 
in the wild state, were furnished by the Protectors of Aboriginals. Half-caste aboriginals 
sre included in the numbers of the population and are of course enumerated at the 
census. The figures shown for Queensland are exclusive of Torres Strait Islanders. 
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ABORIGINAL POPULATION, 30th JUNE, 1947. 

































Full-blood. 
: t Half-caste. 2 
; Esti- _ blood 
i In Employment or Living | mate of sepa erie es the and 
State or Territory. : in Proximity to Total s Half- 
Settlements.(a) Nun- caste. 
4 bers.(b) 
' 
Males, | Females.| Persons.} Persons. 
New South Wales 407 953 {(e) 953 5,498 5,109 | 10,607 | 11,560 
Victoria ae 108 208 |(c) 208 537 532 1,069 1,277 
ueensiand tj. 2,822 6,326 9,100 3,684 3,527 7,241 16,311 
jouth Australia 205 464 2,139 1,103 1,054 |(d)2,157 |(d)4,296 
Western Australin 2,269 | 4,9:3 | 20,338 | 2,359 | 2,215 {(d)4,574 |d 24,912 
Tasmania ee ee ae os ee 127 87 214 214 
Northern Territory as 5,370 | 10,985 | 13,900 660 587 1,247 | 15,147 
Aust. Capital Territory .. a Be ie 58 42 100 100 
Total .. ar | 12,688 | 11,181 | 23,869 | 46,638 | 14,026 | 13,153 | 27,179 | 73,817 
{a) Enumerated at the Census. (6) Furnished by the Protectors of Aboriginals. (ec) Census 
totals. (d) In addition to these totals, the Protectors of Aboriginals estimated that there were 


826 half-caste and mixed bloods in South Australia and 1,322 in Western Australia, presumably living 
ta the nomadic state. 


According to the annual Reports of the Protectors of Aboriginals, there has been 
little change in the numbers of aboriginals in most States since 1947. In Western 
Australia, however, the estimate for the total number of full-blood and half-caste 
aboriginals at 30th June, 1952 was 21,051. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


Norz.—1. Tables in this chapter cover the year 1954. More detailed figures will 
be found in Demography Bulletin No. 72 unless otherwise specifically indicated. 


2. Figures for Australia throughout are exclusive of full-blood aboriginals. 


§ 1. Provisions for Registration and Compilation of Statistics. 


In Australia vital statistics are compiled from information obtained from the registere 
of births, deaths and marriages. Each State and Territory has an independent system 
of registration. Provisions for the civil registration of births, deaths and marriages 
have been in force in Tasmania from 1839, in Western Australia from 1841, in South 
Australia from 1842, in Victoria from 1853 and in New South Wales and Queensland 
(then part of New South Wales) from 1856. Registration in the Territories is administered 
by the Commonwealth Government, registration in respect of the Northern Territory 
having been taken over from South Australia in 1911 and in respect of the Australian 
Capital Territory from New South Wales in 1930. The authority responsible for the 
registration of births, deaths and marriages occurring within his particular State or 
Territory is the Registrar-General or the Principal Registrar, or,as in the case of Victoria, 
the Government Statist. 


In the Australian Capital Territory and the Northern Territory, information 
concerning a birth is required to be supplied within 21 days, in South Australia in 42 days, 
and in all other States 60 days is allowed. In all States, however, provision has been 
made for the late registration of births. For the registration of a death, the length of 
time varies more considerably, being 8 days in Tasmania, 10 days in South Australia, 
14 days in Western Australia, the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory, 
21 days in Victoria and 30 days in New South Wales and Queensland. In all States 
and Territories provision is made for the celebration of marriages by ministers of religion 
registered for that purpose with the Registrar-General or the Principal Registrar of 
Births, Deaths and Marriages of the State or Territory and also by certain civil officers. 
{n all cases the celebrant, whether minister of religion or civil officer, is required to 
register particulars of the parties married with the Registrar of the district in which the 
marriage has taken place. The length of time allowed for registration of marriage also 
shows considerable variation as between States and Territories. In Victoria, Western 
Australia, the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory, registration 
is required immediately following the ceremony, in Tasmania and South Australia within 
7 days and in New South Wales and Queensland within 30 days. 


For all States except Queensland and Tasmania the registration of stillbirths is 
compulsory. Western Australia was the first State to introduce compulsory registration 
in 1908, followed by the Australian Capital Territory in 1930, New South Wales in 1935, 
South Australia in 1937 and Victoria in 1953. No statutory provision has been made 
in Queensland or Tasmania for the registration of stillbirths. In these States, however, 
provision is made for voluntary registration and it appears likely that such births are 
notified to the Registrar-General. In this chapter stillbirths have been excluded from 
all tables of births and deaths and shown only in those specially relating to stillbirths. 
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While there is every indication that the registration work of the several States and 
the Territories is very efficiently carried out, it is clear that in those States with a large 
area and scattered population, failure to register births and deaths may occur in some 
cases. It is believed, however, that consequent on the abolition, in 1943, of income 
limits previously restricting eligibility for maternity allowances, claims for which are 
checked against birth registers before payment, the proportion of births now occurring 
which is not registered is very small. 


The data required for the compilation of vital statistics are copied from the registers 
of births, deaths and marriages in the Registrar General’s Office and forwarded, through 
the Government Statistician in each State, and direct from the Principal Registrars 
in the two Territories, to the Commonwealth Statistician. The compilation and 
publication of vital statistics for Australia is a function of the Commonwealth Statistician. 
The Statisticians in the various States compile and publish statistics relating to their 
respective States. 


§ 2. Marriages. 


1. Number of Marriages.—The number of marriages registered in Australia during 
the year ended 31st December, 1954 was 71,2209, giving a rate of 7.92 per 1,000 of the 
mean population for the year. A summary of the number of marriages registered in 
each State and Territory from 1926 to 1954 is given in the following table. Annual 
averages for each five-year period from 1861 will be found in Official Year Book No. 
39, page 575. 


MARRIAGES. 
Period. | n.s.w. | Vie. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas, N.T. | a.c.1. | Aust. 


ANNUAL AVERAGES. 





1926-30. [19,253 [ 12,955 | 6.279 | 4,036 | 3,367 )1,506 | 23.) 30 | 47,249 
1931-35 .. | 18,742 | 12,773 | 6,950 | 3,967 | . 3,328 | 1,638 29 53 | 47,480 
1936-40 =... {25,295 117,784 | 8,982 | 5,726 | 4,399 | 2,187 83 85 | 64,541 
1941-45 .. | 28,506 | 19,450 | 10,563 | 5,517 | 4,668 | 2,097 7 tog | 71,981 
1946-50 ++ 130,162 | 20,453 | 10,666 6,587 | 5,205 12,520 | II4 18t | 75,801 
AnyuaL TOorALs. 
1950 .. - | 30,036 | 20,320 | 10,304 | 6,585 | 5,434 ;2,560( 144 | 216 | 75,599 
1951 .. «+ | 30,341 | 21,117 | 10,814 | 6,646 | 5,390 | 2,607 | 143 240 | 77,298 
1952 .. «+ | 29,351 | 20,220 | 10,056 | 6,241 | 5,389 |} 2,553 | 137 225 | 74,172 
1953 :- -- 127,573 | 19,238 | 9,859 | 6,149 | 5,032 12,424 | 154 | 211 | 70,640 
1954 -- ++ $27,503 | 19,404 }10,027 | 6,190 | 5,204 {2,512 | 143 246 73,229 





z. Crude Marriage Rates.—The crude marriage rates for each State and Territory 
from 1926 to 1954 are given hereunder :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES.(a) 
Period. | N.s.w. | Vie. | Q'tana. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tas. | N.T. | a.c.r. | Aust. 








AVERAGE ANNUAL RatEs. 








tg26-30 ae 7.86 742 7.10 7-12 7.80 ; 6.97 | 5.11 | 3-86 7-52 
1931-35 be 7.20] 7.02! 7.35 | 6.83 7-58 | 7-19 | 5.92 | 5-74 7-16 
1936-40 6 9.29 | 9.52 | 8.80| 9.65 | 9.49 | 9.25 (13.28 | 7.22 9.35 
1941-45 a 9.07 | 9.86 | 10.04 | 10.61 9.74 | 8.61 | 7.18 | 7.57 | 9-94 
1946-50(h) .. 9-99 | 9.72 ' 9.41 | 9.87 | 10.01 | 9.56 | 9.39 | 9.36 | 9-77 

(a) Number of marriages per 1,000 of mean population. (b) Rates based on revised menu 


population estimates shown on p. 577. 
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CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES—continued. 








Period. N8.W. | Vie. | Qriand. 8. Aust. W. Aust. 





Tas. | NAT. | ac. | Aust. 








AxnuaL RatEs.(a) 





1950 .. a4 9.41 | 9.20] 8.65] 9.28} 9.74] 9.18 j10.06 | 9.17] 9.24 


1951 ..- a 9.25 | 9.28} 8.84} 9.07 | 9.29 | 9.04 | 9.42 | 9.73 9.18 
1952 .. -- | 8.78} 8.63 | 8.01 | 8.27] 8.97 | 8.56 | 9.08 | 8.47 |} 8.59 
1953 .. % 8.14] 8.03 | 7.66] 7.92] 8.10] 7.91 | 9.91 | 7.35 8.01 
1954 -» | 8.02] 7.9% | 7.641 7.77] 8.13 | 8.07 | 8.82 | 8.10 | 7.92 





(a) Rates based on revised mean population estimates shown on p. 577. 


3. Marriage Rates based on Marriageable Population.—As the marriage rates in 
some international tabulations are based on the unmarried population aged 15 years 
and over, the corresponding rates have been calculated for Australia for the eight census 
periods to 1953-55. The period in each case comprises the census year with the year 
immediately preceding and the year immediately following, and the figures are as 
follows :— 


PERSONS MARRYING FER ied OF UNMARRIED ROR LATION AUSTRALIA. 








Period. Rate.(a) r Period. | Rate.(a) 
1880-82... is .. | 48.63, Fey Be a 55-97 
1Rgo-92_.. oe res 44.04 | 1932-34 oe 42.88 
1900-02... a ae 42.14 1946-48 .. 71.24 
Igio-12__.. vs -- 1 50.12 2 i 1953-55 -- 65.32 





(a) Average annual number of persons who married per 1,000 unmarried persons, including widowed 
and divorced, aged 15 years and over, 


4. Crude Marriage Rates of Various Countries.—The following table gives the crude 
marriage rates for Australia in comparison with the rates for various other countries. 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES(a) : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

















1921-| 1926- | 1931- i 1921- | 1926- | 1931- 
Country. 25. | go. | 35. | 1954 ; Country. 25. | 30. 35. | 1954 
i es | = am Mae Bata] WEEN 
Yugoslavia af 6] 9.5] 7.8] 9.9 |apan 8.8] 8.0} 7.6| 7.9 
Union of South |[Norway a 6.3 6.1 6.5 7.8 
Africa(b) 5 8.0 9-3 9.4 {(e)9.5 ||Austria .. 9.6 7.5 6.8 7.8 
United States of Finland .. 7.1 7.2 752 7.8 
America 2 10.6 9-9 9.2 9.2 Switzerland a 7-7 7-5 7-7 7.8 
New Zealand(d) 8.0 7.6] 7.3 8.6 United Kingdom ..! 7.7 7.5 7-9 7-7 
Netherlands 8.2 7.7 7.2 8.3 Belgium .. is | 10.6 g.1 7.8 7.7 
Canada .. 7-3 7.3 6.4 8.3 France . 9.5 8.2 7-4 7-2 
benmark 7.9 | 7.8 8.7 8.1 Sweden .. 6.3 6.7 7-3 7.2 
Spain 7.3 7.3 6.5 8.0 ‘Italy 9.0 7-3 6.8 7.2 
Australia(e) 8.0 | 7.5] 7-2) 7.9 (relana, Republic of | 4.9) 4.6] 4.6] 5.4 
(a) Number of marriages per 1,000 of mean_ population. (5) European population only. 
(ec) 1953. ({d) Includes Maoris. (e) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 


5. Age and Conjugal Condition at Marriage.—(i) General. Age at marriage in 
single years of age and previous conjugal condition of bridegrooms and brides in 1954 
will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 72. A summary in age groups is given 
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hereunder. There were 5,291 males aged less than twenty-one years married during 
1954 while the corresponding number of females was 22,967. At the other extreme 
there were 95 bachelors and 54 spinsters in the age group 65 years and over. 


AGE AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES: AUSTRALIA, 

















1954. 
Age at Bridegrooms, Brides. 

Marriage re a ae 

(Years). | Bachelors.| Widowers.| Divorced.} Total. | Spinsters.| Widows. | Divorced.| Total. 
Under 20.. 2,327 ats ae 2,327 | 15,585 3 7 | 15,595 
20-24... | 20,489 15 63 | 29,567 | 31,574 85 262 | 31,921 
25-29 ++ | 19,742 82 519 | 20,343 9, 302 242 1,103 | 10,647 
30-34 «- | 6,431 184 892 | 7,507 | 3,126 329 | 1,148 | 4,603 
35-39. | 2,157 224 907 | 3,588 | 1,393 453 971 | 2,817 
40-44—li“ aw 1,334 310 837 2,481 S21 474 707 2,002 
45-49. 766 380 587 | 1,733 463 510 418 | 1,391 
50-54 se 403 517 366 | 1,286 253 448 214 915, 
55-59 199 448 171 818 158 326 76 560 
60-64... 113 462 119 694 76 286 32 394 
65 and ove 95 722 68 885 54 300 30 384 

Total .. | 63,356 35344 4,529 | 71,229 | 62,805 3.456 | 4,968 | 71,229 





(ii) Proportional Distribution. In the following table the proportional distribution 
of bridegrooms and brides according to previous conjugal condition is shown in five-year 
periods from 1926 to 1950 and for each of the years 1952 to 1954 :-— 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES: PROPORTIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA. 











(Per Cent.) 
ree 
Bridegrooms, Brides. 

Period. |-=-————_—__——_——_ a 
Bachelors.| Widowers.| Divorced.| Total. {Spinsters.| Widows. | Divorced.| Total. 

1926-30 .. 92.31 5-93 1.76 | 100.00 | 93.46 4-55 1.99 | 100.00 
1931-35 .. | 92.63 5 39 1.98 | 100.00 | 94.37 3-53 2.10 | 100.00 
1936-40 .. | 92 59 4.82 2.59 | 100.00 | 93.94 3.38 2.68 | 100.00 
1941-45 .. | 91.44 4-77 3-79 | 100.00 | 92.11 3-93 3-96 | 100.00 
1946-50 .. 88.82 4-74 6.44 | 100.00 | 88.71 4-74 6.55 } 100.00 
1952 Ae 88.91 4.65 6.44 | 100.00 | 88.14 4-76 7-10 | 100.00 
1953 .. | 88.27 4.68 7.05 | 100.00 | 87.65 4.75 7.60 | 100.00 
1954 ». | 88.95 | 4.690 6.36 } 100.00 | 88.17 4.85 6.98 | 100.00 








(iii) Relative Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides. The relative ages of bridegrooms and 
brides in 1954 are shown in single years in Demography Bulletin No. 72. A summary 
in age groups of five years is given below. 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES: AUSTRALIA, I860101955 
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INFANT MORTALITY RATES: AUSTRALIA, 1907101955 
(INFANT DEATHS PER 1000 LIVE BIRTHS) 
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EXPLANATION.—This graph chews the marked improvement in infantiie mortality retes cver the past 48 years. The improvement has been confined mainly to 
Children over one month, ecnsiderabiy less having occurred in the frat month of :ife (see page 649). 
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CAUSES OF DEATH: AUSTRALIA , 1945 to 1954 
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RELATIVE AGES OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES: AUSTRALIA, 1954. 





Age of Total” Age of Bride (Years). 














Bride bait Bride- a ' a 

(Years). grooms. | boas ISI. | 20-24, 25-29. 30-34. 35-39- 40-44- acne 
Under 20.. ~ 2,327 | 2 1,843! 456 24 2 a Sig.” tee 
20-24... 20,567 | 12 10,123 {17,325 : 1,810 225 47 19 | 6 
25-29... | 20,343 | 2 ' 3,025 111,059 4,922 1,013 240 62 20 
30-34 +.) 7,507 | IT ' 453} 2,312 2,480 1,469 = 563 165 64 
35-39 «- | «3,588 e- 83 {| 534 896 928 702 315 130 
40-44. 2,481 | 1, 29] 154 335 579 583 515 285 
45-49 -s ' 1733 . 12 55 116-239 375 443 493 
50-54 «.. | ‘1,286 | . 5 21 41 96 182 271 670 
55-59 we 818 xe) 2 5 13 39 79 118 562 
60-64... | 694. Ee 42 I a 6 6 31 34. 596 
65 and over ! 885 ast al I 4 7 15 40 818 
Total ' a : ee ‘ a 

Brides .. | 71,229 18 ao 31,921 10,647 ' 4,603 2,817 2,002 3,644 





(iv) Average Ages of Bridegrooms and Brides. The age at marriage of brides has 
remained fairly constant during recent years at an average of about 25} years, although 
in the period 1937-39 the average rose to almost 26 years. The average ages, in years, 
of brides for each of the five years to 1954 were :—1950, 25.733 1951, 25.713; 1952, 
25.61; 1953, 25.73; and 1954, 25.59. For the following five-year periods the average 
ages in years were :—IQII-I15, 25.76; 1916-20, 26.05; 1921-25, 25.76; 1926~30, 
25.573 1931-35, 25.50; 1936-40, 25.72; 1941-45, 25.68; and 1946-50, 25.61. The 
average ages, in years, of bridegrooms were 28.99 in 1950, 28.92 in 1951, 28.79 in 1952 
28.96 in 1953, and 28.82 in 1954. It follows, therefore, that brides are, generally 
speaking, a little more than three years younger than bridegrooms. The average ages 
of brides and bridegrooms for the years 1940-46 showed the effects of war-time conditions. 
The proportion of young persons marrying during those years increased, thereby causing 
decreases in the average ages of both brides and bridegrooms. The difference in age 
between brides and bridegrooms was 3.26 years in 1950, 3.21 in 1951, 3.18 in 1952 and 
3-23 in 1953 and 1954. 


6. Previous Conjugal Condition.—The number of bachelors, spinsters and widowed 
and divorced persons who married during 1954 is shown in the table on page 626. The 
following table shows the relative conjugal condition of the contracting parties. 


CONJUGAL CONDITION OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES: AUSTRALIA, 1954. 





| Conjugal Condition of Brides. 








Conjugal Condition Total : pi A RS es, 
of Bridegrooms. , Bridegrooms. Spinsters. | Widows. . Divorced. 
Bachelors... ~~ S«. | 6 5350—«S 58,896 SCg02 25958 
Widowers .. ee oa 35344 1,363 | 1,338 5 643 
Divorced .. - nea] 45529 2,546, 6106 , 1,367 
Total Brides .. on 71,229 | 62,805. 3.456 | 4,968 


7. Birthptaces of Persons Marrying.—A table showing the relative birthplaces of 
bridegrooms and brides married in each year will be found in the Demography Bulletin. 


8. Occupation of Bridegrooms.—The distribution of the 71,229 bridegrooms for 1954 
amongst classes of occupations was as follows :—Craftsmen, 18,257; Commercial and 
Clerical, 12,282; Operatives, 12,108; Rural, Fishing and Hunting, 8,653; Labourers, 
6,297; Domestic and Protective Service, 4,828; Professional and Semi-Professional, 
3,781 ; Administrative, 2,913; and Not Gainfully Occupied and Not Stated, 2,110. 


9. Celebration of Marriages.—In all the States marriages may be celebrated either 
by ministers of religion who are registered for thet purpose with the Registrar-Ceneral, 
or by certain civil officers—in most cases district registrars—but most of the marriages 
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are celebrated by ministers of religion. The registered ministers in 1954 belonged to 
more than forty different denominations, some of which, however, have only very few 
adherents. A number of these have been bracketed under the heading “ Other Christian ”’. 
The figures for 1954 are shown in the following table. 


MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION, (954. 






































‘ i : ! ' Australia. 
i : , ee bies ce 
Denomination. N.S.W. Vic. | Qld. | S.A. W.A.| Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T.: Propor- 
: : ; No. | tion of 
i { ‘ | ' Total. 

iu | % 
Church of England 9,870, 5,256! 2,56111,329. 1,532} 918: 31, 99;21,596' 30.32 
Roman Catholic .. 6,484! 4,595! 2,583,1,087,1,097| 457 36] 73| 16,412] 23.04 
Presbyterian oe 3,264) 3,541, 1,955 318! 440} 153 10, 21) 9,702) 13.62 
Methodist +. | 2,670) 2,597: 1,586.1 658; 713) 385} 2 9g] 9,647| 13.54 
Baptist .. sls 355) 312; 204 165) 64, 76, .. .. | 4,476) 2.65 
Congregational .. 328! = 2711 94 241i 113 § 3) bse I] 1,t0L} 1.54 
Lutheran. . oe rrr! 209! 2451 367: 28 4). 7 97t| 1.36 
Church of Christ .. 60! 337 64] 133! 68| 45} .. 2 677] 0.95 
Greek Orthodox ..; 200, 140] 52 43, 58 2 eon ee 496} 0.70 
Salvation Army .. III 97 93 47, 21 12 8 I 390] 0.55 

Seventh-Day Ad. | 

ventist. = 68 28, 27 3) UX} ro, .. | .. |) 147] 0.27 
Other Christian an 161 171\ 181 65, 98! 25) 2... 703} 0.99 
Hebrew .. a 148} 165) 6 | | ee - 336] 0.47 
Total - + 423,830 17, 719) 9,651 5456 4,260} 2,111| I16} 211/63,354| 88.94 
Civil Officers -. | 3,673} 1,685] 376) 734] 944) 401;  27| —35|_ 7,875] 11.06 
Grand Total .. 127,503] 19,404] 10,027] 6,190! 5,204] 2,512! 143! 246) 71,229]100.00 




















» Proportion or TOoTa.. 


(Per cent.) 
Denominational 86.65] 91.32] 96.25|88.14/8r. eee 04/81 .12|85.77; 88.94 
Civil 13.35| 8.68} 3.75111.86[r8. r4l 15.96|18 .88]14.23 11.06 

















ro. Divorces.—Chapter XIII.—Public Justice shows details of the number of 
marriages dissolved annually by divorce, nullity of marriage and judicial separation, 
‘Fhe number dissolved by decrees for divorce and nullity of marriage made absolute 
and by judicial separation in 1954 was6,528. Detailed tables relating to divorce statistics 
for 1954 and summary tables for earlier years are shown also in Demography Bulletin 
No. 72. 


§ 3. Fertility and Reproduction. 


1. Introductory.—Of the two elements of increase in the population, namely, natural 
increase and net migration, the former has been by far the more important over the 
past few decades. The level of natural increase depends on the excess of births over 
deaths and the relation between fertility and mortality determines the rate of reproduction 
or replacement of the population. 


2. Number of Live Births and Confinements—(i) Year 1954. There are various 
methods of measuring the fertility of the population by relating the number of births 
to the numbers in the population. In each the basic data are, of course, the numbers 
of live births. 


The number of live births registered in Australia during 1954 is shown in the table 
below. The table shows also the number of confinements resulting in one or more live 
births. The figures exclude cases where the births were of still-born children only. 
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LIVE BIRTHS AND CONFINEMENTS, 1954. 





Particulars. = N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S.Aust., W.A. Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Austral. 
4 u : + 





Live Brrras. 
Single births ; 71,379 53,327. 30,583! 17,811]15,576, 7.559, 501, 845 197,581 











Twins ze | 1,709, 1,315: 581 407 346, 208 12| 12) 4,590 
Triplets... 37 18 12 9 6 3). a 85 
Males = | 37:453' 28,112 15,880! 9,347] 8,136 3,919 268! 440. 103,555 
Females... 35,672, 26,548 15,296, 8,880] 7,792: 3,851' 2451 417, 98,701 

Total .. [7 73,125' 54,660. aye 18 oes 15,928 7,770 513) 857! 202,256 





STILLBIRTHS AssocIATED WITH MULTIPLE Birtas INCLUDED ABOVE. 





Twins oor 47 15 15! 3 10, 8... iano 98 
Triplets... | Zi tae ign. [ih See | se ust sae el | 2 


a4 re t 





CONFINEMENTS RESULTING IN ABOVE BIRTHS. 














Nuptial —.. 69,415 52,132] 29,311) 17,455 15,054! 7,380 431, ~~ 840. 192,018 
Ex-nuptial .. | 2,855, 1,866; 1,574 564] 702 288) 76| 1) 7,930 
Total... | _72,270 53,998. 30,8851 18,019, 15,7561 7,668' 507, _851| 199,954 





NoTe.—Io Queensland and Tasmania the registration of stillbirths is not compulsory and it is 
possible that in some cases where one child only of a multiple pregnancy is live-born the confinement has 
en treated as a single birth. This applies particularly to South Australia, where registration practice 
for twins. when one is live-born and one still-born, is to treat each child as a single birth, and for triplet, 
with one still-born, to treat the two live-born as twins, and so on. 


(ii) Live Births, Years 1926 to 1954. The average annual number of live births 
in each State and Territory for cach five-year period from 1926 to 1950 and the total 
number of live births in each State and Territory for each year from 1950 to 1954 are 
given in the following table. Corresponding figures for each five-year period from 
1861 will be found in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 583. 


LIVE BIRTHS. 





Period. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q'land. Ig, Aust. \W. Aust | Tas. | N.T. lacr. | Aust. 





ANNUAL AVERAGES. 
I 


1926-30 —..._ | 53,308 ! 34,333 | 19,361 | 11,006 | 8,748 [4,819 { 70 118 | 131,763 























1931-35 -- » 44,964 | 28,380 | 17,480 | 8,646 | 8,061 | 4,547 79’ 145 | 112,302 
1936-40 —.._ | 47,679 | 30,282 | 19,534 ; 9,388 | 8,877 4,806 | 125! 221 | 120,972 
1941-45 -- | 56,583 | 38,002 | 23,431 112,546 ' 10,409 | 5,418 ; 113 | 384 | 146,886 
1946-50 .. 68,856 | 47,372 | 28,003 , 16,270 | 13,130 | 7,064 | 289] 734 | 181,718 
AnnuaL Torazs. 
1950 .. Ww | 71,592 ' 49,830 [29,028 | 17,306 | 14,228 { 7,242 411 | 954 | 190,591 
1951 .. . esas 1 $0,553 | 29,652 | 17,463 | 14,794 | 7.357 | 407 - 1,003 | 193,298 
1952 .. -» 174,196 53,738 | 30,953 | 17,884 | 15,413 17-9161 448 . 1,102 | 201,650 
1953 .- ++ {74,890 ; 53,561 | 30,782 } 18,156 |15,862 | 7,736 | 460°) «=—788 | 202,235 
1954 .- ++ 173:125 54,660 131,176 118,227 [15,928 | 7,779 513 857 1202,250 





3. Crude Birth Rates.—The oldest and most popular method of measuring fertility is 
to relate the number of births to the total population, thus obtaining the crude birth rate. 
The crude birth rate measures the rate per thousand persons (irrespective of age or sex) 
at which the population has added to its numbers by way of births during a given period. 
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Crude birth rates for each five-year period from 1926 to 1950 and for each year 
from 1950 to 1954 for each State and Territory are set out below :— 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES.(a) 


























Period. ws.w.! vic. | Q’land. |s. Aust. Iw. Aust! Tas, { NT. | acc. | Aust. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL RaTES. 

: : ! : : 
1926-30 .. 21.76 19.65 | 21.90 | 19.41 : 21.54 | 22.29 | 15.60 | 14.96 | 20.98 
1931-35... | 17.28 | 15.60 | 18.48 | 14.89 : 18.36 | 19.95 | 15-99 ; 15.77 | 16.94 
1936-40... 17650! 16.20 | 19.48 | 15.82 | 19.16 | 20.58 , 19.96 18,68 | 17.52 
1941-45 .. | 19.79 | 19.27 ; 22.28 | 20.43 | 21.72 | 22.23 | II.40 | 26.82 | 20.28 
1946—50(b) | 22.60 | 22.51 | 24.69 | 24.41 | 25.24 | 26.71 | 23.77 | 37.92 | 23.39 

{ ( : : ! 

ANNUAL Rattes.(b) 

Te 5% 2 wae Tat | { Pe. & | id 
1950 .. .. 22.42 22.56 | 24.37 | 24.39 | 25.50 25.98 | 28.72 | 40.52 | 23.31 
1Q5I .. .. . 21.98 | 22.21 | 24.23 | 23.84 | 25.49 | 25.52 | 26.81 40.68 | 22.96 
1952... .. , 22.20 ; 22.93 | 24.65 | 23.69 | 25.66 ! 26.53 | 29.69 | 41.48 | 23.35 
1953... .. 22.11 . 22.36 | 23.91 | 23.39 | 25.54 | 25.25 | 29.61 | 27.43 | 22.04 
1954 ..  .. - 21.33 ' 22.28 | 23.74 | 22.89 | 24.88 | 24.97 | 31.64 ' 28.21 | 22.50 

! : 
(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. (b) Rates based on revised mean population 


estimates shown on p. 577. 


Note.—The birth rates in the table above are based on live births registered in the respective States 
and Territories. Some years ago a large proportion of births in respect of which the mother’s usual 
residence was the Australian Capital Territory took place in Queanbeyan, just over the New South Wales 
border, but with improved hospital facilities in the Territory the movement to outside hospitals rapidly 
diminished and was reversed in 1939. The following rates, based on births in respect of which 
the mother’s usual residence is the Australian Capital Territory and on revised population figures, are a 
truer measure of birth rates in the Australian Capital Territory :— 


Annual Average. Year. 
1926-1930 id a) 22.45 1950 as a .+ 29.69 
1931-1935 +. ++ 19.53 1951 ee +4 .. 28.51 
1936~1940 a +. 19.29 | 1952 se is ++ 31.09 
1941-1945 oa ++ 23.06 1953 sie ae +. 27,61 
1946-1950 oe oe 27.93 1954 : a -. 28.67 





The variations similarly caused in the birth rates for the States and the Northern Territory by referring 
the birth registrations to the State or Territory in which the mother was usually resident are shown by 
the following corrected rates for 1954 :—New South Wales, 21.32; Victoria, 22.25; Queensland, 23.82; 
South Australia, 22.82; Western Australia, 24.91; Tasmania, 25.03; and Northern Territory, 32.38. 


In the earlier years of the present century the crude birth rate fluctuated somewhat 
but from 1912, when 28.60 was recorded, there was an almost continuous decline to 
the very low figure of 16.39 in 1934. The decline in the depression years was to some 
extent occasioned by the postponement of marriages, and with subsequent improvement 
in economic conditions the rate rose. From 1940 the rate increased quite appreciably 
owing to a continued improvement in the economic welfare of the community and the 
war-time boom in marriages. The latter resulted in an abnormal number of first births 
but investigation indicates that rates for births other than first were generally slightly 
higher than might have been expected from pre-war experience. The improvement in 
the birth rate has been maintained since the end of the war despite some falling off in 
marriage rates. The post-war peak of 24.07 was recorded in 1947. 


4. Crude Birth Rates of Various Countries—The following table gives crude 
birth rates for Australia in comparison with rates for various other countries. 
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CRUDE BIRTH RATES(a) : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





192I- 1926-' 1931- 1921- 1926-! 1931-, 




















Country. 25. 30. 35. 1954 - Country. 25. 30. ' 35. | 1954 
1 ~ v Q ! at 
Canada .. 27.4 24.1 21.4 28.5 Japan .. -. 34-6 33.5 531.6 20.1 
Yugorlavis +. 35-0 34.2 31.8 28.4 Spain .. -- 29.8 28.5 ' 27.1 ; 20.0 
Union of South ' France .. -- 39.3 18.2! 16.5 ° 18.7 
Africa(b) -- 27-1 25.9 24.1 25.5 | Norway... -. 22.2! 18.0! 15.2) 18.6 
Vnited Stites of ' i) Italy... +. 29.8 | 26.8 1 23.8 | 17.6 
America +. 22.5 19.7 'ttb.9 24.9 | Denmark +) -22.300«19.4 } 17.7! 17.4 
New Zealand(d)  .. 22.2 | 19.7 { 17.0 | 24.7 Switzerland -» 19.5 17.6] 16.4 ! 17.0 
Australia(e) +. 23.9 21-0; 16.9 | 22.5 || Belgium .. § 20.4 | 18.6 | 16.8 | 16.8 
Netherlunds +. 25.7. 23.2 | 21.2 | 21.6 United Kingdom... 20.4. 17.2 | 15.5 | 15.6 
Finland .. +s) 24.7 1 22.5) 19.5 | 21.3 |] Austria .. +. 22.2 17.6! 14.4 | 14.7 
ireland, Republic of ‘ 20.3 20.1 | et 21.1 |} Sweden .. my 19.1 15.9 { 14.1 | 14.6 
(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. (8) European population only. (c) 1933-35. 
(d) Excludes Maoris. (e) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 


5. Fertility Rates—The principal demographic factors affecting the level of crude 
birth rates are the proportion of women of child-bearing age in the population and the 
proportion of such women who are married. These factors may vary considerably at 
different periods and for different countries, and a population with a high proportion of 
married women of child-bearing age will have a much higher crude birth rate than one 
with a low proportion, although the fertilities of the two populations may be identical. 


In order to compare fertilities, births are sometimes related to the number of women 
of child-bearing age or, alternatively, nuptial births are related to the number of married 
women of child-bearing age. Thus births are related to potential mothers, giving the 
fertility rate. 


The following table sets out for certain periods, commencing with 1880-82, the 
aumber of births per thousand of mean population, the number of births per thousand 
women of child-bearing age and the number of nuptial births per thousand married 
women of child-bearing age. For purposes of this table the child-bearing age bas been 
taken to be 15-44 years inclusive, but births to mothers who were stated to be under 
'§ or over 44 years have been included in the compilations. 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES AND FERTILITY RATES : AUSTRALIA. 




















Average Annual Rates. Index Nos. (Base : 1880-82 = 100). 

| Fertility Rates. | Fertility Rates. 

ORE RS SaaS GERETR 

y : Nuptial Nuptial 
Period. 1 Crude Births Births Crude Births Births 

{Birth 1 Per 1,000 + per 1,000 Birth per 1,000 per 1,000 

}  Rate(a) ; Women Married Rate{a) , Women Married 

1 aged 15-44 Women aged 15-44 Women 

| . Years. aged 15-44 ' "Years. "aged 15-44 

; | Years, ‘ Years. 

Je Sn See a NS he tS Sry So Cree ee eee 
1880-82 | 35-3 170 321 100 100 | 100 
1890-92 os 34.5 159 332 98 94 103 
Igoo-02 se S272 117 235 T7- 3 69 73 
[910-12 5b SRS 2762 117 236 77 69 74 
(920-22 as 25.0 107 197 71 63 61 
1932-34 et) 16.7 71 131 47 42 41 
1946-48 3 23.6 104 167 67 61 52 

(a) Number of births per 1,coo of mean population. 


The table above shows how increasing proportions both of women of child-bearing 
age and of married women of child-bearing age inflate the crude birth rate. Thus while 
the nuptial birth rate for married women increased by only 27 per cent. over the period 
1932-34 to 1946-48 the crude birth rate rose by 41 per cent., owing principally to the 
greatly increascd number of marriages during that period. 
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6. Age-specific Fertility Rates for Females.—So long as customary ages at marriage 
do not change drastically, the main demographic factor affecting the number of births 
is the age composition of the potential mothers in the population. Within the child- 
bearing group the fertility of women of different ages varies considerably and a clearer 
view of the fertility of the population can be obtained from an examination of what are 
known as its age-specific fertility rates, that is, the number of births to women of specified 
ages per thousand women of those particular ages. 

Age-specific fertility rates are more commonly expressed in age groups than single 
ages. The following table sets out age-specific fertility rates for Australia for the period 
1921 to 1954 in five-year age groups. 


AGE-SPECIFIC FERTILITY RATES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 














Age 

Group rg2r. 1926. 1931. 1936. 1941. 1946. 1951. 1952. 1953- 1954. 
(Years). _ 
15-19.. 12.83 14.02 13.08 12.18 I1.g0 12.63 18.59 19.07 18.45 19.12 
20~24.. 65.45 60.23 53.08 50.33 59.42 73.52 85.84 90.93 94.53 96.24 
25~29.. 82.24 76.82 62.47 62.02 70.78 89.51 90.24 94.53 94.73 94.49 
30-34.-. 68.50 61.90 51.25 46.33 49.72 65.03 59.16 61.51 61.17 59.91 
35-39. | 49-48 | 43.55 | 33.23 | 28.89 | 28.69 | 37.43 | 32.29 | 32.61 | 31.87 | 31.17 
40~44.. 21.66 17.63 13.61 10.19 9.52 11.87 9.97 9.95 9.97 9.85 
45-49.. 2.10 1.90 1.45 1.11 0.80 1.03 0.80 0.83 0.67 0.71 





(a) Number of female births per 1,000 women in each age group. 


The table shows that in 1954 the most fertile age group was 20-24 years. The 
decline in fertility between 1921 and 1936 was general but was more pronounced in the 
older age groups. During the period 1936 to 1954 a rise in fertility occurred in all age 
groups below 40, the most noticeable increase being in the 20 to 24 age group. 

7. Gross and Net Reproduction Rates for Females.—A single measure of reproduction 
known as the gross reproduction rate is obtained by adding together the specific fertility 
rates for each age in the child-bearing group. This measure indicates the number of 
female children who would be born on the average to women living right through the 
child-bearing period, if the conditions on which the rate is based continue. The rate 
is unaffected by the age composition of the potential mothers, and consequently it shows 
more clearly than the crude birth rate the reproductive propensity of the population. 
It is, however, an imperfect measure of reproduction because it does not take into account 
the females who fail to live from birth to the end of the reproductive period. A more 
accurate measure of this nature is obtained by multiplying the specific fertility rates by 
the number of females in the corresponding age group of the stationary or life table 
population and summing the products. Allowance is thus made for the effect of mortality 
and the result is known as the net reproduction rate. The net reproduction rate indicates 
the average number of female children who would be born to women during their lifetime 
if they were subject at each age to the fertility and mortality rates on which the calculation 
is based. A constant net reproduction rate of unity indicates that the population will 
ultimately become stationary. Vf it continues greater than unity, the population will 
ultimately increase ; if less than unity, it will ultimately decrease. The following table 
should be read in the light of the comment which follows it and of the index of fertility 
in paragraph 9 hereof. 

GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATES : AUSTRALIA. 

















Gross wet Grows wet 
2 Repto- epro- “a. 1 epro- epro- 
‘ear. duction | duction Mean. | duction duetion 
: Rate. + Rate. j Rate. Rate.(g) 
ey = - - } = 
1881 (a) .. .. | 2.65 |(6) 1.88 |] 1948 ; .g5r | 1.376 
1891 (a) .. ice 2.30 (6) 4.73 1949 1.457 1.382 
Igor (a) .. 2 1.74 |(¢) 1.39 1950 I.49l} 1.415 
IQII i ot 1.705 |(d) 1.421 1951 1.485 | 1.409 
1921 ae .. | 1.51 He) 1.313}! 1952 an sal E547 1.468 
1931 oH 4 1.141 [(f) 1.039 | 1953 tel .. | 1.556 1.477 
1941 as os 1.154 (f) 1.053 || 1954 a a 1.558 1.478_ 
(a) Approximate only. (6) 1881-1890 mortality experience used. (c) 1891-1900 mortality 
experience used. (d) 1901-1910 mortality experience used. (e) 1920-1922 mortality experience 
used. (f) 1932-1934 mortality experience used. (g) 1946-48 mortality experience used. 


NoTE.—It is not strictly correct to assume, as above, that a particular age-specific fertility rate can be 
applied to a hypothetical group of women reaching that age, without taking account of previous fertility 
and marriage experiences. Reproduction rates are, therefore, somewhat unreliable when birth and 
marriage rates have been changing. The indexes of marriage fertility shown on the next page are also 
of doubtful reliability in similar circumstances. 
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Since 1881 there has been a substantia! downward trend in both rates, but the gross 
rate has fallen considerably more than the net, showing that the decline in fertility has 
been offset to some extent by a decline in mortality. The net reproduction rate was 
below unity over the period 1932 to 1939, and if the low level of those years were to 
continue, ultimate population decline would be certain. The progressive rise in both 
gross and net reproduction rates from 1939 to 1947 was due largely to higher marriage 
rates during the war and early post-war years than had been experienced in the immediate 
pre-war years. Such fluctuations in marriage rates affect both gross and net reproduction 
rates substantially. When fluctuations in marriage rates are transient, reproduction 
rates calculated as above are not valid as indicators of relative fertility nor of the extent 
to which population will replace itself. Owing to various influences the number of 
marriages in each year since 1948 has remained at a relatively high level and the net 
reproduction rates have been steady between 1.4 and 1.5. The fertility of marriages is 
measured in paragraph 9 below. 


8. Gross and Net Reproduction Rates of Various Countries.—In the following table 
a comparison is given of the gross and net reproduction rates recorded for various 
countries in the period 1951 to 1953. These have been taken mainly from the United 
Nations Demographic Year Book, 1954 and represent the latest available international 
comparison. More recent Australian rates are shown in the table above. 


GROSS AND NET REPRODUCTION RATES : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 





























Reproduction | { Reproduction 
Country. | Period. Hate: _| Country. Period Hate: 
Gross. | Net. | Gross. ; Net. 
Canada 1952 {1-771 (a) (Norway sa 1952 1.24 |] £.17 
New Zealand (b) 1953 | 1.70 | 1.63 |‘Switzerland wd 1952 | 1.25 | 1.15 
United States of | ‘Denmark a 1953 | 1.25 | 1.14 
America(c) 1 1951 17.59 | 1.51 ‘Scotland aa 1952 | 1.18} 1.12 
Australia(d).. 1953 | 1.56 | 1.48 |lPortugal Ae 1951 | 1.49 | 1.09 
Finland .. | 1952 | 1.49 | 1.39 |lEngland and 
Netherlands ..: 1953 | 1.46! 1.390 Wales 5 1953 (a) | 1.03 
Ireland, Hemuhis Belgium Bs 1952 } 1.13 | 1.6% 
of \ (950-52 } 1.60 | 1.38 |\Sweden we | 195 1.07 | 1.02 
France }) 1952 | 1.33 | 1.25 |} | 
(a) Not available. (b) Excludes Maoris. (c) White population only. (d) Excludes 


full-blood aboriginals. 


In comparing the reproduction rates of the countries shown above allowance should 
be made for any differences in years as the rates for any one country from year to year 
are affected by variations in the incidence of marriage. 


9. Fertility of Marriages.—In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 36 
estimates of the fertility of marriages were published. These were calculated by relating 
the births of one five-year period to the marriages in the preceding five years (see 
Official Year Book No. 35, p. 329). Since the publication of that issue, an improved 
method has been formulated for measuring current marriage fertility by relating nuptial 
confinements in each year to the marriages from which they could have resulted. 
Confinements of women of a certain number of years duration of marriage are related 
to the number of marriages taking place that number of years previously. The table 
below sets out this index of current fertility per marriage in respect of confinementa 
in the individual years shown. 


FERTILITY OF MARRIAGES : AUSTRALIA. 








Nuptial - Nuptial | Nuptial 

Year. reuse: Year. eee pet : Year. ieee 
Marriage. Marriage. , Marriage. 

1940... SO 2.18 | 1045.. 2.36 | 1950.. v. 2.56 
1941.. os 2.19 1946... 2.55 : 1951... aa 2.55 
1942..- oe 2.12 1947.. 2.55 4 1952... oe, 2.63 
1943.. - 2.21 1948.. ite 2.44 | 1953.. (2.66 
1944.. a 2.28 |} 1949... +2 2-45 i! :1954.- | 2.66 








NoTL.—See Note at foot of p. 636. 
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The figure for a particular year gives the estimated number of children which a 
marriage would produce according to the fertility conditions of that year. There was 
an almost continuous decline for a number of years to 1942, but a pronounced increase 
from 1943 to 1946. Comparing this index with the net reproduction rate it is evident 
that the rise in the latter since 1435 has been caused by a rise in the marriage rate, due 
firstly to the postponed depression marriages, and secondly to war-time marriages, and 
since 1942 to an increase in the fertility of marriages. The figures for 1949 and subsequent 
years present a somewhat inflated index as many of the births which have been used 
to calculate the index relate to marriages of immigrants which took place overseas and 
are consequently not included in Australian marriage records. Partial investigation 
suggests that this factor may overstate the index by as much as 6 per cent. 


10. Masculinity of Live Births—The masculinity of live births, ie., the number of 
males born for every 100 female births, has remained fairly stable for Australia at about 
_105. But when the number of births for which mascutinity is being calculated is small 
(for example, State totals), considerable variation is shown. For 1954 the figures ranged 
from 101.77 in Tasmania to 109.39 in the Northern Territory. The averages for the 
ten years 1941-50 were as follows:—New South Wales, 105.49; Victoria, 105.47; 
Queensland, 105.49; South Australia, 105.78; Western Australia, 104.27; Tasmania, 
104.45; Australia, 105.38. The following table shows the figures for Australia for each 
ten-year period from rgor to 1950 and for each of the years 1951 to 1954 :— 


MASCULINITY(a) OF LIVE BIRTHS REGISTERED : AUSTRALIA. 





‘ 





1952. 
if 











Particulars. | 1901-10., roit20) 1921-30. 1931-40. Phancaell 1951. 1953. 1954- 

















1 ' . 
Total Births .. | 105.22 | 105.27 105.55 | 105.12 | 105.38 ; 105.86 105.20 | 104.82 } 104.92 
Ex-nuptial Births | 104.08 | 105.25 | 105.16 | 105.36 105.34 ' 105.30! 99.57 | 105.69 }| 101.58 
‘ | 1 H 1 








7 (a) Number of males born for every too female births. ‘ 


1x. Exenuptial Live Births.—(i) General. The highest proportion of ex-nuptial 
births in any one year since 1901 was recorded in 1905 when there were 6,545 ex-nuptial 
births representing 6.24 per cent. of total births. Since then the proportion has declined 
steadily. The largest number of ex-nuptial births was recorded in 1953 when 8,032 
were registered, but this number represented only 3.97 per cent. of total births. The 
lowest proportion was 3.78 per cent. in 1940. 

The variations in the proportions of ex-nuptial births as between the individual 
States and Territories for 1954 are shown below. 


EX-NUPTIAL LIVE BIRTHS : NUMBER AND PROPORTION, 1954. 


Particulars. nsw. | Vie. Q'lana. | S.A. 
i 











| wea. Tas. ' NLT. | A.0.7.| Aust. 

eat | = - | =; pens as 

Number «. 2,889 | 1,890 | 1,585 ' 569 yur} 2951 77 1 | 8,027 
Proportion of | | | | 

Total Births% 3.95 | 3.46 | 5.08 | 3.12 | 4.46 | 3.80 | 15.01 1.28 | 3.97 





The number and proportion of ex-nuptial births at intervals from 1901 to 1954 are 
as follows :— 


EX-NUPTIAL LIVE BIRTHS : NUMBER AND PROPORTION, AUSTRALIA. 





1 


i 
Annual Average. H ! 





1 
! 
Particulars. 
J 








‘ 195!. | 1952. 1953. 195}. 
1g0I~ I Igri~ | 192I~ | ¥93I- | 1941- | 
10, | 20. 30. 40. 50. i 
Number .. .. 16,498 | 6,836 | 6,238 | 5,233 | 6,780 | 7,555 | 7,842 | 8,032 | 8,027 
Proportion’ of Total 
Births .. % | 6.05 | 5.22 | 4.66 ] 4.40 | 4.13 | 3-91 | 3-89 | 3-97 | 3-97 
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It in, uf course, possible that the number of ex-nuptial births is somewhat understated 
owing to diffidence in proclaiming the fact of ex-nuptielity. 


(ii) Rate of Ex-nuptiality. A further comparison is obtained by calculating the 
number of ex-nuptial births per thousand of the single, widowed and divorced female 
population between the ages of 15 and 45 years. On this basis the number of ex-nuptial 
births per 1,000 unmarried women of ages 15 to 45 has been found to be as follows :— 
1880-82, 14.49; 1890-92, 15.93; 1900-02, 13.39; 1910-12, 12.53: 1y2N-22, 10.50: 
1932-34, 6.91; and 1946-48, 11.45. 


(iii) Comparison of Ravs. The following table, showing the relative proportions of 
ex-nuptial and nuptial births to the total population, discloses a much greater proportional 
reduction in the ex-nuptial birth rate than in the nuptial rate :— 


CRUDE EX-NUPTIAL, NUPTIAL, AND TOTAL BIRTH RATES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 


! Annual Average. : 1 
1 


Birth Rate. | aS hee 1 ria j 3951. 1952. 1953- 1954. 
| Igor-10.' 1911-20.) 1921-30.; 1931~-40.] 1941-50. 
4 
eats ‘ - 
' 1 
Ex-nuptial ‘ 1.60 1.39 | 1.04 | 0.76] 0.90} 0.90] 0.91 , 0.91 | 0.89 
Nuptial .» | 24.91 25.18 | 21.40 | 16.47 | 20.99 | 22.06 | 22.44 22.03 | 21.61 
i) 


Total 26.51 | 26.57 | 22.44 | 17.23 | 21.89 22.96 | 23.35 | 22.04 22.50 




















(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. 


12. Legitimations.—In the several States Acts have been passed to legitimize 
children born before the marriage of their parents, provided that no legal impediment 
to the marriage existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the 
provisions of the Legitimation Acts, any child who comes within the scope of their 
purposes, born before or after the passing thereof. is deemed to be legitimate from birth 
by the post-natal union of its parents, and entitled to the status of offspring born in 
wedlock. During 1954 the number of children legitimized in Australia was 1,041. 


13. Multiple Births.—Because the current Australian birth statistics are based only 
on those confinements which resulted in a live-born child the number of confinements 
for multiple births for Australia is understated—firstly, because in cases where all children 
of @ multiple birth are still-born the confinement is excluded, and secondly, because of 
differences in registration practice where stillbirths are involved, from which it is 
evident, in recent years, that in Victoria and Queensland, some, and in South Australia, 
all, cases of multiple births in which only one child was live-born have been registered 
as single births. It is estimated that the deficiency due to this second cause is about 
50 cases perannum. During 1954 multiple births recorded on the above basis comprised 
2,344 cases of twins and 29 cases of triplets, the resultant numbers of live-born and 
still-born children being respectively 4,590 and 98 for twins and 85 and 2 for triplets. 
This represents an average of 11.72 recorded cases of twins and 0.15 recorded cases 
of triplets per 1,0c0 confinemcnts or, alternatively, mothers of twins represented one in 
every 85 mothers and mothers of triplets one im every 7,000. Total cases of multiple 
births represented 11.87 per 1,000 confinements or one in every 84 mothers. 


The proportion of mothers of multiple births to total mothers docs not vary greatly 
from year to year. 


14. Ages of Parents.—The relative ages of the parents of children registered in 
:954 have been tabulated separately for male and female births, multiple births being 
distinguished from single births. For total births and for multiple births the relative 
ages of parents are shown in Demography Bulletin No. 72. In the present work the 
exigencies of space allow only the insertion of a table showing, in respect of confinements 
resulting in one or more live births, the relative ages of parents in groups of five years, 
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CONFINEMENTS : RELATIVE AGES OF PARENTS, AUSTRALIA, 1954. 


| Age of Mother (Years). 





Age of Father 
(Years), and Total. ' ‘ 

































































Type of Birth. Under _ ae 45 and | Not 
15, | T5719: | 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. 35-39- | 40-44-' “Oval tated. 
—— ee eee 
d | 
Under 20 ay 1,206 3 919 240 | 10 4 oe | fe 
20-24. See 27.857 I 6,023 | 18.841 | 2.734 222 | 33 3 Po 
2§-29—«. aie 61,621 . 2,093 | 26.258 | 28.770 | 4,120 | 343 36 ; I 
30-34. as 50,643 er 358 | 6.945 | 22,687 | 18,159 ; 2.306 183 1 5 
35-39 —-- ue 27.982 I 74 1.330 | 6,081 | 11,760 | 7,861 | 867 f 8 
40-44 e- ++ | 14,788 ee 2 371 | 1.664 | 4.394 | 5.810 | 2,463 | 57 
45-49... wie 5,656 9 93 { 462 | 1,176. 2,206. 1,542 | 168 
50-54 .. ae 1,644 2 231 138 34 | 566 515 86 
55-59 - ae 395 3 it! 28 68 149 Il4g' 22 
60-64 on 152 ra 4 7 3r | 52} 48 5 10 
65 and over | 4 3 7 13 25 19, 7 
: : | 
' ; : 
Mothers (Single 189.740 5 | 9.474 153,640 | 61.856 | 39,661 | 19,027 | 5.713 , 364 
of Twins 2.250 as 64 469 723 595 22 77° ee 
Nuptial |) Triplets 28 Ph | 2 10 9 | 51 Bin, Gaees af ace 
Children {Total 1 192.018 5 |} 9.540 | 54.119 ] 62.588 | 40,261 | 19.351 | 35.790) 364 
: | s oe face 
Mothers f Single | 7,841 27 { 1,692 | 2.347 | 41,702 | 1,102 | 685 | 2611 15 10 
of Ex- Twins 94 As 15 21 { 24 18 3 x2! : 
auptial Triplets I ac wie : sete al r ay a ie 
Children ( Total | 7.936 27 | 1,707 2,368 | 1,726 | 1.120! 6098 265 | 15 10 
[eo ae 
| 
Single; 197,581 32 | 11.106 55.087 | 63.558 | 40,763 119.712 + 5,974 | 379 10 
Twins 2344 0° .. 79 ' 490 747 613: 334! 81, e 
Total Triplets 29 zt 10 | 9 5 | 3 oo 
Mothers Bs od te | | 
i : 
Total... | 199, 954 | 32 |, 247 lie 87 |ba.314 41,381 $20,049 | 6,055 j 379 10 











15. Birthplaces of Parents.—A table showing birthplaces of parents of children 
whose births were registered during 1954 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 72. 


16. Occupation of Fathers.—A table showing occupations of the fathers of all nuptial 
children registered in 1954 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 72. 


17. Age, Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers.—{i) General. The total number 
of nuptial confinements resulting in live births in 1954 was 192,018, comprising 189,740 
single births, 2,250 cases of twins, and 28 cases of triplets. The tables relating to previous 
issue exclude the issue of former marriages and still-born children. On the other hand, 
they include children by the same father who were born to the mother prior to the 
marriage. Children born at the present confinement are included in the total issue 
shown. 


(ii) Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers. The following table shows that 
in 1954 the duration of marriage of mothers of nuptial children ranged from less than 
one year to over 25 years, and that the average family increased fairly regularly with the 
duration of marriage. The average issue of married mothers who bore children in 1954 
was 2.48 compared with 2.45 in 1953, 2.42 in 1952, 2.40 in 1951, and 2.39 in 1950. 
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NUPTIAL CONFINEMENTS : DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS. 
AUSTRALIA, 1954. 











Durati : Darati 

vor ve Pare . Total +. Average F mot ke . Soka _ Total Average 

any Mothers. : Issue. Issue. ; wormage Mothers. . Issue. Issue. 
or L. 24063 24,452 | —Te2 I 14-15... 2,904 13,532 4.56 
1-2 .. | 22,109 | 26,780 { 1:21 i 15-16 ov 2,090 10,573 5.06 
2-3 + | 21,773 | 36,699 | 1.69 || 16-17 . 1,573 8,513 5-41 
3- 4 .. | 20,448 | 41,025 2.01 ‘| 17-18 «1,354 7529 | 5.56 
4-5 -- | 17,806 | 41,031 | 2.30 } 18-19 Pa 1,023 * 6,029 5.89 
5-6 —«. | 15,371 | 39,673 2.58, 19-20. 753, 4592 6.10 
6-7 .- | 13,331 38,208 ' 2.87 ; 20-21 ae 532 3,492 6.56 
7- 8 .. | 11,367 ! 35,574 | 3.13 tl 21-22 oe 414° 2,835 - 6.85 
8-9 = 8,877 | 20,756 | 3-35 { 22-23 ie 282 ! 1,987 } 7.05 
9-10 xe 6,474 | 23,010 | 3-55 | 23-04 ea 189 "1,442 7.63 

H : 

10-11 «+ 1 55346, 19,087 ° 3-74 1 24-250 149 1,178 7-91 
11-12 a | 5,141 | 20,104 | 3.91 || 25 and over | 164 | 1,405 | 8.57 
12-13 .. | 4,8f0 | 19,866 | 4.13% are Ee oo 
13-14 ee | 3,675 | 16,096 | 4.38 1 Total .. !192,018 | 475.371 2.48 





(iii) Age and Average Issue of Mothers. The following table shows the average 
number of children born to mothers of different ages. In the younger ages there is, 
naturally, little difference in the average number of children to each mother from year 
to year, but with the increase of the age of the mother the number of issue has fallen 
in comparison with past years. The average issue of mothers of all ages recorded for 
1954 (namely, 2.48) is 24.5 per cent. below the average of 3.25 for the years 1911-20. 


AGE AND AVERAGE ISSUE OF MOTHERS: AUSTRALIA. 








Age of Mother (Years). 

Period 

ae Under 20.| 20-24. 25-29. 30-34. 35-39- | 40-44. see All Ages. 
rgrr—zo... | 1.21 1.75. | 2.6L ' 3.74 | 5-32 6.69 | 8.16 | 3.25 _— 
1921-30 .. 1.20 1.71 2.46 3-48 | 4.80 | 6.27 | 7-74 3-04 
1931-40 .. 1.20 1.68 2.30 3-19 | 4-41 | 5.89 | 7.40 2.71 
[941-50 .. 1.17 1.56 | 2.15 2.85 i 3.67 4°79 6.19 2.37 
1954 1.22 1.70 | 2.36 3.05 3.78 | 4.56 : 5-60 2.48 





(iv) Previous Issue of Mothers, Various Ages. A classification of mothers by age 
group and previous issue is given for 1954 in the following table. 


NUPTIAL CONFINEMENTS : AGE OF MOTHER AND PREVIOUS ISSUE, AUSTRALIA, 
1954. 


Age of Mother (Years). 























Previous Total 
Issue Under | 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. | 35-39. | 40-44. | aan Mothers. 
o 7730 | 27,978 | 16,799 | 6,435 | 2,422 629 | 36 | 62,029 
i | 1,622 | 17,767 | 22,083 | 10,330 | 3,382 | = 745 | 49 | 55,978 
2 181 , 6,180 | 14,246 | 10,606 4,290 ; 939 | 32 | 36,474 
3 | 12 1,745 | 6,016 | 6,779 | 3,575: 986 | 47 | 19,160 
4 oh a 363 | 2,239 3,160 2,250 | 805 34 8,851 
5 we 7o} 793! 1,492: 142! 548; 31 | 4,355 
6 fi ee 13 289 | 7571 844: 357 32! 2,292 
7 | 25 89 | 392 514 > 252 29 | 1,278 
8 I 26 171 270 | 171 27! 666 
9 wee 5. 82. 167 l 139 co 404 
10 and over ! 3! 57'  216' 21g! 36' 531 
Total PEA Ger. ge Oe ve ; Ps vues 
Married | ‘ ; 
Mothers ' 9,545 | 54,119 62,588 | 40,261 ; 19,351 5,790 ' 364 '192,018 
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(v) Previous Issue of Mothers of Twins, Triplets and Quadruplets. Figur:s regarding 
the previous issue of married mothers of twins in 1954 show that 555 mothers had no 
previous issue either living or deceased, 614 had one child previously, 487 had two previous 
issue, 288 three, 137 four, 68 five, 44 six, 29 seven, 14 eight, 7 nine, 2 ten, 2 eleven, 
1 twelve, 1 thirteen and 1 fifteen. 

Of the 28 cases of nuptial triplets registered during 1954, 8 mothers had no previous 
issue, 10 had one, 7 had two, 2 had three, and 1 had four. 


18. Nuptial First Births—{i) Duration of Marriage. The following table shows the 
interval between marriage and first birth for 1911-20, 1921-30, 1931~40, 1941-50, 1952, 
1953 and 1954. In cases of multiple births, the first live-born child only is enumerated. 
Greater detail for each year will be found in the relevant Demography Bulletin. 


FIRST BIRTHS: DURATION OF MARRIAGE, AUSTRALIA. 









































D ; : Annual Average. , 
eta | Sessa ape] siésah. | ok 
1g11-20. | 1921-30. | 1931-40. } 1941-50. 
NomsBer OF First BIrrus. 
Bok fae Sey ee —— ae ne eet 
Under 8 months .. 9,312 10,351 | 10,677 | 8,822 | 10,46r | 10,322 | 10,689 
8 months eit se 1,530 : weed | ee ‘ 21255 1,982 ees 
9 > o 517 3.253! 2 4,29 4,794 + 4,537 4 
0 1. | 2,877; 23907: 2,202! 3,447 | 4,035 | 3,805 3,761 
i -. | 2,018 | 2,152 | 1,836 | 2,896 | 3,442 | 3,278 | 3,144, 
Total under 1 year | 19,286 ; 20,193 ' 18,800 ; 21,567 | 24,977 | 24,014 | 23,934 
I- 2 years oe 8,563 "133 10,595 ike oie eins TH755 
2-3 » on 2,020: 3,309 1 4,319 ; 9,02 427 2393 031 
3-4» 1 | 4,230] 15743' 2,214! 4,361 | 4.503 | 4,037 44430 
4-5 os Ke 700 941! 1,205 | 2,569 2,763 2,734 2,708 
5-10, . 980 | 1,446, 1,766 1 3,936} 3,870) 45171 | 4,324 
10-15 5, eve 168 240 | 289 501 716 744 7°7 
15 years and over .. 42 55 | 55 94 121 133 134 
Total ie | 33,595 | 38,120 3928 | 58,818 | 65,238 | 63,726 | 62,029 








Proportion of Toran First Brrtus. 




















(Per Cent.) 

| [=e 4 
Under 8 months .. 27-72 | 27.15 | 27.21 15.00 | 16.04 | 16.20 | 17.23 
8 months | 4.65 4-01 3.61 3-58 | 3-46 3-11 3.18 
9 » 1 0.47 | 8.53 | 6.80! 7.311 7.33) 7.12 | 7.04 
10 * +. 8.56 7-63 5-61 | 5.86) 6.18) 6.11 6.06 
Ir < -. , 6.01 5.65 4-68 | 4.92 | 5.28 5.14 5-07 
Total under 1 yea ; 57-41 | 52-97 | 47-91 ' 36.67: 38.29 | 37.68 | 38.58 
I- 2 years i 25.49 | 26.58; 27.00. 30.20: 30.44 29.69 | 28.62 
2-3 5, 7.82 8.84 | It.OI , 13.65 12.92 13.17 12.95 
3-4 | 3-66 4-57 | 5-64 , 74 6.90 ; 7.28 7-15 
4-5 55 ‘2.081 2.47 3-07. 4.37 ' 4.23 | 4-2 4-37 
5-10 ,, .. i 2.92! 3.579. 4.50 6.69 5.93 | 6.54 6.97 
IO-I5 5 «1 0.50 0.63. 0.73 0.85, 1.10; 1.17 1.14 
15 yearsandover.. + 0.12 0.15. 0.14 0.161) 0.19} 0.18 0.22 

te | = [nego Aa ee, es 

{ ' j ; 

Total .. ° 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 ‘ 400.00 100.00 , 100.00 | 100.00 


\ : i ' i 
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The masculinity of nuptial first births in 1954 was 105.31 compared with 104.92 
for total births. 


(ii) Age of Mother and Duration of Marriage. A tabulation showing the individual 
uges of mothers of nuptial first-born children in conjunction with full detail of duration of 
marriage is given in Demography Bulletin No. 72. A summary showing grouped ages 
and grouped durations is given in the following table. 


FIRST BIRTHS: AGE OF MOTHER AND DURATION OF MARRIAGE, 
AUSTRALIA, 1954. 





Age Group of Mother (Years). | 
1 
































Duration of Marriage. aa | 5 Total. 
Tnder ' 40 = © aed _ _ 45 an 
ites | 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34." 35-39. 40-44. pons 
Under 8 months +. ' $570 4.354 | 1,049 452 207 40 5 | 10,689 
8 months s er 3424 1.058 | 370 143 51 10 1,074 
9 ” fs Pik 537 | 2.342 | 923 267 &4 13 . 41366 
lo +3 ie! er $55 2.c84 | 861 248 93 - 19 I 3,761 
Toy . + 1338 {1,787 | 675 257° 67 9 Bg 
Total under r year... 1 6,248 | 11,825 3,578 | 1,367 502 107 7 | 23,934 
1- 2 years ++ | 1.294 | 9.997} 4-399 | 1,430 510 134 11} 37,755 
23 » ~ ae 167) 3,946 2,739 806 290 Sr, 2 8,031 
3-4 i Ha 20 1,545 2,061 558 189 bo ' 3 45430 
"5 “e a ri 473] 1552 485158 37 2! 2,708 
5-10 ,, Ne os 5 206 2,109 | 1,462 446 93 K } 4.324 
1O-15 4, au a5 ae 6 61 j 316 260 63 Bot 707 
{5 years and over OE Ne eee ss rE! 67. BA 24 134 
Total be 7.730 | 27.978 ' 16.799 6.435 2,422 f29g' 36! 62,029 


(iii) First Births and Subsequent Births. The following table provides a comparison 
between the numbers of nuptial first births and subsequent birtha in periods since 1911 
and shows also the proportion of first to total nuptial confinements. 


NUPTIAL FIRST BIRTHS AND SUBSEQUENT BIRTHS: AUSTRALIA. 











Nuptial Confinements. Proportion 

otal NU tial 

Period. To uptia 
° First | Other otal. aan 

Births. Births. (Per Cent.). 

eee ; ANNUAL AVERAGES. : 
{glI-20. .. Ae oe ay j 33,595 88,0907 122.592, 27.40 
1921-30 .. “- See .. | 38,120 ' 88,086 | 126,206 ' 30.20 
1931-40... Pe ae ++ | 39,243! 71,136, 110,379 35-55 
tQ4I-50 eee ae 58,818 96,994. 155,812 | 37-75 
> - - ANNUAL TOTALS. Sos 

1950 . a iat 7. | 662,081 119,101: 181,182 34.26 
1951 Pe a ie a 62,078 121,594 183,672 33-80 
1952 i ee i a 65,238 126,432 191,670 34.04 


1953 o's ahs a as 63,726 128,187 191,913 33.21 
1954 oe we 62,029 129,989 192,018 32.30 





19. Stillbirths.—Registration of stillbirths is not compulsory in all Australian States. 
lt has been compulsory in Western Australia since 14th January, 1908 ; in the Australian 
Capital Territory since 1st January, 1930; in New South Wales since 1st April, 1935 ; 
in South Australia since 1st May, 1937; and in Victoria from 1st January, 1953. In 
Victoria, independently of compulsory registration, and in Queensland and Tasmania 
where registration is not enforced, some information is obtained by notification of 
stillbirths for various purposes. Because registration is not compulsory in all States 
detailed statistics of stillbirths for Australia as a whole have not been compiled. 
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The number of stillbirths in each State and Territory, as recorded since 1936 by 
the means outlined above, is shown in the following table :— 


STILLBIRTHS. 





: - 
Period. | NLS.W. | Vic. | Q’land. fas Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T. | Aust. 


ANNUAL AVERavEs. 




















1936-40 .. | 1,409 854] (a) (6) 2741 234° 44) (a) 5{ (a) 
941-45 -. | 1,478 | 966 (c) 657 | 324 | 248: 143 | (4) 9 de 3,825 
1946-50 .. 1,405 049 | 626 368 274.1 6r (a) 12 |(e) 3,795 
ANNUAL TOTALS. 
1950 a 1,406 963 607 325 240 138 6 ir 3,696 
1951 = 1,291 929 651 316 207 166 5 15 3,670 
1952 a 1,195 919 596 320 283 154 13 10 3.490 
1953 oe 1,256 817 562 287 268 140 8 16 3,355 
1954 i 1,207 794 550 254 | 270 124 8 19 3,226 
(a) Not available. (b) Three years 1938-40. ‘(e) Four years 1942-45. (d} Excludes 
Queensland for 1941. {e) Excludes Northern Territory. 


The incidence of stillbirth in each State and Territory as measured by the rate per 
1,000 of all births, both live and still, is as follows :— 


PROPORTION OF STILLBIRTHS.(a) 





Period. | NSW. | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. 








W. Aust.| Tas. | NT. | Aer. Aust. 








AVERAGE ANNUAL RaTES. 





1936-40 .. | 28.71 | 27-43 | (b) |¢27-49 | 25-70 | 28.75 “"(6)" | 22.18 | (8) 

194i-g5 .. | 25.46 | 24-79 426.76 | 25.17 23.29 | 25.68 (b) | 22.87 jef 25.25 

{946-50 .. ; 19.99 | 19.64! 21.87 | 22.12 20.46 ' 22.26 _(0) 16.35 |(f)20.46 
ANNUAL RaTES. 

1950 ' 19.20 | 18.96 ) 20.48 18.43 | 16.59 ; 18.70 | 14.39 | 11.40] 19.02 


1951 .. 17.60 | 18.05 | 21.48 | 17.77 | 19.68 } 22.07 | 12.14 } 14.73 18.63 


1952 | 15.85 | 16.81 18.89 | 17.58 ; 18.03 ; 19.08 | 28.20 | 8.99 17.0] 














1953 -. + 16.49 | 15.02 | 17.93 | 15.56 | 16.62 | 17.90 | 17.09 | 19.90 | 16.32 
1954 .. | 16.24 | 14.32 | 17.34 | 13.74 | 16.67 | 15.71 | 15.36 | 21.69 | 15.70 

(a) "Nuinber of stillbirths per 1,000 of all births (live and still). (6) Not available. (c) Three 
years 1938-40. (d) Four years 1942-45. (e) Excludes Queensland for r9q4r. (J) Exciudes 


Northern Territory. 


§ 4. Mortality. 


i. Number of Deaths.—(i) Year 1954. The following table shows the number of 
deaths, male and female, registered in each State and Territory during the year. Still- 
births, although registered as both births and deaths in some States, are excluded from 
the death statistics published herein. 


DEATHS, 1954. 





Sex. Nsw. | Vie. | @ttana. S. Aust. | W. Aust. 


Tas. N.T. ACT, Aust. 








Males... | 18,256 | 12,162 
Females .. | 14,188 | 10,392 


Persons .. {32,444 122,554 


6,621 | 3,892 | 3,203 | 1,493 go 7° 145,787 
45723 |_ 3,287 | 2,161 | 1,203 16 |} 48 | 36,018 


| 
11,344 | 7,179 5,364 | 2,696 ro6 } 118 [81,805 














(ii) Years 1926 to 1954. A summary of the number of deaths in each State and 
Territory from 1926 to 1954 is given in the following table. Annual averages for each 
five-year period from 1861 were published in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 597- 
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DEATHS. 
Period. I xs.w. Vie. Q'land. i Aust, W, aut.) Tas, | ower. | ac. Aust. 

' 

ANNUAL AVERAGES. 
1926~30 22,677 | .6,698 , 8,007 | 5,008 | 3,617 2,040 71 42 | 58,160 
1931-35 22,591 {£7,680 | 8,147 | 5,063 | 3,876 1 2,194 67 35 | 59,653 
1936~40(a) | 25,735 |19,361 | 9,107 | 5.540] 4,270 2.342 73 54 | 66,482 
1941~45(a) {27,807 | 20,964 | 9715 6,303 | 4.724 2,488 | 64 71 | 72,136 
1946 -50(a) | 29,552 ees {10,357 | 6,507 4,802 2,459. 76] 103 | 75,683 

' I 
ANNUAL TOTALS. 

Ge eal lA. eee a tena 
1950 ++ [30,965 |22,341 | 10,369 ; 6,740 | 5,058 | 2,466 . 96, 122, 78,187 
1951 -« 131,932 '23,446 [11,105 | 7,184 | 5,288 | 2,567 117 149 | 81,788 
1952... | 32,038 | 23,322 | 11,171 | 7,050 | 5,209 | 2,579 89 | 139 | 81,597 
1953 .. 131,707 |22,650 | 11,006 | 6,962 | 5,072] 2,551: 116 124 | 80,188 
1954 -» 132,444 (221554 11,344 | 7,179 | 5,364 | 2,696 106 118 | 81,805 





(a) Excludes deaths of defence personnel and of internees and prisoners of. war t from c overseas for 
the period September, 1939 to June, 1947. 


2. Crude Death Rates——The commonest method of measuring the mortality rate is 
to relate the number of deaths for a given period to the mean population for that period, 
thus obtaining the crude death rate. This rate for a given period measures the numbers 
per thousand of population by which the population is depleted through deaths during 
that period. Crude death rates for each State and Territory from 1926 to 1954 are shown 
in the following table. 


CRUDE DEATH RATES.(a) 


Period. | xs.w. | Vic, | @tana. Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. | Aust. 





S. Aust. | W. Aust. 














AVERAGE ANNUAL RatTEs. 

















1926-30 9.26! 9.56 | 9.06 8.83 8.91 | 9.44 | 15.83 |] 5.36 | 9.26 
1931-35 8.68 | 9.72 ' 8.62: 8.72! 8.83} 9.62] 13.46] 3.81 | 9.00 
1936-40(b) 9.45 | 10.36 | 9.08 9.33 9.22 | 9.9r | 11.69 4-54 9.63 
1941~-45(5) 9.73 | 10.63 | 9.24 , 10.26 9.86 | 10.21 | 6.43] 4.98 | 9.96 
1946-50(b)(c)} 9.70 | 10.37 9.13 | ead 9.23 | 9.30} 6.27] 5.31 | 9.74 
AnnvuaL Rates.(c) 

wees 2 woe ee i i | ; 
1950 9.70 | 10.11 | 8.73 | 9.50; 9.07 | 8.85 6.71 5.18 ' 9.56 
195! 9-74 | 10.30 | 9.07 9.81, 9.11 | 8.90] 7.71 6.04 1 9.71 
1952 9-59 | 9-95 | 8.89 | 9-34) 5.67 | 5-64] 5-99; 5-23, 9-45 
1953 9,36". -9-45'| «8.55 | 8:07" 8.37, 8.33:)| 9:4? 4:32, 9-09 

1954— , : 

Males . 10.60! 9.87] 9.83] 9.65 | 9.70 i 9.43; 8.88 4-30 , 10.07 
Females. | 8.32. 8.51 7.38 | 8.371 6.98 | 7.88 | 2.63 3.40' 8.11 
Persons | 9.46] 9.19 | 8.64] 9.01 | 8.38 | 8.67 | 6.54 3.88% 9.10 

1 | ; 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. (b) Excludes deaths of defence personnel 
from September, 1939 to June, 1947. (c) Rates based on revised mean population e-timates shown 


on page 577. 
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3. Standardized Death Rates.—{i) General. The death rates quoted above are crude 
rates, i.e., they simply show the number of deaths per thousand of mean population 
without taking into consideration differences in the sex and age composition of the 
population. Other conditions being equal, however, the crude death rate of a community 
will be low if it contains a large proportion of young people (not infants), and conversely 
it will be relatively high if the population includes a large proportion of elderly people. 
The foregoing table of crude death rates, therefore, does not indicate comparative 
incidence of mortality either as between States in the same year or in any one State 
over a period of years. In order to obtain a comparison of mortality rates on a uniform 
basis as far as sex and age constitution are concerned, “standardized” death rates 
may be computed. These are computed by selecting a particular distribution of age 
and sex as a standard, and then calculating what would have been the general death 
rate if the death rates for each sex and in each age group were as recorded, but the age and 
sex distribution were the same as in the standard population. For the standardized rates 
which follow, the standard population compiled by the International Institute of Statistics 
has been used. This standard is based upon the age distribution according to sex of 
nineteen European countries at their censuses nearest to the year 1900. Full details 
of the “Standard Population” are given in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 962. 

(ii) Death Rates in Age Groups. An examination of the age distribution of deaths 
and the resultant age-specific mortality rates is made in paragraph 9, p. 653. 

(iii) Comparison of Crude and Standardized Death Rates. The relative incidence of 
mortality as between individual States and as between the years 1921, 1933, 1947 and 
1954 is illustrated in the following statement of crude and “ standardized ” death rates. 
These years have been chosen for comparison because the census data give essential 
information ag to sexes and ages of the State populations. Crude death rates are shown 
to indicate the degree to which they disguise the true position. 


CRUDE AND STANDARDIZED DEATH RATES. 








Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. Is. Aust.; W. Aust.| Tas. Aust. 











Crude Death Rate(a)— ‘ 











1g2I .. 2 .. | 9.50 | 10.52 | 9.37 | 10.02 | 10.42 | 10.30 | 9.91 
1933 .. o2 -. | 8.58} 9.59] 8.84! 8.44] 8.64! 9.60]! 8.92 
1947 .. ae -- | 9.53 | 10.44 | 9.15 9.61 9.39 9.17 9.69 
1954 .. aS .. | 9.461 9.19 | 8.64] 9.01 | 8.38 8.67] 9.10 
Standardized Death Rate(b)— 
1g2I .. $3 .. | 10.35 | 10.79 | Io.24 | 10.38 | 11.88 | 10.83 | 10.58 
1933 .. es -. | 8.52 | 8.74 { 9.10 | 7.66 | 8.74 8.86 | 8.62 
1947 .. a -» | 7-44) 7-31 | 7.47 | 6.77 | 7.28 7.2 7 34 
1954 .. ay we 7.24 | 6.63 | 6.80] 6.52] 6.71 7.02 6.90 
(a) Total deaths per 1,000 of mean population. (b) See explanation of standardized death rates 


!n para. 3 (i) above. 


The comparisons above relate to individual years in which a census of population 
was taken and should not be used as the basis for general conclusions as to changes in 
incidence of mortality for other than those years. 


4. True Death Rates.—The main objections to standardized death rates are that the 
choice of a standard population is arbitrary and that the standardized rates have little 
value except for comparative purposes, and even then variation of the standard population 
may make appreciable differences. A correct measurement of the mortality of the 
population can be obtained, however, from life tables. A life table represents the number 
of survivors at each age from a selected group of newly-born children who are subject 
to given mortality conditions, and from such a table the complete expectation of life at 
birth can be calculated. The reciprocal of this figure is known as the true death rate, 
since, if the complete expectation of life of a person at birth is 50 years, say, then each 
person will on the average die 50 years after birth, so that in the standard population 
one person in 5¢: or 20 per thousand will die each year. The true death rate for a given 
period is unaffected by the particular age distribution of that period and is determined 
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solely by the mortality experience of the period as manifested in the rate of survivorship 
from each year of age to the next. The table below sets out complete expectation 
of life at birth and true death rates for the periods covered by Australian life tables. 


COMPLETE EXPECTATION OF LIFE AT BIRTH AND TRUE DEATH RATES : 
AUSTRALIA. 





» Complete Expectation of | 


Life at Birth (Years). ENE Pata 











i 
Period. ‘a 
Males. i Females. | Males.(a) | Females.(4) 
a1 ' 
1881-1890. . % ue +e) 47-20 50.84 21.19 | 19.67 
1891-1900. . i es .. ' §1.06 54-76 | 19.58 | 18.26 
IQOI-19I0,. he a +.) 55.20 58.84 | 18.12 ; 17.00 
1920-1922. . is iis a 59.15 ° 63.31 | 16.91 : 15.80 
1932-1934... 3s oe aa 63.48 ° 67.14 |} 15.75 14.89 
1946-1948. . a $e + | 66.07; 70.63 | 15.14 | 14.16 
| 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 males in life table or stationary population. (6) Number of 


deaths per r,ooo females in life table or stationary population. 


5. Crude Death Rates of Various Countries—The following table gives crude 
death rates for Australia in comparison with rates for various other countries. 


CREPE DEATH RATES: : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 




















 192r— 1926-} 1931- 1921- its: 1931- 
Country. [ as. | ge. | 3s. | 1954. |, Country. 25. | go. ' 35. | 1954 
i 
} 
Netherlands ..' 10.4] 9.9 8.9 | 7.5 | United States oF. 
Canada .. .. | rn.2 | 1.1 9.7 8.2 || America 11.8 | 11.8 ‘e10.9 9.2 
Japan. «. | 21.8 | 19.3 | 17.9 8.2 || Italy 17.4 | 16.0 | 14.1 9.2 
Norway .. .. | 11.5 | 12.0 | 10.4 8.4 || Sweden .. }12.n ] 12.1 | rr.6 9.6 
Union of South | Switzerland -» | 12.5 | 12.1 | 11.8 | 10.0 
Africa(b) ..' 9.7) 9.7] 9.8} 8.6 |] Yugoslavia 20.2 | 20.0! 17.9 | 10.8 
New Zealand(c) * 8.6 8.6 8.2 9.0 || United Kingdom .. 12.4 | 12.3 | 12.2) ar 4 
Denmark -. 2.3} 14.1 | 10,9 9.1 || Belgium 13-4} 13.7! 12.9] I1.9 
Australia(@) ‘1; 915 | 9:3] 9.0 | 9.4 |] France .. 17.2 | 16.8 | 15.7 | 12.0 
Finland -. 5.1 | 14.8 | 13.3] 9.2 }} Lreland, Republic of 14.6 | 14.4 14.0] 12.1 
Spain 0.2 | 17.9 | 16.4 9.1 |} Austria . 15.8 | 14.4 : 13.5 | 12.1 
| 
(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of mean population. (0) European population only. (c) Ex- 


cludes Maoris. (d) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. (e) 1933-35. 
6. True Death Rates of Various Countries.—The following table gives true death 
rates for Australia in comparison with rates for various other countries :— 


TRUE DEATH RATES: VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 




















{ True Death Rate. ! True Death Rate. 
Country. | Period. i Country. Period. _ 
1 Mates, | Females... Males. | Females. 
: = re, LO} Of ft  @_ | © 
Norway ++ | 1946-50 | 14.4] 13.8 |: Germany,Fede- | 
Netherlands .. | 1947~49 | 14.4 14.0 |, cal Republic | 1949-51 | 15.51 14.6 
Sweden ++ } 1946-50} 14.5 14.0; France : | 1950-51 15.7} 14.4 
New Zealand(c) | 1950-52 | 14.6: 13.8 Union ofSouth | 
Denmark .. ' 1946-50 | 14.7' 14.3 ° _ Africa(e) .. . 1945-47} 15.7 | 14.6 
England and : | ; : Switzerland .. | 1939-44! 16.0, 14.9 
Wales +» | 1952 > 14.9, 13.8, Belgium +» | 1946-49 | 16.1 | 14.9 
Canada -- ) 1950-52: 15.1: 14.1 ° Austria -- , 1949-51 , 16.2) 14.9 
Australia(d) ..' 1946-48 ; 15.1' 14.2 Japan -- 1953 1 16.2, 15.2 
United States ; ‘ Ireland, Re- - : ; 
of America— , ‘public of .. | 1945-47. 16.5 16.0 
Whites ..° 1950 / 15.0 13.8 Finland -. ° 1946-50, 17.1 | 15.2 
Others .. 1950 . 16.9 15.8 Northern Ire- | : 
Scotland .. 1953 | 15-2 14.1 land .. | 1936-38 =17.3 | 16.9 








(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 males in in life table c or stationary population (see explanation on p. 6.6)" 
(b) Number of deaths per 1,000 females in life table or stationary population (see explanation on p. 636) 
(ce) Excludes Maoris. (@) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. {e) European population only. 
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7. Australian Life Tables—{i) Iefe Tables prior to 1947. It has been the practice 
at each census from 1911 onwards to prepare Life Tables representative of the mortality 
experience of Australia. In 1911 the mortality of the Australian population for the 
thirty years from 1881 to 1910 inclusive was investigated by the Commonwealth 
Statistician. Tables were compiled for each State and for Australia as a whole in respect 
of each sex for each of the decennial periods 1881-1890, 1891-1900 and 1901-1910. These 
compilations furnished a comprehensive view of Australian mortality in respect of sex, 
of time, and of geographical distribution, and practically superseded all Life Tables 
prepared in Australia prior to1911. In addition, monetary tables based on the experience 
for the whole of Australia for the ten years 1901-I910 were prepared and published. 


At the Census of 1921 Life Tables were prepared by the Commonwealth Statistician 
from the population recorded and the deaths in the three years 1920-22. Similarly 
in 1933 the Life Tables, which were prepared by Mr. F. W. Barford, M.A., A.LA., were 
based on the census population and the deaths in the calendar years 1932-34. 


(ii) Life Tables of Census of 1947. On the occasion of the 1947 Census, Life Tables 
representing the sixth in the series were compiled by the Commonwealth Actuary, 
Mr. W. C. Balmford, O.B.E., F.I.A. These were based on the population recorded, in 
conjunction with the deaths during 1946, 1947 and 1948, as it was considered undesirable 
to take into account deaths occurring prior to 1946 owing to the possible effects on the 
civilian population of conditions arising from the 1939-45 War. Full particulars of the 
data used, the methods of construction and the tabulations of these Life Tables will 
be found in the report of the Commonwealth Actuary which was published by the 
Commonwealth Statistician in 1950. This report also appeared in Volume III. of the 
Census of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1947. Monetary tables for both single and 
joint lives have also been prepared by the Commonwealth Actuary. 


Comparative tables showing the number of survivors (lx) out of 100,000 births, 
rates of mortality (q,) and probability of surviving ten years (Px), at selected ages, 
in respect of the Australian Life Tables of 1920-22, 1932-34 and 1946-48, together with 
a summary of the main characteristics of the tables, were published in Official Year Book 
No. 39, pp. 602-3. The expectation of life at selected ages taken from these three 
Life Tables is as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN LIFE TABLES : COMPLETE EXPECTATION OF LIFE (e,) AT 
. SELECTED AGES. 


























Males. Females, 

Age 
oh 1920~22. 1932-34. 1946-48. 1920-22, 1932-34. 1946~48. 
Oo .. ee 59.15 63.48 66.07 63.31 67.14 + 70.63 
Io .. oe 56.01 58.02 59.04 59.20 61.02 63.11 
20... es 46.99 48.81 49.64 50.03 51.67 53:47 
30. ae 38.44 39.90 40.40 41.48 42.77 | 44.08 
4o .. re 30.05 31.11 31.23 33.14 34.04 | 34.97 
50... a 22.20 22.83 22.67 24.90 25.58 26.14 
60 .. ar, 15.08 15.57 15.36 17.17 17.74 18.11 
FOw 43 Se 9.26 9.60 | 9-55 | 10.41 10.98 11.14 





8. Infant Deaths and Death Rates.—{i) Australia, 1926 to 1954. The universal 
experience that during the first few years of life the higher death rate of male infanta 
tends to counteract the excess of male births is confirmed by the fact that out of 507,666 
male infants born from 1950 to 1954, 13,453 (26.50 per 1,000) died during the first year 
of life, while of 482,364 female infants only 10,146 (21.03 per 1,000) died during the 
first year. Stillbirths are not included in any of the tables relating to deaths. 
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INFANT DEATHS AND DEATH RATES : : AUSTRALIA. 









































Number of Deaths under One Year. , Infant Mortality Rate.(a) 
Period. : aS ; ae 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. ‘ Females. Total. 
ANNUAL AVERAGES. 
1926-30 ei 3,909 2,942 6,854 57-66 45-99 | 51.99 
1931-35 .ed 2,649 1,986 4,635 46.00 { 36.29 41.27 
1936-40 2,679 2,016 43695 | 43-23 34.16 38.81 
1941-45 2,921 | 2,215 5,136 | 39.11 31.18 35-24 
1946-50 \ 2,808 2,004 4,902 : 30.09 | 23.70 26.98 
ANNuaL TOTALs. 
1950 .. ve f 2,661 | 2,004 4,665 i 27.20 | 21.60 24-47 
195I .. sat 2,749 2,129 4,878 27.66 © 22.67 25.24 
1952... ae 4 2,774 | 2,023 4,797 ‘| 26.83 | 20.59 23-79 
1953... beat 2,661 : 2,052 4,713 | 25.71 i 20.78 23.30 
1954... oa} 2,608 | 1,938 4,546 | 25.18 | 19.64 22.48 





(a) Number of deaths of children aged under one year per 1,000 live births registered. 


(ii) States, 1926 to 1954. For each State and Territory the rates of infant mortality 
during the period 1926 to 1954 were as follows :— 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES(a) : UNDER ONE YEAR. 
, ; 
| 


Q’land. | S. Aust. ; lw. Aust. Tas. N.T. 





Period, N.S.W. Vie. AC.T. Aust. 











4 4 


AVERAGE AnNuAL Rates. 











1926-30 .. | 54.74 | 52-34 | 47-41 | 46.95 | 49-27 | 53.37 | 66.09 | 71.31 | 51.99 
1931-35 +. | 41-92 42.76 | 39.46 | 35.12 | 40.81 | 44.47 | 80.60 | 34.48 | 41.27 
1936-40 .. | 41.18 | 37.63 | 36.75 33-08 | 39.70 | 41.23 | 44.80 ! 21.78 | 38.81 
1941-45 .. | 36.29 | 34-73 | 34-55 | 33-20 | 33.37 | 39-54 | 55.97 | 18.75 35-24 
1946-50 .. 28.91 | 23.82 | 27.49 26.50 | 28.15 | 26.53 | 37-37 | 19.89 1 26.98 


AwnuaL Rates. 








1950 .. | 27.04 | 20.09 | 24.77 | 24.04 | 27.13 | 23.75 , 36.50 | 20.96 | 24.47 
1951 .. | 26.29 | 22.61 | 25.66 | 24.51 | 28.73 | 26.64 | 44.23 | 11.96 | 25.24 
1952 .. | 24.50 ! 22.29 | 24.94 | 23.09 | 24.91 | 21.73 | 31.25 | 23.59 | 23.79 
1953 .. | 24.65 ' 21.15 | 24.98 | 20.65 | 23.83 | 22.88 ' 39.13 | 21.57 | 23.30 
1954 25.30 19.30 | 22.29 | 21.29 | 22.54 | 23.94 17-54 | 4.67 | 22.48 





(a) Number of deaths of children aged under one year per 1,000 live births registered. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES(a) : UNDER FOUR WEEKS. 














| 
Period. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q'land. |S. ba Ae) Tas. N.T. | ACT. | Aust. 
7 t 
Averace ANNUAL Rares. 
1926-30 .. | 29.63 | 29.75 | 27.66 | 26.84 [ 25.10 | 33.12 14.37 | 28.86 | 28.96 
1931-35 -- | 27-62 ' 27.78 | 27.91 | 22.99 | 25.11 | 30.09 | 35.26 | 23.45 | 27.27 
1936-40 .. | 27-63 , 25.94 | 26.15 | 21.62 | 22.62 | 29.56 28.80 | 16.33 | 26.19 
1941-45 -- | 24.52 , 24.40 | 24.41 | 20.86 | 20.60 | 27.24 33-57 | 12.54 | 23.97 
1946-50 .. | 20.53 17.55 _ 19-95 18.38 | 19.53 | 19.34 | 21.45 , 15.80! 19.34 








AnnuaL Rates. 





1950 .. | 18.79 | 14.71 { 18.43 17.57, 18.41 { 16.02 ( 19.46 ; 16.77 | 17.41 
1Q51 .. | 18.01 | 16.04 | 18.21 16.43 | 20.08 , 18.35 | 24.74 8.97 | 17.50 
1952 .. | 16.56 | 16.39 | 17.96 15.04 | 18.04 | 14.65 | 17.86 17.24 76: 64 
1953 -. | 17.17 | 15.70 ; 17-80 13.99 16.45 ) 15-51 | 23-91 13.96 , 16.48 
1954 i 17.70 } 14.42 | 16.81 15.25 16.07 | 16.47 7.80 | 3-50 Fé 16.19 


(a) Number of deaths of children aged under four weeks per 1,000 live births registered. 
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INFANT MORTALITY nas FOUR WEEKS AND UNDER ONE YEAR. 


7 





Period. N.S.W. Vie. | Qland. 5 At. |W. Aust.' Tas. ° N.T. ACT, Aust. 
j ' 


| 


AVERAGE ANNUAL RaTEs. 
1926-30 .. . 25.11 | 22.59 19.75 20.11 | 24.17 | 20.25 | 51.72 | 42.45 | 23.03 


1931-35 -- | 14.30 | 14.98 | 11.55 , 12.13 | 15.70 | 14.38 | 45.34 | 11.03 | 14.00 
1936-40 .. | 13.55 | 11.69 | 10.60 , 11.46 | 17.08 | 11.67 | 16.00 | 5.45 {| 12.62 























1941-45 .. | 11.77 | 10.33 | 10.14 | 12.34 | 12.77 | 12.30 | 22.40 | 6.21 | 11.27 
1946-50 .. 8.38 | 6.27! 7.54 8.12! 8.62 7.19 | 15.92 4-09 | 7.64 
; ANNUAL RaTEs. 
1950 » 8.25) 5-38] 6.34} 6.47} 8.72 | 7:73 | 17-04 | 4.19 7.06 
(951 | 8.28] 6.571 7-45] 8.08] 8.65 | 8.29 | 29.49] 2.90] 7.74 
1952 A 7.94} 5.90| 6.98 | 8.05] 6.87 | 7.08 | 13.39] 6.35 | 7.15 
1953 | 7.48 | 5.45} 7-18 | 6.66] 7.38 7.37 | 15.22 | 7.61 6.82 
1954 1 7:60! 4.88] 5.48] 6.04] 6.47 | 7-471 9-74 | 1-17 | 6.29 





(a) Nuinber of deaths of children aged four weeks and under one year per 1,000 live births registered. 


These tables indicate the striking decrease in infant mortality in Australia, the 
mortality rate of children aged under one year per 1,000 live births for 1954 being only 
43 per cent. of the average rate for 1926-30. The tables above reveal the fact that 
this improvement was due largely to the decrease in deaths from preventable causes, 
the mortality rate for children aged four weeks but under one year declining by 73 per 
cent. while that for children aged under four weeks declined by only 44 per cent. 

A graph showing infant mortality rates for each year from 1907 to 1955 will be found 
on page 629. 


(iii) Statistical Divisions. The total numbers of births and of deaths of children 
under one year of age for 1954 are shown in Demography Bulletin No. 72 for each of the 
sixty-seven statistical divisions for which vital statistics have been tabulated. 


(iv) Various Countries. Compared with other countries Australia occupies a very 
favourable position in respect of infant mortality. In 1954 only New Zealand, Sweden 
and the Netherlands recorded a lower rate than Australia. 


INFANT MORTALITY RATES : VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
































Infant Mortality Rate.(a) Crude 

Country. l : nite) 

1921-25.| 1926-30. 1931-35.| 1936-40.) 1953. 1 1954. 1954. 

Sweden . a3 60 58 | 50 42 19 - 19 | 14.6 
New Zealand (c) . hu 43 37 32 32 20 | 20 | 24.7 
Netherlands a be 64 56 i 45 37 3 22. 21 21.6 
Australia (¢) és 58 52 41 39 | 23 22 | 22.5 
Norway ‘ ou 52|- 49 45 \{e) 40 22 | (h) 18.6 
United Kingdom con 7° 7° 65 59 28 ; 26} 15.6 
Denmark . | 82! Bz 71 60 27. 27 | 17.3 
United States of America ae 74 | 68 59 51. 28 27} 24.9 
Switzerland se t) 65] 54 | 48 45! 30 27 | 17.0 
Finland as +5) 96; 88 1 9724 92 34 31 | 21.3 
Canada . beats" 98 | 93 | 75 64 35 32} 28.5 
Union of South Africa (f) -- | 73 67 63 53» 34 34] 25.5 
France .. 5s 95! 89 73 7o! 42' 364 18.8 
Ireland, Republic of 6 669 70 68 69 39 | 38] 21.1 
Japan .. ..! 159] 137] 120 Wg) 112! 48 45 | 20.1 
Austria .. ie os 136 117 99 81 50 48 | 14.9 
Belgium es oe 100 95 82 77° 42 49 | 16.7 
Italy .. ae fa 127 119! = «6105! 103 - 58 53 17.9 
Spain... ae oA 143 124! 113 121, 59 54 | 20.0 
Yugoslavia ee as {h) I5l 153 |{y) 141 116, 102! 28.4 
(a) Number of deaths under one year per 1,000 live births registered. (b) Number of live births 
per 1,000 of mean population. (c) Excludes Maoris. (d) Excludes full-blood aboriginals. 


(e) 1935-39. (f) European population only. {g) 1935-38. (4) Not available, 


Certain diseases of early infancy (b)— ! 
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(v) Causes of Death: Children under one Year. Causes of deaths of children 
under one year of age should be considered in relation to age at death, because the 
emphasis on various causes changes rapidly as age at death varies. In 1954, 2,819 
(97.7 per cent.) of the deaths occurring during the first week of life were caused by 
congenital malformations (12.2 per cent.) and certain diseases of early infancy (85.5 
per cent.). Of the latter, 65.4 per cent. were associated with immaturity (see table 
below). At ages one week and under four weeks the proportions were 33.0 per cent. 
and 58.1 per cent. respectively. Of deaths of children over four weeks and under one 
year of age, 22.7 per cent. were caused by congenital malformations and only 4.8 per 
cent. by diseases of early infancy, the emphasis having shifted to respiratory and digestive 
diseases (44.2 per cent.), infective and parasitic diseases (7.9 per cent.), diseases of 
the nervous system (7.7 per cent.) and accidents and violence (5.5 percent.). A summary 
for 1954 of the deaths of children under one year of age, classified according to principal 
causes of death and age at death, is given in the following table. 


Deaths from each cause in the detailed list of titles adopted for publication, classified 
according to age at death, will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 72. Causes of 
infant deaths in each State and Territory in 1954 will also be found therein. 


CAUSES OF DEATH : CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE, AUSTRALIA, 


























1954. 
' Age at Death. 
Weeks | Months, 
Cause of Death. tae. =e + HL te 
u Un- ! { t ' ' | 
der' 1 2.1/3.) 1 | 2 3. | 4 15 6.57 8 9. ' 10.) 12, 
ro | (a) H j 
Tuberculosis .. Peer Tamrem) (artre areal (ere ein] Warne) ered eter ie ae a "| 341 
Septicaemia and pyaemia on 1 I 1a (eee 3 2 I 2 ry og ads a ry ord. 
Diphtheria wee te aw, Fak AGee died Pte oh eon sa i is Pad pa 
ooping cough . a Stes Be hee bball “OD ba Mees 3 1 2 I setae d 2] 2 
Maningooscenl infections | : aioe ee ry 6f 2{ 4 5. 3 4° 61 71 4} 4 
Measles drei) foe | ne 5 an ieee 1 ' rial tio. 
oie infective and parasitic diseases 3 ri 3] 2t orf...) rl 2 3. 4'.. ay .. | 5 
Blows, Ge tee col Cer 8 Ea a Fpcte 2). oro lg 
Allergic, endocrine system, ete., | iy | a aa | 
diseases ~ 1 wee do otf 2f at rt 4g 3007 ; 5 2]... 
Diseases of the blood 4 1 I a t .h oP wey os. Eee 
Mental, etc., disorders 6 ry 3/3 2 re ees I eee | as 1 
Meningitis 2 2' 3 I 4} 61 4 1: 6 § 5 2 I 1] .. 
iad alas ae os vf] 2h Sail ecs I I enmeraat ee 
throedema polyneuritica dal she less om eae i Ure as Tap beg a 
ot tis media and mastoiditis a, a4 a ee ae 3/ 2° 2 2 2 ro o24 2 
Other diseases of the nervous system, ! | ! ' ' \ 
etc. .. ory a ee aa P36 bd a ek Bea 4 I 2 3: 3 «et bt 5 
Diseases of the circulatory system. . POE CaP ge irene 3° Tt | I 5 SUP Oe: ett, 2 < | Tt 
Pneumonia, age four weeks and over ce ee tee yp ee | 4 ' 43 40) Gt) 30) 24° 14 2a 12. 19! 22 
Bronchitis 12 { 5 4+ 2 §:1 z 3% 3 
Other diseases of the respiratory ae | 
system Bs 34 9 BE. .eae 2i 6,10; 8 2 3 3 3 4 gly 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction. . 20 eee 2 2: 4 5 A 3 7 1 4 as ie 
Gastro-enteritis and colitis, age four | ! : : 
weeks and over we ee bee ee FTO‘ 1g! 107260 5 44 930 TE 9: OL aE 
Other diseases of the digestive system yee I 2t 3 2{o% Jo. 3 2 25 I 2 ‘ 
Diseases of the genito-urinary system Livus ae rtog! rie am “es i 1 ot 
age of the skin and cellular ‘ 
I 2 T 2 1 I - 
Sia of the bones and oreane of 
movement... oe wits me ost ae. wen. dan: Mes 1 res ¢ 
Congenital malformations _ 353 64 3 34, 63 61 35 29 26 20 15 13 6 12. 9 
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Without mention yo 854,57 32, 34) 12 9° 7 5 2 3 2 I 4 I 2 
With {mmaturity(d) . 1,612, 76 16°12, 9 ZN I ; te us 
Symptoms and ill-defined conditions 1D; fy Setepss oie Mites I eee | 2 te 3 2 I 2 
Accidents, poisoning and violence. . 1 2 aed 9 3 «+12 3 3 7 I 6 6 4 6 
+ -—— aheakenss I setae Cetera ar aici) 
All Causes o oe 2, fan eae 93 | 94 |28x 189 155 138 rrr 112 85 79 69 73 79 


“41546 





(a) Age four weeks and under two months. (6) For further detail of this group of causes see next table. 
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The individual categories representing the causes of death which come within 
Class XV.—Certain Diseases of Early Infancy are designed to show the effect of 
uomaturity in such causes of infant death. In 1954, 65 per cent. of deaths during the 
rst week of life and 46 per cent. of those in the next three weeks of life were due, directly 
or indirectly, to immaturity. The relationship between immaturity and each of the 
individual categories of Class XV. is shown for the year 1954 in the following table :— 


DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE FROM CERTAIN DISEASES 
OF EARLY INFANCY: AUSTRALIA, 1954. 



































Without Mention 1 
Cate- of Immaturity. With {mmaturity. Total. 
gory Cause of Death. = " zs 
No. Fe- | Per- e- er- e- | Per- 
Males.) males. sons. Males.) maics.| sons. Males! males, sons. 
760 | Intracranial and spinal in- 
jury at birth .. 18r 11g 300 58 39 97 239 158 397 
761 | Other birth injury as 45 37 82 66 48 114 IIr 85 196 
762 | Post-natal asphyxia and 
atelectasis ais 145 112 257 IgI 126 317 336 238 574 
763 | Pneumonia of the newborn... 67 40 107 32 8 40 99 48 147 
764 | Diarrhoea of the newborn . 7 6 13 2 I 3 9 7 16 
765 | Ophthalmia neonatorum .. ce 2 a8 Ae ae ie ae ak a 
766 | Pemphigus neonatorum... 2 Sis 2 ie ra bed 2 ok 2 
767 | Umbilical sepsis .. fot I I 2 ae as a I I 2 
768 | Other sepsis of newborn .. 10 2 12 5a ote _ 10 2 12 
769 | Neonatal disorders arising 
from maternal toxaemia. . 16 13 29 43 29 72 59 42 1or 
770 | Haemolytic disease of new- 
born (erythroblastosis) .. 69 44 113 18 7, 25 87 51 138 
771 | Haemorrhagic disease of 
newborn 31 19 50 8 4 12 39 23 62 
772 | Nutritional maladjustment 13 8 2% sis es ie 13 8 au 
773 | Ul-defined diseases peculiar | 
to early infancy 20 17 37 19 27 46 39 44 83 
774 | Immaturity with mention of 
any other subsidiary con- \ 
dition te ae ve 16 II 27 16 Ir 27 
775 | Immaturity subsidiary to 
some other cause a a a oe ore ws a ae Bi as 
776 | Immaturity unqualified .. ass ae on 552, |_ 424 | 976 552 424 | 970. 
Total, Class XV. ot 607 | 418 | 1,025 | 1,005 724 | 1,729 | 1,612 | 1,142 | 2,754 








(vi) Deaths of Ex-nuptial Children under one Year of Age. Distinction between 
nuptial and ex-nuptial children in death statistics for Australia as a whole has been 
made only since 1925. Results show that death rates during infancy have generally 
been much higher for ex-nuptial children than for nuptial children, but the disparity has 
become smaller in recent years. The following table shows the number of deaths of 
children under one year of age and the infant mortality rates for nuptial, ex-nuptial and 
all children in five-year periods since 1926 and for each year from 1950 to 1954. 


DEATHS UNDER ONE YEAR OF AGE : NUPTIAL AND EX-NUPTIAL, AUSTRALIA. 


























Nuptial Children. Ex-Nuptial Children. All Children. 
— Infant Mortality Rate.(b) 
eriod. Infant — natin Infant 
Boat | Morty | Tae) uu, | Supuot «Benin Mora 
(Per Cent.) | ; 
1926-30 .. 31,367 | 49.96 2,888 | 93-38 | 187 | 34,255 | 51-99 
1931-35 -- | 21,460 | 40.09 1,713 | 65.37 | 163 . 23,173, 41.27 
1936-40 .. 21,792 | 37-59 1,680 | 66.87 178 | 23472 | 38.81 
1941-45 -. | 24,053: 34-20 1,627 | 52.39 153, 25,680 | 34-97 
1946-50 .. | 23,139 ; 26.54 1,373 | 37-37 141 24,512 26.98 
1950 oe 4,444 ' 24.25 221 30.17 124 « 4,665 , 24.47 
1951 ae 4,687 | 25.23 191 | 25.28 100 |S «4,878 | 25.24 
1952 a 4,609 | 23.78 188 | 23.97 101 4,797 ' 23.79 
1953 an 4:515 23.25 198 24.65 | 106 4,713 | 23.30 
1954 = 4,353 | 22.41 193 | 24.04 107 _| 4,546.1 22.48 
{a) Number of deaths under one year of age per 1,coo nuptial live births registered. (>) Number 


of deaths under one year of age per 1,000 ex-puptial live births registered. (c) Number of deaths 
under one year of age per 1,000 total live births Tegistered. 
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The ex-nuptial rates are higher at all ages under one year but the difference is 
greatest several months after birth. or the five vears 1950-54 the ratio of the ex-nuptial 
to the nuptial rate at various ages was as follows :—Under one month, 102 per cent. ; 
one month, 143 per cent. ; 2 months, 119 per cent. ; 3 months, 147 per cent. ; 4 months, 
114 per cent.; 5 months, 145 per cent.; under one year, 107 per cent. 


Full particulars of the causes of deaths of ex-nuptial children who died in 1954, 
aged under four weeks and under one year, are given for each State and Territory in 
Demography Bulletin No. 72. Detailed information for Australia as to the age at which 
ex-nuptial children died from each cause of death will also be found therein. It is 
difficult to assess the real significance of the differences between the numbers of nuptial 
and ex-nuptial deaths from each individual] cause because of the smal] number of 
ex-nuptial deaths involved in each case. 


g. Age Distribution.—{i) Number of Deaths. Age at death is recorded for statistical 
purposes in days for the first week of life, in weeks for the first four weeks. in months 
for the first two years and in completed years of life thereafter. Owing to exigencies 
of space these ages are usually combined in groups for publication, the most common 
grouping being in weeks for the first four weeks, in months or groups of months for the 
first year, in single years of age for the first five years and thereafter in the five-year 
groups 5~9 years, 10-14 years, etc. A summary in this form for Australia is given in 
the following table for the year 1954. 


AGE AT DEATH: AUSTRALIA, 1954. 

































































| we. | Per- ! | Fe- | Per- 
Age at Death. sei fantes:| sone: | Age at Death. ic inales:| “cons, 
Under 1 week... .. 1,668 1,216 2,884! Total 5- 9 years oy a0) 216 516 
1 week and under 2 weeks... 116, 88| 204 ah 10-14 y, met 218 135 353 
2 weeks and under 3 weeks... 63| 30, 93 ” 15-19, i’ 437, 162' 599 
3 weeks and under 28 days .. 67 27; 94 1» 20-24 45 . 572 173 745 
! | | on 25-29 os “a 628 305! 933 
I ” 30-34 oo» os, % 659, 395, 1,054 
Totalunder 28days.. 1,914 1,361! 3,275 » = 35-39 se 757, $9 1,348 
manera ee 40-44 so Tia@0 ee ye 
‘ , - ” eee 1,080! 2, 
28 days and under 3 months 201 169° 370 : PH 7 5 250) 1 a66" beat 
3monthsandunder6 ,, { 219 185 404 , 35-30 3 385| 7949! $334 
' ” , oe 1 , , 
6 months and under 12. ,, 274] 223 497, Bo ba. :. | 4740! 2,933! 7,073 
» 65-69 5 oe | 5,863! 3,859, 9,722 
‘) 9 70-74 45 «+ ° 6,233' 4,780, 11,013 
Total under 1 year .. | 2,608, 1,938) 4.546 » 75-795 ne 51598] 5,119! 10,717 
| » 80-84 55 + | 4125, 4,774; 8,899 
| » 85-89 1, ++ 2551! 3,190, $,741 
year on +. i 292) «-24t] 533] 9s 3990-94 gs, -. ' 843! 1,326] 2,169 
2 years .. ais ois 182 117 299 ” 95-99 5; om 138 260 398 
30 a | 134 7 205 » too and over oy ir 15| 26 
ao” \ gt 59 150} Age not stated .. are 18) | 26 
Total under § years .. | sca 2,4 sa 53733 Total, All Ages ae ae) cient 81,805 


There are different mortality rates at various stages of life and the actual number of 
deaths in any period depends upon the impact of these rates on the numbers living at 
the respective stages. Changes in the number of deaths from one period to another 
are caused by changes in the rate of mortality in the various age groups and by the 
changed proportions of persons living in the different groups. 


In Australia during the last fifty years there has been a steady improvement in 
the rate of mortality at al] ages, thus tending to reduce the number of deaths. This 
has Leen most pronounced at ages under one year. The increased length of life due 
tu this factor, coupled with the long-term decline in the birth rate and the effects of 
past and present migration, has been a significant cause in changing the age distribution 
of the population and consequently the age distribution of deaths, thus obscuring the 
effects of improved mortality rates. 
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The combined effect of these various influences can be seen from the following table, 
which shows the proportion of deaths in various age groups in periods of ten years from 
igor to 1950 and for the year 1954. 


PROPORTION OF DEATHS IN EACH AGE GROUP: AUSTRALIA. 














(Per Cent.) 
Age Group (Years). 
Period aS | : 4 
1 Under 1-4. 5-19. 20-39. | 40-59. | 60-64. 65 and Unspect+| Total. 
anes | | over. 
1 
——. ' 
IQOI-10 oe 20.51 6.45 6.37 14.99 17.99 5.31 28.26 | ©.12 } 100.00 
19lI-20 a 16.66 6.09 5-49 14.44 20.32 6.19 | 30.68 0.13 | 100.00 
1921~30 «2! 13.10 4.51 4.85 12.12 20.55 8.26 \ 36.53 0.08 | 100.00 
1931~40 7.40 2.56 | 3.83 9.36 20.54 8.36 47.92} 0.03 ] 100.00 
1941-50 : | 6.79 1.71 2.26 6.0% 19.04 9.33 54.84 | 0.02 ] 100.00 
taba Males ; 5-70 1.53 2.09 5.72 19.19 10.35 ' 55.39, 0.04 | 100.00 
Females 5-38 36 1.42 4.07 14.86 8.141 64.75! 0.02] 100.00 
Persons .. | 5.56 1.45 1.79 4.99] 17.29 9-38 ° 59.51 { ©.03 | 100.00 





A table showing these proportions for males and females separately for the period 
1901 to 1950 will be found in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 614. 


(ii) Age-specific Death Rates. In earlier issues of the Official Year Book average 
annual age-specific death rates were given for each State and for Australia for the years 
1932-34 and 1946-48 (see No. 37, p. 778 and No. 39, pp. 615-6). A table showing the 
rates in the age groups used for calculating the standardized death rate for each State 
for the year 1947 appeared in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 599. Estimates of the age 
distribution of the population in each State are not available to enable a similar comparison 
to pe made for later years. 


Estimates of the age distribution of the population of Australia as a whole have 
been used to calculate the following age-specific death rates for the years 1952, 1953 and 


1954. 


AGE-SPECIFIC DEATH RATES(a) : AUSTRALIA. 

















Age Group (Years). 1952. 1953. | 1954. Age Group (Years). 1952. 1953. 1954. 
O- 4 6.39 6.18 5.93 || 50-54 wa ca 8.91 8.60 8.38 
5- 9 0.64 0.67 0.57 |] 55-59 a «+ y 13.87 13.28 13.43 
10-14 0.55 0.51 | 0.51 60-64 mas ao 22.07 21.11 20.32 
15-19 + 1.08 1.10 1,01 || 65-69 is -.' 33.98 ) 31.79 2.05 
20~24 , 4.40 1.33 | 1.24 |} 70-74 ood ++ 51.45] 50.66} 52.35 
25-29 ae . 1.42 1.29; 1.32 || 75-79 a -- | 84.93 83.31 83.83 
30-34 ai wb 1.6t 1.44 , 1.49 || 80-84 as -+ | 136.2 127.56 | 130.02 
35-39 ne . $2.28 2.11 ° 2.10 }) 85-89 «+ | 232.25 | 236.98 | 207.68 
40-44 ae oes 3-34 3.11 , 3.20 || go and over -- | 352.43 | 343.67 | 309.54 
45-49 os os | 5.62 5.20 — 5.07 





(a) Average number of deaths per 1,000 of population in each age group. 


10. Birthplaces of Persons who Died.—A table showing the birthplaces of persons 
whose deaths were registered in each year will be found in the Demography Bulletin. 
Tabulations were discontinued for the years 1941 to 1945 inclusive, but were revived 

. for 1946. 
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11. Occupation of Males who Died.—A table showing occupations of males who 
died during 1954 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 72. 


12. Causes of Death.—The classification of causes of death adopted for Australia by 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics at the inception of its mortality 
statistics in 1907 was that introduced by the International Institute of Statistics in 
1893, reviewed by that Institute in 1899 and revised by an International Commission 
in 1900. This classification became known as the International List of Causes of Death 
and further revisions by International Commissions in 1909 (Second), 1920 (Third), 
1929 (Fourth) and 1938 (Fifth) were successively adapted for use in Australian statistics. 


Proposals for the Fourth and Fifth revisions were drafted by a ‘‘ Mixed Com- 
mission” of representatives of the International Statistical Institute and the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations and the final revision was carried out by the 
International Conference for the Revision of the International List of Causes of Death. 
Preparatory work in connexion with the Sixth Revision was entrusted by the International 
Health Conference in 1946 to the Interim Commission of the World Health Organization. 
As a result of this arrangement the World Health Organization compiled the International 
Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries and Causes of Death, which in its final 
stages was unanimously approved by the International Conference for the Sixth Revision 
of the International Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death in April, 1948. This classi- 
fication was adopted by the First World Health Assembly, which also issued regulations 
to guide member states in its application. Australia adopted the classification, together 
with the rules for using it, for use commencing with the year 1950. 


For the first time in connexion with the International List, international rules for a 
uniform method of selecting the main cause to be tabulated, if more than one cause is 
stated on the death certificate, were laid down, as well as the new classifications of 
causes of death. Prior to 1950 the rules adopted in Australia for the selection of the 
cause of death to be tabulated were those laid down in the United States Manual of Joint 
Causes of Death, first published in 1914 and revised to conform with successive revisions 
of the International List. 


The adoption of the new method marked a fundamental change in Australian cause 
of death statistics, with emphasis now placed on the underlying cause of death as indicated 
by the certifying practitioner. The introduction of this method required the adoption 
by all States of a form of medical certificate substantially identical with the International 
Form of Medical Certificate of Cause of Death as laid down in Article 9 of the World 
Health Organization Regulations No. 1. By 1950 all States had adopted satisfactory 
forms of certificate and it was possible to apply the new principles uniformly to all State 
cause of death records. 


This change in principle affects the comparability of the statistics for 1950 and 
subsequent years with those of earlier years. For convenience in assessing the extent 
of the change and in accordance with a recommendation of the Sixth Decennial Revision 
Conference, causes of death for Australia for 1950 were also classified according to the 
detailed clossification of the Fifth Revision, 1938, on the joint cause rules current for 
that revision. A complete detailed classification according to both the Fifth and Sixth 
Revisions was shown in Demography Bulletin No. 68. Commencing with 1951 the 
classification is according to the Sixth Revision only. 


In order to facilitate the limited presentation of cause of death statistics the present 
International Classification provides two special lists of causes for tabulation—the 
Intermediate List of 150 causes and the Abbreviated List of 50 causes. The latter hes 
been used for the cause of death tabulations A to C which follow. Tables A and B 
show deaths of males and females, respectively, for 1954 and Table C shows the numbera 
of persons who died and the death rates and proportion per 10,000 deaths for the years 
1953 and 1954. 


A graph showing the main causes of death for the years 1945 to 1954 appears on 
page 630. 
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A.—CAUSES OF DEATH : MALES, 1954. 


Cuapter XVII.—Virat Sratistics. 


ABBREVIATED List oF 50 CausEs (BASED ON THE SixTH REVISION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL List). 





1 






































Detailed 2 ; : i | ks 
Cause of Death. ‘ List N.S.W. Vic. | Qld. S.A. W.A. Tas. (NLT. C+ aust 
' Numbers. | ; : : T. 
B x Tuberculosis of respiratory system . 001-008 244 165 woo! 43: 52: 23!) 4 ! * 640 
B 2 Tuberculosis, other forms -' 010-019 | 14 1 | 7 4s 3! 4, H 43 
B 3 Syphilis and its pequrle 020-029 _—Cz 48, 38 24 22 6: 1! I » 140 
ia 4 Typnold fever : 040 i 2se is sic ao fe ahs . \ 2 
5 Ta 0. beget . Re ve é - : we 
B 6 Dysentery, all forms |. ois tea8 : 9° 1 1! 2 2° { ' 15 
B 7 Scarlet fever and streptococcal ‘ ! | ‘ ‘ 
sore throat ; ‘950, 053 3) 1 ia. ot : : 6 
B 8 Diphtheria .. ‘ 055 10 I 3| .. 7 ise | ox 18 
B 9 Whooping cough , : 056 ‘ I 5 2 Di ede Ste tats 9 
Bie ey nmneceoeesy infections 057 : 25 23 12 5 24 45. < : 71 
1x Plague Pe 058 wets ry . ee zi : 1 os 
Bis Acute poliomyelitis cae ' "r6 1 25 4 ee) ‘ ' 50 
13 Smallpox 08 Meee : é : : aA 
Br4 Measles vs : 8 08s ‘ 16 3 3 t I l ' 24 
Br5 Typhus and other rickettsial | : ' ; 
diseases .. bs 2 100-108 | : : P 
Br6é Malaria (  yyO4117 | 3 i 4 
Brz All other diseases classified as in- v | . 4 
fective and parasitic ‘ (a) 57 | 39 26 wg! 13 3) I 159 
B18 Malignant neoplasms, including : 4 ‘ ! H 
neoplasms of lymphatic and i ! i 
haematopoietic tissues + 140-205 =! 2,391 | 1,692 839 | 473 438 196 8 6 | 6,043 
Big Benign and unspecified neoplasms | 210-239 | 66 46 29 8, 9 3 161 
Eee ee mellitus c 260 : si 139 47 20, 19 19 I 2 374 
21 : ' 290-2 3 39 2 15 4 a 
B22 Vascular lesions affecting central | cee ‘ ‘ 
nervous system ++. 330-334 : 1.983] 1,220 634 434.) 265, 123 3 9} 4,671 
B23 Sn meemeocece meningitis 340 33 19 j 8 5! 7 2 74 
24 Rheumatic fever 400-402 20 17 3 1! 4 I 4 
Bz5 Chronic rheumatic heart disease ae ' 329 106 50 28 29 16 358 
B26 Arteriosclerotic and degenerative | 
heart disease i } 420-422 5,456 | 3,606 | 1,664 | 1,206 | 947, 446, 8 16 | 13,349 
B27 Other diseases of heart. . 1 430-434 | 703 255 | 229 98 43 31 4; 1 1,364 
B28 Hypertension with heart disease | 440-443 | 457 244 202 2 96} 32 1,126 
Bzg Hypertension without mention of | 
heart... 2 - | 444-447 219 160 | 130 39; 5z 15 Ae I 615 
B30 Influenza ee 480-483 76 46 46 13 19 7h. ee 217 
Bs browne ) eee | Se) as) cy Bl se] aye] 3] ee 
ae (00-502 243 150 4 33 30 I 3 
B33 Hee of one and duodenum ; ree tae ! 209 143 73 so} 38, 15 2 530 
34 Appendicitis .. | o— t 42 14 18 4 7: 2 I 
B35 Intestinal obstruction ‘and hernia | 500, $61. 570 109 63 36 8! 21! 7\ 7 ez 255 
B36 Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and | \ : 
colitis, except diarrhoea of the i 
Bay oinhitls iver eat toe eae eer eae) me) ees 
B38 Nephritis and nephrosis : es 302 188 145 3 {52 16 4 775 
B30 ane vt tars Me 610 1 183} 202 11I 49 5x1} 29 ' ' } 625 
Baz Birth injuries, post-natal asphyxia iy, aan eo? ! ao | ne as 3 ae Se f ; a eee 
and atelectasis : 760-762 | 239 203 | 104! 53 66; art i 686 
B43 Infectious of the newborn 763-768 524 28 14 12; 10 4} I 121 
B44 Other diseases peculiar to early : I 
per and immaturity un- : cB 
qualified .. ae oe 69-776 28 159 150 78 60 | to) 2 I 0 
B45 Senility without mention of ee ee ! { : 
psychosis, ill-defined and un- | i ‘ \ 
known causes es 780-795, 27L: 141 116 47. 26 ! Ili 7 3 622 
B46 All other diseases Residual H 1,369 | 1,229 586 | 308] 262] x19 9 4 | 3,886 
BE47 Motor vehicle accidents E810-E835 582 482 223 136 149 58 14 6 | 1,650 
BE48 All other accidents Bevo Hees’ 775 427] 356] 164! 150 74. | 10 5, 1,961 
BEqg Sulctde and self-inflicted injury eae 979 304 143 109 67 65 251 9 2 724 
i E964, E965, i 8 
BE50 Homicide and operations of war F98o-E999 3r 21 16 2 | 7 4 2 3 
All Causes 18,256 | 12,162 | 6,621 | 3,892 | 3,203 | 1,493 90 70 | 45,787 














(@) 030-039, 041, 042, 044, 049, 052-054, 059-074, 081-083, 086-096, 120-138. 
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B.— CAUSES OF DEATH: FEMALES, 1954. 


ABBREVIATED List OF 50 CatsEs (BASED ON THE SIxTH REVISION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL List). 





i ' ! 












































Detailed ' ! AL, 
Cause of Death. ' List ‘NIS.W. Vic. Qld. : S.A.‘ W.A.! Tas. |N.T.: C Aust. 
1 Numbers. , : | (Tv. ! 
: | 
Br Faberge ole reer ream !  oor-008 80 56 23 14 | 5 5 : 183 
B 2 Tuberculosis, other forms i oro-o1rg | 9. 13 | I 4 I 3 31 
B 3 Syphilis and its panels +. | 020-029 |! 15: 9 2 6 : 2 34 
B 4 Typhoid fever wet 040 \ aa 4 bal Ge one Se | I a I 
B 5 Cholera ‘ aon a 043 ve os, oii A é 
B 6 Dysentery, all forms |. , 045-048 | 8. BS sets I I 12 
B 7 Scarlet fever and streptococcal 4 
sore throat Sis ++. 050, O51 23 2 1! : 3 
B 8 Diphtheria .. eee oe 055 It 3 I | I bn 16 
B 9 Whooping cough ee 056 oy 2 I 1 jee 6 
Bro Meningococcal infections ney 057 26 18 8 3 I I as 57 
Bri Plague i oe 058 een ple ae a i .. | ws 
Br2 Acute poliomyelitis oe oy 080 13} UU I 2 2 a: \ 30 
Br3 Smallpox tic i os 084 Tp “aes bi or ae a at hake . 
Br4 Measles ‘ ‘ ais 085 2, we 4 ks 2 meee oo) 19 
Br5 Typhus and ” other" rickettstal ! ! , t ! 
diseases .. ; foo-ro8 § .. |. . es a ; . 
Bx6 Malaria im 110-117 SaeOy DS tear tk * Ian ais 1 ‘ I 
B17 All other diseases classified as in- | ‘ | \ 
fective and parasitic (a) ‘ 52; 23 16 9 9 6 1 : 116 
Br8 Malignant neoplasms, including ; : ; , ' 
neoplasms of lymphatic and ' ; ! | 
haematopoietic tissues -. | 140-205 2,125 ' 1,679 719 501 343 197 § 4! 5,568 
Brg Benign and unspecified neoplasms 210-239 | 90 | 31, 30 21 11 4 me 187 
Bzo Diabetes mellitus - | 260 264; 241 88 54 36 39 a, 722 
B2r Anaemias ! 290-293 | 68° 52, 34 10 7 7 wa 178 
Bzz Vascular lesions affecting central } ; } ! 
nervous system : 330-334 . 2,471 | 1,879 787 592 364 192 i 7\ 6,292 
B23 Non-meningococcal meningitis | 340 ' 16! 4 Ig 3 2 2 I is 52 
B24 Rheumatic fever 400-402; 13 | 51 3 2 4 3 me fetes 30 
B25 Chronic rheumatic heart disease | 410-416 | 174; 105: 56 46 29 10 ate I 421 
B26 Arteriosclerotic and degenerauive ' | H | 
heart disease é | 420-422 | 3.441 | 2,514 | 967} 825 599 255 2! xi | 8,614 
B27 Other diseases of heart 430-434 ' 468 246 151 87 27 21 oe | yp 1,001 
B28 Hypertension with heart disease 4407443 465 315 188 98 82 41 - 1 2] 1,192 
Bzg Hypertension without Taention 7 i : : ' 
heart... | 444-447 242, 192° 109 42 34 18 a 1 638 
B30 Influenza we es ~. | 480-483. 54 60 28 10 12 15 fe ke 179 
B31 Pneumonia .. wa -»' 490-493‘ «513! 318 | 127] 139 65 62 2, 2| 1,228 
B32 Bronchitis .. ' §00-502 78 | 80, 31 27 15 7 oe ns 238 
B33 Ulcer of stomach and “duodenum 540, 541 68 43 29 8 6 5 1{ 160 
B34 Appendicitis . 550-553 22. 19 14 2 4 3 ’ 64 
B35 Intestinal obstruction and hernia ' 560, 561, 570 103 69. 33 18 14 10 247 
B36 Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and | : ; 
colitis. except diarrhoea of the : ! | 
newborn + 543, 571, 572 113 51 33 28 | 17 4 \ 1! 247 
B37 Cirrhosis of liver ee sec 581 ; 48 47! 9 14 12 7 ti | 137 
Bae Bephritts and nope 590-594 268 166 130 46 28 17 2 | I 658 
40 Complications of pregnancy, chila- 640-652, \ ‘ 
birth and the puerperium 670-689 'f 49. 3%, 30 | 9 ae 7 + | ae 
Bax Congenital malformations ei 750-759 gr; 110' 79 49 16 24 ; 467 
B42 Birth injuries, post-natal asphyxia i j | f { 
and atelectasis — .' 760-762 : 189 129 7X} 34 35 22 ae! 481 
B43 Infections of the newborn . | 763-768 23 17> 10; 3: 3 2 ra | 58 
B44 Other diseases peculiar to early : ‘ . { | 
infancy, and immaturity un- : ; | 
qualified . ‘969-776 = 261 122. 103 4a! 46 25 11 1! 603 
Bas Senility without mention of I | | 
psychosis, ill-defined and un- 
known causes. .. -780~795 337 173. 108 70 14 14 rior | 738 
B46 Ail other diseases ‘ .. . Residual ' 1,126 1,145 ° 453 322 205 121 I 5 | 1378 
BE47 Motor vehicle accidents ... E810-E835 ;_ 171 140 56 271 33 13 Zi or, 444 
BE48 Allother accidents .. FocccEeee $385 195 129 | 88 47{ 35]| --, 2 88x 
ra 7 ry E963, : 
BE4g Suicide and self-inflicted injury . B970-E979 112 50 41 25 Ir 5 ee I 245 
i i 964-1965, - 
BEso Homicide and operations of war E980-E999 Iz 15 5 4 4 I | 2 ; 43 
pe ba Soe a ek ae ; 
{ 
AllCauses.. uf a4 14,188 10,392 4,723 (3,287 $2.1 6x | 1,203 1 36 © 48 ' 36,018 








(a2) 030-039, 041, 042, 044, 049, 052-054, 059-074, 081-083, 086-096, 120-138. 
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C.—CAUSES OF 


DEATH : 


PERSONS, AUSTRALIA. 


ABBREVIATED List OF 50 Causes (BASED ON THE SixTH REVISION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL List). 



































it cRainueecr Rate per 
3 Number o 1,000,000 . Proportion per 
Detailed | Deaths of Mean _! 10,000 Deaths. 
Cause of Death. List ' Population. | 
Numbers. } ; 
‘ 4 ; 
! . 1953. 1954. \ 1953. 1954. 1953. | 1954. 
B 1 Tuberculosis of respiratory an ' 001-008 ! 879! 823 roo ! 91 110 101 
B 2 Tuberculosis, other forms + 010-019 - 95 74° Ir! 81 12! 9 
B 3 Syphilis and ‘its secuelte 020-029 ! 201, 174, 23! 19 25} 21 
B 4 Typhoid fever 040 H 7 3! , ra 1 | : 
B 5 Cholera : 043 | paints ge, Ae eee 3” re eh 
B 6 Dysentery, all forms .. 045-048 | 24 27 33 3 3 3 
B 7 Scarlet fever and streptococcal 1 i i \ 
sore throat 050,051 | 9 91 1! i? 1 1 
B 8 Diphtheria 055 | 51! 343 6) 4 6 4 
B 9 Whooping cough 056 | 26. 15 35 2 3 2 
Bro Meningococcal infections 057 112 128 13! 14 14 16 
Burr Plague ze 058 | te | cnt Pe ae : 
Br2 Acute poliomyelitis 080 | bea 80 ' 13 ! 9, 14 10 
B13 Smallpox 084 : eae Weel t a) REY es «a e : 
Br4 Measles : eee f 085 | 27 43 + 3 5 3 5 
B15 Typhus and other rickettsial ‘ | ' ‘ 
diseases .. : “4. 1 roo-108 | ‘S aM \ cee | ‘ 
B16 Malaria j tx0-117 | 1 5 I I 
Br7 All other diseases classified as in- ‘ t | 
fective and parasitic scat (a) 1 328 275. 37 | gr! 41 34 
B18 Malignant neoplasms, including | | : 
neoplasms of lymphatic and , i 
haematopoietic tissues fs | 140-205 | 11,507 11,61 | 1,305 | 1,292 ' 1,435 | 1,419 
Brg Benign and unspecified neopless | 210-239; 358) 348 | az! 39 | 45 43 
B2o Diabetes mellitus 260 1,104! 1,096 ; 125! 122 ! 138 134 
B2r Anaemias 290-293 295: 305 33 | 34! 37 37 
B22 Vascular lesions affecting central { \ 7 
nervous system... set 330-334 10,675| 10,963 , 1,211 , 1,220 1,331 | 1,340 
B23 Non-meningococcal meningitis .. 340 124! 1261 14 14 15 15 
B24 Rheumatic fever ! 400-402 100 76 | II, 8 ' 12 9 
B25 Chronic rheumatic heart. disease " 4%0-416 776! = =779 | 88 87 . 97 95 
B26 Arteriosclerotic and acenerallye 1 | | ‘ 
heart disease "420-422 21,237] 21,963 1 2,408 | 2,443 1 2,648 | 2,685 
B27 Other diseases of heart | ! 430-434 2,110] 2,365! 239 263 ' 263 289 
B28 Hypertension with heart disease 1 440-443 2,317| 2,317 > 263 258 + 289 283 
Bzg Hypertension without mention of | : : i 
heart | 4ggnag7 1316 1,253! 149] 139! 164] 153 
B30 Influenza 480-483 183! 396 | 21: 44 23 49 
B31 Pneumonia .. gid +s 4 490-493 2,626) 2,774 ; 298 } 309 | 327 339 
B32 Bronchitis .. | 500-502 783| 862 . 89 96 | 98 105 
B33 Ulcer of stomach and “duodenum | 540, 541 658. 690 : 75: 77° 82 84 
B34 Appendicitis . ) 550-553 151 152 | 17 173 19 19 
B35 Intestinal obstruction and hernia 560, 561, 570 558 §02 , 63 56 70 61 
B36 Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis and i 
colitis, except diarrhoea of the | \ 
newborn : js43: 57 571, 572 487-484 55° 54, 61 59 
B37 Cirrhosis of liver 581 371 400 | 42 441 46 49 
B38 Nephritis and nephrosis 599-594 1,570’ 1,433 | 178 159 ° 196 175 
B39 HLS errs of sieented bine , 610 618 625 70 | 69 : 77 76 
40 Complications o: pregnancy, child 40-652, : ‘ 
birth and the puerperium ../} 670-689 120) 1395 14 15 | 16 7 
B41 Congenital malformations ie 750~759 1,066 1,064 121 wi8 : 133 130 
B42 Birth injuries, post-natal asphyxia t : ! 
and atelectasis a | 760-762 1,149, 1,167 ' 130, 130 143 143 
B43 Infections of the newborn I 763-768 224| 17g ; 25! 20 ! 28 22 
 Ba4 Other diseases peculiar to early | | j \ 1 
infancy. and immaturity un- : f ! i | 
qualified . i 769-776 1,460’ 1,411 ! 166 | 157; 182 173 
Bas Senility without mention of | ! i 
psychosis, ill-defined and un- i : ‘ 
known causes ++, 780-795 1,540, 1,340 ' 175 { 149 192 164 
B46 Allother diseases | Residual | 6.8441 7,26, 1 776' 808 854 | 888 
BE47 Motor vehicle accidents E810-E835 1,948} 2,094. 221! 233 243 256 
BE48 All other accidents EosoRoce’ 2,948] 2,842 | 334 | 316 | 368 348 
eer tae E963, | ' II 
BE4g Suicide and self-inflicted injury B970-Bo79 939, 969 109 | 108 120 9 
ick j 2964, E965, ' . 
BEso Homicide and operations of war E980-E999 ai 126 14 14 . 15 5 
All Causes ean i 80, 188| 81,805 9,094 | 9,100 | 10,000 | 10,000 





(a) 030-039, O41, 042, 044, 049, 052-054, 059-074, 081-083, 086-096, 120-138. 
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13. Deaths from Principal Causes.—{i) General, In the preceding tables particulars 
have been given for each of the causes of death comprising the Abbreviated Classification 
according to the Sixth Revision of the International List. The more important of these 
causes are treated in detail hereunder. The Abbreviated Classification number used in 
tables A to C is indicated in parentheses for each cause or group of causes. 

{ii) AU Forms of Tuberculosis (B1, B2). (a) General. The total number of deaths 
classified to all forms of tuberculosis in 1954 was 897, consisting of 683 males and 214 
females. In comparing any of the figures for 1950 and subsequent years with those for 
1949 and earlier years consideration should be given to the effect of the change in basis 
from the Fifth to the Sixth Revision of the International List. This was discussed in 
Official Year Book No. 39, p. 626. 

(b) Age at Death. The following table shows the age groups of males, females and 
persons who were classified as dying from tuberculosis in 1954 together with figures for 
1931, 1941 and 1951. 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS): DEATHS IN AGE GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 
{ 






























































! 
1931. : 1941. ‘i 1951. ; 1954. 
An. eae pe i | 1 fd 
ears). * 4 
Fe- | Per- Fe- ] Per- Fe- | Per- | Fe- | Per- 
Males. mates,| sons. | M4l€S-) mates.! sons. i Males. mates. sons, ee males,! sons. 
2 aes | ! : 
} 
oe 5 a 57 t 47 104 42 28 7O | 17 29 | * 12 13 25 
- 9 38 4! 14 2 12 10 22° 34 4 I I 
10-14 .. | 191 20 39 9 | 25{ 3! 2 s' 4 I 
15-19 oe 45 | 105 150 30 52 82: 6" 4/ ior I 6 7 
20-24 ote 113 H 183] 296} 69 gt 160} 115: 28 43 4 4 8 
25-29 ae 136 + 199 3355 63 132 195 25 36 6r 13 13 26 
30-34 -- | ror, 164] 3551 125] 129 | 254 29 46 75 16 27 43 
35-39 «| 187 | 156! 343 x44] 41%, 255 44 47 91 20, 22 42 
40-44 +. | 207 102 + 309 159 79 | 238 62 49 wr) 37 25 62 
45-49 Sie 197 83 280 180 76} 256: 92 { 31 | 123: 59 15 74 
50-54 ae 185 62 247 216 64 ! 280i 146 40 186 ' 69 2x go 
55-59 ae 164 57 221 ' 210 52: 262; 148 25 173 ' 67 10 77 
60-64 -- | 128° 504 1781 187 59 | 246, 184! 30 214, 116 Ir 127 
65-69 as 110 | 38 148 137 39 | 176 =6130} 23! 153) 110 19 129 
70-74 -) 52) 31! 83° 74] 4 115° 97 29! 126 79} 20] 99 
75-79 sep B78 16 43: 481 1. 66 47 16' 63 47 4 51 
80 and over .. 41 4 8 20 12 32 32 1! 50 31 4 35 
Not Stated (1! 0) 4 ee rt oy g 
\ ' : = eee 
i { ‘ { ! 
Total oe! 1,836 | 1,331 | 3x67 1,725 | 1,00 : 2,734 1,080 | 458 | ge : 683 | 214 897 








(c) Occupation at Death, Males. A summary of the main groups of occupations of 
males who died from tuberculosis during 1954 is given in Demography Bulletin No. 72. 

(d) Period of Residence in Australia. The period of residence in Australia of persons 
who died from tuberculosis in 1954 is given in relation to age at death in Demography 
Bulletin No. 72. 

(e) Death Rates. The improvement which has taken place in recent years in the 
incidence of tuberculosis in Australia is shown by the fall in the death rate from 
tubercular diseases. The death rate represents the number of deaths from tuberculosis 
per 100,000 of mean population. In 1931 the rate was 49 (males, 55; females, 42). 
In 1941 it was 38 (males, 48; females, 29) and by 1951 had fallen to 18 (males, 25; 
females, 11). Figures for 1954 show that the rate has declined still further, to 10 per 
100,000 of mean population (males, 15; females, 5}. 

(f) Proportion of Total Deaths. A table showing the number of deaths from 
tuberculosis per 10,cco deaths from all causes in each State and Territory during 
1913-20, 1921-30, 1931-40 and 1941-50 was given in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 627. 

(g) Death Rates, Various Countries. A comparison of the death rates from 
tuberculosis for Australia with those for various other countries, made on the latest figures 
available, shows that Australia with a rate of 10 deaths per 100,000 of mean population 
occupies a favourable position as regards this disease. Whereas the rate for Denmark 
is only 9, rates range as high as 82 for Japan. For various other countries rates are 
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as follows :—Netherlands, 9; Canada, 12 ; New Zealand, 15; United States of America, 
20; Union of South Africa, 20; United Kingdom, 24; Italy,27; France, 36; Finland, 
58; and Portugal, 63. 


(iii) Malignant Neoplasms, including Neoplasms of Lymphatic and Haematopoietic 
Tissues (B18). (a) General. It was shown in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 628 that 
deaths classified under this heading according to the Sixth Revision of the International 
List are not directly comparable in total with those on the Fifth Revision basis and 
comparability ratios were given to enable comparison to be made on an adjusted basis. 
This change must be kept in mind in considering the comparisons between 1951, 1941 
and 1931 which are shown in the following pages. 

(b) Type and Seat of Disease. Tables showing the type and seat of disease in 
conjunction with age and conjugal condition of the persons dying from malignant 
neoplasms in 1954 will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 72. A summary regarding 
type and seat of disease for 1954 is given below. It may be pointed out that the 
significance of the number of deaths shown for the various types of neoplasms enumerated 
hereunder is doubtful, owing to the fact that, in the absence of a post-mortem, it is 
impracticable for the certifying doctor in the majority of cases to make an accurate 
diagnosis as to type in the detail required for the following classification. 


DEATHS FROM MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS AND NEOPLASMS OF LYMPHATIC 
AND HAEMATOPOIETIC TISSUES: TYPE AND SEAT OF DISEASE, 
AUSTRALIA, 1954. 




































































Type of Disease. Males. aera ey | Seat of Disease. Males, BA se paaly 
1 
Malignant Neoplasms— : Malignant Neoplasms— 
Cancer and Carcinoma | Buccal Cavity and 
{other than skin) Pee 5,028 4,755] 9,783 Pharynx .. 200 57 257 
Skin Cancer. 62 38| 100 Digestive Organs and 
Sarcoma and Myeloid Sar- : | Peritoneum— 
coma II 100) 211 Oesophagus ary 167 70 237 
Myeloma Ne Ha ea eS us Stomach .. .- | 1,089} 720] 1,809 
Glioma = cif 82 57} 139 Small Intestine .. 17 mI 28 
Endothelioma .. Be a as Large Intestine .. 634) 787} 1,421 
Melanoma and Melanotic ’ Other... it 799] 654! 1,453 
Sarcoma ie : 72 744 146 Respiratory System +» | 1,023] 206] 1,229 
Hypernephroma be 33 23: 56 Breast ie 6) 1,089] 1,095 
Teratoma : Pan 8 3 Ir Uterus Se oa 605; 605 
Malignant Disease and ‘ Other Female Genital 
Malignant Tumor n.vo.s. 193 173 366 Organs : i es 355 355 
: | Male Genital Organs ee 737) -- 737 
Total, Malignant jl eer ener Organs + rh | oou 
Neoplas +58 3223{ 10,812 1 2 
pane Bond 9223 & Other and Unspecified 
- —— Organs 8 429} 368) 797 
Neoplasms of Lymphatic and 
Haematopoietic Tissues— Total, aalignen’ 
Lymphosarcoma and Neoplasms 5,589) §,223| 10,812 
EH se nipeneoas Ae 123 70} 193 
odgkin’s Disease... 70 49; 119]! Neoplasms of Lymphatic 
Other forms of Lym- u and Heematapoletis Tis- 
phoma (Reticulosis). . 20 16) 36 sues 454 345 799 
Multiple Myeloma (Plas- t 
pee) 28 30) 58 
Leukaemia and Aleu- { \ 
kaemia ch 213 178 392) ‘ 
Mycosis Fungoides a wi 2 2. 
: | 
Total, Neoplasms of i 
Lymphatic, _ etc., | | 
Tissues .. o 454-345] 799 | 
Grand Total .. | 6,043 5,568} 11,617 | Grand Total -. | 6,043] §,568)/11,611 
i 











(c) Age at Death. The ages of persons who died from malignant neoplasms in 1954 
are given below, together with figures for 1931, 1941 and 1951. Inferences drawn from 
the great increase in the number of deaths from malignant neoplasms in 1954 compared 
with 1931 need qualification in view of the altered age constitution of the population 
since the earlier year. The number of people over 55 years of age, at which level cancer 
risks are greatest, nearly doubled between 1931 and 1954, whilst those in the age group 
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75 years and over more than doubled. It is only in this extreme old age group frora 
75 onwards that the rate of mortality, as distinct from the number of deaths, has increased. 
For groups up to age 75 there has been no increase in mortality rates since 1931; indeed, 
in some age groups the rates have actually declined. It is also probable that a proportion 
of the increased number of deaths from cancer recorded in recent years has been due 
to better diagnosis and certification on the part of medical practitioners rather than 
to any actual increase in the disease itself. 


MALIGNANT NEOPLASMS : NUMBER OF DEATHS IN AGE GROUPS, AUSTRALIA 































































































1931. 1941. | 1951. 1954. 
Age Group 
aca | Fe- | PB i Fe | B 1 ee | Beret | we- | Per 
'e- er- 'e- er - eT- . . 
Males. males.} sons. Males:! males sons. Males.. males. sons. | Males. males.| sons. 
1 ' 
' : : : 
Under 15 251 23 48 ar 25 46 gi 7x | 162 | 11g | 10r 215 
15~19 12 Ir 23 10 10 20 28 14 421 31 17 48 
20-24 wloo44 26 15 13 28 33° 17: 50; 28 15 43 
25-29 19 13 32 24, 22 46 | 2 45. 87 39 50 89 
30-34 Ee 26! 55) 8! 28° 45! 73! 65° 34° 139! 60] 76 136 
35-39 ote 59 | 98 157 \ 56 106; 162 96 122} 218 | 79 130 209 
40-44 Int 173 284 | 92 193 285 Ig 9X | 305 179 239 418 
45-49 149 | 261 | 410: 149 | 2821 431] 210] 274! 484 i 245 1 315 560 
50-54 261 287 548 316 | 403 719 374, 418 | 792 | 400 415 815 
55~59 349 | 344] 693. 425 ' 4351 860} 54r' 538 1,079! 571 | 520] 1,091 
60-64 519 ; 400] 919] 558) 491 11,049 | 793; 642) 1,435 | 804 | 682] 1,486 
65-69 ae 662 ' 478 {1,140 ! 670] 558 {1,228 |; 904! 663 /1,567 | 98% | 743 | 1,724 
70-74 +» | 609 | 410 j1,019 | 753 | 623 11,376 | 844 | 741 {1,585 | 951 | 790] 1,740 
75-79 ‘8 397 | 294| 691 | 676! 512 ]1,188 | zoo | 604 !1,304 | 786! 711 | 1,497 
80-84 Bis 187 | 152{ 339 {| 331! 330; 66x} 438: 417! 8551 4761 452 928 
85 and over .. 87 g2 179; 1311 175} 306} 242 | 273 | 515 { 298] 312 610 
Nob stated ae Lae Lee ee cre bh ce Poe see x 
Sortie ‘ leek ast —_— 
Total «+ 13,484 | 3,105 16,589 | 4,255 ' 4.223 18,478 | 5.515 | #04 10,619] 6,043 | 5,568 | 11,611 


: | | 








(d) Occupation at Death, Males. A tatle showing main groups of occupations of 
males who died from malignant neoplasms and neoplasms of lymphatic and haema- 
topoijetic tissues during 1954 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 72. 

(e) Death Rates. The death rates from malignant neoplasms have continued to 
rise over recent years. The rates are crude death rates representing the number 
of deaths from malignant neoplasms per 100,000 of mean population and do not take 
account of changes in the age constitution of the population, and to a substantial extent 
reflect the increasing age of the population rather than the true change in mortality 
from malignant neoplasms (see para. 13 (iii) (c) p. 660). In 1931 the rate for Australia 
was I01 (males, 105 ; females, 97). In 1941 it was 119 (males, 119; females, 120) and 
in 1951 it had risen to 126 (males, 129; females, 122). Figures for 1954 show that a 
further rise has taken place, the rate being 129 (males, 133; females, 125). 

(f) Proportion of Total Deaths. A table showing the number of deaths from malignant 
neoplasms per 10,000 deaths from all causes in each State and Territory during 1911-20, 
1921-30, 1931-40 and 1941-50 was given in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 631. 

(g) Death Rates, Various Countries. Death rates from malignant neoplasms per 
100,000 of mean population for Australia and for various other countries are as follows :— 
Portugal, 71; Spain, 75; Japan, 81; Union of South Africa, 125; Australia, 129 ; 
Canada, 130; United States of America, 141; New Zealand, 149; France, 175; 
Switzerland, 188; and United Kingdom, 200. ‘The rates are for the latest available 
year in each case. 


(iv) Diseases of the Heart (B25 to B28). The number of deaths classified to diseases 
of the heart in 1954 was 27,424 (16,197 males and 11,227 females). Details for each 
individual category within the group may be obtained from Demography Bulletin No. 72. 
This class is the largest amongst causes of death, the death rate having increased from 
102 per 100,000 of mean population in 1911-15 to 305 in 1954. The increase in the 
aumber of deaths recorded from heart diseases has been particularly pronounced during 
the past twenty years. The rapid increase in mortality is partly a reflection of the 
ageing of the population, but the figures have been influenced mainly by improved 
diagnosis and certification by medical practitioners. 
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The death rates for heart diseases for the years 1931, 1941, 1951 and 1954 were as 
follows :—1931, 159 (males, 178; females, 142); 1943, 269 (males, 306; females, 231) ; 
1951, 314 (males, 367; females, 259); and 1954, 305 (males, 356; females, 252). In 
1954 deaths from heart diseases represented 34 per cent. of the total deaths. 


(v) Diarrhoea and Enteritis (Children under two years of age). Figures published in 
Official Year Book No. 39, p. 634, show that deaths in this category declined from a rate 
of 22.8 per 1,000 children born for the period 1911-15 to 1.5 for the period 1946-50, 
from which it is evident that this cause of death is no longer the scourge that it was 
in earlier years. 


Owing to changes in classification it is not possible to continue the tables in the same 
form for 1954. 


(vi) Puerperal Causes (B40). It was shown in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 634, 
that the changes introduced with the Sixth Revision of the International List did not 
significantly affect the comparahility of the total number of deaths from puerperal 
causes. The death rate from these causes (including criminal abortion) has fallen 
rapidly during recent years and in 1954 the rate was 0.7 per 1,000 live births, compared 
with a rate of 6 per 1,000 in 1936. The 139 deaths in 1954 correspond to a death rate 
of 3.1 per 100,000 females. The death rate may be expressed in other terms by stating 
that 1 of every 1,429 women giving birth to a live child in 1954 died from puerperal 
causes; the corresponding ratios for married women were I in every 1,536, and for single 
women I in every 567. 


The death rate per 1,000 live births front puerperal causes in various countries 
for the latest available years is as follows :—United Kingdom, 0.6; Australia, 0.7 ; 
New Zealand, France and the United States of America, 0.7; Canada and Denmark, 
0.8; Union of South Africa, Spain and Switzerland, 1.1; Portugal and Japan, 1.7. 


A tabulation of puerperal causes for Australia according to age at death for marricd 
and single women separately will be found in Demoyraphy Bulletin No. 72. 


The total number of children left by the 125 married mothers who died from puerperal 
causes in 1954 wag 356, an average of 2.8 children per mother. 


Three of the mothers who died had heen married less than one year, 9 between 
one and two years, and 8 between two and three vears. The duration of marriage 
ranged up to 26 years. Tabulations distinguishing the ages at marriage and at death 
will be found in Demography Bulletin No. 72, which also includes a table showing in 
combinaticn the duration of marriage and previous issue. 


(vii) Congenital Malformations and Diseases of Early Infancy (B41-B44). This 
combined group embraces two complete classes of the International List of Causes of 
Death which relate more specifically to infant deaths and they have already been presented 
in detail in the section devoted to causes of infant death (see pp. 651 and 652). 


(viii) Accidents, Poisonings and Violence (BE 47 to BE 50). (a) General. Deaths 
in this class are classified according to external cause and not according to nature of 
injury. The classification provides sub-groups for accident, including adverse reactions 
to prophylactic inoculations, therapeutic misadventures and late effects of accidental 
injury; suicide; homicide and injuries purposely inflicted by other persons; and 
injury resulting from operations of war, including late effects. 


The following table, showing the death rates in the main sub-groups per 100,000 
of mean population and the proportion of deaths caused by violence during the period 
1926-54, indicates that the death rate from violence is generally about twice as great 
for males as for females. It can be seen also that in 1954 the percentage of deaths caused 
by violence was 7.37. 


The low level of the rates and proportions for the years 1941-45 is attributable 
mainly to the fact that deaths of defence personnel have been excluded but the rates 
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have been based on total mean population (including defence personnel). A contributing 
factor is the decrease during this period in the number of automobile accidents, a 
consequence of the war-time restrictions on travel. From 1st July, 1947, deaths of 
defence personnel have again been included and the rates and proportions have since 
risen fairly steadily. 


ACCIDENTS, POISONINGS AND VIOLENCE: DEATH RATES.(a) 
{ 


All Violence 
Seear et Proportion per 


Homicide.(c) Total Violence. | 10000 Deaths. 





a Death Rate(a) from— 














Period. Accident.(d) Suicide. 





F. P| M. | FP. 














1 
“| 
{ 
1926-30... 24 54 20 4 2 2 | 2] 106 30 69 
1931-35... 22 47 19 5 2 I 2 g2 28 61 
1936-40... 28 58 17 5 2 I 1 | 105 34 70 
1941-45.. 26 46 Ir 4 1 I I 79 31 55 
1946-50... 27 51 14 5 I 1! I gt 33 62 
1950 271) 54] 4 5 I r' x 95; 33] 64 
1951 3r 59 14 5 2 rt} I} 102 27 70 
1952 32 57 16 5 2 r| 2] zor 38 7° 
1953. 30] 56} 16 6 2 1; 4] 907} 37] 68 
1954s 79 \ 30] 55 16 5 2 I | I 97 | 36} 67 
(a) Number of deaths per ro0,ooo of mean population. (5) Includes “open verdict *’. 


(c) Includes “‘ war wounds ”’. 


(b) Accident (BE 47, BE 48). In 1954 the total number of deaths from accidental 
causes was 4,936 (3,611 males and 1,325 females). Slightly less than half of the accidental 
deaths were the result of transport accidents. Of these, the numbers attributable to 
the major causes, and the percentages of the total accidental deaths in each case, were 
as follows :—Motor vehicle traffic accidents, 2,014 (40 80 per cent.); motor vehicle 
non-traffie accidents, 80 (1.62 per cent.); other road vehicle accidents, 126 (2.55 per 
cent.); railway accidents, 143 (2.90 per cent.); water transport accidents, 78 (1.58 
per cent.) ; aircraft accidents, 22 (0.45 per cent.) ; a total of 2,463 (49.90 per cent). 
Other important causes were accidental falls, 990 (20.05 per cent.) ; accidental drowning 
430 (7-46 per cent.) ; and accidents caused by fire and explosion of combustible material, 


173 (3.50 per cent.). 


(c) Suicide (BE 49). (i) Modes Adopted. Deaths from suicide in 1954 numbered 
969 (males, 724; females, 245). Firearms and explosives were used in 290 cases (29.93 
per cent. of total deaths by suicide). Other important modes adopted, together with 
the numbers and relevant percentages, were as follows :—Poisoning other than gases, 
174 (17-96 per cent.); hanging or strangulation, 178 (18.27 per cent.) ; poisoning by 
gases, 151 (15.58 per cent.) ; submersion (drowning), 58 {5.98 per cent.) ; other modes, 
118 (12.18 per cent.). 


Of the 724 males who committed suicide, 265 (36.60 per cent.) used firearms and 
explosives. For females the most common mode was poisoning (other than gases). This 
was used in 71 cases (28.98 per cent.). 


(ii) Age at Death. From the following table which shows the age of persons who 
committed suicide in 1954 it will be seen that both young and extremely old people 
took their lives during this year. 

4032/55.—21 
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AGE OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE : AUSTRALIA, (954. 




















Ae ame Males. | Females. | Persons. | peated Males. | Females. | Persons. 
10-14 pes (aaa 3! re 3 || 60-64 oa “99 28 107 
15-19 cary 17 i 6 23 || 65-69 a 59 19 78 
20-24 oe | 39 | 3 42 || 79-74 a 46 | 12 58 
25-29 ee 61 | 20 81 j} 75-79 fe 24 6 30 
30-34 ae 58 5 73 || 80-84 ee 13 I 14 
35-39 ae 61 25 86 || 85-89 a 2 a 2 
40~-44 s 79 23 102 || 90-94 2 = 2 
45-49 ar 5 | 36 ro2 || Not stated . I me I 
59-54 . 50 27 77 
55759 aie s | 24° 88 |} Total Deaths 724 245 969 





(iii) Occupation at Death, Males. A table showing main groups of occupations of 
males who committed suicide during 1954 appears in Demography Bulletin No. 72. 


(d) Homicide and Operations of War (BE 50). In 1954 there were 117 deaths from 
homicide and injury purposely inflicted by other persons (not in war), of which non- 
accidental poisoning caused 2 deaths, assault by firearms and explosives, 39 ; assault by 
cutting and piercing instruments, 15; and assault by other means, 61. Deaths from 
injury resulting from the operations of war numbered 9, but all were deaths from late 
effects of such injuries. 


14. Age at Death of Deceased Married Males and Females, and Issue.—Demography 
Bulletin No. 72 contains a number of tables showing, in combination with the issue, the 
age at marriage, age at death and occupation of married (including widowed or divorced) 
persons who died in Australia in 1954. Deaths of married males in 1954 numbered 
33,797, and of married females, 27,982. The tabulations which follow deal, however, 
with only 33,362 males and 27,756 females, the information regarding issue in the remaining 
661 cases being incomplete. The total number of children in the families of the 33,362 
males was 109,739 and of the 27,756 females, 98,944. The average number of children 
is shown for various age groups in the following table. 


AGE AT DEATH AND AVERAGE ISSUE OF DECEASED MARRIED (a2) MALES AND 
FEMALES : AUSTRALIA. 






































Average Issue. 
ial on a Males. Females. 

Ig2t. 1931. | 1941. | 1951. | 1954. | 1923. | 1931 1941. | 1951. 1954. 

Under 20 ots 0.75 | 3 0.43 “6 0.77 | 0.66 | 0.79 | 0.83 | 0.36 
20-24 0.84 | 0.81 | 0.73 | 0.96 | 0.71 | 1.22 | 1.13 | 0.95 | 0.86 | 1.17 
25-29 1.29 | 1.33 | I.12 | 1.29] 1.53 | 1.861 1.81 | 1.45 | 1.61 | 1.64 
30-34 2.06 | 1.79 | 1.76 | 1.79 | T.91 | 2.45 | 2.34 | 1-91 | 1.98 | 2.09 
35-39 2.58 | 2.13 | 2.11 } 2.12 | 2.14 | 3.29 | 2.89 | 2.30 | 2.49 ] 2.42 
40-44 3-23 | 2.77 | 2.49 | 2.30 | 2.39 |} 3.66 | 3.29 | 2.77 | 2.39 | 2.36 
45-49 .. | 3.48 | 3.10 | 2.68 | 2.51 | 2.55 | 3.76 | 3.55 | 2.93 | 2.59 | 2.47 
50-54 -. | 3-76 | 3.46 | 2.96 | 2.56 | 2.56 | 4.23 | 3.60 | 3.29 | 2.76 | 2.65 
55-59 -» | 4-41 | 3.69 | 3.28 | 2.71 | 2.64 | 4.69 | 4.07 | 3.55 | 3.03 | 2.95 
60-64 4.98 | 4.02 | 3-55 | 3-07 | 2.90 | 5.39 | 4.21 | 3.79 | 3.29 | 3.12 
65-69 5.50 | 4.41 | 3-73 | 3-25 | 3.18 | 5.86 | 4.82 | 4.01 | 3.63 | 3.43 
79-74 6.06 | 5.06 | 4.17 | 3.58 | 3.40 | 6.30 | 5.41 | 4.29 | 3.64 | 3.51 
75-79 -» | 6.66 | 5.65 | 4.56 | 3.83 | 3.72 | 6.56 | 6.02 | 4.85 | 3.96 | 3.80 
80-84 -- | 6.89 | 6.17 | 4.93 | 4.30 | 4.05 | 6.76 | 6.26 | 5.39 | 4.19 | 4.02 
85-89 -» | 7-18 | 6.59 | 5-70 | 4.63 | 4.41 | 6.93 | 6.57 | 5-85 | 4.68 | 4.34 
90-94 -. | 7-21 | 6.94 | 6.57 | 5.06 | 4.78 | 6.53 | 6.73 | 6.11 | 5.08 | 4.86 
95-99 - | 6.907 | 6.69 | 7-04 | 5.78 | 5.60 | 6.05 | 7-10 | 6.34 | 5.76 | 5.35 
roo and over 9.20 | 7.00 | 8.69 | 5.71 | 5.13 | 5.11 | 8-20 | 6.73 | 7.72 | 6.67 
Age not stated | 5.36 | 5.00! .. | 8.00} 2.00} 5.80] 5.00] .. | 5. 7 5.67 
All Ages .. | 4.97 | 4.44 | 3.91 | 3-39 | 3.20 1 5.05 | 4-72 | 4.22 | 3.68 | 3.54: 





(a) Includes widowed or divorced. 
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The figures in the preceding table include’‘the issue both living and dead, the 
proportion between them, taking the issue of deceased males and females together, 
being about five to one. The totals for 1954 are shown in the following table :— 


ISSUE OF DECEASED MARRIED(a2) MALES AND FEMALES: AUSTRALIA, 1954. 


ose ; 























Issue of Married Males. { Issue of Married Females. 
Issue. | Males. \ Females. { Total. i Issue. Males. Females. |} Total. 
aa 
! 
Living -- | 48,248 | 47,493 ) 95,741 j Living -. | 41,025 | 41,112 | 82,137 
Dead Ss 8,327 5,071 | 13,998 |! Dead se 9,950 ! 6,857 | 16,807 
: aes: ee 
Total .. | 56,575 | 53,164 [109,739 || Total .. | 50,975 | 47,969 | 98,044 


(a) Includes widowed or divorced. 


15. Age at Marriage of Deceased Males and$Femates, and Issue.—While the table 
giving the average issue of married males and females naturally shows an increase in 
the averages with advancing age at death, the following-table which gives the average 
issue of males and females according to the age at marriage of the deceased parent shows 
@ corresponding decrease in the averages as the age at marriage advances. 


AGE AT MARRIAGE OF DECEASED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE 
ISSUE : AUSTRALIA. 























Average Issue. 
bey or aa Males. Females. 
rg2r. | 1931. 1951. | 1954. | 1921. | 1931. } 194. | TOSI. | 1954. 
a ee ee 
Onder 15 ‘rs eg is or -. | 7-60 | 6.36 | 7.80 4-88 | 5.85 
15-19 -. | 6.32 | 6.15 | 5. 4-63 | 4.62 | 6.97 | 6.79 | 6.10 | 5-41 | 5-22 
20-24 .. | 6.05 | 5.56 | 4. 4-23 | 4.00 | 5.50 | 5.23 | 4.80 | 4.28 | 4-13 
25-29 - | 5.17] 4.70 | 4.21 | 3-65 | 3-51 | 4-09 | 3-79 | 3-51 | 3-14 | 3-08 
30-34 +. | 4-45 [| 3-96 | 3. 3.00 | 2.94 | 2.66 {| 2.42 | 2.35 | 2-23 | 2.08 
35-39 «. | 3-90 | 3.14] 2. 2.45 | 2.39 | 1.61 | 1.40 | 1.26 | 1.16 | 1.26 
40~44 «. | 2.67 | 2.36 | 2. 1.69 | 1.67 | 0.62 | 0.39 | 0.35 | 0.36 | 0.44 
45-49 -. | 2.20 [ 1.96 | 1. 1.33 | 1.45 | 0.03 | 0.12 | 0.01 | 0.07 | 0.14 
50-54 -. ' 1.70} 1.60] 1. 0.80 | 0.66 it is 7 o oe 
55-59 ‘ | 1.30 | 0.95 | o. 0.49 | 0.45 
60-64 Pas | 0.33 | 0.63 | o. 0.24 | 0.20 
65 and over .. | 0.25 | 0.18 | 0.01 | 0.29 | 0.21 ‘i 


Age not stated | 4.93 | 3-64 2.81 2.65 5-41 3-96 asc eas 2.93 


nv 
oO 
nn 


4-44 3.91 | 3-39 3-68 | 3.54 


AU Ages .. | 4.97 3-29 | 5-05 | 4.72 | 4.22 

















16. Occupation of Deceased Married Males, and Issue-—A summary of the main 
groups of occupations of married (including, widowed or divorced) males who died 
during 1954, together with issue, appears in ” Demography Bulletin No. 72. 
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§ 5. Vital Statistics of External Territories. 


Because of the outbreak of hostilities in the Pacific during the 1939-45 War, civil 
administration in the external territories was suspended on 11th February, 1942, and 
registration of births, deaths and marriages was not resumed until 1946. The following 
table for the year 1954 shows the number of births, deaths and marriages registered 
in the external territories under the control of Australia, namely :—Norfolk Island ; 
Papua; Trust Territory of New Guinea ; and Trust Territory of Nauru. More detailed 
information will be found in a series of tables in Demography Bulletin No. 72. 


VITAL STATISTICS : EXTERNAL TERRITORIES, 1954. 
(Exciupine InpicENovs PoruaTion.) 





Births. ' Deaths. 
Territory. | Marriages. 
: Males. | Females.| Persons.}| Males. | Females.) Persons. 
SSSR va [eneene men (eROBERM (Rtas PAs cecal LAREN RS 
Norfolk Island fet 4 10 II 21 9 4 13 
Papua eg wand 55 73 60 133 22 8 30 
Trust Territory of New : | 
Guinea... | 17 170} 171 341 41 10 51 
Trust Territory of Nauru | a3 6 6 12 I 3 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Introduction. 


1. Local Government Authorities.—In each State of the Commonwealth there exists 
a system of local government whose powers and responsibilities are in general similar, 
and cover such matters as the upkeep and construction of roads, streets and 
bridges. water, sewerage and drainage systems and health and sanitary services, the 
supervision of building and the administration of regulations relating to items such as 
weights and measures, slaughtering, the registration of dogs, etc. In addition to these 
obligatory functions there are also a large number which may be performed by a local 
government authority either with or without the consent of the ratepayers or the 
Governor-in-Council. These include transport facilities, electricity, gas and other 
business undertakings, hospitals, charitable institutions, recreation grounds, parks, 
baths, libraries, museums, etc. 


The system is based on the principle of a grant of specific powers by the State 
legislatures to the local authorities, their autonomy, however, being more or Jess limited 
by the provision for general supervision by a department of the central government 
or by the Governor-in-Council. Otherwise, within the scope of the Acts under which 
they are constituted or which they have to administer, they are responsible only to 
the ratepayers. 


While the broad pattern of local government throughout the States of Australia is 
similar, the range of activities, election of officers, methods of valuation and rating 
powers, etc., differ considerably. 


The areas over which local government bodies exercise general control, numbering 
914, are known in New South Wales as cities, municipalities and shires; in Victoria as 
cities, towns, boroughs and shires; in Queensland as cities, towns and shires; in South 
Australia as corporate towns and district council areas; in Western Australia as muni- 
palities and road districts ; and in Tasmania as municipalities. In New South Wales some 
local government authorities in an area have combined to provide services such ag 
electricity, water, sewerage and drainage—e.g., the county councils. Within shires 
there are also some municipal units known as urban areas. In Western Australia there 
are local health boards, whose personnel in most cases coincide with those of municipalities 
and road boards. Apart from the more thinly populated parts of New South Wales 
and South Australia and the Commonwealth Territories, practically the whole of Australia 
comes within local government jurisdiction. 


The financial statistics in § 2 following are classified under the headings of Ordinary 
Services and Business Undertakings. The former covers the obligatory and general 
functions referred to above. Business Undertakings include public utilities such as 
water supply, sewerage, electricity, gas, transport and hydraulic power undertakings, 
and other miscellaneous works euch as abattoirs, quarries, ice works, cinemas, etc. 
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2. Semi-Governmental Authorities——In addition to local government authorities, 
a large number of authorities have been set up to control specific activities, which 
are often identical with some of those performed by either, or both, of the other classes of 
public authority—central government and local government—and a complete picture of 
any field of activity for a State or Australia as a whole cannot be obtained without 
reference to each class operating in that particular field. These semi-governmental 
authorities differ primarily from local government authorities in that their operations are 
restricted to the specific activity for which they were constituted—e.g. roads and bridges, 
or water and sewerage, or electricity and irrigation, or harbours, or tramways, etc.—i.e. 
each dispenses a specific service throughout an area as distinct from the general services 
of the local authority. 


Sections 4 to 7 following, dealing with roads and bridges, water supply and sewerage, 
harbours and fire brigades, include particulars of the more important of these authorities 
which operate within the range covered by this chapter. 


3. Roads, Bridges, etc—The construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and 
ferries are generally part of the functions of local authorities, but in each State there 
exists a central road authority or a Government department whose duties relate to the 
construction and maintenance of ‘‘ main ”’ and ‘‘ developmental ” roads, the distribution 
of funds to local bodies, and the supervision and co-ordination of road construction and 
policy throughout the State. Although roads and bridges constructed and maintained 
directly by the Government or by the central road authority do not properly come under 
the heading of ‘“ Local Government”, they have been included in this chapter for the 
sake of convenience. Owing to difficulty in obtaining complete particulars of receipte 
and expenditure by the various local governing bodies in regard to roads under their 
control, the details of receipts and expenditure given in § 4 are those of the Government 
only, relating either to the supervisory board or commission in the State or to direct 
activities of a department. In § 2 some information is given of the revenue and 
expenditure of local government authorities in respect of roads. 


4. Water Supply and Sewerage.—In the cities of Sydney and Melbourne the control 
of water supply and sewerage is in the hands of special Boards, while in Adelaide and 
Perth these services are under the direct supervision of Government departments. In 
most of the other cities and towns, the municipal councils, or, in some cases, water trusts, 
are the controlling bodies which either construct the works out of their own resources or 
take them over after they have been constructed by the Government. 


5. Harbours.—The majority of the harbours in Australia are managed by Boards. 
the members of which are either elected by persons interested, or are appointed by 
the Government. In a few instances, however, they are directly controlled by the 
Government. 


6. Fire Brigades.—In all the States, the management of fire brigades is undertaken 
by Boards. These Boards usually comprise members elected by the councils of muni- 
cipalities and insurance companies within the districts placed under their jurisdiction. 
and one or more members appointed by the Government. Occasionally volunteer or 
country fire brigades are represented. 


7. Other Local or Semi-Governmental Activity——The activities referred to above 
are not the only forms of local or semi-governmental undertakings. There are others, 
the most important being tramways and omnibus services and electricity and gas 
undertakings, which are not dealt with in this chapter, except to the extent that they 
are represented in the finances as shown in the following section. Chapter VII.—Transport 
and Communication contains information on municipal transport services, and Chapter 
X.—Electric Power Generation and Distribution deals with the various types of 
electricity undertakings in each State. In addition, particulars of municipal electricity 
and gas undertakings, although not shown separately, are included in the relevant 
sections in Chapter IX.—Manufacturing Industry. 
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§ 2. Local Government Authorities. 


1. New South Wales.—For purposes of local government the whole of the Eastein 
and Central land divisions and a small portion of the sparsely populated Western division 
bave been divided into cities, municipalities (most principal towns) and shires (mainly 
large rural areas, some of which embrace important towns). At the end of 1952 the area 
incorporated was 184,000 square miles, or nearly three-fifths of the total area of the State. 


All local government authorities in the State are subject to the general provisions 
of the Local Government Act. 


Municipalities and shires may combine to form county councils for the establishment 
and conduct of services of joint benefit, e.g., electricity, water, sewerage. There were 
33 county councils and the Grafton and South Grafton Water Board at 31st December, 


1952. 


2. Victoria.—Local government is established throughout the State, the various 
divisions being termed cities, towns, boroughs or shires. The only unincorporated areas 
are French Island (42,000 acres) in Westernport Bay, Julia Percy Island (650 acres), off 
Port Fairy, and Tower Hill (1,350 acres), adjacent to the Borough of Koroit. Melbourne 
and Geelong were incorporated under special statutes prior to the establishment of a 
general system of local government, but are now subject to several provisions of the 
Local Government Act. The law relating to local government was consolidated by the 
Local Government Act 1946. 


3. Queensland.—The whole of the State (except certain islands along the coast, 
the Dawson Valley Irrigation Area and the Somerset Dam Area) is incorporated into 
cities, towns and shires under the Loca] Authorities Act 1902 and its amendments. In 
June, 1949, the State Government rearranged the boundaries of the local authorities 
to the south of Brisbane, reducing their number by ten. The towns of Coolangatta and 
Southport were absorbed by the new town of South Coast ; two new shires were created 
and eleven were abolished, being absorbed by the new shires and existing cities, towns 
and shires. 


4. South Australia—The settled portion of South Australia is incorporated, being 
mostly under municipal corporations in the larger cities and towns, and district councils 
in the agricultural areas. 


5. Western Australia.—In this State, local government is carried? fon by means 
of municipalities and district road boards. Certain functions are delegated to health 
boards, whose personnel, in most cases, coincide with those of the municipalities and 
district road boards. 


6. Tasmania.—The whole State is divided into municipal -districts, Hobart and 
Launceston being incorporated under separate Acts. 


7. Area, Population, Dwellings and Value of Ratable Property.—The area, population, 
dwellings and value of ratable property in the incorporated areas of each State are shown 
in the table below. The valuations relate to ratable property only and exclude Govern- 
ment and other non-ratable property, whose value in the aggregate is considerable. In 
this table, particulars of dwellings are in accordance with the definition used in the 1954 
Census, and are the results of information collected on the Census Schedules. For the 
purpose of the Census, a dwelling was defined as any habitation occupied by a household 
group living together as a domestic unit, whether comprising the whole or only part of 
a building. The term has, therefore, a very wide meaning and includes, in addition to 
houses and flats, a great variety of dwellings ranging from a single-roomed shack to a 
multi-roomed hotel or institution. Unoccupied dwellings include “ week-end” and 
holiday dwellings and other dwellings temporarily ate sea on the night of the Census. 
Dwellings being built are not included. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: AREA, POPULATION, DWELLINGS AND 
VALUE OF RATABLE PROPERTY, 1952-53.(a) 


| | 





| Dwellings.(a) | Value of Ratable Property. 
[ aaa ee ae 








| Be | ; \ Uni. | ton. 

sees . opula- ecu noceu-} proves proved | Annual 

‘Local Bodies. Number.| Area. | “tion | pied. | pied. | Capital | Capital | Value. 
(a) Value. | Value. 

Poss *000. No. No. £’000. | £’000, | £’oo00. 





New Sours Watss.(d) 


















































































Metropolitan— 
Capital City .. es 2 q 192] 52,767 1,099| 71,603 12,663 
Other ae 5 34 702 1,696] 470,690 13,464| 210,123 46,948 
Outside Metropolitan Area 203| 117,1I1¢ 1,51¢] 385,568] 28,125] 285,401 (ce) 
Total .. oe 24ch 117,819 3.3991 909,025 42,Agt! 567,127 (ec) 
Vicrora.(d) 

Metropolitan— : 8 
Capital City .. he I 8 93} 22,348 455 (c) 148,433 F422 
Other si a 33 328] 1,329) 371,340) 6,316] (e) 653,645] 33,050 

Outside Metropolitan Area e' 166) “55,857 1,022} 267,080} 20,713 (c) 560,560] 28,564 

Total... eid 2ocl §6,193 2,441) 660,777' 27,484 (c) 1,371,045) 69,036 
QUEENSLAND.(f) 
Capital City ..- “i I 246 502] 133,064 3,948] 62,372 ( ( 
Outside Metropolitan Area | 133}_ 428,178 809|_ 205,598} 17,436) 80,506) Cc (ce) 
Total .. . 134t 428,424 I,3tt! 338,662 21,384! 142,878 (e) (c) 
Souta Avusrrattia.(f) 

Metropolitan— 

Capital City .. 4 I 4 30] 74454 211} 12,084 49,000] 2,441 

Other ae ee 20 99, 454{ 126,669 2,737 {c) 156,000) 7,808 

Outside Metropolitan Area 122} 34.433 208] 78,474 5,399] (c) - 169,000 8,427 

Total sh 143' 34,536 782! 212,597! 8,347 (c) 374,000 18,676 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA.(9) 

Metropolitan— 

Capital City .. ae 1 14 97, 251460 577 (ce) 51,450 2,659 

Other sh oe 19) 107 257} 65,281 1,262 (ce) (c) 1,016 

Outside Metropolitan Area 126) 624,467 284) 72,082] 4,775) (e) (e) 3,274 

Total .. ae 146} 624,588 638] 162,223 6,614 (c) {c) 4,949 
Tasmanta.(f) 

Metropolitan— ‘ 7 j 
Capital City .. I 18, 531 14,624 375 6,761, 23,010 1,428 
Other es ia s 99 38 9,333 531 3,407] 14,973 799 

Outside Metropolitan Area 46| 16.661! 215] 54,005, 4,382! 24,7081 745473' 4,187 

Total ‘ | 4g' 16,778: 308! 78,862 5,288 34,966 112,456 6,414 
(a) Particulars of population and dwellings are as at Census 30th June, 1954. {b) Year ended 3rat 
peewnter 1952. , (¢) Not available. (d) Year ended 30th September, 1953. (e) Excludes 

Yallourn area under the jurisdiction of the State Electricity Commission. (f) Year ended 30th 

June, 1953. (g) Municipalities—Yeat ended 31st October, 1953; Road Districte—Year ended 


30th June, 1953. 


8. Finances.—(i) General. The following tables show the latest available financial 
statistics for local government authorities. The figures relate to the years 1952-53 
and 1953~54, except for New South Wales, where they relate to the years 1952 and 1953. 
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(ii) Ordinary Services. In the returns of revenue and expenditure for 1952-53 in 
the following table, the proceeds from loans and expenditure thereof have been excluded, 
The financial operations of business undertakings controlled by the various local 
government anthorities are given in the next paragraph. The profits resulting from 
the working of these undertakings, where taken into general revenue, have been included. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : ORDINARY SERVICES—REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE, 1952-53. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. is. Aust. | W. Aut, Tas. Total. 
(a) () (c) (c) (a) (c) 





Number of Loca} Govern- 


ment Authorities ee 242 200 134 143 146) 49 Or4 





Revenve (excrupixe Loan Recetets), (£.) 








Bits t) | 2 | ; 
ater (net) .. +» 418,427,749 21,276,281 -! § 1 910,633 1,119,67 
Penalties... pe, ed 89,507, ' 32,148 $8,165,957; 2,880, 462 Sno ae 44,202,817 
Licences... + | 349,462 87,05¢ 70,076) 41,765 40,775} _10,805 582,439 
Total ow TR RO6,718 12,275.45] _8,536,03317,924,727| _1,951,408,1.130,086 44,785,256 
Public Works and Services—} i vat =9 = 
Sanitary and Garbage | 1 
Services .. ++ | 2,255,275, 816,388] 1,427,209] 58,840) 3551440; 75.294 4,983,446 
Council Properties... 1,585,810! 1,730.949 538,313] 243,028 602. 029) 190,975 4,891,104 
Street Construction .. 907,060, 617,665, 211,336 316,113 1§8.533, 30,320 2,241,022 
Other -+ daj241,232 242,183 64,491}  88,74¢ 21,938 20,188 1,65%,772 
Total «+ | 5,959,377 3,408,185! 2,241,344| 706,221] 1,137, oso 325,777 ~1A,779.544 
Government Granta— | 
Roads ee «+ | 4,947,833° 130,784] 1.594,507|1,116,99% 824,006 166,858 8,781.076 
Other ie we 976,656 —334,389'(f) 843,533] 35,910 33,299 23.783 2,246,905 
Total -+ | 5,024,480 445,173] 2,438,04¢11,152,9345 857,395 189.946 11,027,981 
Profits from Business 
Undertakings ‘ 218,949 2,651 ae 19,708; .. 241,308 
Fees and Fines és 41,176) os 71,656 844,296 MP nee ae 
All Other Pe ; 598,240, 82/159 177,100 f 1539349 2,099,772 





oe 5 131,796] 
Total Revenue 30,750,584 15,640,763 13,816,305] 4,937.701| 4,987,447 1,799.958 71,938,161 








EXxpEenDiture (excLupiva Loan EXPENDITURE). (£.) 
General Administration .. | 2,039,10*] 705,071] 1,105,344 473,00. 592,979; 209959. 6,699,219 








Debt Services (excluding i 
Business Undertakings)— 
Interest Ss a 874,918] 528,618 949,127 34,456) 113,322} 49,835 2,541,279 
Redemption .. «+ | 2,062,205 759,890} 1,427,003 310,444 262,430; 106,986 4,928,958 
Exchange... oe 21,56¢ 175,372 ete on ve 196,932 
Other oe as te 6.573 8,279 " 284 15,197 
Total ++ | 2,058,483) 1.295. 31] 2,550,872 744,000 375,752] 157,078) 7,682,366 
Public Worksand Services— 


Roads, Streets and 


Bridges. 13,999,720 5,257,097] 5,044,833 2,970,984] 1,752,342! 746,544 29,771,529 
Heaith Administration 578,819] 645,55] 214,840 104,548) 146,500' 42,185] 1,732,472 











Sanitary and Garbage ; 

Servicers .. ++ | 2,858,16*| 1,416,011] 1,212,502. 296,808 426,890) 82,839; 6,293,208 
Street Lighting is 758,800] 363,167} 200,250. _II£,750 72,339 43,343] 1,552,458 
Council Properties .. | 4,026,227] 2,995,861) 1,131,058 455,915, 1,207,454| 237,146) 10,048,655 
Other oe oo 970,834] 118,464 1,001,969 71,620, 36,086; 29,774} 2,321,047 

Total + 123,192,577] "797-115 ~S 897,752 4,015,618 3, 4,636, 4Ro 1 179, $27] §1,719,369 
Onnire Prigad 
ire igades . 01,8 3 2,912 +72 5 0,48 
Hospiinte and amibae| 2 : 283,547, 15249 735724, 5? a 30,4 ‘ 799,824 

lances rape 331, 1,666 108,497 1522 2,22 
Other Charities he i} 84,725 { aaah: 3,321 450% : ae : 3 1,625,407 
Other bia oe (AY, 67a) 724,104 WRa,112 10.943 1307 7,238 > an 

Total se | 7o4.tha|+057,282 347,911 197,655 69,478 — "39,9421 2,425,231 
All Other es ++ 707,837 75330 189,514! a3 TIN,660 193,842 1,202,561 





Total Expenditure — .29,605,365115 457,485 13,150,493 5,031,098 4,793,057 1,780,648, 69,818,746 





{a) Figures for New South Wales relate to the year ended 31st December, 1952, and are on an income 
and expenditure basis as distinct from those of other States. which are on a cash basis. (b) Year 
ended 30th September, 1953. (c) Year ended 30th June, 1953. (d) Municipalities—Year 
ended 31st October, 1953; Road Districts— Year ended 3oth June, 1953. (e) Includes £50,778 
reimbursement from Highways Department for work done. (/) Includes £363,3,9 for sewerage 
and drainage. (g) Includes £238.146 for sewerage, mosquito contro} and drainage. (hk) To Main 
Roads Department. {i) Includes £336,773 to Country Koads Board. 
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The following table shows the revenue and expenditure (excluding loan) of local 
government authority ordinary services for the years 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1952-53 :— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : ORDINARY SERVICES—REVENUE AND 






































EXPENDITURE. 
(£.) 
Year. . N.S.W.(a) | Victoria.) | Q’land(c) | S. Aust.(e) | W. Aust(d),  Tas.(e) | Total. 
1 i 
REVENUE (ExcLUDING Loan REcErrts). 

: 1 t : * 

1939-39 10,657,409 6,070,552 | 4,177,632 | 1,578,688 | 1,447,154 518,755 | 24,450,289 
1948-49 13,524,992 | 8,190,347 , 7,035,155 | 2,526,530 | 2,436,790 895.920 | 34,009,734 
1949-50 16,293,31I | 9-454,755 | 8,291,960 | 2,917,606 | 2,858,147 | 1,050,939 | 40,866,718 
1950-51 18,591,800 | 11,044,520 ; 10,182,127 | 3,460,747 | 3,581,714 | 1,214,430 | 48,075,338 
1951-52 24,169,405 | 13,503,694 | 12,471,901 4,390,093 | 4,158,300 | 1,590,395 | 60,283,788 
1952-53 30,730,584 | 15,640,763 | 13,816,308 | 4,937,701 j 4:987,847 | 1,799,958 | 71,933,161 

EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING Loan EXPENDITURE). 

1938-39 10,790,273 | 6,192,859 | 4,334,634 | 1,558,169 | 1,489,079 506,976 | 24,871,990 
1948-49 13,815,846 | 8,548,147 7,579,054 | 2,525,528 | 2,420,541 910,926 | 35,800,942 
1949-50 15,923,965 | 9,737,254 | 8,379,575 | 2,965,857 | 2,808,053 | 1,049,961 | 40,864,665 
1950-51 18,520.494 | 11,658,885 | 9,995,576 | 3,491,448 . 3,424,844 | 1,237,117 | 48,328,364 
1951~52 24,166,870 | 14,040,324 | 12,614,922 | 4,451,992 | 4,270,946 | 1,604,932 | 61,149,986 
1952-53 29,605,305 | 15.457,485 } 13,150,493 } 5,031,608 | 4,793,057 | 1,780,648 | 69,818,746 
(a) Years ended previous 31st December. (b) Years ended 30th September. (c) Years 


ended 30th June. 


goth June. 


(iii) Business Undertakings. 
the revenue and expenditure, other than loan, of business undertakings under the control 
These particulars are not included in the foregoing 


of local government authorities. 


tables. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : 





(d) Municipalities—Years ended 31st October; 


AND EXPENDITURE, 1952-53. 


Road Districts—Years ended 


The table hereunder shows, for 1952-53, particulars of 


BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS—REVENUE 





















































——— { 4.) a ees eee —- 
1 
Particulars. | NS.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
ReEvENvE (ExcitupiIne Loan ReEcErIets). 
Water Supply and Sewer- | 
age— 
Rates o ++ | 152941730) . 28,086 10,974] 350,77 | 1,684,562 
Charges for Services i 
and Sales of Products 332,704. 88,985] 2,516,584 1,710} 2,303 78,594] 3,020,880 
Other (including Grants) {(a)751,102: 5,084} 1,458,390 a ae 35,3921 2,250,058 
Total 2,378,626 94,060! 4,003,060 1,710) 13,277| 464,758] 6,955,500 
Electricity and Gas— ‘ 
Rates as eid 149,062, o- 12,242 489 161,793 
Charges for Services and i 
Sates of Products .._|30,007,194 7,040,585} 5,374,611] 413,342} 426,080 43,261,812 
Other (including Grants) | 1,127,629 100,968; 313,283) 27,726, 10,317 1,579,923 
Total .. ++ 131,283,885 7,141,553! 8,700,136, 441,557) __ 436,397 45,003,528 
Railways, Tramways and 
Omnibuses— : 8 
Rates °F oe ; oe a 38,735! 8,735 
Charges for Services and ' ! aes 
Sales of Products... ‘ ace 2,927,478 ' 639,969 3,567,447 
Other (including Grants 102,135 9,871 112,006 
Total .. ‘a we a 3,029,613! ae .. | 688,575 3,718,188 
Other— (d) (c) (a) (e) ff). @® 
Rates = 28 is | os | 1,922 oh 513! 181 2,616 
Charges for Services and t 
Sales of Products .. | 1,988,563. 403,010 49,836) 14,691 18,673 57:377 2,532,150 
Other (including Grants 2,501 17,056 13,685 4519 so fe 1,32 39,089 
Total .. -- | 1,091,064 420,066 65,4431 19,210 19,186 58,886 2,573,855 
Grand Total =... 135,653,575 7,655,688 12,798,252, 462,477 468,860 1,212,219 58,251,071 








NOTE.—See next page for footnotes. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS— 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1952-53—continued. 


(£.) 





; Soy Ree ee ee See 


Particulars. N.S.W. S. Aust. 


| | 


Vic. | Q'tand. W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 
| 











EXPENDITURE (ExCLUDING LoaN EXPENDITURE). 



































Water Supply and Sewerage-| 
Working Expenses .- 4} 1,109,397 62,162] 1,418,362 9,073} 231,567} 2,832,109 
Depreciation .. .. [(A}-72,907 12,351! ee _ Sy — 60,556 
Debt Charges ae 651,687 17,827, 1,020,072 5,053 202,395} 1,897,102 
Other (including Trans- 
fers to General Revenue 
and Construction) .. a 1,331] 1,376,776 55,935] 1,434,042 
Total is ~- | 1,688,177 93,671} 3,815,210) 14,127| 489,900] 6,102,697 
Klectricity and Gas— 
Working Expenses «+ [27,364,730] 6,180,650] 4,464,229 356,280) 38,750,669 
Depreciation .. «» [(2)958,194] 277,183 et 33,752 : 1,269,129 
Debt Charges .. | 2,118,632] 386,158! 690,615 28,973) 34 3,250,587 
Other (including Trans- 
fers to General Revenue 
and Construction) .. Se 261,236} 429,059 16,390 16,605 fe 723,290 
Total. ++ [30,441,556] 7,105,227] 5,583,903] 427,379] 435,610 . 43,993,675 
Railways, Tramways and 
Ommnibuses— 
Working Expenses . 6 ue oe 555,567] 3,469,544 
Be He ecg ai aie an te i as 
ebt Charges a es oR 105,849) 492.243 
Other (including Trans- : 
fers to General Revenue 
and Construction) .. 5 aa 38,476 128.834 
Total ee et ie ee 35390,729 bi oe 699,892} 4,090,621 
Uther-- (b) (c) (d) {e) (f) (9) 
Working Expenses «+ | 1,861.378] 358,011 55,119 18,523 19,134 38,174] 2,350,339 
Depreciation .. a+ Mh) 25,215 I 1,59¢| he Sse a5 os 36,805 
Debt Charges oe 34,783 35.667: 1,659 rig 8,565 80,788 
Other (including Trans- I 
fers to General Revenue : | 
and Construction) .. - 18,933! 45456) 1,246] avs 6,614 31,249 
ae eee, ae 
Total +. ++ | 1,921,376] 424,201; 61,234 19,769 19,248 53353] 2-499,181 
a -—- j-——— 
Grand Total es 24,051,109) 7,623,099 12,851,076) 448,760) 468,985) 1,243,145) 56,686,174 
; (a) Includes Government grant, £630,451, for part of cost of new works borne by (Government, 
(b) Abittoirs, ice-works, and production of building materials. {c) Abattoirs and hydraulic power 
undertakings. (d) Municipal markets, amusement parks, hotels, and cinemas. (e) Quarries. 
(f) Quarries, ice-works and abattoirs. (g) Abattoirs. (hk) Net balance after deducting charge 


for debt redemption. The full amount of charge for debt redemption is included under debt charges. 


Notgs.—For years to which particulars relate, see preceding table. Minus sign (—) indicates an 
excess of credite. 


The next table shows the revenue and expenditure, other than loan, of local 
government business undertakings for the years 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1952-53. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES: BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS—REVENUB 
‘AND EXPENDITURE. 


























(£.) 
= ; pe j 
Year. | N.S.W.(a) vistors (0) Q'land.(c) | S. Aust.(c)} W. Aust.(d)!  Tas.(e) Total. 
t 
REVENUE (ExcLUDING Loan RECEIPTS). 
1938-39 .. 6,405,010 1,813,796 32373966 113,132 962,470 528,461 | 13,196,835 
1948-49 .. | 14,294,306 | 3,667,290 | 5,658,198 229,896 (€) 733,538 750,963 | 25,334,191 
1949-50 .. | 16,337,869 | 4,520,756 | 6,608,609 272,369 | 523,654 795,929 | 29,059,186 
1950-51... | 20,773,694 | 5,094,127 | 7,923,664 328,840 | = 550,538 927,257 | 35,598,120 
1951-52 .. | 26,803,005 | 6,309,342 | 10,435,609 379,576 | 436,151 | 1,088,285 | 45,451,968 
1952-53... | 35,653,575 | 7,655,688 | 12,798,252 462,477 | 468,860 | 1,212,219 } 58,251,071 








EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING LOAN EXPENDITURE). 





935,052 513,666 | 12,187,432 








1938-39 .. | 5,556,123 | 1,802,972 | 3,256,263 123,356 

1948-49 .. | 14,394,453 { 3,597,041 | $,701,314 258,702 (€) 755:793 736,647 | 25,443,950 

1949-50 .. | 16,659,960 | 4,494,128 | 6,655,637 292,237 535,287 797,887 | 29,435,136 

1950-51... | 20,556,981 | 5,219,961 | 7,917,049 339,556 $85,938 926,336 | 35,545,821 

1951-52... | 27,381,428 | 6,248,151 | 10,734,811 394,516 453,963 | 1,070,473 | 46,283,342 

1952-53 .. | 34,051,109 | 7,623,099 { 12,851,076 448,760 468,985 | 1,243,145 | 56,686,174 
({a)-(d) See notes to corresponding table on Ordinary Services (page 672). (e) Electricity under- 


taking taken over by State Electricity Commission on zoth December, 1948. Includes trading from 
ist November, 1948 to 19th December, 1948. 


Fa (iv)’Loan Expenditure. The table below shows particulars for 1952-53 of loan 
expenditure on works connected with the ordinary services and the business undertakings 
of local government authorities. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, 1952-53. 
(£.) 


Particulars. | NSW. | Vic. | Q’land. ° 8. Aust. |W. Aust Tas, | Total. 


Orpinary SERVICES. 


| 
Roads, Bridges, Streets, | ' 
Footpaths, Drainage and i i 

















Sewerage a «+ | 2,047,126) 1,006,714] 1,579,126 378,093| 347,859 

Council Properties «+ | 1,902,84¢] 537,135 31,267, 325,082 
Parks, Gardens and Recrea- 1,016,766 3£0.754110,830,967 

tional Reserves er 311,375] 140,662’ Ae | 27,797 

Other .. ors «+ {(4)398,421 112,709] 302,061 655} 14,522 
Total + «+ | 4:659,765} 1,797,220) 2,897,953} 410,015 715,260 359,754 (10,830,967 











Busmess UNDERTAKINGS. 




















Water Supply... «- | 1,665,657] 36,659} 1,466,640 a2 

Sewerage ax Ss 351,343 ee 568,971 Z 2,980 

Electricity and Ga: .» | 8,276,375] 1,685,315] 3,106,576] 115,004! 40,968 

Railways, Tramways an 732,01 1418,596,466 

Omnibuses 8 ass as iis 243,561 

Abattoirs es a 201,682 50, 436) a aye 

Other .. ee oe 1,387 ee 50,901 
Total . -- [10,496,444] 1,772,410} 5,436,649} 115,004 +3945 732,011118,596,466 
Grand Total .. [15,156,200] 3,569,630] 8,334,602} 525,019] 759,208] 1,082,765}29,427,433 








(a) Includes advances for homes, £200,550. 
Note.—For years to which particulars relate, see next table. 
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The following table shows the loan expenditure on works connected with local 
government ordinary services and business undertakings during the years 1938-39 
and 1948-49 to 1952-53 :— 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES : LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS. 

(£.) 


Year. | N.S.W.(a) | victoria. Q'land (ec) | 8. Anst.(o) |W. Aust.(d)_ Tas.(e) Tota). 








OrpINARY SERVICES. 








7 
































i 7 . 
1938-39 -- | 1,757,704 662,986 | 1,316,651, 43,479! 117,172 : 39,481 | 3,937,473 
1 
1948-49 .. | 2,614,670 | 712,378 | 2,326,484 1 189,792 | 356,977 ' 189,497 | 6,389,708 
1949-50 .. | 2,769,996 924,630 | 2,737,791 331,047 | 500,905: 315,439 | 7,579,808 
1950-51 .. | 3,242,674 | 1,194,723 | 3,546,437 280,704 | 586,386 . 347,347 | 9,198,271 
1951-52 .. | 4,255,59% | 1,700,714 | 4,412,322 512,166 , 692,908 467,938 | 12,041,639 
(952-53. 4,659,765 | 1,797,220 2,897,953 410,015 \ 715,260 350,754 | 10,830,967 
Business UNDERTAKINGS. 
1938-39 -- | 1,481,484 4521374 941,911 9,542 76,280 232,687 } 3,194,278 
1948-49 .. | 4,038,922 654,619 | 2,109,248 16,900 36,794 196,499 | 7,052,982 
1949-50 .. | 6,356,107 680,481 | 2,811,709 8,044 | 71,005 396,297 | 10,323,643 
1950-51 .. | 8,950,059 |] 1,185,122 | 3,311,223 74,864 ; 64,087 | 449,703 | 14,035,058 
1951-52 .. } 12,077,623 1,841,068 55432,804 100,873 46,884 | 811,166 { 20,310,418 
1952-53 «. | 10,496,444 | 1,772,410 | 5,436,649 115,004 | 43,948 | 732,011 | 18,596,466 
(a) Years _ended previous 31st December. (b) Years ended 30th September. (c) Years 
eae 3oth June. (d) Municipalities—Years ended 31st October; Road Districts—Years ended 
30 une. 


§ 3. Lecal and Semi-Governmental Authorities’ Debt. 


1. General.Statistics of local and semi-governmental debt for the years 1938-39 
and 1950-51 to 1953-54 are given in the following paragraph. The information covers 
all local government authorities and those semi-governmental authorities responsible 
for the provision of the following services :— 


New South Wales. Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage, Electricity Supply, 
Fire Brigades, Banking. County Councils are included among these 
authorities. 

Victoria. Water Supply and Sewerage, Irrigation and Drainage, Harbours, 
Tramways, Electricity and Gas Supply, Fire Brigades, Marketing (Buying 
and Selling), Industry Assistance, Grain Elevators, Housing, Miscellaneous. 

Queensland. Water Supply and Sewerage, Irrigation and Drainage, Harbours, 
Electricity Supply, Roads and Bridges, Fire Brigades, Universities, 
Hospitals and Ambulances, Marketing (Buying and Selling and Agenoy), 
Industry Assistance. ; 

South Australia. : Irrigation and Drainage, Tramways, Electricity Supply, Fire 
Brigades, Hospitals and Ambulances, Marketing (Agency), Industry 
Assistance, Banking, Housing, Miscellaneous. 

Western Australia. Water Supply and Sewerage, Irrigation and Drainage, 
Harbours, Tramways, Electricity Supply, Fire Brigades, Hospitals and 
Ambulances, Marketing (Agency), Housing. 

Tasmania. Harbours, Electricity Supply, Fire Brigades, Housing. 


A detailed list of the authorities included is shown in Finance Bulletin No. 45, 1953-54- 


2. Local and Semi-Governmental Authorities’ Debt.——The following table provides a 
summary of new money loan raisings, provisions for the redemption of debt, debt 
outstanding and interest payable of local and semi-governmenta! authorities for the 
years ended 30th June, 1953 and 1954. For greater detail See Finance Bulletin No. 45, 


1953-54- 
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LOCAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES: NEW MONEY LOAN 
RAISINGS, REDEMPTION, DEBT AND INTEREST PAYABLE 1952-53 AND 1953-54. 


( £7000.) 





Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | Ww. Aust.| Tas. | Total. 








LocaL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES. 
1952-53. 





New Money Loan Raisings— H 

























































































| 
\ 
From Government . 130 137 22 1 1,648 
From Public or 7,553 : 410 | _765 1,091 21,522 
Total . 7,683 547 787 1,092 |__ 23,170 
aries Provided for Redemp- 
jon— 
Government Loans .. 32 238 8 1,267 
Loans due to Public .. 2,191 76 281 317 6,475 
Total ws : 3,223 314 285 325 7,742 
accumulated Sinking Fund 
Balance : 5,097 —_-225 | __ 799) 9,947 
Debt— ’ nt 
Due to Government ‘ 1,330 707 90 100 13,642 
Due to Banks (Net Over- 
draft) 225 69 7 295 1,990 
Due to Public Creditor @) 48,125 175 | 3.426 | 5.850 | 125.081 
Total(a) .. . 40,730 1,951, 3,523 6.245 | _ 110,683 
Maturing Overseas(a)(b). . 1,812 +s os ‘ 4,025 
Annual Interest Payable (a) (ey 54 134 224 (e) 
LocaL GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES. 
1953-54: 
New Money Loan Raisings— 
From Government iss 308 56 1,997 586 18 3,000 
From Public .. - 16,058 35340 | 7,553 433 1,285 23,844 
Total we + |__ 10,366 3.397 91550 1,019 1,303 26,844 
Funds Provided for Redemp- . 3 
tion— 
Government Loans .. 58 13 996 256 1 1,333 
Loans due to Public .. 2,952 1,118 2.099 98 340 6,927 
Total hits 3,010 1,131 3,095 354 341 8,260 
Accumulated pipstie Fund 
Balance 5,198 2,029 2,743 I 199 10,439 
Debt— 
Due to Government Se 1,687 336 12,062 1,036 42 15,290 
Due to Banks (Net Over- 
draft) 146 $43 |- 27 55 4 795 
Due to Public Greditor(a) 55,148 | 21,468 52,638 1,509 4397 141,833 
Total(a) .. ete 56,981 22,347 64,727 2,600 45443 157,918 
Maturing Overseas(a)(8). . 1,812 Se eet 2,103 ae Fe 3.01§ 
Annual Interest Payable(a) (ce) 894 2,530 73 181 (¢) 
SemMI-GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER PuBLIO AUTHORITIES, 
: 1952-53. 
New Money Loan Rafsings— 
From Government Br 15,228 21,621 263 8,694 2,961 57,885 
From Public we 18,80 + 32,277 5,827 4,686 2,979 68,831 
Total re oc 34,032 53,99 6,090 13,380 5,940 120,716 
ne Provided for Redemp- — 
ion— 
Government Loans .. 468 75% 143 345 321 2,316 
Loans due to Public .. 1,844 7,548 704 3 43 5,106 
Total te 2,312 3,299 837 248 364 7,512 
Accumulated pinee Fund 
Balance : 11,054 5,944 ns 461 18 17,487 
Debt— 
Due to Government a 77,897 | 101,067 3,640 48,709 21,937 296,661 
Due to Banks (Net Over- 
draft) 1,146 35392 882 46 24 5,490 
Due to Public Catlins) 138,216 | 189,877 21,480 | 17,494 3,321 276,290 
Total(a) .. 217,259 | 294,330 26,002 66,249 25,282 678,541 
Maturing Overseas(a)(6). . 8,541 3,399 . 767 as 13,207 
Annual Interest Payable(a) (ce) 10,351 I,T4 2,390 962 (ce) 











NoTe.—See next page for footnotes. 
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LOCAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES: NEW MONEY LOAN 
RAISINGS, REDEMPTION, DEBT AND INTEREST PAYABLE 1952-53 AND 
1953-54—tontinued. 

(£’000.) 


Season. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land. 








a, oe 
S. Aust. ; W. Aust., Tas. | Total. 





Sean-GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 





























1953-54- 
a aed 2S ; i. se ee i = 
New Money Loan Raisings— | \ { | 
From Government ae 20,040 | 20,977 1,349 12,601 1,873 | 9,523 66,363 
From Public .. +24 14,231 | 34,485 8.631 2,565 2,784 | 2,024 64,720 
Total . | 34271, 55,462 | 9,980 | 15,166 4,657 }_ 11,547 |_ 131,083 
Funds Provided for Rtedemp- | Saree 
tion— | ! ' 
Government Loans on 574 800 2ur 424 370 360 2,739 
Loans due to Public .. 2,528 4,650 1,271 2,312 82 | 113 10,956 
Total fa 3,102 5,450 1,482 2,736 452 473 13,695, 
Accumulated one Fund ‘ 
Balance 42,169 6,487 188 562 {544 58 19,518 
Debt— | 
Due to Government ++, 97,364 | 121,172 4,766 60,988 23.441 44,796 | 352,527 
Due a Banks (Net Over- i \ 
draft) 336 190 FI 18 si 1,263 
Due to Public Creditor(a) 51, 268 | 220,823 34,492 173746 6,059 |_ 7,964, $38,452 
Total(a) .. we 248,968 342,185 | 39,969 78,752 |__ 29.508 | 52, 760 _792,142_ 














Maturing Overseas(a)(0). . ~~ 8,520 3,88g i 767 | Soe 7 13,1760 
Annual Interest Payable(a) | (c) 12,510 1,646 2,916 1,145 1 702 (c) 
i 


(a) Includes debt or interest payable in London and New York. The former fs expressed in United 
Kingdom currency, the latter is payable fu dollars which have been converted at the rate of 4.8665 dollars 
to £1. (5) Included in debt figures above. (ce) Not available. 


In this and the following tables, debt includes all liabilities for which arrangements 
have been made for repayment over a period of one year or more, and net overdrafts. 
Interest capitalized and amounts due for the capital cost of assets or for services rendered 
which are to be repaid over a period of one year or more are included. Current liabilities, 
such as interest accrued (but not capitalized), trade creditors, amounts held in trust and 
other debts which are to be repaid in less than one year are not included. Net overdraft 
is the gross overdraft of all funds less all bank ‘credit balances (including fixed deposits) 
which do not form part of a sinking fund to repay a loan. New loans raised during the 
year include new loan liabilities incurred during the year, loans raised to repay 
indebtedness to the Government, and interest capitalized. Loans raised and redeemed 
within the year, increases in overdrafts and loans raised for conversion or redemption 
of existing debt are excluded. Funds provided for redemption include instalments of 
principal repaid and amounts credited to sinking funds established for the purpose of 
repaying the debt on maturity. Amounts provided for redemption from loans raised 
for that purpose are excluded. 


In the following table a summary is given of new money loan raisings, provisionr 
for the redemption of debt and debt outstanding of local and semi-governmental 
authorities for the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1953-54. 
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LOCAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITIES, AUSTRALIA: NEW MONEY 
LOAN RAISINGS, REDEMPTION AND DEBT. 


(£7000.) 





1953-54. 








Particulars. | 1938-39. | 1950-51. | 1951-52 | roses 








Loca GOVERNMENT AUTHORITIES. 





New Money Loan Raisings— : 
From Government om 1,970) 3,175 1,648 3,000 
From Public 16,502) 18,381 21,522! 23,844 
Total 18,472} 21,556 23,170] 26,844 
Funds provided for Redemption— 
Government Loans 
Loans due to Public 
Total 
Accumulated Sinking Fund Balance 
Debt— 
Due to Government 
Due to Banks (Net Overdraft) 
Due to Public Creditor(d) . 
Total(d) ab 
Maturing Overseas(b)(c) 





748 942) 1,267] 1,333 

45777|___$5351\___ 4475 6,927 
5,525| 6,203 75742) —«8,260 
9,826] 9,542 9,947} 10,439 








TI,IIO} 613, 2 13,642] 15,290 
1,163} 2,567; _1,990 795 
97,038] 109,600 125,051| 141,833 
109,311! 125,55¢) 140,683! 157,918 
45429 4.229) 4,025) 3,915 




















SEm1-GOVERNMENTAL AND OTHER PUBLIC AUTHORITIES. 








New Monev Loan Raisings— 





From Government ae we 1,524) 23,205! 69,130} 57,885 
From Public a me ae 7,038] 54,140) 56,173] 68,831 
Total is . 8,562] 775345 125,303) 126,716 
Funds provided for Redeaiption =: | 
Government Loans ae ee 699 1,616 1.864 2,316] 2,739 
Loans due to Public i se 1,146 5.415 3,962 5,196} 10,956 
Total ‘é ane 1,345 ~,031 5,826 7,512) 13,695 


Accumulated Sinking Fund Balance a 14.583 16,179] 17,487) 19,518 
Debt— poor pe eo w oes Ale) wan 


Due to Government .. (244,817) 111 ae 218,210) 296,661} 352,527 














Due to Ranks (Net Overdraft ve 2,006) 4,718, 9,141 5.490 1,263 
Due to Public Creditor(b) . .. | 118.596! 253,169 307,240) 376,390} 438,352 
Total(h) no a +. [165,329] 309,593, 534591 ~ 678,541] 792,142 
Maturing Overseas(b)(c) .. .. | 12,088] 12,923! 13,267! 13,207] 13,176 
| 
e 

(a) Not available. (b) Includes debt in London and New York. The former {s expressed in 
United Kingdom currency, the latter is payable in dollars which have been converted at the rate of 4.8665 

dollars to £1. {c) Included in debt figures above. (d) Approximate only. 


§ 4. Roads and Bridges. 


1. Commonwealth Government Grants.—The following table shows the allocations 
to the several States under the several Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts, for 
road construction, maintenance, repair and other works connected with transport during 
the years 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1953-54. Allocations for the construction and 
maintenance of strategic roads and for the promotion of road safety practices made in 
the years 1948-49 to 1953-54 are excluded. The aggregate amounts payable under the 
relevant Acts from 1922-23 to 1953-54 for the purposes outlined.above are also shown. 
Further particulars of these grants appear in Chapter XX.—Public Finance and in 
Finance Bulletins. 
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ROAD CONSTRUCTION, MAINTENANCE, ETC.: GRANTS BY COMMONWEALTH 





GOVERNMENT. 
{£'000.) 
Year ended 30th June— NAS.W,. Vic. . Q’lsnd. . S. Aust. . W. Aust.! Tas. | Total. 
: : : \ 
[ome a => woes eo eyes eS Ul SN cae 
1939 ge ae a 1,199 747 ! 815 474+ 819 | 213 4,267 
1949. + - 2,003 1,236! 1,363 ! 781} 1,363 | 355 7101 
1950... at ie 2,472 1,526) 1,683 { 965 1,683 | 438 8,767 
195r ee . oe 3,819 2,357 2,600 ' 1,390! 2,600 677 13,543 
1952... is ae @131 2,549 2,812 1,611 | 2,812 732 14,647 
1953 s on $i 4,260 2,629 2,900 1,662 2,900 756 15,107 
8 


1954 a ace ae 4,641 2,863 3,160 \ 1,810 3,160 23 i) 21,457 








i 
Aggregate, years 1922-23 to ' 
1953-54 oe on 


6,932 |a 144,644 





| 
39,191 24,486 | 26,676 | 15,497 | 26,812 








(a) Includes £5,000,000 paid into the Commonwealth Aid Roads (Supplementary) Trust Account, 
to be expended oa grants to the States for roads purposes in subsequent years. 


2. New South Wales.—{i) General. A central road authority was created by 
legislation early in 1925 for the purpose of providing improved and uniform standards 
of construction and maintenance of the principal roads, and to administer Governmental 
subsidies for work on those roads. This authority, known as the Department of Main 
Roads, exercises control over Government activities in connexion with road works. 
[ts activities embrace works on main and developmental roads throughout the State, all 
roads in the unincorporated portion of the Western Division, and proclaimed national 
works (principally bridges and vehicular ferries) constructed from Government funds. 
The department co-operates with the municipal and shire councils in the work 
of constracting and maintaining a well-organized system of main highways. 


In the metropolitan district the whole cost of the construction and maintenance of 
main roads ia paid from the funds of the Main Roads Department, while in the country 
districts assistance in respect of road works may be granted for any area through which 
a main road passes. The cost of constructing developmental roads and works is borne 
in full by the Main Roads Department, but local councils are required to maintain them 
in satisfactory condition. For other roads the cost of both construction and maintenance 
work is generally chargeable to the revenue of local authorities, although Governmental 
assistance is not infrequently granted for works of construction and re-construction. In 
the Western Division the full cost of all roads and bridges is met by the Department of . 
Main Roads. 


The general system of road communication throughout the State is made up of 
main roads classified into State highways, trunk roads and ordinary main roads. There 
are also secondary roads (metropolitan area) and developmental roads, 


Public roads, except those within the City of Sydney, may be proclaimed as main 
roads on the recommendation of the Commissioner for Main Roads, who takes into 
consideration representations made by councils concerned, availability of funds for 
construction and maintenance purposes, and the value as connecting links between 
centres of population or business. 
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(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Proclaimed Roads. The following table shows lengths of 
proclaimed roads at 30th June, 1954, according to class of road :— 


PROCLAIMED ROADS, NEW SOUTH WALES: LENGTHS, 30th JUNE, 1954. 
(Miles.) 








Main Roads. 


Secon- Develop- 
dary mental Total. 





t 


Division, ; a ' 
Trunk | Ordinary , 














| 
State | Roads, Roads. 
High- Main , Total. 
; wars. | Roads. | Roads. : a | 
oS F = ee t = Se ge act il ee: 
’ 
Eastern and Central ! 5,199 | 2,874 ! 9,695 | 17,768 Ma) 77 2,934 | 20,779 
Western -. | 1,329! 1,355! 2,839 5523 | oe : (b) 5,523 
a ak osuile ie t. 
Total .. | 6,528 4229 | 12,534 | 23,297 | 17 2,934 | 26,302 
' ' 








(a) Metropolitan area. (b) Excludes 3,213 miles of unclassified roads, the responsibility of the 


Department. 


During 1953-54, 89 miles of new developmental roads were proclaimed and 66 miles 
were removed from the list of proclaimed roads. There were no main roads proclaimed 
during the year. 


The length ot main and secondary roads maintained by the Department of Main 
Roads at 30th June, 1954 (excluding the Western Division) was 2,807 miles (16 per cent.), 
while the length maintained by councils was 15,038 miles (84 per cent.). The proportions 
of the several classes of main roads maintained by the Department and councils 
respectively were :—State highways, 41 per cent., 59 per cent. ; trunk roads, 2 per cent., 
98 per cent. ; ordinary main roads, 6 per cent., 94 percent. Secondary roads were wholly 
maintained by councils. In the County of Cumberland (the metropolis and adjoining 
areas) the Department maintained 55 per cent. of the roads (504 miles). 


(b) Composition of Roads. In 1954, the total length of all roads in New South Wales 
was estimated at 125,029 miles, including 8,645 miles in the Western Division. The 
lengths of roads, according to their composition or nature, were as follows :—cement 
concrete, 405 miles; asphaltic concrete, 200 miles; tar or bituminous macadam, 4,684 
miles ; surface water-bound macadam, 5,442 miles; water-bound macadam, 1,792 miles ; 
gravel or crushed rock, 39,550 miles; formed only, 27,279 miles; cleared or natural 
surface only, 45,677 miles. 


(iii) Main Roads Department. (a) General. Progress has continued with the 
implementation of the Main Roads Department plan for main road development in 
the metropolis and the balance of the County of Cumberland. The plan has been 
incorporated in the County of Cumberland Planning Scheme approved by Parliament 
under the Local Government (Amendment) Act 1951. Detailed planning of the Newcastle 
and District Arterial Roads System is well advanced and some sections of the system 
have already been constructed. Surveys and designs have been advanced in the planned 
Wollongong-Port Kembla District Main Roads System. 


In addition to its construction and maintenance work on roads, the Main Roads 
Department is engaged on a scheme for widening metropolitan roads. The acquisition 
of land required to implement approved schemes has been proceeding. 


During 1953-54, 49 new bridges were completed on main roads by the Department 
and councils. Major bridge works under construction include stee] and concrete bridges 
over Iron Cove between Balmain and Drummoyne, Sydney (length 1,536 feet), over 
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Middle Harbour at the Spit, Sydney (length 745 feet), over George’s River at Liverpool 
(length 912 feet), and over the Clyde River at Bateman’s Bay (length 1,008 feet). 


(b) Receipts and Payments. The funds of the Department of Main Roads are derived 
principally from taxation of motor vehicles, contributions by the Commonwealth 
Government under the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts (see Chapter X X.— 
Public Finance, for some particulars of the basis and distribution of grants under these 
Acts and para. 1 of this section for particulars of the amounts allocated in recent years), 
contributions by municipal and shire councils, and special (not statutory) assistance by 
the State Government by way of loan moneys or special grants from revenue funds. 
Receipts and payments for the four years 1950-51 to 1953-54 compared with the income 
and expenditure for 1938-39 are shown below. 


DEPARTMENT OF MAIN ROADS, NEW SOUTH WALES: RECEIPTS AND 


























PAYMENTS. 
(£.) 
Item. | 7938°39- | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953~54. 
ReEceEIPts, 
Motor Vehicle Taxation, and 
Registration and Licence Fees | 2,018,556) 3,586,260] 5,046,392! 6,381,289] 6,693,215 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and 
Works Acts se 1,176,039] 2,560,447] 2,881,122] 2,91€,757! 3,268,949 
Councils” Contributions 6% 250,679} 328,983! 396,766) 486,352/ 559,780 
Consolidated Revenue (State) .. oe 350,000] 300,000] 100,000] 850,000 
Loans from State Government .. 302,643} 215,000) 225,000] 150,000 
Grants and Contributions from 
State Government and De- 
partments, ete. 13,549] 26,470! 58,545 74,063; 89,266 
Nommonwealth Funds for Special 
Wor's : ae 133,140] 192,566; 365,574! 326,197 
Hire of Plant and Motor Vehicles es 393,224 479,048 618,913 983,831 
Suspense Acconnts st ote ia 39,685 10,674 
Other Ss ae is » | 54,782 149,679, 171,562; 261,476} 187,646 
Total .. a -» | 3,816,248] 7,743,203] 9,751,001|11,394,109,12,960,558 
PaYMENts. 
Roads and Bridgea— 
Construction ar we 1,736,898] 2,276,055' 3,625,036] 4,302,422) 6,331,164 
Maintenance F ees cei 3, 787,059) Gece 45545406) 5,147,154 
Other Works .. i sve | 28,178] 27,156 


Debt Charges— 


Interest, Exchange, etc. 
Debt Redemption .. age 
Repairs and sr as Plant and | 


152,469| 120,702' 123,297| 122,651] 136,450 
200,591, 25,875} 27,776)(6)129,472} 31.442 





Motor Vehicles . is we 253.405] 367,940] 510,867] 469,570 
Purchase of Assets ia ae ee 435,885) 816,649] 548,167) 973,929 
Suspense Accounts ne ae ve 98,259} | 92,528 = 2,438 
Administration, etc. .. ee 100,583] 279,622] 348,652] 395,63c| 422,428 
Other ae Ba a O14 97,181 __139,343| 131,218 97,651 

Total .. er os | 35711,384| 75374-943 10,462,560,10,723 011|13,639,382 

(a) Income and expenditure. (5) Tncludes £100,000 repayment to Treasury of funds specially 


provided by the State Government in earlier years from Consolidated Revenue. 


The figures shown above represent the aggregate receipts and payments of three 
funds—the County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund, the Country Main Roads Fund 
and the Developmental Roads Fund. From ist January, 1925 to 30th June, 1954 
receipts amounted to £138,985,137 and payments to £137,818,047. Particulars of the 
individual funds are—County of Cumberland, receipts £36,114,802, payments £35,531,410 ; 
Country, £98,363,263, £97,802,536 ; Developmental, £4,507,072, £4,484,101. 
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The tota] expenditure on roads, streets and bridges in the State by all authorities 
during the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1952-53 was, respectively, £8,891,000, 
£12,377,000, £14,840,000, £19,969,000, and £22,593,000. These figures are approximate 
and they include expenditure on construction, maintenance and direct administration, 
but not on debt charges. Expenditure on the Sydney Harbour Bridge is not included. 


(c) Sydney Harbour Bridge. The Sydney Harbour Bridge was opened for traffic on 
tgth March, 1932. ‘The main span is 1,650 feet and the clearance for shipping 170 feet 
from high water level. The deck, 160 feet wide, carries a roadway, two railway tracks 
and two tramway tracks, and there is also a footway on each side. The capital cost 
of the bridge to the 30th June, 1954, was £9,725,507, but this amount will be reduced 
by approximately £260,000 on the disposal of all surplus resumed property. The portion 
met from repayable loan funds, over £8,000,000, is to be repaid over a period of 53 vears 
ending approximately in 1985. The accumulated balance of the Bridge Account at 
30th June, 1954, showed a surplus of £15,920, after the transfer of sums totalling £985,000 
to @ reserve account. Annual income, after a decline to less than £300,000 during the 
1939-45 War, has risen from about £400,000 in 1938-39 to over £800,000 in 1953-54; 
expenditure over the same period has remained relatively stable, varying between 
£424,000 and £500,000. In 1953-54 income included road tolls £648,641, railway 
passenger tolls £139,340, and tram and omnibus passenger tolls £26,045. Expenditure 
amounted to £492,776, including interest, exchange, etc., £235,065, sinking fund, £62,581 
and maintenance and improvement £117,666. During 1953-54, 25,056,000 rail travellers, 
23,753,000 tram and omnibus travellers, and 29,384,000 road travellers in 17,786,000 
road vehicles crossed the bridge, contributing respectively, 17 per cent., 3 per cent., and 
80 per cent. of the total tol] revenue. 


3. Victoria.—(i) General. With the object of improving the main roads of the 
State the Country Roads Board was established by legislation passed in 1912. The 
principal duties of the Board are to determine the main roads, State highways, tourists’ 
roads, ctc., to inquire into the State’s resources in road materials and the most effective 
methods of road construction and maintenance, and to recommend deviations in existing 
roads or the construction of new roads in order to facilitate communication or to improve 
the conditions of trattic. 


(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Declared Roads. The total length of declared roads in 
Victoria at 30th June, 1953 the latest date for which details are available, was 14,448 
miles, classified as follows :—State highways, 3,849 miles; main roads, 9,792 miles ; 
tourist roads, 432 miles ; forest roads, 375 miles. The total length of the surface treated 
(black) system included in the foregoing totals was 7,361 miles or 51 per cent. 


(b) Composition of Roads. It is estimated that, in addition to the 14,448 miles of 
classified roads as above, there were approximately 90,000 miles of unclassified roads at 
30th June, 1953. The latest detailed estimate of the length of roads and streets in Victoria 
(as at 30th September, 1948) provides the following information :—Wood or stone, 62 
miles; portland cement concrete, 150 miles; asphaltic concrete and sheet asphalt, 202 
miles ; tar or bitumen surface seal, 10,241 miles; water-bound macadam, gravel, sand 
and hard loam pavements, 28,418 miles; formed only, 23,901 miles; surveyed only, 
38,437 miles ; total 101,411 miles. 


(iii) Country Roads Board. (a) General. During 1953-54 1,198 miles of declared 
roads under the Board’s control were treated with bitumen. In addition, 83 miles 
of undeclared roads, for which the Board contributed funds, were similarly treated. 
Work for other authorities caitried out by the Board’s plant amounted to 148 miles. 
The total length of bitumen treatment carried out in 1953-54 was 1,429 miles. Of the 
work on the roads under the Board’s control, 568 miles related to State highways. 


During 1953-54, 164 bridge projects with a total value of £646,804 were initiated. 
Of these new projects, 30 with a total value of £295,395 were supervised by the Board 
and 134 with a total value of £351,409, were supervised by municipalities. 
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(6) Receipts and Payments. The funds of the Country Roads Board are derived 
principally from motor vehicle registration fees, drivers’ licence fees, contributions from 
the Commonwealth Government under Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts and 
payments from municipalities. In addition loans have been authorized from time to 
time under the Country Roads Acts for permanent works on main roads and State high- 
ways and restoration of flood and bush fire damage. During the year ended 30th June, 
1954, loan receipts and payments each amounted to £1,512,741, and expenditure included 
£245,741 for restoration of flood and bush fire damage. The total loan expenditure 
to 30th June, 1954 was £10,368,745. This figure does not include loan expenditure from 
the Developmental Roads Loan Account, which fund was created for the purpose of 
constructing and maintaining subsidiary or developmental] roads. Loan money raised 
on this account was exhausted at 30th June, 1937, the total expenditure at that date 
being £6,425,758. 


Total receipts and payments during each of the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1953-54 
are shown below :— 


COUNTRY ROADS BOARD, VICTORIA : RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 
(£.) 


i 
Ttem, | x936-s04) 1950-51. | 1951-52. 1952-53. | 1953-S4. 








RECEPrTS. 


3,694,012| 3,702,131] 3,791,043 


Motor Vehicle Registration Fees . 
159,950] 159,402} 178,885 


« | 1,€90,962] 3,015,82c 
Drivers’ Licence Fees (b) vi 
‘ 


143,291 




















Municipalities’ Payments é 318, 878, 187,109, 283,391} 344,32¢| 331,605 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and | 
Works Acts (c) se ae 716,019] 1,988,6€2| 2,501,150} 2,446,02G] 2,741,608 
Loans from State Government .. 57:972| 715,956, nate 151914509 ae 
Stores and Materials .. +. ' 233,104 i | | 
Hire of Plant ee . 535724 
Other ae 3 3 117,341 3,523 4,222 2,092 I "84x 
____ Total -. yes, 000 6,054,359, 7,689,346! 7,845,483) 8,558,323 
PAYMENTS. 
Construction and Maintenance of |! | 
Roads and Bridges— 
State Highways _ 453,704 2,0773175 2,158,205! 2,250,203] 2,503,912 
Main Roads sh ++ | 1,027,210) 2059/0753 2,626,675] 2,492; 855 2,843,251 
Tourist Roads ae -+ |} 77694, 212,308, 196,512) 232,778} 217,804 
Forest Roads ae { 63,333.  60,15¢] 113,895} 108,504 
Unclassified Roads nat 468, ee 937,692" 773,384! 918, 94f 995,787 
Roads adjoining Commonwealth | 1 
Properties : oo of 13,321 709, 1,099; ae is 
Other . : » (4) 58,729, 11,641, 10,775) 135843) 17,032 
Relief to Municipalities 1 240,170! wae lo wet ae 
Plant, Stores and Materials av 310,332! 578,273 701,760! 840,258} €70,389 
Interest, Debt Redemption, etc. 427,44 5 526,845) 537,870! 570,col| 611,154 
Administration bas saa 310,7C6' 450,3 51| 
Other . ies 230,125 410,853] 2£9,471) 449,030) 551,046 
__ Total .. x ++ | 3,306,856, 7,188,700, 7,815,252) 7,882,409! 8, 8,518,879 
(a) Figures for 1938-36 are not directly comparable with those of succeediug years owing to a change 
In the method of compilation adopted by the Country Roads Board. (0) Prior to 1st July, 1949 


drivers’ lirence fees were paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. From that date until 31st DecemLer, 
1950 the fees were creilited to the funds of the Country Roads Board. Since then one half of the fees 
have been credited to the funds of the Country Roads Board while the remaining half have been credited 
to the Municipalities Assistance Fund. {c) Excludes portion of Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works 
Acts advances drawn by the Public Works Department for expenditure on wharfs, jetties, eto. 
(d) Enchides £54,662 expenditure on unemployment relief works. 
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4. Queensiand.—{i) General. Under the Main Roads Act 1920 a Main Roads Board 
was constituted, consisting of three members appointed by the Governor-in-Council. 
In 1925 the Board was abolished and its powers conferred upon a single Commissioner. 
The Main Roads Commission was constituted a Department under the name of the 
Department of Main Roads in February, 1951, with the Commissioner of Main Roads 
as its permanent head. The duties of the Commissioner are to carry out surveys and 
investigations necessary to determine State highways, main, developmental, secondary, 
mining access, farmers’ and tourist roads and tourist tracks, and the responsibility for 
building and maintaining these declared roads is largely that of the Commissioner. 
Roads of purely local importance are constructed and maintained by local authorities. 
In many cases construction is subsidized by the State Government by means of Treasury 
loans. Other roads are built by the Public Estate Improvement Branch of the Lands 
Department in order to open up areas of previously inaccessible or undeveloped country. 


(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Declared Roads. The total length of declared roada in 
Queensland at 30th June, 1954 was 21,050 miles, comprising State highways, 7,772 miles ; 
main roads, 11,198 miles ; developmental roads, 246 miles ; secondary roads, 648 miles ; 
mining access roads, 574 miles; farmers’ roads, 312 miles; tourist roads, 298 miles; 
tourist tracks, 2 miles. During 1953-54, 96 miles were added to the list. The length 
of roads improved in Queensland from the date of commencement of work under the 
Main Roads Acts 1920-1952 to 30th June, 1954 was 12,237 miles (58 per cent.). At 
that date, also, 1,120 miles of new road construction and 980 miles of stage construction 
work were proceeding. 


(b) Composition of Roads. The total length of roads and streets in Queensland at 
30th June, 1954 was :—Concrete, 100 miles; bitumen, 5,612 miles; macadam, 12,744 
miles ; other formed, 44,341 miles; unconstructed, 62,895 miles; total, 125,692 miles. 


(iii) Department of Main Roads. (a) General. During 1953-54, the Department 
completed 1,195 miles of roads including new construction and stage construction. 
Bridges of all types to a length of 6,827 linear feet were constructed, bringing the total 
constructed by the Department at 30th June, 1954 to 172,728 feet. In addition, at 
30th June, 1954, 7,822 feet were under construction. These figures do not include 
particulars of the Fitzroy River and Burdekin River bridges. 


The Fitzroy River Bridge (length 1,210 feet) was constructed jointly by the Main 
Roads Department and the Rockhampton City Council and was opened for traffic in 
September, 1952. The Burdekin River Bridge is a combined road and rail bridge over 
the Burdekin River with an overall length including approaches of 3,620 feet. The Main 
Roads Department is responsible for the approaches and substructure and the Co-ordinator- 
General’s Department for the superstructure. The substructure was completed during 
1953 and work is proceeding on the approaches and superstructure. Expenditure, 
which was adversely affected by floods in earlier years, totalled £1,559,743 to 30th June, 
1954. 

(b) Receipts and Payments. The funds of the Department of Main Roads are 
obtained chiefly from motor vehicle registration and collections, fees, etc., under the 
Transport Acts, contributions under the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts 
and loans, grants and advances from the State Government. The total receipts and 
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payments, including amounts for defence works, during each of the years 1938-39 and 
1950-51 to 1953-54 are shown below :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MAIN ROADS, QUEENSLAND: RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 
(£.) 


| | i 


Item. 1938-39. { 1950-51. + 1951-52. | 1952~-53. 1953-34. 


i 





REcEIPts. 





Motor Vehicle Registration, Trans- Z | 
port. Acts Collections, Fees, etc. 938,227] 1,036,656 2,573,971, 3,523,95¢| 3,766,460 





Loans from State Government .. 392,225) 587,500] 1,313, coo, 825,00c] 100,000 
Grants, Advances, Refunds, ete. l 
from State Government 579,775) 553,768} 305,013' 103,855] 349,315 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and 
Works Acts 806,218} 2,458,763} 3,141,560; 3,135,034] 3.454,005 
Maintenance Repayments—Local | 
Authorities as 98,154| 258,700) 317,437! 308,178) 311,212 
Hire, Rent, Sales of Plant, ete. 288.2301 84840) 108 276, 107,46 91,875 
Other : = 33 130,999 68,572| 386,210] 400,676 
Total. ae j 3,102,929] 6,011,235} 7,827,829: 8,389,703| 8,474,203 





PAYMENTS. 





Permanent Road Works and Sur- | ae 
veys ++ | 2,045,900, 2,943,923] 5,226,719) 
Majntenance of Roads . ‘ | 331,734! 1,434,319] 1,421,204 
Plant, Machinery, Buildings, ete. 
(including Plant piesa) 73,632; 576,845} 1,133,565 


41113,945| 3,930,659 
1,180,788] 1,603,418 





666,963] 837,504 


Loans—Interest : : 38,861, 200,258) 221 271] 265,074] 264,619 
Redemption .. 78,153, 201 eel 218,053, 239,06¢| 250,156 
Payments to State Consolidated | | 
Revenvie.. ve 340,244. : ’ a ae 
Fayments to Local Authorities .. 27.418! 1,625 1,625) 1,626 1,625 





and Services 
Other Works and Services 
Administration, ete. 
Other 


Commonweulth and Allied Works | 
i 


94,188 
634,733 


22,293) 
149.950) 505>544 
1,750} ; 
°3.987,642! 5, 885,058! 





682,726 699,428 








_Total 


eae 71450,190} 7,587,409 








5. South Australia.—(i) General. The Highways Act 1926 created a Commissioner 
of Highways and a Highways Fund for the purpose of improving the main roads of the 
State. The Commissioner of Highways had the sole responsibility of determining upon 
which main roads moneys from the Highways Fund were to be expended. In 1953, 
by the Highways Act 1926-1953 the Commissioner of Highways was placed under the 
control of the Minister for Roads and Local Government and now has to have ministerial 
approval of all main road projects. 


The Highways Fund is credited with the receipts from State motor taxation, fees, 
fines and licences, after deduction of the costs of collection, and all loans raised and 
appropriated for roads. All moneys received by the State from the Commonwealth 
under the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts are also expended by the 
Commissioner of Highways under the general provisions of the Highways Act. 


(ii) Length of Roads. The total length of roads in use for general traffic at 30th June, 
1953 (the latest date for which details are available) was as follows :—Within district 
council and corporation boundaries; blocks (wood or stone), 6 miles; bituminous 
concrete (asphalt and premix), 600 miles; cement concrete and cement penetration, 
5 miles ; penetration or surface dressed (bitumen or tar), 2,914 miles ; metalled (gravelled 
or rubbled), 16,829 miles ; formed, but little or no metal, 12,391 miles; surveyed, used 
by traffic, but little or no improvement, 22,270 miles; total, 55,015 miles; outside 
districts (mainroads only), 565 miles ; grand total, 55,580 miles. Lengths of main roads 
within district council and corporation boundaries aggregated 7,575 miles. 
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(iii) State Highways and Local Government Department. (a) General. The Depart- 
ment’s programme for the acquisition of land for road improvement in the metropolitan 
and rural areas was continued during 1953-54 when approximately 27,500 linear feet 
of frontages in the metropolitan area were acquired and set back. This brought the 
total acquisition since the inception of the metropolitan widening scheme to 28} 
miles. In rural areas the policy of widening roads and improving the alignments was 
continued in order to provide for an expected future increase in the volume of traffic. 


(b) Receipts and Payments. The following table shows particulars of receipts and 


payments, during the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1953-54, of funds controlled by 
the Highways and Local Government Department. 


HIGHWAYS AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : 
RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 
































(£.) 
Item. | 1938539. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
a 
RECEIPTS. 
Motor Vehicle Registration, | | 
Licences, Fees, Fines, eve. .. 690,849, 1,286,677'1,409,510} 1,497,227| 2,230,045 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and 
Works Acts me as 479,922] 1,448,845 1,650,993] 1,682,961| 1,873,227 
Loans from State Government .. 200,000 100,000! 450,c00} 360,000) a 
Recoups—Local and  Semi- 
governmental Authorities .. Frere 33.398] 26,018 38,267 10,443 
Other sce is of 253 | 149,013! 211,483|(b)864,480| 263,456 
Total .. of «+ | 1.372.302} 3,017.933 3,748,004| 4,442,935! 4,377,171 
PayYMENTS. 





Construction and Reconstruction 
of Roads and Bridges 


| 1,142,010 1,475,602 5 ibe eee 








Maintenance .. 2 61,150,082 384,939) 538,634} 666,239! 918,582 
Recoups to Conselidated Revenue 
Fund—Interest, Debt Redemp- 
tion and Exchange .. -. (d)178,273 139,796] 139,811] 148,651] 157,749 
Grants and Advances to Local and 
Semi-governmental Authorities (e) 646,903'1,033,519| 670,460 1,343,381 
Administration = 141,614] 199,915] 231,542] 267,042 
Stores, Plant, Machinery, Sus- 
pense Accounts, etc... 455753 175,063] 531,060] 252,135} 161,562 
Other ae be 3 | 18,126, 19,578 48,506} 36,644 
Total .. = «| 1,374,108. 2,648,451 3,938,119 3,804,310,5,027,088 





(a) Figures for 1938-39 are not completely comparable with those for following years. (0) Includes 
special contribution of £620,000 from Consolidated Revenue for roads for war service land settlement 
and developmental roads. (c) Roads, plant, etc. (d) interest and sinking fund payments. 
(e) Not separately available; included elsewhere. 


The total expenditure, both revenue and loan, by State and local governments on 
roads, streets and bridges in South Australia during the years 1938-39 and 1951-52 to 
1953-54 was, respectively, £1,966,000, £4,596,000, £4,667,000 and £6,131,000. 


6. Western Australia.—({i) General. Under the Main Roads Act 1930-1939 the 
Main Roads Board previously existing was abolished and a Commissioner of Main Roads 
was appointed. His duties relate to the determination of main roads after consideration 
of the funds available and the services to be rendered by the roads, the declaration and 
provision of developmental roads, the construction and maintenance of main roads, and 
the carrying out of surveys, investigations and experiments connected with roads and 
coad materials. The Act authorizes two trust accounts (Main Roads Trust Account and 
Main Roads Contribution Trust Account) to record the moneys prescribed as available 
to the Commissioner for expenditure associated with roads, etc. In addition, the 
Commissioner operates on those Trust Accounts which are used for funds made available 
under the Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Acts 


(ii) Length of Roads and Streets. The total known lengths of roads and streets in 
existence in the various municipalities at 31st October, 1954 and in road districts at 
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30th June, 1954, were as follows :—Bituminous, 4,840 miles ; gravel water-bound, 13,989 
miles ; other constructed surfaces, 1,833 miles ; formed only, 34,229 miles ; unprepared, 
28,167 miles (incomplete); total 83,058 miles. 

The lengths of declared roads at 30th June, 1954, were :—Main roads, 3,178 miles ; 
important secondary roads, 7,232 miles; developmental roads, 11,331 miles; total, 
21,741 miles, 

(iii) fain Roads Department. During the year 1953-54 the activities of the De- 
partment included :—clearing, 1,287 miles ; forming 1,431 miles; gravelling, 968 miles ; 
reconditioning 2,377 miles; stabilizing, 180 miles; side drains, 85 miles. In addition 
lengths of tar and bitumen work performed aggregated 689 miles. Bridges constructed 
numbered 20. Work commenced during the year on the timber bridge over the Murray 
River at Pinjarra which is a vital link in the road system between the Perth Metropolitan 
area and the south-west of the State. When completed the bridge will be 320 feet long 
and 30 feet wide. Construction of the Wyndham-Ord River-Nicholson road was con- 
tinued during 1953-54. 

(iv) Receipts and Payments—Combined Road Funds. The following table shows the 
combined transactions of the Main Roads Trust Account, the Main Roads Contributions 
Trust Account, the Metropolitan Traffic Trust Account, and the Commonwealth Aid 
Roads and Works Trust Accounts during the years ended 30th June, 1939 and 195) 
to 1954. 

ROAD FUNDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 














(£.) t 
Item. | 193839 | 1950-51. 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
a 
REcEIPTs. 
Motor Vehicle Registration, 
Licences, Fees, Fines, ete. es 218,962 394,887] 427,432] 472.477) 523495 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and 
Works Acts 823,162] 2,476,903'2,861,389| 2,886,672] 3,212,454 
Recoups from Local Authorities, 
etc, a oa ae 1.958 82,467} 209,352} 210,577} 199,591 
Other S he S 295 2,396 _22,572| 43,129 116,373 
Total .. ss ++ 1 1,044,082} —2,956,65313,520,7451 3,613,055 4,051,913 








me 


Construction and Reconstruction 
of Roads and Bridges 
Maintenance .. 
Grants to Local Authorities, ete.. H 
Transfer to State Consolidated 
Revenue... | 
Interest, Debt Redemption and | ! 
Exchange—State Consolidated | | 
Revenue .. a “*)] 7.616 7,306 7, 366) 75396) 7396 





180,996, 245,558 258,289] 214,217 


922,756 (229 5203, H4g 2,527 vets 3,079,210] 2,492,320 
| 243,492) 200,492, 273,796; 295,713 


143,544) 


| ee 70,272. 70,000 72,000 
' ‘ 


Administration . 52, “a 41,951| 44,682, 68,703} 47,583 
Plant, Meehinety, ete, os ae 660, 502,444] 276,686 
Other ah Saat | 415,359 640,478] 549,945 

Total .. . alee 145.273 _2,753.817 Geroeaul 4,900,316] 3,944,860 


(a) Figures not completely Saab with those for folowing years. Lucludes Transport Co-ordinatton 
Trust Account. 








7. Tasmania.—(i) General. Under the Transport Act 1938, which came into opera- 
tion on 1st July, 1939, the Transport Commission was constituted to co-ordinate, regulate, 
control, and improve the means of, and facilities for, transport by road, rai] or air within 
the State. Revenues at its disposal for road and motor traffic purposes are the Com- 
monwealth Aid Roads and Works grants, motor vehicle registration fees and tax, and 
licensing fees for drivers and public motor vehicles. Under the Roads and Jetties Act 
1944, which provides for the classification of the whole of the roads of the State so that 
they will be adequately and efficiently maintained, the cost of maintenance of roads 
classified as State highways, tourist roads and developmental roads is borne by the 
Transport Commission. It is also responsible for a proportion of the cost of maintenance 
of main and secondary roads. Except in special cases, municipal councils bear the coat 
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of maintaining country roads and a proportion of the cost of main and secondary roads. 
The cost of construction of roads and bridges in Tasmania is borne almost entirely by 
the State Government. The expenditure of the Public Works Department (the 
construction and maintenance authority for the Transport Commission) during 1953-54 
on roads, tracks and bridges amounted to £2,216,837 of which £1,341,022 was charged 
to road funds, £38,972 to revenue, £731,962 to loan and £104,881 to other funds. 

As from ist July, 1951 certain functions with respect to the construction and 
maintenance of roads and the vesting and control of certain plant were transferred from 
the Transport Commission to the Minister for Lands and Works. The existing Road 
Account and Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Account in the books of the 
Transpurt Commission were closed and a new Fund—the State Highways Trust Fund—~ 
was opened in the Treasury books. 


(ii) Length of Roads. (a) Classified Roads. The mileages of classified roads in 
Tasmania at 30th June, 1954 were as follows :—State highways, 1,161 miles; main 
roads, 651 miles; secondary roads, 186 miles; tourist roads, 45 miles; developmental 
roads, 50 miles ; subsidized roads, 92 miles; total 2,185 miles. Country roads totalled 
more than 10,000 miles. The mileages of sealed roads, and their proportions to the 
respective totals, were :—State highways, 571 miles (49 per cent.); main roads, 196 
miles (30 per cent.) ; secondary and other roads, 14 miles (7 per cent.) ; total, 781 miles 
(36 per cent. of all classified roads, and 6 per cent. of all roads, in Tasmania). 

(b) Composition of Roads. The length of all roads in Tasmania, including those 
with surfaces of lower grade, at 30th June, 1954, was as follows:—Bituminous, 1,031 
miles; concrete, 20 miles; granite, limestone, etc., water-bound, 9,079 miles ; surfaces 
of lower grade, 2,918 miles ; total, 13,048 miles. 

(iii) Receipts and Payments—Combined Road Funds. The table hereunder shows 
particulars of the receipts and payments of combined Road Funds and Commonwealth 
Aid Roads and Works Funds under the control of the Transport Commission for the 
years 1939-40 and 1950-51 to 1953-54 :— 


ROAD FUNDS, TASMANIA: RECEIPTS AND PAYMENTS. 
(£.) 


Item. bie 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953~54. 
a 


RECEIPTS. 














tration, Licences, Fees, Fines, 
































Motor Vehicle Taxation and Regis- ! { 
eto, 193,165] 364,708] 305,352] 432,738} 450,962 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and 
Works Acts 220,241] 640,824) 739,989] 745,985] 830,922 
Recoups from Local Authorities, 
ete. 9,176 9,249] 11,539] 10,076 
State Loan Fund | 495,914] 577,931} 494,125} 825,502 
Hire of Plant ais 400,214} 551,202) 553,678] 741,383 
Other ! 719] 57,364] 98,071) _152,5£6| 115,004 
Total 414,125] 1,968,200} 2,281,7941 7 2,390,621} 2,973,909 
PAYMENTS. 
Construction and Reconstruction 
of Roads and Bridges. re 130,924} 621,905) 689,370] 716,223] 1,070,414 
Maintenance .. es 113,199} 620,288, 627,785! 768,395! 977.403 
Jetties, etc. .. = ae 22,467 is ee it - 
Other works connected with 
Transport .. 5,748) 29,928} 21,870' 15,566 9,823 
Grants to Local Authorities, ete. 8 4,663 2,256 2,762 3,671 
Administration 15,053 73,646 51,979) 58,736 56,807 
Purchase, Hire and Maintenance 
of Plant... : a (d) 539,673| 600,344} 586,400] 800,546 
Other Ar Se as 31,804} 71,246) 156,358} 120,925) —22,558 
Total .. whe ein 319,285 7,961,349) 2,149,962} 2,269,016] 2,905,106 
(a) First year of operation of Transport Commission. Figures not completely comparable with those 
for following years. (8) Not available, Included with other. 


Nors.—Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of credits. 
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8. Summary of Roads used for Genera] Traffic__{i) Proclaimed or Declared Roads. 
The table hereunder is a summary of the roads proclaimed or declared under the Actr 
of the several States relative to the operations of the central road authorities, and showe 
the lengths of various classes proclaimed or declared as at 30th June, 1954. These 
proclaimed or declared roads are those for which the central road authority assumes 
responsibility under the Act for the whole, or a proportion, of the cost of construction 
and/or maintenance, the extent varying from State to State and with the class and 
locality of the roads. Before proclamation of a main road, consideration is given, in 
general, to the following points :~availability of funds; whether the road is, or will 
be, within one of several classes of main trunk routes; whether the district is, or will 
be, snfficiently served by railways. Provision is also made in some States for the 
declaration of roads other than mainroads. The absence ofa particular class in any State 
does not necessarily imply that there are no roads within that State that might be so 
classified ; the classes are restricted only to roads proclaimed or declared under the 
Acts. A further point to make is that, through various causes, e.g. insufficiency of 
funds, man-power or materials, etc., construction or maintenance may not keep pace 
with gazettals of mileages, and that therefore the condition of a road may not match 
its status. 


PROCLAIMED OR DECLARED ROADS: LENGTHS, 30th JUNE, 1954. 






























































° { Miles.) 
Class of Road. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. Total. 
(a) (a) 

bee ihat hlan os & = 6,528 3,849 93772 i ef 1,161 } é 
trunk roads”)... ze She 45229 140 | 3,17 19,032 
Ordinary main roads. "1 | a}ggq ff 9792 | 22.798 ‘ } 651 ; 

Total Matn Roads .. | 23,291 | 13,641 | 18,970 8,140 3,178 1,812 69,032 
Seeondary roads an aie 77 el 648 75232 186 8,143 
Developmental roads ae as 2,934 bs 246 11,331 50 14,56! 
Tourist roads e He 432 298 45 775 
Other roada Pe on - «+ |(B) 375 \(e) 888 (d) 92 1,355 

Total Other Roads Ei 3,011 807 2,080 18,563 373 24,834 

Grand Total ae -» | 26,302 | 14,448 | 21,050 8,140 | 21,741 2,185 93,866 

{a) AS at 30th June, 1953. (b) Forest roads. (c) Inchides mining access roads, 574 

miles; farmers’ roads, 312 miles; tourist tracks, 2 miles, {d) Subsidized roads, 


(ii) Composition of Roads. The following table represents an attempt to classify 
all the roads used for genera! traffic in Australia, at the Jatest dates available, according 
to States and Territories and to certain broad composition groups. The results are not 
entirely satisfactory, (i) becanse it is doubtful whether the whole of Australia is covered. 
(ii) because the dates of reference differ, and (iii) because the figures constituting eacb 
group are not wholly comparable for the States and Territories. It is hoped, however. 
despite these defects, that the table will provide an approxiniate and general idea of 
the main types of roads in Australia. 


The data in the table for the States are obtained from the State Government 
Statisticians, and are derived mainly from local government sources. Unincorporated 
areas in some States are probably excluded and the figures on the returns supplied by 
the local government authorities are in some cases of doubtful accuracy. Details of 
the composition of roads, as far as they are available, vary to such an extent that it 
is considered preferable to show here only major divisions. 
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Groups 1-4 as shown in the table include, respectively, the following types of 
composition :— 


1. Wood or Stone. Wood biocks ; stone paved. 


2. Concrete. Cement concrete; asphaltic concrete ; bituminous concrete; shcet 
asphalt on concrete base. 


3. Bituminous. Tar or bituminous macadam ; tar and bituminous surface seal ; 
surfaced water-bound macadam or gravel; bituminous or cement 
penetration. 


4. Macadam and Other. Water-bound macadam ; granite, limestone, and blast- 
furnace slag, water-bound ; water-bound gravel; gravel or crushed rock 4 
metalled (gravel or rubble); gravel, sand and hard loam pavements. 

Groups 5 and 6 include roads so-called mainly because they are used for general 
traffic, irrespective of their surfaces, prepared or otherwise. 

It will be noticed that some of the terms used above are practically synonymous. 
Such terms are. of course, not used by any one State, but are the classifications adopted 
by different States. 


For details of any particular State, see the respective paragraphs in the preceding 


pages. 
ALL ROADS USED FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC : LENGTHS. 



























































(Miles.) 
ye kd RO wae Foe ee —_ = 
N.S.W.] Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. W. Aust.} Tas. |N. Terr. | A.C,T. 
Som pores of 3oth 3oth 30th oth 30th goth 30th Total. 
: June. Sept., | June, une, 1954. June, June, June, 
1954. | 1948. | 1954. | 1953. (a) 1954. | 1954. | 1954. 
1. Wood or stone isa 62 ne 6 we és as es 68 
2. Concrete .. 605 352 100 605 as 20 Ms 3 1,685 
3. Bituminous... | 10,126 } 10,241 5,612 2,914 4,840 1,031 1,287 161 36,212 
4. Macadam and 
other «« | 43,342 | 28,418 | 12,744 | 16,829 | 15,822 9,079 164 167 124,565 
§. Formed only | 27,279 | 23,90t | 44,341 | 12,956 | 34,229 8,944 217 +) 
6. Cleared, or > 
natural sur- 1918 354,110 
face, only .. | 45,677 | 38,437 | 62,895 | 22,270 | 28,167 1 879 
Total .. [125,029 } 101,411 | 125,692 | 55,580 | 83,058 | 13,048 | 12,274 548 516,640 





(a) Municipalities, 31st October and Road Districts, 30th June. 


It will be seen from the foregoing table that a little more than one-quarter of the 
road lengths of Australia have actually been constructed, the remainder, for tho greater 
part, being in little more than the natural state. The percentages for each group are 
as follows :—Group 1,0.01; group 2, 0.33; group 3, 7.01; group 4, 24.11; groups 
5 and 6, 68.54. The percentage of constructed lengths to total length in eath State 
is as follows :—New South Wales, 42; Victoria, 39; Queensland, 15; South Australia, 
37; Western Australia, 25; Tasmania, 77; Northern Territory, 12; Australian Capital 
Territory, 60. Comparisons between the States should be made with caution, however, 
because, in addition to the defects enumerated at the beginning of this section, factors 
such as the area, physiography, density and distribution of population, nature of economic 
activity, other facilities for transport, etc., in each State must be taken into account. 


9. Summary of Expenditure on Roads and Bridges.—(i) General. In most States 
there are three classes of authorities—the State Government, the central road authority, 
and the numerous local government bodies. Most of these authorities may expend 
money either directly on road construction or indirectly by means of grants and mis- 
cellaneous payments to other authorities. Insufficient information is given in the 
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accounts of many authorities to permit the exclusion of these indirect payments which 
would, if included in the aggregate, duplicate the expenditure. In addition a number 
of authorities are not able to supply separate information concerning their expenditure 
on roads. For these reasons it has not been possible up to the present, to compile 
statistics of the aggregate expenditure on roads. 


The tro paragraphs following therefore represent only: (a) aggregate expenditure 
from the various State road funds referred to in the foregoing pages, and (b) loan fund 
expenditure by State Governments. Expenditure by local government bodies is not 
included. Paragraph 8., Finances, of § 2. Local Government Authorities, contains 
some particulars of local government revenue and expenditure on roads, streets and 
bridges (see pages 671 and 674). 


(ii) Aggregate Expenditure from State Road Funds. The following table shows 
expenditure on the construction and maintenance of roads, including payments to local 
government bodies, by each State during the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54, 
a8 summarized from the foregoing sections. Expenditure on administration, debt 
charges, Commonwealth defence works, payments to State consolidated revenues, and 
on plant and materials is not included. In some instances expenditure on works other 
than roads and bridges is included. Figures are not completely comparable as between 
States, and, in some States, as from year to year. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES: AGGREGATE EXPENDITURE FROM ROAD FUNDS. 
(£7000.) 








Sa aE 
Hie sane | N.8.W.(a) | Vietoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. te Aust, ; Tesmants | Total. 





~ pl 

















1939 | 2,339 2,405 '(b) 1,150 : 1,067 io) 250 10,468 
1950 - 3,185 3,212 | 2,067 1,872! . 791| 16,287 
1951 a2 5,362 4,380 | 2,174 2,628 1,277! 21,884 
1952 a3 5,836 6,650 | 3,048 3,034: 1,341! 28,455 
1953 .3 6,023 5,296 | 3,123 3,611! 1,503 { 28,441 
1954 €,686 51536 42405 3,002 | 2,061 33,195 
| 

(a) Exctudes Sydney Harbour Bridge. (b) Includes expenditure on plant. (¢) Year 

1939~40. 


The foregoing particulars do not represent the total expenditure on roads and bridges 
in each State. To obtain this information additions must be made on account of 
(a) State Government expenditure from revenue and loan through Departments or 
authorities other than the Central Road Authority and (6) local government expenditure 
from revenue and loan, while, on the other hand, allowances must be made for grants 
and miscellaneous payments to other authorities (see (i) above). 


(iii) State Net Loan Expenditure. In recent years, expenditure from State loan funds 
on roads and bridges has not been large, and it would appear, also, that a considerable 
proportion passes through the funds of the central road authorities and is therefore 
included in the figures of their financial operations in the foregoing sections. Gross 
loan expenditure by all State Governments during 1953-54 amounted to over £2,000,000, 
while net expenditure was about £350,000 less. Aggregate net loan expenditure on 
roads and bridges in each State to 30th June, 1954 amounted to the following approximate 
sums :—New South Wales, £22,000,000 ; Victoria, £18,000,000 ; Queensland, £11,000,000 ; 
South Australia, £5,000,000; Western Australia, £3,000,000; Tasmania, £8,000,000 ; 
total, £67,000,000. 
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§ 5. Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. 
Nots.—See also Chapter XI.—Water Conservation and Irrigation. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. The two largest domestic water supply and 
sewerage systems are controlled by statutory beards each consisting of a president 
and a vice-president appointed by the State Government and five members elected 
by local councils. These are (a) the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board, which administers the systems in the County of Cumberland, i.e., in Sydney 
and in the surrounding districts, and, in addition, has jurisdiction over territory 
extending along the South Coast beyond Wollongong to Lake Illawarra, and (5) the 
Hunter District Water Board, serving the Newcastle area. At Broken Hill a similar 
board includes a representative of the mining companies. Other systems, apart from 
irrigation projects and water storage systems administered by the State Government, 
are controlled by county, municipal and shire councils. 


(ii) Water Supply—to 30th June, 1954. (a) Metropolitan. The storage reservoirs 
of the metropolitan system, with a combined available capacity of 124,959 million 
gallons, drain catchment areas of 376 square miles (Upper Nepean, 347 square miles 
and Woronora, 29 square miles). Water is drawn also from the Warragamba River, 
with a catchment of 3,383 square miles. This system is being developed, and building 
has commenced on a dam to have an overall height of 415 feet (greatest depth of water 
340 feet) having a storage capacity of 460,000 million gallons and giving a net safe 
draught estimated at 263 million gallons per day and in addition 11 million gallons per 
day for riparian purposes. The existing temporary storage is supplied by a weir 50 feet 
high with a maximum storage of 579 million gallons. At 30th June, 1954 there were 
107 service reservoirs in use with a combined capacity of 545.6 million gallons. Rating 
for water for 1953-54 was 10d. in the £1 of assessed annual value and the charge for 
water measured by meters Is. 9d. per 1,000 gallons. 


(b) Newcastle. The water supply is drawn from two sources (1) the Chichester 
Reservoir, with a storage capacity of about 5,000 million gallons and draining a catchment 
of 76 square miles, and (2) the Tomago Sandbeds, which extend northerly along the coast 
towards Port Stephens. Service reservoirs and tanks distributed throughout the Water 
Supply District have a total storage capacity of 106 million gallons. Water rating for 
1953-54 was Is. 8d. in the £1 on assessed annual value. The price of water to domestic 
and industrial consumers is 28. per 1,000 gallons. 


(c) Water Supplied, ete. The following tables show, for the Sydney and Newcastle 
systems, the number of properties, the estimated population supplied, and other details 
for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 


WATER SUPPLY, SYDNEY(a) : SERVICES. 





Average Dally 











Improved aid aeiut Consumption. 
Toe emee| mated | ApeTeee | Con. Length | Number 
Year. Water Popu- Con. | Sumption Per Head of of 

Main lation sumption,| fF the Per of Esti- | Mains. Meters. 

avaitable,| Supplied. puion. “Year. Pro- mated 

perty. Popu- 

lation. 

No. Mill. gals.] Mill. gals.| Gallons. | Gallons. | Miles. 

1938-39 o% 350,161 | 1,466,000} 106.3 38,790 304 72.5 45539 126,754 
1949-50 ++ | 428,392 | 1,870,000 130.8 47,735 305 72.1 4,992 | 196,121 
1950-51 -- | 442,913 | 1,940,000; 138.9 50.689 314 71.6 $314 | 208,712 
1951-52 se 461,294 | 2,000,000; 155-9 57,069 338 80.0 5,252 227,850 
1952-53 .. | 478,598 | 2,032,000] 149.6 54,621 313 73.6 5,357 | 246,383 
3953-54 fe 496,025 | 2,009,000 163.9 59,810 330 79.2 5,502 270,230 








(a) Includes part of South Coast. 
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WATER SUPPLY, NEWCASTLE : SERVICES. 


' Average Daily 

















T 
' ! 
: 1 Supply. 
Brie. imaed Total x 
+ mai Average ‘otal Length 
Year, perties | Popu- |! Daily Supply 1 per aed hess of 
, Supplied.! lation Supply. | for Year. Pro- mate a Maine. 
: | Supplied. | perty. | Popu- 
1 lation. 
4 | ee ae eave : 
' No. Mill. gals.| Mill. gals.} Gallons. | Gallons. Miles. 
1938-39... ats a 48,370 | 193,480 11.9 45331 245 61.3 936 
1949-50... oe) + 63,289 | 247,992 19.6 7:176 310 79-3 1,215 
Ig5O-5I.. ei -» | 65,445 | 261,780 22.3 8,131 340 85.1 1,234 
1951-52... . -. | 67,122 | 268,488 25.1 144 373 93.1 1,257 
1952-53.- 333 -- | 69,244 | 276,976 23.9 8,719 345 86.3 1,262 
1953-54. se a 71,307 | 285,228 25.5 9,415 3538 90.4 1,284 











(iii) Sewerage and Drainage—to 30th June, 1954. (a) Metropolitan. Sydney and 
suburbs are served by 3 major sewerage systems and 5 minor systems consisting of 6 
outfalls discharging direct into the Pacific Ocean and 2 treatment works. A further 
treatment works is in course of construction near Kurnell and is designed to serve the 
whole of the Cronulla Peninsula. In addition 4 centres outside the metropolitan area 
(Camden, Campbelltown, Liverpool and Wollongong) are served by local treatment works. 


Stormwater drainage channels under the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board’s control at 30th June, 1954 were 175 mileslong. Sewerage rating for 1953-54 was 
104d. in the £1 of assessed annual value and drainage rating $d. in the £1. 


(6) Newcastle. The main sewerage system of the Newcastle area discharges into the 
Pacific Ocean at Merewether Gulf. In some of the outlying districts treatment works 
have been installed. 


Sewerage rates for 1953-54 were 18. 3d. in the £1 of assessed annual value and drainage 
rates (on certain areas served) 2d. in the £1. 


(c) Particulars of Services. The following table supplies, for the Metropolitan 
system, details of sewerage services and stormwater drains as at 30th June, 1939 and 
1950 to 1954. 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, METROPOLITAN(a) : SERVICES. 














| Improved 
Properties Estimated Length of 
At 30th June— ; for which Population Length of Stormwater 
j Sewer Served. Sewers. Channels. 
| Available. 
| No. | Miles. Miles. 
1939 .. 1 254,632 | 1,066,000 | 2,561 87 
| 
1950 ' 298,996 | 1,306,000 | 2,899 154 
1951 | 303,508 1,380,000 2,951 173 
1952 +. | 309,995 1,400,000 3,000 176 
1953 .- - ++ | 316,439 1,427,000 3,055 174 
1954 . a . 3245737 1,454,000 3,163 175 





{a) Includes part of South Coast. 


At 30th June, 1954, 47,497 premises had been connected to the Hunter District 
Water Board’s sewerage system (Newcastle area). The total length of sewers under 
the Board’s control was 633 miles, and the length of drains was 42 miles. 
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(iv) Finances, Sydney and Newcastle Systems. The following table shows the debt, 
revenue and expenditure of the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board 
and the Hunter District Water Board for each of tho services of water supply, sev craye 
and drainage during 1953-54 and for the three services combined during the years 1938-39 
and 1949-50 to 1952-53. 

WATER SUPPLY, SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, METROPOLITAN AND 


NEWCASTLE : FINANCES. 



































(£.) 
Expenditure. 
Capital 
Debt at Surplus( +) 
Year. 3oth Revenue. | workin e Interest Debt or 
June. Expenses. riches Redemp- Total. Deficit — ). 
(a) ange. tion. 
MerTRoporitan.(b) 
! 
1953-54— | 
Water .. 57:708,754| 4,874,646 | 2.487.731 | 1,965,890 404.403 } 4,858,024 [+ 16,622 
Sewerage, . «+ | 25,525,737] 2,875,320 | 1,785,672 872,124 186,436 | 2,844,232 ]+ 31,088 
Drainage ++ J@ 1,240,460} 141,050 92,422 39,990 - 75,795 140,308 | + Faz 
Total, 1953~54 | 84-474,951) 7,891,016 | 4,365.926 | 2,878,004 | 598.634 | 7,842,564 |+ 48,452 
1952-53 | 77,117,666] 6,672,577 | 3,494,464 } 2,618,630 | 554,435 | 6,667,529 | + 5,048 
1951~52 | 70,670,899; 6,199,094 | 3,313,807 | 2,343,923 | 540,600 | 6,198,410 | + 684 
1950~51 | 64,350,326) 5,410,687 | 2,740,286 | 2,190,333 | 475,552 | $406,171 |+ 4,516 
1949-50 | 59,918,417] 5,051,876 | 2,488,623 | 2,092,890 | 435,660 | 5,017,173 {+ 34,703 


1938-39 | 43,769,741 2926,694 | 957,422 | 1,727,708 241,564 | 2,926,694 




















NEWCASTLE. 

1953-54— i 
Water .. +» | 7,358,708] 877,978 584,730 228,860 46,470 860,060 [+ 17,915 
Sewerage. . .. | 2,970,690] 341,513 224,353 98,226 18,664 341,243 [+ 270 
Drainage . 169,619} 25.053 18,938 5.542 1,273 |___25,753 + ____200_ 

Total, 1953-54 | 10,430,017] 1,245,444 | 828,021 | 332,628 | 66,407 + 1,227,056 + 18,388 

1952-53 | 9,431,309] 1,119.775 | 726,137 | 294,769 595747 | 1,080,653 )+ 39,122 
1951-52 | 8,794,710] 858,729 | §72,382 } 278,211 55,888 | 906,481 |— 47,752 
1950-51 | 8,139.512| 765,790 | 442,239 | 275,875 52,479 | 770,593 |— 4,803 
1949-50 | 7,767,566} 695,548 | 359,508 } 285,145 50;766 { 695,419 | + 129 
1938-39 4:574,880 385,732 167,620 188,185 20,886 376,691 |+ 9,041 
(a) Tncludes provision for renewals, Jong service leave, loss on exchange, etc. (b) Includes part 
of South Coast. (c) Excludes non-interest bearing capita] in respect of stormwater drains transferred 


from Public Works Department—£2,199.223 at 30th June, 1954. 


(v) Country Water Supply and Sewerage Systems. At 31st December, 1952, country 
water supply services were conducted or under construction by 64 municipalities, 60 
shires and 4 county councils, and country sewerage services by 58 municipalities and 18 
shires. The capital indebtedness of these schemes was £12,674,357 at 31st December, 
1952, namely, £8,773,311 for water and £3,901,046 for sewerage. Of the foregoing 
amounts, Government advances amounted to £419,589. Debt of the municipalities 
amounted to £7,599,338, shires to £2,557,849 and county councils to £2,517,170. 
Aggregate income and expenditure, respectively, amounted to £2,378,626 and £1,688,177 
in 1952. 


(vi) Other Water Supply and Sewerage Systems. The water supply and sewerage 
services for Broken Hill are operated by a statutory board, the Broken Hill Water Board. 
Its capital indebtedness at 31st December, 1953 was £2,810,946. In 1953 income 
(excluding subsidies, State Government £101,279 and Mining Companies £286,217) 
amounted to £164,504 and expenditure (excluding debt redemption £119,627) amounted 
to £428,362. 
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The following country water supply systems—South-West Tablelands, Junee and 
Fish River—are administered by the Department of Public Works. These supply water 
in bulk to municipalities and shires, the Railways Department, and other large consumers ; 
only a stall quantity is soll directly to private consumers. The capital indebtedness 
of these systems was £2,831,560 at 31st Decemker, 1953. 


There are also the Mulwala Watcr Supply and Sewerage Service constructed as an 
urgent war-time work for the Commonwealth, and the Bethungra Water Supply System 
administered by the Department of Public Works in conjunction with the Junee supply. 


2. Victoria.—{i) Afelbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works—to 30th June, 1954. 
(a) General, The Board was established by Act of Parliament on 20th December, 
1890 and entered upon its duties on 18th March, 1891. It consists of 50 members, 
including the chairman, who is elected every four years by the other members. The other 
49 members, who are called commissioners, are from time to time elected by the councils 
of the municipal districts wholly or partly within the metropolis. The princip1l functions 
of the Board are to control and manage the metropolitan water supply system; to 
provide the metropolis with an efficient system of main and general sewerage; to deal 
with main drains and main drainage works; and to control and manage the rivers, 
creeks and watercourses within the metropolis. 


(b) Water Supply. There are five storage reservoirs serving the metropolitan area— 
Yan Yean, 7,234 million gallons (available for consumption, 6,605 million gallons) ; 
Toorourrong, 60 million gallons; Maroondah, 6,274 million gallons (4,855 million 
gallons); O’Shannassy, 930 million gallons ; Silvan, 8,853 million gallons (8,823 million 
gallons) ; total 23,351 million gallons (21,273 million gallons). Service reservoirs number 
25, with a total capacity of 262 million gallons. Two major projects are under 
construction. One is an 18 mile conduit to carry water from the Silvan Reservoir 
to the existing Mt. Waverley service reservoir and to a new service reservoir which is 
to be built south of Glen Waverley and which when completed will be capable of supplying 
an additional 110 million gallons a day. The other project, which was approved by the 
Board in 1946, consists of a dam, 293 feet high, which will impound 44,000 million gallons 
of water, on the River Yarra, immediately upstream from the confluence of the Yarra 
and Doctors Creek, and work on the project is proceeding. This work is estimated 
to cost £12,628,000, 


The water rate levied by the Board in 1953-54 was 8d. in the £1 on the net annual 
value of the property served, and from 1st July, 1953, the charge for water supplied 
by measure in excess of the quantity which, at 1s. per 1,000 gallons, would produce an 
amount equal to the water rate payable on the property, was increased from 12 3d. to 
ts. 6d. The following table shows particulars of Mclbourne metropolitan water supply 
services for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


WATER SUPPLY, MELBOURNE : SERVICES. 


Average Dally 'TLenath of! 











! Consumption. A 
; que- 
Number | _Fsti- | Average | Total jt arets, S 
of mated Daily | Con Per Head) cte.,” | Number 
Year. Touses | Popu- Con- sumption of Esti- | Mains iv 
lation = for the Per i Meters. 
Supplicd. Supplied suraption. Year. louse. mated and 
emppiee: ars Popu- | Retieu- 
1 lation. ' lation. 
_ Mill. gals. Mill. gals.; Gallons. { Gallons. |” Miles. | 
1938-39 ee 285,408 | 1,133,00¢ 66.9 °° 24,408 234 59.0 3.234 | 189,617 
1949-50 ee 342.742 | 1,363,000 QI.7 H 33-458 267 67.3 3,875 | 229.238 
1950-51 ae 354,415 1.409.000 102.0 37.225 288 72.4 3.966 236.883 
1951-52 we 364,248 | 1,488,000 107.4 : 39,203 295 | 74.2 } 4,075 | 256.462 
1952-53 «+ | 378,439 1,505,000 102.6 | 37,471 271 | 68.2, 4,134 | 264,916 
1953-54 . 390,035 | 1,551,0cc: 110.65 40,354 25; , 71.3 $213 4 265,395 


| 








4032/55.—22 
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(c) Sewerage and Drainage. Particulars of sewerage and drainage services for 
1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown below. The rate levied in 1953-54 in respect 
of sewerage was is. Id, in the £1 on the net annual value of the property served. The 
drainage rate was Id. in the £1. 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, MELBOURNE : SERVICES. 








a 
} { Average Daily 














Number | _ESth Pumping. 
of en Total Length | Len 
Houses |}, +p Average | Sewage tS gth 
Year. for which for whieh Daily Pumped pith ras Sewers. Main 
evel Sewers | Pumping. for Be a mated ete. Drains. 
oe eh are | : | Popu- 
Provided. abba lation. 
Mill. gals.) Mill. gals.} Gallons. | Gallons. | Miles. Miles. 
1938-39 % 269,411] 1,070,000) 48.2 17,601 179.0 45.1 2,586 97 
1949-50 «. | 320,006 | 1,272,000 66.4 24,251 207.5 52.2 2,880 126 
1950~5K ae 321,548 | 1,278,000 67.1 24,491 208.7 52.5 2,927 128 
IQ5I-52 Pe 329,872 | 1,311,000, 67.1 24.490 203.4 51.2 2,953 128 
952-53 ae 338,314 | 1,345,000) 73-1 26,692 216.1 54.3 2,989 331 
1953-54 . 345.370 | 1,373,c00 70.1 25,599 203.0 51.1 3,019 134 





The metropolitan sewerage system consists of the Main system (serving an area of 
67,433 acres) and three subsidiary systems—the Sunshine system (serving an area of 
941 acres), the Kew system (serving an area of 103 acres) and the South-eastern system 
(serving an area of 2,292 acres in Cheltenham, Parkdale, Mentone and Mordialloc). The 
Metropolitan Sewage Farm, 26,073 acres in extent and situated about 24 miles south-west 
of Melbourne beyond the township of Werribee, serves to purify and dispose of approxi- 
mately 95 per cent. of the sewage flow of the metropolis before its discharge into Port 
Phillip Bay. The total capital cost (less depreciation) of the Farm to 30th June, 1954 
was £2,608,337. Revenue during 1953-54 amounted to £87,833, cost of sewage disposal 
£185,525, trading expenses £84,770, interest £102,872, and net cost of sewerage puri- 
fication £285,334. These financial particulars are included in the sewerage items of 
the summary below. ; 


(d) Finances. The following table provides a summary, for the year 1953-54 of 
the financial operations of the three services conducted by the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works. 


MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS: FINANCES, 1953-54. 






















(£.) 
Expenditure. 
Capital 
Sarvids: ete Cost at Re y Surplus( +) 
ear eu. venue, or 
a 30th es Interest Debt A 
June. Working and “Redemp- | Total. | Deficit —). 
(a) Expenses. | wychange.| tion. 
Water .. «. | 25,564,254! 2,271,269 924,326 965,799 o 1,890,125 | + 381,144 
Sewerage... ++ | 20,815,248] 2,205,331 | 977,764 | 828,299 . 1,806,063 | + 459,268 
Drainage .. | 3,776,765] 175,933 78,889 | 116,632 “ 195,521 |~ 19,588 
General (6) “ “ 333,557 . 106,796 | __ 439,948 | ~ 439,948 
Total ++ | $0,150,227, 4,712,533 | 2,314,131 | 1,910,730 106,796 | 4,331,657 | + 350,876 





{a) Includes depreciation, £4¢8.031. Total loan indebtedness—195 3-54, £44,595,570 5 (b) Stata- 
tory and general expenditure not distributed over Services. 
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The following table shows the finencia] operations of the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Board of Works (zll services combined) for the years 1938-39 and 1939-50 to 1953-54:— 
MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS: FINANCES. 











(£.) 
Expenditure. 
! Capital > 
7 | Cont at Surpins{+) 
eat: ; gaty { Mevenue. Interest Debt tt 
iy TF otek. s it{ — 
{ June. Sans and Relemp- | ‘Total. Deficit( —). 
| peoses. | Exchange.| — tion. 
( — pany —=, fee 
938-39 .. a 27,598,603, 2,214,295 , 762,558 | 1,316,603 64,269 | 2,143,430 {+ 70,865 
1949-50 .. 36,453,892 2,924,329 | 1,616,903 | 1,324,342 73.785 | 3.015.030 |— 90,701 
1950-51 .. 39,244,030 3.278.641 1 1,782,356 \ 1,422,196 81.607 | 3.286,159 |- 7,318 
£951 -§2 .. 43,106,705 3,£90,571 2,011,265  1.549,009 92 398 | 3.953.672 [— 63,101 
1952-53 -- 46,713,093 3.862.048 i 2.230.431 | 1,691,613 101.564 | 4,023.60% |— 161.560 
{953-54 -. 90,150,227 4.712.533 | 2,314,13L  1,910.730 106,796 | 4.331,057 [4+ 354.076 








(ii) Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust. (a) General. The Geelong Waterworks 
and Sewerage Trust was constituted in 1908 and reconstituted under the Geelong Water- 
works and Sewerage Act in 1910. It was further reconstituted in Septemher, 1950 to 
include a Government nominee (Chairman) and provision was made for a commissioner 
to be elected by the ratepayers of the Shire of Corio, making a total! of seven commissioners 
instead of five as formerly. The amount of loan money which may be raised is limited 
to £1,500,000 for water supply undertakings, £1,250,000 for sewerage undertakings, and 
£270,000 for sewerage installation to properties under the deferred payment system. 
The population supplied is estimated by the Trust at 72,100. This and other general 
information relates to 30th June, 1954. 

(b) Water Supply. The catchment area is about 16,000 acres. ‘here are five 
storage reservoirs and nine service basins whose total storage capacity is 2,746 million 
gallons. The length of water mains and reticulation is 399 miles. In addition, the 
State Rivers and Water Supply Commission has made available a supplementary supply 
of a minimum quantity of 545 million gallons of water per annum from the Bellarine 
Peninsula System. The total expenditure on water supply to 30th June, 1954 was 
£1,333,712. Expenditure for 1953-54 comprised £73,275 for working expenses and 
£69,653 for interest, redemption and reserves, while revenue amounted to £155,881. 
The sinking fund appropriations at June, 1954 amounted to £142,433. The replacement 
and contingencies reserve amounted to £209,175. There is a water rate of 18. 5d. in 
the £1 (with minima of 58. for unbuilt-on Jand and £1 for tenements) on the net annual 
value of ratable properties. 

(c) Sewerage Works, The sewerage scheme consists of a main outfall sewer to the 
ocean at Black Rock, about 9 miles from Geelong, and 186 miles of main and reticulation 
sewers. ‘The sewerage area is 10,219 acres, and the number of buildings within the 
sewered areas is 15,789 of which 15,777 have been connected. The total expenditure 
to 3oth June, 1954 on sewerage works was £980,414, and on the cost of sewerage in- 
stallation under deferred payment conditions £260,349 of which £1,809 was outstanding. 
The revenue in 1953-54 amounted to £99,089 and the expenditure comprised £40,064 
on working expenses and £50,165 on interest, redemption and reserves. Sinking fund 
appropriations at June, 1954 were £122,080. Replacement and contingencies reserve 
amounted to £199,295. A general rate of 1s. 4d. in the £1 is levied on the net annual 
value of ratable properties. ; 


(iii) The Ballarat Water Commission and the Ballarat Sewerage Authority. (a) General. 
The Ballarat Water Commission was constituted on ist July, 1880, and the Ballarat 
Sewerage Authority on 30th November, 1920. The members of the Water Commission 
constitute the Sewerage Authority. The Commissioners number eight, three (one of 
whom is chairman) being appointed by the Government, four being elected by the 
Council of the City of Ballaarat and one being elected by the Councils of the Borough 
of Sebastopol! and the Shires of Ballarat, Bungaree, Bunninyong and Grenville. General 
and financial information given herein relates to the year ended 31st December, 1954. 
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(b) Water Supply. The Water Supply District embraces an area of about 65 square 
miles, containing a population of about 50,000. The total storage capacity of the seven 
reservoirs is 5,563 million gallons and the catchment area is 18,695 acres. 


The capital cost of construction of the waterworks was £2,068,695 to 31st December, 
1954. The liabilities amounted to £1,122,292 at 31st December, 1954 including loans 
due to the Government totalling £1,072,443. The revenue for the year 1954 was 
£129,684. Working expenses during 1954 amounted to £77,346 and interest and other 
charges to £53,692. A rate of 1s. 2d. in the £1 is levied on the net annual value of all 
ratable properties, with a minimum of £1 per annum for land on which there is a building 
or water supply. 


(c) Sewerage. The Ballarat sewerage district embraces the City of Ballaarat and 
parts of the Shires of Ballarat and Bungaree and the Borough of Sebastopol. Work 
was commenced in 1922 and up to 31st December, 1954 the Authority had constructed 
a disposals works, a nightsoil depot, an ejector station and more than 100 miles of 
sewers. The capital cost of sewerage construction works to 31st December, 1954 was 
£668,027. The method of sewage disposal is by sedimentation, oxidation and sludge 
digestion. One hundred and thirty-nine sewered areas had been declared as at 31st 
December, 1954. Assessments in the sewerage district numbered 15,023, while those 
in sewered areas numbered 11,557. There were 10,027 buildings connected. 


The scheme is financed by debenture-issue loans from various financial} institutions. 
The liabilities on account of loans secured for construction at 31st December, 1954, 
amounted to £537,788, redemption payments at that date totalling £203,830. An 
expenditure of £157,122 was incurred for house connexions, the whole of which has 
been redeemed. Revenue during 1954 amounted to £65,851 and expenditure, including 
£29,799 on interest and redemption, to £63,293. 


A sewerage rate of 1s. 4d. in the £1, with a minimum rate of £2 4s., is levied on 
the net annual value of any ratable sewered property on which there is a building and 
£1 on any ratable sewered property on which there is no building. 


(iv) Other Sewerage Authorities. At 30th June, 1954, 60 sewerage authorities had been 
constituted under the provisions of the Sewerage Districts Acts in districts outside the 
areas under the control of the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust, and systems were in operation in 30 districte 
(including five partly operating) serving a population of 229,050 persons. 


In addition, sewerage authorities were constituted in a further 30 districts at this 
date, but their operations had either been suspended or had not commenced. 


(v) Water Supply in Country Towns and Districts. Most of the country waterworks 
are controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, but in some instances 
the control is by waterworks trusts or by municipal corporations. 


The waterworks controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission 
at 30th June, 1954, included 37 large reservoirs and 241 subsidiary reservoirs and service 
basins with a total storage capacity of 661,785 million gallons (2,430,8co acre feet). 
Length of channels was 15,027 miles (irrigation, 4,884 miles, domestic and stock &,049 
miles, drainage and flood protection, 2,094 miles) and of pipe lines 1,224 miles. The 
quantity of water delivered to water users during 1953-54 Was 1,011,556 acre feet. 
The Commission administered 65 rural districts during 1953-54 (29 irrigation districts, 
31 waterworks districts, 4 flood protection districts and 1 drainage district), and the 
reticulated pipe supplies for domestic and industrial purposes in 130 urban districts, 
In addition, 127 urban districts were administered by waterworks trusts and 16 by 
local governing bodies. The population served in these groups of urban districts 
numbered, respectively, 175,310, 339,270 and 100,510 persons. The table below is a 
summary of the Commission’s finances for operations in districts under its control for 


the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 
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STATE RIVERS AND WATER SUPPLY COMMISSION, VICTORIA: FINANCES.(a) 
(£.) 


Total | Payments. 


Loan 

Capital ——_— += 
Year. Expen- Receipts. | { 

diture | Operating | 

to 30th =; Expenses. 

June. 





( 

t | Debt 
on ay oe Deprecia- Redemp: Total. 

Allotted. . tion. 
1938-39 .. | 24,223,037} 560,680 476,085) 145,105 
1949-50 .+ | 35,041,827) 1,433,561] 1 519,659, 38,117 
1950-51 .. | 41,3178,382| 1,592,333} 1,810, 264! 37,950; 
1951-52 .. | 51,082,707) 1,871,810, 2 292,995] 47/547 1,497} 2,434,612 
1952-53 -- | 57,464,776} 1,989,289 2,669,419 26,555 3,284! 2,789,282 
1953-54 .» | 65,143,250, 2,412, 382| 2 "717,862 75,101 5,181| 2,888,760 


(a) Excludes waterworks and river improvement trusts and local governing bodies. 


4922] 653,665 
3,055, 1,627,272 
1,383] 1,947,022 








The total loan capital expenditure of waterworks and river improvement trusts 
and local governing bodies at 30th June, 1954 was £8,767,113, making a grand total 
of £73,910,363 when added to the figure for works under the control of the Commission. 
The net loan capital after redemption payments of £2,115,292 was £71,795,071. 


The financial operations of the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission form 
part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund, but are included in this section for convenience. 
The major proportion of the interest payable is borne by the State and is additiona) 
to that shown above. The net expenditure borne by the State during 1953-54 was 
£3,052,155. 


3. Queensland.—{i) Brisbane City Council—to 30th June, 1954. (a) General. This 
organization conducts the water supply and sewerage syatems of the City of 
Brishane. Prior to 1928, water and sewerage activities had been controlled by the 
Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board, but were then absorbed by the Brisbane City 
Council, which also supplies, in bulk, the whole of the water used by the City of Ipswich 
and the Town of Redcliffe. 


(b) Water Supply. Water storage facilities comprise the following (available 
capacities are shown in parentheses) :—Somerset Reservoir, 200,000 million gallons 
(5§,000 million gallons); Lake Manchester, 5,806 million gallons (5,725 million gallons) ; 
Brisbane River, 543 million gallons (484 million gallons); Pure Water Reservoir, Holt’s 
Hill, 8.3 million gallons (8.3 million gallons); Enoggera Reservoir, 1,000 million gallons 
(600 million gallons); Gold Creek Reservoir, 407 million gallons (400 million gallons). 
There are eleven service reservoirs with a capacity of approximately 36.6 million gallons. 
The Somerset reservoir is under the control of Stanley River Works Board and is a 
dual purpose project with a designed total holding capacity of 200.000 million gallons, 
55,000 million gallons to be for water storage and 145,000 million gallons for flood 
mitigation. Water rating at 30th June, 1954 was 34d. in the £1 of unimproved capital 
value for improved properties. and 2d. in the £1 for vacant lands, with a minimum of 
£3 10s. and £2 6s. 8d. respectively. The following table is a summary of operations 
of the complete Brisbane City Council system (metropolitan area, Ipswich and Redcliffe) 
for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 


WATER SUPPLY, BRISBANE(a) : SERVICES. 








Average Daily 
Consumption. Length 
Esti- Ave: Total of 
Services | mated ee Con- PerHeaa| Teak | Namber 
Year. Con- Popu- any | sumption of Es sth | and of 
nected. | lation ‘oi for the Per ted | Retieu- | Meters. 
Supplied. | SUP om Year. | Service. Papi: | lation 
| lation. | Mains. f 
os Stes fase fi a 
| [Sail pais. gals. Mill. gals.' Gallons. | Gallons. |” Miles. 
1938-39 -+ | 81,389 | 345,903 15.9 5,791 195 45.9} 1,269 ! 
1949-50 ++} 111,363 | 445,897 26.1 9.540 235 58.6 1,376 | 52,807 
1950-51 .. | 137,904 | 472.145 27.91 10.193 237 60.8 1,429 | 52,697 
1951-52 «+ | 124,992 | 489,266 32.4 11,860 259 66.2 1,479 52,496 
1952-53 ++ | 131,895 | 516,186 31.5 11,476 239 61.0 1,535 52,360 
1953~54 «+ | 139,172 1 544.383 33.9 12,379 244 62.3 1,581 51,976 


(a) Includes Ipswich and Redcliffe. (6) Not available. 
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(c) Sewerage. The sewage treatment works are situated at Luggage Point on the 
north bank at the entrance to the Brishane River. The treatment plan is the activated 
sludge system, but this has not been put into operation. and since the commencement 
of pumping operations in 1923 a sedimentation plant only has been used. Sewerage 
rating at 30th June, 1954 was 24d. in the £1 of unimproved capital value for improved 
properties, and 2d. in the £1 for vacant lands, with a minimum of £3 15s. and £3 56. 
respectively. The following table is a summary of operations of the Brisbane sewerage 
scheme for the years 1938--39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 








SEWERAGE, BRISBANE : SERVICES. 
1 

Total Length 

; Estimated ' fi f Main, 

Year. ea Population | Pare “Branch, 
Feed.” | forthe ear, |Reieltion, 

Svan gals. | Miles. 

1938-39 33,248 | 149.616 (a) 484 
1949-50 46,330 | 189,953 ; 4:967 590 
1950-51 47,808 196,013, 5.351 608 
1951-52 49,368 197,472 , 4,663 615 
1952-53 50,653 202,612 4,791 630 
1953-54 51,832 | 207,328 | 4868 647 





(a) Not available. 


(d) Finances. The following table shows particulars of the finances of the water 
supply and sewerage undertakings of the Brisbane City Council for the years 1938-39 
and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE, BRISBANE : FINANCES. 














(£.) 
Gross ; Expenditure. noe 
‘apita ; urplus( + 
Service and Year. Cost at | Revenue. Working eee gan 
goth ‘expensed, tion. ate: Total. | Deficit( —). 
June. | Charges. 
Water Supply = =| 
1938-39 . 4,849,732| 606,244 | 129,219 | 280,827 | 422,366 |+ 183,878 
1949-50 .. 7,579;:798) 866,366 | 353,805 | 276,796 | 700,237 |+ 166,129 
1950-51 .. 8,116,654} 926,954 | 383,700 | 333.210 | 805.903 |+ 121,051 
1951-52 .. 8,915,401 {1,036,944 | 494,136 | 347,000 | 979,916 |+ 57,028 
1952-53 -- 9,861 885 1,280,390 | 587,695 | 403,349 |1,164,278 |+ 116,112 
1953-54 -- 10,672,306/1,326,644 | 640,838 | 434,073 {1,237,040 |+ 89,604 
Sewerage— | 
1938-39 .- 5,992,936) 240,963 | 52,792 | 403,386 | 485,974 |— 245,011 
1949-50 .. 8,117,835| 412,833 | 87,100 | 264,972 | 379,209 |4+ 33,534 
1950-51 .. 8,821,671] 483,854 | 105,928 | 313,308 | 472,745 |+ I1,109 
1951-52 -. 9,794,052] 499,935 | 127,417 | 302,252 | 467,774 |+ 32,161 
1952-53 «+ 10,863,167] 591,584 | 171,614 | 330,642 | 564,704 |+ 26,880 
1953-54 -- 11,898,902| 603,141 | 163,397 | 349,602 | 552,651 |+ 50,490 





(ii) Country Towns. 


(a) Water Supply. 


In addition to the City of Brisbane there 
were, at 30th June, 1953, 107 cities and towns in Queensland provided with water supply 
systems controlled by municipal and shire councils. 


(b) Sewerage Systems. At 30th June, 1953, there were 13 cities and towns outside 


the metropolitan area—Bundaberg, Charleville, Cunnamulla, Goondiwindi, Hughenden, 
Ipswich, Mackay, Maryborough, Quilpie, Rockhampton, Toowoomba, Townsville and 
Warwick—with sewerage systems. Sewerage systems were in course of construction 
at Mt. Isa, Dalby, Barcaldine and Longreach. 
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(c) Finances. The receipts (other than loan) of water undertakings controlled by 
the cities and towns r-ferred to above amounted to £2,880,173 in 1952-53. Expenditure 
amounted to £2.699,087, including £270,024 for debt charges. In addition, loan expendi- 
ture amounted to £1,466,640. 


Finances of sewerage undertakings are incorporated in council general funds and 
are not available separately. 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems in this 
State were constructed and ere maintained by the Engineering and Waiter Supply 
Department under the control of the Minister of Works. The works controlled comprise 
the Adelaide, Barossa, Baroota Creek, Beetaloo, Bundaleer, Tod River, Warren and other 
country water districts systems, the Morgan-Whyalla water supply system, the Adelaide 
metropolitan sewerage system, the Murray Kiver Weirs, water conservation, and the 
Metropolitan Flood Waters Scheme. 


(ii) South Australian Waterworks. (a) Services. The table hereunder shows 
particulars of the area, capacity. etc. of combined metropolitan and country waterworks 
for the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1954-55 :— 

WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : SERVICES. 














\ Assessments.(a) Area Capacity \ 

Year. - | annnal of Districts mesrpvoha: | grad ! a aid " 
- s ii Ma: T3, 
Number. Value. ig ae Tanks, ete. | 
£ Acres. | Mill. gals. | Miles. 

1938-39 185,625 | 6,302,445 | 11,857,968} 23,814 6,384 97,074 
1950-51 st | 216,989 | 8,556,078 | 11,968,452 23,943 | 7,203 109,433 
1951-52 os 227,082 ‘12,202,222 | 11,974,297 23,984 7,368 114,222 
1952-53 ++ | 234,269 '13,366,875 | 11,976,503} 24,009 7.478 | 119,349 
1953-54 +» | 2375742 .14,319,989 | 11,985,353} 24,013 7555 | 125,144 
1954-55 239,389 15,307,092 | 12,100,784] 24,014 7,700 | 134,058 


(a) Excludes Morgan-Whyalla Water Supply—water sold by meagure. 


(b) Finances. Figures for 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1954-55 are shown in the 


following table. 
WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : FINANCES. 





Fae (£.) es 
Expenditure. 
Ye Capital at R I t and Defici 
ear. apital a eventte, Worki nterest an eficit. 
zoth June. Ex nea: eaterion! Total. 

1938-39 14,649,052 654,688 | 242,528 651,972 ~ 894,500 239,812 
1950-51 22,591,460| 1,098,360 | 1,068,102 720,250 | 1,788,352 689,992 
1951-52 25,718,681] 1,301,075 | 1,279,742 747,386 | 2,027,128 726,053 
1952-53 28,573,826] 1,415,713 | 1,377,212 789,517 | 2,166,729 751,016 
1953-54 32,156,877] 1,505,690 | 1,424,169 | 883,876 | 2,308,045 | 802,355 
1954-55 37,353,231| 1,725,017 | 1,855,026 | 1,095,914 | 2,950,940 | 1,225,923 





(iii) Adelaide Waterworks. At 30th June, 1954 the Adelaide waterworks supplied 
a district of 144,711 acres. The capacity of its five reservoirs was 14,469 million gallons 
and there were 1,886 miles of mains. 


The piping of River Murray water to Adelaide was completed in November, 1954. 
This waver supplements the Metropolitan and Warren system areas and serves country 
areas en route. Another major project—the construction of a large reservoir on the 
South Para River—is still under construction but is nearing completion. This reservoir 
will provide additional storage to serve the lower northern areas of the State and will 
make some additional provision for the metropolitan area. The capacity of this new 
reservoir will be about 10,000 million gallons. 
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Particulars of finances for the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1954-55 are shown 
below :— 


ADELAIDE WATERWORKS : FINANCES. 








(£.) 
Expenditure. 
Y Ort Surplus (+) 
ed at 30th Revenue. Working | Interest and a Tp efleit aa 
ae Expenses. Redemption! as 
1938-39 «+ | 4,676,£10 446,459 111,347 202,279 313,626 |+ 132,833 
1950-51 -+ | 7,814,093 680,275 400,600 230,821 631,421 |+ 48,854 
1951-52 ++ |¥0,101,923°) 860,492 | 507.444 | 260,752 | 768,196 |+ 92,296 
1952-53 .- |11,849,046 908,177 534,074 313,252 847,326 |-+ 60,851 
1953-54 ++ [14,438,595 | 968,575 | 614,308 | 377,909 | 992,217 |— 23,642 
1954-55 ++ (87,922,472 | 1,078,614 | 939,317 | 511,127 | 1,450,444 |[— 371,830 








(iv) Adelaide Metropolitan Sewerage. The Adelaide metropolitan sewerage system, 
comprising the Adelaide, Glenelg and Port Adelaide areas, with drainage areas of 100 
square miles in all, includes a sewage farm, and treatment works at Glenelg and Port 
Adelaide. The total quantity of sewage pumped by the various stations was 4,665 
million gallons during 1954-55. Other particulars for 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1954-55 
are shown hereunder :— 


ADELAIDE METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE : SUMMARY. 











Expenditure, 
Invested 
Length | Number g Surp! 
Year. a of Con- gach Revenue. nae arras 
Sewers.) nexions. Te, Working Debt Total. | Deficit (—). 
Expenses. Redemp- 
tion. 
Miles. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1938-39 .. 923| 80,745] 3,361,034] 268,880] 77,023} 150,273] 227,296/+ 41,584 
1950-51 .. | 3,133} 107.634] 4,855,351] 371,835} 255,009] 160.253] 415,262/— 43,427 
1951-52 -. | 1,163) 113,432] £,372,988) 515,303] 358,002] 161,780] 519,782|— 4,479 
1952-53 +. | 1,206] 120,510] 5,860,255] 551,843} 399,327] 162,015} 561,342/— 9.499 
1953-54 -- | I,244| 126,375] 6,325,084] 601,253} 440,028) 179,435] 619,463 — 18,210 
1954-55 ++ | 15292) 131,932| 6,.974,042| 641,194| 468,969! 205,594] 674,563,— 33,369 


(v) Country Water Supply. Water district systems outside Adelaide at 30th June, 
1955 comprised an area of 11,956,073 acres, and the capacity of the reservoirs was 9,545 
million gallons, These figures exclude the Morgan-Whyalla supply system, which 
obtains its water from the River Murray. The storage tanks of this system had a 
capacity of 44 million gallons. 


The Uley-Wanilla sub-artesian basin has been utilised to augment the Tod River 
District supplies. Pumping began in 1947. In 1954-55 nine bores were in operation 
and 379 million gallons were pumped from the basin to meet the needs of Port Lincoln 
At 30th June, 1955, £5,014,866 had been invested in the Tod River District. 


Construction work is proceeding on the scheme to reticulate water to Yorke Peninsula. 
The section of the new 20 inch to 26 inch steel main between Bundaleer Reservoir and 
Bute has been completed and is in service. 
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The following table gives financial information on country waterworks for 1938~39 


and 1950-51 to 1954 55 :— 
COUNTRY WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA : FINANCES.(a) 





(£.) 
Invested Expenditure. 
Year. etn Revenue. ee. : | Deficit. 

June. | Expenses. Interest. Total. I 
1938-39 +. | 10,015,613) 207,569 | 130,523 | 449,001 | 580,214 372,045 
1950-51 .. | 12,289,918) 319,396 647,994 407,810 1,055,804 736.408 
1951-52 «+ | 13,123,855] 339,155 727174 405,334 | 1,132,508 793+353 
1952-53 +» | 14,018,673 407,944 7572727 394,750 ; 1,152,477 744533 
1953-54 ++ | 17,718,282 630,466 | 903,212 | 505,957 | 1,409,179 778,713 
1954-55 ++ | 19,430,757 646,493 | 915,709 | 584,787 1,500,496 854,093 





(a) Excludes Morgan-Whyalla system, 


(vi) Dforgan-Whyalla Water Supply Scheme. This scheme, which involved the 
laying of 223 miles of main, was officially opened on 31st March, 1944, the capital invested 
to 30th June, 1955 being £2,577,469 Particulars of this scheme, where applicable, are 
included in the tables of the combined waterworks in (ii) above. During 1954-55 the 
water used from the system between Hanson and Whyalla amounted to 1,264 million 
gallons. Revenue for the year 1954-55 was £173,880, working expenses, etc. £155,195, 
interest charges, £82,200 and deficit, £63,515. Corresponding figures for 1953-54 were 
respectively, £203,889, £160,721, £81,674 and £38,506. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems of 
Western Australia are principally under the management of Government Departments, 
and are divided into the following categories :——(a) Metrupolitan Water Supply, Sewerage 
and Drainage, covering Perth, Fremantle, Claremont, Guildford, Midland Junction and 
Armadale District ; (6) Country Areas (previously Goldfields) Water Supply ; (c) Water 
Supply of other towns, etc.; (d@) Agricultural Water Supply, and (e) Artesian and sub- 
artesian waters. 

(ii) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. (a) General. The sources 
of the metropolitan water supply are the Canning Dam, Cburchman’s Brook, Wongong 
Brook, Victoria Reservoir, Armadale Pipe Head Dam and Well, and certain bores. The 
largest reservoir, the Canning Dam, has a capacity of 20,550 million gallons, about 5,000 
million gallons more than that of the Mundaring Reservoir to which it is linked by a 
pipeline. 

The sewage treatment works of Perth and subirbs consist of primary sedimentation 
with separate sludge digestion and discharge of all efluent direct to the ocean. Fremantle 
treatment works consist of septic tanks with ocean outfall for effluent. There are three 
treatment works, situated at West Subiaco, Swanbourne and Fremantle. 

(6) Water Supply. The following table shows particulars of water supply services 
for 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 

METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA : SERVICES. 


' 
| | | Average Daily | i 


Cousuiption. | 























Esti- a i ‘ 

Number | inated ee ae engin ‘ Number 
Year. of Popu- Cat sd dainntion Per Head 0 of 
Services.} lation | sam nti fe t Per of Ksti- | Mains. | Meters. 
Supplied. | 5Uupuion./ for 2 ear. mated 

: _ Service. Popu- { 

i | Intion. | 

. Mill. gals. | S£ill. gals.| Gallons, | Galluus. | Miles. — 
1938-39 . 61,467 | 248,248 | 14.1 51147 229 56.8 953 | 40,014 
1949-50 os 79,835 | 297,123 | 29.1 10,618 3% 97.9 1,224 I 49.370 
1950-51 -- | 84,926 | 303.422 | 28.4} 10.354 334 93 5 1,271 §2.277 
1951-52 on 909,436 300,853 j 31.0 11,337 343 100.0 1.327 61,146 
1952-53 on 96,155 | 316,423 30.7 11,201 319 97.0, 1,422 | 69,262 
1953754 cd IN7.FQI J 273730 | 34.0 17.743 342 108.0 {| 1,500 | 73,780 
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Water rating for 1953-54 was Is. gd. in the £1 on annual valuation. 


(c) Sewerage and Drainage. Some particulars of the metropolitan sewerage and 
drainage services for 1935-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown below :— 


METROPOLITAN SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA : SERVICES. 








Houses Etat P Rewer Length Length of 
Year. lati umped for ny t 

= Connected. ‘Served, the Year. (a) ! Sowers: : eed 

Mill. gals. | Miles. |” Miles. 
1938-39... ae al 36,652 162,457 1,030 444 31 
1949-50. . | 48.909 205.418 2,326 588 34 
1950-51... ad ..! 50,480 212,016 3,809 + 605 34 
1951-52.. os on | 52,171 224,000 3,080 | 626 34 
1952-53. 54,467 | 229,700 3,333 ; 648 34 
1953-54.- | 56,526 238,400 3,372 | 654 34 





(a) Aggregate of quantities pumped by the various stations. 


Sewerage rating for 1953-54 wasis. 11d inthe £1 on annual valuation, while stormwater 
drainage rating was 5d. 

(d) Finances. The following table shows particulars of the finances of the Western 
Australian Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage Department for the years 
1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 

METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, WESTERN 

AUSTRALIA : FINANCES. 
2 re 
Expenditure. 
Capital Te) aabereat fo Sarplets) 

















. Cost at Revenue. Cork 
ene fies gurie prorking | and Dett | potat, | Defelt(—). 
tion. 
Water EeapEy 
1938-39 . .. | 4,898,167! 285,313 50,975 | 228,527 | 279,502 |4+ 5.811 
1949-50 .. -+ | 6,200,989} 452.956 | 186,219 | 224,958 | 411,177 |+ 41,779 
1950-51 .. -- | 6,771,509] 488,396 | 228,442 | 243,807 | 472,249 |4+ 16.147 
1951-52 .. .+ | 7,665,863] 543,872 | 288,525 | 284,820 | 573,345 |— 20,473 
1952-53 .- -- | 8,817,351} 618,603 | 364,638 | 324,107 | 688,745 |— 70,142 
1953-54 - 9,874,822) 811,500 | 408,714 | 380,729 | 789,443 |+ 22,057 
Sewerage and Drain- 
age—~ 
1938-39 -. ++ | 3-497,938} 174,950 | 30,630 | 140,714 | 180,344 |— 5,394 
1949-50 .. -- | 4,567,278) 274,113 84,988 | 196,234 | 281,222 |~ 7,109 
1950-51 .. -» | 4,884,224) 288,598 | 119.125 | 206,701 | 325,826 |— 37,228 
1951-52 .. -+ | 5,169,227] 339.917 | 156,507 . 238,599 | 395,106 |— 55,189 
1952-53 -- ++ | 5,449,248} 402,808 | 182,184 252,256 | 434,440 |— 31,632 
1953-54 ++ + +_ | 55749,506) 542,476 | 235,826 263,713 | 499,539 |+ 42,937 





(iii) Country Areas Water Supply (Previously Goldfields Water Supply). The source 
of supply for Kalgoorlie, Coolgardie and adjacent. goldfields, as well as for the towns 
and districts on or near the pipeline, is the Mundaring Reservoir, whose capacity is 
15,100 million gallons. This scheme is linked by pipeline with the Canning Dam. 


Work is proceeding for a comprehensively reticulated water scheme at an estimated 
cost of approximately £4,300,000 to serve an area of about 4,500,000 acres of farm 
lands and some 23 agricultural towns, including the principal towns on the Great Southern 
Railway. The supply to the Eastern Goldfields will be increased to permit expansion 
of the gold-mining industry, the already increased capacity of the Mundaring Reservoir 
being part of this scheme. It is also planned to increase the storage capacity of the 
Willington Dam to 38,000 million gallons. Financing of the scheme is being shared 
by the Commonwealth and the State Governments on a £1 for £1 basis. Expenditure 
on this work to 30th June, 1954 totalled £2,283,122. 
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The following table shows details of the Country Areas Water Supply for 1938-30 
and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 
COLNTRY AREAS WATER SUPPLY(a), WESTERN AUSTRALIA : SUMMARY. | 





1 
Number! Totsl gthof Numbe . ; 
per 4 ‘o Leo 0 ue t Capital Expendi- Surplus 

















Year. | Con- Water ° Revenue. (+)or 
Services. ;sumption. Mains. | Meters. . Cost. ! : ture. () . Deficit (-) 
| - 
| Mill. gals. Miles. « £ © £ y £ 4 £ 
1938-39 + 13,670 1,735, 1720 10,872 51S87B90 | 331,457 , 298,531 |+ 32.926 
I 1 
1949-50 oe 16,063 2,208 | = 1,777 13,991 | 6,803,271) 346,660 . 566,614 | ~ 219.954 
1950-51 ae 16,229 2,162 1,793 14,180 : 7,464,331, 359.468 | 673,318 — 313,85¢ 
1951-32 -. | 16,5081 2,314 { 1,802 | 14,640 | 7,916,564! 366,755 | 806,398 | ~ 430.643 
1952-53 on 17,124 2,374 1,810 15,289 | 8.314,816| 398,057 }1,010,036 | ~ 611,970 
1953-54 ee 17,375 2,565 1,818 | 15,500 , 8,770,042| 432,502 |1,071,597 | ~ 639,095 
(a) Previously Goldfields Water Supply. {b) Ineludes interest and debt redemption. 7 


(iv) Water Supply of Other Towns, etc. (a) Controlled by Public Works Department. 
During 1953-54, water supplied to other towns and districts, excluding minor water 
supplies, amounted to 910 million gallons, including service to adjacent mines, 14 million 
gallons, and railways 73 million gallons. There were in all, 16,097 services connected. 


(b) Controlled by Commonwealth and State Government Railways. Consumption for 
the year ended 30th June, 1954 was 299 million gallons. In addition, 371 million gallons 
were obtained from other sources, mainly the Country Areas Water Supply and the 
Metropolitan Water Supply. 


(c) Water Boards not Controlled by Government. During 1953-54, approximately 
424 million gallons of water were supplied to an estimated population of 18,399. 

(v) Agricultural Water Supply. During the fifty years from ist July, 1904 to 
30th June, 1954, 584 tanks were built, 1,159 wells sunk, and 5,611 bores (including 
artesian) put down. Of the bores put down, 1,588 yield fresh or stock water. 


(vi) Artesian and Sub-artesian Waters. Up to 30th June, 1954 the total number 
of bores put down in search of artesian or sub-artesian water (inclusive of operations by 
Defence Services) was 341 ranging in depth from 21 to 4,006 feet. Water (fresh or stock) 
was struck in 290 bores, 174 of which were artesian and 116 sub-artesian. 


6. Tasmania.—{i) Waterworks. At the end of 1952-53 (1951-52 in parentheses) 
there were 38 (37) municipal waterworks in Tasmania. The capacity of the reservoirs 
was 887 (881) million gallons, the estimated population served was 210,291 (201,281), 
the number of properties assessed was 66,857 (64,088) and the length of aqueducts, mains 
and reticulation was 1,199 (1,122) miles. Costs of construction amounted to £3,038,190 
(£2,538,256). The largest, of these undertakings is Hobart, with a reservoir capacity 
at the end of 1952-53 of 578 million gallons, and 161 miles of reticulation and 92 miles 
of aqueduct and main. 

(ii) Sewerage. In Tasmania sewerage also is the concern of local authorities. 


§ 6. Harbour Boards and Trusts. 


Nore.—The number and net tonnage of all vessels which entered the major ports 
in each State during the years 1953-54 and 1954-55 are shown in Chapter VII.—Transport 
and Communication, A. §3. Shipping at Principa] Ports. Particulars of oversea and 
interstate cargo discharged and shipped during 1954-55 are shown in A. § 6 of the same 
chapter. 

1. New South Wales.—{i) Maritime Services Board of New South Wales. (a) General. 


The Maritime Services Board of New South Wales is a corporate body of five Commis- 
asioners, three of whom are full-time members and two, representing shipping and 
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other interests, part-time members. The Board was brought into existence on 
tst February, 1936 by the Maritime Services Act 1935 in order to co-ordinate the port 
and navigation services of the State, which had previously been administered by the 
Sydney Harbour Trust and by the State Department of Navigation. 


The Board exercises general control over intra-state shipping, including the survey 
and certification of vessels, the licensing of harbour craft and the examination and 
issue of certificates to officers; is responsible for the provision of pilotage services, 
lights, beacons, buoys and other port facilities ; imposes and collects rates and charges 
on goods and vessels; and is vested with the general control and management of the 
navigable waters and ports within the State. 


At the Port of Sydney the Board is also responsible for the provision of adequate 
wharfage and channels, and carries out all construction, maintenance and dredging work. 
At other ports of New South Wales such work is undertaken by the Department of 
Public Works. 


(6) Port of Sydney. The entrance to Sydney Harbour, the principal port of New 
South Wales, is nearly a mile wide, and the depth of its navigable channel is not less 
than 80 feet. Between the entrance, known as “ The Heads ”’, and the Harbour proper, 
a distance of 4 miles, there are two separate channels, each 700 feet wide, the Western 
Channel not less than 42 feet deep (low water ordinary spring tides) and the Eastern 
Channel 40 feet deep. The foreshores, which have been reduced by reclamations, are 
152 miles in length and the total area of the port is 13,600 acres, or 21 square miles, of 
which about one-half has a depth of 30 feet or more at low water ordinary spring tide. 
Tbe mean range of tides is 3 feet 6 inches. 

The wharves are situated in close proximity to the business centre of the city, about 
four or five miles from the Heads. At present there are 6 dolphin berths each 550 feet 
long, and 122 effective commercial cargo berths with a total length of 50,432 feet controlled 
by the Board. Accommodation for harbour craft amounts to 4,835 feet while the length 
of other berths including oil and private wharves totals 19,532 feet. Depth of water at 
wharves is up to 40 feet. Special facilities for the storage and handling of staple products 
such as wheat, wool, etc., are provided and modern plant has been installed for replen- 
ishing ships’ bunkers with oil or coal. 

Docking facilities are available for the largest vessel afloat. The Captain Cook 
Graving Dock, opened in March, 1945, ranks amongst the largest graving docks in the 
world being 1,133 feet by 147 feet 74 inches with a depth of 45 feet 2 inches over the sill 
at high water. There are also several smaller dry docks and floating docks in the port. 

The following table shows particulars of the finances of the Board in respect of the 
Port of Sydney for 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 


MARITIME SERVICES BOARD: FINANCES OF THE PORT OF SYDNEY. 








(£.) 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
Rivas 
Capita. Bios Interest, Surplus(+) 
Year. Debt ee Tonnage piri Debt ae 

at 30th Transhi Rates and Total and Redemp- Tota). {Deficit(—). 
June. P| Berthing : : tion (a) 

ment Char Mainten- E 3 

Rates. Bes. ance, mane 








1938-39.. [11,276,399] 773,501| 38,180|1,155,627] 380,120! 536,781) 916,901|-++238,726 


1949-50... ITT,571,6691 925,144] 229,092|/1,658,203} 957,510) 526,171/1,483,681/+ 174,522 
1950-51... |11,779,317|1,032,685| 333,902/1,955,073]1,155,004] 528,928}1,683,932/-+271,141 
1951-52.. |12,194,585/1,107,933| 334,53012,354s154/1,455,711| 533,401|1,989,112|+365,042 
1952-53... |12,562,700) 971,553] 254,637/2,021,121|1,529,050] 546,590]2,075,640|— 54,519 
1953-54-- |12,799,10411,482,492) 333,32024471,540|1,517,811| 550,654)2,C68,455|-+ 403,075 





(a) Excludes capital expenditure (1938-39, £28,576; 1949-50, £287,211; 1950-51, £384,911; 
1951-52, £495,443 3 1952-53, £465,764 ;1953-54, £468,010) and expenditure on renewals and replacements 
1949-50, £159,935; 1950-51, £196,102 ; 1951-52, £291,454; 1952-53, £299,286; 1953-54, £317,493.) 
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(c) Port of Newcastle. The Maritime Services Board of New South Wales is the port 
authority but other government bodies are responsible for certain functions and activities 
of a maritime character at Newcastle. These include— 

(i) The Department of Public Works, which is the constructing, dredging and 
maintenance authority at Newcastle as well as at other New South Wales 
ports except Sydney ; 

(ii) The Department of Railways, which is responsible for the control of wharfage 
and shipping arrangements in connexion with the coal industry and the 
provision and maintenance of appliances necessary for the transport and 
shipment of coal. 


An Advisory Committee consisting of eight members, appointed by the Governor, 
assists the Board in matters associated with the operation of the port. In regard to 
volume of trade, Newcastle ranks second in importance in New South Wales and third 
in Australia, It is primarily a coal-loading port, and the proximity to the coal fields 
has led to the establishment of important industries, including iron and steel] works, 
in the district. Facilities are available for the shipment of wool, wheat and frozen meat, 
and a wharf is available for timber. 


The area used by shipping is about 570 acres, excluding the entrance to the harbour 
and the inner basin, which together cover an area of 162 acres. The width of the harbour 
at the entrance is 1,200 feet. and the navigable channel, with a depth of 25 feet 6 inches 
at low water, is 350 feet wide. Wharfage accommodation amounts to 16,100 feet, the 
Maritime Services Board controlling 6,500 feet and the Railways Department 7,000 feet 
while 2,600 feet is privately owned. There are also anumber of dolphin berths available 
for tie-up purposes. A floating dock of 15,000 tons capacity is available at the port. 


(d) Port Kembla, As from 3rd May, 1948, the Maritime Services Board assumed 
the administration and navigational control of Port Kembla, which had previously been 
administered by the New South Wales Department of Public Works. The Department 
continues however to be the constructing authority in respect of works, dredging and 
maintenance. In respect of volume of trade, Port Kembla ranks third in the ports of 
New South Wales, and about fifth in those of Australia. It has an area of approximately 
330 acres, with depths ranging from 20 to 50 feet (low water ordinary spring tide), and 
wharfage accommodation totalling 4,800 feet has been provided for large ocean-going 
vessels. No cargo sheds are available as the nature of trade at the port does not call 
for the provision of sheltered storage accommodation at the berths. It is the port of 
the southern coalfields and for the expanding industrial area in and about Wollongong. 


(e) Other Ports. In addition to the ports of Sydney, Newcastle and Port Kembla, 
the Board controls 29 outports along the coastline of 609 miles. The shipping trade of 
these outports is relatively small. 


(ii) Port Charges. The port charges payable in respect of shipping and ships’ 
cargoes in New South Wales are imposed by the Commonwealth Government in terms 
of the Lighthouses Act and the Federal Navigation Act, and by the State authorities 
under the Navigation Act of New South Wales, the Harbour and Tonnage Rates Act, 
and the Sydney Harbour Trust Act. Since 1st February, 1936, the State enactments 
have been administered by the Maritime Services Board. The gross collections by the 
State authorities amounted to £3,614,233 in 1953-54. These figures include the Port 
of Sydney revenue (see table above) and State navigation service collections (£1,142,693 
in 1953-54). Commonwealth Government revenue from light dues and navigation 
receipts, for the whole of Australia, amounted to £224,654 in 1953-54. 


2. Victoria—{i) Melbourne Harbor Trust. (a) General. Information regarding the 
origin and constitution of this Trust, which controls the Port of Melbourne, appears in 
Official Year Book No. 12, p. 970 ef seg. The composition of the Board of the Melbourne 
Harbor Trust Commissioners was increased to five during 1954 by the appointment of a 
further part-time Commissioner to represent waterside workers’ interests. At 31st 
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December, 1954, the sheds available for wharfage accommodation had a length of 21,244 
feet, covering an area of 1,506,083 square feet. The area of water in the bay and River 
Yarra under the control of the Trust is approximately 5,327 acres and the total length 
of wharves, piers and jetties in the port is 62,703 feet, giving an area of over 58 acres of 
wharfage, and 54,795 feet of effective berthing space. During 1954, work was continued 
on the new berths at Appleton Dock (ultimately to have eighteen berths), Victoria Docks, 
South Wharf and Williamstown. The depth of water (low water ordinary spring tide) 

_ from the main channels to the principal wharves is about 31 to 34 feet, the maximum being 
about 40 feet. 


(b) Finances. The following table shows particulars of the financial operations 
of the Trust during the years 1939 and 1956 to 1954 :— 


MELBOURNE HARBOR TRUST : FINANCES. 














(£.) 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
Gross 
Loan “ aes 
weak Indebted-| pare Adminis. | Interest. | Deprecia Surplus) 
at gest | az and | pot, | TAN" | Redemp- | Renewals/ Total. [Deftcit(—) 
Tonnage 5 i tien, and (a) | 
December. o Mainten ie | 
Rates. ance: Baas, Jemaratie ‘ 
' 
1939 .. 14,018,527] 689,100} 843,899] 282,533] 270,650} 129,160; 837,577/+ 6,322 





1950 «« {3,972,02G|1,293,923}1,771,074) 675.836] 187,582 162,88311,301,687'+ 469,387 

{951 .« 15,883,857|1,493.423|2,129,432|1,036,842] 235,881) 175,263:1,768,105'+ 361,327 

1952 «+ (7;914,146|1,256,58111,941,25211,204,863] 292,485! 179,047|1,947,085'— 5,833 

1953 ++ 9,581,933'1,423,345|2,052,272|1,230,195} 381,914] 98,182/2,013,554/+ 38.718 

1954 ++ 9,641,361 /1,800,811/2,593,347|1,232,574| 418,818] 479,393)2,509,947| + 83,400 
1 




















(a) Includes statutory payments te Consulidated Revenue and Geelong Harbor Trust :—1939 
£155,234 ; 1950. £275.383 3 1951. £320,119; 1952, £270.690; 1953, £303,263. 1954, £379,162. Excludes 
capital expenditure :—~1939 £128,567; 1950, £1,589,392; 1951, £2,058,921; 1952, £2,246,097; 1953 
£1 255,613; 1954, £1.255,625. 


(ii) Geelong Harbor Trust. The Geelong Harbor Trust was constituted in 1905, and 
reconstituted in 1934 under the provisions of the Melbourne and Geelong Harbor Trusts 
Act 1934. The Trust is under the control of three Commissioners appointed by the 
Governor-in-Council. The port dredging programme was nearing completion at the end 
of 1954 and will provide a minimum depth of water throughout approaches and at all 
berths of 32 feet (mean low water spring tides). 


Revenue for the year 1954 was £544,401, and revenue expenditure was £370,440. 
The gross value of the Trust’s fixed assets increased by £727,863 in 1954 and loans 
outstanding at the end of the year amounted to £2,695,862. 


(iii) Other Ports. Apart from Melbourne and Geelong, Portland is the only Victorian 
port of more than minor importance. 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. The ports of Queensland, except Brisbane and certain 
minor ports, are administered by Harbour Boards with members representing the towns 
and districts served by the ports. Brisbane and the minor ports are controlled by the 
State Treasury through the Department ot Harours and Marine, which supervises the 
engineering activities of the other ports. 


(ii) Brisbane. Brisbane accommodates comfortably, in its dredged and improved 
tiver, the largest veseels in the Australian trade. The main centres for shipping, although 
turther downstream than formerly, because of the increasing size of vessels, are still 
within easy access of the city. The maximum depths (low water ordinary spring tide) 
of the shipping channel decrease from 32 feet in the North-West channel to 20 feet in 


the Bulimba Reach to Victoria Bridge section. 
Adequate dry-docking facilities are available. 


and 29 feet. 
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Depths at wharves vary between 23 


The finences of Brisbane 


Harbour for the years 1938-39 and 1948-49 to 1952-53 are shown below :— 
BRISBANE HARBOUR: FINANCES. 























| 


In addition to Brisbane Harbour, the Department of Harbours and Marine alao 
controls the Brisbane Dry Dock, the Cairncross Dock, the Brisbane River, and ten 
smaller harbours not administered by harbour boards. 

(iii) Harbour Boards. Harbour boards control the ports of Bowen, Bundaberg, 
Cairns, Gladstone, Mackay, Rockhampton and Townsville. After rst January 1953, 
the harbour boards adopted the financial year ended 30th June for accounting purposes 
instead of the calendar year as previously. Finances for each port for the eighteen 
months ended 30th June, 1954 are shown below, together with a summary for the years 
1939 and 1949 to 1952. 


HARBOUR BOARDS, QUEENSLAND : FINANCES. 


(£°090.) 

‘ } ~ 

{ | Receipts. i Payments. 

Lean | - i 

Year. | Indebtedness : Total 
} at 30th June. Harbour Total ' Working (including 
{ Dues. i 7 Expenses. Interest and 
| Redemptiun) 

1938-39. 2s 1,179 165 | 173 36 112 
1948-49 1,256 190 209 162 250 
1949-50... oe 1,325 219 | 299 168 260 
1950-51. oe | 1,572 22r j 253 | 237 | 329 
1951-52. axel 1,862 276 326 , 348 403 
1952-53... aed 2,168 318 | 393; 426 556 






































en (£.) a 
| { 
. Expendit 
| Revense, | ghtnenature | 
I dete d — | 
noeoee Total | Surpius (+ 
Harbour Board. atarth Wharf. en (ncluding or ) 
7 : e anc orkin Te it (— 
' "ay Harbour Total. Ex perisen wand. EC) 
Dues. | , Redemp-' 
; | tion) 
Bowen o .. | 352,033 | 59,178 | 69,955 | 40,308 | 70,508 |— 553 
Bundaberg . | 42,143 | 7,778 | 14,051 | 9,921 | 14,482 |— 431 
Cairns | 201,368 | 256,899 {416,520 | 303,946 | 372,454 |-+ 44,066 
Gladstone 353,355 | 39,984 |195,398 | 69,021 |191,875 |+ 3,523 
Mackay . | 783,017 ; 225,092 {247,103 | 42,555 | 96,557 |+ 150,546 
Rockhampton 563,393 | 78,252 | 99,729 | 73,186 ee 226 |— 2,497 
Townsville oe _ 417,470 1288,281 | 371,138 1250,409 : 310,834 |-+ 51,304 
Total, 1954(5) 2,713,679 |955,464_|1,413,894 789,346 ,1,167,036 + 245,958 
a» «1952 .. | 2,059,080 | 455,677 | 713,312 |440,784 | 696,843 |+ 16,469 
1951 + 1,786,774 | 402,903 ; 599,505 |370,040 | 534,095 |+ 65,410 
» 1950 +. T,6£7,241 {378,949 | 510,719 ) 284,896 408,561 + 102,158 
» 1949 - | 1,523,644 | 347,843 | 464,450 | 307,716 4315359 + 33,091 
» 1939 . | 1,548,144 |>40,st0 410,439 '139,752 | 343,083 + 58,356 





(a) Yexrs 1939 and 1949 to 1952, 31st December. 
(6) Bizi.tcen months ended 3cth June, 1954. 


4. South Australia —The South Australian Harbors Board. A}t South Australian 
harbours are controlled by the South Australian Harbors Board, which consists of 
three Commissioners appointed by the Govervor for a period of five years and eligible 
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for re-appointment. The Board is responsible to the Minister of Marine for the discharge 
ofits duties and functions. The most important ports are the 5 deep sea ports of Adelaide, 
Pirie, Wallaroo, Lincoln and Thevenard. At several ports, the wharves or jetties are 
privately controlled, the principal of these being Whyalla (controlled by the Broken 
Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. under a Private Act of Parliament) and Augusta (controlled by the 
Commonwealth Railways) whilst at Ardrossan the Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. has 
installed a bulk loading plant for handling dolomite and grain. Maximum depths of 
water (low water ordinary spring tide) at the wharves of the main ports range from 
20 to 24 feet at Pirie to 35 feet at Adelaide (Outer Harbour). The following table shows 
the finances of the Board for 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN HARBORS BOARD : FINANCES. 




















(£.) 
Capital Expenditure from Revenue. surptus(+) 
Year. aes Revenue. | Working | Debt or 
3 anne Expense: | Interest. Baden: Total. | Deficit (—). 
z on, 

1938-39 .. | 8,026,441/ 664,915 205,043; 326,719 50,000] 582,567, + 82,34d 
1949-50... | 8,545,084] 1.050,742| 583,065| 281.691] 33,327] 898,983} + 151.759 
1950-51... | 8.896.281 1,141,174 734.191 281,057 ae 1,065.845|+ 75.326 
1951-52 .. | 9,581,786) 1,336,594, 1,039,801, 280,872 sf 1,320,673|+ 15,831 
1952-53 .. [10,017,582] 1,240,679. 1,083,322) 286,456 a 1,369,778, — 129,099 
1953-54 .. |¥0,782,702| 1,382,276 1,280,709 312,333 a 1,593,042|— 210,766 





(a) State Treasurer’s Funds and Reserve employed. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Fremantle Harbour Trust. Fremantle Harbour is 
controlled by a board of five Commissioners appointed by the Governor-in-Council. 
Maximum depth of water (low water ordinary spring tide) at the entrance to the harbour 
is 36 feet, and at the wharves 33 feet. The length of wharf berth accommodation is 
10,495 feet. 

Gross earnings for the year 1953-54 amounted to £2,029,053, working expenses to 
£1,579,741, interest £159,642, debt redemption £45,174, renewals fund £2,000, and pay- 
ment of surplus cash to Consolidated Revenue £51,785. There was also a special loan 
repayment from revenue amounting to £236,460. The total amount debited to loan 
capital account at 30th June, 1954 was £4,128,140. 

(ii) Bunbury Harbour Board. The Bunbury Harbour Board consists of five members 
appointed by the Government. The depth of water at the entrance to the harbour and 
at the wharf is 27 feet (low water ordinary spring tide). Berthage accommodation 
is 3.70 feet. Gross earnings in 1953-54 were £34,147, working expenses £73,804, and 
interest £53,314. The total amount debited to ioan capital account at 30th June, 1954 
was £1,371.970- ; 

(in) Other Corts, Only the ports of Fremantle, Bunbury and Albany in Western 
Australia are under the control of trusts, the remainder are Government operated, 
Of these, Carnarvon, Geraldton and Onslow have the largest amount of shipping 
movement, : 


6. Tasmania.—There are eight marine boards and two harbour trusts in Tasmania. 
The marine boards control the ports of Hobart, Launceston, Stanley (Circular Head), 
Burnie, Wynyard (Table Cape), Devonport, Strahan, Currie (King Island) and Whitemark 
(Flinders Island) and the harbour trusts those of Smithton and Leven. Aggregate 
receipts of revenue accounts of al) these authorities during the year 1953-54 were 
£833,589, and exp nditures £743.270 including loan charges £115,602. The total 
receipts of the Hobart Marine Board during 1953-54 were £360,741, loan charges 
amounted to £32,913 and total expenditure to £353,600. Launceston Marine Board 
receipts during 1953-54 amounted to £225,225, loan charges to £15,386 and _ total 
expenditure to £177,969. Loan indebtedness of all marine boards and trusts at 30th 
June, 1954 was £2,213,951, of which £782,782 was in respect of Hobart and £184,722 
in respect of Launcestun. 

Hubart, Launceston, Burnie and Devonport are the principal ports of Tasmania. 
In addition to their mterstate and intra-state traffic, there is also considerable oversea 
shipping Depths uf water at wharves vary. in general. betwecn 16 and 34 feet (low 
water ordinary spring tide), but at Hobart there is 4 depth of water of from 30 to 5. feet. 


Fre BRIGADES. FI 


§ 7. Fire Brigades. 


1. New South Wates.—(i) General. A Board of Fire Commissioners, consisting of 
eight members. operates under the Fire Brigades Act 1909~1949. and 153 fire districts 
had been constituted at the end of 1954. Up to the end of 1949, the cost of miintenance 
of tire brigades was borne in proportions of one quarter, one quarter, and one half re- 
spectively by the Government, the municipalities, and the insurance companies ecn- 
cerned, the expenditure so regulated that the proportion payable by the councils in a 
fire district should not, except in special circumstances, exceed the amount obtainable 
from }d. in the £1 rate on the unimproved capital value of ratable land in the fire dis- 
trict. In June, 1949 legislation was introduced (i) increasing the limit of the Roard’s 
borrowing power from £250,000 to £500,000, {ii) providing for the varying of the maxi- 
mum rate that may be levied bv councils, and (iii) altering the basis of contributions 
so that from ist January, 1950, local counciis and the Government will each pay one- 
eighth and the insurance companies three-quarters. 

Other !egislation, introduced in September, 1949 to improve and modernize the 
law deating with the prevention of bush fires and to build up the organization of the 
bush fire-fighting services, provided for the establishment of Fire Regions and a Bush 
Fire Fighting Fund to be financed from contributions by the Government, councils 
and insurance companies in the proportion of one-quarter, one-quarter and one-half, 
respectively. The contribution of any council shall not exceed one-twentieth of a penny 
in the £1 on the unimproved capital value of ratable Jand in the area of the council not 
being land within a fire district constituted under the Fire Brigades Act 1909-1949. 

(ii) Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wates. At 31st December, 1954 
the authorised strength of the Fire Brigade throughout the fire districts of New South 
Wales was 294 officers and 823 permanent and 2,239 volunteer firemen. Corresponding 
figures for the Svdney Fire District were 242, 774 and 349. The revenne for the year 
1954 was £1,873,407, made up as follows :—From the Government, £231,254; munici- 
palities and shires, £231,254; fire insurance companies and firms, £1,387,521 ; and from 
other sources, £23,378. The disbursements for the year were £1,788,749. 


2. Victoria.—{i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1928 provided fora Metropolitan 
Fire Brigades Board and a Country Fire Brigades Board each consisting of nine members. 
In December, 1944 the latter Board was superseded by the Country Fire Authority 
under an Act of that title, and the number of members was increased to ten. 

(ii) Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board. Since 1st October, 1952, the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigades Board has received contributions from the municipalities and the insurance 
companies in the proportion of one-third and two-thirds respectively. Prior to rst 
October, 1952, the Board received contributions in equal proportions from the Treasury, 
the municipalities and the insurance companies. On 30th June, 1954 the Board had 
under its control 43 stations, 670 permanent staff, 61 special service anct clerical. ete. 
staff, and 15 part-time firemen. The total reccipts for 1953-54 were £1,076,175 
comprising contributions, £877,311, receipts for services, £102,534, and interest and 
sundries, £96,330. The expenditure was £1,015,775. 

(ili) Country Fire Authority. This authority, constituted in 1944. is responsible 
for the prevention and suppression of fires in the “‘ country area of Victoria’, which 
embraces the whole of the State outside the metropolitan fire district, excluding State 
forests and certain crown lands. The country area has been divided into 24 fire control 
regions, three of which (Ballarat, Bendigo and Geelong) are wholly urban and the 
remainder mixed urbanand rural. The Country Fire Authority has received contributions 
in che proportion of two-thirds from insurance companies and one-third from the Treasury 
as trom 1st January, 1954. Prior to that date the Treasury contributed two-thirds 
while the insurance companies contributed one-third. At 30th June, 1954 there were 
150 insurance companies included in the operation of the Act, and 198 urban and 1,007 
rural fire brigades. The effective registered strength of the brigades was 91,875 members. 

The receipts for the year 1953-54 amounted to £328,173. Total expenditure other 
than loan amounted to £323,506. 


3. Queensland.—(i) General. The Acts of 1920-1931 made provision for the retention 
of existing fire districts, and for the constitution of new districts. For each district 
there must be a Fire Brigades Board consisting of seven members, and the cost of 
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maintenance of each brigade is proportioned as follows :—The Treasury two-sevenths, 
insurance companies three-sevenths, and local authorities two-sevenths. All volunteer 
fire brigades in a district must be registered. 


(ii) Fire Brigades Boards. At 30th June, 1953, the latest year for which figures 
are available, there were 68 Fire Brigades Boards. The total number of stations was 
116, and full-time staff numbered 467, including 15 administrative, 85 officers and 367 
firemen. Workshop staff numbered 17. Part-time staff numbered 596, including 69 
administrative, 96 officers and 431 firemen. Volunteers numbered 336. The total 
revenue for the year 1952-53 was £563,740 received mainly from the following sources— 
Government £151,478, local authorities £151.081, insurance companies £227,220 and 
loans (Government and other) £30,011. The tota] expenditure for the year was £556,941 
the chief items being salaries and wages £387,729 and interest and redemption of loans 
£28,739. ; 


4. South Australia.—The Fire Brigades Act 1936-1944 provides for a board of five 
members, and the expenses and maintenance of brigades are defrayed in the proportion 
of two-ninths by the Treasury (subject to certain limits when the contribution exceeds 
£10,000), five-ninths by insurance companies, and two-ninths by the municipalities 
concerned. At 30th June, 1954 there were altogether 35 fire brigade stations, of which 
12 were metropolitan and 23 country. 


The authorized strength of the permanent staff was 376, including 271 officers and 
men and 85 country auxiliary firemen. The total revenue for the year 1953-54 was 
£305,307, made up as follows :—insurance companies £183,899, Treasury £47,849, and 
municipalities £73,559. The Treasury contribution includes an additional grant of 
£35,853. 


5. Western Australia.—In 1942 certain municipal and road board districts were 
constituted fire districts under the control of the Western Australian Fire Brigades 
Board. There were 31 at 30th September, 1954. The contribution to the Board is 
made in the proportion of two-ninths from the Government, two-ninths from local 
government authorities, and five-ninths from insurance companies. The number of 
local government authorities and insurance companies who contributed numbered 55 
and 127 respectively. The brigades throughout the State controlled by the Western 
Australian Fire Brigades Board at 30th September, 1954 numbered 48, with a staff 
of 1,443, including 218 permanent officers and firemen and 1,197 volunteer brigade 
officers and firemen. The revenue for the year ended 30th September, 1954, was £275,419 
and the expenditure £273,861. 


Under the Bush Fires Act a Rural Fires Prevention Advisory Committee, consisting 
of ten members, four of whom are nominated by the Rvuad Board Association, was set 
up to advise the Minister for Lands on bush fire control. The Act also provides for the 
registration of bush fire control officers, who numbered 1,147 at 30th June, 1954 and 
the establishment of bush fire brigades, the number of which was 549 at 30th June. 


1954. 


6. Tasmania.—The Fire Brigades Act 1945 provided fer the creation of the Fire 
Brigades Commission of Tasmania to co-ordinate the activities of existing fire 
brigades boards, while leaving the responsibility for individual control and management 
with the boards. The Commission consists of five members nominated or elected by 
the fire brigades boards and one meimber nominated by the Minister. Contributions 
towards the cost of operations are on the basis of one-third each from the Treasury 
the municipalities and the insurance companies concerned. The cost for the year 
1953-54 amounted to £98,829. There were at 30th June, 1954, 31 stations amongst the 
23 brigades, and their aggregate staffs numbered 432, including 79 permanent officers 
and 337 part-time firemen, including officers. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
PRIVATE FINANCE. 


A. CURRENCY. 
§ 1. General. 


The Australian monetary system is based on the British system, of which the unit 
ia the pound (£) divided into 20 shillings (s.) each of 12 pence (d.). When the Australian 
eurrency was introduced in 1909 the Australian pound was specified as equivalent to 
123.27447 grains of gold ™/,.ths fine or 113.002 grains of fine gold and, until the 
depression in 1930, was identical with the pound sterling. There was a gradual 
depreciation of the Australian pound in terms of sterling from the beginning of 1930 
antii 3rd December, 1931, when it was stabilized at the rate of £125 Australian = £100 
sterling. This relationship has been maintained until the present time. Following 
the depreciation, no action was taken to define the value of the Australian pound in 
terms of gold until 5th August, 1947, when the Australian Government advised the 
(nternational Monetary Fund, in terms of the membership agreement, that the par 
value of the Australian pound was 2.86507 grammes (44.2148 grains) of fine gold. From 
oth September, 1949 this was reduced to 1.99062 grammes (30.720 grains) of fine gold. 


When the Commonwealth was established in 1901, the currency in Australia consisted 
of United Kingdom gold, silver and bronze coins, notes issued by the banks, and 
Queensland Treasury notes. Queensland Treasury votes were in circulation in 
Queensland only, having superseded bank notes in that State after the 1893 crisis. 
Under the Commonwealth Constitution the control of currency, coinage and legal 
tender and the issue of paper money were vested in the Commonwealth. The Common- 
wealth assumed these powers by enacting the Coinage Act 1909 and the Australian 
Notes Act 1910. 

Imperial gold coins of the specified weight and fineness and Australian notes are 
gal tender in Australia for any amount. Australian silver coins are legal tender for 
any amount not exceeding forty shillings and Australian bronze coins are legal] tender 
for any amount not exceeding one shilling. 


§ 2. Coinage. 


1. Coins in Circulation.—Brief historical notes relating to the Australian Coinage 
are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 557 and 558. For weight, metal, com- 
Position, etc., of Australian coins in circulation see Official Year Book No. 39, page 697. 


The silver coins issued prior to Julv, 1947 have a millesimal fineness of 925 (thirty- 
seven fortieths silver and three fortieths alloy) and those issued since Ist July, 1947 
‘dated 1946 and later) have a millesimal fineness of 500 (one-half silver and one-half 
alloy). 

From 1910 to 1916 Australian coins were minted in England by the Royal Mint, 
London, and the Mint, Birmingham Ltd., and in 1916 and 1917 by the Indian Mints, 
The minting of Australian coins was undertaken by the Australian Mints in 1916 and 
coins have been minted at the Melbourne branch of the Royal Mint from 1916 to the 
present time, at the Sydney branch from 1919 until that Mint closed in 1926 and at the 
Perth branch in 1922 and since 1940. 

During the 1939-45 War the two Australian mints were unable to meet the demand 
for Australian coins and some. coins were minted in the United States of America and 
India. In 1951-52 and 1952-53 some coins were minted at the Royal Mint. London, to 
meet the heavy demand for coins. Details of Australian coins obtained from each mint 
to 30th June, 1955, are as follows :—Melbourne, £37,917,000 ; Perth, £1,226,co00 ; Sydney, 
£488,000; United Kingdom Mints, £3,016,000; United States Mints, £6,000,000; 
Indian Mints, £169,000; Total, £48,816,000. 
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2. Issues of Australian Coins.—The net issues of Australian silver and bronze coin; 
from 1910 to 30th June, 1955 were :—Crown (5s.), £276,000; Florin (2s.), £17,998,000 ; 
Shilling (1s.), £6,382,000 ; Sixpence (6d.), £4,557,000; Threepence (3d.), £5,036,000 ; 
Total silver coins, £34,249,000; Penny (1d.), £2,089,000; Half-penny (4d.), £620,000 ; 
Total bronze coins, £2,709,000. No allowance has been made for £52,000 worth of 
damaged silver coin, for which denominations are not available, withdrawn since 1910. 


3. Profits on Coinage of Silver and Bronze.—Australian silver and bronze coins are 
token coins and, as the face value of the coins is greater than the value of the bullion 
they contain, a profit is made from their issue. This profit forms part of the Common- 
wealth Consolidated Revenue. In the following table details are given of the value 
of coins issued, the cost of bullion, the cost of minting and sundry expenses connected 
with the issue, and the profits made on the issue of coins during the ied 1938-39 and 
1950-51 tO 1954-55. 


AUSTRALIAN SILVER AND BRONZE COINS: PROFITS FROM ISSUE. 























(£.) 
Cost of 
Year. Coin Issued. Bahl Give Trott ee ne Net Profit. 
Charges. (a) 
Sriver Cor, 
1938-39 es Se 219,600 81,314 138,286 18,459 119,827 
1950-51. j -» | 1,553,200 860,367 692.833 158,457 534.376 
195I-52.—s a 3,003,600 | 1,663,384 | 1,340,216 316,970 | 1,023,246 
1952-53. s .. | 1,709,600 971,471 738,129 180,608 557,521 
1953-54. is Os 2,469,400 | 1,381,027 | 1,088.373 233,151 855,222 
1954-55 we .. | 2,327,800 | 1,187,041 949,759 172,552 768,207 
Bronze Cor, : 
1938-39. + 7 41,800 7,838 33,962 26,025 7:937 
Ig50-51_—s ee 208,066 100,922 107,144 142,848 |— 35.704 
IQ5I-52 we ne 249,639 125,514 124,125 251,991 |— 127,866 
1952-53 -- Se 327,620 413,263 |\~ 85,643 161,640 |— 247,283 
1953-54 ee 61,368 | 71.421 j— 10,053 94,963 |— 105.016 
1954-55: Zz 14,616 12,665 1,95! 45,590 |— __ 43,639 
TorTaL. 

1938-39 es 2 261,400 | 89,152 172,248 44,484 127,764 
1950-51. a 1,761,266 | 961,289 799,977 301.305 498,672 
1951-52. ++ + 3,253,239 { 1,788,898 | 1,464,341 568,961 895,380 
1952-53 | 


ae ea 2,037,220 | 1,384,734 652,486 342,248 310,238 
1953-54 - Sh | 2,530,768 | 1,452,448 | 1,078,320 328,114 750,206 
1954-55 :- at 2,142,416 ‘1,199,706 942.710 218,142 724,568 


(a) Minus sign (—) denotes a loss. 


4. Australian Mints.—(i) General. Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia 
a branch of the Royal Mint was established in Sydney. The formal opening took place 
on 14th May, 1855. The Melbourne branch was opened on 12th June, 1872, and the 
Perth Branch on 20th June, 1899. The States of New South Wales, Victoriaand Western 
Australia provided an apnual endowment in return for which the mint receipts were 
paid to the respective State Treasuries. Owing to lossea incurred in its OPERAS, 
the Sydney branch was closed at the end of 1926. 
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Since their establishment, the Australian branches of the Royal Mint have been 
primarily concerned with the refining of gold, minting of Imperial gold coins and tke 
production of bara and ingots of gold bullion for export. The minting of Imperial 
gold coins was discontinued in September, 1931. In 1916 the Melbourne branch took 
over the minting of Australian silver and bronze coins from the Roya! Mint, London. 
Australian coins were also minted at the Sydney Mint from 1919 to 1926 and at the 
Perth Mint in 1922 and from 1940 to the present time. The Melbourne branch has also 
minted token coins for the Territory of New Guinea and for New Zealand. 


(ii) Gold Receipts and Issues. (a) Receipts. The receipts of gold at Australian 
mints during 1954 amounted to 1,013,000 fine ounces (Melbourne, 168,000 fine ounces ; 
Perth, 845,000 fine ounces) making the aggregate received to the end of 1954, 124,888,000 
fine ounces, (Melbourne, 43,101,000 fine ounces, Perth, 44,880,000 fine ounces, and 
Sydney, until 1926 when it was closed, 36,907,000 fine ounces), 


(b) Issues. The Australian mints issue gold bullion for the use of local manufacturers 
(jewellers, dentists, etc.), and for export. Since September, 1931, when the United 
Kingdom departed from the gold standard, the minting and issue of gold coins by 
Australian mints has ceased. Australian exports of gold are mainly in the form of 
400-0z. ingots, but in earlier years a considerable amount of gold was shipped to India 
in 10-0z. bars. Since early in the 1939-45 War, all gold has been acquired by the 
Commonwealth Bank and the export and use of gold has been subject to regulation by 
the Commonwealth Government. From December, 1951 export of a proportion of 
aewly-mined gold for sale on premjum markets overseas was permitted (see para. § 
below). The issues from Australian mints during 1954 (valued at £3 178. 10$d. per 
standard ounce) amounted to £4,300,000 (Melbourne, £709,000, Perth, £3,591,000) 
making the aggregate issues of bullion and coin to the end of 1954, £530,549,000 
(Melbourne, £183,079,000, Perth, £190,679,000, and Sydney, £156,791,000). 


5. Price of Gold.—The following table shows the average prices of gold and the 
average value of the sovereign in London and Australia for the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 
to 1954-55. The average price of gold in Australia is based on the Commonwealth 
Bank’s buying price for gold lodged with the mints. 


PRICE OF GOLD: LONDON AND AUSTRALIA. 




















London, Australfa. 
7 Sovereign. 7 
yened: Average price | Average value | Average price 7. : 
per fine oz. 1 of Sovereign. per fine oz. ' Average value. ip tle ik 
| fetg. 6. d. | stg. d. | EA a. d. me a da | % 

1938-39 a 7 69 114 7 9 29 2 3 0 115.0 
1950-51 ve 12 8 o 218 5 15 910 l 312 0 260.0 
1951-52 Ss 12 8 o 218 § 15 9 10 312 0 260.0 
1952-53 ar wz 8 0 , 218 5§ 15 910 312 0 260.0 
1953-54 a | 12 8 3 | 218 5 15 10 4 312 1 260.4 
1954-55 I2 Io oO 218 to I5 12 6 312 6 267.8 


In December, 1951, arrangements were made whereby producers could sell a 
proportion of newly-mined gold for industrial purposes on oversea premium markets. 
Under the arrangements, gold is acquired by the Commonwealth Bank in the usual 
manner and sold, at the Bank’s buying price, to an association representing gold producers 
participating in the scheme. The association pays the Bank’s handling charges and the 
costs of preparation of the gold and makes arrangements for export and sale. The gold 
can only be sold against payment in United States dollars. Profits earned by the 
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association after meeting administrative expenses are distributed to members in proportion 
to the quantity of gold delivered to the Commonwealth Bank. Until August. 1952, 
when permission was given for the export of fine gold, gold exported under this arrange- 
ment was not to exceed a fineness of 22 carats (11/,gths.). 


The average prices in Australian currency (f.0.b.) obtained for gold exported under 
this scheme for each month during 1954-55 were :—July, £15 10s. 1d; August, no sales; 
September, no sales; October, £15 133. 1d.; November, £15 148. 2d.; December, 
£15 12s. 1rd.; January, £15 13s. 2d.; February, £15 13s. 5d.; March, £15 12s. 11d. ; 
April, £15 12s. rod.; May, £15 128. 9d.; June, £15 12s. 11d. * 


From ist May, 1954 the Commonwealth Bank increased its buying price for gold 
from £15 9s. 10d. to £15 12s. 6d. per fine ounce. The previous gold price was a realization 
price based upon the price for which the Commonwealth Bank could sell gold abroad 
in official markets, less costs of movement. Changes affecting gold abroad, including 
the reopening of the London gold market on 22nd March, 1954, made it necessary to 
review the Australian price of gold. The new price of £15 12s. 6d. per fine ounce reflects 
the “parity” value of Australian currency as established by the International Monetary 
Agreements Act, 1947. 


§ 3. Notes. 


1. General.—Brief historical notes relating to the circulation and issue of notes in 
Australia are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 561 and 562. The issue of notes 
intended for circulation as money other than by the Commonwealth Bank is prohibited. 


2. The Australian Note Issue.—(i) General. Notes in circulation in Australia are 
issued by the Commonwealth Bank through the Note Issue Department. The Bank is 
authorized to issue Australian notes in denominations of 5s., 108., £1. £5, £10 and any 
multiple of £10. The Commonwealth Bank is not required to hold a specific reserve in 
gold against the note issue, but the assets of the Note Issue Department must be held 
or invested in gold, on deposit with any bank or in securities of the Government of the 
United Kingdom, the Commonwealth or a State. All profits of the Note Issue Depart- 
ment, with the exception of an amount not exceeding £500,000 each year which may be 
paid to the other departments or divisions of the Commonwealth Bank, are paid to the 
Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Australian notes are legal tender to any amount within Australia and have been 
issued in denominations of 1os., £1, £5, £10, £20, £50, £100 and £1,000. 

(ii) Australian Notes in Circulation. Particulars of the average values of notes in 
circulation for the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1954-55 are given in the following 
table :— 


AUSTRALIAN NOTE ISSUE. 


( £7000.) - 
Average of monthly statements for year— 
Denomination, = |—————— Sse 
~ 1938-39. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 1954-55. 

tos, .. = 4141 8,919 9,454 9,738 941136 10,175 
3 aera 2s 21,124 67,841 69,399 68,286 69,93 69,646 
£5... ae 11,718 106,063 132,432 152,679 168,932 176,383 
£10 .. ae 5,126 70,671 83,131 88,257 91,913 IOI,443 
£20 .. ss II 8 7 6 6 6 
£50 .. ce 1,259 65 59 55 53 49 
£100.. ne 2,238 69 63 60 57 55 
£1,000 2,855 447 572 649 623 799 





Held by Public 33,118 221.605 257,372 283,330 300,718 317,676 
Total .. 48.572 | 254,083 295,117 |_ 319,730 | 339,714 | 358,556 





Held by Banks 15,454 | 32,478 375745 | 36,400 | 38,996 40,880 
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(iii) Commonwealth Bank—Note Issue Department. The following statement shows 
particulars of liahilities and assets of the Note Issue Department of the Commonwealth 
Bank as at 30th June. 1954 and 1955. 


NOTE iSSLE PEPARTMENT : LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 30th JUNE. 
( £7000.) 





Liabilities. 1954. 





1955- Assets. 1954. | 1955. 
i 


Special Reserve— held abroad (in- 

Premium on gold cluding money at { 

sold ae a 4,755 4,755 short call) -. | 120,736 | 120,926 
Other Liabilities(a) . . 3,204 3,531 | Government Securi- 


| ties (including | 







Notes on Issue(a) .. BRT 362,753 | Gold and Balances 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
{ 
\ 
| 





| Commonvealth 
Treasury Bills) .. | 231,002 | 250,041 
Other Assets bs ak 972 
Total Liabilities ..$ 351,786 . 371,039 Total Assets .. | 351,786 | 371,039 








(a) Notes of a denomination not exceeding one pound which have been on issue for more than twenty 
gears, and notes of a denomination exceeding one pound which have been on issue for more than 40 years 
sre not included in the ttem “ Notes on Issue” but are included in the ftem ‘‘ Other Liabilities "’. 


In 1954~55 the net profits of the Note Issue Department amounted to £6,016.409 
of which £5,516.409 was paid to the Commonwealth Treasury and £500,000 to the 
Capital Accounts of sections of the Commonwealth Bank and the Commonwealth Trading 
Bank as follows :—Mortgage Bank Department £143,000, Rural Credits Department 
£71,000, Industrial Finance Department £143,000, and the Commonwealth Trading 
Bank £143.000. For the basis of distribution of the net profits of the Note Issve 
Department see page 721. 


§ 4. Legal Tender Extant. 


Accurate information regarding the amount of legal tender in circulation is not 
available, but the estimated amount extant about the middle of the years 1939 and 
1951 to 1955, is as follows :—1939, £58 millions; 1951, £307 millions; 1952, £336 
millions ;_ 1953, £360 millions ; 1954, £378 millions; and 1955, £399 millions. Details 
of the amounts of coin and notes in circulation are shown in § 2 and § 3, Part A, of this 
chapter. 


B. BANKING. 
§ 1. Cheque-Paying Banks. 


1. Banking Legistation.—(i) Commonirealth Legislation. Under Section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution the Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate with 
respect to “‘ Banking, other than State banking; also State banking extending heyond 
the limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper 
money” The principal Commonwealth Acts at present in force relating to Banking 
are— 

(a) The Commonwealth Bank Act 1945-1953 which provides tor the constitution 
and management of the Commonwealth Bank, Commonwealth Trading 
Bank and Commonwealth Savings Bank and the management of the 
Australian note issue ; and 


(4) The Banking Act 1945-1953, which provides for the regulation of banking 
and for the protection of the currency and the public credit of the 
Commonwealth. 
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The Banking Act 1945 was assented to on 3rd August,'1945, and came into operation 
on 21st August, 1945. It applies to all banks, except State banks, operating in Australia 
or Territories of the Commonwealth. The cbjects of the Act are :—{a) To provide a 
legal framework, uniform throughovt Anstralia, for regulating the banking svstem ; 
(b) to safeguard depositors of the hanks from loss; (c) to provide for the co-ordination 
of banking policy under the directicn of the Commonwealth Bank; (d) to control the 
volume of credit in circulation and bank interest rates; (e) to mobilize and to provide 
. machinery for the control of the foreign exchange and geld resources of the Australian 
economy. A summary of the main provisions of the Act is given in Official Year Book 
No. 37, page 565. 

The Banking Act 1953, assented to on 1st April, 1953, amended the Banking Act 
1945. Details of the main amendments are given in Official Year Book No. 40, page 616. 


(ii) State Legislation. State banking legislation relates to the incorporation of banks 
and the constitution and management of State banks. The Acts under which the various 
banks are incorporated differ. While scme of the older banks were incorporated by 
specia] Act or Charter, e.g., the Bank of New South Wales by Act of Council 1817, The 
Bank of Adelaide by Act of the South Australian Parliament, and the Bank of New 
Zealand by Act of the General Assembly of New Zealand, most of the banks are 
incorporated under a Companies Act of the States or the United Kingdom. This is 
also the case with those banks which were reconstructed after the crisis of 1802. State 
banks. constituted under State Acts, transacting general banking business are The Rural 
Bank of New South Wales, the State Bank of South Australia and The Rural and 
Industries Bank of Western Australia. 


2. Royal Commission on Monetary and Banking Systems.—A Royal Commission 
was appointed by the Commonwealth Government in November, 1935 to inquire into 
the monetary and banking svstems in operation in Australia and to report whether 
any, and if so what, alterations were desirable in the interests of the people of Australia 
as a whole, and the manner in which any such alterations should be effected. The 
Commission presented its report on 15th July, 1937. and a summary of the recommen. 
dations appears in Official Year Book No. 31, p. 1010, 


3. Presentation of Banking Statistics.—Because of the different purposes they serve 
_in the Australian financial system, Australian banks have been divided for statistical 
purposes into four groups and a separate series is presented for each. These groups 
are :— 
(a) The Commonwealth Bank. This is the Central Bank. It also provides 
special banking facilities through the Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and 
Industrial Finance Departments. It transacted general banking business 
through a General Banking Division up to 3rd December, 1953, when 
that business was transferred to the Commonwealth Trading Bank of 
Australia. Statistics of the Central Banking Business (including the 
Note Issue Department), and Rural Credits, Mortgage Bank and 
Industrial Finance Departments are presented in separate series. 


(6) The Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia. This bank commenced 
operations on 3rd December, 1953. On that date, under the provisions 
of the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1953, it took over the business of the 
General Banking Division of the Commonwealth Bank. The statistice 
presented in the Commonwealth Trading Bank series include averages 
for the General Binking Division of the Commonwealth Bank up to 
3rd December, 1953. : 


(c) Private Trading Banks. This group was formerly known as the Nine Trading 
Banks but the number of banks included has been reduced to seven by 
amalgamations. With the Commonwealth Trading Bank, these banks 
provide the major part of the general banking facilities in Australia. 
The banks included in this group are—the Bank of New South Wales, 
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The Commercial Banking Company of Sydney Ltd., The National 
Bank of Australasia Ltd. (which has absorbed the Queensland Nationa] 
Bank Ltd., and The Ballarat Banking Co. Ltd.), The Commercial Bank 
of Australia Ltd., The Bank of Adelaide, the Australia and New Zealand 
Bank Ltd. (an amalgamation of The Bank of Australasia Ltd. and The 
Union Bank of Australia Ltd.), and The English, Scottish and Australian 
Bank Ltd. 


(d) Other Banke. This group consists of (i) three State Government Banks—The 
Rural Bank of New South Wales, the State Bank of South Australia and 
The Rural and Industries Bank of Western Austratia which, in their 
general banking business, specialize mainlv in financing rural industries, 
(ii) one joint stock bank—The Brisbane Permanent Building and Bank- 
ing Co. Ltd., which has specialized business in one district only, and (iii) 
branches of three oversea banks—the Bank of New Zealand, Comptoir 
National d’Escompte de Paris and the Bank of China, which transact 
limited business in Australia and are mainly concerned with financing 
trade, etc., between Australia and oversea countries. 


In addition to the series mentioned above, a series for all cheque-paying banks is 
presented. This series covers the Commonwealth Trading Bank, the Private Trading 
Banks and the other cheque-paying banks included in the fourth group. 


Unless otherwise stated, the statistics presented are averages of weekly returns, 
Averages of liabilities and assets are the averages of the liabilities and assets of the banks 
on the several weekly balance days during the period concerned. Averages of bank 
clearings and debits to customers’ accounts are the averages of transactions for weeks 
ended on the balance days during the period. 


4. Banks Transacting Business in Australia.—(i) Number of Branches. At 30th 
June, 1955 the 15 banks operating in Australia transacted all classes of banking business 
at 3,298 branches and 1,210 agencies. The Commonwealth Trading Bank and the 
Private Trading Banks have branches throughout the Commonwealth. The Rural 
Bank of New South Wales, the State Bank of South Australia and The Rural and Indus- 
tries Bank of Western Australia, being State Government banks specializing mainly in 
finaneing rural industries, have branches only in those States. The Brisbane Permanent 
Building and Banking Co. Ltd., transacts business in Brisbane only. The remaining 
three banks are branches of oversea banks. 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS : NUMBER OF BRANCHES(a) AT 36th JUNE, 195§, 


























New 
Vic- 1 South } West. |; Tas- 
pon: South } toria. | Q’land| “aust. | Aust. | mania. 
Wales. 
Commonwealth Trading | | 
Bauk of Australia se 256 62 67 18 45 7 
Private Trading Banks .. 881 794 433 259 219 64 
Other Cheque-paying Banks 108 2 1 2k B91 os 
Al Cheque-paying Banks— 
Metropolitan areas an 477 385 102 104 110 15 
Elsewhere... oe 768 473 399 201 188 56 
Total mE 858 501 ang 298 |} 71! 


(a) Includes Head Offices. Excludes agencies, 1,210. 


(ii) Capital Resources, Profits and Dividends. The paid-up capital of cheque-paying 
banks (excluding the three oversea banks, the Bank of New Zealand, the Bank of China 
and the Comptoir National d’Escompte de Paris), together with their reserve funds, 
their profits and the amount of their last dividends, are shown in the following table. 
The information relates to the balance-sheet last preceding 31st October, 1954. All 
amounts are expressed in Australian currency. 
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CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS: CAPITAL RESOURCES, PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS. 









































1953-54. 
( £7000.) 
t Balance | 
: Reserve = 
paid eat peaes | Sree. | Tamblity | Wee.) ee 
Bank. ferrin rofit lhe ae of Profit Divi- 
| Capital. { serves, and | holders Share- | for year. dends. 
(a) Loss | Funds. | dors y , © 
| pecount: {c) (a) m4 | 
{d) 
Commonwealth Trading Bank of *s 
Australia. | 4,857 1,860 She 6,717 me ' 641 
Commonwealth Bank of ‘Australia— 
Central Banking Business ++, 4000 4,810 ome 8,810 3,918 
Note Issue Department cet ax [f)a755 a 45755 6,207 
Rural Credits Department we) 2,429 821 eet 3:250 171 
Mortgage Bank Department .. |) 4,857 378 aes 1235 59 
Industrial Finance Department. . 4.857 1.717 mess 6.574 346 
Total .. ibe oe} 36.143 y 12,481 ae 28.624 10,704 
Private Trading Banks— 
Australia and New Zealand Bank 
Ltd. me ee +» 12,801 8,120 1,749 | 22,670 | 10,667 919 794 
The Bank of Adelaide “¢ 1,750 1,437 It 3,358 1,750 164 }- 137 
Beak oF New Seat yale ro 13,170 } 10,000 1,066 | 24,236 | 13,170 ‘ 1,688 4,079 
e Commercial Bank of Aus- 
tralia Ltd. | 5,170 3.000 382 8,552 500 353 
The Commercial Banking Co. of ‘ 
Sydney Ltd. 5,926 4,850 422 | 11,198 5,926 529 379 
The English, Scottish snd Aus- 
tralian Bank Ltd... 3,765 3,765 662 8,192 2,510 ! 320 242 
The National Bank of Australasia j 
re? (aati aan 6,726 5,500 708 | 12,934 1,800 741 605 
e Queenslan ational n } 
Ltd. (in vol. liq.) (g).. : ite oa 130 130 oe ol Se ea 
Total .. «| 49.308 |) 36.672 5.290 | 91,270 | 35.823 4,861 3,499 
Other Cheque-paying Banks— : t 
The Ballarat Banking Co. Ltd. .. 159 165 I4 338 ! I4I 7 12 
The Brisbane Permanent Build- : 
ing and Banking Co. Ltd. 1,000 275 62 1,337 Is 7B 75 
The Rural Bank of New South ; | 
Wales 5 17,510 8,857 aus 26,367 | 105 
State Bank of South Australia | 2,983 1,020 Se 4,003 | | 19r . 
The Rural and Industries Bank | | 
of Western Australia 8.554. 168 st 8,722 304 ws 
Total .. 7 «+ | 30,206 | 10.485 76! 40.767 141 | 695 87 
Grand Total ae ++ | 100,574 | 61,498 5,366 167,378 : 35,964 16,918 3,586 





(a) For the Commonwealth Bank and Commonwealth Trading Bank the amount shown in this column. 
is the amount specified as capital in the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945-1953. For these two Banks all 
capital has been provided from accumulated profits. For the State Bink of South Australia and The 
Rural and Industries Bank of Western Australia the amounts shown in this column are capital funds 
provided by the respective State Governments. Capital of The Rural Bink of New South Wales consists 
of Inscribed Stock and Debentures issued by the Bank for capital purposes. (b) Inclndes dividends 
declared but not paid at date of balince-sheet. (c) For the Commonwealth Bank, Commonwealth 
Trading Bank and the State Banks the amount shown in this cohimn is total capitaland reserves. (See 
footnote (a).) {d) Includes uncalled capital. (e) Dividends paid and payable out of profits 
earned during 1953-51. (f) Special Reserve—Premium on gold sold. (g) The business of The 
Queensland National Bank Ltd. was taken over by The National Bank of Australasia Ltd. in January, 1948. 


5. Commonwealth Bank of Australia—(i) General. An account of the progress 
and development of the Commonwealth Bank is given in earlier issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 37, pages 570 to 573). The general functions of the Bank are set 
out in section 8 of the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945-1953 which states— 


“8. It shall be the duty of the Commonwealth Bank, within the limits 
of its powers, to pursue a monetary and banking policy directed to the greatest 
advantage of the people of Australia, and to exercise its powers under this Act 
and the Banking Act 1945 in such a manner as, in the opinion of the Bank, 
will best contribute to :— 


(a) the stability of the currency of Australia; (6) the maintenance of 
full employment in Australia ; and (c) the economic prosperity 
and welfare of the people of Australia.” 
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In addition to its functions us a Central Bank, the Bank controls the Australian 
note issue throush a Note Issue Department and provides special services through the 
Rural Credits Department, Mortgage Bank Department and Industrial Finance Depart- 
mert, The Commonwealth Bank also provided general banking facilities through the 
General Banking Division up to 3rd December, 1953. In accordance with the provisions 
of the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1953, the Commonwealth Trading Bank, on that date, 
took over the business of the General Banking Division of the Commonwealth’ Bank. 
The Commonwealth Savings Bank, a separate institution providing for small depositors, 
is controlled by the Commonwealth Bank Board and is operated in conjunction with 
the Commonwealth Bank. 


(ii) Management. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1911 the Bank was managed 
by a Governor. From 1924 to August, 1945 it was controlled by a Board of Directors. 
Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 control was vested in a Governor, assisted 
by an Advisory Council. Since 21st August, 1951, under the Commonwealth Bank 
Act 1951, the policy of the Commonwealth Bank and the Commonwealth Savings Bank 
has been determined by the Commonwealth Bank Board consisting of the Governor 
(Chairman), the Deputy Governor, the Secretary of the Department of the Treasury and 
seven other members appointed hy the Governor-General. The Bank is managed by 
the Governor who shall act in accordance with the policy’ of the Bank and with any 
directions of the Board. The Board is required to inform the Government of the 
monetary and banking policy of the Bank. In the event of a disagreement between the 
Government and the Board as to whether the monetary and banking policy of the Bank 
is directed to the greatest advantege of the people of Australia, the Governor-Coneral, 
acting with the advice of the Executive Council, may determine the policy to be adopted 
by the Bank. The Commonwealth Trading Bank is managed by a General Manager 
under the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank and its policy is determined by the 
Commonwealth Bank Board. 


(iii) Central Banking Business. Under the powers it possessed under the Common- 
wealth Bank Act 1911-1943 and under its war-time powers under the National Security 
Regulations, the Commonwealth Bank had gradually assumed the functions of a Central 
Bank. Part III. of the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 formally constituted the Com- 
monwealth Bank as a Central Bank and granted the Bank the necessary powers to carry 
on the business of a Centra] Bank. The capital for the Central Banking Business is 
£4,000,000 and such other sums as are transferred from the Reserve Fund. Since 1951 
the profits of the Commonwealth Bank have been distributed as fullows :—(a) One-half 
to the National Debt Sinking Fund; (b) for a period of five years, an amount not 
exceeding £500,000 per annum may be paid to the capital of the several departments 
of the Bank and the Commonwealth Trading Bank, this amount to be distributed as 
follows :—Commonwealth Trading Bank Mortgage Bank Department and Industrial 
Finance Department each two-sevenths and the Rural Credits Department one-seventb ; 
and (c) the balance to be paid to the Commonwealth Bank Reserve Fund. 


(iv) Note Issue Department. This Department was established in 1920 when the 
control of the Australian note issue was transferred from the Commonwealth Treasury 
to the Commonwealth Bank. The Bank may, through this department, issue, re-issue 
and cance] Australian notes. Until 30th June, 1951, all profits of this Department, with 
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the exception of £2,000,000 paid to the Capita! Account of the Rural Credits Department 
and £1,200,000 paid to the Capital Account of the Mortgage Bank Department. were 
paid to the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. In 1951 provision was made 
for an amount, not exceeding £500,000 per annum for five years, to be paid to the Capital 
Accounts of the Commonwealth Trading Bank and the Rural Credits, Industrial Finance 
and Mortgage Bank Departments of the Commonwealth Bank. This amount is payable 
only if a similar amount is paid from the profits of the Central Banking Business and 
is to be distributed to the various sections in the same proportions as the amount 
payable from the profits of the Central Banking Business. The balance of the profits is 
to be paid to the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. - 


(v) General Banking Division. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1943 
no provision was made for the separation of the general banking business of the bank 
from its central banking business. Under the Commonwealth Bank Act 1945 the 
General Banking Division was set up to carry on the general banking business of the 
Bank and the accounts and transactions of this division were kept separate and distinct 
from the other accounts of the Bank. The capital of the General Banking Division 
was £4,000,000, and such other sums as were transferred from the General Banking 
Division Reserve Fund, or from the profits of the Central Banking Business and the 
Note Issue Department. Transfers from each of these two sources increased the total 
capital to £4,572,000 at 30th June, 1953. The profits of the General Banking Division 
were distributed as follows :—(a) one-half was credited to the General Banking Division 
Reserve Fund, and (b) one-half was paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund. Under 
the Commonwealth Bank Act 1953 the business of the General Banking Division was 
transferred to the Commonwealth Trading Bank on 3rd December, 1953. See also 
para. 6 below—Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia. 


(vi) Rural Credits Department. The Rural Credits Department was established in 
1925 for the purpose of making short-term credit available for the orderly marketing 
of primary produce. The Bank may, through this department, make advances, upon 
the security of primary produce placed under the legal control of the Bank or other 
security associated with the production or marketing of primary produce, to co-operative 
associations or marketing boards formed under the laws of the Commonwealth or of 
a State or Territory of the Commonwealth or other bodies specified by proclamation. 
The period of the advance shall not be more than one year. The capital of the Rural 
Credits Department is £2,000,000 and such amounts as are transferred from the profita 
of the Central Banking Business and the Note Issue Department. Transfers from each 
of these two sources have increased the total capital to £2,571,000 at 30th June, 1955. 
Profits are distributed as follows :—(a) one-half is credited to the Rural Credits Depart- 
ment Reserve Fund, and (0) one-half is credited to the Rural Credits Department 
Development Fund for the promotion of primary production. 


(vii) Mortgage Bank Department. The Mortgage Bank Department was established 
in 1943 for the purpose of making long-term loans to primary producers. Through 
this Department the Bank may make a loan to any person engaged in farming, agricultural, 
horticultural, pastoral or grazing operations or other form of primary produciion, upon 
the security of a mortgage to the Bank of an estate or interest in land in the Common- 
wealth owned by the borrower. The term of the loan shall not be less than five years 
nor more than forty-one years. The capital of the Department is £4,000,000 plus any 
amount transferred from the profits of the Central Banking Business and the Note Issue 
Department. Transfers from each of these two sources have increased the total capital 
to £5,14 3,000 at 30th June, 1955. Profits are credited to the Mortgage Bank Department 
Reserve Fund. 


(viii) Industrial Finance Department. The functions of the Industrial Finance 
Department established in January, 1946 are :—(a) to provide finance for the cstab- 
Ushment and development of industrial undertakings ; (6) to assist in the establishment 
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and development of industrial undertakings ; and (c) to provide advice on the operations 
of industrial undertakings with a view to promoting the efficient organization and conduct 
thereof. To exercise these functions the Bank may, through the Industrial Finance 
Department, lend money and purchase and sell shares or securities in an industrial 
undertaking. The capital of this department is £4.000,000 plus any amount transferred 
from the profits of the Central Banking Business and Note Issue Department. Transfera 
from each of these two sources have increased the total capital to £5,143,000 at 30th June, 
1955. The Treasurer, the Bank and the Savings Bank may advance money to the 
Industrial Finance Department. The amount that may be advanced by the Bank 
is limited to £1,000,000. The profits of the Department are credited to the Industrial 
Finance Department Reserve Fund. 


(ix) Housing Loans. Provision is made for the Bank, through the Commonwealth 
Trading Bank, to make loans to individuals or building societies for the erection or purchase 
of homes or for the discharge of mortgages on homes. These loans must be made at the 
lowest possible rate of interest. Loans to individuals are to be on crédit foncier terms, to 
be secured by first mortgage on an estate or interest in land owned by the borrower and to 
be repaid in periods of not less than five years nor more than 35 years. Loans to building 
societies are to be made on such security and on such terms and conditions as the Bank 
determines, 


(x) Liabilities and Assets—All Departments. Liabilities and assets of each Depart- 
ment of the Commonwealth Bink at 30th June, 1955 are shown in the following table, 
The Commonwealth Trading Bank and the Communwealth Savings Bank, which are 
operated as separate institutions, are not included (see § 1, para. 6 (ii) and § 2, para 8 (ii, 
following) :— 

COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA : LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 
30th JUNE, 1955. 




















{ £’000.) 
Note Rural | Mortgage | Industrial 
Central | 5 : Bag 
Item. Bankiog eee redits Bank Finance Total.(a) 
Business. pai epart- | Depart- | Depart- 
ment. ment. ment. ment. 
LIABILITIES. 
Capita} ‘ ; 4,000 2,571 5,143 53143 16,857 
Reserve Funds 6 1569 as 917 444 2,114 10,044 
Special ieee ea on aia sold 4:755 oa) : 4:755 
Development Fund 137 137 
Notes on Issue... 362,753 3 362,753 
Deposits, bills payable and other 
lia bilities— 
Special Accounts of Trading Banks | 280,559 280,559 
Other deposits of Trading Banks 29,782 29,782 
Other (including provielon for con- 
tingencies) . 253.540 3,531 57.101 563 21,596 | 280.874 
Total Liabilittes + + 574,450 | 371.039 | 60,726 6,150 28.853 | 985, 761 
ASSETS. 
Gold and balances held abroad (in-| = | | &+Y YY 
cluding money at short call) ae 246,333 | 120,926 367,259 
Australian notes and coin and cash 
balances a 2,869 ut | 453 3:433 
Cheques and bills of other hanks E 12,290 . 3 12,290 
Commonwealth Government securities | 
{including Commonwealth Treasury 
Bill-) . 196,982 | 250,041 | 698 | 2,072 | 449,793 
Securities of other Governments. and of | 
local and semi-governmental authori- i 
ties .. ae ae ke 39.681 | | 39,681 
Bits receivable and remittances in \ ‘ 
transit 8,611 | | 1 8,628 
Bank premises at cost less amounts ‘ ' 
written off 593 i 592 
Loans advances, bills disronnted, and H 
Other assets (after deducting debts 
considered bad or doubtful) __ 67,091 72 |__ 60.726 5.341 | __ 26,328 | 104,101 
Total Assets 873.450 | 371.030 6.726 4,180 28,8453 [| 955,769 


(a) Inter-departmental accounts totalling £55,457,c00 have been offset in the combined figures. 
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(xi) Profits. Net profits of the various Departments of the Commonwealth Bank 
for the years ended 30th June, 1939 and 1951 to 1955 were as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA: NET PROFITS. 














( £7000.) 
; = 
Ind 
General Note Rural Mortgage) *DCUS- 
Year ended 3oth | Bank | Central | josue | General | Grdita Bank trial 
F Banking Banking Finance | Total 
June— Depart- Business. | Depart- Division Depart- | Depart- Depart- 
ment. ment. “) ment. ment. P 
(a (a) (0) (c) ment. 
(d) 
1939 «- a 356 te 767 fet 32 2 ets: 1,155 
195% 1,282 3,544 445 85 47 287 5,690 
1952 2,274 3,881 352 97 49 290 6,943 
1953 2,892 5,361 457 160 52 292 9,214 
1954 3,018 6,207 Se 17T 590 346 10,701 
1955 4,518 6,017 192 65 398 11,190 
(a) Created 21st August, 1945. Previously combined under General Bank Department. (b) From 


3rd December, 1953 business transferred to Commonwealth Trading Bank. 


27th September, 1943. 


(d) Commenced business 2nd January, 1946. 


(c) Commenced business 


The distribution of these profits for the years ended 30th June, 1951 to 1955 is given 


in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA: 


To— 


National Debt Sinking Fund 
Commonwealth Consolidated 
Revenue Fund 
Commonwealth Trading 
Bank Capital Account .. 
Commonwealth Bank Re- 
serve Fund... : 
General Banking Division— 
Capital Account 
Reserve Fund . 
Rural Credits Department — 
Capital Account 
Reserve Fund . 
Development Fund es 
Mortgage Bank Depart- 
ment— 
Capital Account 
Reserve Fund . 
Industrial Finance Depart- 
ment— 
Capital Account 
Reserve Fund .. 


Total 














( £7000.) 

1951. 1952. 1953. 
863 1,313 1,675 
3394 3,381 4,861 
345 637 946 
. 286 286 
222 176 229 
: 143 143 
43 48 80 
43 48 80 
446 285 286 
47 5° 51 
a 286 285 
287 290 292 
5,690 6,943 9,214 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 





1954. 1955. 
1,959 2,259 
53707 59517 

285 286 
1,459 1,759 
143 142 

85 96 

86 96 
286 286 
59 65 
286 286 
346 398 
10,701 II,Igo 


(xii) Central Banking Business—Average Liabilities and Assets. The average 
liabilities and assets of the Central Banking Business and Note Issue Department of the 
Commonwealth Bank for the years ended June, 1951 to 1955 are shown in the two tables 


which follow. 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA: CENTRAL BANKING BUSINESS 
(INCLUDING NOTE ISSUE DEPARTMENT)—AVERAGE LIABILITIES. 














( £7000.) 
Capital S Special Other | 

Year ended June— | and ee Accounts »' Deposits: cine | pte 

. Reserve Issue of Trading of Trading bilities. _ bilities 

Funds. . Banks. , Banks. , ; | ‘ 
= ; a - Se! a oat 

1951 wa a .. | 10,127 251,770 503,248 34,696 238,230 | 1,038,071 
1952 - ‘ 10.450 293,639 468,800 3U,112 270,937 | 1,074,938 
1953 11,023 318,192 212,890 45,447 |(a)287,361 874,913 
1954 | 11,906 | 338,223 | 306,820 41,731 |(a@)283,307 | 982,077 
1955 ; 13279 | 357,023 306,286 30,795 | 243,408 | 956,552 





(a) Includes special deposit of General Banking Division 1952-53, £21,731,000; 1953-54, £14,265,000. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA: CENTRAL BANKING BUSINESS 
(INCLUDING NOTE ISSUE DEPARTMENT)—AVERAGE ASSETS. 

















{ £7000.) 
| Govern- | 
| mentand | Bills ! 
' Gold and Cheques | Ocner rcely.. 
Aus- +7. } oecurities|! able and 
Year ended June — {| Balances tralian and Bills (including| Remit- Other Total 
held Coin. of other Common-| tances Assets. Assets. 
i Abroad. Banks. wealth n 
: Treasury | Transit. | 
| Bills.) 
= = 
1951 pul 596,276 3-370 5,791 | 366,570 105 65.959 ! 1,038,071 
1952 j 470,644 2,164 6,321 | 503,089 85 92,635 | 1,074,938 
1953. on ++ + 363,576 2,538 6,595 | 434,771 130 67,303 | 874,913 
1954 .. + +. | 512,615 2,105 6.895 | 497,979 2,514 49,969 | 982,077 
1955... . ++ | 415,896 2,380 7,009 | 459,839 3,488 68,239 | 956,851 


6. Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia.—(i) General. The Commonwealth 
Trading Bank was established under the Commonwealth Bank Act, 1953. On 3rd 
December, 1953, it took over the business of the General Banking Division of the 
Commonwealth Bank. The Commonwealth Trading Bank is a body corporate with its 
own General Manager who is appointed by the Governor-General on the recommendation 
of the Commonwealth Bank Board for a term of seven years. The General Manager, 
under the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank, is responsible for the administration 
of the Commonwealth Trading Bank in accordance with policy determined by the Com- 
monwealth Bank Board. Under the Banking Act 1945-1953 the Commonwealth Trading 
Bank is subject to the same central banking controls as the private trading banks and is 
required to maintain a Special Account with the Commonwealth Bank on the same basis 
aa those of the private trading banks. The capital of the Commonwealth Trading Bank 
is the total of the capital of the General Banking Division of the Commonwealth Bank 
immediately before 3rd December, 1953 and such other sums as are transferred from the 
Commonwealth Trading Bank Reserve Fund, or from the profits of the Central Banking 
Business and the Note Issue Department of the Commonwealth Bank. The net profits 
of the Commonwealth Trading Bank are divided as follows :—(a) one-half placed to the 
oredit of the Commonwealth Trading Bank Reserve Fund, and (b) one-half paid into 
the National Debt Sinking Fund. 
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(ii) Liabilities and Assets. The liabilities and assets of the Commonwealth Trading 
Bank at 30th June, 1954 and 1955 are shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK OF AUSTRALIA: LIABILITIES AND 
ASSETS, 30TH JUNE. 








( £7000.) 
Liabilities. 1954. 1955. Assets. 1954. 1955. 
Capital . A 4,857 | 5,143 | Coin, bullion, notes and 
Reserve Fund Sis 1,860 2,160 cash at bankers” .. {| 18,817 | 14,498 
Deposits, bills payable Money at short cal! in 
and other liabilities London .. aoe 1,850 1,800 
(inclnding provision Special Account with 
for contingencies) .. {210,286 |225,493 Commonwealth Bank | 38,650 | 33,850 
Balances due to other Cheques and bills of 
banks ae oe 24 454 other banks and 


balances with and 

due from other banks 1,863 2,313 
Treasury hills ++ | 10,000 7,500 
Public securities of Aus- 

tralian Governments | 35,078 | 40,019 
Bills receivable and 

remittancesintransit | 26,974 | 27,138 
Bank premises (at enst 

less amounts written 

off) ot ae 2,950 3,506 
Loans, advances and 

bills discounted (after 

deducting provision 

for debts considered 


bad or doubtful) .. | 78,812 .| 99,961 
Other assets sh 2,250 2,665 
Total -. | 217,244 | 233,250 Total -. [217,244 | 233,250 


(iii) Average Liabilities and Assets within Australia. The average liabilities and 
assets within Australia of the General Banking Division of the Commonwealth Bank 
for the years ended 30th June, 1951 to 1953, and of the Commonwealth Trading Bank 
for the years ended 30th June, 1954 and 1955, are shown in the ‘ables below. 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK OF AUSTRALIA(@)—AVERAGE LIABILITIES 
WITHIN AUSTRALIA.(d) 

















( £°000.) 
Bills 
Tnter- Deposits. ‘ paysble 
Tainable Balances | and all 
| Notes Totai 
Year ended June— i ped in Cir- peste cc Lia- 
Not culation. bre bilities . 
Deposit Bearin Bearing Total Banks, | bilities to 
Stock. | snterust. | Interest. : the 
: Public. 
19$T .. ae ait 89.234 19.405 | 108,639 7:950 119,603 
1952... xe fr 90.595 20,093 | 110,688 8,524 121,856 
1953... ee 2 96.664 22.817 | 119.481 8.569 131,870 
1954. ne ry 120,885 35,352 | 156,237 11,766 170,037 
1955... os oe 130,909 | 43,549 | 174,458 16,148 190,915 
(ce) General Banking Division of Commonwealth Bank prior to 3rd December, 1953. (6) Includee 


Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


BANK DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES AND NOTES IN CIRCULATION 


AUSTRALIA, 1938 TO 1955 





Rieoor oiees" 
1,400 1,400 
1,200 200 
+000 1,000 


7 PRIVATE TRADING 


7 BANK DEPOSITS 7 
7 
800 800 


600 600 
.“PRIVATE TRADING 
¢ BANK ADVANCES 
400 400 
a 0 
eee AUSTRALIAN NOTES e0 
IN CIRCULATION 
0 


YEATUNE 1938 1939 1940 1941 (942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 195! 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 (957 


dzL 
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LIFE ASSURANCE: AUSTRALIA 


1934 TO 1953 
POLICIES ISSUED AND SUM ASSURED 
NEW POLICIES SUM ASSURED 
THOUSANDS NEW POLICIES ISSUED {MILLION 


720 360 








4807, NUMBER ‘ 240 
(THOUSANDS) 


240 





120 


7 SUM ASSURED 
(£MILLION) 


0 fe) 
1934 1936 1938 (940 1942 1944 1946 1948 [950 1952 1954 


POLICIES ISSUED TOTAL EXISTING BUSINESS SUM ASSURED 
BHOUGANDS £MILLION 


7,000 1,750 
6,000 1,500 
5,000 1,250 
4,000 1,000 
4 
POLICIES ISSUED 7 SUM ASSURED 
(THOUSANDS) 7 C£MILLION) 
3,000 750 
2,000 500 
1,000 250 





1934 1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 1946 1948 1950 1952 1954 
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COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK OF AUSTRALIA(2}—-AVERAGE ASSETS 


WITHIN AUSTRALIA.(8) 
( £7009.) 

















Special ' . ; | 
Cash [Seca Balances Australian Public | eee 
Year and ; with | with COMES: Other | vances. | Al | potas 
ended June— Cash Com other Securi- ‘ong Billss Other Assets 
Bal- mot Banks. | Trea- | ib ties. | Dis- Assets, | S°°0'S 
ances. | wealt (ec) sury j er. 
| Bank. | Bills. | peonnued: 
- 4 —_— 
1951 .. ‘ee 7,176 820 | 24,049 | 26,868 oe 62,491 2,348 | 123,752 
1952 .. 6,581 ae 994 | 26,392 | 13,274 2| 76,407 3,230 | 126,880 
1953 .. 8,784 (d)21,731] 1,600 | 17,239 | 25,840 92 | 59,492 | 3,954 | 138,762 
1954 .. 11,000 .(€) 34,80¢ 787 | 23,404 | 29,924 | 1,284] 69,204 | 4,360 | 174 763 
1955 .. 10,456 | 36,061 870 12,260 38,165 1,606 | 89,138 5,675 194,23! 





{a) General Banking Division of Commonwealth Bank prior to 3rd December, 1953. (b) Includes 
Territories of Papua and New Guinea. (c} Includes notes, cheques and hills of other banks. 
(d) Sperial deposit of General Banking Division. {e) Includes special deposit of General Banking 
Division, £14,265,000. fs 


(iv) Profits. The net profits of the Commonwealth Trading Bank for the years 
ended 30th June, 1954 and 1955 were £660,778 and £734,185 respectively. These profits 
were distributed as follows (1954 figures shown in parenthesis) :—£134,160 (£110,320) 
was applied to writing off bank premises ; £300,012 (£275,229) was appropriated to the 
Commonwealth Trading Bank Reserve Fund; and £300,013 (£275,229) was paid to the 
National Debt Sinking Fund. 


7. Private Trading Banks.—(i) Average Liabilities and Assets in Australia. The 
average liabilities and assets within Australia of the Private Trading Banks (see page 
718 for list of banks) for the years ended June, 1939 and 1951 to 1955 are shown in the 
following tables:— 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 














( £7000.) 
Rills 
Inter- 7 
; Deposits. payable 
irate Notes in | Balances) ‘ang all | Total 
Tectsndel Sete = or Not tation. | Oth°E | yiabinittos! pitta 
vo culation. e labtlities eg, 
bien Bearing bof elal Total. Banks. | “to the 
* | Interest, | *DECFeSE. Public. 
1939 2,644 |a@ 118,868 | 198,793 | 317,661 167 g21 {(6) 3,005 | 324,398 
i 
1951 729 | 896,499 | 247,727 °1,144,226 158 50,259 18,240 | 1,213,612 
1952. 729 | 953,524 | 233,217 1,201,741 158 61,527 14,970 | 1,279,125 
1953 +e 226 | 943,747 | 218,699 1,162,446 158 10,628 14,247 | 1,187.705 
1954. 14 11,035,707 | 239,774 1,275.481 158 3,360 | 14,980 | 1,293.993 
1955 9 {1,047,677 1,310,663 158 3,282 16,432 | 1,330,544 


262,986 ; 





(a) Includes other Liabilities. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS : 








Special 
Cash | Account 
and with 
Yearended June—! Cash Com 
Bal- mon 
ances. | wea!th 
Bank 
1939 33,597 
IOI... a §9.333 | 500.317 
1952. oe 60,589 | 465.991 
1953 -- ae 74,712 | 211.737 
1954 -- ee 71,244 | 285,226 
1955 -- -- | 66,908 | 209,117 











( £7000.) 

Bal- | Australian Public —_ 
ances Securities. Ad- 

i Other All 
sith | bes Seeuri-) Vonres | other 
other | meg. tics, | 20! Bills] ss ccoty 

Banks. Sury srg . ee 2 

(a) Bi yt counted. 

Bits, =) | 
3,938 | 21,533 20,477 | (c) | 288,109 (€)9,421 
123.761 | 36,837 90,244 | 1,126 | 479,322 | 18,938 
, 29,140 32,402 63.416 i 1,124 621,435 33.151 
| 22,580 '123.059 86.513 ' 2,313 | 638.092 | 29.693 
1 17.346 | 99-368 130,306 | 3,588 | 658,534 | 36,519 
| 18,436 | 51,602 121,927 ' 3,425 | 776,762 | 43,925 





(a) Includes notes, cheques and bills of other banks. 
{e) Included with Loans, Advances and Bills Discounted, 
Other assets included with Loans, Advances and Bills Dizcuunted. 


and House Property only. 
4032/55.—23 








(Lb) Excludes other Liabilities. 


AVERAGE ASSETS WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 


Total 
Aeseta. 


| 377,075 


1,209,978 
1.312.248 
1,183,699 
1,302.161 
1,357,102 


(b) Government and Municipal Securities. 


(2) See footuotes (¢) and (e}. (e}) Landed 
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(ii) Ratios of Assets and Liabilities to Total Deposits. The following table shows, for 
the Private Trading Banks, the ratios of certain assets and liabilities to total deposits for 
the years ended June, 1939 and 1951 to 1955. The ratios are based on the average 
liabilities and assets for the years shown. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: RATIOS OF AVERAGE ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
TO AVERAGE TOTAL DEPOSITS. 
(Per cent.) 














i) 
Special | 
ee Some” | Aesount pee: 
Year ended June— Cash Treasury and with Advances, 
Bills. fad Common- Not F 
| Balances. Municipal wealth Bearin: Bearing 
Securities. Bank. Interest Interest. 
(a) 3 . 
1939 Bs ote 10.6 6.8 6.5 90.7 37.4 62.6 
I1Q5r 5.2 3.2 7.8 43.7 41.9 78.4 21.6 
1952 5.0 2.7 5.7 38.8 51.7 80.2 19.8 
1953 6.4 10.6 7.4 18.2 54.9 81.2 18.8 
1954 5.6 7.8 10.2 22.4 51.6 81.2 18.8 
1955 5:1 3-9 9-3 20.5 59.3 79.9 20.1 





(a) Excludes Treasury Bills. 


(iii) Proportion of Non-Interest Bearing to Total Deposits. The following table shows, 
for each State, the proportion of non-interest bearing deposits to total deposits with the 
Private Trading Banks for each of the years ended June, 1939 and 1951 to 1955. The 
ratios are based on the average deposits for the years shown. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS : PROPORTION OF NON-INTEREST BEARING DEPOSITS 
TO TOTAL DEPOSITS. 
(Per cent.) 








Year ended , Nor. - 
June— N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. Terr. Cap. Total. 
Terr. (a) 
1939 .- +: 43-5 30.3 45-4 26.1 45-7 36.5 61.1 23.2 37-4 
1951 .. ar 81.3 75.8 80.9 69.8 80.5 74.6 83.2 76.2 78.4 
1952 .. ass 83.1 77.8 82.5 72.0 83.1 75.6 84.7 78.4 80.2 
1953 .- 3 84.3 79.2 82.5 72.4 84.4 78.5 87.0 82.6 81.2 
1954 .. on 83.9 79.6 82.7 72.3 83.1 79.7 89.5 88.2 81.2 
1955 .. oa 81.9 78.1 82.6 71.6 84.1 80.1 88.7 89.6 79.9 
{a) Includes Papua and New Guinea for 1951 and following years. { 


(iv) Ratio of Advances to Total Deposits. The ratio of advances to total deposits, 
for each State for the years ended June, 1939 and 1951 to 1955, is shown in the following 
table. The ratios are based on the averages of deposits and advances for the years shown. 


PRIVATE TRADING BANKS: RATIO OF ADVANCES TO TOTAL DEPOSITS. 
(Per cent.) 











Aust. 
Year ended 1 Nor. Total. 
June— N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Terr. belay (a) 
1939 .. «+ | 104.5 71.6 99.2 77.6 | 155.5 57.0 24.5 37-7 90.7 
195r .. an 41.9 43.0 49.0 28.3 36.4 44.0 30.5 21.3 40.9 
1952 .. se 54.5 52.1 60.0 33.0 41.5 48.4 29.6 26.4 51.7 
1953 -. ie 60.2 52.8 63.7 35.2 46.1 54.0 24.0 27.6 54.9 
1954... ond 56.4 47.8 59.7 32.2 52.7 57-3 30.0 35.6 51.6 
1955 -. ae 66.1 51.8 68.5 37.2 71.6 61.9 55.8 49-5 59-3 


(a) Includes Papua and New Guinea for 1950 and following years. 


8. Other Cheque-paying Banks.—Average Liabilities and Asseta within Australia. { 
The average liabilities and assets within Australia of “‘ Other Cheque-paying Banks” 
(see page 719 for list of these banks) for the years ended June, 1951 to 1955 are shown 
in the following tables. ( 
i 
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OTHER CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS : AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 
( £7000.) 
' Bills 
Inter- Deposits Bal- payable 
minable Not:s i 
Deposits Not+s in ances andcl! , T..tal 
Year ended Junt— OF Cir- due to other Tin- 
‘ Not * -culation.| other Liabilities bilities. 
Deposit | pearing | Beating | qotal. Banks. | to the 
Stock.(a) | Bearing | Interest. | Tos: | 
1951 20,056 31,947 | 12,421 | 44,368 194 1,594 , 66,212 
1952 19,336 | 37.445 13,369 | 50.814 504 1478 | 72.132 
1953 19,286 35,848 15,302 §1,150 | 622 $25 | 71,583 
1954 19,734] 39.408 | 15,309 | 54,717 664 454, 75,569 
1955, 20,520 | 41,415 16,069 } 57,484 554 461 | 79,019 








, soe necribed stock and debentures, Rural Bank of New South Wales and State Bank of South 
ustralia, 


OTHER CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS : AVERAGE ASSETS WITHIN AUSTRALIA. 








( £7009.) 
1 
' Special Australian Public Loans, 
Cash | Account| Bal- Securities, ° 
and | with ances Other | vances All Total 
Yearended June-| Cash Com- with Securi- and other | A scets 
Bal- | mon-.| other | Trea- ties. Bills | Assets. sets. 
ances. , wealth | Banks. aury Other. Dis- (b) 
| Bank. (a) Bills. counted. 
1g5X .. 4,852 ' 3,271 1,760 3,087 | 12,375 |} 185 | 56,604 4,613 | 86,747 
1952 .. §,104 | 2,612 1,800 2,925 | 14,880 Irr | 61,816 5,423 | 94,671 
1953 .. 4,640 1,153 2,176 | 3,911 | 13,874 149 | 64,731 3,792 | 94,426 
1954 .. 5,091 1,090 | 2,409 | 7,326 | 13,977 432 | 65,982 3,815 | 100,122 
1955 _.. 4,586 1,108 | 2,198 1 5,641 | 13,972 7or | 72,189 | 4,923 | 105,318 


(a) Includes notes, cheques and bills of other banks. (0) Includes The Rural and Industries Bank 
of Western Australia and State Bank of South Australia accounts with State Treasuries. 


9. All Cheque-paying Banks.—Average Liabilities and Assets within Australia. 
Particulars of the average liabilities and assets within Australia of all cheque-paying 
banks in Australia for the years ended 30th June, 1951 to 1955 are shown in the following 
tables. The series includes the Commonwealth Trading Bank (General Banking 
Division of the Commonwealth Bank to 3rd December, 1953), but the Central Banking 
business of the Commonwealth Bank is excluded. 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS : AVERAGE LIABILITIES WITHIN AUSTRALIA.(a) 





( £7000.) 
Deposits. Bills 
Paar as Bal- payable 
Deposits Notes in} ances and all Total 
Year ended June— Oe Not Cir- due to other Lia- 
Deposit | Bearing oe Total. culation ee rte tal bilities. 
Stock. | Interest. cee Public. 
195m. | 20,785 | 1,017,680} 279,553 | 1,297,233 158 | 53,467 | 27,784 | 1,399,427 
1952. 20,065 } 1,091,564} 271.679 | 1,363,243 158 64,675 24,972 | 1,473,313 
1953 - 19,512 | 1,076,259) 256,818 | 1,333,077] 158 15,070 23,341 | 1,391,158 
1954. 19,748 | 1,196,000) 290,435 | 1,486,435 158 6,058 | 27,200 | 1,539,599 
1955__- 20,529 | 1,220,001) 322,604 | 1,542,605) 158 4,145 33,041 | 1,600,478 


(a) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 


ALL CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS: AVERAGE ASSETS WITHIN AUSTRALIA.(a) 








( £7000.) 
| Special Australian Public Loans, 
Oech Account Bal- Securities. aie Ad- a 
an wit! ances ther | vances 
— ended Cash Com- with T Securi- and other pon 
ane= Bal- | mon- | other ee | other. | tes. Bills | Assets. : 
ances. | wealth | Banks. Bi. : Dis- 
Bank. Be counted. 
1951 .. ~ 73.361 | 503,588 26,341 | 64,023 | 129,487 1,311 | 598,427 | 25,949 1,420 477 
1952 .. . 72,274 | 468,603 | 31,934 | 61.719 | 96,570 1,237 | 759,658 | 41,804 |1,533,799 
1953 «- 5 88,136 | 234,621 | 26,356 | 144,209 |! 126,227 2,554 | 762.315 | 37,469 j1,421.887 
1954 .- : 87,335 | 321,116 | 20,542 | 130,098 | 174,207 5,304 | 793,720 | 44,724 |1,577,046 
1955 -+ 81,956 | 306,286 | 21,504 1 69,503 174,064 1 5,732 1 938,089 | 59,523 11,656,651 





(a) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 
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Io. Classification of Advances within Australia—Commonwealth Trading Bank of 
Australia and Private Trading Banks.—{i) States, June, 1955. A dissection of advances 
made by the Commonwealth Trading Bank and the Private Trading Banks at the end 
of June, 1955, is shown in the following table. Business advances, which have been 
classified according to the main industry of the borrower, are those made mainly for 
business purposes and include all loans to corporate bodies other than public authorities. 
Advances made to public authorities are those made to Commonwealth and State 
Governments, Government Agencies and Local and Semi-governmental Authorities 
irrespective of the purpose of the advance or the industry in which the authority is 
engaged. Personal advances, which have been classified according to purpose, include 
advances to persons in their private capacity for such purposes as the purchase of a 
house or of household equipment, repayment of personal debts, etc. 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK OF AUSTRALIA AND PRIVATE TRADING 
BANKS: CLASSIFICATION OF ADVANCES WITHIN AUSTRALIA(a)—STATES, 
END OF JUNE, 1955. 


( £7000.) 
Pro- 
Classification. N.S.W.| Vie. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.Aust.| Tos, | Jotel | portion 
(0) (a) (c) : (a) Total. 





A. Business ADVANCES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO Main INDUSTRY OF BORROWER. 





1, Agriculture, Dairying 

















and Grazing -- | 87,119 | 44.063 | 55,288 |_ 12,409 | 17,527 4,473 | 220,879 
2. Manufacturing -» {| 83.320 ) 65 720 | _ 21,801 | 8.953 0,994 3,940 | 190,728 
3. Transport, Storage and | 

Communication .. 5.370 5,093 3.498 1,512 1,177, 594 | 17,244 





4. Finance and Property .. | 43,195 | 29,350 | 11.333! 4,310 3,446 2,901 | 94.535 
5. Commerce— 








Retail Trade «+ | 33,836 | 23,954} 11,797 | 6.339} 7,775 | 3.261 | 86,962 
Wholesale Trade .. | 35.883 | 23.664 | 4,625 4.660 3,622 | 1,373 |_ 73,827 

Total Class 5 .. | 69,719 | 47.618 | 16,422 | 10,999 | 11,397 4,634 | 160,789 

6. Miscellaneous(d) «+ | 22,171 | 17,671 | 10.348 | 3,011 5.206 1.783 | 60,190 
7. Not elsewhere specified 4,051 3.411 1,683 | 667 689 122 | 10,623 
Total «+ 1 314,945 | 212,926 | 120,373 | 41,861 | 46,436 | 18,447 | 754,988 











B. Apvances TO Pusiic AUTHORITIES. 


Public Authority Advances 
(including Government, 
Semi-Governmental and 
Municipal Bodies) se 6,346 3,535 1,032 177 229 59 | 11,378 1.2 


C. Persona, ADVANCES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO Matn Purpose oF ADVANCE, 





1. Advances for building or 
purchasing own home 


(Individuals) -- | 48,962 | 28,649 | 12,716 3,748 9,480 2,121 | 105,676 1.4 
2. All other (including Per- 
sonal Loans) te PATS 16.667 §.925 2.755 4.206 1,095 | 55.399 6.0 


Total ++ | 73:723 | 45,316 | 18,641 6,503 | 13,686 3216 | 161,075 17.4 





TotaL ADVANCES. 























Grand Total .. | 395,004 ; 261,777 | 140,046 48,541 | 60,352 ] 21,722 | 927,441 100.0 
(a) Includes Papua and New Guinea. (6) Includes Australian Capital Territory. —— (e) Includes 
Northern Territory. (@) Incindes (i) fishing. hunting, trapping and forestry; (ii) mining and 


quarrying ; (iii) legal and other professions, religious. charitable and benevolent institutions. hospitals, 
schools and industrial and trace associations ; (iv) amusements, wireless broadcasting. sporting associations 
and promoters; ond (v) hotels, boarding houses and restaurants, laundries, social clubs, etc. 


(ii) Australia, June, 19532 to June, 1955. The following table provides a dissection 
of advances within Australia (including Papua and New Guinea). The figures for June, 
1954 and 1955 include advances made by the Commonwealth Trading Bank, and the 
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earlier years include advances made by the General Banking Division only of the Com. 
monwealth Bank. As the Commonwealth Trading Bank took over the business of the 
General ROOHiDE. Division on 3rd December, 1953, the figures are comparable from year 
to year. 


COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK OF AUSTRALIA(a) AND PRIVATE TRADING 
BANKS: CLASSIFICATION OF ADVANCES WITHIN AUSTRALIA(6}—AMOUNT 
AND PROPORTION OF EACH CLASS TO TOTAL 








At End of— 
Class{fication. June, 1952. | June, 1953. June, 1954. June, 1955. 
Amount) Per Amount| Per Amount Per | Amount Per 
{£’000). | cent. | (£'000). | cent. | (£'000).} cent. | (£’c00).| cent. 














Busrvess Apvances CLASSIFIFD AcconDINa TO Main InpusTRY oF BorRoweER. 


1, Agricultural, paleyi0g ] 
19.1 | 148,279 22.1 192,340 | 24.3 

























and Grazing 23.8 
2. Manufacturing 25-7 |141,481 | 21.1 (139,314 | 17.6 20.6 
_ Transport, Storage and 
Communication : 1.8 12,710 | o1.9 16,690 i 2.1 1.9 
4. Finance and Property 9.3 | 64,615 9.6 | 84.475 | 10.7 10.2 
5. Commerce— 
Retail Trade 8.3 | 50,433 7.6 | 74,861 | 9.4 | 86,962 9.4 
Wholesale Trade 10.4 | 59,132 8.8 | 57,678 7-31 73.827 7.9 
Total Class 5 18.7 | 109,565 | 16.4 | 132.539 16.7 | 160,789 17.3 
6. Miscellaneous(e) aie 5.4 | 42,618 6.4 | 52.460 6.6 | 60,190 6.5 
7. Not elsewhere specified 1.0 | 9.345 | 1.4 9.874 1.2 | 10,623 1.1 
Total .. [610,021 | 81.0 | 528.613 78.9 |} 627,692 79.2 1 754,938 81. 
ADvaNcES TO PusLic AUTHORITIES. 
Public Authority Advances 
aaa aoe Government, 
emi-Governmental and 
Municipal Bodies) 15,919 ° 13,551 2.0 9,871 1.2 {| 11,378 1.2 


























PersonaL ADVANCES CLASSIFIED AccorDING TO Main PuRPOSE OF ADVANOE. 


1, Advances for Building 

or purchasing own 

home ({ndividuals) | 87,591 11.6 | 86,587 12.9 | 102,872 13.0 | 105,676 11.4 
2. All other (including 





Personal Loans) .. |_ 39.955 5-3 | 41,325 6.2 | 52,083 6.6 | 55,399 6.0 
fa Total -. $127,546 16,0 | 127,912 19.1 1154,955 19.6 } 161,075 17.4 





TotaL ADVANCES. 





Grand Total .. | 753,486 | 100.0 | 670,076 | 100.0 |792,518 | 100.0 | 027,441 | 100.0 





(a) Prior to 3rd Derember, 1953, General Banking Division of the Commonwealth Bank. 
6) Includes Papua and New Guinea, (c) Includes (i) fishing, hunting, trapping and forestry ; 
it) mining and quarrying ; (iii) legaland other professions, religious, charitable and benevolent institutions, 
hospitals, schools and industrial and trade associations ; (iv) amusements, wireless broadcasting. re 
associations and promotors; and (v) hotels, boarding houses and restaurants, laundries, social clubs, etc. 


st 


11. Interest on Deposits: Rates—Cheque-Paying Banks.—Particulars of interest rates 
for fixed deposits since 1944 are shown Lereunder. 


BANK FIXED DEPOSIT RATES: AUSTRALIA. 
(Per cent. per annum.) 








Deposits for— 

Dates from which Rates Operated. Three | Six Twelve | Two 
| Months. j| Months. Months. } Years. 
11th August, 1944 .. se a 4 ; 14 3 
1st December, 1945 me sa | 4. * 3 I (a) 14 
29th Julv, 1952 er aie <a 1 ; 1t 14 (db) 12 

st ist January, 19, 1055 -+ ee ae 14 1} 13 | 2 

(a) On first £10,000 ; rate on amount in exres3 of £10,000 i3 1 per cent. (6) On first £10,000 ; 


rate on amount in excess of £10,000 is 13 per cent. 
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12. Clearing House Returns—Average Weekly Clearings.——The average weekly 
clearings in each capital city for the years ended June, 1939 and 1951 to 1955 are shown 
in the following table. 


BANK CLEARINGS(2): AVERAGE WEEKLY CLEARINGS. 








( £7000.) 

Year ended June— Sydney. |Melbourne Brisbane. | Adelaide.} Perth. Hobart. Total. 
1939 + . 17,832 | 15,415 4,212 2,953 2,055 623 43,090 
3951 ee ae 88,588 | 82,022 } 18,046 | 15,957 | 10,809 2,885 ) 218,307 
1952 ee +» | 92,557 | 86,022 | 17,478 | 17,226 | 11,425 2,980 | 227,688 
1953 is -. | 88,557 | 78,965 | 17,886 | 16,704 | 11,441 2,985 | 216,628 
1954 on ++ | 97,191 | 87,505 | 20,736 | 18,027 | 13,249 | 3,393 | 240,101 
1955 . -- | 102,891 | 94,520 | 21,840 | 19,534 | 13,547 | 3,639 | 255,977 








(a) Excludes transactions connected with the issue and redemption of Treasury Bills. 


13. Debits to Customers’ Accounts—All Cheque-Paying Banks.—Statistics of debits 
to customers’ accounts have been collected since September, 1945. Generally they 
represent the total of all cheques drawn by the customers of the hanks. In the following 
table are shown the average weekly debits to customers’ accounts of all cheque-paying 
banks for each State for the vears ended June, 1951 to 1955. In this table debits to 
accounts of Australian Governments in capital cities are excluded as they are subject to 
abnormal influences and are not uniform for each State. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY DEBITS TO CUSTOMERS’ ACCOUNTS : ALL CHEQUE-PAYING 


BANKS. 
(Excluding Debits to Australian Government Accounts in Capital Cities.) 
( £7000.) 

Year ended June— NS.W. | Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | A.C.T. | Total 
195r.. ws ++ {145,10 1 134,925 | 39,011 26,844 | 19,250 75370 373 | 372,883 
1952... aks -. | 156,602 |142,358 | 41,516 | 30,792 | 21,810 8,872 47% | 402,421 
1953 -. on +» {151,938 |131,998 | 43,796 | 30,063 | 22,091 | 8,850 580 | 389,316 
1954 .. on ++ [171,709 | 154,885 | 51,032 | 32,802 | 25,339] 9.938 775 | 446,480 
1955... os .. 1187,471 1176,146 } 53,873 } 56,288 ] 26,247 | 10,716 821 } 491,562 


14. Rates of Exchange.—(i) Oversea Exchange Rates. In the following table the 
par of exchange (based on par values agreed with the International Monetary Fund) 
and average telegraphic transfer selling rates of exchange for Sydney on a number of 
oversea countries are shown. Generally the averages which are averages of daily 
quotations are based on rates quoted by the Commonwealth Bank, but where these were 
not available rates issued by the Department of Trade and Customs have been used. 


OVERSEA EXCHANGE RATES: PAR OF EXCHANGE AND AVERAGE TELEGRAPHIC 
TRANSFER SELLING RATES FOR SYDNEY ON OVERSEA COUNTRIES. 


Par of | Selling |j | Par of | Selling 
Country. Basis of Quotation. Ex- Rate Country. Basis of Quotation. Ex- Rate 














change.(a)| 1954-55. change.(a)} 1954-55. 
Belgium .. | Frances to £A.1 .. | 112.00 110.60 Netherlands .. | Guildersto £A.1.. 8.5120 8.4168 
Canada .. | Dollars to £A.1 .. (b) 2.1707|| New Zealand .. | £A to ENZ.100 .. (c) 124.54 
Ceylon .. | Pence A.to Rupee | 22.500} 22.795 || Norway .. | Kroner to £A.1 .. 16.000 15.84 
Denmark .. | Kroner to £A.1 .. 15.472 15.358 || Pakistan .. | Pence A. to Rupee 32.384 32.688 
Egypt .. } Piastres to£A.1 .. 78.006 | 77.490 || Portugal .. | Escudos to £A.1 (c) 63.773 
Fiji... «. | SA. to£F.r0oo  .. | 112.61 113.00 Singapore _.. | Pence A.to Dollar} 35.000] 35.420 
Finland .. | Marks to £A.1 .. | 515.20 509.96 South Africa, 
France .. | Francs to £A.1 .. (b) 776.71 Union of .. | £A. to £SA.100 .. | 125.00 125.79 
French Oceania | Francs to £A.1 .. (6) 138.61 Sweden .. | Kronerto £A.1.. 11.588 11.506 
Germany, Fed. | Deutsche Marks to Switzerland .. | Frances to £A.1 .. (c) 9.7125 
Rep. of tA £A.1.. oe 9.408 9.306 j] United Kingdom | £A. to £Eng.100.. | 125.00 125.50 
Hong Kong .. | Pence A.to Dollar} 18.750 | 18.844 || United States of 
India .. | Pence A. to Rupee | 22.500 22.734 America .. | Dollarsto£A.1.. 2.2397] 2.226 
Indonesia .- | Rupiahsto £A.1.. (c) 25.067 || U.S.S.R. .. | Roubles to £A.r .. (e) 8.924 
Japan .. | Yen to £A.1 .. | 806.40 | 797.80 
(a) As at 30th June, 1954, established under International Monetary Fund Agreement. (b) No par velue 


established. (c) Not a member of International Monetary Fund. 
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(ii) Interstate Exchange Rates. Exchange rates between the capital cities and towns 
of each of the States and other States or parts thereof at 30th June, 1955, are shown 
below. Rates varied from 2s. per £100 between the nearer locations to 10s. per £100 
between those more widely separated. 


INTERSTATE BANK EXCHANGE RATES, 30th JUNE, 1955.(a) 
(s. d. per £100.) 




















! 
: And— 
| ' Y ? ‘a 
saa Vee ss Perth : 
Between | New | pruens ee. and | Aust. 
South Vie. adjacent “A ert all but Tas. Cap. 
Wales. t Ja ust. | distant Terr. 
sales : towns. | 
a } Ms he ons 
Sydney and New South Wales towns a 2 6 2 6 5 0. 7 6 5 0 2 
Melbourne and Victorian towns 2 6 oot 5 0 2 6 5 0 ;, 2 6 20 
Brisbane and adjacent towns on 2 6 5 0 aed 7 6 10 0 | 7 6 2 6 
Adelaide and South Australian towns 5 0 2 6 7 6 ee, Yh aie? 0: 5 0 5 0 
Perth and all but distant towns 7 6 5 0 | 10 0 26! .. | 7 6 7 6 
Hobart and Tasmanian towns 5 0 2 6 7 6 5 o 1 7 6 | oe 5 9 
Australian Capital Territory 2.0 20 2 6 5 0 | 7 6 ; 5 0 Fi 





(a) Unchanged since ist January, r94o. 


There is no charge for transfers within a city or a town. In all States excepting 
Queensland and Western Australia, the exchange for transfers between towns in the 
same State is 28. per £100. Queensland and Western Australia are divided into zones. 
The exchange rate for transfers between towns in the same zone is 28. per £100, with 
higher rates for inter-zone transfers. 


The exchange rate between Papua and New Guinea and the mainland is 10s. per 
£100 for all points. : 


§ 2. Savings Banks. 


1. General.—The inauguration of Savings Banks in Australia dates from 1819, 
when a private Savings Bank was opened in Sydney. In 1832 the legislature created 
“The Savings Bank of New South Wales” under the control of trustees, and shortly 
after its establishment the funds of the private Savings Bank were transferred to 
the new institution. In the other States provision for placing deposits with savings 
banks dates from 184z in Victoria; 1854 in Queensland; 1848 in South Australia ; 
1863 in Western Australia (a Savings Bank was opened in 1856 but was closed a year 
later); 1835 in Launceston; and 1845 in Hobart. These early banks functioned as 
Trustee Savings Banks, but, with the exception of the Hobart and Launceston institutions, 
were later absorbed by, or amalgamated with, Government Savings Banks. 


Post Office Savings Banks were established in all States from 1864 onwards. These 
were separate Government institutions except in South Australia, where the Post Office 
acted as agent for the Savings Bank. Since the federation of the Australian States in 
1900, post offices have been controlled by the Commonwealth Government, but they 
continued to act as savings bank agencies for the State institutions until the establishment 
of the Commonwealth Bank in 1912. They now act as agents for the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank. 

Savings banks at present operating are the Commonwealth Savings Bank (all 
States and Territories); State Savings Bank of Victoria; Savings Bank of South 
Australia ; and the two Trustee Banks—Hobart and Launceston. 

The prime object of the foundation of savings banks in Australia was the encourage- 
ment of thrift, deposits of one shilling and upwards being accepted; nevertheless, the 
facilities offered, while preserving the original object, have led to developments in another 
direction. Although depositors may not operate on their accounts by means of cheques, 
they have practically all the other advantages of a current account and in addition 
receive interest on their minimum monthly balances. No charge is made by the banks 
for seeping the accounts. 
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Commencing with July, 1931, monthly returns of statistics have been furnished 
by savings bank authorities. The information given in the following paragraphs relates to 
the deposits at 30th June in each year. For convenience of reference the information 
has been groupéd under the following headings :— 

(i) Commonwealth Savings Bank ; (ii) State Savings Banks (including Trustee 
Banks in Tasmania); and (iii) All Savings Banks, 


2. Number of Accounts,—The following table shows the number of savings bank 
accounts in existence at 30th June, 1954 and 1955. It should be noted that these figures 
relate to the number of accounts and not necessarily to the number of depositors. 


SAVINGS BANKS : NUMBER OF ACCOUNTS.(a) 
3cth June, 1954. 








3oth June, 1955. 





Bank. 











Operative. Toop: Operative. base Tt tan 

Commonwealth Savings Bank «+ | 4,495,323 | 2,165,141 | 4,576,280 | 2,257,832 
State Savings Bank of Victoria ». | 1,513,109 585,108 | 1,524,989 601,227 
Savings Bank of South Australia as 572,838 |(¢) 167,806 | 585,696 |(c) 171,573 
Hobart Savings Bank es ae 93,430 |(c) 34,221 95,321 l(c) 34,841 
Launceston Bank for Savings as 80,821 23,436 794374 27,804 
Total ie a «+ | 6,755,521 | 2,975,712 | 6,861,460 | 3,093,277 





(a) Excludes special purpose and school bank accounts. (5) Inoperative accounts are those 
(a ustis nea balances of less than £1 which have not been operated on for a period of over two years. 
a mated. 


3. Business Transacted.—The following table shows details of the business transacted 
in Australia by savings banks during the years ended 30th June, 1954 and 1955 :— 


BUSINESS TRANSACTED 1N AUSTRALIA. 



































{ £000.) 
Year ended 30th June, 1954. Year ended 30th June, 1955. 
Witt ‘ Amount Amount 
. Vith- nterest on With- | Interest ou 
State or Territory. Deas drawals | Added | Deposit beat drawals | Added | Deposit 
Year> | During } During | at 30th Year’ During | During | at 30th 
b Year. Year, June, : Year. Year. June, 
1954. 1955. 
CoMMONWEALTH Savincs Bang, 
New South Wales 291,765 [276.915 | 5,797 | 339.796 |} 322,797 | 310,423 | 6,475 | 358,645 
Victoria 90,606 | 83,140 1,57) 94.174 |! 104,653 | 96,063 1,833 104,597 
Queensland 111,454 | 105,413 2,005 | 117,406 }) 119,382 | 114,244 2,270 124,814 
South Australia 24,073 21,842 478 | 28,192 26,839 | 25,036 552 30,547 
Western Australia 51,587 | 49.679 gI2 | 52.614 53,136 | 53,117 996 53.629 
Tasmania I1,165 10,691 225 | 12,869 12,653 | 12,010 251 13,763, 
Northern Territory is 1,889 1,716 19 1,308 2,111 1,959 22 1,482 
Australian Capital a 
Titory . 3.312 3:177 39 2,328 3-503 3.300 44 2:575 
Total 535,851 | 552,573 | 11,046 | 648.687 |' 645.074 [616.152 {| 12.443 | 690,052 
Strate Savixes Banks, 
Victoria ‘ 189,832 | 183,467 4-408 | 245.607 || 209,481 | 199,819 4,882 260,151 
South Australia 64,061 | 59,621 1,925 | 94.757 70,770 | 66,510 2,128 | 101,145 
Tasmania 14.580 13,868 458 | 21,078 15,675 15,195 488 22,046 
Total 208,473 1256,056 6.791 | 361,442 |! 295.926 | 281,524 7,498 | 383,342 
Aut Savixes Banks. 
New South Wales 291,765 ]276,915 | 5,797 [ 339,796! 322,797 | 310,423 | 6,475 [| 358,645 
Victoria : 280,438 | 266,607 5,979 | 329.781'l 334,134 | 295,882 | 6,715 | 364,748 
Queensland 111,454 | 105,413 2,005 | 117,406| 119,382 | 114,244 2,270 | 124,814 
South Australia 88,124 | 81,463 2,403 | 122,949] 97,609 | 91,546 2,680 131,692 
Western Australia 51,587 | 49,679 giz 52,614] 53,136 | 53,117 906 53,629 
Tasmania 25,745 | 24,559 683 33-947 28,328 | 27,205 739 35,809 
Northern Territory : 1,889 1,716 19 1,368 2,111 1,959 22 1,482 
Australian Capital Ter- 
ritory is 3,312 3,177 39 2,328] 3,503 | __ 3,300 44 2,575 
Total .. 354,324 | 809,529 | 17.837 |1,010,129 ! 941,000 | 897,676 | 19,941 11,073,394 
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4. Deposits —The amount at credit of depositors’ accounts andthe average deposits 
per head of population for each State and Territory at 30th June, 1939 and 1951 to 
1955 are shown in the following table :— 


TOTAL DEPOSITS IN AUSTRALIA. 








At : 1 
pe N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. N. Terr. | 
une. 


ACT. | Total. 





CommMONWEALTH Savincs BanKx.(a) 





(£000. ) 
1939 87,474 11,242 29,045 3,167 12,396 2,358 oo! saat 146,100 
195t 284,467 68,092 98,849 20,203 44.672 10.497 965 1,717) 529,453 
1952 304,532 76,485 102,661 22,502 47,171 11,406 1,036 1,821) §67,614 
1953 319,149 85,137| 109,360 25.483 49-79. 12,17 1.116 2,154| 604.363 
1954 339,796 94,174 117,406 28,192 52.61; 12,86¢ 1,308 2,325] 648.687 
1955 358,645{ 104,597{ 124,814{ 30,547{ 53,62 13,76 1,482, 2,575} 690,052 





State Savixes Banxs.(d) 














(£’000.) 
1939 +o 69,219 ite | 24,230] AG 6,038; 99,487 
1951 oe 213.687 ie 77,646 a 16.658 . 307,991 
1952 win 224.347 of 81,224 is 18,713 Pr 324,284 
1953 oe 234,834) te &8,392 oe 19,908 ce 343,134 
1954 ae 245,607 a 94,757 o 21,078 o. 361,442 
1955 ave 260,151 a8 | 101,145) ae 22,046) = 383,342 





Aut Savixes Bangs. 





(£’000.) 
1939 87,474} 80,461) 29,045) —27,397| ~—- 12,396) 8,396 0 319) 245,587 
1951 284,467, 281,779, 98,840) 97,849] 44,672 27,155 965, 1.717} 837,444 
1952 304,532] 300,832] 102,661] 103,726] 47.171 30,119) 1,036, 1,821] 891,898 
1953 319,149} 319.971| 109,360}; 113,873) 49,794 32,07 1,116 2,154) 947.497 
1954 339,796} 339,781 117,406] 122,949 §2,614 33.947 1,308; 2,32%! 1,010,129 
1955 358,645 eal 124,814] 131,69. 53,629 35,80¢ 11482) 2,575] 1,073,394 





Per Heap or PoruLarion. 
(£ 8. a.) 





1939 31 16 4] 42 16 | 28 10 7, 45 18 6, 26 7 5 35 1 5) 15 14 8, 25 7 4/35 4 11 





1951(e) 86 15 74123 15 6| 80 10 2/133 IF a 7619 6 9417 8 


61 16 10] 68 19 7199 8 9 
1952(c) 9I 3 10,128 6 3| 8r 10 3/137 7 6 78 12 gioOr 13 o| 67 o 5] 49 1 5Siro3 5 § 
1953(c) 94 6 4133 11 8 84 13 814615 9/ 80 4 10105 9 10: 70 8 31 75 3 8107 9 8 
1954(c) 99 5 1/138 11 1! 89 1x 3)154 4 11] 82 4 g109 19 0 79 8 8 7615 8112 8 1 
1955 { 102 15 Tht Ir 4] 92 16 7,1bo 13 % 8: 8 g113 15 11 8% 6 5) 79 (8 4yr16 13 3 





(a) tn addition to the amounts shown above, the Commonwealth Banh had deyosits at offices in 
Papua. New Guinea, London and british Solomon Islinds totulling : -1939, £78¢,oco; 1951, £2,841,cC0 ; 


1952, £3,285,000; 1953, £3,785,000 ; 1954, £4,190,c00; and 1955, £3,658,c 00. (tb) The State 
savings banks in New South Wales, Queensliml, Western Australia and Tasmania were absorbed 
by the Commonwealth Savinzs Tank. {c) Revised. 


5. Deposits per head and Purchasing Power.—Particulars of the deposits per head of 
population, actual and adjusted to purchasing power by the application of retail price 
index-numbers, at 30th June, in each of the years 1939 and 1951 to 1955 are shown in the 
following table. In calculating the index-numbers in this table the average of deposits 
per head of population at 30th June, 1937, 1933 and 1939 has been used as a base and 
made equal to 1,000. 
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ALL SAVINGS BANKS: DEPOSITS PER HEAD OF POPULATION, AUSTRALIA. 





Adjusted to Purchasing 











! 
{ Actual Power.(a) 
aad | ed elgg ss Index- “Dep a r Index- 
eu , CO 
i population. Number. population. Number. 
£ 1937-1939 £ 1937-1939 
= 1000 == I000 
1939 .- .- . 35-25 1,018 34-32 991 
1951 .- - - 99.44 2,872 48.44 1,399 
1952 as a a 103.2 2,983, 41.80 1,207 
1953 7 oe ae | 107.48 3,104 41.86 1,209 
1954 a in ++ | 12.40 3,246 43.19 1,247 
1955 ue a ma | 116.66 3,369 43.87 1,267 











(a) On the basis of the All Items (“‘ ©”) Series of Retail Price Index-numbers (6 capitals) for June 
quarter in each year. 


In interpreting the figures above it should be remembered that savings bank 
accounts are used to some extent by institutions and business people, as well as by 
individuals for the investment of personal savings. The relative extent to which savings 
bank accounts are used for business purposes, etc., may, and probably does, fluctuate 
considerably from time to time. 


6. School Banking.—With the object of encouraging principles of thrift amongst 
children, agencies of the Savings Banks have been established at most of the schools 
throughout Australia. Particulars of operative accounts for the Commonwealth at 
30th June of the years 1939 and 1951 to 1955 appear below :— 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS: AUSTRALIA. 








Number Number of Deposits per 

At 30th June— of School Operative Deposits. Operative 

Agencies. Accounts. Account, 

£ £38. d. 

1939 is Se ae 9,535 560,116 1,090,703 118 31 
1951 a ane “a 8,239 591,915 3,369,872 5 13 10 
1952 ait ee os 8,219 638,476 3,866,793 6 1 2 
1953 a re om 8,148 684,527 453755185 6 7 10 
1954 ane X* os es 8,179 | 724,038 4,831,538 613 6 
1955 a iz Sa 8,210 | 761,974 5,280,808 618 7 








7. War Savings and Savings Certificates——Sales of savings certificates and stamps 
under the War Savings and Savings Certificate schemes, particulars of which were given 
in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 586), were discontinued after 
31st January, 1949, except for some sales made to wind up savings groups, etc. This 
method of saving was replaced by special savings schemes to operate through the savings 
banks. Employers were asked to co-operate by forming employee savings groups and 
by making regular deductions from wages and salaries for payment into group savings 
bank accounts, and thence, at the end of each quarter to individual accounts. The total 
value of certificates outstanding at 30th June in each of the last five years was :—1951, 
£48,115,000; 1952, £41,809,000; 1953, £35,601,000; 1954. £30,310,000; 1955, 
£26,615,000. 


8. Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia——{i) General. The Savings Bank 
Department of the Commonwealth Bank opened for business in Victoria on 15th July, 
1912; in Queensland on 16th September, 1912; in the Northern Territory on 21st 
October, 1912; in Tasmania on Ist January, 1913, and in New South Wales, South 
Australia and Western Australia on 13th January, 1913. The Tasmanian’ State Savings 
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Bank was absorbed by the Commonwealth Bank on 1st January, 1913, the Queensland 
State Savings Bank was taken over in 1920 and the New South Wales and Western 
Australian State Savings Banks in 1931. The Savings Bank Department was separated 
from the General Bank on 9th June, 1928, and established as a separate institution 
known as the “ Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia”. It has since then operated 
independently, publishing its own balance-sheets and profit and loss accounts. The 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1927, which provided for the establishment of the Common- 
wealth Savings Bank as a separate institution, provided for a Commission of three 
members to manage the Savings Bank. This Commission was never appointed and the 
Commonwealth Bank Act'1945 placed the control of the Commonwealth Savings Bank 
under the Governor of the Commonwealth Bank. 


(ii) Balance-sheet, 30th June, 1954 and 1955. Particulars of the liabilities and 
assets of the Commonwealth Savings Bank as at 30th June, 1954 and 1955 were as 
follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK(a) : LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 30th JUNE, 











( £000.) 
Liabilities. 1954. 1955. Assets. 1954. 1955. 
Reserve Fund #3 8,276 8,828 || Cash Balances and 
Depositors’ Balances Money at Short Call | 67,856 | 72,719 
and Accrued Interest | 653,910 | 695,930 || Australian Notes and 
Contingency Account Coin , ‘ 709 692 


and other Liabilities | 19,036 | 20,675 |! Government ‘Securities 451,331 | 470,778 
Securities of Municipal 
and other Public 


Authorities .. | 67,668 | 72,709 

Bank Premises a 3492 4,667 

Loans and Advances.. | 80,671 | 92,821 

Other Assets - 9,495 | 11,047 

Tota} -» $681,222 | 725,433 Total .. |681,222 | 725,433 





(a) Includes branches in London, Territories of Papua and New Guinea, and British Solomon Islands. 


(iii) Profits, Under the terms of the Savings Bank Amalgamation Agreements the 
profits of the Commonwealth Savings Bank in New South Wales, Queensland, Western 
Australia and Tasmania are equally divided between the Bank and the former controlling 
authorities in those States. Net profits for the years ended 30th June, 1939 and 1951 
to 1955 and the distribution of those profits are shown in the following table. 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK : DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS. 




















(£.) 

Payments to State Authorities under Savings Distribution of 

Bank Amaigamation Agreements. Published Profit. 
Year ended Total [| |. |. | JY ek a es ols 
3oth June— Profit. New ,; Western ational) Savings 
South oer us- ee Total Profit. | Debt | Bank 

Wales. By | tralia. é) Sinking | Reserve 

(a) (0) (b) ( Fund. | Fund. 

1939 on 532,736 | 168,878 | 30,464 | 13,251 3,861 | 216,454 | 316,282] 158,141 | 158,141 
19$1 ++ | 1,616,082 | 459.959 [170,191 | 30,370 | 9,321 | 669.841 | 946,241| 473,120 | 473,121 
1952 ++ | 14522,507 | 453,200 | 140,443 | 20,122 ; 7,024 | 620,789 | 901,718) 450,859 | 450,859 
1953 ++ | 1,525,475 | 497,082 | 94.795 | 23,544 | 4,984 | 620,405 | 905,070) 452,535 | 452,535 
1954 -. | 2,031,371 | 629,614 [155,365 | 33,217 | 12.439 | 830,635 {1,200,736} 600,368 | 600,368 
1955 ++ | 1,855,901 | 587,959 | 130,415 26,284 6,327 | 750.985 |1,104,916) 552,458 | 552,458 


(a) Paid to Rural Bank of New South Wales. (b) Paid to State Consolidated Revenue Funds. 
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g. State Savings Banks._{i) Assets, 1955. At 30th June, 1955 or in the case of 
Tasmania, 31st August, 1955, the assets of State savings banks amounted to 
£406,563,090, distributed as shown in the following table. 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS: ASSETS, 30th JUNE, 1954 AND 1955. 


























( £’000.) 
3oth June, 1955. ee 
Particulars. 
Victoria. Pe sa | Total. Total. 
Cash in hand, in transit and on 
Current Account .. oe 4,855 2,008 1,320 8,183 8,425 
Fixed Deposits 42,812 13,510 1,705 58,027 56,627 
Outstanding Interest, ” Dividends 
and Rents s . 2,090 708 238 3,036 2,732 
Government Securities «- | 117,457 54,666 6,629 | 178,752 | 180,102 
Municipal and other Public 
Securities .. ee Bié 91,571 17,905 7,926 | 117,402 99,037 
Mortgages .. ae 14,869 | 18,246 6,027 39,142 | 34,713 
Landed and House Property ce I,100 630 283 2,013 1,782 
All other Assets a8 as aa ae 8 8} 5 
Total Assets .. «« | 274,754 | 107,673 24,136 | 406,563 [b 383,423 
(a) At 31st August, 1955. (0) on totals were: Victoria, £259,554,000; South Australia, 


£100,815,000 ; and Tasmania, £23,054,000 


(ii) Profit and Loss Accounts, 1954-55. Details of the profit and loss accounts of 
the several State savings banks for the year 1954-55 are given below :— 


STATE SAVINGS BANKS: PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS, 1954-55. 






































({ £7000.) 
1954-55. 1953-34. 
Particulars. 
Victoria. | , South Tasmania. | Total. | Total. 
Receipts— 
Total, Interest, Dividends, 
Rents, and all other Sea 7,998 3,400 814 12,212 11,134 
Expenditure— 
Interest allotted to Depositors 4,498 2,179 531 7,208 6,294 
Provision for accrued interest | 
on Depositors’ Balances .. 451 i Ss 451 594 
Expenses of Management .. 2,391 753 187 3,331 3,057 
All other Expenditure ee 439 65 3 507 | 297 
Total ee ste 7:779 2,997 721 11,497 10,242 
Profit for year 219 403 93 15 892 
Balance of profit and loss account Y i 
brought forward .. =e 127 150 106 383 413 
Total SS 346 553 199 1,098 1,305 
Distributuon ot Protits— 
Amount written off Bank 
Premises 63 25 36 124 138 
Amount carried to Reserves 
and Depreciation Funds .. 150 370 57 7 
Balance of Profit and Loss Ac- ae : 
count carried forward... 133 158 106 397 383 





(a) Year ended 31st August, 1955. 
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10. Classification of Depositors’ Balances.—The classification of deposits published 
by savings banks does not permit a fully detailed analysis with respect to Australia 
asa whole, but information supplied to the Roya] Commission on Monetary and Banking 
Systems, for all savings banks except the Hubart Trustee Savings Bank, shows that at 
30th June, 1936 the amount on deposit in accounts with balances of less than £100 
represented 21 per cent. of the total deposits; balances of over £100 but under £250, 
21 per cent.; over £250 but under £500, 23 per cent.; over £500 but under £1,000, 
25 per cent. ; while those of over £1,000 accounted for 10 per cent. School, penny bank 
and small inoperative accounts were excluded in determining these percentages. 


A similar classification as at 30th June, 1936, 1939 and 1951 to 1955, but relating 
only to the combined State Savings Banks of Victoria and South Australia, is shown 
below. 

STATE SAVINGS BANKS: CLASSIFICATION OF DEPOSITS. 
(Per cent.) 





At 30th June— ewe £101-£300. | £301-£500. i aot under | £501-£1,000.| Over £1,000. 
ish ON 
1936.. e 19.54 26.13 17.84 63.51 27-42 9.07 
1939.. ee 20.27 27.15 17.90 65.32 26.14 8.54 
Re 
1951... aes 47-45 47-45 32.22 20.33 
1952.. ie 45.85 45-85 32.33 21.82 
1953... o% 43.88 43.88 32.73 23.39 
1954.. ba 42.17 42.17 32.03 25.80 
1955-- ee 40.45 40.45 30.34 29.21 


11. Rates of Interest on Deposits—The following tables show the rates of interest 
allowed at 30th June, 1939 and 1950 to 1955 by State and trustee savings banks and 
by the Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


SAVINGS BANKS: INTEREST RATES(a) ON DEPOSITS. 
(Per cent. per annum.) 


Interest Rate at 30th June. 
Particulars. 


1939. | 1951. 1952. 1953- 1954. 1955. 


Part of Balance not exceeding £500— 





Commonwealth Savings Bank . 2 2 2 2} at 24 

State Savings Bank of Victoria .. ae 2 2 2 2¢ 2t 

Savings Bank of South Australia «+ [(2) 3 2} 2 24 2k (c) 2} 

The Hobart Savings Bank(d) .. 6 3 24 | 2g 2¢ 24 2 

The Launceston Bank for Savings(d) 50 3 2g 2 a4 2g 23 
Part of balance in excess of £500 but no | 

exceeding £1,500(e)— 

Commonwealth Savings Bank(f) - if I log 1 1} 4 

State Savings Bank of Victoria .. ss 2 1 | r 1} 1} 4 

Savings Bank of South Australia oe 2t Pe 3 14 1% 1%) (g) 14 
Deposit Stock— i 

tate Savings Bank of Victoria .. wis ay t 1 14 14 2 
Savings Bank of South Australia ae ae 1 | 1 1} 1} 2 





(a) Rates on ordinary accounts On Friendly and other Society Accounts the rates at 30th June, 
1955 were:— Commonwealth Savings Bank, State Savings Bank of Victoria and Savings Bank of South 
Australia, 24 per cent. on £2.000, 1 percent.on balance. _— (8) £1-£z00. Rate on £201 to £5co was 28 
per cent. (ce) The interest bearing limit for th's bank was increased from £500 to £750 from 1st January, 
1955- (d) The interest bearing limit for these banks was increased from gees £450 from 13th April, 
1951, and from £450 to £500 from ist January, 1955. {e) The interest ring limit was increased 
from £1.000 to £1,500 from ist June, 1954. (f) Up to tgq1 the interest bearing limit in ol] States” 
except Queensland was £1,300. In Queensland it was £2,000, The limit from 1942 to 1953 was £1,000 In 
all States. (g) £751-£1,500. 
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C. COMPANIES. 


Nore.—Statistics available in regard to companies relate to (a) Trustee, Executor 
and Agency Companies; (6) Building and Investment Societies; and (c) Co-operative 
Societies. 


§ 1. Trustee, Executor and Agency Companies. 


The following table shows, for the years 1939 and 1950 to 1954, particulars’of the 
assets and liabilities of certain trustee companies transacting business in Australia and 
New Zealand. Details have been extracted from a summary of the last published 
balance-sheets for the various years, as shown in the Australasian Insurance and Banking 
Record. 


TRUSTEE, EXECUTOR AND AGENCY COMPANIES. 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 




















Particulars. 1939. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
Number of Companies oe 23 24 24 24 | 24 24 
Lia bilities— £ £ £ £ £ £& 
Capita) paid-up 1,408,452 | 1,523,452 | 1,528,452 | 1,528,452 | 1,528,452 | 1,528,452 
Earn and undistributed 
rofits as 1,254,262 | 1,483,424 | 1,508,912 | 1,511,596 | 1,533,107 | 1,583,874 
other Liabilities .. oie 621,069 867,364 901,314 | 1,000,752 | 1,107,642 | 1,133,959 
Total Liabilities «+ | 3,283,783 | 3,879,240 | 3,938,678 | 4,040,800 | 4,169,201 | 4,246,285 
Assets-— 





Deposits with Government, 
Public Securities, Fixed 





Deposits, etc. .. ak 966,847 | 1,450,221 | 1,511,739 | 1,393,241 | 1,463,523 | 1,479,961 
Mortgages i oe 547,705 412,203 313,205 294,206 276.590 262,155 
Property te +. | 1,104,216 | 1,111,837 | 3,117,672 | 1,140,140 } 2,149,460 | 1,170,703 

ash ‘a Ns fe 102,300 206,538 265,985 478.812 481,606 559,982 
Other Assets vs + 562,715 | 698.441 729,987 | 734,392 797,992 773,479 





Total Agsete .. «+ | 3,283,783 | 3,879,240 | 3,938,678 | 4,040,800 | 4,169,201 | 4,246,285 











Total Trust Fund Assets ((a)157,256 |(a)195,982 }(a)203,585 |(@)208,168 |(6)219,158 |(b)219,466 





{a) Nine offices only.. (6) Ten offices only. 


§ 2. Building and Investment Societies. 


1. Summary.—During 1953 returns were received from 1,017 societies, but the 
information is not exhaustive, as particulars regarding a number of organizations are 


not included. In the following table general mucematon is given relating to the societies 
for the year 1952-53. 
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BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES : SUMMARY, 1952-53. 


Particulars. | NSW. 





Vic.(a) Q’land. |S. Aust.jW. Aust.| Tas. Total. 








Societies making returns— 5 











Permanent 18) 5 5 6, 5 64 

Terminating 2 6 17 *| 953 

Total 20! 11 22 § 5 1,017 

Number of shareholders vs 110. ae, Il, Berl 25,666! 23,801 25.460! 7,966] 204,861 
a shares .. ~. (O01 nosy It ,190,098} 8,027,767| 113.079] (c) | 92,653} 


(ce 

»» _ borrowers - (@) 10,310 17,342, 9,721 3,664, 4,140 2,404) 10 oa 
Income for year from interest, | 

etc. 1,053,266, 735,956 207,543} 67,975) 123,540] 92,438] 2,280,718 
Working expenses for year £ 742.504! 577.957, 297:499| 26.365] 34,264] 26,332] 1,704,921 
Amounts of deposits during 

year us ay £ 473,931, 1,063,458] 826,587] 501,486] 597,423] 163.808] 3,626,693 
Repayment of loans during 

year <a ace £ 1631.50 2,733-114! 961.575} 306.475] 608,808) 373,844} 6,615,317 
Loans granted during year &£ |e 2,901,620] 2,512,518, 1,380,944! 530.781! 773,813 490,317} 8,589,993 


{a) Year 1953; excludes Co-operative Housing Societies, for details of which see para. 
(0) Terminating societies onlv. (c) Not available. (d) Permanent societies only. (e) Incomplete 
—“ Other terminating societies” not available. 





2. Liabilities and Assets.—Particulars of liabilities and assets in 1952-1953 of the 
1,017 societies mentioned in the previous paragraph are shown below. 


BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES: LIABILITIES, 1952-53, 














(£.) 
: Bank 
Paid-up Reserve Overdrafts Total 
State. Capital and Deposits. 

Babscrigtions. Funds. Bos! and other Liabilities. 

| 
New South Wales .. | 18,887,065 | 2,051,733 | 1,055,603 | 64,108,990 | 86,103,391 
Victoria (a).. .. | 4,494,149 'b 1,394,189 | 3,403,082 | 5,631,390 | 14,622,810 
Queensland. . Ae 4,445,063 98,794. 84,391 613,372 | 5,241,620 
South Australia .. | 1,848,504 200,761 273,613 26,559 | 2+349,527 
Western Australia .. | 2,115,134 65,406 505,159 \(c) 175,945 | 2,861,644 
Tasmania .. .. | 1,299,766 150,934 310,134 117,047 | 1,877,881 
Total -- | 32,789,771 | 3,961,817 | 5,631,982 | 70,673,303 |113,056,873 

(a) Year 1953. (0) Includes balance of Profit and Loss account, £126,000. (ce) Includes 


net accumulated profits, £80,335. 
BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES: ASSETS, 1952-53. 




















ee ae eae (4) : : 2. 
Ad 1d Ho G | | 
vances an Ose Cash in 3 
Other Total 
State. P ty, Hand and ' 
\ Mortgage. Furntaue 1 on Deposit. Assets. Asseta. 
' H ete. H | 
See Sa | | 
i | 
New South Wales .. 84,195,819 | (b) | 568 1,907,004 | 86,103,391 
Victoria (c). . ao 14,252,810 183,990 32,111 . (53,899 | 14,622,810 
Queensland. . +. @ 5,041,536 90,048 | 48,040 61,996 | 5,241,620 
South Australia oe 2,091,386 44,649 ' 94,178 | = 519,314, 2,349,527 
Western Australia .. | 2,674,793 | 45,006 51,911 ! 89,934 | 2,861,644 
Tasmania .. ace 1,796,227 ! 10,803 1,798 : 69,053 | 1,877,881 
\ 


Total «+ {110,052,571 | 374,496 228,606 | 2,401,200 {113,056,873 
i i 1 


(a) Includes Starr-Bowkett and other terminating societies:—New South oe £75,233,075 3 : 
Queensland, £936,666, {b) Not available. Included in Other Assets. (ec) Year 1953 
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3. Co-operative Housing Societies, Victoria—In addition to the information shown 
above, the following details of co-operative housing societies in Victoria have been 
extracted from the 8th Annual Report of the Registrar of Co-operative Housing Societies. 
At 30th Jun2, 1953, 234 co-operative housing societies were registered in Victoria with 
22,648 members who had subscribed for 744,530 shares giving a nominal share capital 
subscribed of £39,477,299. For the twelve months ended 30th April, 1953. returns were 
submitted by 217 svcieties, the total income of those societies being £156,206, and total 
expenditure £142,205. The liabilitics at 30th April, 1953 of the socicties submitting 
returns were :—bank overdraft, £20,001,888 ; subscriptions, £2,620,049 ; surplus interest 
and management expenses, £261,956; other liabilities, £375,032; total liabilities, 
£23,258,925. Assets at the same date consisted of :—advances, £22,973,234; other 
assets, £285,691 ; total assets, £23,258,925. 


§ 3. Co-operative Societies. 


Co-operative societies are divided into three classes—{i) those engaged in 
the manufacture and marketing of primary products and trade requirements ; 
(ii) those engaged in retailing general houschold requirements ; and (iii) those engaged 
in activities covered by both classes (i) and (ii). The first class may be described 
briefly as Producers’ Co-operative Societies and the second as Consumers’ Co-operative 
Societies. The particulars given for New South Wales relate to societies registered 
under the Co-operative Act 1923-1950. A summary of the business of all co-operative 
societies for the years 1952-53 or 1953 for all States except Western Australia is given 
in the following tables. For Western Australia details of the business during 1940-41 
(the latest year available) are given. Separate particulars for each of the three types 
of Co-operative Societies i is given in the Annual Finance Bulletin (see No. 45, pages 176 
and 177). 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES. 















































: N.S.W. Vic. Q land. S. Aust. | W. Aust.! Tas. 
Eecucolars. | 1952-53. | 1952-53. | 1952-53. | 1953. | 1940-41. | 1952-53. 
Summary. 
Number of Societies .. - 292! 97 178 72 85 10 
»  Branches.. ei (a) 83 89 (a) 36 6 
: Members or 187,215 64.761 116,698 100,323 21,663 13,012 
Gross Turnover tenes) £ 95-354,598} 24,578,278} 50,633.258] 11,622,505] 2,548,776| 3,232,496 
Other Income 2 £ 417,139) 1.278.248) 1,543,625 886,132} 698,449) 128,203 
Total Incume £ |. 95,771,737] _ 25,856,62(] 52,176,883] 12,508,637] 3,247,225| 3,360.699 
Total Purchases during Year < 93,195.993 Mpa 42,523,884) 9,451,666] 2,254,419] 2,404,853 
Other Expenditure 4:297,71C] 95434,9608} 2,525,159 850.741 800,861 
Tots! Lxpenditure .. : 93,195,993] 24,810.411] 51,958,852} 11,976,825] 3,105,160) 3,205,714 
Rebates and Konuses £ 994,22¢ 204,68 492,158 458,791 15,472 42,913 
Dividends on Share Capital £ 248,992 125,421 136,383 62,099) 19,097 14,078 
LiaBILItTIES AND ASSETS. 
(£.) 
Liabilities— : 
Paid-up Capital .. as 7,198,206] 2,450,686) 3,944,196 1,613,231] 469,144] 332,850 
Loan Capital ee on Ds 342,727] 1,911,482 1,279,889] 225,009] 123,230 
Banh Overdrafts .. oe 5,051,273 1,367.413| 3,970,191 799.315 61,385) 435,992 
Accumulated Profits wer fh gaa 689.141 916,771} 393,941 22,8141 149,335 
Reserve Funds ee ics 452425557 2.105.548] 4,419,530. 1,006,001 322,255 143,885 
Sundry Creditors .. as 807,776 1,953-670| 6,915,476 745:4701 374,533] $04,351 
_ Other Liabilities .. e 9807177 { 594.908 369,229 1.962,164] 457.371 45.208 
Tota! Liabilities as 26.299,812) 9,504,093] 22,446.875 7,800,011] 1.93.,514| 1,734,844 
Assets— | 
Land and Buildings { 4,347,660, 1,178,749) 510,279] 526,259 
Machinery. Plant and other 9,556,528 3,982,074 
fied Assets me 51509640; 866,427] 247,143 141,970 
Stocks... a wits 8,522,090 2,178,243] 4,061,915! 2,976,248 351,437 589.539 
Sundry Debtors... «5,711,670 2,351,708] 6,850,354 985,599} 468.608 413,670 
Cash in hand and on deposit. . ae 254,824! 776,398 549,164 191,383 2,831 
Profit and Luss Account .. 38 113,594 82,942 3,009 50,025 a 
Other Assets Oa ee 2.5€9.574! 623,650 817.966} 1,240,815) 113.639 60.575 
Total Assets .. ++ | 26,299,812] 9,504,c93! 22.446,875| 7,800,011! 1,932,514] 1,734,844 








(a) Not available. 
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D. INSURANCE. 
§ 1. Intreductory. 


1. Legislation—Section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution confers the necessary 
powers on the Commonwealth Parliament to legislate with respect to “ insurance other 
than State insurance ; also State insurance extending beyond the limits of the State 
concerned”. Commonwealth legislation includes the Marine Insurance Act 1909 
defining the limits of marine insurance and regulating the terms of contracts, etc., the 
Insurance Act 1932-1937 requiring the lodgment of deposits by insurance companies, 
and the Life Insurance Act 1945-1953 generally regulating life insurance business in 
Australia. The Marine Insurance Act 1909 and the Insurance Act 1932-1937 have 
limited application, and, except for life insurance business which is regulated by the 
Life Insurance -Act 1945-1953, insurance business is conducted under State laws. 


2. Insurance Act 1932~1937.—Companies, persons or associations of persons carrying 
on insurance business in Australia or in any Territory of Australia are required to lodge a 
deposit with the Commonwealth Treasurer. 

Money deposited is invested by the Treasurer in prescribed securities selected by 
the depositor, and all interest is paid to depositors. Deposits remain as security against 
liability to policy holders, and are available to satisfy judgments obtained in respect of 
policies. 

Deposits held by States on rst February, 1932, could, however, remain with the 
States subject to the conditions embodied in the laws of the States, and depositors to the 
extent of the value of these deposits were exempt from liability to make deposits under 
the Commonwealth Act. 

The following are not regarded as insurance businesses under the Act :— 

Staff superannuation schemes; schemes of religious organizations solely for 
insurance of their property ; and friendly society, union and association 
schemes involving superannuation or insurance benefits to employees. 

This Act does not apply to State insurance within the limits of the State concerned, 
and, under the Life Insurance Act 1945-1953, ceased to apply to life insurance business. 


3. Life Insurance Act 1945-1953.—The objects of this Act are :—(a) To replace all 
State legislation on the subject of life insurance and to provide uniform legislation for 
the whole of Australia; (b) to appoint an Insurance Commissioner to exercise active 
supervision of the activities of life insurance companies, with a view to securing the 
greatest possible protection for policy holders; (c) to set up adequate machinery for 
dealing with any company that fails to maintain a required minimum standard of solvency. 

The Act was assented to on 16th August, 1945 and came into operation on 20th 
June, 1946. A summary of the provisions of the Act is given in Official Year Book No. 37 
(pages 595 to 597). 

The main amendment by the Life Insurance Act, No. 94 of 1953 was to repeal 
Part VI. of the principal Act, which provided for the establishment of a Commonwealth 
Government Insurance Office. 


4. Deposits under Insurance Acts.—Deposits lodged under the Insurance Acts at 
30th June, 1954, totalled £5.381,991, comprising £1,092,282 held by the Commonwealth 
in respect of life insurance and £4.006.379 held by the Commonwealth and £283.330 
held by the States in respect of other forms of insurance. 

The deposits comprise cash £25.000, government, municipal and other securities 
£4.373,841, fixed deposits £1,000, bank guarantees and undertakings £618,000, titles 
and mortgages £364,150. 


§ 2. Life Assurance. 


1. General.—Statistical returns have been collected from life assurance institutions 
since 1907. Until 1946 these returns were collected under the Census and Statistics Act. 
Since 1947 returns lodged under the Life Insurance Act 1945-1953 have been used to 
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compile life assurance statistics. This change in method of collection has resulted in some 
slight changes in definition and, as a result, the statistics for 1947 and later years are not 
in all cases strictly comparable with those for earlier years. In earlier years statistics of 
revenue and expenditure and of assets and liabilities, although generally related only to 
the life assurance business of the offices making the returns, included, in some cases, a 
small amount of other classes of business. Under the Life Insurance Act 1945-1953 
companies transacting life assurance business are required to set up separate statutory 
funds for their life assurance business. As a result of this, it has been possible to separate 
life assurance business from other classes of business. Except where otherwise indicated, 
the figures in the succeeding paragraphs refer to Australian business only. Business 
in the Territories of Papua and New Guinea is, however, included in the Australian figures, 


2. Offices Transacting Business—The number of offices which transacted life assurance 
business in Australia during 1953 was 24, including three oversea companies. Of the 
twenty-one Australian offices, six are purely mutual, including one which transacte 
gencral business in respect of which share capital is used, thirteen are public companies, 
and two are State Government institutions. Of the total offices, fourteen transacted 
both ordinary and industrial business, and one industrial business only. Ordinary and 
industrial business has, where possible, been kept separate. 


3. Australian Business—Policies in Existence.—In the following table details of 
policies on the registers in each State and the Australian Capital Territory are given 
for the year 1953 :— 


LIFE ASSURANCE: POLICIES EXISTING IN AUSTRALIA, 1953. 




















Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annuity Policies. 
State or Territory.(@) Number Sum Bonus Annual Number | Annuities} Annuat 
of Assured. | Additions.| Prem- of Per Prem - 
Policies. | iums. Policies. | Annum. iums. 
(£’000.) (£’000.) (£’000.) (£.) Go 
OrpinaRy DEPARTMENT. 
New South Wales .. [1,047,470 ¥40,603) 47,599] 18,826 5,064|1,158,082] 343,351 
Victoria .. .. | 805,694] 453,225! 38,0731 15,954] — 7.13614,339,483| 913,557 
Quensland(b) .. | 485,906} 242,503 17,959 7:746 921; 80,581} 18,709 
S uth Australia .. | 268,373) 140,192| 11,989 5,004 923} 80,963) 16,884 
Western Australia.. | 184,044] 97,751: 8,651 3,528 617| 67,338] 13,643 
Tasmania 23 91,976 51,513) 4,049 1,710 696} 78,139] 21,363 
Australian Capital 
Territory . 9:379| 26,830 608 418 1,614] 171,197] 16,491 
\ 
Total ++ {2,892,842 papel 128,928) 53,186! —16,971]5,975,783]1,343,998 








INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 


| 
New South Wales .. ,1,431,843! 106,653 ass) 5,300 a ‘ 





























Victoria .. .. 11,243,157] 90,257 2,604| 4547 
Queensland(b) «+ | 451,023 34,351 857 1,697 
South Australia .. | 407,912] 27,537) 793 1,379 
Western Australia... | 243,205} 19,054! 478! 933 
Tasmania are 98,406, 7,277; 215 354 
Australian Capita] 

Territory - 1 5,222! 4605 18} 22 

: i Bo ul 

| 


Total .. '3,880,768) 285,594) 7,768 n4#32) 





(a) Location of register of policies. (b) Includes Territories of Papua and New Guinea. 
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The following table shows particulars of policies existing at the end of the years 
1939 and 1949 to 1953 inclusive :— 
LIFE ASSURANCE : POLICIES EXISTING IN AUSTRALIA. 























Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annuity Policies. 
AtEnd of Year— | Sum Average Annual Annuiti 
UE Ok Assured. per Policy. Premiums, Suet jenna. 
(£’00c.). {£.) (£’000.). (2). 
OrprinaRyY DEPARTMENT. 
1939 ++ | 1,243,378 | 427,291 344 (4) 13,954 3,820 ) 304,534 
1949 ++ | 2,224,240 | 930,791 419 32,109 14,138 | 2,802,424 
£950 ++ | 29377,032 | 1,047,145 441 36,081 12,748 | 3,406,314 
(951 «+ | 2,553,710 | 1,211,970 475 41,868 14,459 | 4,346,634 
1952 ++ | 2,731,284 | 1,378,474 505 47,634 16,240 | 5,587,112 
1953 + | 2,892,842 | 1,552,706 537 53,186 16,971 | 5,975,783 
IypustRIaL DEPARTMENT. 
1939 .. | 2,491,742 111,862 45 |(2) 6,490 2 53 
1949 -. | 35725,017 224,012 60 12,001 2 39 
1950 «+ | 39793,074 238,321 63 12,517 I 13 
lg51 «» | 3,842,716 253,594 66 13,069 I 13 
1952 «+ | 3,872,726 270,323 70 13,682 I 13 
1953 -- | 3,880,768 285,594 74 14,232 r i“ 





(a) Annual premium income. 


- 4. New Policies issued in Australia. During 1953, 300,295 new policies for 
£252,080,000 were issued in the Ordinary Department. The average amount per policy 
was £839 as compared with an average of £505 per policy for all ordinary policies existing 
at the end of 1952. 

In the Industria] Department, 260,948 new policies were issued during 1953 assuring 
£34,570,000. The average amount per policy was £132 as compared with an average 
of £70 per policy for all industrial policies existing at the end of 1952. 

In the following table details are given of new policies issued in each State and the 
Australian Capital Territory during 1953 for each class of business :— 


LIFE ASSURANCE : NEW POLICIES ISSUED IN AUSTRALIA, 1953. 





Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annuity Policies, 


State or Territory.(a) Premiums. 


San Number| Anunul- Premiums. 
OF ng | Assured.! co, of _ | ties per | 
Policies. ‘| Single. | Annual. | Policies.) Annum. | Single. } Annual. 


Number 











(£’000.) 1 (£’000.) 1 (£’000.) (€'0n0.) | (£’000.) | (£’000.) 
ORDINARY DEPARTMENT. 
New South Wales ++ [111,437 | 86,501 3,094 678 19 Tor 64 
Victoria es +. | 80,547 | 69,763 2,547 801 701 411 148 
Queensland(d) .. «+ | 50,356 | 38,614 1,229 44 9 6 3 
Sonth Australia .. | 25,939 | 22,737 849 46 8 16 2 
Western Australia ++ | 19,854 | 16,635 625 35 8 7 2 
Tasmania sis +. | 10,988 9,960 334 24 10 7 3 
Australian Capital] Terri- 
toi - ae 1,174 7,870 87 96 41 2 
* Total .. .- 1 390,295 | 252.080 8,765 1,724 1 968 552 224 
InpustTRIaAL DEPARTMENT. 












New South Wales +» | 98,547 | 13,590 

Victoria as .. | 78,036 | 10,019 463 
Queensland(b) .. «+ | 33.272 45237 Ay 195 
South Australia «| 25,615 3,098; .. | 142 
Western Australia -- | 18,581 2,630) -- | 119 
Tasmania oe ee 6,405 929 . 42 
Australian Capital Terri- | | 

tory ee ie 492 67 i 3 ave 
Total... we Phra loosen | 1592 «ot 


(a) Location of register of policies. (b) Includes Papua and New Guinea. 
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New policies issued in Australia during each of the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953 were 
as shown in the following table :— 


LIFE ASSURANCE: NEW POLICIES ISSUED IN AUSTRALIA. 








Assurance and Endowment Policies. Annuity Policies. 











Year. Number Pare Premiums. Number| Annui- Premiums. 
oF Assured * of ties per ; 
Policies. 1 Single. | Annual. | Policies.| Annum.) Single. | Annual. 
(£’000.) |(£’000.) | (£’000.) (£’000.) | (£'000.) | (£’000.) 
ORpINARY DEPARTMENT. 
1939 142,157 | 48,263 | (a) (a) 420 87 (a) (a) 
1949 253,793 | 140.395 347 | 5,030 2,533 507 468 136 
1950 265.846 | 167,271 364 5,891 2,879 878 560 209 
1951 287.647 | 221,132 460 7,854 2,658 1,300 649 380 
1952 298,797 | 233,186 355 8,240 2,602 1,741 600 418 
1953 300,295 | 252.080 518 8,765 1,724 968 552 224 
InpustriaL DEPARTMENT. 
1939 385,498 ) 18,542 (a) (a) 
1949 300,088 } 29.690 7 1,367 
1950 289,275 | 29,632 7 1,367 
1951 266,577 | 30,661 . 1,413 
1952 270,391 34,367 1,579 
1953 260,948 | 34,570 1,592 


(a) Not available. 


5. Policies Matured or Otherwise Discontinued in Australia.—The volume of business 
discontinued from various causes in each year is always large. In the following table 
details are given of ordinary and industrial life assurance policies matured or otherwise 
discontinued in each State and the Australian Capital Territory during the year 1953. 

LIFE ASSURANCE : POLICIES MATURED OR OTHERWISE DISCONTINUED 

IN AUSTRALIA, 1953. 


Assurance and Endowment Annuity Policies. 














State or Territory.(a) Number | Sum g ltetael Number | Annuities} Annual 
0! fums, of per Prem- 
Policies. Policies, | Annum, jums, 
(£’900.) | (£’000.) (£’a00.) (£’n00.) 
OrpDINAaRY DEPARTMENT. 
New South Wales .. 54,697 | 36,045 1,345 367 74 27 
Victoria .. a4 38,858 | 25,362 948 455 484 102 
Queensland(b) 22,598 | 313,188 435 32 3 
South Australia 10,054 5,802 230 24 5 I 
Western Australia 7,963 4,388 175 16 3 be 
Tasmania 34 bee 4,854 3,078 108 28 3 2 
Australian Capital Territory | —287 | -10,015 -28 71 7 3 
Total 138,737 | 77:848 | 3,213 993 579 135 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
New South Wales .. 101,135 7,871 422 
Victoria .. oe 80,431 53953 324 I 
Queensland(b) 28,288 2,183 119 
South Australia 22,566 1,552 86 
Western Australia 14,892 1,204 63 
Tasmania us ie 5,488 524 27 
Australian Capital Territory 106 12 I 
Total 252,906 | 19,299 1,042 5 oh ee ee ee 


(a) Location of register of policies. 


value of policies. 


(d) Includes Papua and New Guinea. 
NOTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of transfers to registers or other adjustment to numter and 
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Policies matured or otherwise discontinued in Australia during each of the years 
1939 and 1949 to 1953 were as shown in the following table :— 


LIFE ASSURANCE: POLICIES MATURED OR OTHERWISE DISCONTINUED 
IN AUSTRALIA. 


Assurance and Endowment Annulty Policies. 





Policies. 
Year. Number Sum Annual | Number } Annuities | Annual 
of Assured Prem- of per Prem- 
Policies. : jums, Policies. | Annum. iums. 
(£’000.). | (£’000.) {£°000.). | (£'000.), 
Orprvary DEPARTMENT. 
1939 oe ot “i 80,912 | 24,786 (a) 275 17 (a) 
1949 Pv nf .. | 100,492 | 44,071 1,687 1,039 216 90 
1950 ie us ++ | 113,054 | 50,917 1,920 4,269 274 71 
1951 rs ea +» | 110,969 | 56,307 2,067 947 360 124 
1952 ae oe +. | 121,228 | 66,694 2,473 821 500 179 
1953, oo ++ | 138,737 | 77,848 | 3,213 993 579 135 
InpustRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
1939 ss ae +. | 262,096 | 12,132 (a) , 
1949 ne , oy +. | 219,041 | 14,690 819 I 
1950 ag ae .. | 221,218 | 15,323 851 I 
IQ51 sta 2 -. | 216,935 | 35,388 861 ee 
1952 3a “7 «+ | 240,381 | 17,638 967 a 
1953 an ats +. | 252,906 | 19,299 1,042 I 


(a) Not available. 


The number of policies and sums assured, excluding annuities, discontinued during 
the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953 and the cause for discontinuance are given in the 
following table :— 


LIFE ASSURANCE : POLICIES(a2) MATURED OR OTHERWISE DISCONTINUED 
IN AUSTRALIA—CAUSE OF DISCONTINUANCE, 























Year. 2 Aue Surrender. | Forfeiture. Other. Total. 
Onpixany DEPARTMENT: NuMBER OF POLICIES. 
1939 es oe ae 22,529 18,409 39,382 |— 128 80,192 
1949 vs . 32,867 35,889 34,013 |— 2,277 | 100,492 
1950s. . . 34,655 | 42,710 35,045 644 | 113,054 
IQ5T «wwe oo 36,150 | 43,347 33,259 |— 1,787 | 110,969 
1952. ee .. | 39,1501 48,879 | 33,734 |— 535 | 21,228 
1953. -- “ . 40,836 | 53,064 | 37,027 7,810 | 138,737 


(a) Excludes annuities. 


Notr.—Minus sign {—) indicates excess of transfers to registers or other adjustment to number end 
value of policies. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE: POLICIES(a) MATURED OR OTHERWISE DISCONTINUED 
IN AUSTRALIA—CAUSE OF DISCONTINUANCE—continued. 





Year. Moni Surrender. | Forfeiture. 














Other. | Total. 





Orpryary DEPARTMENT: Sum ASSURED. (£’000.). 





1939s a an 5,612 5,863 13,414 |— 103 24,786 
1949. +. + 9,340 17,956 14,909 1,866 44,073 
1950... as at 10,132 22,270 16,939 1,576 50,917 
I95I.. ae ee 10,816 24,303 18,108 3,080 56,307 
1952... ee a 12,044 28,824 21,458 4,368 66,604 
1953. . + 13,107 34,026 25,792 4,923 77,848 





INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT: NuMBER OF POLICIES. 


1939 is. and jue 735585 33,766 154,328 417 262,096 
1949... Lg oe 113,833 37,268 67,800 140 219,041 
1950. 2 Ss 115,594 38,699 66,542 383 221,218 
1951 a oe o's 122,209 33,109 60,877 740 216,935 
1952... Ae a 136,117 43,769 60,402 93 240,381 
1953 «- . ++ | 146,134 51,044 551289 439 | 252,906 


InpusTRIAL DEPARTMENT: SumM ASSURED. (£’000.). 


1939s . .- 2,759 1,372 7:976 25 12,132 
1949s. mad wi 4,962 2,231 7,466 3r 14,690 
1950. + = 4,880 2,446 7,950 47 15,323 
1951 ats aks 5,056 2,462 7,819 51 15,388 
1952 es ae 55728 3,914 7,983 13 17,638 
1953 = 6,285 5,383 7:569 62 19,299 





(a) Excludes annuities. 


Note.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of transfers to registers or other adjustment to number and 
value of policies. 


6. Premiums and Claims, Australia.—{i) Premiums.(a) Ordinary Business. Details 
of revenue from premiums in respect of the ordinary business of all offices doing business 
in Australia are shown in the following table for each State and the Australian Capital 
Territory for the year 1953 :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE : AUSTRALIAN REVENUE FROM PREMIUMS, 1953. 











( £'000.) 
Assurance and Consideration for 
Endowment Premiums. Annuities. 
State or Territory.(a) oo NE oS Total. 
Single Other Single Other 
Premiums. | Premiums. ; Premiums. | Premiums. 
New South Wales os 95 18,777 103 349 19,324 
Victoria. . i ¥4 Io2 15,691 384 886 17,063 
Queensland(b)  .. a 72 7,530 8. 18 7,628 
South Australia .. “A 34 4,899 16 16 4;965 
Western Australia a 13 3,429 8 12 3,462 
Tasmania ae ng 5 1,649 7 22 1,683 
Australian Capital Territory 151 667 4 196 1,018 
Total o> we 472 52,642 530 1,499 559143 








(a) Location of register of policies. (8) Includes Territories of Papua and New Quinea. 
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The next table shows, for each of the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953. the aggregate 
Australian income from premiums in respect of ordinary business of all offices doing 
business in Australia :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE: AUSTRALIAN REVENUE FROM PREMIUMS. 











7 ( £7000.) 
: Assurance and | Consideration 
Year. Endowment for Total. 
Premiums. Annuities. 
1939 .. be oe ae 24 13,954 184 14,138 
1949 .. a3 . .- . 31,904 1,158 33,062 
1950... oe Sid .. <s 35,840 1,365 37,205 
1951 .. bss ia we a 41,265 1,679 42,944 
{952 .. as a wi 6 47,091 1,870 48,961 
1953... pes oie ats ae 53,114, 2,029 552143 





(6) Industrial Business. Premiums received on policies in 1953 amounted to :— 
New South Wales, £5,161,000; Victoria, £4,457,000; Queensland, £1,657,000; South 
Australia, £1,346,000; Western Australia, £900,000 ; Tasmania, £346,000; Australian 
Capital Territory, £21,000; Australia, £13,888,000. The Australian receipts from 
premiums for the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953 were as follows :—1939, £6,490,000 ; 
1949, £11,676,000; 1950, £12,207,000; 1951, £12,874,000; 1952, £13,379,000; 1953, 
£13,888,000. 

: (ii) Claims, etc., paid. Details of the claims, etc., paid on policies in each State 
and the Australian Capital Territory during the year 1953 are shown in the following 
table :— 


LIFE ASSURANCE : PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN AUSTRALIA, 1953. 


























( £7000.) 
Claims. { 
State or Territory Sur- Cash 
s C 'Y¥ (a) Haat renders. Annuities. Bonuses Total. 
eath or ° 
Disability.| Maturity. 
ja Orprvary DEPARTMENT. 
New South Wales .. ae 3,438 2,552 1,475 | 151 50 7,666 
Victoria .. ae oi 2,871 2,613 1,348 | 142 41 7,015 
Queensland(5) A es 1,198 1,014 498 ! 23, 16 2,749 
South Australia... td 790 705 } 253 | 28 | 10 1,786 
Western Australia ee 624 369 203 ! 19 | 7 1,222 
‘Tasmania 3 53 | 281 209 117 | 17 | 2 626 
Australian Capital Verritory , 38 37 88 Ir} 174 
{ 
= 
Total * ++ | 9,240 | 7,499 3,982 | 391 | 126 | 21,238 
; 1 i 
Se i et oe te , 
INDUSTRIAL DrEpaRTMENT. 
7 j ont 7 
New South Wales .. ds | 338 2,302 ; 392 “a | a 3,032 
Victoria .. 3 watt 279 2,066 ' 282! .. ae ats 2,627 
Queensland (h) nat 108 678 108 a Be oe — 804 
Sonth Anstralia .. ae 82 502 « 733 be i on | 657 
Western Australia. . sige 47 340 SE, as ' | 438 
fasmania : as 18 | TI2! 20! 2. 4 | 150 
Australian Capital Verritory Pe ri a | 8 
See ste Send 
| 7,806 


Total 28 “0 872 | 6,007 - 927; «.- i 
i t i i 
(a) Location of register of policies. (8) Includes Papua and New Guinea. 
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In the following table details are given of claims, etc., paid on policies in Australia 
for each of the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953 :-— 


LIFE ASSURANCE : PAYMENTS TO POLICY-HOLDERS IN AUSTRALIA. 

















(£7000.) 
Year. Claims. Surrenders. | Annuities. ny Total. 
Orprnargy DEparTMENT, 
1939 Cis ees ee 7:935 1,843 220 260 10,258 
1949s. i i 12,273 1,951 298 08 14,620 
1950. a a 13,320 2,382 322 102 16,126 
1951 Sn ee «» |) 14,029 2,641 346 87 17,103 
1952s. + 15,576 3,287 379 107 19,349 
1953s - its os 16,739 3,982 391 126 21,238 
INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT. 
1939s a see 3,132 499 hs ts 3,631 
1949s. “ Be 59572 546 es at 6,118 
1950... a ve 5,410 606 “i oe 6,016 
I9g5t.. ay ee 5,585 566 Pe ee 6,151 
1952s. ve a 6,284 772 Pr a2 7,056 
1953s. an ae 6,879 927 “a 24 7,806 








7. Total Revenue and Expenditure.—(i) Total Revenue. The following table shows 
particulars of the total life assurance revenue derived by life assurance offices from 
sources within and beyond Australia during each of the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953 :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: TOTAL REVENUE, 





























( £°000.) 
Assurance . Con- 5 
" and aeration.) tneree | atlotinr Total 
ear. End t or 5 ividenas Re e. Ri . 
Prraiunie annie and Rents. evenue. evenue, 
Orptnary Business. 
1939 + ar ak 21,568 303 9,901 17 31,789 
1949 . 45-770 1,366 15,267 736 63,139 
1950 oe 50,867 1,572 16,613 2,327 71.379 
1951 oe 57,869 2,461 18,244 307 78,881 
1952... si : 64,980 2,372 20,175 106 87,633 
1953s fe oe 72,389 2,614 22,508 2,545 100,056 
INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 
1939 es we a 7,863 ate 2,127 61 10,051 
1949 Sa ai “a 13,576 $9 3,301 366 17,243 
1950s fe ea 14,145 os 3,548 389 18,082 
1951 ae a a 14,915 a 3,831 85 18,831 
1952 oe a2 ee 15,437 See Ae 4,120 26 19,583 
1953 -- “ “ 15,975 : 4,415 603 20,993 
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(ii) Total Expenditure. The next table supplies details of the total expenditure, 
both within and beyond Australia, of life assurance offices during each of the years 1939 
and 1949 to 1953 :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE ;: TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 








( £°000.) 
Cash 
Claims and Bonuses Com- Share- All other Total 
Year. Annuities | Surrenders.! paid to ission holders’ Expendi- | Expendi- 
paid. | Palicy- meson. | Dividends. ture.(a) ture. 
olders. 


Orprnary Busrsess. 


1939 ne 12,320 2,668 380 1,483 125 3,867 20,843 
1949 «+ | 19,735 2,845 143 3,613 105 6,390 | 32,831 
1950 Se 20,876 3,481 152 4,027 105 6,187 34,828 
1951 ds 21.786 3.313 134 §,042 128 95770 38,673 
1952 ++ | 24,034 4,691 161 5,479 120 | 10,355 | 44,840 
1953 +» [25,905 5,636 178 5,964 122 | 11,793} 49,598 





INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS. 


1939 oe 3,763 576 os 1,619 72 1,278 7,308 
1949 a 6,778 638 me 2,082 37 2,159 11,694 
1950 A 6,622 710 sie 2,116 31 2,416 11,895 
1951 os 6,743 667 sis 2,250 35 2,646 12.341 
1952 . 7,594 878 . 2,405 75 3,030 | 13,982 
1953 ore 8,348 1,053 as 2,421 130 3,978 15,930 





(a) Includes other expznses of management, licence fees and taxes, &c. 


8. Liabilities and Assets —{i) General. The liabilities of the Australian offices 
consist mainly of their assurance funds, but in the case of public companies there is 4 
further liability on account of the shareholders’ capital. The assets consist chiefly of 
government and municipal securities, mortgages, loans on policies, landed and house 
property, ete. Loans on personal security are granted by very few of the Australian 
offices. Separate details of liabilities and assets in respect of Australian business are 
not available. 


(ii) Total Liabilities and Assets. In the two tables which follow, the details of 
liabilities and assets relate to all business (Australian and overseas) of Australian com- 
panies, the life assurance business of the two State Government offices, all business of the 
Provident Life Assurance Co. Ltd. (incorporated in New Zealand) and the Australian 
business only of the Prudential Assurance Co. Ltd. (incorporated in England). For 
various reasons several offices do not attempt the dissection of liabilities and asseta 
between the industrial and ordinary branches, and, therefore, the figures in the following 
tables relate to the ordinary and industrial branches combined. Details of the total 
liabilities of life assurance offices for the year 1953 are given in the following table. 
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ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE: TOTAL LIABILITIES, 1953. 
( £7000.) 
) Life Other 
Item. : fs Total 
; assurance | Glasses ot | abies 
Shareholders’ Capital— 
Authorized ae 4,648 4,648 
- Less Unissued ae _ 1,907 1,907 
Subscribed Capital .. 2,741 2,741 
Paid-np— 
In Money 2,319 2,319 
Otherwise than in : Money . 99° 99 
Total : 2,418 2,418 
Life Assurance Statutory Funds— 
Ordinary Department ‘ie es F 579,106 579,106 
industrial Department is oe A 143,925 113,925 
Total 693,031 Z 693,031 
Funds in respect of Other Classes of Business es a 764 764 
General Reserves Ne 16,194 1,587 17,781 
Profit and Loss Account Balance a 134 134 
Total, Shareholders’ Capital, Asaicaace 
Funds and Reserves : a 709,225 4,903 714,128 
Other Liabilities— ra 
Deposits .. oe 1,041 1,090 2,131 
Staff Provident and Superannuation Funds 173 332 505 
Claims admitted or intimated but not paid 8,086 go 8,176 
Annuities due but not paid .. 6 6 
Premiums Paid in Advance and in Suspense 1,000 13 1,013 
Sundry Creditors 3 2,523 145 2,668 
Bank Overdraft : 25443 221 2,664 
Reserves and Provisions for Taxation | 2,296 138 24434 
All other Liabilities _ 619 15 634 
Total Liabilities 727,412 6,947 7341359 
































The following table furnishes details of the total assets of life assurance offices for 


the year 1953 :—~ 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE : TOTAL ASSETS, 1953. 























( £’000.) 
m Amount of 
Lif Oth - 
ltem. Mesneanies Classes of Total. fase geeks 
Business, } Business. Australia. 
Freehold and _ leasehold property, office 
premises, furniture, etc. 25,001 334 255335 17,473 
Loans— 
On Mortgage 196,765 95 | 196,860 | 149,507 
On Policies of the Company “including 
Advances of Premiums 29,463 oe 29,463 21,745 
Other Loans 21,677 445 22,122 22,008 
Total Loans 247,905 540 | 248,445 | 193,260 
Investments— 
Government Securities— 
Australia .. 212,102 3,514 | 215,616 | 208,208 
Other... 49,837 79 | 49,916 344 
Securities of Local and Semi-Governmental 
Bodies .. 119,001 184 | 119,185 92,702 
Other Investments 59,387 1,580 | 60,967 | __51,885 
Total Investments 440,327 5,357 | 445,084 | 353,139 
Cash on eee Current ‘Account and i in 
hand : . . 35775 65 3,840 2,801 
Other Assets 10,404 651 11,055 8,251 
Total Assets 727,412 6,947 | 734,359 | 574,924 
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(iii) Assets held in Australia, Details of assets held in Australia for the years 1939 
and 1949 to 1953 are set ont in the following table :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE(a): ASSETS HELD IN 








AUSTRALIA. 
(£'000.) 
Particulars. 7039 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 

Landed and house property .. | 12,823 | 13,436 | 13,582 | 13,941 | 15,776 | 16,840 
Government and municipal 

securities ss +» [115,712 | 278,354 | 273,331 | 267,158 |271,892 | 301,254 
Other investments ok 6,700 | 25,611 | 36,114 | 45,613 | 48,218 | 51,885 
Loans on mortgages «+ | 61,720 | 60,941 | 82,793 | 113,312 | 136,006 | 149,507 
Loans on companies’ policies | 22,445 | 16,699 | 17,071 | 18,067 | 20,580 | 21,745 
Other loans ee a (c) 5,484 | 10,941 | 16,463 | 19,998 | 22,008 
All other assets .. a 8,116 | 11,377 | 11,465 | 11,562 | 12,128 | 11,685 


eee Seen 





Total Australian Assets | 227,516 | 411,902 | 445,297 | 486,116 | 524,598 | 574,924 





(a) Life assurance and other classes of business. (b) Australian assets. (c) Included with 
other investments. 


9. Loans.—In the following table details are given of new loans granted by life 
assurance companies during each of the years ended 31st December, 1950 to 1954. The 
information has been compiled from monthly returns furnished by each company. New 
loans granted by the Government Insurance Office of New South Wales and the Queens- 
land State Government Insurance Office are not included. Advances of premiums are 
also excluded. 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANIES : NEW LOANS GRANTED. 
( £'000.) 





Particulars. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. | 1953- | 1954. 


Cuass oF Security. 








Mortgage of Real Estate .. 35,677 41,132 30,140 26,863 33,216 
Companies’ Policies ae 2,583 2,930 4,329 3.477 35725 
Other .. a oe 4,211 7,298 4,937 3,967 4,113 

Total oe ae 42,471 51,360 39,406 | 34,307 41,054 











Strate on Tererrory.(a) 











New South Wales 21,176 26,596 21,748 18,637 17,699 
Victoria. . f ee | 16,651 16,813 10,687 9,638 12,196 
Queensland aie i 1,916 3,325 2,065 1,841 4,158 
South Australia .. .| 1,419 1,641 2,349 1,754 2,765 
Wertern Australia | 894 2,075 1,649 1,604 3,005 
Tasmania a 391 873 858 731 1,176 
Aust. Cap. Territory 24 37 50 12 55 





Total. -o #47" | 51,360 | 39,406 34307 | 41,054 


(a) State or Territory of location of mortgage, registration of policy, or residence of borrower. 
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§ 3. Fire, Marine and General Insurance. 


1. Australasian Companies,—The following table which has been extracted from the 
Australasian Insurance and Banking Record, shows, for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 
to 1953-54 particulars of the revenue and expenditure of a group of insurance companies 
having their head offices either in Australia, New Zealand or Fiji :— 


FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES: SUMMARY OF 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 














Particulars. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

No. of companies .. aus 40 44 45 46 48 54 

£7000. | £’000. | £’000, | £000. | £’000. | £’000. 

Premiums, less reinsurances. . 9,708 | 24,008 | 31,796 | 40,451 | 45,679 | 52,684 

Losses... ist bs 5,417 | 12,585 | 17,131 | 22,777 | 25,826 | 32,596 
Expenses, commission and 

taxes .. a a3 2,994 7,880 9,799 | 12,397 | 14,306 | 15,058 
Transfer to Reserve for Un- 

earned Premiums Ae (a) 1,576 | 3,152 3441 2,764 | 2,996 

Underwriting Profit oe 1,207 2,017 1,715 1,836 2,783 45245 

Interest, rent, etc... ea I,O1I 1,360 1,545 1,828 2,094 2,835 

Dividends and bonuses paid.. 709 1,755 I,gI2 1,904 1,629 1,612 





(a) Not available. 


2. Aggregate Australian Business.—(i) General. While the foregoing statements 
relate only to those companies whose head offices are located in Australia, New Zealand 
or Fiji, the following particulars, which are somewhat restricted in the range of 
information, are in respect of all companies operating in Australia. The statistics in this 
paragraph conform substantially to the following definitions and should be interpreted 
in accordance therewith. 


(a) Premiums represent the full amount receivable in respect of policies issued and 
renewed in the year, less returns, rebates and bonuses paid or credited to policy-holders 
during the year. They are not adjusted to provide for premiums unearned at the end 
of the year and consequently the amounts differ from “earned premium income ” 
appropriate to the year. When business is increasing, as in recent years, premiums 
receivable (as shown in the statistics) are greater than “earned premium income ” 
appropriate to the year. The converse applies when business is declining. 


(6) Claims or losses include provision for outstanding claims and represent claims 
or losses incurred in the year. Salvage and other amounts recoverable have been deducted. 

(c) Contributions to Fire Brigades, Commission and Agents’ Charges, and Expenses 
of Management represent mainly charges paid during the year. 


(d) Taxation represents mainly payments made during the year, and includes income 
tax, pay-roll tax, licence fees, stamp duty (where paid by the company), etc. Income 
tax paid during the year is based on the income of earlier years. 

The tables contain selected items of statistics and the information shown is not 
suitable for the construction of a “ profit and loss” statement or ‘‘ revenue” account. 


In cases where the business is underwritten in one State and the risk is situated in 
another the business is included in the State in which the policy was issued. 


During 1953-54 (1952-53) revenue from premiums amounted to £97,984,000 
(£89,346,000) and from the net interest on investments, etc., to £3.345,000 (£2,593,000), 
totalling £101,329,000 (£91,939,000). Expenditure on losses amounted to £52,599,000 
(£45,800,000), contributions to fire brigades £2,635,000 (£2,290,000), commission and 
agents’ charges £9,963,000 (£9,279,000), expenses of management £16,742,000 (£15,537,000) 
and taxation £3,992,000 (£3,817,000), a total of £85,931,000 (£76,723,000). 

{ii) States. The following table shows, for each State, the aggregate premium 
income less reinsurances and returns, and claims or losses less amounts recoverable, for 
all classes of insurance other than life for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54: 
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FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE : PREMIUMS AND LOSSES—STATES, 
( £000.) 





State. 








1952-53- | 1953-54. 


1938-39. | 7949-50. ; 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
' 





Gross Premiums, LESS REINSURANCES AND RETURNS. 





ew South Wales © ae 6,943 | 18,797 | 23,214! 31,107 | 35,130 | 38,381 
Vino ats he 4,595 | 14,579 | 18,024 | 24,441 | 28,215 | 30,775 
Queensland os - 2,327 | 5.422] 6,755] 9,015 | 10,733 | 12,016 
South Australia _. 33 1,245] 3,637] 4,630] 6,167] 7,275} 8,041 
Western Australia +» | 1,373 | 35141 | 3,911 | 5,000} 5,779 | 6,224 
Tasmania ee ny 457 1,156 1.415 1,878 2,214 2,547 

Total eis ‘5 16,850 | 46,732 | 57,949 | 77,608 | 89,340 | 97,984 


Gross Ciams or Losses, Less AMountTs RECOVERABLE. 


New South Wales (@) a 3,842 { 9,109 ( 11.156 | 16,661 | 17,848 | 20,981 
Victoria .. ee 2,194 6,465 9,042 | 12,205 | 15,208 | 16,709 
Queensland ee ws I,07T 2,401 2,658 4,979 5,650 5,981 
South Australia .. es 487 | 1,357 | 1,851 2,858 | 3,021 4,835 
Western Australia a 731 1,365 1,912 2,981 3,120 3,009 
Tasmania ae ve 204 471 786 724 953 1,084 

Total og de 8,529 | 21,168 | 27,405 | 40,408 | 45,800 | 52,599 


ao) From 1947-48 excludes Workers’ Compensation Insurance in cval-mining industry in New South 
es. 


(iii) Classes of Insurance. The following statement shows premiums and losses in 
respect of the principal classes of risks, for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 ‘— 


FIRE, MARINE AND GENERAL INSURANCE: PREMIUMS AND LOSSES— 
PRINCIPAL CLASSES OF RISK, AUSTRALIA. 


( £7000.) 


Class of Risk. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950~51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 


Gross Premiums, Less REINSURANCES AND RETURNS. 
Fire de : 5,597 | 12,343 { 14.763 | 18,535 | 21,366 | 22,170 
Workers’ ¢ ‘ompensetion (a). 4,361 | 11,556] 13,378 | 17,159 | 19,310 | 20,279 
M>tor Vehicle — 
Compulsory Third nBety h 3,848 2,383 | 3,040] 4,750 | 7,106 8,496 








Other .. 8,236 | 11,920 | 18,048 | 21,934 | 25,805 
Marine .. : “e 1,018 4,296 | 5,303 7,433 5,940 6,056 
Personal Accident ah 554 1,188 1,541 1,899 2,184 2,479 
All other ia ne 1,472 6.730 8.004 9,784 | 11,506 | 12,699 

Total “ .. | 16,850 | 46,732 | 57,949 | 77,608 | 89,346 | 97,984 


Gross Cuams or Losses, Less AMounts RECOVERABLE. 
Fire : 2,223 2,430 4,197 6,669 6,731 5,842 
Workers’ Compensation (a) . 2,972 6,292 | 6,784 8,678 | 10,934 | 14,542 
Motor Vehicle— 
Compulsory Third ony th, 324 {3 ,695 | 3.37241 5,332 7,042 | 9.456 
4 





Other .. gah 7,867 | 12,025 | 13,436 | 13,950 
Marine .. . ate 243 1,784 2,244 35352 3,420 2,263 
Personal Accident ay 264 412 514 634 741 giz 
All other aes Re 503 2,585 | 2.427 |__ 3,719 3,496 | 5,634 





Total io ve 8,529 21,168 | 27.405 | 40,408 | 45,800 | 52,599 
© From 1947-48 excludes Workers’ Compensation Insurance in coal-mining industry in New South 
ales, 


The volume of business measured by the amount of premium income shows that 
fire insurance represented about 23.9 per cent. of the total business during 1952-53 and 
22.6 per cent. during 1953-54, workers’ compensation 21.6 per cent. during 1952-53 and 
20.7 per cent. during 1953-54, motor vehicles (including compulsory third party 
insurance) 32.5 per cent. in 1952-53 and 35.0 per cent. in 1953-54 and marine insurance 
eonstituted 6.6 per cent. in 1952-53 and 6.2 per cent. in 1953-54. 
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E. FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


t. General.—The total membership of friendly societies in Australia is approximately 
530,000 but as certain benefits, such as medical attendance and free medicines, and in 
many cases funeral expenses, are granted to members’ families as well as to members 
themselves, this figure must, even when due allowance is made for young and unmarried 
members, be more than doubled to arrive at an estimate of the number of persons who 
receive some direct benefit from these societies. Legislation has conferred certain 
privileges on friendly societies, but, on the other hand, it insists on their registration, 
and it is the duty of the Registrars in the various States, prior to registering a new society, 
to see that its proposed rules conform to the law, and that the scale of contribution 
is sufficient to provide the promised benefits. Societies are obliged to forward to the 
Registrar annual returns about their membership and their finances, and reports are 
published in most of the States dealing with the returns received. 


2. Societies, Members and Revenue.—The following table sets out the number of 
societies, members, etc., and revenue and expenditure and funds of registered societies 
for the year 1952-53. More detailed information is available in Finance Bulletin No. 45. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES : 1952-53. 





New | South 





















































Western| Tas- 
Particulars. South Victoria. Queens- | Aus- Aus- | mania, | Total. 
Wales, (b) land. tralia. tralia (a) 
(a) (c) : : 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
Registered Societies re -. (@) 36 150 24 15 13 20 sia 
Branches as ea oh 2,200 1,397 527 (f) 730 300 159 5,313 
Benefit members at end of year... | 179,581 | 179,845 | 58,275 | 63,922 | 23,915 | 18,834 | 524,372 
Average benefit members during year | 185,211 | 178,536 | 60,150 | 65,742 | 25,097 | 18,817 | 533,553 
Members who received sick pay .. (9) 36,599 | 10,161 } 13,809 45358 2,642 ig 
Total weeks sick pay granted ox (g) 462,388 | 129,483 | 180,202 | 59.506 | 36,425 (g 
Average weeks per member sick .. (9) 12.63 | 12.74 | 13.05] 13.65 | 13.79 (g 
Deaths of benefit members a (9) 2,522 1,004 1,068 303 313 ) 
Proportion of deaths per 1,000 mem- 
bers (average) ao ee (9) 14.13 16.69 16.24 12.07 16,63 (9) 
Revenve—(e) £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. | £’000. 
Entrance fees, levies and members’ 
contributions es 7 1,178 1,084 318 344 200 92 3,216 
Interest, dividends and rents .. 274 330 7 JS 168 41 261.5 
All other revenue iis sé 83 83 °9 Lo 23 60 36 1233 
Total .. - +] 4,535] 14497 427 535 301 154] 45449 
Expenditure—(e) 
Sick pay a axe Fes 269 76 go 28 20 7r2 
Medical attendance and medicine 513 130 184 122 42 1,539 
Sums payable at death 64 46 54 17 22 325 
Administration id 278 88 98 45 33 863 
All other expenditure .. 206 hs 41 15 30 409 
Total 1,330 340 467 227 147 3,848 
Total Funds (e) .. a 7:333 8,981 2,825 4,081 1,165 668 | 25,053 
(a) Inchides Australian Capital Territory. (b) Excludes /ispensaries, juvenile societies and 
members contributions to medical benefits only. (c) Excludes juvenile branches. (d) Year 
1952. (e) Excludes 22 miscellaneous societies. (fy Lodges which contain male and femate 
members counted as two branches. (7) Not available. 


F. PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


The following particulars give some idea of the number and value of estates of 
deceased persons in each State for the latest year for which information is available. 
Owing to differences in legislation in the various States the figures are not entirely com- 
parable. 
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PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION. 


























| j ; ‘ 
, New | Queens- South Western 
Particulars. 7 See ot ea ba | earcate| ance roe 
1953-54. 1952-53- 1953. 1953. ()_ 
| (a) 
Probates— t 
Estates .. se No. 17,723 | 9,680 1,778 2,827 2,089 1,102 
Crore Value £ ¢ (d) Ir6.610.743 15.378.171 | 8,792,674 | 5.887.284 
Net Value £ {72,674,998 (d) ¢) 14,347,361 | 8,390,830 | 5,540,985 
Letters of Administration— 
Estates .. No. {c) 2,200 289 899 291 239 
Gross Value ye £ (e) (d) 906,500 | 1,601,861 608,347 313,243 
= Het Value on £! (c) {d) (c) 1,420,944 539,195 | 473,939 
otal— 
Estates .. ‘is No. 17,723 11,880 2,067 3,726 2,380 1,340 
Gross Value aD £ {c) 62,345,679 17,517,243 |16,980,032 | 9,401,021 | 6,400,527 
Net Value £ 172,674,998 |58,654.839 (c) 15,768.305 | 8,930,025 | 6,014,924 
i 
(a) Total estates of deceased persons assessed for death duty. (0) Estates dealt with by Taxation 
Department. (c) Not available. (d) Not available separately. 


G. STATE LOTTERIES AND BETTING. 


§ 1. State Lotteries. 


State Governments operate lotteries in New South Wales, Queensland and Western 
Australia. Tattersalls Lotteries and Tasmanian Lotteries are operated under Government 
licences in Victoria and Tasmania respectively. 

New South Wales State Lotteries are conducted in accordance with the New South 
Wales State Lotteries Act, 1930 and the first drawing took place on 2oth August, 1931. At 
present, each ordinary lottery consists of 100,000 tickets at 5s. 6d. each, with prizes 
totalling £17,550 and each special lottery of 100,000 tickets at ros. each, with prize money 
totalling £31,700. In addition there is a mammoth lottery consisting of 100,000 tickets 
of £1 each with prize money totalling £64,200. Net profits of the lottery are paid to 
the Consolidated Revenue Fund from which grants are made to hospitals. 

Tattersalls Lotteries, which were previously conducted in Tasmania, were transferred 
to Victoria in 1954 and the first drawing in Melbourne took place on 8th July, 1954. 
The Tattersalls Consultations Act, 1953 provides that prizes in each consultation shall 
not be less than sixty per cent. of total subscriptions to that consultation, and that a 
duty equal to thirty-one per cent. of subscriptions shall be paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund from which an equivalent amount will be paid out into the Hospitals 
and Charities Fund and the Mental Hospitals Fund in proportions as determined by 
the Treasurer. At present, tickets are priced at 5s. each (200,000) with prizes totalling 
£30,000; Ios. each (100,000 and 200,000) with prizes totalling £30,000 and £60,000 
respectively and £1 each (100,000) with prizes totalling £60,000. In addition there is a 
special Melbourne Cup consultation at £1 each (200,000) with prize money of £120,000. 

In Queensland, the Golden Casket Art Union commenced in 1916 with the specifio 
object of augmenting the funds of the Queensland War Council. Subsequently, Anzac 
Cottages and Nurses Quarters Funds benefited until 1920, when net profits were paid 
to the Department of Health and Home Affairs (Hospitals, Motherhood and Child Welfare 
Trust Fund) and used for the maintenance of hospitals, grants to institutions, and for 
motherhood and child welfare purposes. A stamp duty is imposed on tickets sold. The 
proceeds of this are paid to Consolidated Revenue Fund. At present, ordinary ticketa 
are priced at 5s. 6d. each (100,000), special tickets at 10s. (100,000) and £1 (100,000) each 
with prizes totalling £17,550, £32,000 and £64,300 respectively. A special Melbourne 
Cup lottery with tickets priced at 158. (100,000) and prizes totalling £48,100 was intro- 
duced in 1955. 

In Western Australia, lotteries are conducted by the Lotteries Commission under the 
Lotteries Control Act of 1932. Profits are paid by the Commission to hospitals and 
other charities. Each lottery comprises 100,000 tickets at 2s. 6d. each, with prizes 
totalling £6.630. 

In Tasmania, lotteries are subject to the provisions of the Racing and Gaming Act 
1950-1952. With the transfer of Tattersalls from Hobart to Melbourne, Tasmanian 
Lotteries commenced operations under Government licence and the first drawing took 
place on 30th June, 1954. The stamp duty on tickets sold, and the duty on prize money 
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are paid into Consolidated Revenue. Tickets are priced at present at 5s. (250,000) and 
£1 (250,000) with prizes totalling £38,047 and £152,188 respectively. In 1955 a lottery 
with tickets at £5 each (50,000) and prize money totalling £152,188 was introduced. 

Details of the income, expenditure and net profit of the three State Lotteries for the 
years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are given in the following table :— 


STATE LOTTERIES: INCOME, EXPENDITURE AND NET PROFIT. 




















( £.) 
Income. Expenditure. 
Net 
Year ended goth Adminis- Profit. 
von Tickets. | ,ther |} potay. | Prize8 | axes, | tion | yota 
* | Income. * | Allotted. and . 
other. 
New Soutn WateEs State Lorrery. 
1939°.. 2,388,750 rs 2,388,768 1,500,059) . 55,674 1,555,733] 833,035 
1950 .. 6,990,000 336 6,990,336! 4,456,505 + 151,882} 4,608,387, 2,381,949 
195I .. 7,867,500; 233) 7.867.733 5,015,255 Se 194,819} 5,210,074 2,657,659 
1952 .. 8,830,000 142 8,830,142, 5,627,205 we 266,307| 5,893,512, 2,936,630 
1953 .. 10,330,000 204}10,330,204 6,580,500) ee 317,125] 6,897,628 3,432,576 
TOS4 .. 10,587,50C 243}10,587,713} 6,742,990 oo 373,958} 7,116,948) 3,470,765 
QUEENSLAND GOLDEN CaskET ArT UNION. 
1939 .. «+ | 1,902,500!) 2,626 1,905,126" 1,217,800] 95,125} 146,907] 1,459,832 4455294 
1950 .. ++ | 3,972,500 1,794 3,974,294] 2,537,450} 198,625} 236,092} 2,972,167] 1,002,127 
195 .. ». | 4,265,000 2,484 4,267 484] 2.724.300] 213.250] 253,132] 3,190,682| 1,076,802 
1952 .. ee | 4,882,500 1,865 4,884,365] 3.118,650] 244,125} 294.483] 3,657,258] 1,227,107 
1953 -. ++ | $,650,000 2,410 5,652,410] 3,609,000} 282,500) 343,918) 4,235,418} 1.416.992 
1954 -- «+ | 5,760,000 2,399 5,762,399, 3,679,20c| 288,000) 352,213] 4,319,411] 1,442,988 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN Stats LoTTeEry. 
1939 .. oe 238,680 i5 238,680] 127,389 af 33,432] 160,821 77,859 
1950 .. 8 787,470 oy 787,470| 417,690 ae 108,876, 526,566] 260,904 
1951 .. oe 924,965 er 924,965} 490,620] aie 127,731} 618,351 306.614 
1952 .. i 949.975) isa 919.975] 511.800] a 128,892] 640,692 309.283 
1953 +. a 974-950 os 974,950] 530,010 134,673} 664,683} 310,267 
1954 .- + | 1,099,979 + 1,099,979] 596,310 a 147,100} 743,410} 356,569 





§ 2. Totalizator Investments. 


Estimates of totalizator investments and investments with licensed bookmakers 
for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are given in the following table :— 


TOTALIZATOR INVESTMENTS AND INVESTMENTS WITH LICENSED 























BOOKMAKERS. 
( £°000.) 
Year ended 30th r * 
Janes | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, | Tota). 
ToTALIZATOR INVESTMENTS.(@) 
1939 ae ore 1,731 2,732 722 630 762 339 6,916 
1950 . oe 9,702 95457 1,545 1,746 2,382 950 26,182 
IQ5r 1M a 11,550 10,756 2,249 1,966 2,718 936 30,175 
1952 on o 16,344 11,334 2,857 2,204 3,226 951 36,916 
1953 oe os 14,190 10,314 2,888 2,337 3,019 839 33,587 
1954 +e og 14,202 10,172 2,925 2,497 3,002 993 33,791 
INVESTMENTS WITH LicenseD BooxmaKkeErs.(b) 

1939. . 21,379 (ce) (ce) 7,640 (c) (4) 1,093 (c) 
1950 cae ae 74,664 50.000 {e) 21,272 (c) (e) 6,389 fe 
1951 uf 3 82,073 51,000 (e) 22,857 (c) 71223 (¢, 

1952 ne he 115.485 52,000 (c) 25.080 (ce) 8,839 (c} 
1953 ns a 110,080 50,000 {c) 24,642 (c) 10,764 (e 

1954 oss a5 114,402 55,000 {e) 27,197 (c) 11,662 (e 

(a) Estimated from taxeg on totalizators. (6) Estimated from taxes on betting with licensed 

bookmakers. (c) Not available. (d) Year ended 31st December. {e) Year ended 31st 


July. 
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H. GOVERNMENT, Bn GOVERNMENTAL AND PARLIAMENTARY PENSION 
AND SUPERANNUATION SC SCHEMES. 


§ 1. Government and Semi-Governmental Pension and Suzerannuation 
Schemes. 


The Commonwealth and all State Governments have established pension or super- 
annuation schemes for their employees. These schemes are operated through funds to 
which both the Government and the employees make contributions. Employees of 
semi-governmental authorities are in some cases covered by the Commonwealth or State 
Government scheme and in other cases by a separate scheme of the authority. 

In the following table aggregate details are given for the year 1953-54, of the receipts, 
expenditure, accumulated funds and number of contributors and pensioners of the 
Commonwealth and State Government and main semi-governmental schemes. The 
funds included are :— 

(a) Commonwealth.—The Superannuation Fund and Defence Forces Retirement 
Benefits Fund. 

(b) New South Wales.—State Superannuation Fund, Government Railways 
Superannuation Fund and Police Superannuation and Reward Fund. 

(c) Victoria.—The State Superannuation Fund, Police Superannuation Fund, 
Police Pensions Fund, Melbourne Harbor Trust Superannuation 
Account, Geelong Harbor Trust Superannuation Fund, MelLourne 
and Metropolitan Board of Works Superannuation Fund, State 
Electricity Commission Provident Fund, Gas and Fuel Corporation 
Superannuation Fund, Metropolitan Fire Brigades Board Superannuation 
Fund, Country Fire Authority Superannuation Fund and Port Phillip 
Pilots’ Sick and Superannuation Fund. 

(d) Queensland—Public Service Superannuation Fund and Police Superan- 
nuation Fund. 

(e) South Australia.South Australian Superannuation Fund, Police Pensions 
Fund and Public Service Superannuation Fund. 

(f) Western Australia.—The Superannuation Fund. 

(g) Tasmania.—Public Service Superannuation Fund (Old and New Funds), 
Police Provident Fund and State Teachers’ Superannuation Fund. 


GOVERNMENT AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL PENSION AND SUPERANNUATION 
SCHEMES, 1953-54. 
| 


W.Aust| Tas. Total. 
































Particulars. C'with. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q'land. Is, Aust. 
Receipts— ee | ager = ST aaa Poe ie Ares he a 
Contributions— £000. | £’a50. | Ecao. | Eoco. | L’oo0. | £’o00. £’o00. | £'coo. 
Employees oF, 5: 379] 3242, 2,140) 248 625! 249) 334 12,217 
Government 2,819) 6,324! 2,903! 385; 649! 503) 211 13.794 
Interest an eee 1,566 974 232, 306, ric a2 4,005 
Other 68) 16) 4 4, al a. 4A 143 
Total | {ass 9, nr Il, 200} 9,033 4a, 1.57%) bis 631° 31759 
Expenditure— | ‘a a ‘ | 
Pension Payments { 35519! 5,305 2,962 295, R10 549! 252 13.705 
Gratutties or Rewards... ! rr 87: 6r} Those ye 11 271 
Refundof Contributions : 63¢! 384) 83 77 65. 3¢) 45 1,314 
Other si - | : = allenats | BON one EID 2 _ 86 
Total. vee w rei s.N7a! 3,108 377 anal s79 320, 15,376 
Funds at end of Year CA TSPl £7066! 98,777 §,977_ Boro 3.r4t 2,3C! |_1°9,722 
Contributors at end of i t : j } 
car : No. No. No. | No. | No. |! No. No. 1 Na. 
Males Se 119,237 a 1f 40,961 10,214 11,652, 6,889 53497 
Females -. 1_ andy’ f 874944 “ss320'_ 3.421! 11309 S82} 1.731] f 308218 
Total .. | _137, +719) __ 57.414! 46,290, __13,645 12.961 7470 ayrat ae s.21b 
Pensioners at end of Year— \ | : { | | 
Males 7,765) 7,833 1,026, 2,686’ = 2,331 78: 
Female exemployees « = zyoll .. tJ 1,072 253 42k 154 13° 
Widows s. | 5,228 6 794939 5, 60a\ 252, 2,213} 1,107} 44°| ( 65,915 
Children ae | 1,17 587 32, 2271 168, 12? 
_ Total .. ~ 1497¢) 23,493! 15,094! 1,563, 5.5471 3.76] 1.49.1 65,918 


For details of the individual funds summarized above see Finance Bulletin No. 45 
issued hy this Bureau. 
4032/55.—24 
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§ 2. Parliamentary Pension and Superannuation Schemes. 


Pension and superannuation schemes have been established for members of the 


Commonwealth and all State Parliaments except the Tasmanian. 
schemes are given in pages 91 to 99 of Official Year Book No. 38. 


Full details of these 
All the schemes are 


operated through funds to which the members of Parliament and the Commonwealth 
or States contribute. Details ot the receipts, expenditure, funds and number of con- 
tributors and pensioners for the year 1953-54 are given in the following table :— 


PARLIAMENTARY PENSION AND SUPERANNUATION SCHEMES, 1953-54. 





Q’land. ls. Aust. | W. Aust. Total. 





















































Particulars. C’with. | N.S.W. Vic. 
ra peed — 
Receipts— £ £ & & £ £ £ 
Contributions— 
Members 30,057 | 12,131 | 10,284 7.354 + 3,816 | 4:302 | 67,944 
Government 19,690 4,950 6,738 | 107,354 6,566 | 4,160 | 149,458 
Interest 234 1,709 ia 2,232 1,782 766 | 10,723 
Other : a a ui tie 
Total oi 53,981 ) 18,790 } 17,022 | 116,940 | 12,164 9,228 | 228,125 
Repeal pes @ j 
ension Payments (a) oe 29,662 9,625 17,022 3,092 | 2,729 3,025 | 65,155 
Refund of Contributions ar 583 675 ze ea os 334 1,592 
Other a Fae 4 is ie eh wal 63 ae 63 
—_/ —__—_ —_ —_———} a 
Total ++ | 30,245 | 10,300 | 17,022 | 3,092 | 2,792 | 3,359 | 66,810 
Funds at end of Year .. | 134,750 | $2,703 170,871 | 53,273 | 23,850 | 435,447 
eee 
i 
Contributors at end of Year . {1 No. No. No. Nu. ; No. No. No. 
H 183 99 99 7X | 59 80 591 
Pensioners at end of —— 
Ex-members .. 23 16 (b) 10, 4 8 (b) 
Widows 13 10 (0) | 5 11 (b) 
Total 36 26 (6) 10 9 19 (bd) 








(a) Including lump sum payments. 


(6) Not available. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
PUBLIC FINANCE. 


Nore.—The subject of ‘ Publie Finance” is dealt with in this Chapter under the 
two major divisions of Commonwealth Fincnce and State Finance. The close financial 
relation: between the Commonwealth and States, however, particularly since the Financial 
Agreement has been in operation, demand also a combination of these two divisions under 
the heading of Commonwealth and State Finance. Under the Financial Agreement the 
Commonwealth assumed the liability to bondholders for the States’ Debts existing at 
the date of the Agreement and now arranges for all borrowings for and on behalf of the 
Commonwealth or any State and for all conversions, renewals, redemptions and con- 
solidations of the Public Debts of the Commonwealth and the States. In view of this 
it has b en found convenient to deal with the Commonwealth and State Public Debt 
in a separate division. 

The subject of income taxes is also dealt with in a separate division. 


A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Financial Provisions of the Constitution—The main provisions of the Constitution 
relating to the initiation and development of the financial system of the Commonwealth 
are contained in Sections 81 to 1054 of the Commonwealth Constitution (see pages 18-22 
of this Year Book). Two other sections which have a most important bearing on questions 
of Commonwealth finance are Sections 69 and 51. 

Section 69 provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth from the States of certain 
specificd departments, and Section 51, in outlining the powers of the Commonwealth 
Parliament, implies the transfer or creation of other departments. Section 87 deals 
with the financial relations between the Commonwealth and the States. These mattera 
have been treated in previous issues of the Official Year Book and on pages 783-786 of 
this issue a summary is given of the present provisions for Commonwealth financial 
assistance to the States. 

The majority of the tables relating to Commonwealth Finance have been compiled 
from the annual Budget Papers as presented to Parliament by the Treasurer of the 
Commonwealth. 


2. Accounts of Commonwealth Government.—The Commonwealth Government, 
like the State Governments, bases its accounts upon three funds, the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, the Trust Fund and the Loan Fund. 


§ 2. Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
Division I.—Nature of Fund. 


1. Provisions of the Constitution—The provisions made for the establishment of a 
Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue Fund, and the means to be adopted for operating 
on the fund, are contained in Sections 81 to 83 of the Constitution (see page 18 of this 
Year Book). 

2. Annual Results of Transactions.—iIn the early 1920’s receipts and expenditure 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund each ranged between £60 million and £70 million. 
Excess receipts in these years amounted to one or two million pounds a year, and were 
utilized for a variety of purposes, e.g., for debt redemption, naval construction, main 
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roads, science and industry investigations, prospecting for oil and precious metals, civil 
aviation, etc. In the later twenties and early ’thirties, when receipts and expenditure 
were each about £70 million or £80 million a year, there were annual deficiencies, which 
by the end of 1930-31 had accumulated to more than £17 million. 

In subsequent years (receipts and expenditure each rising from about £70 million 
in 1931-32 to £95 million in 1938-39) there were excess receipts of up to £3.5 milliona 
year. Approximately £1.5 million of these excess receipts were used to reduce the 
accumulated deficiency, and the balance for non-recurring grants to the States, post office 
works and the provision of defence equipment. The balance of the accumulated 
deficiency (£15.7 million) was funded in 1937-38. 

For most of the 1939-45 War years and thereafter, the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
has been balanced, as all available revenue after charging expenditure on ordinary services 
has been used for defence, war and repatriation purposes. 

During the years 1951-52 to 1953-54 the Fund was balanced after special payments 
of £98.5 million, £13.4 million and £56.3 million to the National Debt Sinking Fund, 
War Pensions Trust Account and Debt Redemption Reserve Trust Account respectively. 
The amounts so transferred were subsequently invested wholly or partly in special 
loans for State works requirements. 

Receipts and expenditure increased from £95 million in 1938-39 to £377 million in 
1944-45. By 1949-50 they had risen to £581 million, and then increased sharply to £842 
million in 1950-51, £1,017 million in 1951-52 and £1,040 million in 1952-53. Receipts 
and expenditure for 1953-54 were £1,023 million. 


Division I.—Revenue. 


1. General.—The following table shows details of the revenue from each source 
and the amount per head of population under each of the main headings during the 
years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. Taxation constitutes the main source of Com- 
monwealth revenue e.g. 84.0 per cent. in 1953-54. 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: SOURCES OF REVENUE. 
(£'000.) 





Source. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1953-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Taxation 518,959 777187' 934,011} __895,464' __ 900,450 
Per head of population oy £64 9 5 | £93 10 2£109 7 6|£102 7 S£101 3 4 








Business Undertakings 42,087 48,792 64,955 70,933 75,126 
Per head of population &5 4 7} £517 5 £712 2| £8 2 2 £8 8 10 
Territories(a) 926 1,150 3,558 1,779 2,195 








Per head of population £0 2 3| £0 2 9 £0 3 8 £0 4 xr £0 411 

















Other Revenue— 
Interest, etc. 1,889 2,756 3:795 5,415 8,797 
Coinage .. 466 499) 895 310 750 
Defence .. 541 702 499| 2,188 2,809 
Atomic Energy Commission Se ar Se 1,174 2,791 
Civil Aviation . ° 2,870 3,504}. 3,247) 3,501 45313 
Health . oe 25 31 51 43 80 
Patents, Trade Marks, ete. .. 124 328 143) - 183 187 
Bankruptcy 22 23 27 33 49 
Wartime Trading Profits-Wool @ as nh 42,301 wa 
Commerce and Agriculture . 11 22 34 121 106 
Shipping and Transport _. 264 282 260] 255 391 
ve Profit on Australian Note 
ssue .. +18 ‘ 81 
iter fon Balances ‘of Trust oe mae 3 ide ane? 
ecoun 6,700 1,0. I 
Australian Shipping Board e sa ” a es 
Transfer of Surplus Funds .. 4,000 
Voint Coal pide at a 
of Advances Ge om A 4 me 500, 3,342 
Other one at es 235 1,585 2,288 3,793 10,187 7,507 
Total 2,706 18,680 14,663 16,304 71,89: 45,019 
Per head of population... £o 7 9|£2 6 5; £1 15 4] £1 18 2) £8 4 aj £5 « 2 
Grand Total .. é 95,065 §80,652 841,792] 1,016,828] 1,040,067} 1.022,790 








Per head of population. . fr3 14 «3 [£72 2 8 [Eror 5 Ber19 x 6/f118 18 oft14 18 3 








(a) Excludes Railways. 
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A graphical representation of the revenue and expenditure of the Commonwealth 
Consolidated Revenue Fund appears on page 793. 


2. Taxation.—{i) Total Collections. (a) Amount. Collections under each heading 
for the years 1938—39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown below :— 


COMMONWEALTH TAXATION : TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS. 

















(£7000.) 

Heading. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-5} 
Customs... os ae 31,160 77,726 gI,921 113,936 70,720 04,757 
Excise oe soa Bt 16,472 66,157 73,083 99,981 113,104 125,460 
Sales Tax .. ose Ms 9,308 42,425 57,173 | 95,459 89,067 95,689 
Land Tax .. 23 se 1,489 4,210 3,590 3 6,199 1,250 221 
Pay-rol] Tax es oe oe 22,728 28,721 37,170 40.171 40,334 
{ncome Taxes(a)_—.. . 11,883 | 279,654} 341,957 | 545,179 | 556,96¢ | $28,420 
Wool Deduction oie i ae 109,53! 5,963 | — 2,223 — 239 
Estate Duty ea ae 1,916 6,054 | 6,401 | 7,778 8,393 9,825 
Gift Duty .. ae a oe 745 { 1,044 1,202 1,162 1,386 
Entertainments Tax eae ms 4,698 |: 5,148 6,161 6,70€ 1,977 
Special Lodustry Taxes(5) ne 1,883 14,562 | 58,617 14,983 10,1§2 2,570 

Total Taxation na 74,001 518,959 777,187 | 934,011 895,464 900,450 








(a) Includes Soctal Services Contribution, War-time (Company) Tax, Super Tax and Undistributed 
Profits Tax. (5) Used for purposes of industries concerned. The taxes are as follows :—Flour Tax, 
Wool Levy, Woo! Contributory Charge, Wheat Export Charge, Miscellaneous Export Charges, Stevedoring 
Industry and Gold Tax. 


Note.—Minus sign (—) indicates an excess of refunds. 


(b) Proportion of each Class on Total Collections. The following table shows the 
proportion of the total collections represented by returns from each class of taxation for 
the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— . 


COMMONWEALTH TAXATION : PROPORTION OF BACH CLASS ON TOTAL NET 











COLLECTIONS, 
(Per Cent.) 

Heading. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Customs .. = ae 42.1 15.0 11.8 12.2 7.9 10. 
Excise .. i 4 22.3 12.7 9.4 10.7 12.6 13.9 
Sales Tax 12.6 8.2 | 7.4 10.2 10.0 10.6 
Land Tax 2.0 | 0.8 0.5 0.7 0.2 : 
Pay-roll Tax ae 4-4 3-7 4.0 4-5 4°5 
[ncome Taxes(a) 16.0 53-9 44.0 58.4 62.2 58.7 
Wool Deduction a is 14.1 0.6 | —0.3 sie 
Estate Duty : 2.6 1.2 0.8 0.8 0.9 1.1 
Gift Duty ae a 0.1 | our O.1 O.1 0.2 
Entertainments Ta .. | o9 0.7 0.7 0.8 0.2 
Special Industry Taxes(b) 2.4 | 2.8 7.5 1.6 ' WI 0.3 


Total Taxation 


(a) See note (2) to previous table. 


(6) See note (b) to previous table. 
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(ii) Customs Revenue. Particulars of net customs receipts for the years 1938-39 and 
1949-£0 to 1953-54 are shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE: CLASSIFICATION OF NET RECEIPTS. 














(£7000.) 

Classes. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 1952-53 1953-54. 
Ales, spirits and beverages... 1,165 1,462 1,890 2,751 1,999 2,344 
Tobacco and manufactures 3,256 17,657 20,830 24,996 19,199 18,890 

Agricultural products and 
groceries % ie 1,373 1,517 1,697 1,806 1,217 1,682 
Textiles and attire .. ne 2,801 7,066 9,894 12,842 3,242 10,569 
Metals and machinery os 2,386 8,439 8,574 14,342 6,843 9,775 
Oils, paints, etc. oe we 9,927 19,274 23,720 25,915 25,601 29,222 
Earthenware, etc... ee 510 1,274 1,467 2,188 660 1,613 
Drugs and chemicals oe 310 397 758 941 313 655 
Wood, wicker and cane os > 739 966 488 695 307 1,035 
Jewellery and fancy goods... 481 1,900 2,530 2,908 1,138 2,596 
Leather and rubber .. Bie 477 T,124 1,535 2,044 m44 1,275 
Paper and stationery ete 454 428 545 934 324 874 
Vehicles... os Ss 2,062 8,735 7,804 8,902 2,178 5,736 
Miscellaneous articles ws 1,056 1,347 1,749 2,497 330 1.825 
Primage .. ‘Sis ae 3,914 5,711 8,206 9,296 6,181 8,004 
Other receipts as a 250 429 234 879 444 666 
Total fy oe 31,161 77,726 91,921 113,936 70,720 943757 














(iii) Hacise Revenue. Net excise receipts for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 tr 
1953-54 were as follows :-— 


COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE: CLASSIFICATION OF NET RECEIPTS. 











(£'000.) 

Particulars. 3938~39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

Beer a6 Sis aie 7,289 33,402 375243 56,941 65,826 71,060 
Spirits Rs a is 1,604 6,926 8,129 8,890 6,680 6.355 
Tobacco... a uh 3,868 10,229 10,759 13,845 16,036 1H,211 
Cigars and cigarettes hi 2,419 10,192 10,662 13,848 17,890 23,081 
Cigarette papers be es 531 1,002 1,166 1,085 1,016 1,072 
Petrol - - be 582 2,678 3,065 35419 3.823 5,549 
Matches ae Se 82 1,201 1,213 1,058 955 1,083 
Playing cards Ws 4 II 61 63 55 4c 53 
Coal ne a ea . 207 375 499 552 579 
Miscellaneous ie ag 86 259 408 341 283 417 
Total Pr ..1 16,472] 66,157 | 73,083 | 99,981 | 113,104 | 125,460 








(iv) Other Taxation. (a) General. Taxes other than customs and excise are, in 
general, assessed and collected by the Commissioner of Taxation. The organization 
comprises an office in each State assessing the returns of taxpayers whose interests are 
restricted to that State only, and a Central Office assessing taxpayers whose interests 
are in more than one State. 


(b) Sales Tax. The sales tax was first imposed in August, 1930. The operation of 
the tax is controlled chiefly by a system of registration of taxpayers whereby all manufac- 
turers and wholesale merchants, who are the taxpayers under the Act in respect of goods 
sold in Australia, must be registered with the Department. The tax on imports subject 
to sales tax is collected by the Customs Department at ports of entry. 


Since the inception of the tax certain exemptions have been allowed. ‘These 
exemptions, which have been extended from time to time, relate mainly to goods of an 
essential nature or for usc in primary production. The most recent exemptions were 
those granted from 19th August, 1954. 


A general rate of Sales Tax is levied on all goods other than those specified in the 
schedules of the Sales Tax (Exemptions and Classifications) Act 1935-1954. These 
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schedules set out details of goods exempt from sales tax and those subject to special 
rates. The general and special rates which operated from 15th November, 1946. were :— 


Period. General Rate. + Special Rates. 





15th November, 1946 to 7th September, 1949 .. 10 percent. .. 25 per cent. 
8th September, 1949 to 12th October, 1950 -- Sh percent. .. 25 per cent. 
13th October, 1950 to 26th September, 1951 -- 8} percent. .. 10, 25 and 33} 
per cent. 
27th September, 1951 to 6th August, 1952 .. 2h percent... 20, 25, 33%, 50 
; and 66% per 
-  eent. 
7th August, 1952 to 9th September. 1953 -. | 12} per cent... : 20, 33$ and 50 
1 ‘per cent. 
1oth September, 1953 to 18th August, ua -. | 124 percent. .. : 16% per cent. 


From 19th Augu t, 1954 he -. | 124 percent... , 10 and 16% per 
' 1 cent. 





For particulars of rates applicable since the inception of Sales Tax in August. 1930 
ace Official Year Book No. 37, page 617. 

Sales Tax Collections for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 were as follows :— 
1938-39, £9,308,000; 1949-50, £42,425,000; 1950-51, £57,173,000; 1951-52, 
£95,459,000 ; 1952-53, £89,067,000; 1953-54, £95,689,000, 

Particulars of the net amount of sales tax payable, and the sales of taxable and 
exempt goods in each State for 1953-54, are given in the following table. The figures 
are in respect of sales during the period ist July to 30th June. 


SALES TAX AND AMOUNT OF SALES, 1953-54. 




















(£7000.) 
a ee , 
Particulars. N ok Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. | N. Terr.| Total. 
@ 
Net Sales on which Sales i | 
‘Tax was payable at— 
r2% per cent. .. | 189,117 | 139,786 | 62,913 | 49,783 | 32.853 | 9,041 243 | 483,736 
168 per cent. oe 70,533 | 51,920 | 21,598 19,971 ! 9.780 2.320 14 176,136 
20 per cent. me 9,183 7,809 3,018 2.626 | 1,284 339 6 24,265 
33% per cent. set L425 804 353 210 172 42 1 3,007 
50 per cent. Be 354 303 66] 43 |. 34 2|_ .. | _ 7 802 
Total .. 270,612 } 200,622 } 87,948 | 72,633 }_ 44,123 | 11.744 | 264 } 687,946 
Sales of Exempt Goods by ) 
Registered Persons .. 576,868 | 411.094 | 196.093 | 140.373 pisces 39.843 | 1.439 1,466,323 
Total Sales of Taxable and | _ ane 
Exempt Goods 847.480 | 611,716 | 284.041 | 212.956 | 144,786 | 51,587 | 1,703 |2,154.26y 
Sales Tax Payable _ 2+ | 37,884 | 28.108 *J2.218 | 10.168 | 6.068 500) 3t | 06.070 





(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. 
Sales of taxable and exempt goods and sales tax payable for Australia as a whole 
for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown in the following table :-— 


SALES TAX AND AMOUNT OF SALES. 
(£7000.) 





Net Sales onl Fyempt | Sales of 
Year. which Sales) Goods by | ‘Taxable | Sales Tax 
Payable | Aes | Gene) 
1938-39 .. an ae ais 196,491 280,656 4775147 9,363 
1949-50... old a - 455,251 | 866,575 | 1,321,826 40,789 
1950-5I_ .. is ss es 552,919 | 1,138,887 | 1,691,806 54,471 
1951-52... ice ae we 623,390 | 1,321,696 | 1,945,086 91,332 
1952-53 -- + . ++ | 555,399 | 1,342,279 | 1,897,669 86,085 


1953-54 .- be ok .. | 687,946 | 1,466,323 | 2,154,269 | 96,079 
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In the foregoing tables sales include goods transferred to stock for sale by retail, 
goods imported by persons other than registered taxpayers, and goods used in the business 
of the taxpayer. Exempt sales relate to goods exempted from sales tax urder the 
Sales Tax (Exemptions and Classifications) Act 1935-1954. The figures shown in the 
foregoing tables do not represent the total sales of all commodities, as vendors trading 
in exempt goods only are not required to be registered and consequently the volume of 
their sales is not included in the statistics above. In addition non-taxable gales (i.e. 
goods sold by one registered taxpayer to another registered taxpayer) are excluded. 


~(c) Land Tax. Commonwealth Land Tax was levied annually from 1910-11 to 
1951-52 on the unimproved value of land. It was abolished from 1st July, 1952. For 
rates of tax payable from 1942-43 to 1951-52, see Official Year Book No. 40, 1954, page 
669. Receipts for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 were as follows :—-1938-39, 
£1,489,000 ; 1949-50, £4,210,000 ; 1950-51, £3,591,000 ; 1951-52, £6,199,000 ; 1952-53, 
£1,250,000 ; 1953-54, £221,000. 


(d) Pay-roll Taz, The Pay-roll Tax Assessment Act 1941-1942 and the Pay-roll Tax 
Act 1941 imposed a pay-roll tax of 24 per cent. on all wages and salaries in excess of £20 
per week paid by an employer after 30th June, 1941. Employers who are liable for tax 
are required to register and to furnish a monthly return of all wages paid. These measures 
formed part of the Commonwealth scheme of child endowment, the revenue from the tax 
being designed to provide part of the money required. The exemption was increased 
to £80 per week (£4,160 per annum) from Ist October, 1953 and to £120 per weck (£6,240 
per annum) from 1st September, 1954. 


Receipts from pay-roll tax for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 were, 1949-50, 
£22,728,000 ; 1950-51, £28,721,000; 1951-52, £37,170,000; 1952-53, £40,171,000 ; 
1953-54, £40,384,000. 


(e) Income Taxes. Details of taxes on income are given in Division E of this Chapter. 


(f) Wool Sales Deduction. The Wool Sales Deduction Act 1950 and the Wool Sales 
Deduction (Administration) Act 1950 came into operation on znd December, 1950 and 
required that a deduction be made from the sale value of wool sold or exported, the 
amount deducted being set off against the Income Tax and Social Services Contribution 
aesessed in respect of the income of the year 1950-51. These Acts were repealed by 
the Wool Sales Deduction Legislation Repeal Act 1951 which came into operation on 
17th November, 1951, and provided for the refund to producers, etc., of amounts paid 
on the value of wool sold or otherwise disposed of, after 30th June, 1951. The amount 
of deduction collected was—1950-51, £109,531,000; 1951~52, £5,963,000. In 1952-53 
and 1953-54 refunds amounted to £2,223,000 and £239,000 respectively. 


(g) Estate Duty. The Commonwealth Estate Duty was first levied in 1914. Particu- 
lars of exemptions and the rates imposed prior to October, 1953 are given in earlier issues 
of the Year Book (see No. 40, page 670). 


Estate duty, under the Estate Duty Assessment Act 1914-1953, operative from 28th 
October, 1953 is assessed on the net value of the estate less a statutory exemption 
determined in accordance with the following formula :—(a) where the whole of the estate 
passes to the widow, children or grand-children of the deceased,-the sum of £5,000 
decreasing by £1 for every £3 by which the value exceeds £5,000 and ceasing to apply 
at £20,000; (b) where no part of the estate passes to the widow, children or grand- 
children, the sum of £2,500 decreasing by £1 for every £3 by which the value exceeds 
£2,500 and ceasing to apply at £10,000; and (c) where part only of the estate passes to 
the widow, children or grand-children, the statutory exemption is to be calculated 
proportionately under (a)-and (6). 


This Act also provides, from 27th June, 1950, for a special deduction of £5,000 from 
estates of persons who served in Korea or Malaya. 
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The rates of duty levied under the Estate Duty Act 1914-1941 increase as the value 
of the estate increases as follows :—£1 to £10,000, 3 per cent.; £10,001 to £20,000, 
3 per cent. to 6 per cent. ; £20,001 to £120,000, 6 per cent. to 26 percent. ; £120,001 to 
£500,000. 26 per cent. to 27.9 per cent. ; over £500,000, 27.9 per cent. 

Total collections for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 were as follows :—~ 
1938-39, £1,915,000 ; 1949-50, £6,054,000 ; 1950-51, £6,401,000 ; 1951-52, £7,778,000 ; 
1952-53, £8,393,000 ; 1953-54, £9,825,000. 


Particulars of the number and value of estates and duty assessed, for each of the 
assessment years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54, are given in the following table :— 


ESTATE DUTY ASSESSMENTS. 











Particulars. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 3953-34. 
Number of Estates .. ate 9,084 13,982 15,680 10 z9y 19,003 19,621 
Gross Value Assessed £’000 65.699 117,534 134,074 144,073 175,672 187,905 
Deductions on £"000 12,630 19,219 22.714 22,083 27,798 31.0T0 
Statutory Exemption £’000 aD 16,271 18,175 18,672 22,566 22.976 
Datiable Value aC £’000 53,069 82,044 93,185 103.318 125.311 133,919 
Duty Payable + £ | 2,002,283 | §.992.790 | 6,933.608 | 7,797.967 | 9,248,925 10,088,841 
Average dutiable value £ 5,482 5,868 5,943 6,343 6,373 6,825 
Average duty per estate £ 207 429 442 479 479 514 





(h) Gift Duty. The Gift Duty Assessment Act 1941-1947 and the Gift Duty Act 
1941~1947 impose a gift duty on all gifts made after the 29th October, z941. A gift 
has been defined as any disposition of property, which is made otherwise than by will, 
without adequate consideration in money or money’s worth. There is a liability on both 
the donor and the donee to furnish a return, and both are jointly and severally liable 
for payment of the duty. 


The following rates of duty are levied under the Gift Duty Act 1941-1947 and relate 
to the value of all gifts made by the donor within a period of eighteen months :—Not 
exceeding £2,000, nil; £2,001 to £10,000, 3 per cent. ; £10,001 to £20,000, 3 per cent. to 
6 per cent. ; £20,001 to £120,000, 6 per cent. to 26 per cent. ; £120,001 to £500,000, 26 
per cent. to 27.9 per cent. ; £500,001 and over, 27.9 per cent. 


An amendment which operated from 3rd June, 1947 provides that gift duty will 
not exceed one-half of the amount by which the value of the gift excceds £2,000, 


Total receipts from gift duty for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 were as follows :— 
1949-50, £745,000 ; 1950-51, £1,044,000 ; 1951-52, £1,202,000; 1952-53, £1,162,000; 
1953-545 £1,386,000. 


(i) Entertainments Tax. The Commonwealth levied an Entertainments Tax from 
tst October, 1942 to 30th September, 1953. Details of rates are given in earlier issues 
of the Official Year Book (see No. 40, pages 672 and 673). 


Entertainments tax receipts during the five years 1949-50 to 1953-54 were as 
follows :—1949-50, £4,698,000 ; 1950-51, £5,148,000; 1951-52, £€,161,000; 1952-53, 
£6,708,000 ; 1953-54, £1,977,000. 


(j) Flour Tax. Particulars of the rates of flour tax which operated from 4th 
December, 1933 to 21st December, 1947 are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 
618 and 619. Because of the rise in wheat prices the rate was declared to be nil as from 
22nd December, 1947. 


(k) Wool Levy. The Wool Tax Act 1936 and Wool Tax Assessment Act 1936 
provided for a levy on all wool grown in Australia and shorn on or after ist July, 1936. 
Details of this levy are given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. This levy was 
suspended from 1st July, 1946 until 30th June, 1952 while the Wool Contributory Charge 
was imposed. 
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However, with the repeal of the Wool Contributory Charge, a levy on wool produced 
in Australia was re-introduced from 1st July, 1952. The Wool Tax Acts (Nos. 1 and 2) 
of 1952 provide for the payment of a levy of four shillings per bale until 30th June, 1953, 
after which date the rate of tax may be varied within prescribed limits. There was no 
variation to 30th June, 1954. ‘The purpose of the tax is to provide funds for publicity 
and research previously provided by the Wool Contributory Charge. Collections during 
1952-53 and 1953-54 were £675,000 and £772,000 respectively. 


(l) Wool Contributory Charge. The Wool (Contributory Charge) Act 1945 and the 
Wool (Contributory Charge) Assessment Act 1945 imposed a charge on all wool produced 
in Australia and sold, manufactured or exported. Wool sold by the Australian Wool 
Realization Commission was not liable to the charge. Details of the rate of the charge are 
given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 40, page 675). 


The various Wool (Contributory Charge) Acts were repealed by the Wool Tax 
Assessment Act of 1952 and the charge superseded by the wool levy. Collections during 
the years 1949-50 to 1952-53 were as follows :—1949-50, £1,439,000; 1950-51, £44,844,000 
1951-52, £2,230,000, and 1952-53, £28,000. 


(m) Wheat Export Charge and Wheat Taz. A summary of the provisions of the 
Wheat Export Charge Acts 1946, 1948 and 1952 is contained in previous issues of the 
Official Year Book (see No. 40, p. 676 and No. 41, p. 604). 


The Wheat Export Charge Act 1954 repealed previous Acts and provided for an 
export charge on wheat and wheat products for the seasons 1953-54 to 1957—58 inclusive. 
The charge levied is based on the difference between the cost of production and the 
export price with a maximum levy of 1s. 6d. per bushel. Under the Wheat Industry 
Stabilization Act 1954, to which the Wheat Export Charge Act is complementary, the 
Commonwealth Government guarantees a return to wheat-growers of the ascertained 
cost of production in respect of up to 100 million bushels of wheat exported from Australia 
during each of the five seasons. Collections from the wheat export charge are paid into 
the Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund, out of which payments will be made to the 
Australian Wheat Board, when required, for the purpose of building up the average export 
price for any season to the guaranteed price. If the Fund is exhausted, additional 
payments shall be made from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Collections of wheat export charge amounted to £12,633,000 in 1949-50 ; £13,353,000 
{2 1950-51 ; £12,202,000 in 1951-52 and £8,139,000 in 1952-53. 


(n) Miscellaneous Export Charges. These consist of charges levied on exports of 
apples and pears (Apple and Pear Export Charges Act 1938-1947), canned fruits (Canned 
Fruits Export Charges Act 1926-1952), dairy produce (Dairy Produce Export Charges 
Act 1924-1937), dried fruits (Dried Fruits Export Charges Act 1924-1929), eggs (Egg 
Export Charges Act 1947) and on grapes used in the manufacture of wine (Wine Grapes 
Charges Act 1929-1954). The collections are paid into funds to be applied for the 
purposes of Export Boards established under various Acts, in controlling the quantity 
and quality of produce exported. 


Collections for the last five years were as follows :—1949-50, £89,000; 1950-51, 
£76,000 ; 1951-52, £72,000; 1952-53, £166,000 and 1953-54, £168,000. 

(0) Stevedoring Industry Charge. The Stevedoring Industry Charge Act 1947 and 
the Stevedoring Industry Charge Assessment Act 1947 imposed a charge of 44d. per 
man-hour on the employer of a waterside worker after 22nd December, 1947. 


The amounts received are paid to the Stevedoring Industry Board for the payment 
of attendance money to waterside workers and for other expenses of the Board. 


Since 1947 the charge has been amended as follows :—11th October, 1949 a reduction 
to 24d. per man-hour; 11th December, 1951 an increase to 4d. per man-hour; 28th 
October, 1952 an increase to 11d. per man-hour and from 4th May, 1954 a reduction to 
6d. per man-hour. 


Collections during the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 were as follows :—1949-50, £499,000 ; 
1950-51, £420,000 ; 1951-52, £551,000; 1952-53, £1,144,000 and 1953-54, £1,630,000. 
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‘p) Gold Tax. Particulars of the Gold Tax which operated from 15th September, 
1939 to 20th September, 1947 are given in Official Year Book No. 39, page 767. 

3. Business Undertakings.—{i) Postmaster-General’s Department. Particulars of 
net receipts for each of the financial years 1938~39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are contained 
in the following table :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : NET RECEIPTS. 














(£7000.) 
i set < 
Particulars. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. ] 1950-5I. 1951-52. 1952-53 | 1953-54. 
Private boxes and bags | 74 96 144 166 | 175 
Commission on money orders | 

and postal notes . a 289 44t 472 850 RRZ 
Telegraphs .. 1,372 3.756 41442 $547 4,710 
Telephones ais al 8,040 19,168 22,667 35,177 37,113 
Postage... eS 6,636 13,942 16,020 21,821 22,893 

Badin’ 3 2 a, si6| (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Miscellaneous 439 946 1,032 1,825 2,020 
Total 17,366 38,349 44:777 64,398 67,798 




















{a) Included under Broadcasting Services. 


Further particulars of the Postmaster-General’s Department’s receipts to 1953 54 
are given in Chapter VIT.—Transport and Communication (Division [. Posts, Telegraphs, 
Telephones and Wireless). 

(ii) Broadcasting Services. Following the amendment of the Australian Broadcasting 
Act 1942-1946 by Act No. 64 of 1948, the Broadcasting Control Board was set up op 
15th March, 1949. (See also Chapter VII.—Transport and Communication). 

Details of net receipts for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown in the following 


table :— 
BROADCASTING SERVICES : NET RECEIPTS. 











(£7000.) 
Particulars. 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Listeners’ Licence Fees 3 +» | 1,899 | 1,943 | 2,776} 3,770 | 3,827 
Broadcasting Station Licence Fees .. 17 18 20 23 25 
Miscellaneous ae oe . 18 10 9 13 15 
Total are os .. 1,934 | 1,971 2,805 | 3,806 3,867 








(iii) Commonwealth Railways. The Commonwealth Government is responsible for 
tour railways—the Trans-Australian, the Central Australia, the North Australia and the 
Australian Capital Territory. The following table shows the amounts paid to the 
credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund on account of each of these railways for the 
years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 

COMMONWEALTH RAILWAY REVENUE. 

















Seu, Sees (SED 
Railway. 1938-39. 1949-50. 1950~51. 1951-52. 1952-53 1953-54. 
Trans- Australian re 331 981 | 1,175 1,479 1,372 1,825 
Central Australia... 138 776 | 816 1,241 ; 1,290 1,553 
North Australia as a | 35 j 38 | 49. 42 68 
Aust. Cap. Territory . 10 25 15 


Wocses tlh ete Bas a ae 7 


I 
Total Si 526 | 1,804 | 2,044 | 2,779 | 24720 3,461 
t 
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Further particulars to 1953~5 4 are given in Chapter VII.—Transport and Communi- 
cation (Division B. Government Railways). 


4. Other Sources of Reventte.—Revenue derived by the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
from the Territories of the Commonwealth during 1953-54 amounted to £2,195,000 
(Australian Capital Territory, £1,548,000; Northern Territory, £647,000), Of other 
sources of revenue, amounting in 1953-54 to £45,019,000, the following are noteworthy :— 
Interest, £8,797,000 ; Civil Aviation, £4,313,000; Net Profit on Australian Note Issue, 
£5,707,000 ; Australian Shipping Board—Transfer of Surplus Funds £4,000,000 ; Joint 
Coal Board—Repayment of Advances £3,342,000 and Surplus Balances of Trust Accounts, 
£4,190,000. 


Division I1.—Expenditure. 


1. Details of Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue.—The following table shows 
details of the expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund during the years 1938-39 


and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 
COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: EXPENDITURE. 



































(£7000.) 
ome os 
| 
Department, etc. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
rr —- | — -— a ee eee 
Defence Services(a) .. <h 7,579 42,171 73,455 125,008 173,699 162,148 
War (1914-18 and 1939-45) and 
Repatriation Services oa 19,257 93,816 129,622 105,891 117,832 120,262 
Subsidies and Bounties es 236 20,683 40,537 31,341 25,337 21,320 
Cost of Departments En 9,229 50,723 60,222 70,519 73,584 71,004 
National Welfare Fund -- ((b) 16,428 123,288 132,680 171.709 165,512 176,565 
National Debt Sinking Fund i | 
Special Payment (Surplus) .. a : ad : 98,500 
Business Undertakings— H | : 
Postmaster-General fan; 14,878 | 44,512 | 54,802 64,291 69,917 72,244 
Broadcasting Services evel (ec) | 2,872 | 3,591 4,135 $556 4,684 
Railways... Su set 1,351 2.792 3 381 | 4,025 3.944 4,137 
Territories .. ane me 1.100 | 7,294 | 8.260 95746 | 9.815 11,133 
Capital Works and Services— | | | 
Defence and War Services .. 1,349 i 12,500 75,138 45,126 $2,317 28,513 
Repatriation Ae oat 141 | 14,848 )(d@) 342 27.861 | 28,167 27,073 
Postmaster-General i 3,851 | 19.792 | 34,897 28,819 ° 28,427 25,986 
Broadcasting Services ! (e) { 157 , 212 251 202 281 
Railways. . an as 142 482 1,461 2,637 4.746 3,382 
Territorics se a 739 3,161 5,085 5,153 | 4,823 4,511 
Other . ' 493 25,757 31,458 | 45,886 37,219] 32,847 
Payments to or for States ; 15,649 | 101,232 128,032 160,947 | ¥82,891) 194.248 
Other Expenditurefe) eat] 2,015 j 14,572 | 58,617 14,983 | 53,087 6,091 
; i 
| be a sega tenuetllite ge 
i | | 
Grand Total .. ae 94,437 | 580,652 | 841.792 1,016,828 ‘(f)1,026.667 (996,519 
A | 
t ' ie 
‘ | 
£8d.j £ 8 d.| £ 8 dij £ 8. d. £ adj £a. a. 
Per Head of Population -. | 13:12 5|72 2 8 por 5 8 i119 1 6 iarzy 7 §|108 11 10 
(a) Excludes debt charges and Defence Division of the Department of the Treasury. (5) Tnvalid 
and Age Pensions and Maternity Allowances. {e) Provided in part from Postmaster-General’s 
Department. Votes and balance from Broadcasting Trust Account. (d) In addition, £24,911,000 


was provided from Loan Fund. (e) Includes assistance to primary producers. (f) Excludes surplue 
£13,400,000 transferred to War Pensions Trust Account. (g) Excludes surplus £56,271,000 transferred 
to Debt Redemption Reserve Trust Account. 
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Further details of the expenditure in each section are given in paragraphs 2 to 11 
following. 

A graphical representation of the revenue and expenditure of the Commonwealth 
Consolidated Revenue Fund appears on page 793. In this diagram Public Debt Charges 
(interest and debt redemption, ete.) are shown as a separate item, whereas in the table 
above these charges are included in the section to which they relate. 

Details of Commonwealth expenditure on public debt charges for 1938-39 and 
1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown in the following table :— 


PUBLIC DEBT CHARGES(a) : COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE. 



























































(£7000.) 
Item, 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. , 19§2~53. | 1953-54. 
festetay i 3 
War (1914-18 and 1939-45) ! ; 
Debt{(b)— i i 
interest and Exchance .. | 7,616 | 45,127 44,614 43,902 © 43,354 43,695 
Debt Reseraysae ; 2,049 13,197 13,835 15,002 ! 21,256 19,981 
Other(c) | 224 | 379 312 215! 279 249 
{ Patna rte ee 
] 
Tota! es 9,889 | 58,703 58,761 59,119 64,889 63.928 
Business Undertakings— , } 7 
Postmaster-General's Depart- 
ment— 1 
Interest and Exchange. . 1,758 1,281 1,454 1,437 | 1,349 1,207 
Debt Redemption 1,129 2,048 2,150 2,257 : 2,371 2,313 
Other (c¢) : a es aA B ! ny 13 
1 
| ee eS = a See a 
Total. ee | 2,887 3329 3,604 3,694 3,720 31533 
{ 
Railways— ! Iie 
Interest and Exchange | 455 375 420 Als: aig 406 
Debt Pademption. ‘ 75 128 134 141 } 148 155 
Other(c) ' Ir 7 I oe i se 
Sea e ao ee Sere 
Total | 541 510 555 556! 562 561 
Territories— ca ee - [fe Reiley = 
Interest and Exchange sa { 318 241 | 230 219! 218 238 
Debt Peacmpean: 3 58 99 | 105 110 , 11g 121 
Other(c) . | 4 ‘ 3 
i asad eer ele Gis Rael eee 
t 
Total | 380 340 | 338 32 333 359 
i 
es ee ee ( ----—- —— y 
Works and Other Purposes— t i \ ; 
Interest and Exchange $a 3,226 | 2,812 5 2,794 + 3,259 4.140 5.308 
Debt omen. ie 613 | 640 | 4! 79L: 718 | 79d 
Other(e) . : cael 37 75 59! 46 66 133 
ee oats ae ye 
Total... sei 3.876 3,527 ! 3,717 ' 4,096 © 4,933 6.149 
Total— Se, et : 5 coe Le 
Interest and Exchange ral 13,373 49.836 ' 49,512 49,232 49,483 50,857 
Debt Eeaempvon ‘een 3,924 | 16,112 , 17,088 ' 18,301 24,608 | 23,278 
Other(r) . . Psi 276 | 461 , 375. 261 346 | 395 
' i 
Grand Total a | 17573 66,409, 66,975' 67,794- 74.437 | 745530 








(a) Excludes payments to or for States under the Financial Agreement. See pages 7F3--Bh, 
(>) Includes repatriation debt. (c) Redemption, conversion ond loan management, etc., expenses. 


2. Defence Services.—Details of the expenditure on Defence Services by the Depart- 
ments of Defence, Navy, Army, Air, Supply and Defence Production are shown in the 
following table. The expenditure shown under Department of Supply includes the 
former Departments of Shipping and Fuel, Supply and Development, Supply and 
Shipping, and Munitions. This table covers expenditure by the service and associated 
departments only, and includes the cost of maintaining forces in Korea and at othcr 
oversea posts. 
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The figures represent the combined expenditures from revenue, trust and loan fund 
for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


DEFENCE SERVICES(a) : COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE FROM REVENUE, 
TRUST AND LOAN FUNDS. 


(£’000.) 





Item. 1938-39. , 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952~53. | 1953-54- 





Department of Defence... 7 61 364 493 619 651 
Department of the Navy— — 


Naval Forces—Pay, maintenance, 





etc. .. an ae ae 2,592 19, 0,390 6,411 10. 
Naval construction and additions to oY 91337 38:39) oar 34,049 

the fleet <5 a ie 1,643 2,244 3,302 5,436 5,996 
Buildings, works, etc. .. ee 433 1,659 2,812 2,510 1,665 
Administrative and miscellaneous 

expenditure(d) ss ae 35 1,443 1,308 3,031 2,783 





Tota! ea a ue 4:703 24,683 37,812 47,388 | 45,093 





Department of the Army— 
Military Forces—Pay, maintenance, 




















etc. .. oe .e e, 2.941 16,977 28,615 | 58.441 44,908 
Arms. armament, ammunition ws 1,129 5,387 17,926 | 26,174 15,201 
Buildings, works.etc. .. oe 418 45349 8,769 6,039 3:313 
Administrative and miscellaneous 

expenditure(5) ad ois 126 —180 1,036 « 1,296 1,407 

Total .. . - 4,614 26,533 | 56.346 | 91,950 | 64,829 
Nepartment of Air— Ae oy haa 
Air Force—Pay, maintenance. etc. 1,304 12,042 20,042 23,815 21,561 
Aircraft, equipment and stores... 1,049 13,210 23,502 ° 25,881 22,886 
Buildings. works, ete. sie “f 489 1,592 3,883 4.521 3,312 
\dministrative and miscellaneous 
expenditure(d) bes dy 17 952 1,073 1,219 1,575 
Total .. a ws 2,859 11,882 27,796 | 48,500 55,436 | 48,034 
Department of Supply— re ce ON Seah he 
Defence research and development. os 5.575 6,264 6,434 6,786 7.444 


Strategic stores and equipment 























. oe oa sek r =f x 57,048 10,049 ies te 
wuidings. ¥ 3. i on oe 2 26. 2 2 200 
Administrative and miscellaneous ao 324 * 4° a 
expenditure(d) ar on 1,212 45419 5,629 3,090 45279 4.203 
Total .. 28 é2 1,675 10.318 69.205 19,843 11,437 11,847 
Department of Defence Production(e) ate eh A 75140 9,186 73307 
Defence Equipment and Supplies (d) - va 12,000 
Total Defence Services— 
Consolidated Revenue Fund 8,927 54,671 | 148,593 | 170,134 | 216,016 | 190,661 
Trust Funds a (e) 3,072 2 oe ale ae ad 
Loan Fund as he ei 1,913 he —12 
Grand Total ne zs 13.912 54,671 148,581 170,134 | 216,016 |} 190,661 








(a) Excludes expenditure on debt charges and on Defence Division of the Department of the Treasury. 
(6) As a dissection is not available expenditure on War and Repatriation Services (see page -75) has 
been deducted from this item instead of from departmental expenditure above. {c) Inchided with 
Department of Supply prior to 1951-52. (d) Paid to credit of Defence Equipment and Supplies 
Trust Account. (¢) Expenditure from excess receipts of previous years appropriated for Defence 
Equipment Trust Account. 


NoTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of transfers or repayments over expenditure. 





3. War and Repatriation Services.—Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue and 
loan Fund for War and Repatriation Services and Post-war Charges in relation to 
both the 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars is shown in the following table for the years 1938-39 
and 1949-50 to 1953-54. Expenditure on subsidies, which in the year 1949-50 were 
paid from the War and Repatriation Votes, has been excluded from this table and is 
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wn 


dealt with separately in paragraph 4. Expenditure on the maintenance of forces in 
Korea and at other oversea posts and the cost of arms and equipment is included in 
Defence Services (see paragraph 2). 


WAR AND REPATRIATION SERVICES AND POST-WAR CHARGES: COMMON. 
WEALTH EXPENDITURE FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE AND LOAN FUNDS. 






































(£7000.) 
1 | 1 
Item. 1938-39. 1949-50.] 1950-51. pec | 1952-53-| 1953~51- 
Public Debt Charges— { | 
Interest and Exchange 3 ce 7,616 | 45,127 | 44.614 | 43,902 | 43,384 | 43,608 
Debt Redemption i 2% .. | 2,049 | £3,197 | 13,835 | 15.002 | 21,256] 19.981 
Other 4 se} 224) 379 | - 332 _ 25 | 279° 249 
Total Public Debt Charges oe 9,889 “58,703 _ 58,760 “59,509” | 64,880 "63,928 
War Gratuities .. 9.994 | 30, a 42 Ts : 
War and Service Pensions .. | 8,228 | 22,023 { 27,532 | 33,566 | 36,577 | 39.425 
Commonwealth Reconstruction "Training 
Scheme se aon ify 28% 7,086 4,141 1,807 974 502 
War Service Land Settlement. be ive 4,074 4,388 5,641 6,567 5,506 
Re-establishmeat loans for agricultural 
purposes ei on on 1,065 296 188 140 175 
Repatriation Department— x 
Repatriation benefits .. oe ae 631 6,662 7,834 9,758 10,82: | 11,5¢0 
Other benefits 119 262 263 298 388 443 
Administration and general expenses 315 2,473 3,064 3.196 3,464 3,597 
Expenditure recovered(b) bi 71 | -1,95" | — 1.777 | —1,615 j~ 1,934 | — 1281, 
Total Repatriation Department | 994 7,446 9.38r ; 11,637 | 13,14¢ | 142 1250 
War Service Homes—Salaries and general ee 
expenses 98 266 492 631 622 G85 
Defence Departments—Proportion ofex pendi- ' 
ture(c) .- 3,988 | 2,455 , 
Other Departments —Miscellaneous expendi- i 
ture é F 48 1,155 438 | 14243 1,386 922 
International Payments(d) re 11,794 Bry 102 48 40 
Other Administrations—Recoverable expen- 
diture(e) ed se —1,942 | —1,849 1,071 | — 842] —o21 
Miscellaneous Credits A = ad —2,37t | —1,749 | —2,853 fy (f) 
Credits from the Disposals ‘Commission a ve —3,982 | —1,681 | —1,183 f) (f) 
Capital Works and Services— ° 
Repatriation Department Z 2 36 297 342 271 203 227 
War Service Homes Act 1918-1949 x 105 | 14,55 | 24,91x | 27,590 | 27,964 | 26,846 
Total Capital Works and Services. . 141 | 14,848 | 25,253 | 27,861 | 28,167 | 27,073 


Total, War and Repatriation Services and 
Post-war Charges— 














Consolidated Revenue Fund .. -. } 19,398 | 108,664 } 129,963 | 133,752 | 145,999 | 147,335 
Loan Fund . + -+___|_25,483 |_ 28,773 1__ 5,120 |__5,6%4 |__4.799 
GRAND TOTAL... 3 .. |” £9,398 | 134,147 | 158,736 | 138,872 | 151,683 |151,534 

(a) Excludes Interest und Redemption on War (1914-18) Debt due to the United Kingdom 
flovernment, payment of which was suspended in 193r. (b) From Service Departments and 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Trust Account. (c) Represents expenditure on War and 


Repatriation Services by Defence Departments (see page 774) for which dissection is not available. 
(d) Exclndes International Monetary Fund Charges. {e) Munitions, stores, etc., supplied to the 
Government of United Kingdom and other administrations. Includes repayments and waivure of war- 
time indebtedness of other administrations. (f) Receipts credited to Defence revenue. 


Nore.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of credits or repayments over expenditure. 


4. Subsidies and Bounties.—The following table shows details, for the years 1938-39 
and 1949-50 to 1953-54, of Commonwealth expenditure from revenue on subsidies, 
bounties and assistance to primary producers. Expenditure on special relief such as 
drought, frost, flood and bush fire, etc. (see table, p. 778, for more important items), 
is not included, nor.is expenditure from the proceeds of certain taxes on primary products 
and profits from marketing schemes, which have been paid to trust funds for the purpose 
of price or other stabilization schemes or for distribution to producers (see paragraph 
11). Further information relating to these schemes and other assistance to, page 783 
primary producers is given in Chapter XXI—Agricultural Production. 


Details of price stabilization subsidies and of various forms of assistance to primary 
producers for earlier years_may be found on pages 414 and 1014-15 respeotively of Official 
Year Book No. 38. 
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SUBSIDIES AND BOUNTIES : COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE. 



































(£'000.) 
Item. 1938-39.| 1949-50.) 1950-51.] 1951-52.) 1952~$3 | 1953-54 
Subsidies— 
Price Stabilization 
Tea aa es ie 6,986 | 7,129 5,577 | 4,633 4180 
Imports (other than Tea) Sm Bs au 572 os Be 6 5 
Coal de ei 1,704 1,519 1,Ul4 200 
Wheat Shipped to ‘Tasmania— Freight 
Subsidy ae ai aa 140 143 210 192 
Total om oe ‘ 7.538 8.973 7.239 6.007 4.572 
assistance to Primary Production— 
Dairy Industry . s 7 .- 8,008 [414,998 |@ 17,843 |a 15,719 |@ 15,400 
Su perphosphate = a 6 “we 3.657 263 is we PS 
Nitroz+nous Fertilizers ws os 3 781 599 1,521 289 175 
Wheat Ludustry Ws ee on as 622 683 a e ae 
Other <% os sis oe ae 2 36 9 519 
Total... 6 a Ae 13.37: th 579 |_ 19.373 |_19.527 | 15.575 
Tota Subsidies .. oo ry 20,628 | 25.5952] 26.612 | 22,534 | 20.147 
Bounties— 
Tractor or we 54 go 103 38 145 
Wool Products. ee ow Bae as. 14,875 2,254 1 we 
Whvat —for Stock Feed | ae ee we a < 2,368 2,759 1,010 
Other Si ee ns s. (0) 236 I 20 4 a 18 
Total Bounties .. a ee: 236 85 | C085 4729 2,798 1,173 
Grand Total oe we se 236 } 20 683} 40,537 | 31.341} 25.332 1 21,320 
(a) Dairy products. (5) Includes Raw Cotton Bounty, £115,000 and Sulphur Bounty, £88,000. 


5. Total Cost of Departments.—Expenditure under this heading covers expenditure 
by departments, other than the defence and repatriation departments and business 
undertakings, on administrative services and other activities. Expenditure on defence, 
(other than interest and debt redemption in respect of the defence departments which is 
included in the expenditure of the Department of the Treasury), war and repatriation 
services, subsidies and bounties, social services paid from the National Welfare Fund, 
busin:ss undertakings, Commonwealth territories and capital works and services is 
excluded. 

Information on the functions of departments and the acts administered by the 
Ministers of departments was published in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 76-86, and 
particulars of subsequent changes in departmental structure are given in later issues. 

In the following table details are given of that expenditure on the branches of each 
department which might be termed running expenses. Miscellaneous expenditure and 
debt charges, etc., are not included in this table but in the one following. 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: COST OF DEPARTMENTS— 
SALARIES, WAGES AND GENERAL EXPENDITURE. 


























(£°000.) 
> 1 
Department. 1938-39 | 1949~50./ 1950-51.| 19§1-§2 | 1952-53 | 1953-54 
Governor-General oe aie ie 28 37 44 64 81 88 
Parliament— 
Cost of Parliament Sa ee rah 279 647 833 1,062 1,193 1,184 
Electoral Office ah te oo 105 288 344 341 441 434 
Total a Sea a oe 384 935 1,177 1,403 1,634 1,618 
Prime Minister— 
Departinvnt .. aie Pay ats 62 11g 155 210 246 256 
Andit Office .. ie a on 38 210 272 289 (a) (a) 
Public Service Board .. ae or 51 289 381 405 429 440 
National Library 4 2 73 96 107 121 
High Commissioner's Office—United King- 
dom a 81 485 548 621 621 612 
Commonwealth Grants Commission ou 5 10 12 14 15 1§ 
Office of Ettucation i es os es 226 276 200 148 149 
Security Services = on a 11s 208 276 331 332 
Total oe Pan hai PS 241 1.506 1.925 2,111 1,897 1,925 
External A ffairs— 
Department .. . ss “ 20 284 380 442 27 429 
Oversea representation se “8 os Rit 965 1,160 1,301 1,280 
Total is Sia a _ 20 1,995 1,345 1,602 1,728 1,709 








For footnotes see next. page. 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FOND: COST OF DEPART- 
MENTS—SALARIES, WAGES AND GENERAL EXPENDITURE—continued. 

































































(£’000.) 
ss ; ; 
t 
Department. 1938-39.' 1949-50} 1950-51.) 1951-52. | 1952-53 1953-54 
acne Wael acs ‘ 
Treasury— 
Department, Fae oe 59 236 329 367 468 526 
Taxation Branch and Boards of Review -. 616 4,119 5,323 6,117 6.668 6,673 
Bureau of Census and Statistics ee 61 274 374 461 §3¢ 594 
Commonwealth Superannuation Board .. 9 a8 52 73 7&{_ 80 
Total... i a as 745 | 4,667 6,078 7.018 7.744 |__ 7,878 
Attorney-General— 
Department .. a an a 20 79 123 149 187 199 
Crown Solicitor ait ore we 28 140 179 205 227 237 
High Conrt . a: ae 34 58 69 78 ri 85 
Bankruptcy Administration oe 44 59 79 90 QF 113 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration ee 24 134 139 168 175 174 
Patents. Trade Marks and pa aA 71 152 197 319 334 381 
Other Branches a Sar 37_ 130 231 241 293 244 
Total ae ge os ve 258 753 1,017 1,280 1.340 1,433 
foterior— =F —= 
Department .. : ‘gs or 296 803 965 1,083 1,212 1,204 
Meteorological Branch — se a 80 292 399 440 438 515 
Observatory .. a as a! 7 45 54 60 a: 72 
Forestry Branch a as ae 10 60 79 RA RR 90 
Total sc we ay om 393 1,200 1.400 1,669 TR 1,881 
Works one as as a (b) 1.088 E804 1.481 1,384 1.939 
Civit Aviation .. its * ie 90 2.115 | 3,166 | 3.571 3,788 2,811 
Trade and Customs 3 ae ee 721 1.860 2.474 2,953 |__ 3.244 3,390 
Health— 
Department .. i ae as 135 f 209 207 353 40% 445 
Quarantine .. aS at es 3 Ro 143 161 108 222 
Health Services me 6 oe De __ 374 287 343. 479 459 
Total a ig ve Po 35, 463 727 857 1,082 1,126 
Commerre and Agriculture— cu Pie ant ft ooo ee go we | oe 
Department .. ae = 58 240 206 333 388 407 
Inspection of goods for “export oe 175 446 516 582 680 740 
Commrreial Intelligence Services Abroad . 47 201 241 299 334 364 
Division of Agrienitural Economics and 
Division of Agricultural Production .. oe ge 119 122 12% 140 
Total 3 5 ace 280 | 9f5 1072, 1.336 | 1,534 1,651 
Social Servi ices— Department a es 139 1.249 1,686 1,974 2.300 2395, 
Shipping and Teena por vos oa es mars 
Department .. ae e sre 766 223 161 144 1735 
Marine Branch me : = 208 435 552 748 702 813 
Ship Construction oe .. ee Soa 7 80 85 91 91 
Total an : ns . 208 1,272 856 | 904° 1,027 1.039 
Territories—Deportment a us (eo) 88 | 127 188 | 102 166 
Immicration—Department : (6) 820 888 {1.230 |” r.260 | 1.193 
Labour and National Service—Department. . ae 1,525 1,845 1,773 | 1.796 1.732 
National A ad aaa eg eee sh ree 
Department .. a a ae | 290 437 52 gR 385 
Burean of Mineral Resources. ce fae 118 282 480 éRR 434 
Total. ite 417° 719 932 | 1,146 819 
Commonwealth Sclentific and Industrial Re- ata pe wee 
search Organization—Department eo 195 1.930 2,477 2.895 3,260 3,537 
Atomie Energy Commission ar oe . sy Mie ster a z aay ean ee 253 
Total All Departments 15 Sa 3,837 | 23,055 | 30,816 | 35,271 38,247, 38,283 
(a) Allorated to Departments. (6) Tncluded with Department of the Interior. (c) Included 


with Prime Mintster’s Department. 


The following table gives details of miscellaneous expenditure included in the total 
cost of departments. It covers such items as interest and debt redemption in respect 
of departments (including defence departments) which is included under expenditure 
by the Department of the Treasury, repairs and maintenance of buildings, and special 
expenditure for which the Commonwealth is committed, such as contributions to 
international organizations, payment of Commonwealth scholarships, ete. The costs 
of social services, which are paid from the National Welfare Fund, are not included in 
this table (see p. 780 for this information). 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: COST OF DEPARTMENTS— 
MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE.(a) 



















































































ui 
Department. | 1938-391 1949-50.] 1950-51. | 1951-52.) 1952-53.| 1953-54. 
as ise ds 
‘ 
Governor-General | 1! 3 4! 10 7 6 
t ’ , 
Parliament— i j 
Cost of elections 3 177 210 231 244 240 
Other 3 2 461 45 35 45 
Total 206, 256 | _ _ 276 279 |___ 285, 
Prime Minister— ' i 
Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme and 7 { 
financial assistance to Uae oetyepianne 1 199; 425) 742 864 917 
Australian National University . : 216 | 280 450 600 650 
Bush fire and flood relief, etc... on 19 Iol 312) 43 75 109 
Other i es — 259 216} 536 377 615 931 
Total. a se bes 278 | 732 | 1.553 | 1,612 | 2.154 | 2,600 
xternal Affairs— i ’ 
United Nations and Allied Organizations.. {() 46 | 699 7or | 715 597 632 
Australian National Antarctic Research | . 
Expeditions es of 84 119 145 152 224 
International development and relief oe o - T,511 4.859 4.271 3-574 
Contributions to other international | 
agencies, etc. ace ne na 4) 94 102 94 105 ite 
Total. a A ie 50 877 |__2:433 | 5,813 | 5,125 | 4.542. 
Preasury— { 
{Interest (including exchange) 4 3-229, 2,812} 2.794 3:259 | 4.249 5.308 
Debt Redemntlonte) 614 640 864 79% 718 708 
Other 87 | 3.405 607 660 1.313 1,094 
Total — 3,930 | 6.857 | 4.265] 4.710 | 6,180 Z410 
i 
t 
Attorney-General ac es oe 23 : 66 78 98 97 117 
! | 
tnterior— is eee ieee eae Ma Gar ee 
Other departments in Canberra—Transport ' i 
services, fuel, light ang aa, 3 oversea 
publicity. ete. : a or 209 262 231 302 317 
Other on ws o 123 213] 267 298 366 430 
Total an a os o 123 422 §29 529 | 668 747, 
Works is ee as oe ({d) 129 148 138 131 158 
Civil Aviation— ae CS ae P 
Maintenance and development of civil 
aviation ane 162 1,441 1,767 2.526 2,671 3,883 
Domestic and international air services— 
Mails, subsidies, etc. 56 2.444 3.041 3:274 3,968 3,572 
Meteorological maintenance services and . 
other e ae ais o. 8 488 503 616 684 621 
Total ae wi o- aie 226 4-373 5.311 6.416 7:323 8,076 
[rade and Customs oF we oe 82 258 174 218 251 310 
Health— ie 
Subsidy, cattle tick control ‘ a 69 \ 253 53 53 53 53 
Miscellaneous expenditure on health 93 | 241 265 295 369 377 
Other we - ae ae 17 | 53 65 77 73 97 
Total an ne oe an 179 547 383 425 495 527 
Commerce and Agriculture— 
Dairy industry—Efficiency grant : i 101 205 293 244 238 
Wool use publicity, promotion and research 74 341 348 341 371 386 
Other 186 | 117 148 199 356 545 
Tota) ‘ | 260 559 701 833 971 1,169 





For footnotes see next page. 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: COST OF DEPART. 
MENTS—MISCELLANEOUS EXPENDITURE(a)—continued. 















































(£’000.) 
| | | : | 
Department. | 7938-39. 1949-50. 1950-51.’ Acasa 1952-53.! 1953-54 
ictal | 1 | 
Social Services— | | 
Compassionate allowances: etc. oe \ 186 ts 44 76; 87 104 | 116 
Other ae . 54 64 | 73 79 92 
Total ee “id “a ae 186 108 140 160 183 208 
shipping and Transport— 
Shipping subsidies, etc. 626 86 185 186 148 
Storage services % 3 me o 977 285 (e) (e) (e) 
Other . ne ax . 7 67 sr 92 55 62 
Total ae 3 <% oe | 7 1,670 422 277 241 210 
Territories ms ae ae Ny (f) 3 2 2 2 6 
Immigration— 
Assisted migration “aie “3 (a) 6,647 8,110 8,892 6,400 3,645 
Other migration activities ee o. (d) 2,257 3,708 3,365 3,096 1,960 
Other ie oa we (d) 77 264 283 277 209 
Total... a a o- (d) 8,981 | 12,082 | 12,540 9,773 5,814 
Labour and National Service 251 148 102 96 
National Development— 
Toint Coal Board ix oi 724 636 1,031 621 
Other DF ae os 25 52 194 73 
Total. a a 749 688 1,225 694 
Commonwealth Scientific and Industria Re- or | 
search Organization— 
Miscellaneous grants fe cadens ponies 28 65 69 102 98 
ther vi a 12 20 28 32 
Tota! 25 #s aA a 28 77 89 130 130 











Total, All Departments ae ts 5,393 | 26,868 | 29,406 | 35,248 | 35,337 | 32,811 














(a) Includes rent, repairs and maintenance, pension and superannuation contributions. Interest 
and debt redemption in respect of the vario is departments is included under the Department of the 
Treasury. (6) League of Nations. (c) Unallocated debt charges, in respect of all departments 
including defence departments. (d) Inclided with Department of the Interior. (e) Provided under 
Defence Services. (f) Included with Prime Minister’s Department. 


6. National Welfare Fund.—The National Welfare Fund was established for the 
purpose of providing a fund for the payment of Commonwealth social services benefits. 
During the year 1949-50 an amount equivalent to the total collections of pay- 
roll tax and social services contribution was paid to the fund from Consolidated 
Revenue. During 1950-51 the social services contribution was amalgamated with the 
normal income tax and it became necessary to base the contributions on another formula. 
For the year 1950-51 the amount paid to the fund was the total of collections of pay-roll 
tax and social services contribution plus £30,000,000. In 1951-52 the amount paid to 
the fund was the amount paid in 1950-51 increased in the same proportion as collections 
of pay-roll tax increased over the collections of pay-roll tax in 1950-51. By an amendment 
to the National Welfare Fund Act 1943-1950, the amount to be paid to the fund in 1952-53 
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and subsequent years was changed to the amount of moneys paid out of the fund. In 
addition to these payments from Consolidated Revenue the fund received a small amount 
of interest from investments. 

Tn the following table details are given of the income and expenditure of the National 
Welfare Fund and the balance in the fund at the end of each year for the years 1949-50 
to 1953-54. <A dissection of expenditure into the various types of benefits is given in 
Chapter XV.—Welfare Services (see pages 545 and 546). 


NATIONAL WELFARE FUND: RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE AND BALANCES. 














(£7000.) 
a 
Income. 
+ : Expendi- Balance in 
Year. ; Contribution | Interest ture Fund at end 
I rom on Total . of Year. 
Consolidated | Invest- otal. 
Revenue. ments. 

1949-50 ca ee 123,288 751 124,039 92,804 131,115 
1950-51 he ns 132,680 985 | 133,665 | 114,983 149,797 
1951-52 ey Be 171,709 1,129 172,838 137,608 185,027 
1952-53 a és 165,511 1,809 167,320 165,511 186,836 
1953-54 . 176,565 2,004 | 178,659 | 176,565 188,930 





7. National Debt Sinking Fund.—During 1951-52 surplus revenue of £98,500,000 
was paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund for investment in a special loan raised to 
finance State works expenditure. 

8. Business Undertakings.—(i) Postmaster-General’s Department. From the 
beginning of 1949-50, Broadcasting Services were separated from the Postmaster- 
General’s Department. Prior to 1949-50 part of the expenditure on these services was 
included with the Postmaster-General’s Department. Details of the expenditure of this 
Department for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are given in the following 
table :— 

POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : EXPENDITURE. 























(£°000.) ° 

Item. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

Salaries, stores and materials, | 
mai!, engineering services, etc. 11,485 39,919 49,670 58,686 64,157 66,619 
Superannuation, Pensions, etc. 392 665 795 1,061 1,056 1,214 
Rents, repairs, etc. .. eae 1I4 599 733 850 984 875 
Interest’ and Exchange a 1,758 1,281 1,454 1,437 1,349 1,220 
Debt Redemption... vet 1,129 2,048 2,150 2,257 2,371 2,313 

Total Working, etc., ex- \ 
penses Se em H 14,878 44,512 54,802 64,291 { 69,917 72,244 
Capital Works and Services .. 3,851 19,792 34,897 28,819 28,427 25,986 
Grand Total .. we 18,729 64,304 89,699 93,110 98,344 98,230 





Further details of expenditure for 1953-54 on account of the Postmaster-General’s 
Department appear in Chapter VII.—Transport and Communication (Division J., Poste, 
Telegraphs, Telephones and Wireless). ; 

(ii) Broadcasting Services. Since 1949-50 all expenditure on broadcasting services 
has been brought together in one section. Previously these services had been financed 
partly by the Postmaster-General’s Department and partly from the Wireless Broad- 
casting Trust Account. Details of expenditure for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 are 
shown in the following table. 
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COMMONWEALTH BROADCASTING SERVICES : EXPENDITURE. 











{ £°000.) 
= ; a aie as 
Item. 1 1949-50. | 1950-51. . 1951-52. 1952-53. + 1953-54. 
ts fl ee Ee Pecos SY ee eet sus, 2 
Australian Broadcasting Control Board | 37 59 61 56 77 


Australian Broadcasting Commission— ° 


Salaries, general and programme : 








expenses : 1 2,254 | 5 
Technical and other Services—Post- | 1539 ! i aus i aes : ee 
master-General .. . ad 1,290 | 1,509. 1,807 oe 
Repairs, maintenance, etc. .. a 6 13 13 | 
Total Working, ete., expenses .. |” 2,872 | 3,591 | 4,135 sae 4,68. 
Capital Works and Services .. a8 157 212 | 25. 202 





Grand Total f: .. | 3,029 | 3,803 4,386 | 4,758 








(iii) Railways. The Commonwealth Railways, previously administered by the 
Department of the Interior, were transferred in March, 1950 to the newly-formed Depart- 
ment of Fuel, Shipping and Transport which became the Department of Shipping and 
Transport in May, 1951. The expenditure on railways for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 
to 1953-54 is shown below. 


COMMONWEALTH RAILWAYS: EXPENDITURE. 





























( £7000.) 
Item. 1938-39. ; 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 9s 1952-53. 3. | 1953-54. 
—— rn ics - 
Working expenses— | 1 | 
Trans-Australian by Sf 494 1,165 | 1,457 1,540 | 1,285 1,352 
North Australia ae 55 74 | 69 QI 115 | 139 
Central Australia a 214 ° 728 | 867 1,178 | 1,297 | 1,359 
Aust. Capital Territory .. pa 19 | 26 } 37 46 | 43 
Interest and Exchange a 455 375 420 415 | 413 ! 406 
Debt Redemption. . aie 75' 128 ! 135 | 141 148 | 155 
Superannuation .. 14 | 28: 34] 43 | 44 | 50 
Freight concessions—North ‘ : | | 
Australia and Central al | ; | 
Australia Railways Ae 196 , 297 | 513; 531 , 588 
Miscellaneous (a) . ie 37 791. 76, 67 ' 65 45. 
Total Working, ete., ex- | ' i : ‘ 
penses.. +. ' 135% 2,792 | 3,38t_' 4,025 | 3,944 | 4,137 
Capital Works and Services. . | 142° 482 | 1,461 2,637 | 4,746 3,382 
Grand Total Se 1,493 35274 | 4,842 6,662 8,690 | 7519 . 


(a) Includes loans redemption and conversion expenses, 1949-50, £7,000; 1952-53, £1,000. 


Additional details of the financial operations of the Commonwealth Railways to 
1953-54 are given in Chapter VII.—Transport and Communication (Division B, Government 
Railways). 


9. Territories.—The following table shows the expenditure on account of Common- 
wealth Territories for the years 1938-39 and 1949- 50 to 1953-54. The Australian Capital 
Territory is administered by the Department of the Interior, and the Department of 
Territories controls the external territories and the Northern Territory. The expenditure 
has been grouped in one table for convenience. Information in greater detail will be 
found in the Finance Bulletin issued by this Bureau. 
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COMMONWEALTH TERRITORIES : EXPENDITURE. 


























( £7000.) 
Territory. | 1038-39. | 1949-50. | x9 950-51. } 1951-52. | 1952-53 | 1953-54. 
' ai ‘agi | ioe 
Administrative and Mainten- | | i 
ance of Services— ; 4 
Australian Capital(a) + | 637 1,519 | 1,924 | 2,157 25462 2,652 
Northern (a)... se 403 1,422 ; 1,814 2,041 2,425 2,602 
New Guilin ti 4G |} 4368 | s.si8 | s.sze | 4.888) 582r 
Norfolk Island .. ie 5 5 “4 16 40 58 
Total ie c 1,t00 | 7,204 8,260 9,746 9,815 | 11,133 
Capital Works and Services— | 2 
Australian Capital(a) os 244 2,426 ' 3,713 | 3,851 3,246 | 2,642 
Northern(a) ae oe 495 7O7 | 1,361 1,281 1,206 1,452 
Papua and New Guinea .. ie 28 Il 21 369 417 
Total ae = 739 | 3,161 | 5,085 | 5,153 | 4,821 | 4,511 








(a) Excludes Railways, see para. 8 (ili). 


10. Capital Works and Services.—In the following table details are given of Com. 
monwealth expenditure on capital works and services during each of the years 1938-30 
and 1949-50 to 1953-54 and of the aggregate to 30th June, 1954. The table covers 
all expenditure on capital works and services made from the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, the Loan Fund and Trust Funds. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON CAPITAL WORKS AND SERVICES FROM 
REVENUE, TRUST AND LOAN FUNDS. 



































( £7000.) 
1901-2 
Particulars. 1938~39.| 1949-50.| 1950-51.} 1951-52.| 1952-53.] 1953-54. to aa 
Total.(a) 
Defence and War— 
Navy #3 ing +» | 2,076} 4.318 | 4,357 | 6,415 9,847 | 9,248 82,440 
Army on . ++ | 1,547 | 154] 7,153 ] 18,410 | 20,960 | 11,172 | 127,016 
Air Force a a be 1,538 2,266 1,592 3,883 4,525 3,312 64,684 
Munitions and other... es 1,173 4,762 |b 62,024 [4 16,418 6,989 4,781 | 192,631 
Repatriation Services— a 
War Service Homes... Ae 105 | 14,551 | 24,911 | 27,590 | 27,9064 | 26,846 | 159,924 
Other ws <t 297 342 27L 203 22 3,102 
Postmaster-General’s Department. 3,849 | 19,785 | 34.897 | 28,818 | 28,427! 25,986 | 260,120 
Broadcasting Services .. ‘ite bg 157 212 251 202 281 1,102 
Railways— 
Commonwealth or a 142 481 1,460 2,634 45742 3,381 27,842 
Other ae i ie “4 oe ee a Ss a 25445 
Territories— : 
Australian Capital Territory as 488 2,418 3,697 3,851 3,237 2,630 31,920 
Northern Territory ws ze 244 708 1,361 1,281 1,206 1,452 10,207 
Papua-New Guinea... en ace 28 TI 20 369 417 1,185 
Norfolk Tsland ae ate 2 ae Pa ae 2 
Other-—— 
Ships, yards and docks . — 300 2,000 1,462 2,413 1,786 3.494 4U,11 
Civil ‘Aviation Aid 419 3,805 4,845 6.424 6,096 4,933 41,002 
Snowy Mountains Scheme Se Se 2,497 6,077 | 10,393 | 13,600 | 13.170 45,737 
Immigration .. a afd 7.304 7,168 7,243 2,279 558 28,998 
Coal Industry Act 1946 ate aed 4,232 3,000 4,100 26 bg 13,008 
Health on 35 477 679 1,224 1,709 1,788 6,871 
pipet ie to Capital(e) ws ois 527 377 on 1,049 1,000 8.248 
Advances(d) .. oh bed 333 477 2.389 4,180 2.451 14,977 
All other works, buildings, etc. .. 243 4.582 7,373 | 11,700 5,493 | 5.453 56,505 
Total ta mee ++ | 11,550 | 76.682 | 173,475 | 155,728 | 145.885 | 122.580 [1,221,077 
Source of Funds— 
Consolidated Revenue Fund es 6,715 | 76,697 | 148.503 | 155,733 | 145,899 | 122,593 {e) 
Loan Fund... ne ie 1,598 —15 | 24,882 -—5 —34 ~—13 (e) 
Trust Funds(f) as ee 3,246 és ape es ne ae (e) 
Total se iia 11.559 1 76.682 1 173.475 | 155.728 1 145.885 | 527.58 [1.221 077 





(a) Includes aeoperdlas ‘Gaateersd from the States. (d) Includes Strategic Stores and Equipment 
Reserve, 1950-51, £57.048,000 3 1951-52, £10,049,000. {e) Excludes Amalgamated Wireless (Aust.) 
Ltd. and Commonwealth New Guinea Timbers Ltd. included under Postmaster-Gencral’s Department and 
Territories respectively. (d) Excludes Overseas Telecommunications Commission included under 
Postmaster-General’s Department. (e) Not available. (f) From excess receipts of previous years 
and National Defence Contributions Trust Account. 

NoTs.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of credits or repayments over expenditure. 
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11. Payments to or for the States.—{i) General. An outline of the provisions of 
the Constitution requiring the Commonwealth to make payments to the States, and of 
the systems which followed, is given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, 
pages 633 to 638). In the following paragraphs reference is made to the arrangements 
at present in operation. 

(ii) Amounts Patd. (a) Year 1953-54. The table below shows particulars of the 
amounts paid to each of the States as grants for the several purposes referred to in sub- 
sequent paragraphs. 


COMMONWEALTH PAYMENTS TO OR FOR THE STATES, 1953-54.(a) 

















( £000.) 
{ ‘ = ; 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Vie. | Qland. | S.A. WA | Tes Total. 
. Bas | : Ao cil 
(nterest on States’ Debts . 7 2,918 | 2.127 1,646 | 704 | 473 .67 | 7.595 
Sinking Fund on States’ | ! | 

Debts (b) [| 1.273 739 438 i 138 | 356 5 199 | 3-463 
Special Grants Meds at ae = 6.100 7,800 1.§¢0 15,400 
Tax Reimbursement Grants | 47.733 29,352! 19,257 ' 10.284 | 9.623 | 4,066 | 129.415 
Special Financial Assistance 8.519 5,622 | 3.438 1,853 | 1.718, 765 | Z1.915 
Cfommonwelth Aid Roads(e) 4-641 2,863 3.160 1,810 3.160 82 16.457 
Commonwealth Aid Roads ! ' H 

(Supplementary) Trust , ' 

Account (dd)... ‘ ' i id 5.c60 
Price Control Reimburse- | ‘ ‘ | ' 

ment . —rI 7 25: 4h: 47 34 
Western Australian Water- : | : 

works Grant .. / 333 | i 333 
Coal Mining I ndustry—Long { \ . j : \ 

Service Leave .. $61 wees 8 78 oe 3r | 9 | 579 
imparted Honses—Grants. . ‘| 121 241, 209 i 44° eine 4 615 
Encouragement of Meat Pro- | | i ' ) 

duction ae é ! 280 at 133 ays | 413 
Grants to Universities 536 334 {So 167 {15 57! Ti2h0_ 

Total 66.202 | 41,207 | 27.« 034 21.690 23,792 7:733 4 193.048 
(a) Excludes relief to primary producers and other payments for medical r: search, etc. (b) Paid 
to National Debt Sinking Fund. (ce) Paid to Trust Fund : excludes £600,000 for road safety practices 


and Commonwealth strategic roads. (d) Not allocable by States. 


(b) 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. The following table shows particulars of 
payments by the Commonwealth to or on behalf of the States during each of these years. 


COMMONWEALTH PAYMENTS TO OR FOR THE STATES.(a) 

















(£°000.) 

coat ans (Se ce sk ee eS ee 

Particulars. ; 1938-39. | 1949-50. “ 1950-51. } 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

Financial Agreement— ra - TAA * 

Interest on States’ Debts 7,585 7,585 7,585 7585 7,585 71585 

Sinking Fund on States’ Debts ). 1,478 2.005 | 2,241 2.557 3.011 3,463 

Special Grants Sas r 2,020 11,054 12.175 10,522 15,934 15,400 
Tax Reimbursement— 

Grants a ye or 62.271 70,107 86.268 | 108,623 120.415 

ees 5,000 


| 

| 

Additional Grants F ste as 4 a Ne a 

Special Financial ‘Assistance ae ‘ -_ | 15,000 33,577 27,146 21,915 
Coal Strike Emergency (rant 8,000 \ 
‘ 


Grants for Road Construction, etc, (c) 4,266 | 8,767 13-543 14,647 15,109 16,457 








Commonwealth Aid Roads eal 

plementary) Trust Account ‘i ae, ee a a ata 5,000 
Price Control Reimbursement ae 706 7O4 937 1,056 Ry 
Loral Public Worte-tatert and 

Sinking Fund toe ae 
Youth Employment 200 | oe es cous, if sig Fa 
Western Australian Waterworks | 37° 218 289 224 333 
Coal Mining Pama y= eOne Service 2 

Leave .. , 207 374 499 } $52 579 
tmported Houses—Grants |. met j bis 170 1,788 1,530 615 
Encouragement of Meat Production .. | oe | oe , 315 205 | 398 413 
Grants to Universities \ se: as wie 1.473 | 1.125 1,389 

t 





___ Total we oe oe 15,049 100,632 127,432 | 160,347 | 182,29) | 193,648 
(a) Excludes relief to primary producers and other payments for medical research, etc. (b) Paid 
ta National Debt Sinking Fund. (ec) Excludes expenditure on strategic roads and road safety 


practices, 1949-50 to 1953-54, £600,000. 


Particulars of special Commonwealth grants for the relief of primary producers 
are not included in the foregoing tables. For details see Chapter XXI—Agricultural 
Production. See also para. 4., Subsidies and Bounties, and para. 1z., Other Expenditure 
of this Division. 
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(iii) Financial Agreement. Details of the Financial Agreement between the Common. 
wealth and the States are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 685 to 690. Under 
this Agreement the Commonwealth undertook to contribute £7,584,912 per annum 
towards interest payable on the State Debts for a period of 58 years from ist July, 1927. 
This amount is to he distributed amongst the States as foliows:—New South Wales, 
£2,917,411 ; Victoria, £2,127,159; Queensland, £1,096,235 ; South Australia, £703,816 ; 
Western Australia, £473,432; Tasmania, £266,359. 


These amounts are equal to the sums paid by the Commonwealth to each State 
in the year 1926-27 at the rate of 25s. per head of population, the rate at which the 
Commonwealth had contributed annually to the States since 1st July, 1910 as com- 
pensation for the States relinquishing, after Federation, the right to levy Customs and 
Excise Duties. 

In addition, under the Financial Agreement, the Commonwealth agreed to make 
certain contributions to the National Debt Sinking Fund for redemption of State Debts. 
Details of these payments are given in part D of this Chapter (§ 2, page 805). 


(iv) Special Grants. The Constitution provides in Section 96 for the granting of 
special financial assistance to the States. Prior to 1933 financial assistance of varying 
amounts was granted by the Commonwealth to South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania. Details of this may be found in earlier issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 40, page 695). 

In 1933 the Commonwealth Government appointed the Commonwealth Granta 
Commission of three members to inquire into and report upon claims made by any State 
for a grant of financial assistance and any matters relevant thereto. 


Applications have been received from South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania each year from 1933 onwards and the recommendations of the Commission in 
respect of the years 1938-39 and 1950-51 to 1954-55 are shown in the following table. 
Commencing with 1949-50 the Commission has divided the grants recommended into 
two parts. One part is the Commission’s estimate of the indispensable need of the 
claimant State for the year in which the payment is to be made after allowing a sufficient 
margin for safety. The other part is an adjustment of this estimate for an earlier year 
after an examination of the audited accounts for that year. Thus the grants for 1954-55 
include an estimate of the indispensable need of the claimant State for 1954-55 and an 
adjustment to the estimated grant for 1952-53. 


COMMONWEALTH GRANTS COMMISSION : GRANTS RECOMMENDED. 


























( £°000.) 
Particulars. 1938-39. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. 
Sonth Australia— 
Estimated grant fle 1,040 4,570 4250 6,600 6,300 3,350 
Adjustment’‘a) 3. Si 762 308 —257 —200 | —1,100 
Net grant recommended .. 1,040 | 5,332 | 4,558 6,343 6,100 | 2,250 
Western Australia— 
Estimated grant oe 579 | 4,750 5,000 8,200 79350 7,100 
Adjustment(a) .. ce 1,089 RR —159 450 350 
Net grant recommended .. 570 5,939 5,088 8,041 7,800 79450 
Tasmania— 7 
Estimated grant ee 410 1,100 750 1,550 1,650 3,200 
Adjustment(a) .. 4.5 ee —96 126 Me —150 ~ 
Net grant recommended .. 410 1,004 . 876 1,550 1,500 2,600 
Grand Total oe 2,020 | 12,175 | 10,522 | 15,934 | 315,400 | 12,300 








(a) Adjustment to estimated grant paid two years previously. 


(v) Tax Reimbursement Grants. Details of the States Grants (Income Tax Re- 
imbursement) Act 1942 and the States Grants (Entertainments Tax Reimbursement) 
Act 1942 are given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, pages 635 to 637). 
These Acts provided for grants to the States as compensation for vacating the fields of 
Income Tax and Entertainments Tax. Grants under these Acts ceased after 1945-46 
and were replaced by grants under the States Grants (Tax Reimbursement) Act 1946-1948. 
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This Act provided for reimbursement grants of certain specified amounts to be paid 
to the States during 1946-47 and 1947-48. For 1948-49 and subsequent years the grants 
were assessed on the aggregate paid in 1947-48 (£45,c00,c00) increased in accordance 
with a formula based on increases in population and average wages. Details of the 
formula and of the treatment of arrears of State income taxes are given in earlier issues 
of the Official Year Book (see No. 40, page 696). 

In 1950-51 an amount of £5,000,000 was paid to the States under the States Grants 
(Additional Tax Reimbursement Act) 1950. As this was considered as a non-recurring 
grant the formula outlined above was not amended. 

(vi) Additional Financial Aasistance, 1948-49 to 1953-54.—{a) Coal Strike Emergency 
Grant. During 1949-50 State husiness undertakings suffered considerable losses as a 
result of the coal strike. Towards meeting these losses the Commonwealth made grants 
totalling £8,000,000 to the States. The amounts paid to each State were :—New Sonth 
Wales, £3,261,000; Victoria, £1,830,000; Queensland, £1,309,000; South Australia. 
£687,000 ; Western Australia, £661,000; and Tasmania, £252,000. 

(b) Special Financial Assistance Grants. During the years 1950-51 to 1953-54 
there were heavy additions to the financial needs of the States and special assistance 
grants amounting to £15,000,000, £33,577,000, £27,146,000 and £21,915,000 respectively 
were made. For details of amounts paid to each State during 1953-54 see page 783 and 
for payments during 1950-51, 1951-52 and 1952-53 see Official Year Book No. 39, page 791, 
No. 40, page 698 and No. 41, page 619. 

(vii) Grants for Road Construction. (a) Main Roads Development Act 1923-25, 
Federal Aid Roads Act 1926, 1931 and 1936, Federal Aid Roads and Works Act 1937, 
Commonwealth Aid Roads and Works Act 1947-1949 and Commonwealth Atd Roads Act 
1950. Details of these Acts are given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 
38, pp. 787-8 and No. 41, p. 62) and in the Finance Bulletins published by this Bureau. 

(6) The Commonwealth Aid Roads Act 1954 repealed the Commonwealth Aid Roads 
Act 1950 and provided for payment to the States, for a period of five years from 1st July, 
1954, an amount equivalent to 7d. per gallon on all petrol except aviation spirit which is 
enter.d for home consumption and which is subject to Customs and Excise duties as 
specified in Customs Tariff Item 229¢ and Excise Tariff Item 11(a) 2 and (B) 2. Out 
of this amount, the following grants are to be made to the States, for construction and 
Maintenance of roads and the purchase of roadmaking plant :— 

(a) Sixty per cent. of the amount, less £900,000, per annum for expenditure 
on roads, and 

(b) Forty per cent. of the amount for expenditure on roads in rural areas other 
than highways, trunk or main roads. 

The States may spend from the Commonwealth road grants up to £1,000,000 per 
annum on works connected with transport by road or water. Five per cent. of the grante 
is payable to Tasmania and the remainder is to be divided among the other five states 
three-fifths according to population and two-fifths according to area. In addition the 
Commonwealth may spend each year £800,000 on strategic roads and £100,000 on the 
promotion of road safety practices. 

(viii) Other Payments. (a) Price Control Reimbursement. These grants were made 
from 1948-49 to 1953-54 to reimburse the States for expenditure incurred in administering 
prices, rents and land sales controls. An amount of £84,000 was paid by the 
Commonwealth to the States during the year ended 30th June, 1954 to cover certais 
arrears. 

(b) Western Australian Waterworks. The Western Australia (Water Supply) Aoi 
1948 provides for grants to Western Australia not exceeding an aggregate of £2,150,000 
for the development of the agricultural areas, great southern towns and Goldfields 
Water Supply scheme. The amount provided by the Commonwealth is not to exceed 
half the total expenditure on the scheme. 

(c) Coal Mining Industry—Long Service Leave. To provide funds for the payment 
for long service leave in the coal mining industry the Commonwealth imposed an excise 
duty of 6d. per ton on coal produced from Ist November, 1949. The rate cf duty was 
raised to 74d. per ton from 26th August, 1951 and to &d. per ton from 3oth May, 1952. 
The proceeds of this excise duty are paid to a trust fund out of which the States are 
reimbursed for expenditure incurred in granting long service Jeave to employees in the 
coal mining industry. 
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(d) Imported Houses. <A subsidy is paid to the States for houses imported by a 
State or a housing authority of a State after 12th October, 1949. The amount of the 
subsidy is the amount by which the cost of imported houses exceeds the cost of building 
comparable houses from local materials. The subsidy is limited to £300 per house and in 
aggregate to 30,000 houses or £9,000,000, 

(e) Encouragement of Meat Production. To develop meat production in Queensland 
and Western Australia grants are made to these States for the provision of improved 
roads and other facilities for the mcvement of live-stock. Provision is made for the 
Commonwealth to meet the cost of the construction and improvement of certain 
specified roads in both States and the construction of eight cattle loading and unloading 
points in Queensland. Provision is also made for the Commonwealth to meet half the 
cost of improving watering facilities on specified stock routes in both States. The amount 
of the grants for improving watering facilities on stock routes is limited to £75,000 in 
Queensland and £31,500 in Western Australia. These limits were extended as from 
20th April, 1954 to £150,000 in Queensland and £50,000 in Western Australia. 


(f) Grants to Universities. The States Grants (Universities) Act 1951, provides for 
grants to be made to the States for the purpose of financial assistance to Universities 
during the three years 1950-51 to 1952-53. This Act was superseded by the States 
Grants (Universities) Act 1953 which came into operation on 1st January, 1953, and 
which increased the assistance payable during 1952-53 and 1953-54. 


(2. Other Expenditure.—Expenditure under this item represents the proceeds 
of special industry taxes and profits from marketing schemes which are paid to trust 
funds or other authorities for the purposes of the industries concerned. Advance 
payments in respect of sales of uranium paid to the Atomic Energy Commission are 
also included. 


Information relating to the taxes levied is given in Division II.—Revenue, of this 
section (see pages 768, 769, and 770). Details of expenditure from the trust funds 
are given in § 3., Commonwealth Trust Funds. Details of the price stabilization and 
other assistance schemes for primary industries may be found in Chapter XXI.— 
Agricultural Production. Details of expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
during the last five years are given in the following table. 


OTHER EXPENDITURE: RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE FROM 
COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND. 





























( £7000.) 
Receipts from-— TExpenditure on— 1949-50. |1950-5%. 1195 1--52. 11952-53. |1953-54- 
Taxes— pe a “ 7 : 
Export Charges \xport Control Boards (a) 166 168 
Gold Tax s Gold Mining Industry —10 ane oe 
Stevedoring Industry .. | Stevedoring industry A 
Charge... as Board os - 499 420 551 t,144 1 1.620 
Wheat Mxport Charge | Wheat [ndustry Price j 1 
Stabilization (8) xe 12,634 | 13,353 12,202 8,139 
- ‘ a Wool Use Promotion an 
bas ee Contributory Disposals Plan ita 1,439 1,654 486 28 
Wool Reserve Prices Fun oe 43,190 1,744 i 
Wool Tax Wool Use Promniotion a aye bis 675 | 772 
Total 14,562 | 58,017 | 14,983 | 10,152 | 2,570 
Other— 
Advance Payments— Atemic inergy Com- 
Sales of Uranium mission an % 1,174 2,791 
Wool Disposals Profit... | Wool Industry—Distribu- 
tion of War-time Trad- 
ing Profits .. ae 2,361 
Wool Stores—-Moneys { Australian Wool Bureau 
paid by Wool Real- 
ization Commission oe 730 
Total... ox ae ae 43,535 3.521 
Grand Total 14,562 | 58,617 | 14,983 | 53,687 | 6.091 








(a) Paid to Apple and Pear Export Fund, Canned Fruit: 


3 Export Fund, Dairy Produce Export Fund. 


Dried Fruits Export Fund, Egg Export Fund and Wine Export Fund. Prior to 1952-53 these charges 
scour as refunds of Revenue and not shown separately. (5) Paid to Wheat Prices Stabilisation 
‘and, 
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§ 3. Commonwealth Trust Funds. 


1. Receipts, Expenditure and Balances, 
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1953~54.—The following table shows the 


pening and closing balances, and receipts and expenditure of some of the more important 
Trust Funds of the Commonwealth for the year ended 30th June, 1954. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST FUNDS : 


RECEIPTS, EXPENDITURE AND 

















BALANCES, 1953-54. 
( £000.) 
Ralance | Year set 2 June, Balance 
Fund. at 30th at 30th 
Tune, 1953. | Receipts. |Expenditure.| 7¥2¢ 7954- 
Australian New Guinea Production 1,441 | (a) 47 1,488 
Coal Mining sali Hts Service | 
Leave 1,014 603 785 832 
Coinage .. 3,801 . 2,531 2,531 3,891 
Commonwealth Aid Roads .. 1,604 | 17,057 17,267 1,394 
Commonwealth Aid Roads (Supplemen- | i 

tary) 5,000 5,000 
Debt Redemption Reserve 56,271 56,271 
Defence Equipment and Supplies - | 12,000 12,000 
Defence Forces Retirement Benefits .. 5,098 ! 1,879 858 6,119 
Enemy Subjects .. ie Bh 1,023 234 77 1,180 
Insurance Deposits . . 3,956 691 166 4,481 
International Development and Relief 586 3,025 2,542 1,069 
Korean Operations Pool 10,000 | 19,172 18,267 10,905 
Lend-Lease Settlement 1,598 ; 42 80 1,560 
Liquid Fuel Equalization 930 | 3 e 930 
National Debt Sinking Fund 167,782 68,828 46,443 190,167 
National Welfare 186,836 178,659 176,565 188,930 
Parliamentary Retiring Allowances Im | 54 30 135 
Public Trustee and Custodian i 2,318 | 1,206 3 3,521 
Strategic Stores and Bapesent Reserve 48,871 | oe 2 48,869 
Superannuation 29,738 ' 7,810 3,510 34,038 
Temple Society \ 627 | 13 4 636 
War Gratuity a 4,351 1(b) —4,000 87 264 

War Service Homes ae 4 | 28 28 is 
War Service Homes—Insurance as 560 | 117 102 575 
Wheat Industry Stabilization 2 298 : 5 293 

Wheat Prices Stabilization 20,577 343 20,920 itd 
Wool Contributory Charge .. es 2,826 8 2,826 8 
Wool Disposals Profit eo -. 1 26,566 600 14,843 12,323 
Wool Industry a | 7,381 | 212 460 75133 
Woo) Research . 688 441 569 560 
Other | 35,000 | 391,494 | 374,676 52,718 
Total 566,571 | 764,365 |__683,646 | 647,290 











(a) Surphis balance, £190,000 transferred to Consolidated Revenue Fund has been deducted. 
(0) Surplus balance transferred to Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


. 


2. Summary, 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54,—In the following table the balances 
and total receipts and expenditure of the Trust Funds are shown for each of these year. 


COMMONWEALTH TRUST FUNDS. 

















( £000.) 
Particulars, 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 
Balance brought forward 25,609 245,194 278,647 363,051 
Receipts 7 a 84,167 410,174 622 435 725,282 
Expenditure - | 85,550 376,721 538,031 598.604 
Balance carried forward 24,226 278,647 363,051 489,729 





1952-53. 


489,729 
709,973 
633,131 
566,571 






1953-54. 


566,571 
7645365 
683,646 
647,290 
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§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Fund. 


Brief historical notes relating to the Commonwealth Loan Fund are given in earlier 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, page 640). In the following table details 
are given of the net expenditure from the Commonwealth Loan Fund for the years 1938-39 
and 1949-50 to 1953-54 and of the aggregate expenditure to 30th June, 1954. The 
figures shown represent “‘ net” loan expenditure, i.e., after adjustments have heen made 
for refunds of amounts expended in earlier years. 


COMMONWEALTH NET EXPENDITURE FROM LOAN FUND. 





( £7000.) 
Total to 
Particulars. 1938~-39.| 1949-50.] 1950~51.| 1951-52.] 1952-53.11953—54. ee 
1954. 





War Loans— 
Defence and War (1914-18, 1939- 














45) Services 25,483 |a@ 28,773 | & 5,120 | @ 5,684 | @ 4,199 |2,001,679 
Other Loans— 
Capital Works and Services— 
Defence(b) .. he 1,912 —12 i 4 bse 8,682 
Repatriation Services(b)— 
War Service Homes(}) 71329 
Other a feo 4 on ats wis as a ot 47 
Postmaster-General’s Depart- ‘ 
ment os wi ay -— tf -—8 — 1 —I —1 oe 40,424 
Broadcasting Services a o 3 we e aig 104 
Railways .. oe os a —1 —-1! -3 —¢4 Tt 13,750 
Territories(c) ae ie - 7 -7 —16 -1 -9 —12 8,724 
Other— 
Ships, Yards and Docks .. — 305 7,694 
Civil Aviation fr i a a 253 
Immigration = ae ie ir we & 1,681 
All other works, buildings, etc. - 1 , a 4,223 
Other Purposes— 
Assistance to States— 
Farmers’ Debt Adjustment .. 2,000 sats ne be <9 es 7,967 
Housing .. a rc 2 17,215 | 21,640 | 26,547 | 30,000 | 37,200 | 178,209 
Other... ora ae - 4 a a “i a a 5,976 
Wheat Bounty 35430 
Total Capital Works and Ser- 
vices and Other Purposes 3,594 | 17,199 | 21,610 | 26,542 | 29,986 | 37,187 | 288,453 
{nternational Bank Dollar Loan(d) a wee 4,044 | 23,831 | 17,935 | 21,468 67,278 
Swiss Loan (e) iY Gee oe oe Bd bce 55792 $5792 
GRAND TOTAL on a“ 3,594 | 42,682 | 54,427 | 55,493 | 53,605 | 63,646 {2,363,202 














(a) Comprises expenditure under War Service Homes Acts—1950-51, £24,911,000 and financial 
assistance to the States in connexion with War Service Land Settlement—1950—51, £3,862,000 ; 1951-52, 
£5,120,000 ; 1952-53, £5,684,000 ; 1953-54, £4,199,000. (b) Excludes amounts charged to War Loan 
Fund. (c) Includes administration and other public buildings, Australian Capital Territory. 
(d) Payment to National Debt Sinking Fund. See pages 818 and 819. (e) Payment to Swiss Loan 
Trust Account. See page 8.3. 


NorTre.—Minus sign (—) indicates excess of repayments to Loan Fund. 


Information relating to the Public Debt of the Commonwealth is given in part D, 
Commonwealth and State Public Debt, of this chapter. 


B. STATE FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Functions of State Governments.—In comparing the financial returns of the 
States, allowances must be made for the various functions discharged by the respective 
Governments, and for local conditions in each case. Direct comparisons of the revenue, 
expenditure and debt of the individual States are difficult, owing to the fact that functions 
which in one State are assumed by the Central Government are in another relegated to 
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municipal or eemi-governmental bodies which are vested with certain defined borrowing 
powers and whose financial transactions are not included with those of the Central 
Government. Care, therefore, is needed in making comparisons, and the particulars 
contained in this Chapter should be read with those contained in Chapter XVIII.—Local 
Government. In many respects, moreover, the budgets of the Australian Governments 
differ materially from those of most European countries, owing to the inclusion therein 
of the revenue and expenditure of departments concerned in rendering public services, 
such as railways, tramways, water supply, ete., which in other countries are often left to 
private enterprise. 


2. Accounts of State Governments.—The various financial! transactions of the States 
are in each case mainly concerned with one or other of three Funds—the ‘‘ Consclidated 
Revenue Fund”, the ‘Trust Fund”, and the “Loan Fund”. All revenue (except 
certain items paid into special funds) collected by the State is paid into its Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, from which payments are made under the authority of an annual 
Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature, or by a permanent appropriation under a 
apecial act. 


Figures in §2 following relating to New South Wales represent the transactions of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund and the business undertakings included in the annual 
budget papers. These latter are as follows :—Railways, Tramways and Omnibuses, 
and Sydney Harbour Trust Section of the Maritime Services Board. Adjustments have 
been made to the Budget figures, however, in order to obviate duplications caused by 
inter-fund payments and to maintain uniformity from year to year in the presentation 
of statistics. Particulars for all other States relate to the transactions of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


Tho Trust Fund comprises all moneys held in trust by the Government, and includes 
such items as superannuation funds, road funds, insurance companies’ deposits, etc. 


The Loan Fund is debited with all loan moneys raised by the State, and credited with 
the expenditure therefrom on public works or other purposes. 


3. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finances.—A statement in some detail, 
covering the inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finances during the period from 
the inception of Federation to the passing of the Financial Agreement Act 1928, was 
published in Official Year Book No. 22, pages 379-80. Changes in the financial relations 
between the Commonwealth and Stetes since the passing of the Financial Agreement Act 
have been described in issues of the Official Year Book from year to year (see also pages 
805-807). 


§ 2. State Consolidated Revenue Funds. 
Division I.—Revenue. 


1, General.—The principal sources of State revenue are :— 


(a) Taxation; (b) The business undertakings controlled by the State 
Governments; (c) Sale of and rental from crown lands; (d) Payments by 
Commonwealth Government under the Financial Agreement, Special Grants 
and Tax Reimbursement Acts, etc. : (e) Interest on advances ; and (f) Miscell- 
aneous sources, comprising fines, fees, etc. 


Of these sources, that yielding the largest revenue for the States as a whole is the 
group of business undertakings, the principal contributors being the government 
railways and tramways. Next in magnitude are Commonwealth payments under the 
Tax Reimbursement Acts, followed in order by taxation receipts, Commonwealth special 
financial assistance and special grants, and lands receipts. Since the introduction in 
1942-43 of the uniform tax scheme, Commonwealth payments under the Income and 
Entertainments Tax Reimbursement Acts and, from 1946-47, under the Tax Reimburse- 
ment Act, have replaced revenue previously received from income and entertainment 
taxes. 
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2. Revenue Received.—The following table shows particulars of the total amounts 
and the amounts per head of consolidated revenue received by the several States during 
the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE. 

















Year. | N.S.W.(a) | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas, | Total. 
Tota, REVENUE. 
(£’000.) 
1938-39 .. | 51,009] 26,985 | 19,330] 12,304 | 10,950 3,615 | 124,283 
1949-50 .. | 106,504 559557 37,119 26,360 26,018 7,077 | 258,635 
1950-51... | 128,298 | 63,546 | 44,723 | 31,072 | 28,974 7819 | 304,432 
1951-52 -. | 167,095 | 81,661 | 55:753 | 37,588 | 33,955 | 10,469 | 386,521 
1952-53 .. | 180,908 96,995 63,171 44,251 38,725 12,061 | 436,111 


1953-54 _-- | 186,642 | 106,748 | 69,696 | 48,376 | 43.596 | 13,285 | 468,343 


Per Heap or Popuration. 
£ed 


19 3 6 20 13 6| 23 9 








1938-39 .. | 1853 714 8 3 15 4 217 19 5 
1949-50... | 33 11 6] 25 12 oO 31 18 3/38 7 7/4713 5/25 10 3/32 5 4 
1950-51 .. | 39 3 9] 28 8 2137 9 10) 43 14 Of 5014 3/27 3 9] 3615 11 
1951-52 .. | 49 15 10] 35 9 7/45 13 2/51 10 9157 8 9135 I 3145 9 8 
1952-53... | 52 37 11] 41 I 2| 50 11 81 59 0 10] 63 4 O| 39 O10] 50 2 3 
1953-54 .- | 54 16 oO] 44 I 2| 53 11 6| 61 To 10] 69 2 7] 42:18 8) 5217 9 





(a) See § 1 para. 2, page 789. 


3. Sources of Revenue.—{i) General. Classifying the revenue of the several States 
in the manner indicated in para. 1 above, particulars for the year 1953-54 are as follows :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE : SOURCES, 1953-54. 


Source of Revenue. | N.S.W.(a) | Victoria. | Q’land. | s Aust. | w. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 





Tota, REVENUE. 








(£’000.) 
Taxation (b) e 19,104 17,206 8,299 6,540 3,346 3:472 57,967 
Business Under- | 
takings ia 88,616 41,163 28,952 16,753 15,271 4 190,759 
Lands... ae 3,644 2,683 3:967 310 964 335 11,903 
Interest (n.e.i.) .. 968 3,054 1,462 2.734 1,126 1,851 11,194 
Commonwealth Pay- 
ments— 
Tax Reimburse- 
ments a 47:733 29,352 19,257 10,384 9,623 4,066 | 120,415 
Other (c) . 11,437 75749 4,541 8,681 9,997 2,532 44,937 
Miscellaneous on 15,140 5,541 3,218 2,974 3,269 1,025 31,167 
Total os 186.642 106.748 69,696 48,376 43,595 13,285 468,343 





Per Heap oF PoputaTION. 
(£ 8 dd.) 














Taxation (b) in 5 12 3 7 201 6 97 7 8 6 § 5 6 rT, 1l 4° 4 6 10 11 
Business Under- i | 
takings 126 0 4/16 19 9 | 22 5 I} 21 6 3/24 4 3 0 o 3] 21 10 1% 
Lands... Ir 4 | eee 3 1 0 o 7 10 Ilo 7 rr 8 I 631 
Interest (n.ej.) .. o 5 8 1 5 3, 1 2 6 3.9 7 115 9 5 19 8 I 5§ 3 
Commonwealth Pay- ‘ 
ments— { { | 
Tax Reimburse- 
ments “a 14 0 4:12 2 341416 of 13 4 2115 5 2] 23 2 10] 13 41 1: 
Other (c) Sis 32.97: 3 3 4 «0 3 9 IO} Ir OIL} 15 17 1 8 3 8 5 1 6 
MisecHaneous 4 81311] 2 5 9] 2 9 6 315 8 5 3 8 3.6 3 3.10 5 
Total -- |} 54 16 0! $4 1 2 [53 11 6{ Gr 10 I0 | 69 2 7{ 42 18 8] 5217 9 





{a) See § 1 para. 2, page 789. (5) In all States certain taxation collections are not paid into 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. For total collections see next page. (c) Includes payments under 
Financial Agreement, Special Grants, Prices Control Reimbursement Grants and Special Financial 
Assistance. 
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(ii) Revenue from Taxation. (a) General. The following table shows, for the year 
1953-54, particulars of all State taxation collections irrespective of whether such moneys 
have been paid into the Consolidated Revenue Funds or not. For this reason the 
particulars hereunder differ from those shown in the tables relating to the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds and represent: a comprehensive statement of all taxation collections by 
the Government in each State. In this and the succeeding statements of taxation, the 
collections have been grouped according to the nature of the tax rather than the method 
of collection. For example stamp duties on betting tickets and bookmakers’ licences 
have been included under “ Racing Tax” instead of under “Stamp Duties” and 
“Licences” respectively. Commonwealth payments under the State Grants (Tax 
Reimbursement) Act are not included. 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION: TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS(a) 1953~54. 






































( £'000.) 
Tax, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
Motor Taxes— 
Registration Fees and 
Taxes te 7;:997 4,081 2,128 1,123 557 19,652 
Drivers’, etc., Licences |. 714 358 239 101 35 31,575 
Other... 3 1,934 W444 Tor 1Tg 145 4,650 
Total Motor aa 10,645 5,883 2,468 1,338 737 25,877 
sgh and Succession 
uties P 8,014 55387 1,593 877 476 18,700 
Other Stamp Duties on 5,645 3,685 1,040 1,197 428 14,543 
Land wa 2 2,016 568 297 175 4,138 
income (Arrears) Se 33 27 4 7 .- 92 
Liquor .. iced 2.429 1.963 55 268 159 5,346 
Lotteries hs = Be ais is 28 1,516 1,804 
Racing .. a 2 2,890 2,451 1,087 421 174 71320 
Entertainments bi a is 656 hs 165 85 906 
‘Acences (n.e.1.) .. ~ qr 232 54 26 8 
Other x ee 42 86 “4 1.491 
GRAND TOTAL a2 29,749 22,300 6,911 4,682 3,758 80,217 





(a) From all sources of taxation irrespective of whether paid to Consolidated Revenue or to other 
funds. (b) As from October, 1952 no charge has been made for drivers’ licences. Instead a driving 
fee is charged upon renewal of registration. 


Of the total taxation collections detailed above the following weie paid into special] 
funds :-— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION: PAYMENTS INTO SPECIAL FUNDS, 1953-54. 














ee ) 

Tax. N.S.W. | Victoria.] Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 

Motor 10,645 4,827 3-766 1,250 286 20,774 
Other Stamp Duties a oy 155 an wi : 155 
Viguor .. an | 112 73 aa a te 185 
Racing . oe ee oe t o- os i 371 oe os 371 
Other .. oe oe oe | Se 679 me 86 Pee 765 
Total ots a | 10,645 5,094 45518 371 | 1,336 286 22,250 
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The table hereunder shows, for the year 1953-54, the proportions of collections 
under individual classes of tax to the total taxation revenue :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION: PROPORTIONS OF INDIVIDUAL TAXES 
TO TOTAL, 1953-54. 











(Per Cent.) 
Tax. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. 
Motor .. a sie 35.78 26.38 37.50 35-71 28.57 
Probate and Succession 

Duties at 26.94 24.16 18.35 23.05 18.73 
Other Stamp Duties fs 18.97 16.53 19.87 15.05 25.57 
Land. aie 0.02 9.04 8.42 8.22 6.34 
Income (Arrears) ” id O.1T 0.12 0.17 0.05 0.15 
Liquor .. ‘ ae 8.16 8.80 3.69 0.80 5.74 

Lotteries aes ote is a 2.25 is as 
Racing .. si ae 9.71 10.99 2.32 1§.73 8.98 
Entertainments .. Pe a 2.94 ae #6 3-53 
Licences (n.e.i.) .. oe 0.31 1.04 Sf 0.78 0.55 
Other .. ake , tke = ey 7-431) 0.61 1.84 
GRAND ToTAL se 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 








(b) 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. Prior to federation, customs and excise 
duties constituted the principal source of revenue from taxation. Thereafter, until 
the introduction of the unifurm income tax scheme in 1942-43, the most productive 
State taxes were the various income taxes which, in 1941-42, included unemployment 
relief, State development and hospital taxes. Since roq1-42 the States have been 
reimbursed by the Commonwealth for the revenue lost by the discontinuance of these 
taxes. Details of the reimbursement grants are given on pp. 784 and 790 = Information 
relating to the State income taxes which were levied prior to 1942-43 may be found in 
earlier issues of the Year Book. 


The total amounts and the amounts per head raised from all sources of taxation 
by the several State Governments, including amounts not paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, during the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54, are shown in the 
following table :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION : TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS.(a) 





























Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | -Total. 
Torat Net CoLieEorions. 
(£’000.) 
ieee 20,263 | 12,023 8,057 4199 3597 1,779 | 50,518 
1949-50 .. | 16,584 | 10,814 6,172 3,475 2,518 2,323 | 41,886 
1950-5I_.. | 20,850 | 13,226 7755 4,347 2,977 2,644 | 51,799 
1951-52... 24,840 16,943 9,672 5,151 3.455 2,949 63,010 
1952-53... 27,678 19,157 11,603 55341 3,912 3,296 70,987 
1953-54... 29,749 22,300 12,817 6,911 4,682 3,758 80,217 
Per Heap oF Porvu.aTIon. 
(£ 8. d.) 
1938-39(b) 7 8 2:6 8 5| 811 6/7 1 11/714 117 9 817 6 1 
1940-50 .. 1 5 4 7/419 8) 5 6 215 1 2)412 318 7 615 4 6 
1950-51 .. | 6 7 4/518 3]610 116 2 315 4 2/9 310]/6 5 2 
1951-52 ..| 7 8 o17 7 3/718 5/7 1 315 1610/9117 617 8 3 
1952-53 ..| 8 1310/8 2 2/9 5 10/7 2 6/6 7 8jt013 5/8 3 1 
1953-54.» !' 814 819 4 4!917 23815 817 8 61312 210!9 1 2 


(a) Excluding Commonwealth Tax Reimbursements. {b) Includes Income Taxes. 
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The foilowing table shows, for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. the 
aggregate amounts collected by the several State Governments, under the various forms 
of State taxation and includes amounts paid to funds other than Consolidated Revenue. 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION : 








TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS.(a) 











( £7000.) 
Tax. 1938-39. , 1919-50. . 1950-S!. 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
$ 

Motor 6,961 | 12,038 + 15,579 20,523 23,321 25,877 
Probate and * Succession Duties 5,000 ; 10,600 { 13,004 ! 15,394 17,756 18,7¢u 
Other Stamp Duties 3,466 ' 9,431 | rr962 1 12,228! 12,297 14,543 
Land . “ 1,408 | 1,201 | 1,362 { 2,511 1 3,416 45158 
Income Taxes 29,796 | (d) 267 ' (b) 208 (2) 155 | (0) 132 | (db) g2 
Liquor ay 1,045 2,432 2,726 3,681 + 45429 55346 
Lotteries os 532 |! 1,353 { 1,502 1,642 ; 1,756 1,804 
Racing . i 1,251 k 3,739 | 4,428 5,850 ° 6,623 7,320 
Entertainments we 633 oe | oe oe ‘ ‘is 906 
Licences and all other oa 426 { 825 | 946 1,026 1,257 1,491 
Total ee §0,518 41,886 | 51,799 | 63,010 70,987 80,217 








(a) From all sources of taxation irrespective of whether paid to Consolidated Revenue or to other 
funds. Excludes Commonwealth Tax Reimbursements. (®) Arrears of State income taxes. 


Details of taxation collections paid into special funds and included in the above 
table are shown below :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION : PAYMENTS INTO SPECIAL FUNDS, 

















(£'000.) 

Tex. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | IQSO-SI. | 195I~$2. | 1952-53. | 1953-54- 
Dheriplogmens Belek sf 1,119 i as oh ae a 
poe as at oe | oe a a “ 

. 5,85 10,037 13,309 16,934 19,316 20,774 
oie Stamp ‘Duties . Se a 106 4 125 137 122 155 
Liquor as 92 136 137 149 173 185 
Racing +: . 83 37 450 448 349 372 
Other on ae An 173 176 | 294 357 638 765 
Total ee an 7,589 10,826 | 14,315 18,025 20,598 22,250 
(iii) Business Undertakings. (a) 1953-54. A very large proportion of State gross 


revenues is made up of receipts from business undertakings under the contro! of the 
Governments. The principal of these are railways and tramways, harbour works, water 
supply and sewerage, and electricity supply and, in addition, State batteries for the 
treatment of auriferous ores in Western Australia and various minor revenue-producing 
services rendered by the Governments of all States are included. For the year 1953-54 
the revenue from these sources was £190,759,000 or 40.7 per cent. of the revenue from all 
sources. Details of revenue are as follows :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS, 1953-54. 
( £'006.) 














Source. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas.(a) Totol. 
esa ate STKE GRGE. SGRSTOR ast ae 
Railways (b) __ 74,569 (0) 35 Byr! 28,952, 12,806] 11,377 1H3.545 
Tramways and Omnibuses tr, 575 ae be as 1,027 12.602 
Harbours. Rivers, Lights . 2.472 (d) 470 , ' 1,375 465 4.732 
Water Supply, Sewerage, ' 

Irrigation and Drainage 2,071 ! 2,352 2,112 6,535 
Electricity Supply 1,683 | “3 ee 4 1,687 
Other .. ae 1,098 220 290 1,608 

Total 88,616 | 41,163 28,952 16.753 15,272 4 | 190,759 








(2) Tasmanian transport services are ander the separate control of the Transport Commission. 

5) The following contributions to Railways revenue from Corsoliduted Revenue Foard are exetided— 

ew South Wales, £1.c00,000; Victoria, £1,935.coo; South Australia, £4,000.c00. (c) Includes 

electric tramways operated by’ the Railways Department. (2) Includes Harbour Trust Fand 
contribution, £344,000. 
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(6) 1938-39 and 1949-50 fo 1953-54. The total revenue from Business Undertakings 
and the revenue per head in each State are shown in the following table :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS. 























Year. | NS.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Total. 
Totat REVENUE. 
(£’000.) 
oes | | | 
1938-39... 24,676 , 11,649 7,642 | 4,957 5,633 (a) 511 55,068 
1949-50 .. | 50,879 | 23,834 | 15,460 9,133 8,822 4 | 108,132 
1950-51... 61,675 22,646 18,876 10,120 9,782 4 | 123,103 
1951-52 .. 82,454 29,180 22,391 12,938 12,430 4 | 159,397 
1952-53... 86,223 36,845 24,868 15,366 11,475 4 | 174,781 
1953-54 .. | 88,616 | 41,163 | 28,952 | 16,753 | 15,271 4 | 190,759 
Per Heap oF Popuation. 
(£ 8. d.) 
1938-39 .. 9 0 5} 6 2 6) 711 7) 8 6 ol 12 1 shea 3 0] 7 19 3 
1949-50 .. | 16 o 10] lo 19 8) 13: 5 10} 13 6 Of 16 3 4, 9 O 4/13 9 IO 
1950-51 .. | 18 16 9g] Io 2 6/15 16 5) 14 4 8 17 2 5| 0 O 4/14 17 7 
I95I~52. «. | 24 Ir 5] 12:13 7} 18 6 GQ} 17 14 9} 21 O 6 O O 3/18 15 2 
1952-53 -- | 25 4 3{ I5 II 11] 19 18 3] 20 10 of 18 14 7] © O 3/20 T 8 
8} © oO 3] 2I II Io 


1953-54 -- | 26 0 4) 1618 9} 22 5 I} 21 6 4/24 4 


(a) Includes Tasmanian transport services which were subsequently placed under the contro} of the 
Transport Commission. 


In the table below, perticulars of total State revenue from Business Undertakings 
for the various types of undertakings are shown for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 
1953-54 t— 

STATE REVENUE FROM BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS. 











( £7000.) 

Source. 1938-39. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53- 1953-54. 

Railways, Tramways 
and Omnibuses .. 48,154 98,289 | 112,396 | 146,720 | 161,479 | 176,147 
Harbour Services... 2,357 3,627 3,939 4,569 4,058 4,782 

Water Supply, Sewer- 

age, Irrigation and 
Drainage Pe 2,543 4,338 45745 5,508 6,142 6,535 
Other Ss $3 2,014 1,878 2,023 2,540 3,102 3,295 
Total «+ | 55,068 | 108,132 | 123,103 | 159,397 | 174,781 | 190,759 








(iv) Lands. The revenue from the sale and rental of crown lands has, with few 
exceptions, been treated from the earliest times as forming part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds, and has been applied to meet ordinary expenses. The following table 
shows the revenue from sales and rentals of crown lands for the year 1953-54. 
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STATE LAND REVENUE, 1953-54. 


























( £7000.) 
East és 
Source. | N.S.W. Victoria. - Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | Total. 

gee Es ee es Slee St ei eet ie 
Sales tie go | 117 | 47 76 
Conditional ! | \ 12 820 

Purchases 31r . fk te 3 173 
Rentals(a).. 2,002 ; 231 2,340 | 260 ; 167 ! 20 | 5,020 
Forestry .. 1,183 | 2,244 |" 1,524 | ae 548 303 5,802 
Other ms 58 or | __103 be | =e ae | 252 
_ Total .. 3,644 | 2,683 | _ 3,967 | 310 964 335 | _11,903 


{a) Includes mining royalties, rents, etc. 


The total land revenue for all States for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 
respectively was :—£4,144,000, £7,004,000, £7,917,000, £11,792,000, £12,659,000, and 
£11,903,000. 


(v) Commonwealth Payments. Commonwealth payments to the States represent 
a considerable proportion of the States’ Revenue. In 1953-54 the total amount (excluding 
sundry minor items) paid to the Consolidated Revenue Funds of the States was 
£165,351,000 (35.3 per cent.). This was made up of the contribution towards interest 
on States’ debts under the Financia] Agreement, £7,585,000, special grants to the States 
of South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, £15,400,000, prices control 
reimbursement £37,000, special financial assistance, £21,915,000 and tax reimburse- 
ment grants, £120,415,000. 

In addition to these, the States receive a number of other payments which are 
paid to trust funds. The main items in this class are the contribution towards the 
sinking fund on States’ debts (£3,463,000 in 1953-54) paid to the National Debt Sinking 
Fund and grants for Commonwealth Aid Roads (£23,457,000 in 1953-54) paid to State 
trust funds. - 

More detailed information concerning Commonwealth payments to the States is 
given in § 2 of part A of this Chapter (page 783). 


(vi) Interest and Miscellaneous. In addition to the foregoing, there are in each State 
several miscellaneous sources of revenue, including such items as interest, fines, fees, 
etc. In 1953-54 interest, mainly from loans to local governing bodies, on public account 
balances and for soldier land settlement amounted to £11,195,000, whilst ‘‘ Miscellaneous ” 
revenue, which includes fines of the courts and fees for services, amounted to £31,028,000, 


Division II.—Expenditure. 


1. General.—The principal heads of State expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
Funds are :— 

(a) Interest, exchange and debt redemption charges in connexion with 
public debt ; (6) Working expenses of railways, tramways and other business and 
industria] undertakings ; (c) Education ; (d) Health and charitable expenditure ; 
(e) Justice ; (f) Police ; (g) Penal establishments ; and (f) all other expenditure, 
under which heading is included public works, lands and surveys, agriculture 
and forestry, legislative and general administration, pensions and miscellaneous. 


In earlier years the working expenses of railways and tramways were the most 
important item of State Governmental expenditure, but, for a period prior to 1941-42, 
public debt charges were the heaviest item. Since then, however, railways and tramways 
expenditure has again taken the major place. In the year 1953-54 the working expenses 
of the railways, tramways and omnibuses were 36.6 per cent. of the total expenditure 
trom the State Consolidated Revenue Funds; next in importance were education, 14.4 
per cent.; charitable, public health and hospitals, 11.5 per cent.; public debt charges, 
13.2 per cent.; and law, order and public safety, 5.2 per cent. 
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2. Total Expenditure.—The total expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Funds 
of the several States and the expenditure per head of population during each of the 
years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown in the following table :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE : CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS. 


Year. | N.S.W.(a) | Victoria. 








Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Total. 





ToraL ExPEenDITURE. 











c (£’000.) 
1938-39 53,558 27773 19,316 12,701 11,170 3,641 } 128,159 
1949-50 107,681 | 55,816 | 37,0900; 26,550 | 25,904 71344 | 260,475 
1950-51 128,265 | 63,889 | 44,625 | 30,842 | 28,814 8,066 | 304,501 
I951-52 166,997 | 84,067 | 55,708! 37.499 | 34,547 | 10,871 | 389,689 
1952-53 180,811 97,360 | 62,980 | 44,226 | 39,233 11,763 | 436,373 
1953-54 186,514 | 106,037 | 69,353 | 46,566 | 43,609 | 13,270 ) 465,430 

Per Heap or Poruration. 
; Sein (£ a d.) 
I 

1938-39 IQ II 7/1416 8 19 3 31 21 6 10) 2318 5/15 6 5} 18 10 8 
1949-50 33 18 rr} 25 14 5 31.17 9] 38:13 1147 12 7126 9 6 32 9 1I 
1950-51 39 3 6} 281r 3°37 8 2) 43 7 7) 50 8 8| 28 o 15} 36 16 1 
1951-52 49 15 2) 3610 6 45 12 5) 51 8 3] 58 8 10] 36 8 3/4517 2 
1952-53 5217 4141 4 3:50 8 8 59 0 2164 o 7} 38 I 6/50 2 10 
1953-54 3415 3) 43 15 3 53 6 6 59 4 8 69 5 10| 4217 8 5211 2 


| 


(a) See § 1, para. 2, page 789. 


3. Details of Expenditure—(i) 1953-54. The following table shows the total 
expenditure and expenditure per head for each of the principal items :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE : DETAILS, 1953-54. 





Particulars. 


Victoria. 


| N.S.W.(a) Q’land. 











S. Aust. [w. Aust, Tas.(b) Total. 





TotaL EXPENDITURE. 
(£’000.) 





Public Debt (interest, ex- 
change, debt redemption, 











etc.) : 19,817 14,327 8.965 8,237 6,488 3,391 61,225 
Railways ae ee 64,182 34,607 28,303 14,160 14,357 a 155,609 
Tramways and Omnibuses 13,446 Ke us ae 1,154 ee 14,600 
Harbours and Rivers, etc. 1,705 422 83 1,291 415 3,916 
Bul ictd puprly italy et er 

rrigation an rain 2,590 1,96: 1,8 6,438 
Other Business and Indus- seid ae a 

trial Undertakings we 1,169 328 199 913 913 3,522 
Education = 27,805 17,391 8,082 5,589 5,544 2,810 67,221 
Health and Charitable 21,767 15,625 9,232 4,710 4,750 2,348 58,432 
Justice es 2,227 1,297 719 297 348 183 5,071 
Police .. 63 5,864 4,073 2,733 1,231 1,243 544. 15,688 
Penal establishments 1,482 541 202 252 170 roo 2,747 
Public safety .. oe 325 94 265 52 93 38 867 
Adjustment of surplus of 

previous yvears(c) fa ae os oe . 450 —150 300 
All other expenditure 27,894 | 13,90% | 10,441 8,579 5,895 3,093 | 69,803 

Total 186,514 | 106,037 | 69,353} 46,566 | 43,699 | 13.270 | 465.439 





(a) See § 1, para. 2, page 789. (8) Tasmanian transport services are under the separate contro] 
af the Transport Commission. (e) Balance of Special Grant. 1951-52. The Special Grant for 
1953-54 was brought into the Western Anstralian Consolidated Revenue Fund as £7,350,000. although 
the Commonwealth payment was £7.800,000. The Special Grant for 1953-54 taken into Tasmanian 
Consolidated Revenue Fund was £1.650 000, although the Commonwealth payment was £1,500,000. 
The difference was offset in the Tasmanian accounts against the adjusted surplus for 1951-52. 
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STATE EXPENDITURE: DETAILS, 1953-54—continued. 


| { i 
Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | 
i 





Tas. Total. 





Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. 








Per Heap or PopvwarTion. 








(£ 8 d.) 
i ; 7 
Public Debt (interest, | F ' 
exchange, debt ; 
redemption, etc.) 5 16 4 | 5 18 6 17 ae ee e 9° 10 § 9' 1019 2 618 7 
Railways. . 18 16 rr | 14 5 15 ° 2215 4° a 1zir 6 
‘Tramways and On- | 
nibuses 3.18 rx 116 7 113.0 
Harboursand Rivers, | t \ 
©10 of o 3 6; or 4 112 013 2: o 8 10 
Water Su pply, Sewer- ' 
age, [rrigation and ! ‘ 
Drainage | tren 4] 2 10 219 7: orm 6 
Other Business and i | i 
Industrial Under- ' i 
efatings nS , o 9 8] 0 5 a) oS ' : 9 0, 219 e o 71 
ucation 8 3 7 6 6 , ae 15 10; 9 I 11 10 
Health aad Chart- 3 3 ike : 2 ; 
table .. 6 7 10 6 8x4 7 Lary $1910; 710 7 711 Q 6 rr 
Justice < 013 1 o1 9 or 2, 0 7 6 Orr Oo | oO It 10 om 6 
Police... Im § 113 8 2 2 O| Ir 3 Img 5 115 2 115 3 
Penal establishmenta o 8 8 o ¢ 6} 0 32! 0 6 §} 0 § §}] O 6 § ° 2 
Public safety Ste ° Ir oo gf] o 4 tj or 4 0 3 0! 0 2 5] 0 110 
Adjustment of sur- : | 
pie. of previous ' : 
{core és ak oe acs 0114 3]-0 9 8 o o 8 
Al other expenditure 8 3.11 514 9! 8 o 6{1018 3] 9 611 | 9 19 IL 717 8 
Total +» 15415 3 | 4315 3153 6 6 | 59 4 8{ 69 § 10 | 4217 8| 5211 2 


’ 





(ii) 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. Expenditure by the several States for these 
years on principal items is shown in the following table :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE. 
( £'000.) 





Particwlars. 1938-39. | 1949-S0. | 1950-51. | 19§1~-$2. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 


Public Debt (interest, exchange, | | 
debt redemption, etc.) .. | 40,158 43,999 | 46,231 | 50,545 | 54,449 | 61,225 
Railways, Tramways and | : 
Omnibuses (working ex- 1 











penses) ss 38,138 | 99,230 | 115,366 | 151,710 | 165,863 | 170,209 
Harbours and Rivers, etc. .. 680 1,789 2,155 3,067 35155 3,916 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Irri- 

gation and Drainage : 1,076 3,363 4,137 5,233 6,151 6,438 
Other Business and Industrial | 

Undertakings .. a 1,035 2,340 2,319 2,809 | 3,405 3,522 
Education «+ | 12,639 | 32.786 | 39.973 | 51,025 } 61,758 | 67,221 
Health and Charitable «+ | 15,307 | 27.739 ; 34,817 | 48,3906 ; 54,641 |] 58,432 
Justice .. si 1,323 | 2,851 3.376 4,240 45731 5,071 
Police... ie 3.733 8,257 9,831 | 12,575 | 14,837 | 15,688 
Penal establishments - 646 1,490 1,731 2,338 2,537 | 25747 
Public safety a 297 657 7 962 |} 930 867 
Reduction of previous deficits ! 

or adjustment of surpluses ma 1,012 1,196 126 —159 300 
All other expenditure -+ | 13,127 | 34,962 | 42,658 ; 56,663 | 64,075 | 69,803 

Total . ++ | 128,159 | 260,475 | 304,501 | 389,689 | 436,373 | 465,439 
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Division IL—Surplus Revenue. 


The following table shows for each of the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 
the total amount and amount per head of the surplus or deficit of each State :— 


STATE SURPLUS REVENUE. 




















Year. | N.S.W.(a) | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
Tora, AMouUNT. 
({£’000.) ; 7 or 
1938-39 -- | ~2,459| ~ 787 14 —397 —221 | — 26) —3,876 
1949-50 .. | —1,177 | — 259 29 —190 24 —267 | —1,840 
1950-5I_ .. 33 | — 343 98 230 160 —247 | — 69 
1951-52 98 | — 2,406 45 89 —592 —402 | —3,168 
1952-53 -- 97 |— 365 IOI 25 —508 298 | — 262 
1953-54 -- 128 741 343 1,810 —103 15 2,904 
PER Heap oF PorunarTIon. 
7 (£ 8. d.) ea 
1938-39 .. |-o 18 o]—o 8 51 0 o alee 13 4/-o 9 5/—O 2 3/—OTl1 3 
1949-50 —O 7 5|-O 2 5} © 0 6|~o 5 6] 0 O YO}—-0 19 3)/—-0 4 7 
1950~51 0 o 3/-0 3 I] o 1 8 0 6 5} Oo 5 7{-017 21-0 Oo 2 
1951-52 o o 8/-1 O11} 0 0 gf Oo 2 6J—1 O I]-1I 7 O]-0 7 6 
1952-53 oo 7j-9 3 I) o 3 0 9 O 8\~o0 16 7} O19 41-0 O 7 
1953-54 oo g o 511] 0 5 3] 2 6 I] O 3 Of O IT Of} O 6 7 





(a) See § 1, para. 2, page 789. 
Norz.—Minus sign (—) indicates deficit. 


§ 3. State Trust Funds. 


In addition to the moneys received as revenue and paid to the credit of the Con- 
aolidated Revenue Funds, considerable sums are held by the State Governments in trust 
for various purposes. The balances of trust funds held at 30th June of the years 1930 
and 1950 to 1954 were as follows :— 


STATE TRUST FUND BALANCES. 
( £°000.) 





\ 
| 
At 30th June— \ N.S.W.(a) Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 


4 











1939s ve, 15,684 8,189 | 3,062 | 1,448} 3,744 530 | 32,657 
1950 ae ++ | 32,922 | 16,468 | 30,382 3,162 | 10,929 390 | 94,253 
1951 ne ++; 43,169 , 18,725 | 33,907 6,184 | 12,090 360 | 114,435 
1952 ++ | 39419 | 20,084 } 35,007} 1,806 | 10,537 625 | 107,658 
1953 +. | 53,240 ; 22,456 | 38,652 2,573 | 11,646 1,320 | 129,887 
1954 - | 63,284 | 29,023 | 47,518 | 4,131 | 12,057 | 1,671 | 158,584 





{a) Specia! Deposits Account and Special Accounts. 


§ 4. State Loan Funds. 


1. General.—aAs far back as 1842 revenue collections were supplemented by borrowed 
moneys, the earliest loan being raised by New South Wales for the purpose of assisting 
immigration, at rates of interest varying from 2$d. to 53d. per £100 per diem, or 
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«approximately from 4} per cent. to 8 per cent. perannum. Australian public borrowing, 
however, is mainly due to the fact that the State Governments, in addition to ordinary 
administrative duties, undertake functions which in other countries are usually entrusted 
to local authorities or left to private enterprise. | Foremost amongst these are the 
construction and control of the railway systems. Loan moneys have also been largely 
used for improvements to harbours and rivers, and for the construction of reads, water 
supply and sewerage works. The State loan expenditure and public debt thus differ 
very materially from those of most European countries, and from those of the Com- 
monwealth, where such expenditure was very largely incurred for defence or war purposes. 
As shown above, the State debts consist chiefly of moneys raised and expended with the 
object of assisting the developmert of the resources of the country, and are to a very 
large extent represented by tangible assets. 


Statements relating to “ gross” loan expenditure are shown below. The grosa 
expenditure represents the amounts disbursed during each year. Details of ‘“‘ net” 
loan expenditure, i.e., gross expenditure less any credits to the Loan Fund during the year 
on account of repayments of advances to local governing bodies, settlers, ete., the sale of 
assets and transfers from other funds may be found in Finance Bulletin No. 45, 1953-54. 
Such moneys are credited to the Loan Fund in the year of repayment irrespective of when 
the advance was made. See also following page. 


2. Gross loan Expenditure—(i) 1953-54. Particulars of gross loan expenditure 
on works, services, etc., are shown in the following table :— 


STATE GROSS LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC., 1953-54. 


























( £7000.) 
| | 
Head of Expenditure. Vic.(a) Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total, 
Pin cad Sef ep : s 
Public Works and Services— | 
Railways 3.839 5,572 1,508 6,588 491 35.998 
pranways and ‘Omnibuses ous Be 600 32 on 1,447 
ads 1,5 
Bridges pe } Me x 7 6,817 
Harbours and Rivera. 247 is 743 1,412 95 
Lights and Lighthouses . a ety ae ah 
Nisa 5.475 2,679 4571 16475 350 \ 22,333 
9 23 71 361 3 
Electricity Supply Se 6,000 24 5,000 703 8,291 36,194 
aa vo oti ve | eh) cee) cee al ee 
Bodies 132 6,250 6.666 
Unemployment Relief 
orks ‘ ; i. = oa a3 os 
Housing( ‘ | 4t 560 3,847 1,123 2,798 9,439 
Sea i | fed) ea a ee 
Soldier Settlement i 4,923 268 2 8 930 9.554 
Land for Settlement t gt 29 53 16 189 
Advances to Settlers... i} 33+ 2 183 517 
Water Conservation o 248 104 es 
Errigation and Drainage. . 1.121 { 383 60 7215 
Rabbit-proof Fencing .. a 2 1 (c) 
sorcuituni Banks ae £38 Ping) “es a ot 
eowstry. aera As | "178 900 1,063 1,075 78 “ 3.523 
one 5 "| 409 { 103 3,817 215 oe ae 
5 75 a . 
Other Purposes F (d) 2,842 $22 1,653 - 5,153 
Total Public Works, oer a Rue a oP area | enna 
vices, etc. 60,021 5,665 27,630 25,452 15,824 15,35" 





£32 7 7 |£25 1 10 |£49 12 6 |fo rt 





Per Head of Population. . - [sr 12 6 [£18 6 rr /€15 173 





(a) Expenditure from Loan Funds and 01 on acconnt of Loans; includes expenditure from Loan Funds, from 


Treasurer's Advance Account and from State Loans Repayment Fund, (5) Excludes expenditure from 
Commonwealth loans under Commonwealth-State Housing Agreement. (ce) Included with Advances to 
Settlers. (d) Includes Gas and Fuel Corporation advances and share cipital, £1,995,000, and Rural 


Finaace Corporation, for advances to rural industries, £700,000. 
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(ii) 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 
etc., for these years are shown in the following table :— 


STATE GROSS LOAN EXPENDITURE ON WORKS, SERVICES, ETC. 











Particulars of gross loan expenditure on works, 











‘Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
(a) 
Gross Loan ExPENnpITuRE. 
(£’000.) ; : 
1938-39 .. 8,789 3,218 3,393 2,529 1,783 1,687 | 21,309 
1949-50 .. 27,219 | 20,325 9,035 | 12,122 8,351 5,783 | 82,835 
1950-51 .. 41,168 | 35,309 | 17,698 | 20,601 | 11.404 | 15,200 | 141,380 
1951-52 .. 65,354 | 55,084 | 23,662 | 31,198 | 18,758 | 16,882 | 210,938 
1952-53 .. 54,550 | 41,575 | 21,854 | 25,393 | 19,012 | 19,830 { 182,215 
1953-54 -- 60,021 | 45,665 | 20,630 | 25,452 | 15,824 | 15,356 | 182,948 





Per Heap or Popunation. 
d.) 


(£ 8. 








1938-39 3 4 3} 114 5) 3 7 4 4 5 O 316 4 

1949-50 811 7] 9 7 41 715 411713 Of 15 6 O| 2017 of to 6 8 
1950-51 .. | 12 13 6/15 15 9] 14 16 9] 2819 6 19 19 2] 5217 1] 17 I Q 
1951-52 .. | 19 9 6/23 18 8 19 7 7/42 15 6] 31 14 7] 56 10 Ir} 24 16 6 
1952-53. -- | 15 19 O]| 17 I2 Of 17 10 O} 33:17 7} 31 0 7) 64 3 Qf 2018 9 
1953-54... | 17 12 6|18 16 11] 15 17 3} 32 7 7} 25 I 10] 49 12 6| 2013 2 


(a) See footnote (a) to previous table. 


The above tables do not include particulars of expenditure on loan discounts and 
flotations, the funding of deficits, the retirement of treasury bills, and similar items of a 
nature other than works, services, etc. Summaries of the gross and net expenditure 
and repayments in respect of all loan purposes for the years 1951-52 to 1953-54 are 
shown in paragraph 3 following. 


3. Total Loan Expenditure, 1951-52 to 1953-54.—The following table shows 
particulars, in summary form, of the total loan expenditure in each State during each 
of these years. 


STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE : SUMMARY, 























( £009.) 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Total. 
1951-52. 
Works and Services— 
Gross Expenditure 65,354 55,084 23,662 31,198 18,758 16,882 210,938 
Net Expenditure 63,433 | 51,573 | 22,070 | 27,795 17,758 | 15,008 | 197,637 
Repayments .. I,92T 3,511 “3,592 33403 1,000 1,874 13,301 
Other than Works, ete. (a)— 
Gross Expenditure : 188 2,183 150 7 20 142 2,69¢ 
Net Expenditure 188 2,183 150 7 13 141 2,682 
Repayments .. 7 is ts ss (5) 7 1 3 
Total Loan Ee panda 
Gross 65,542 57,267 23,812 31,205 18,778 17,024 213,628 
Net . ae Eee 63,621 53,756 22,220 27,802 17,771 | 15,149 200,378 
Repayments be ofa 1,921 3,511 1,592 3.403 1,007 1,875 13,309 


For footnotes see next page. 
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STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE: SUMMARY—continued. 








(£’000.) 
SS Ne tee ' 1 
Particulars. | N.S W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
1952-53- 

Works and Services— | ; 
Gross Expenditure =... 54,551 45,575 | 21,8545 25, 303 ' t 19,012 } 19,830 } 152,215 
Net Expenditure ae 51,547 37,753 19,382 | 21,981 ' 17,656 12,822 161,101 
Repayinents .. 3,094 3 812 2,472 3,412! 1,406 | 7,008 21,114 

Other than Works, ete(a)— 

Gross Expenditure be, 596 2,510 150 9 42 247 3,554 
Net Expenditare eg 596 2,510 150 9 36 247 31548 
Repayments .. He ay 2 ee a (d) | a 6 

Cotal Loan Expr ntare= 
Gross 55,147 44,085 22,004 25,402 19,054 20,077 | 185,769 
Net .. : . 525143 429,273 19,532 21,999 17,642 13,069 | 164,649 
Repayments . ss ah 3,005 3,81 2.472 3,417 1,412 7,008 21,120 





Works anc Services— 


Gross Expenditure me) 60,021 45,665 20,630 25,452 15,824 15,356 | 182,948 

Net Expenditure as 56,727 42,510 18,451 22,061 14,194 13,437 167,380 

Repayments .. 3,294 3.155 2.079 3.391 1,630 1,919 15,568 
Uther than Works, etc, (a)— 

Gross Expenditure ‘fe 367 139 ia 61 iri 552 1,230 

Net Expenditure oe 367 139 ae 61 10x 335 1,003 

Repayments Pr ae ae =A ae ec (6) 10 217 227 
Cotal Loan sas ioe 

Gross a 60,388 45,804 20,630 25,513 15,935 15,908 184,178 

Net . ou Me 57,004 42,649 18,451 22,122 14,295 13,772 168,383 

Bepaymenta es ate 3,294 3,155 2,179 3,391 1,640 2,134 15,795 





(a) Includes exchange. discounts and flotation expenses, revenue and general cash deficits. 
(6) From Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Information relating to the State Public Debt is given in part D. Commonwealth 
and State Public Debt (pages 807 and 809). 


C, COMMONWEALTH AND STATE FINANCE. 


1. Revenue and Expenditure.—{i) Consolidated Revenue Funds. The following 
tables show the aggregate revenue and expenditure of the Consolidated Revenue Funds 
of the Commonwealth and States for each of the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 
In these tables the combined Commonwealth and State totals have been adjusted to 
exclude major duplications, but the separate Commonwealth and State figures are as 
shown in other sections of this Chapter. The items excluded from the total figures are :— 
payments made by the Commonwealth to the States on account of tax reimbursements, 
interest under the Financial Agreement, special grants, special financial assistance, coal 
strike emergency grants, price control reimbursements and estimated payments of pay-roll 
tax by the States to the Commonwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATES: REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 











| Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year ended 30th June— : i rnd 2 i 
Common | States. Total. | Common: | States. Total. 
| £’000. £’000. £m. £’000, £’000. £m. 
1939 | 95,064 | 124,283 209.6 94,437 } 128,159 212.8 
(950 | 580,652 | 258,635 746.6 | 580,652 | 260,475 748.4 
i951 H 
1952 | 1,016,828 386,521 | 1,260.1 |1,016,828 | 389,689 | 1,263.3 


{953 ‘ 5 {14040,067 436,111 
1954 ee ++ 11,022,790 | 468,343 


1,310.7 {1,026,667 | 436,373 | 1,207.6 


841,792 | 304,432 ! 1,032.0 | 841,792 | 304,501 | 1,032.0 
| 
1 1,320.3 | 966,519 | 465,439 ! 1,261.1 
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(ii) Loan Expenditure. The aggregate gross loan expenditures of the Commonwealth 
and States on works and services for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 are 
shown in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE GROSS LOAN EXPENDITURE: WORKS AND 
SERVICES.(a) 
( £'000.) 








1938-39. | 1949-50. Aen 1952-53. | 1953-54- 


Gross Loan Expenditure. 











Comsmaniwesth(p) * 3,913 | 42,698 | 50,413 | 31,667 | 35,684 | 41,3900 
State aie : .. | 21,399 | 82,835 | 141,380 | 210,938 | 182,215 | 182,948 
f _ 
Total es id | 25,312 | 125,533 | 191,793 | 242,605 | 217,899 | 224,347 
| 
(a) Excludes expenditure on loan flotations, funding deficits, etc. (0) Includes expenditure on 


Defence, War (1939-45) and Repatriation Services. Excludes payments to National Debt Sinking Fund 
from proceeds of loan from International Bank of Reconstruction and Development (see page 819). 

2. Taxation.—The following table shows the combined Commonwealth and State 
taxation, and the amount per head of population, for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 
to 1953-54. Taxation collections by the State Governments which are not paid into 
the Consolidated Revenue Funds have been included. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION : TOTAL NET COLLECTIONS.(a) 












































Particulars. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53 1953-54 
Net CoLLectIons. 
(£’000.) 
Customs and Excise Dawes a 47,032 | 143,883 165,004 213,917 183,824 220,217 
Sales Tax .. . 9,308 42,425 57,173 95:459 89,067 95,669 
Land Tax .. os . 2,897 } 5411 4:953 8,710 4,666 4,359 
Pay-roll Tax of an a i 22,728 28,721 } . 37,170 40,171 40,384 
tncome Taxes(b) —_. . 41,679 | 279.921 | 451,779 | 551,297 | 554,869 | 528,273 
Probate and Succession Duties 6,916 | 16,654 19,405 23,172 26,144 28,525 
Stamp Duties n.eji. .. 3,466 | 9.431 11,961 12,228 12,297 14,543 
Motor Taxes ae - 6,961 | 12,038 | 15,579 20,523 23,323 25,877 
Liquor Taxes a be 1,045 | 2,432 2,726 3,681 45429" 5,346 
Racing . oo 1,25r |. 3,739 41428 5,850 6,623 7,320 
Entertainments Tax 633 4,698 5,148 6,161 6,708 2,883 
Licences n.e.i. and other Taxes 2,841 17,485 62,109 18,853 14,327 75251 
Total a ‘ss 124,629 560,845 828,986 997,021 966,451 980,667 
Per Heap oF Poru.arion. 
(£ 8. d.) 

Customs and Excise Duties 617 511717 §]1917 01 25 1 Of 21 O 4 | 24 14 10 
Sales Tax ‘ ri 610 5 5 5 617 7/11 3 7}10 3 8j{ 1015 0 
Land Tax .. o 8 4 o13 5 Ors. ro 4 o10 & © g10 
Pay-roll Tax ue 216 6!°3 9 1 4 7 1 4 11 30 410 9 
Income Taxes(b) . 6 o 3] 3415 6)54 7 2] 64 1r 2] 63 8 8/59 7 0 
Probate and Succession Duties O19 IL 215 2 6 8 214 3 2 19 10 Bran 3 
Stamp Duties n.e.i. o10 0 13 5 rt 8 10 1 8 8 1 8 1 riz 6 
Motor Taxes ror Ig 117 6 2 8 1 213 4 218 5 
Liquor Taxes o 30 o 61 © 6 7 o 8 7 o10 3 o12 1 
Racing ‘ : oy °o 9 3}| oo 8] 013 9} O15 2] O16 5 
Entertainments Tax. o 5 6 or 8 o1I2 § o4 § O15 4 o 6 6 
Licences n.e.i. and other Taxes o 8 1 2 3 6 79 5 2 hi 2 112 9 016 0 
Total om -» |17 19 5 } 69 13 6 | 99 t4 10 [116 15 I }1I0 9 QO {110 3 7 





(a) For separate details of Commonwealth and State taxation collections, see pages 765 and 791. 
(b) Includes Wool Deduction, 1950-51, £109,531,000 (£13 38. 7d. per head); 1951-52, a3 963,000 (148 od. 
per head); 1952-53, —£2 223,000 (— 5s. 1d. per head); 1953-54. ~ £239,000 (— 6d. per head). 
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% D. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT. 
§ 1. General. 


Under the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth and the States in 1927 
the Commonwealth and State Public Debts were amalgamated and the Commonwealth 
Government accepted responsibility for the State Public Debts. The Commonwealth is 
reimbursed by the States for interest, exchange. etc.. paid on their behalf. and the debt 
is redeemed from the National Debt Sinking Fund to which both the Commonwealth 
and the States make contributions. Under the agreement the Commonwealth arranges 
for all borrowings on behalf of the Commonwealth and the States, and Commonwealth 
securities are issued for all money borrowed. 

In the statistical tables relating to Public Debt the units of currency for debt 
outstanding and interest payable, with the exception referred to below, are :—Deht in 
Australia—f£ Australian ; Debt in Londoa—€ Sterling ; Debt in New York—£ (converted 
from dollars at the rate of $4.8665 to £1); Debt in Switzerland—£ (converted from Swiss 
francs at the rate of 1,000 Swiss francs = £A1oz2 1s. 10d.). 

The totals shown represent the total ‘* face” or “ book ’’ value of the debt without 
adjustment on account of the differences in currency mentioned above. 

In § 3, para. 5 only, details of the debt for the Commonwealth and each State are 
given in Australian currency. 


§ 2. The Financial Agreement abhags the Commonwealth and the 
tates. 


1. General.—Full details of the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth 
and the States are given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 37, pages 685 
to 690). In this issue a summary of the main provisions only is given. 

2. Australian Loan Council.—The Australian Loan Council was set up to co-ordinate 
the public borrowings of the Commonwealth and the States. It consists of the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, or another Minister nominated by him in writing, ae 
Chairman and the Premier of each State, or Ministers nominated by them in writing. 
Each year the Loan Council examines the loan programmes of the Commonwealth and the 
States and determines the total amount to be borrowed during the year. Borrowings by 
the Commonwealth for defence purposes are not subject to decisions of the Ioan Council. 


3. Loan Raisings for the Commonwealth and States.—Subject to the decisions of 
the Loan Council, the Commonwealth arranges for all borrowings for or on behalf of 
the Commonwealth or any State, and for all conversions, renewals, redemptions, and 
consolidations of the Public Debts of the Commonwealth and of the States. 

If the Loan Council unanimously decides, however, a State may borrow outside 
Australia in the name of the State, and may issue securities for the amount so borrowed. 
The Commonwealth then guarantees that the State will fulfil all its obligations to 
bond-holders in respect of the money so borrowed and the money is deemed to he 
borrowed by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of the State. 

Subject to any maximum limits decided upon by the Loan Council for interest, 
brokerage, discount and other charges, the Commonwealth or any State may— 

(i) borrow within its own territory, for any purpose, money from any 
authorities, bodies, funds or institutions (including Savings Banks) 
constituted or established under Commonwealth or State law or practice : 

(ii) borrow from the public by means of counter sales of securities ; and 

(iii) use any available public moneys. 
However, any securities issued for money so borrowed or used must be Commonwealth 
securities on terms approved by the Loan Council. 

4. Taking over of State Public Debts.—The Commonwealth took over on 1st July, 
1929— 

(a) the balance then unpaid of the gross public debt of each State existing on 
30th June, 1927; ard 

(b) all other debts of each State existing on 1st July, 1929 for money borrowed 
by that State deemed by the Agreement to be money borrowed by the 
Commonwealth for and on behalf of the State, 
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and in respect of these debts assumed, as between the Commonwealth and the States. 
the liabilities of the States to bond holders. 


5. Transferred Properties—In relation to State properties transferred to the 
Commonwealth under Section 85 of the Constitution, the States, as from 1et July, 1929. 
were discharged from any liability in respect of principal, interest or debt redemption on so 
much of the debts bearing interest at 5 per cent. per annum, taken over by the 
Commonwealth, as amcunted to the agreed value of these properties, namely £10,924,323. 


6. Payment of Interest.—¥or a period of 58 years from ist July, 1927 the Common 
wealth agreed to contribute the sum of £7,584,912 each year towards the interest payable 
on the State debts. The balance of the interest payable on the State debts is paid to the 
Commonwealth by the States. 


7. Sinking Fund.—{i) State Public Debt existing at 30th June, 1927. <A sinking fund 
at the rate of 7s. 6d. per annum for each £100 of the net public debts of the States existing 
on 30th June, 1927, and conversions thereof, was established under the terms of the 
Agreement. The Commonwealth contributes annually from revenue 2s. 6d. per cent. 
on the net public debts of the States existing at 30th June, 1927 and each State contributes 
annually 58. per cent. on the net public debt of such State at 30th June, 1927. The 
payments of the Commonwealth and of all States except New South Wales will continue 
for a period of 58 years from ist July, 1927. and those of New South Wales for a similar 
period from ist July, 31928. 


(ii) New Borrowings. On new borrowings after ist July, 1927 (except those for 
redemptions or conversions, or funding a State deficit) a sinking fund at the rate of 10s 
per cent. per annum was established and the State and the Commonwealth contribute 
from revenue equal shares for a period of 53 years from the date of raising. (New South 
Wales did not commence sinking fund contributions in respect of new loans raised in 
the financial year 1927-28 until 1st July, 1928.) 


(iii) Loans raised to meet a Revenue Deficit. In respect of any loan (except any of 
the loans referred to in para. (iv) below) raised after 30th June, 1927 by a State to meet 
a revenue deficit accruing after that date, no sinking fund contribution is made by the 
Commonwealth, but the State makes a sinking fund contribution at the rate of not less 
than 4 per cent. per annum of the loan for a period sufficient to provide for the redemption 
of the loan, the contributions being deemed to accumulate at the rate of 44 per cent. per 
annum compound interest. 


(iv) Loans raised to meet Revenue Deficits between 30th June, 1927 and 1st July, 1935. 
In respect of loans raised by a State or by the Commonwealth on behalf of a State, on 
the security of Commonwealth Treasury Bills, to meet a revenue deficit accruing after 
30th June, 1927 and before rst July. 1935, special contributions are payable. Details 
of these contributions are given in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 688 and 689. 


(v) National Debt Commission. The sinking funds established are controlled by the 
National Debt Commission, which may arrange with any State to act as its agent. in 
connexion with payments due to bond holders. Except where the conditions relating 
to sinking funds, redemption funds, and funds of a like nature held by a State on 30th 
June, 1929, precluded such transfer, all such funds were transferred to the National 
Debt Commission. 


(vi) Operation of Sinking Fund. Sinking fund contributions made in respect of the 
debts of a State, and funds of that State transferred to the National Debt Commission, 
are not accumulated but must be applied, whenever expedient, to the redemption and 
repurchase of loan securities. When such a loan security is repurchased or redeemed 
by the National Debt Commission, it is cancelled, and the State, in addition to sinking 
fund contributions otherwise payable, pays a further annual sinking fund contribution 
at the rate of 44 per cent. on the face value of the cancelled security. 


(vii) Oversea Debt. Sinking fund contributions in respect of oversea debt shall be 
calculated at the mint par of exchange prevailing on 1st July, 1927. 
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8. Borrowing by Semi-Governmental Authorities—It was realized at the inception 
of the Loan Council that, in the interests of co-ordinated borrowing, the Council should 
be advised of borrowing of large amounts by semi-governmental authorities. In May, 
1936, all resolutions passed by the Loan Council in connexion with semi-governmental 
borrowings were consolidated into one set of rules, which superseded all previous 
resolutions. This set of rules provides, infer alia for the submission ot annual loan 
programmes, in respect of semi-governmental authorities proposing to raise £100,000 
or more in a year, for the consideration of such programmes in conjunction with the loan 
programme of the Government concerned, and for the fixing of the terms of individual 
semi-governmental loans coming within the scopo of the annual programme. 


§ 3. Commonwealth and State Public Debt Outstanding. 


1. Public Debt, Annual Interest Payable and Average Rate of Interest at 30th June, 
1954.—In the following table details are given ot the Commonwealth and State Public 
Debt, annual interest payable and average rate of interest at 30th June, 1954. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLB 
AT 30th JUNE, 1954. 


















































Grand Total Sommonwealth and P 
State Debt .. «+ | 3,136,028 351,179 63,470! 6,126 | 3,666,403 


eke bm, | 


(a) See §1, page 895. (6) Excludes War (1914-18) Debt due to United Kingdom Government 
(£79.724,220). Kepayuent of this debt and Interest thereon (£3.919.774) was suspended in 1931. 
(c) War ind Peace Savings Vertificates and Stamps and War Gratuity Bonda. (@) Advance Loan 
Subscripti- ms, National <avings Bonds, War Savings and Savings Certificates, War Saviner and 
National Savings Stamps. 


Maturing in— 
Particulars. 7 Total. 
Australia.} London. | New York. ores 
Dest. 
Commonwealth Debt— £A.’000. |£ Stg.’000.] £'000.(a) }£'co0.(a)} £’000.(a) 
War (1914-18) Debt (6)— 
Stock and Bonds : 138,318 a 534 145,852 
Other Debt(c) 112 | 112 
Total War (1914-18) Debt 138,430 75534 145,964 
War (1939-45) ] Debt— Pte (eee ae eR Pee ee 
Stock and Bonds 1,034,239 ou7s 1,040,014 
Treasury Bills, Internal 194,390 194,390 
Treasury Bills, Public 190,000 190,000 
Other Debt(d) 40,363 | 40,363 
ape cae (ae boa 
Total War (1939-45) Debt 1,458,992 5-775 | 1464,767 
Works and Other Purposes— ~ ieee el tac 
Stock and Bonds . 198.777 49,008 10,944 6.126 264,855 
Treasury Bills and Debentures is 470 nee : 470 
Treasury Bills, Interna] 10,810 4 ; 10,810 
International Bank Dollar Loan tS 30,989 ' 30,989 
Total Works and Other Purposes . ; 209,587 49,478 41,933 6,126 307,124 
Tota) Commonweaith Debt si 1,807,009 62,787 $1,933 | 6,126 | 1,917,855 
| 
State Debt— Se ae > (pars oe 
Stock and Bonds aa Ors . | 1,341.287 258,078 21,537} 1,620,902 
Debentures . 37732 1,491 | " 39,223 
Treasury Bills and Debentures—Short-term PMN a 399 ‘ 21377 
Balance of Debts of States taken over by ' 
Commonwealth and still represented by | | 
State Securities ze “| 7,446 | 54446 
ee ee 
Tota] State Debt a -- | 1,379,079 pees 238,392 21,537 ; i haosiy ta 
i 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST 
PAYABLE AT 30TH JUNE, 1954—conlinued. 





¢ 
\ Maturing in— 
— qo Total. 


Switzer- 
New York. land. 








Particulars. eae 
Austrai.c. London. 











Desr Per HeEav or PoruLaTION 














£8. d.\}£ 8. dj f 8. al 8s. dik 8s. a 
(Aust.) (Stg.) (a) (a) (a) 
Commonwealth Debt— 
War (1914-18) Debt (5) oe .- [1s 8 016 9g a PS 16 4 10 
War (1939-45) Debt... ae ~- {162 6 11 © 12 10 85 a4 162 19 9 
Works and Other Purposes Si .- | 23 6 5 5 10 Tf 413 4)0 13 8) 34 3 6 
Total Commonwealth Debt .) j20k © 5 619 8 413 4 013 81213 8 
Total State Debt er ee -- 1154 5 O| 32 5 2 28 2 i 188 18 4 
Grand Total Commonwealth and 
State Debt .. Se .- 1350 to 5139 1 6 7 1 34013 8 lyor 6 10 





AwnnuaL INTEREST PAYABLE. 





£A.’000. | £Stg.’000.} £’000.(a) |£’000.(a)| £’000.(n) 
Commonwealth Debt— 





War (1914-18) Debt (0) ac fe 4,623 228 ~ 7 4,853 

War (1939-45) Debt a a me 38,527 231 is ae 38,758 

Works and Other Purposes ae ie 6,770 1,648 1,827 245 10,490 

Total Commonwealth Debt oe 49,920 2,107 1,827 245 54,099 

Total State Debt i es a 45,004 9,246 772 ete $5,022 
Grand Total Commany cate and 

State Debt .. : oe 94,924 11,353 2,599 245 109,121 





ANNUAL INTEREST PaYABLE PER HEAD oF POPULATION. 





£8. d.{|£ 8 d.|£ 8 aif 8 dl 8. d, 
(Aust.) (Stg.) (a) (a) (a) 
Commonwealth Debt— 




















War (1914-18) Debt (6) aie o10 3 o 0 7 0 10 10 

War (1939-45) Debt re va . 45 9 oo 6 it 4 6 3 

Works and Other Purposes “re = or °o 3 7 o 4 Ifo 0 7 I 3 4 

Total Commonwealth Debt ae 5 11 21 o 4 8} 0 4 140 0 7 60 5 

Total State Debt oe i ee] 3 O- 8} ne 8) Oo 2 Gg re 63 1 
Grand Total Commonwealth and 

State Debt .. ot ~ | WI 3 i 5; 3 © 5 10}]0 © 7) 12 210 





AVERAGE Rate or INTEREST PAYABLE (PER £100 PER ANNUM). 





£8 ad l[£ a dj f£ 8. alk 8. alfa. a. 











Aust. Stg. @ 

Commonwealth Debt— : : oe) - a e) 
War (1914-18) Debt (8) he An 3 610 3 0 5 3 6 6 
War (1939-45) Debt... oan ih 21210} 4 0 0 . oad 212 11 
Works and Other Purposes ahs ss 347 3 6 7 4 7 214 0 0 3 8 4 

Total Commonwealth Debt i 215 3 3 7 2] 4 7 244 9 0 ape. 

Total Btate Debt <3 re oo 3 5 3 3 4 2 311 9 a 3 5 2 

Grand Total Commonwealth and 
State Debt .. ee ye. 219 7 3 4 8 4 1311/4 0 oO 3 0 6 





(a) Ses §1, page 805. (6) Excludes War (1914-18) Debt due to United Kingdom Government 
(£79,724,220). Repayment of this debt and interest thereon (£3,919,774) was suspended in 1931. "0 
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2. Public Debt and Annual Interest Payable, 1939 and 1950 to 1954.—In the following 
table details are given of the Public Debt and annual interest payable, including the 
average rate of interest, at 30th June, 1939 and 1950 to 1954. A dissection of debt for 
these years into debt payable in Australia, London and New York may be found in the 
Finance Bulletins issued by this Bureau. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE. 





1939. 1950. 

















Particulars. | f 1951. 1952. | 1953. | 1954. 
Seats as | | gis, 
DEBT. 
(£’000.) (a) 
- a — E Se eee g ee. Wg te ease 
Vommonwealth Debt— | 
War (1914-18) Debt ; 186,214 165,063 157,360 156,095 152,333 145,964 
War (1939-45) Debt - ' 1,497,251 | 1,505,176 | 1,484.915 | 1,472,777 | 1,464,767 
Works and Other Purposes. . 131,313» 168,313 189,613 227,309 263,10¢ | 307,124 
nd ' 
Total Commonwealth Debt 317,527 | 1,830,627 | 1,852,149 | 1,868,819 | 1,888,215 | 1,917,855 
————_ | | —— | ——_|-_ 
state Debt 897,772 | 1,078,809 | 1,208,338 | 1,395,676 | 1,543,64¢ | 1,688,944 





1,215,299 | 2,909,436 
| 3 





Grand Total, Cotamon- 


wealth and State Debt 2,060,487 | 3,264,495 








3,431,863 | 3,606,8¢ 3 


Annual InTEREST PayABLE. 




















(£’000.) (a) 
+ ‘ ' See uel es ee 
Commonwealth Debt— : | 
- War (1914-18) Debt + 7,376 6,001 ' $043 5,022: 4,885 4,851 
War (1939-45) Debt be a 40,004 , = 38,284 37,509 38,853 38,758 
Works and Other Purposes 5,150 5,391 | 6,017 7,159 8,507 10,490 
| eee jee cs eee 
I 
Total Commonwealth Debt 12,526 51,396 491344 49,690 52,244 54,099 
‘S H a F 
State Debt 33,644 34,181 37,100 41,631 48,14C 55,022 
Grand Total Common- | — 
wealth and State Deht 46,170 85,577 | 86,444 91,321 100,384 109,121 


AVERAGE Rate oF INTEREST PayaBLE (PER £100 PER ANNUM). 
(£8. d.) (a) 








Commonwealth Debt— 
War (1914~18) Debt 
War (1939-45) Debt ade 
Works and Other Purposes. . 





ww 





Total Commonwealth Debt 


State Debt 


Grand Total Common- 


wealth and State Debt | 3 








(a) See §1, page 805. 


3. State Public Debt and Annual Interest Payable at 30th June, 1954.—In paragraphs 
1 and 2, totals only of the States’ Public Debt are given. In the following table the 
total debt of each State and the amounts outstanding per head of population at 30th 
June, 1954, the annual interest payable and the average rate of interest payable are 
shown according to the place of flotation. 
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STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE AT 30th JUNE, 1954. 


Maturing Oversea. 
Maturing A a he nei be Grand 


Total Total. 
Oversca. 


State. 


in 
Australia. 


London. New York. 











Dest. 





£A’o00. | £Stg.’000. | £’000.(a)| £’a00.(a}! £’o00. (a) 





New South Wales -. | 481,611 122,281 10,603 132,884 614,495 
Victoria as 328,456 44,908 3,600 48,508 376,964 
- Queensland ioe a 172,165 43,878 45353 48,231 220,396 
South Australia oe 177,720 34,502 1,397 35,899 213,619 
Western Australia a 128,604 35,819 1,360 37,179 165,783 
Tasmania os ous 90,463 _ 7,004 224 7:228 | 97,691_ 
Total... +» | 1,379,019 288,392 21,537 309,929 | 1,688,948 





£64 £ 8. d, £ 8. d. 

(Aust.) (a) (a) 
New South Wales .. T4013 5 38 16 31179 9 8 
Victoria $ -. |133 18 9 1915 7/153 14 4 
Queensland os +. |130 11 9 36 11 8 [167 3 5 
South Australia +. j222 18 Io 45 © 8 |267 19 6 
Western Australia -.|j201 o 8 58 2 4 |259 3 0 
Tasmania Ss .. (292 19 4 23 8 2/316 7 6 
Total... -. 154 5 0 3413 4)188 18 4 








ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE. 








£Al000. }£S8tg.’o0.} £’000.(a}] £000.(a)} £’000. (a) 








New South Wales = 15,493 3,921 357 4,278 19,771 4 
Victoria ‘ we 10,874 1,453 138 1,591 12,465 
Queensland “a wie 5,021 1,456 156 1,612 75233 
South Australia a 5,814 1,084 54 1,138 6,952 
Western Australia i 45172 1,100 60 1,160 5332 
Tasmania... Pe 3,030 232 7 239 3,269_ 
Total .. ee 45,004 _ 9,246 772 10,018 55,022 
AveERAGE Rate or INTEREST PaYaBLE (PER £100 PER ANNUM). 

£ad.{ £ 8d.| £ ad £a d 

(Aust) (Stg) (a (a) 
New South Wales 34 4] 3 ri 2| 3 A 3 4 4 
Victoria 3 6 3} 3 4 8! 317 3 6 2 
Queensland 35 4] 3 6 5| 311 3.5 8 
South Australia 3 5 5] 3 211 317 3°95 =! 
Western Australia 3 41} 31 5/ 4 71 3 04 4 
Tasmania 3 701 3 62] 37 _3 611 
Total 3.5 3} 34 2] 311 35 2 








(a) See §1, page 855. 


4. State Public Debt, 1939 and 1950 to 1954.—In the following table the debt of 
each State and the amounts outstanding per head of population at 30th June, 1939 
and 1950 to 1954 are shown. 
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: : STATE PUBLIC DEBT. 


a: a a ear i i a) arn rcs 
30th Jane~ | N.S.W. j Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 
" t i 




















Dest. 
(£’o00.}{2) 
1939 ‘s i 359-844 179,698 : 127,503 | 108,887 95.473 , 26,367 897,772 
1950 . a 425,2&9 217,413 + 150,662 se5 at 109,559 $2,722 1,078,809 
1951 Ss 5% 462.241 250.933 166,157 | 148.388 123,186 57.433 | 1,208,338 
1952 ye ae 522.4991 302,499 187,310 173.436 135.288 | 71.652 | 1,305,676 
1953 a on 568.923 339-520 204.255 193.750 153.072 84.528 | 1,543,648 
1954 “: LLL br4.495 | 376,96, | 220,306! 213.6:9 | 165.733 | 97,691 | 1,688,948 
Dest Per Heap oF Popu.aTion. 
(E 2 d.)a) 
1939 ie . 130 18 7 95 13 3] 125 182 10 6, 203 2 4, tll I 2 129 3141 
1950 oe .. | t3t 17 3) 98 13 11] 127 5 S| 190 3 7: 196 7 | 1§2 18 3 132 7 7 
1t95t ore a 139 6 11) TIO 1E 7} 137 3 7} 206 £ 8 211 17 0, 197 9 6 144 © § 
1952 Pe os 154 4 0 129 10 G6 f5r § bal 234 10 3) 229 I9 a1] 237, 3 «5 «162 3 «9 
1953 ee «7 165 § 4 142 7 11[ 161 7 10! 255 17 7{ 245 0 4' 270 9 2 175 15 2 
1954 oe «1179 9 8 153 14 41167 3 5 267 19 6) 259 3 Oo! 316 7 6 188 18 4 








(a) See §1, page 8c5. 

In some States certain public utilities such as tramways, water supply and sewerage, 
harbour services, etc., are controlled by boards or trusts, which, in addition 1o receiving 
advances from the central Government, raise loans by public borrowing on their own 
behalf, while in other States these services are controlled by the central Government. 
Comparison of the debts of the States is therefore difficult, but on page 814 figures 
showing the aggregate debts of the States, including these local and semi-governmental 
authorities, are shown for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 

5. Public Debt and Interest Payable in Australian Currency.—In the foregoing tables 
relating to Commonwealth and State public debt the debt outstanding in London is 
expressed in sterling, debt outstanding in New York is expressed in pounds converted 
from dollars at the rate of $4.8665 to £1 and debt outstanding in Switzerland is expressed 
in pounds converted from Swiss francs at the rate of 1,000 Swiss francs = £Ai02 18. rod. 
This method of showing the debt gives no indication to the amount that the Australian 
Governments would have to find to repay the debt. In the following tables the public 
debt and the interest payable are shown in terms of Australian currency throughout. 
Debt in London, New York and Switzerland has been converted to Australian currenoy 
at the selling rate of exchange on 30th June, 1954. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE, 1954: AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY. 


























( £A.°000.) 
Maturing In— 
Particulars, Total. 
Australia. | London | New York| Switzer- 
a SO) nde (ey) (b) land. (¢) 
sy = 2) DEBT 2 ee ee 
Commonwealth Deht— 
War (1914-18) Debt .. 138,430 9,455 147,885 
War (1939-45) Debt .. 1,458,992 71247 1,466,239 
Works and Other Purposes 209,587 62.095 90, 993 | 6,187 368,862 
Total Commonwealth Deb 1,807,009 78.707 90,993 5,187 |t,982,986 
State Debt— 
New South Wales 481,611 153,463 23,007 Se 658,081 
Victoria 328,456 56,359 7,812 at 392,627 
Queenshnd . 172,165 55,067 9,447 + 236,679 
South ‘Australia 177,720 435299 3,032 aie 224,051 
Western Australia 128,604 44,954 2,950 sii 376,508 
Tasmania . 90,463 8,700 484 is 99,737 
Tota} State Debt wn 1.279,019 | __ 361,932 46.732 su 1,787,683 
Commonwealth and State Debt—- 1 
Short-termin Debt ae ! 395,200 29,239 24,489 
Other Debt i 2,790,828 411,440 137, 725 6, 187 | 3, aaa 180 
Grand Total Commonwealth and State | 
Debt . Sie is : | 3,186,028 440,729 137,725 6,187 | 3,774,009 
(a) Converted at rate of £ stg. roo = £A. 125 108. (b) Converted at rate of $2.2395 = £A.1. 


(o) Converted at rate of 9.698 francs = £A. 1. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE, 1954: AUSTRALIAN CURRENCY—continued. 









































(£A.’000.) 
Pa th Sore ee es ae , meee aes 
t Maturing in— 
Particulars. Total 
1 Australia. | Tondon. | New York.| Switzer- 
ver 7 Z . i (a) (0) | land. (¢) . 
AxnuaL InTEREST PAYABLE. 
Commonwealth Debt— | | 
War (1914-18) Debt .. ae oe 4,623 | 286 | oA 4,909 
War (1939-45) Debt .. Ae se 38,527 290 - t ws 38,817 
Works and Other Purposes oa ae 6,770 2,068 3,964 247 13,049 
Tota] Commonwealth Debt one 49 920 2,644 3:964 : 247 56,775 
State Debt— a 
New South Wales ot As exe 15,493 4,921 775 5 21,189 
Victoria bie ue bs 10,874 1,823 301 x 12.99% 
Queensland .. os : Ae 5,621 | 1,828 337 Ls 7;786 
South Australia Se aa oe 5,814 1,361 117 es 7:292 
Western Australia 3h 3:3 au 4,172 | 1,380 130 a 5,682 
‘Tasmania... ; a ie 3,030; _ 201 | 16 7 3,337 
Total State Debt. es 45,004 | 11,604 _ 1,676 ie 58,284 
Grand Total Commonwealth and State 
Debt . : ae as 94,924 14,248 5,640 247 115,059 
{a) Converted at rate of £ stg. 100 = £A. 125 108. (6) Converted at rate of $2.2395 = £4. 1. 


{c) Converted at rate of 9.698 francs = £A. 1. 


6. Public Debt at each Rate of Interest.—The following table shows particulars of the 
amounts of debt for Commonwealth and State purposes at 30th June, 1954, at each rate 
of interest :— 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30TH JUNE, 1954: AMOUNTS 
AT EACH RATE OF INTEREST. 
































Maturing in— 
Pe EER nae AS OSs Oe ge a ae Tota). 
Australia. London. | New York. Switzer-| 
Rate of Interest. Moen one __| land. 
Com- 
Com- mon- Com- Com- Com- 
mon- | State. { wealth. | State. | mon- State. mon- mon- | State. 
wealth. (a) wealth. wealth. | wealth. 

Per cent. £A’o00. | £A.’000. | £stg’ooo.| Estg’000.! £’000.(b)| £’000.(b)} £’000.(b)} £’000.(b)} £’000.(b) 
5.0 .. axe os or bee I 5.415 2,728 oe 5415 2,729 
4-75». o. oe a an fo 10,440 on o- 10,440] oe 
4.5 .. ei 82,074} 263,255 wi 11,790! = ee 82,074] 275,048 
4.25 .. ae os os -- 20,549 .. ore 20,549 as 
4.0 .. ors = 573 35775 21,937] ae 6,126 11,901 22,510 
3.875 we 31,469] 56,836 os 2% es a 31,469] 56,836 
3.75 -- a 19,162 72,817 6,981 avd see 2s ao 26,113 72,817 
3.625 7 oe 107, % 3 eds hs ug ve 107 
3-5. -- . . 1,752] 5,935] 49,660 1,123 7,244, 7,058) 58,656 
3.4875 Se os 4 8 sts ie an a see 4 
3.375... 5 130 . a ae. of . 3, a8e 5,250] -« 3,410 5,250 
3.25 -. -- | 869,067; 159,769] 33,866} 57.074 1,126) 6.315}. 904,059) 223,188 
3.2391 ole 20,008 ie an a oa a8 ue 20,008) a6 
3.125.. .. | 269,585} 480,682 wes ae oe a ft 269,585} 480,682 
ce ne tice “ 3,901 ae byt oe as a ave 3,901 
3.0 .. a 545343] 140,140 9,790| 90,670)... us is 64,133] 230,810 
2.8347 fei 10,302 sn on a ace ies | a 10,302 ce 
2.75 -- oan s -_ 470| = 37,326] fi a a 470} = 37,326 
2.7125 os we 418 ae zs a sa ose 6 4x8 
25. es dos ee I Bis 19,932 oe ~ ta Sig 19,933 
2.325 os aes ¥,739 . Ne as. rare 4 ae oe 1,730 
2.0 .. an §5,180} 155,653 es oa 2 24 1 as 55,180] 185,653 
U5 ie ie 3-646 one mia Oe = os Bes “8 fe 3,646 
1.0 395,200] 37,732 are a Fee oe ies 395,200] 37,732 
Miscelt: neous (e) 489 is Ae 2 wd Bn oe 489 : 

Total Debt .. |:,807,009 14379,019) 62,787] 288,392! 41,933 21,537; 6.126) 1,917,855! 688,948 








(a) Excludes War (1914-18) Debt due to United Kingdom Government, 879.724,000 (rate of interest 
4.91667 per cent..). (b) See §t, page 805. (c) Consists of overdue debt, War (1914-18) and 
(1939-45) Savings Stamps and Nationa} Savings Stamps, etc. 
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7. Dates of Maturity—{i) Commonwealth. In the following table the Common. 
wealth Public Debt at 30th June, 1954 is classified according to the earliest and the latest 
years of maturity. ; 

COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1954(2) : CLASSIFIED ACCORDING 
TO EARLIEST AND LATEST YEARS OF MATURITY. 


























i Earliest Year. ay Latest Yeur. 
Year of Maturity Maturing in— Maturing in— 
Total. \ Total. 
Aus- | Lon- ; New , Switzer- Aus- Lon- ¢ New (Switzer- 
____ __} tralia. | don. | York.} Jand. _})_tralia. | don. } York.) snd. 
‘ £A.’000.| £Stg. |£’000.b, £’000.(b) | £’000.(8) pace £Stz. |£’000.b; £’000.(5)| F’000.(6) 
"000. | ’000. 
tefore 30th June | 
1954 “ 780,443} 6,951] 5,415! + 792,809) on a 
1954-55(€) .- | 450,379} 47c¢}) 1,126]... 451,975|| 484,949] 470] .- oe 485,419 
1955-56 .. | 164,689) 16,166] .. ‘ 180,.855'] 41,494). . S415 Me 46,909 
1956-57 -. | 90,356] .. | 4,403, .. 94,759} 52,121] 6,951] 1,126) .. 60,198 
1957-58 . 10,483' +. : 10,483) 43,517) .. a a 43,517 
1958-59 te se +e es a nik 238,954) .. es ine 238,954 
1959-60 ue ae Sing a ahs os 242,107}... . 33 242,107 
1960-61. 73,821] 5,775] .. ad 79,596| 234,398] 16,166] .. 250,564 
1961-62... 73,904] 5,935] .. a 79,839} 165,271] .. 3,280)... 168,551 
1962-63 -- 79,567} .. a on 79,567] 65,259) .. ve an 65,259 
1963-6). - ke es o ae 73,821| 5,775] -- . 79,596 
1964-65 - a 292] .. ie 292} 67,444, .. : 675444 
1965-66 ive 17,408). 6.126} 23,534! 14,307) .. es aa 14,307 
1966-67 and 
fater re 52,356] 9,790] .. Si 62,146) 2,356] 33,425} 1,123 6,126] 93,030 
Miscellsneous (2) 31,011] .. |@30989 a8 62z,000| 31.011]... [e30089 2 62,000 
Total 1,807,009} 62.7871 41.933 6,17611,917,855 11,807,0¢ a] 67,787] 41,032 6.17 61,017,855 
{a) See note (a) to previons table. (b) See §1, page 805. (c) Includes Short-term Debt, 


(d) Consists of advance loan subscriptions, overdue debt, debt repayable in half-yearly instalments 
War Savings and Savings Certificates, War Savings Stamps, National Savings Stamps and 
Peace Savings Certificates, (e) International Benk Dollar Loans to be repaid in half-yearly 
instalments from rst September, 1955 to rst September, 1975 and from 1st June, 1957 to 1st September, 


1972. 
(ii) States. Particulars of State Public Debt at 30th June, 1954 have be :n classified 
in the following table according to the earliest and the latest years of maturity. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBT AT 30th JUNE, 1954 : CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO EARLIEST 
AND LATEST YEARS OF MATURITY. 





























Earliest Year. Latest Year. 
Year of Maturity. : Maturing in— Maturing in— 
Total. ||— Total 
Aus- New Ans- New : 
oats _| tratia. | LO2¢02-) york. tralia, | 108400) York, 
A Stg. Jos, ’ » » |e, * 

£A.’000. pi £’000.(a) |£’000.(a) || £A.’000. aoe £’000.(a)| £’000 (a) 

Hefore 30th June, 1954 200,556} 25,854 2,728) 229,138 . ee re a8 
1054-55 ce ++ | 157,100)(5)42,959] 6,315] 206,374{] 197,958/(a)26,073; ... 224,031 
1955-56 Ss ee 83,985] 15,644] . 99,629 5,791 a 2,728} 98,519 
1956-57 - a 85,855 a 12,494] 98,349]| 40,831 6,315] 47,146 
1957-58 oe oe 38,979) oe oe 38,970 37,121 20,091 ty 57,212 
1958-59 oe ei 1,668} 13,935}. - 15,603 34,914] 20,809). 55,723 
1959-60 “s ies 2,732]. 2,732} 75,37, -- 759317 
1960-61 a ee 108.398 11,790; Pa 120,188 64,724 18,438] 3 83,162 
1961-62 ae --+ | 197,106 23,806 .. 220,912|! 48,506... 55250] 53.756 
1962-63 oh .. | 267,503} 12,871} .. 280,374]| 159.983] 11,790. 171,773 
1963-64 _ ee 4,074[ 10,008: Sa 14,076]/ 108,195 ne 22 108,195 
1964-65 ~ ae 1,564 12,896 a8 14,460]] 178,661 12,870} a 191,531 
1965-66 ap me “ y,08s! 65,321 ee 66,405)| 108,605 10,000) 5 118,605 
1966-67 ig ‘aa 63,100 er os 62,100) 63,100} 23,806 71244] 94,150 
1967-68 Ea 86,519} 15,949; ae 102,468 86.519} 25,646) a6 112,165 
1968- 69 oe os 2.455) -- “ 2,455 24551. . 2,455 
1969-70 ss ++ | 3,242] 184gx) 21,683| 3,2471 41,516! 44,758 
(970-71 oe $e 2,369 5 a 2,349, 2,360] 11,141 a 13,510 
1971-72 - ae 2,177, 12,175 . 14,352] 2,177; 15,949 a 18,126 
1972-73 - wet 2,715 oe a 2,711) 2,711, a3 as: 2,711 
1973-74 sf ne 31336, ae 2,334) 3,33 = 12,175, o 15,511 
1974-75 a me 4:378, .- on 45378, 4,378] 31,337} «+ 35,715 
1975-76 28 ea 7,338) 9 45351) es 11,689, 7.33%). 7,338 
1976-77 and la\ -e [28,151]. 28,151! 28,151/ 4,351]. . 32,502 
Wiscellaneous (ce) ra 22,637 2,400 -- 25,037|| 22,637] 2.400; aS 25.037 
Total .. «+ 11,379,019! 288.2071 — 21,53711,498,048)] 1,270,010! 288.3021 21.937!7, ARR,048 
(a) See §1, page 805. (3) Includes short-term debt, £22.868,000. {ec} Consists of overdue, 


indefinite and interminable debt, debt due at Treasurer’s option and half-yearly drawings. 
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8. Short-term Debt.—{i) Amount. Particulars of the short-term debt (Treasury 
Bills and Debentures) of the Commonwealth and States in London and in Australia at 
30th June, 1939 and at intervals from 30th June, 1950 to 30th June, 1954 are shown in the 
following table. This debt is included in the public debt as shown elsewhere. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE SHORT-TERM DEBT.(a) 





Maturing in Australia. (£A.’000:) Maturing in London. (£Stg.’o00.) 





Date. 


Common- Common- 
wealth. States. Total. vealth. States. 











30th June, 1939 as 50,228 | 50,228 4,220 23,155 27,375 
os » 1950 .. | 108,280 a 108,280 1,470 22,868 24,338 
a » I951 .. | 108,280 2,400 | 110,680 1,220 22,868 24,088 
5 x» 1952 fre 153,280 ee 153,280 970 22,868 23,838 

30th June, 1953 .. | 225,000 weg 225,000 720 22,868 23,588 

30th September, 195 205,000 I,000 | 206,000 720 22,868 23,588 

31st December, 1953 | 245,000 1,000 | 246,000 470 22,868 23,338 

31st March, 1954 .- | 205,000 1,000 | 206,000 470 22,868 23,338 

30th June, 1954 .. 1 190,000 oe 190,000 470 22,868 23,338 





(a) Excludes Overdrafts and Internal Treasury Bills. 


(ii) Interest Rates. (a) London. The rates of interest payable on Treasury Bills and 
Debentures in London during the following periods were: 1938-39—minimum rate, 2 
per cent., maximum rate, 24 per cent. ; 1949-50 to 1950-51—minimum rate, 2 per cent., 
maximum rate, 2} per cent. On 8th November, 1951 the rates were increased to— 
minimum rate, 2$ per cent., maximum rate, 2} per cent. 


(6) Australia. The Treasury Bill rates in Australia were as follows :—1} per cent. 
from ist January, 1935; 14 per vent. from 1st May, 1940; 1} per cent. from ist May, 
1943; 1 per cent. from 1st March, 1945; } per cent. from 1st May, 1949; 1 per cent. 
from 1st August, 1952. 


g. State and Municipal and Semi-Governmental Authority Public Debt.—For the 
reasons indicated on page 811 direct comparisons of the debts of the several States should 
be made with caution. The table following shows, for 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1952-53, 
particulars of the debts of the States and the debts due to the public by municipal and 
semi-governmenta! authorities in each State. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITY PUBLIC DEBT. 
































State. State. Mutitoal pce iy Total. 
(a) . 
DEsr. 
{£000.) (5). 
1952-53. 

New South Wales : 568,923 48,350 139,362 756,635 
Victoria 339,520 20,340 | 193,269 | 453,129 
Queensland ae 28 .. | 204,255 47;529 22,362 274,146 
South Australia =... Si .. | 193,750 1,243 17,540 212,533 
Western Australia .. ee ee 153,072 3.433 | - 35345 159,850 
Tasmania .. sd i's me 84,128 6,145 6,002 96,275 
1952-53 —.-_- |: 1,543,048 127,040 381,880 | 2,052,568 
1951-52 .. | 1,395,676 112,176 316,191 | 1,824,043 
Total< 1950-51... |: 1,208,338 98,201 | 257,887 | 1,564,426 
1949-50... _j 1,078,809 84,445 | 206,622 | 1,369,876 
1938-39 xy 897,772 78,126 ; 120,512 | 1,096,410 





{a) Due to the public and excludes amounts due to Central Government. Includes bank overdrafts, 
(b) See §1, page 805. 
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STATE AND MUNICIPAL AND SEMI-GOVERNMENTAL AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC DEBT—continued. 











| t r 
State. | State. ' Sfanicipal. | Sone | Total, 
wae ye ee ee rk, | 
Desr Per Heap or Popu.atTion. 
(£.) (6). 
ah en he 1997-39 7 wean. 
New South Wales .. ss 165.2 | 14.0 40.5 219.7, 
Victoria .. oe 2 es 142.4 | 8.5 81.1 232.0 
Queensland Se Ret is 161.4 37.6 17.6 216.6 
South Australia oe oS oe 255-9 1.6 23.2 280.7 
Western Australia .. es ave 246.0 5.5 5.4 256.9 
Tasmania .. < ee a 270.5 | 19.8 3 19.2 | 309.5 
1952-53 -- | 175-8 14.4 | 43-5 233-7 
1951-52. 162.2 13.0 | 36.7 211.9 
Total< 1950-51... 144.0 1I.7 } 30.8 186.5 
1949-50... 132.4 10.4 | 25.3 168.1 
1938-39 wy} 129.2 11.2 17.4 157.8 





(4\ Te to the public and excludes amounts due to Central Government. Inchides bank overdrafts. 
(b) See §1, page 805. 


§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Raisings. 


1. New Loans Raised, 1951-52 to 1953-54. Under the Financial Agreement between 
the Commonwealth and the States, the Commonwealth is responsible for raising all loan 
moneys required by both the Commonwealth and the State Governments. Details of 
loan transactions given in this section relate, therefore, to al] loans raised for the Com- 
monwealth and the States. The following table shows details of new foans raised in 
Australia by the Commonwealth during the three years 1951-52 to 1953-54. No new 
loans were raised in London during this period, and the only new loans raised in New 
York were those from the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Details of these loans are given in para. 3, below. 


COMMONWEALTH NEW LOANS(a) RAISED IN AUSTRALIA. 


| | | Allocation of Proceeds. 
' Rate oe 


























; Free Amount or Year of mr Commonwealth. 
Month of Raising. Invited. nea: terest | Maturity. jour fe 
H per ‘ON 
| ni | £100. tases Other States. 
; 45 at 
| | ; etc, | Poses. 
3 7 £’o00. | £’000. % ‘og £’000. | £’000 
1951~$2— aia ' | 






August (Thirteenth Security 


8,911| 2 1954 | 
Toan 40,000 Se 100 3.840] 23,660 
November (Fourteenth Se- *3 pe 3 | eee : 
curity Loan) 13,233 10,752 33 1962-65 3 100 470] 12,076 
March (Fifteenth Security 5.277 4 1955 ; 
Loan) .. 30,533 12,282 32 1962-65 100 By »787| 15,862 
June(d) : cua 160,000, 2; 1955 , 100 sa 16,367; 136,498 
1952-53-—— z 
Sovemter (Sixteenth Security | | ! \ ' 
< ‘ - | wee seca 434 1961 . 100 -. ot) 2,459) 37,470 
March ( even eenth Secu ty a 7 \ : j i 
3.0811 3. ; 2955 ° 99 108.! i 
Loan) .. 29,789} 18,037] 43 ; 1962 roo 1 f° j 35595) 28,335 
t ‘ 
Anne(b).. es -. 123,000, B8,00e! rf oes ae i | 15,327] 107,673 
1953-34-— ' : 
September (Eighteenth Se- | { al : : | 
eurity Loan) "50.000" aa aaa 3, ; 1968 ton ' 6,849} 59,462 
March (Nineteenth Security : 8.6c3 3 ‘ 1957 983 i 
Inan) .. - ss.coe, 43.467, 43 : 1967 ico pike at 70, 52,000 
June (b) .. bs ed 80,008, ve oe 3, pees 983 1 5.407 | 44,118 








(a) Includes loans raised for r-demption of Treasury Bills, but excnides conversion loans, loans for 
redemption of debt maturing in London, short-term debt and certain miscellaneous debt (see below). 
(6) Special Issne. For detalls see folowing paragraph. 
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The loans of £160,000,000, £123,000,000 and £80,000,000 issued in June, 1952, 1953 
and 1954 respectively were for the purpose of fulfilling an undertaking given by the 
Commonwealth that the States would have access to loan funds for their works programmes 
up to the approved Loan Council borrowing programmes. These programmes totalled 
£225,287,000 in 1951-52, £190,182,000 in 1952-53 and £200,000,000 in 1953-54. Sub- 
scriptions to these special loans came from the following sources :— 





} 
1951-52. 1952-53 1953-54. 








| £ £ £ 
National Debt Commisrion— \ 
Investment of surplus received from Com- ! 
monwealth Revenue .. .. + 98,500,000 
Investment of Australian currency proceeds 
of International Bank Loan Si a ATs 000 } 18,500,000 | 18,000,000 
Swiss Loan Trust Account 53750,000 
Commonwealth Trust Moneys—Investment 34, 500, 000 104,500,000 56,250,000 
Total .. 160,000,000 I2 3,000,000 | 80,000,000 





Finance for the approved Loan Council programmes in 1952-53 and 1953-54 was 
provided from the following sources— 








= 1951-52. | 1952-53. 1953-54. 





£ £ £ 
Public Loans, domestic raisings, etc. «+ | 72,422,000 | 67,357,000 |125,647,000 
Special Commonwealth Loan ms «+ [152,865,000 122,825,000 | 74,353,000 


Total _.. |225,287,000 190,182,000 '200,000,000 


In addition to the new loans raised shown in the foregoing table, and the redemption 
and conversion loans shown in the following table, there were other miscellaneous debt 
operations during 1953-54, namely :-—Savings Certificates and War Saving Certificates 
(Five and Seven Years’ Series), decrease of £5,192,000 ; War Savings and Savings Stamps, 
decrease of £1,000; National Savings Bonds and Stamps, decrease of £13,000; ‘‘ Over 
the Counter Sales ’’ (small amounts borrowed by virtue of certain statutory rights) 
£1,312,000. Advance loan subscriptions in hand increased from £4,280,000 . at the end - 
of 1952-53 to £9,894,000 at the end of 1953-54. 


2. Conversion and Redemption Loans, 1951-52 to 1953-54.—{i) Australia. Particulare 
of conversion loans raised in Australia during the three years 1951-52 to 1953-54 are given 
in the following table :-— 


COMMONWEALTH CONVERSION AND REDEMPTION LOANS RAISED IN 























AUSTRALIA. 
Old Loan. New Loan. 
Increase 
in Annual 
Month of Raising. meet pate ct | Price of | year or | Liabilits 
Amount. per Amount. per Issue per | yy. aturity for 
annum. anoum. £100. Interest. 
£A.’000, % £A.’000. | % £ £A.’000. 
19§1-52— 
November... | 26,767 38 sae 32 ioe sei ~ 89 
335744 2 100 1955 
March } 44,467 | 2 10.723 st 760 106265 | 189 
1952-53 — ' | 30.196 3 90% 1955} 
March ve) 472EE | 2 { tears rr toe toes } 729 
poeta 6 7 12,235 3 100 1955 | 541 
eptember .. 32,92 16,739 4k 100 1966 | 
6,56: 82 195 256 
March fy 15.188 2 saree 3, ae ard | 5 





Novs.—Minus sign (—) indicates a reductiou in the annua! ability for interest aud exchange. 
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(ii) London. The following table shows particulars of loans raised in Australia and 
London during the years 1952-53 and 1953-54 for the purpose of redeeming and con- 
verting London loans. There were no loans raised for this purpose in 1951-52. 


COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED FOR THE CONVERSION AND REDEMPTION 
OF LOANS MATURING IN LONDON. 


| old Loan. “New Loan. 





Increase 











: ye | in Anat) 
sal ' Rate of | Amount raised in— | Rate of | Price of Liability 
Month of Raising. | at,| Interest |__| Interest | Issue | Year of | for In- 
ount: per | per per Maturity.| terest and 
| annum. Australia. London. | annum. | £roo. Eacpivee: 
= —-———_—_--— j-—- ee e 
£ Stg. : % £A.’000. : £ Stg. % £ £A.’000, 
1952-53— ‘ooo. | 000. 
July ‘se 11,790 | 34 a 11,790 44 98 1960-62 148 
1953-54— 
November .. 10,796 | 34 oe 10,796 4 993 i 1966-68 68 





(a) No account has been taken of cost of issuing the conversion loans at a discount. Exchange 
calculated at £A. 125.375 = £ stg. 100. 


(iii) New York. During 1946-47 four loans totalling $128,000,000 were raised in 
New York to redeem loans which became due for redemption or which the Commonwealth 
had the option of redeeming. No further loans were raised in New York for this purpose 
up to the end of 1954. 


3. International Bank for Reconstruction and Development Loans.—To provide 
dollar funds for the purchase of certain types of capital equipment and plant which were 
indispensable to the furtherance of development in Australia and which could be obtained 
only in the United States of America and Canada, the Commonwealth Government, 
in August, 1950, arranged a loan of $100,000,000 from the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. The loan is for a term of 25 years with interest at 
4¢ per cent. per annum on the amount of the loan withdrawn and outstanding from time 
to time. In addition there is a commitment charge of } per cent. per annum on the 
amount of the loan not withdrawn from time to time. Repayment of the loan is to be 
made in half-yearly instalments commencing on ist September, 1955. The last instal- 
ment is payable on 1st September, 1975. At the 31st December, 1953, the whole of the 
loan had been drawn. 


In July, 1952, a further loan of $50,000,000 was arranged. This loan is for a term of 
zo years with interest at 4? per cent. per annum on the amount of the loan withdrawn 
and outstanding from time to time. There is also a commitment charge of } per cent. 
per annum similar to that of the previous loan. Repayment of the loan is to be made in 
half-yearly instalments from 1st June, 1957 to 1st December, 1972. Up to 30th June, 
1954s $44,706,057 had been drawn on the loan. 


In March, 1954 a third loan of $54,000,000 was angled: The loan is for a term of 
15 years with interest and commitment charges similar to those for the previous 
loan for $5c,000,000. Repayment of the loan will be made in half-yearly instalments 
from 1st March, 1957 to 1st March, 1969. Up to 30th June, 1954, $6,418,978 had been 
drawn on the loan. 


In March, 1955, a fourth loan of $54,500,000 was arranged. This loan is for a term 
of 15 years with interest at 4§ per cent. per annum. There is also a commitment charge 
of ? per cent. per annum similar to that of previous loans. Repayment is to be made in 
half-yearly instalments from 15th March, 1958 to 15th March, 1970. 


The capital equipment and plant purchased from the proceeds of these loans are made 
available to Commonwealth and State Government departments and agencies and 
private firms and individuals for use in the development of Australian resources. Subject 
to a special import licence being obtained, the goods are imported and distributed 
through normal channels and payment made through the Australian banking system. 
Periodically, schedules of dollar payments for goods imported against loan licences are 
submitted to the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. These 
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schedules form the basis for periodical drawings by the Commonwealth against the loan. 
The amounts drawn are paid to the Commonwealth Bank to replace the dollar funds 
used in making the purchases. In return, the Commonwealth Government receives 
Australian currency from the Commonwealth Bank. This is paid to the Commonwealth 
National Debt Sinking Fund. out of which the loans will subsequently be redeemed. 


4. Swiss Loan.—To foster industria] development in Australia and to stimulate 
trade relations between the two countries, the Commonwealth Government arranged 
for the issue in Switzerland in November, 1953 and February, 1955, of two public loans 
each of 60,000,000 Swiss francs. The loans were underwritten by a Swiss banking group 
headed by the Swiss Bank Corporaticn, the Credit Swisse and the Union Bank of Switzer- 
land. Certain Swiss taxes connected with the issue and servicing of the loan were paid 
on an agreed basis by the Australian Government. 


The first loan was for a period of 15 years with an option on the part of the 
Australian Government to repay the loan in whole or in part after 12 years. The rate 
of interest was 4 per cent. and the issue price £99. Bondholders have the option of 
requiring payment either in Australian pounds or in the foreign currency equivalent of 
Australian pounds. 


The second Swiss Ioan was for a period of 15 years with an option to redeem after 
10 years. The rate of interest was 3} per cent. and the issue price £99 108. Bonds 
and interest are payable only in Swiss francs. 


The loans were both fully subscribed and Swiss frane proceeds, after deducting 
borrowing expenses, were sold by the Commonwealth Government to the Commonwealth 
Bank in return for an equivalent amount of Australian currency. A trust account, 
aamed the Swiss Loan Trust Account, was opened and the proceeds from the two loans 
were transferred to this account and were used in assisting the Loan Council borrowing 
programmes for the 1953-54 and 1954-55 financial years. The Swiss Loan Trust Account 
will also be used as a sinking fund for the Joans, and, when the time comes for repayment, 
the trust account investments can be realized. The provisions of the National Debt 
Sinking Fund Act do not apply to the loans. 


5. Summary of Loan Transactions, 1949-50 to 1953-54.—The following table contains 
« summary of loan transactions on behalf of the Commonwealth and State Governments 
during the five years 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN TRANSACTIONS « SUMMARY, 








Loans Raised for Con- 
version or Redemption of 




















' New Loans. Existing Debt Maturing in- 
' 
! Net (ncrease in ana 
+ -—} Short-term Debt 
Year ended in Australia. London. 
oth June. 
: New Loans (a) Miscel- A ; 
Raised in— laneous Fe wie Raised in— 
Debt in radia. 
Aus- 
Aus- New | Switzer-| tralia.(d) In- Aus- Lon- 
tralia. | York. | land. Public. | ternal tralia. | don. 
£A.00u0 | $’000. | Francs |£A.ouu-| £A. uve. | £A,’00u.| £A.'000.| £A.’000. | £ Stg. 
000. 000. 
1950 .. ~» | 105,845 ms as 13,9°8, — 15,00 19,00c{ 93,273) 7,006 
(951 .. .. | 127,567{(e) 9,059}... — 16,443) 2,400] 87,00c} 153,928} 11,78: 
(952 .. $e 223,695}.€95353+ OF is 7.402| 42,60} — 37,00¢ 71,234 35 a 
1953 -- ee | 175.257),¢) 40,223]. 24,510, 71,72 |— 75,61] 47,211] -- 11,790 
1954 .. ++ | 198,390'()48,1-4| 60,000} 13,273)— 35,00 29,00c] 43,171 - 10,796 
(a) Encludes loans raised for redemption of Treasury Bills. No new loans were raised in London duriug 
shia period. (6) *“* Over the Cuunter Sales ’’, [nstalment Stock, National Savings Bonds, War 
Savings and Savings Certificates and net increase in debt on account of War Savinzs and Savings Stamps, 
National Savings Stamps and advance loan subscriptions. (c) Amounts drawn of $100,000,000, 


$50,000,000, $54,000,000 and $54,50c,000 loans from International Bank fer Reconstruction ond 
Nevetopment. 


8 


NoTP.—Miuus sign (—~) denotes a decrease in debt. 
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§ 5. National Debt Sinking Fund. 


1. Commonwealth Public Debt.—Particulars relating tu vue creation of sinking fands 
are included in issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 23. 

The old sinking funds were merged in the National Debt Sinking Fund on 11th 
August, 1923. Particulars of receipts and expenditure of the Commonwealth Account 
for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 were as follows :— 


NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND : 








COMMONWEALTH ACCOUNT. 





































( £7000.) 
Items. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. } 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Receipts— 
From Consolidated Revenue 3.918 16,146 17.225 (a)116,928 18,471 18,354 
Loans and Advances Repaid 17 580 4,381 | 2,094 2,508 2,276 
War Service Homes Money 
Repaid 629 2,156 3,147 4,046 4,050 5326 
Half Net Profit’ Common- 
wealth Bank... “| 321 1,116 1,140 1,336 1,764 2,127 
Reparation Moneys 500 : a ee o- 
Interest on Investments. 32 104 7o ; 76 \(b) 2,144 |(e) 3.37! 
Loan (Internationa) Bank for 
Reconstruction and De- F 
velopment) Act 4 . 4.944 23,831 17,935 21,467 
Other Contributions ea 14 12 12 12 Io 6 
Total Receipts 4,931 20,614 30,019 148,323, 46,882 52,727 
Expenditure— P iam 
ecurities Repurchased and 
Redeemed in— 
Australia 4,230 26.916 28.762 | 25,382 
London oe 608 610 1,688 4ir 
New York... aie 214 118 449 448 
Total Expenditure és 5,052 27,644 30,899 26,241 
Balance at 30th June ee 1,131 10,877, 9,997 | ___132,079 |__162,059 
Face Value of Securities Re- 
purchased and Redeemed in— 
Australia ks ae 4199 26,872 28,828 26,882 16,860 
London nb 498 496 1.409 335 363 
New York .. 167 68 210 211 212 
Total Face Value 4,864 27.436 30.447 27.428 17,435 


(a) Includes £98,500,000 Consolidated Revenue Fund surplus. 
received under National Debt Sinking Fund (Specia} Payment) Act 1951. 





(b) Includes etseas ooo interest 
(c) Includes £1,970,000 


interest received under National Debt Sinking Fund (Special Payment) Act 195r. 
2. State Public Debt.—(i) States, 1953-54. A sinking fund for the redemption of 


the debt of the States was established under the Financial Agreement. 


Details of con- 


tributions to be made to this fund are given on page 806. Particulars of the transactions 


of the National Debt Sinking 
1953-54 are shown below. 





Fund (States’ Account) for each State during the year 


























NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND: STATE ACCOUNT, 1953-54. 
( £’000.) 
Items. N.S.W.j; Vic. | Q’land. ;8. Aust. | W. Aust) Tas. Total. 
Receipts— a aens H 
Contributions under Financial 
Agreement— 
Spun aie Sie 1,273 259 438 : 438 356 399 3463 
lates. . 4,523 2,891 1,637 1,5 3,20 534 } 12,35 
Intereat from States on can- : wee dy ie es s sa 
eelled Securities 45 
Sperial Contributions by States 203 
Interest on Investments, etc. .. 33 
Total Receipts 16,103 
Rxpenditure— 
ecurities Repurchased and Re- 
deemed {n— 
Australia 13,576 
London 1,362 
New York ae 4,795 
Total Expenditure 19,730 
Balance at 30th June, 1954 | 9094 
Pace Value of Securities Repur- 
chased and Redeemed in— 
Australia .. as 145445 
London 1,154 
New York. . 2 2,234 
Total Face Vatue 17,818 
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(ii) All States, 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. The following table is a summary 
of the transactions of the National Debt Sinking Fund (State Account) for the years 
1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953~54 :— 


NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND: STATE ACCOUNT. 









































( £7000.) 
items. 1938-39. | 1949-50. i 1950-5. | 1951~§2 By 1952-52. | 1953-54. 
‘ 
Receipts— . 1 t- { a 
Contributions under Financial 
Agreement— a 
Commonwealth 1,478 2,006 2,241 2,557 3,013 3,403 
tates ‘| 4:327 8,747 9.418 10,325 11,362 12,357 
Interest from States on a ! ; 
cancelled Securities . i 15; 27° 25 | i 40 45 
Commonwealth Contributions : { 
under Federal Aid Roads ! 1 | 
and Works Act . 69 ; 8 = ee ai 
Special Contributions by ‘ ' 
tates . Ij 142 447 151 15s 203 
Loterest on Investments. ete. 56 6 4 25). 33 
Total Receipts -» | 6,006 10,928 | tr i 13,078 14,602 16,101 
Expenditure— | 
Securities Repurchased and ' 
Redeemed in— i ! 
Australia a | 4,008 ! 6.509 | 8,877 9,280 | 10,602 £3,576 
London , ak 1,722 1,449 5; a 474 973 1,362 
New York a Sentlte 347_|_ 393 430 483 4,792, 
Total Expenditure as 6,077 8,351 14, ae 10,184 12,056 19,730 
Balance at 30th Juue r 1,885 3,092 285 | _ 3,179 5,723 2,094 
Face Value of oe Repur- | 
chased and eemed in— 
Australia - + 3.995 \ 6,480 8.859 9.661 11,644 145445 
London 3, wd 1,561 1,182 45345 420 838 1,154 
New York : ey 285 | 223! 229 220 241 2,214 
Total Face Value 15842 17,885 13,433 | 10,301 | _xa,7aa 117,533 


E. TAXES ON INCOME. 


Norz.—The following section contains details of taxes on individuals and companies 
for the 1955-56 financial year. 


1. General.—A description of the development of income taxes in Australia appeared 
in Official Year Book No. 35, p.926. Since July, 1942, the Commonwealth, under the 
uniform tax arrangement, has been the only authority imposing taxes on income. Taxes 
on income are assessed and imposed under the Income Tax and Social Services Con. 
tribution Assessment Act 1936-1955 and the Income Tax and Social Services Contribution 
Act 1955. The latter Act is an annual measure and its primary purpose is to declare the 
rates of tax and contribution payable for the financial year. The rates for the financial 
year are levied, in the case of individuals, on the income of that year and, in the case 
of companies, on the income of the preceding year. Thus tax for the financial year 
1955-56 is levied on the income of individuals in 1955-56 and on the income of companies 
im 1954-55- 


2. Present Taxes.—For individuals, a single tax known as the Income Tax and 
Social Services Contribution is levied. All companies are liable for primary income 
tax and in addition, private companies are subject to tax on undistributed income, 


3. Assessable Income.—Income taxes in Australia are levied, primarily, on all income 
derived from Australian sources by any person, rather than on income derived from all 
sources by Australian residents. Thus a non-resident is taxed on income derived ip 
Australia, while a resident is, in general, not taxed on income other than dividends 
derived from overseas if the income is taxed in the country in which it is derived. 
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Certain types of Australian income are exempt from tax in Australia, the more 
important being (i) pensions, child endowment and other payments under the Social 
Services Act 1947-1955 and the Tuberculosis Act 1948, (ii) imcome from 
gold-mining and uranium mining, (iii) twenty per cent. of certain mining profits, (iv) 
dividends paid out of exempt mining profits, (v) pay and allowances earned by a member 
of the Defence Forces while serving in Korea after 26th June, 1950 and Malaya after 28th 
June, 1950 and (vi) income received from a scholarship, bursary or other education 
allowance. 


No amount is included in assessable income on account of a house occupied by it+ 
owner. Profits derived from the sale of property are not assessable income if such property 
was not purchased with a view to resale at a profit. 


Assessable income is divided into two main groups—personal exertion and property 
Personal exertion income includes all wage, salary, business and professional incomes, 
while property income includes all rents, dividends and interest. No distinction between 
personal exertion and property income is made for companies. The further tax on 
property income imposed on individuals in cases where the total taxable income exceeded 
£400 and the amount of property income exceeded £100 was discontinued from the 
1953-54 financial year. 


Expenses incurred in earning income, certain subscriptions to business associations 
and trade union dues, are allowable deductions. Losses incurred in previous years may 
be carried forward as a deduction. 


Because of uncongenial climatic conditions, isolation and high cost of living, taxpayers 
living in certain areas are allowed an additional deduction. Two zones have been 
prescribed, and the allowances are Zone A, £120 and Zone B, £20. 


Income Tax and Social Services Contribution is levied on the taxable income 
remaining after making these deductions and the concessional deductions to which 
reference is made in paragraph 4 following. 


4. Concessional Deductions.—Concessional allowances for dependants, medical 
expenses, life assurance and superannuation contributions, etc., are made by way of a 
deduction from income. The maximum deduction allowed for each dependant, parent 
or a housekeeper employed by the taxpayer for the financial year 1955-56 is shown in 
the following table. 


CONCESSIONAL DEDUCTIONS FOR DEPENDANTS, ETC. 














(4) 
Dependant, etc. (Resident). iam : hace 
a 
Spouse... * on = Be - 130 
Daughter- housekeeper (Bb)... 130 
Housekeeper (5) having care of taxpayer's children under 16 years 
of age .. 130 
Parent... ae a as As 130 
One child under 16 years of a age a8 “8 i i 78 
Other children under 16 years s of age .. 23 ie + 52 
Invalid relative(c) .. as ws 78 
Child 16 to 21 years receiving ‘full. time ‘education (d@).. os 78 
(a) These deductions are allowed only if the dependant or parent is a resident of Australia. If the 
dependant is maintained for part only of the year a partial deduction is alowed. (6) Of a widower 
or widow. (c) Child, step-child, brother or sister over 16 years of age. The omount of the 
deduction is reduced by any invalid penston received. (d) The amount of the deductton ie reduced 


by the value of any assistance provided by the Commonwealth or a State. 
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When the dependant or person maintained derives separate income, the amount 
of the concessional deduction allowable is reduced as follows :— 


in the case of a spouse or daughter-housekecper, by £2 for every £1 by which the 
separate net income exceeds £65; for each parent maintained, by £1 for each £1 of 
separate income; and for each dependent child or invalid relative, by £2 for every £1 by 
which the separate net income exceeds £52. 


For the 1955-56 financial year, medical expenses paid by a taxpayer who 
is a resident, in respect of himself or dependants, including children under 21 years 
of age, up to £150 for each person, are allowed as a concessional deduction. Medical 
expenses include payments made to a legally qualified medical practitioner, nurse or 
chemist, or a hospital, in respect of an illness or operation, payments for dental services 
not exceeding £30 for any one person, payment for therapeutic treatment and eye tests, 
expenditure on medical or surgical appliances, artificial limbs or eyes, hearing aids and 
spectacles, and the remuneration of an attendant of a person who is blind or confined to 
bed or invalid chair. 


Other concessional deductions allowed to resident taxpayers include (i) payments 
of life, etc., insurance premiums and contributions to superannuation, medical, hospital 
and similar funds and friendly societies, not exceeding an aggregate of £200, (ii) funeral 
expenses of a dependant not exceeding £30 and (iii) expenditure incurred for the full-time 
education of dependants who are less than 21 years of age (maximum £75 per dependant). 


In addition to concessional deductions, all taxpayers (residents and non-residents) 
are allowed a deduction from income of rates and taxes on land which are annually assessed, 
gifts to charitable, benevolent or patriotic funds and one-third of amounts paid as calla 
to certain mining, forestry and oil-prospecting companies. 


5. Effective Exemptions from Tax.—For the financial years 1950-51 to 1955-56 
resident taxpayers without dependants were exempt from Income Tax and Social Services 
Contribution if their income did not exceed £104. The effect of the deductions for depen- 
dants was to exempt taxpayers up to the incomes shown hereunder. 


RESIDENT TAXPAYERS: EFFECTIVE EXEMPTIONS FROM TAX. 





(£.) 
Tnecome Income 
‘Tax and Tax and 
Social Services | Social Services 
Taxpayer with— Contribution— | Contribution— 
Financial Years| Financial Years 
1950-51 to 1953-54 to 
1952-53. 1955-56. 
No dependants... .. as a ee 104 104 
Wife ee 2 63 as = os 208 234 
»  andone child .. aa wis 2s ae 286 312 
» 99 two children ote she oe ve 338 364 
1 9) three children oe as oe se 390 416 
» o» four children a oe wie Se 442 468 





For the 1955-56 financial year an aged person (i.e., a man who has attained 
the age of 65 years or a woman who has attained the age of 60 years) is exempt 
from Income Tax and Sovial Services Contribution if his net income (i.e., gross income less 
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expenses of earning that income) does not exceed £390. A married couple both of whom 
qualify by age for the concession, are exempt from tax if their combined net incomes do 
not exceed £780. 


6. Rates of Income Tax and Social Services Contribution on Individusls,—The 
following table shows the rates of income tax and social services contribution for the 
financial years 1953-54 to 1955-56. 


f{NCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION—INDIVIDUALS: RATES OF 
INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION—1953-54 TO 1955-56. 














Total Taxable Income. | 1953-54. ! 1954-55 and 1955-56. 

Column tr. Column 2. | Tax and Taxand , Tax and | Tax and 

i} Contribution Contapawen ' Contribution ; Sonia 

Not on Amount of Balance ° 2% Amount j oF Balance 

Exceeding— Exceeding— in Column rt. of Income. | in Column 1. | of Income. 
£ £ £ ad da, £ ad} d. 
Nil 100 | Nil 1 Nil : 1 
100 150 o 8 4 4 o 8 4 3 
150 200 15 0 9 I o10 | 7 
200 250 3 2 6 13 ' 210 0 11 
250 _ 300 516 8 17 41510 , 15 
300 400 | 97 6 22 718 4: 20 
400 500 18 10 10 28 16 5 0 26 
500 600 30 4 2 33 27 1 8 30 
600 700 43 19 2 38 39 11 8 34 
700 800 59 15 10 42 5315 0 | 38 
800 goo 77 510 46 ' 69 11 8 42 
900 1,000 96 9 2 50 ; 8 1 8: 46 
1,000 1,200 117 5 10 56 , 106 5 0 52 
1,200 1,400 163 19 2 64 , 4911 8 . 59 
1,400 1,600 217. 5 10 71 1: 198 15 0 65 
1,600 1,800 | 276 9 2 78 , 25218 4 7 
1,800 2,000 341 9 2 85 312 1 8 , 7 
2,000 2,400 | 412 § 10 93 376 5 oO | 85 
2,400 2,800 567 5 10 100 517 18 4 | g2 
2,800 3,200 | 733 19 2 107 671 5 oO , 99 
3,200 3,600 912 5 Io 114 ' 836 5 0 | 105 
3,600 4,000 | 1,102 5 10 121 i 1,011 5 0 | 111 
4,000 4,400 | 1,303 19 2 128 , 1,196 5 0 : 117 
4,400 5,000 } 1,517 5 10 136 / 1,391 5 © 124 
5,000 6,000 1,857 5 Io 144 : 1,701 § 0 | 132 
6,000 8,000 2,457 5 10 151 { 2,251 5 O 139 
8,000 10,000 |} 3,715 12 6 158 | 3.409 11 8 145 
10,000 16,000 | 5,032 5 10 165 1 4017 18 4! = 152 
16,000 upwards | 9,157 5 10 168 8,417 18 4 | 160 

| 








For primary producers, the rate of Income Tax and Social Services Contribution 
for the current year is determined by the average of the taxable income for the five yeara 
up to and including the current year. A taxpayer may elect not to have these averaying 
provisions applied to his assessment, but the election once made, is irrevocable. The 
application of the averaging provisions is limited to that part of the taxable income which 
does not exceed £4,000, and when the taxable income exceeds £4,000, the balance is taxed 
at ordinary rates. When the taxable income is less than £4,000, the rate of tax for aver- 
aging purposes is limited to the rate on a taxable income of £4,000. 





a 
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Commencing with 1953-54, the taxable income, including any abnormal receipts, 
of actors, artists, composers and inventors, is taxed at the rate appropriate to the normal 
taxable income plus one-third of the abnormal receipts. 


Interest on Commonwealth Loans issued prior to 1st January, 1940 is subject to 
the condition that it shall not be taxed at rates higher than those for 1930-31. Interest on 
Commonwealth Loans issued after 1st January. 1940 and interest on certain State semi- 
governmental loans issued free of State income tax receive a rebate of 2s. in the £1. 


The minimum amount of Income Tax and Social Services Contribution payable iz 
tos. and the amounts payable and rebates are calculated to the nearest shilling. 


7. The Income Tax (International Agreements) Act 1953.—This Act provided for 
relief from double taxation of incomes flowing between Australia and the United States of 
America. It also provided similar relief in respect of the United Kingdom, which had 
been covered by the Income Tax Assessment Act since 1947. 


8. Taxes on Specified Incomes.—The following table shows the Income Tax and 
Social Services Contribution payable by taxpayers, with various incomes and numbers 
of dependants, on income derived in each year from 1950-51 to 1955-56 :— 

COMMONWEALTH TAXES ON INCOME. 
( £.) 





Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. 




















Income. ‘ = a sqeae 1954-55 
FSS, | FOS | ASTI | ABS [and toss@56 
Year. Year. Year. Year. Years. 
IncomME FROM Persona, ExErtTION.—TAXPAYER WITH NO DEPENDANTS. 
150 .. ios ats 1.65 1.80 1.65 1.25 1.05 
200 .. * a 3-95 4-35 3-95 3.10 2.50 
250 .. a a 7-30 8.05 7 +30 5.85 4.80 
300 .. se ig 11.65 12.80 11.65 9-35 7-90 
350 .. tia wis 17.10 18.80 17.10 13.95 12.10 
400 .. os or 22.50 24.75 22.50 18.55 16.25 
500 .. ie se 35.85 39-45 35-85 30.20 27.10 
600 .. bie = 51.65 56.80 51.65 43-95 39.60 
800 .. 7 AP 90.00 99.00 go.00 77 «30 69.60 
1,000 ., a oe 135.00 148.50 135.00 117.30 106.25 
1,500 .. Ae one 281 .65 309.80 281 .65 246.85 225.85 
2,000 .. oe a 468 .35 515.20 468 .35 412.30 376.25 
3,000 .. ‘en ree 928.35 | 1,021.20 928.35 823.10 753-75 
5,000 .. aie -. | 2,088.35 | 2,297.20] 2,088.35 | 1,857.30 | 1,701.25 
IncoME FroM PERSONAL EXERTION.—TAXPAYER WITH DEPENDENT WIFE. 
Igo .. 
200 .. a ae bs eS x2 ie 
250 .. S08 ad 1.55 1.70 1.55 0.75 0.65 
300... a ae 3-75 4.10 3-75 2.00 1.60 
350 .. . +e 7.00 7.70 7-00 4.20 3.60 
400 .. aca ae Ir.30 12.45 1I.30 7-25 6.05 
500... is ee 22.05 24.25 22.05 15.80 13.75 
600 .. ie ha 35-30 38.85 35-30 26.70 23.85 
800 .. 7 Si 69.25 78.15 69.25 55.05 49.50 
1,000 .. ee a 110.80 121.90 110.80 90.70 81.85 
1,500 .. ar at 247.15 271.85 247-15 209.30 191.35 
2,000 .. ao bis 420.75 469.40 426.75 366.25 334-55 
3,000 .. 6 a 876.35 964.00 876.35 765.15 700.10 
5,000 .. ae -. } 2,022.45 | 2,224.70 | 2,022.45 | 1,783.60 1 1,634.10 








> 
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COMMONWEALTH TAXES ON INCOME—continued. 
a ee (.) Pe ee ae ree 
| Income Tax and Social Services Contribution. 
Income. \ _ 1954-55 
soscat, | desta, | gaseas, | spars, [ani iseis 
Year. Year. Year. Year. | Years. 
{xcoms rrom PersonaL ExertTion.—TaxpPaYER WITH DEPENDENT WIFE AND 
One CHILD. _ 
= - | | Ri a 
150 ae 2 Se | : | 
200 tie : 7 
250 ee . yes Me ' oo2 
300 3 Z 0.85 0.95 | 0.85 Be ee 
350 4 , 2.50 2.75 | 2.50 1.10! 0.95 
400 £35 at 5.15 5.65 ! 5.15 2.80 2.25 
500 sr 13-60 14.95 ! 13.60 8.80 | 7.40 
600 ss 24.90 27.40 | 24.90 17.80 15.60 
800 oe 54-95 60.45 54-95 42.85 38.60 
1,000 an 93-90 103.30 93-90 75.90 68.30 
1,500 3% 223-75 246.10 223-75 188.50 172.20 
2,000 os 395-55 | 435-10 | 395-55 338.85 | 309.70 
3,000 we 837.35 921.10 | 837.35 730.60 668.20 
5,000 os ois 1,739.40 | 1,593.80 


150 
200 
250 
300 
35° 
400 
500 
600 
800 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
3,000 
5,000 


1,973-05 | 2,170.35 | 1,973 -05 








Two CHILDREN 


0.80 
2.40 
8.70 
18.80 
46.30 
83.20 
208.15 
375-85 
812.45 
1,940.15 


"0.90 
2.65 
9-55 

20.70 

50.90 

91.50 

228.90 
413.45 
893.70 
2,134.15 





150 
200 
250 


350 





1.65 
3-95 
7-30 
11.65 
17.10 
22.50 
40.85 
61.65 
110.00 
165.00 
345-00 
565.00 
1,091.70 
2,351.70 


1.80 | 
4-35 | 
8.05: 
12.80 
18.80 | 
24-75 | 
44-95 
67.80 
121.00 
181.50 
379-50 
621.50 
1,200.85 
2,586.85 


oO. 
40 
-7O 
.80 
30 
83.20 
15 
85 
+45 


2 
8 
18 
46 


208 


375 
812 


80 


1,940.15 


T 
3 





65 
“95 
7. 

1r. 
17. 
22. 
40. 
61. 
IIo. 
165. 
345- 
565. 
1,091. 
2,351. 


IncomE rromM PERSONAL EXERTION..—TAXPAYER WITH DEPENDENT WIFE AND 


1.10 
5-30 
13.05 
35-70 
66.80 
174.60 
321.95 
708.95 
1,709.95 


Incomz From PrROoPERTY.—TAXPAYER WITH NO DEPENDANTS. 


1.25 
3-10 
5-85 
9-35 
13-95 
18.55 
30.20 
43-95 
77-30 
117.30 
246.85 
412.30 
823.10 
1,857.30 





| 


0.90 
4-35 
11.25 
32.10 
60.10 
159.40 
294-35 
648.25 
1,566.90 


1.05 
2.50 
4.80 
7-99 

12.10 
16.25 
27.10 
39.60 
69.60 
106.25 
225.85 
376.25 
753-75 
I,7OI.25 
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-g. Pay-as-you-earn.—Individual taxpayers pay tax on a pay-as-you-earn basis. A 
similar scheme does not operate tor companies. 


(a) Salary and Wage Earners. Salary and wage earners are subject to instalment 
deductions for payment of tax at current rates out of weekly (or fortnightly) earnings. 
Employers are required to deduct tax and contribution from each payment of wages and 
salary to an employee at the appropriate rate in accordance with a prescribed instalment 
scale. This scale shows the amount to be deducted according to the income and number 
of dependants of the employee. 


Under the group scheme of deduction, which covers most employers of more than ten 
persons, the amount. deducted is remitted to the Taxation Department, and after 30th 
June each year each employce is given a group certificate by his employer showing the 
amount of deductions made during the year. This certificate is forwarded to the Taxation 
Department with the employce’s return of income for the year. If the tax assessed on 
the basis of this return is less than the amount shown on the group certificate a refund 
is forwarded to the employee with his assessment. If the tax assessed is greater than the 
amount shown on the group certificate the employee is required to pay the balance. 


Under the stamp scheme, used by small employers, a stamp deduction shect in two 
parts is used. Each four weeks the employer purchases stamps (also in two parts) for 
the amount of the deductions made each pay day and sticks one part on each half of the 
sheet. At the end of the year the employer gives the employee one half of the sheet and 
sends the other half to the Taxation Department. The employee’s half is then used in 
the same way as 8 group certificate. 


(b) Taxpayers with Income other than Salary and Wages. These taxpayers pay pro- 
visional tax in respect of income other than salary and wages. Collection of tax and con- 
tribution for the current year is made at the same time as collection and assessment for 
the previous year is adjusted. The nutice of assessment shows an amount of provisional 
tax and contribution for thecurrent year. This provisional amount is an approximation to 
the tax and contribution which will be payable after the return of income for the current 
year has been lodged. It is ascertained by assuming that the income of the current year 
will be the same as that for the previous year (for which a return has already been lodged) 
but the rates for the current year are applied to the income and not the rates for the year . 
in which it was derived. The assessment notice shows the provisional tax and con- 
tribution paid in the previous year as e credit against the tax and contribution assessed 
en the basis of the return for that year. On receipt of his assessment the taxpayer may 
elect to substitute his estimate of income for the current year and pay tax on the basis 
of this estimate. To protect the revenue, a penalty is imposed if the taxpayer elects 
to pay provisional] tax on an estimate of income more than 20 per cent. lower than the 
income of the previous year and he underestimates his income by more than 20 per cent. 


Employees with income of £100 or more from sources other than salaries and wages 
are required to pay provisional tax in respect of that income. 


10. Lodgment of Returns and Assessment of Tax.—All persons with assessable income 
in excess of £104 are required to lodge returns by the 31st July each year (31st August for 
business incumes). Income Tax and Social Services Contribution payable is assessed, and 
assessment notices showing the amount payable are issued during the year following the 
year of income (in most cases from September to June following the lodgment of the 
return). The approximate amount payable, however, bas already been collected during 
the income year—from employees by deductions from wages and from non-employees by 
@ provisional tax. The amount shown on the assessment notice is therefore adjusted 
against the amount already collected and any difference either collected or refunded. 


11, Company Income Taxes.—(i) General. For taxation purposes, companies are 
divided into two main groups—public and private. A private company is defined as a 
company in which all the issued shares are held by not more than twenty persons or 
which is capable of being controlled by not more than seven persons, and which is not @ 
company in which the public is substantially interested or a subsidiary of a public 
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company. All other companies are regarded as public companies. Both public and 
private companies pay primary Income Tax and Social Services Contribution assessed 
op a taxable income ascertained by the same principles as for individuals. 

Dividends received are assessable inccme, but resident companies receive a rebate 
at the average rate on the amount of dividends included in the taxable income. This 
rebate is not allowed to non-resident companies. 

(ii) Rates of Taz. The rates of Primary Tax, in the case of public companies, and 
Primary and Additional Tax for private companies, for the financial gears 1953-54 to 
1955-56. are shown in the table bel-.v. 

Super Tax and Undistributed Income Tax ceased to be levied on public companies 
in the 1951-52 financial year and Additional Income Tax and Social Services Contribution 
ceased in the 1953-54 financial year. For details see Official Year Book No. 39, p. 846 
and No. 40, p. 743- 

RATES OF TAX: COMPANIES, 1953-54 TO 1955-56 FINANCIAL YEARS. 





7 (Pence per £.) 
Rate of Tax— 
On Taxable L : 
Type of Company. hSeteent trom | soanige! 
A t— 
Upto | OB Remain- | a icitional 
£5,000. | ableIncome| 78%: 
— } —_—- 
Private a ae c Pe i 48 |! 72 120 
Co-operative and Non-profit(a).. ed a 60 ' 84 a 
Life Assurance— : 
Mutual .. og sis a ah 48 ‘ 72 
Other— | 
(1) Mutual Income a4 ie os 48 ; 72 
(2) Other Income(d) se Li .. | (e) 72 : 84 
Other ot Pe cs act (c) 72 ; 84 a 
Interest paid to a Non-resident(d) 84 : 84 a 


| 


(a) Non-profit companies with taxable incomes not exceeding £104 are exempted from tax and if 
the taxable income does not exceed £208 the tax may not exceed one-half of the amount by which the 
taxable income exceeds £104. (b) The rate of 72d. is levied on the amount by which the £5,000 
exceeds the mutual income. (c) For non-resident companies dividends included in this port of 
taxable income are taxed at 60d. per£1. (A resident company is allowed a rebate of tax in respect of 
eee received.) (d) If the non-resident is not a company, tax is paid only on income in excess 

A private company incurs liability for additional tax on its undistributed income 
if it fails to make a sufficient distribution of income within a specified period after the 
close of the year of income. The tax is levied on the undistributed amount which, for 
practical purposes, is the taxable income less— 

(a) Primary income tax and social services contribution payable ; 

(5) Retention allowance (i.e., the proportion of the reduced distributable income 
which a company may retain without incurring Jiability for undistributed 
income tax); and 

(c) Certain dividends paid by the company. 

For the financial years 1953~54 to 1955-56 the retention allowance is the following 
proportion of the reduced distributable income :— 

On first £1,000 or part, 50 per cent. 

On next £1,000 or part, 40 per cent. 

On next £1.000 or part. 35 per cent. 

On next £1,000 or part, 30 per cent. 

On balance, 25 per cent., and 

Ten per cent. of distributable income from property, except dividends from 
other private companies. 
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For the financial years 1953-54 to 1955-56, the reduced distributable income is 
calculated by deducting from the taxable income the primary tax payable and the amount 
of all property income included in taxable income. The additional tax imposed on 
undistributed income was imposed at a flat rate of 10s. in the £1 on the undistributed 
amount. 


12. Yield of Ittcome Taxes.—(i) Collections from Income Taxes. The following 
table shows the collections of taxes imposed on income for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 


to 1953-54 -— 
INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS. 














(£°000.) 
Total. 
Year. 
oumavns State. Total. 
1938-39 be bs bs b6 11,883 29,796 41,679 
1949-50 = a s8 Be 279,654 267 279,921 
1950-51 ss on aie ie 341,057 2901 342,248 
1951-52 oo on oe oo 545179 155 5451334 
1952-53 a ae he a 550,960 132 557,092 
1953-54 ar a ah is 528,420 92 528,512 


(ii) Commonwealth Income Tax Assessed. The amounts of Commonwealth taxes 
assessed on the income of recent years are shown in the following table. The amounts 
are shown under the year in which most of the assessments were made, i.e., the year 
following the income year. Income taxes assessed on income for past years and for the 
years shown, after the close of the normal assessing period, are not included. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAXES ASSESSED. 

















(£7000.) 
Tax. 1939-40. 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52.(a)| 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

Individuals— 

Income Tax... 75423 | 692,614 | 80,712 

Social Services Contribution .. |692,672 | 92,588 332,956} 3405175 | 351,147 
Companies— 

Income Tax a «. | 8,042 | 63,467 | 74,770 156,163] 151,246 | 119,348 

Super Tax . is 5,943 7,040 ns aes aa 
Undistributed Income Taxes ( 

Private Companies ‘ 688 7,098 8,253 11,219) 5,824 4,266 

Non-Private Companies .. a 45308 | 4,847 sre ig ig 

Total as +» | 16,152 | 266,102 | 268,210 500,338] 497,245 | 474,761 











(a) Income Tax and Social Services Contribution were consolidated in 1951-52. (0) Includes 
assessments issued to 30th June, 1953. {c) Approximate. 
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(iii) Commonwealth Income Tax and Social Services Contribution, 1953-54 Assessment 


Year. 


The following table shows, for the 1953-54 assessment year, particulars for 


individual taxpayers, income, and tax assessed, according to grade of actual income and 
State, etc., of assessment. 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION : 


1953-54 


ASSESSMENT(a4)—-NUMBER OF TAXPAYERS, TAXABLE INCOME AND NET 
INCOME TAX AND SOCIAL SERVICES CONTRIBUTION ASSESSED— INDIVIDUALS. 


(Incomes derived in year 1952-53.) 

























































Taxable Income, Net 

ctual Income 
Number of Taxpayers. Pacer Tax and 

Grade of Actual Personal Pro- Social 

Income(d) and Exertion. perty. Ser- 
State or Territory vices 
of Assessment. | ‘Total, | Contri- 

F Salary | bution 

Males. Ios, | Total. | Total. | and | Total. | Total. A8- 
Males. Wages. sessed. 

£ £ No. No. No. £’000. | £’o000. £’000. | £’000. | £’o000. | £’o00. 
105- 200 64,516) 107,026] 171,542} 26,629] 21,165} 23,590} 2,045] 25,635 333 
201- 300 100,549! 135,636] 236,185] 59,536) 45.582] 51,566] 3,840] 55,406] 1,545 
joI- 400 123,166] 144,432] 267,595} 93,910) 70,545] 80,672] 4,793| 85,465] 3,790 
40I- 500 138,953] 170,528] 309,511{ 140,126] 105,559] 120,113| 4,863! 124,976] 7,403 
501- 600 173,049] 165,450] 338,499] 185,833] 138,419] 157,461] 4,896) 162,357} 11,574 
601- 700 310,334! 75,976] 386,310] 252,814] 181,375} 203,524} 4,761] 208,285] 16,830 
jo1- 800 476,546) 36,162] 512,708) 384,575] 278,155] 301,525] 4,876, 306,401] 27,291 
801-900 369,478| 17,671) 387,149) 327,948} 229,018] 252,755] 4,647] 257,402| 25,140 
got~ 1,000 237,985] 10,614) 248,599] 235,311] 157,152] 179,634] 4,259] 183,593] 19,636 
1,001- 1,250 276,770] 13,889} 290,659} 320,242] 190,760] 241,931) 8,771} 250,702} 30,365 
1,251I- 1,500 99,074] 7,287} 106,361} 144,498] 65,806} 109,398} 6,993} 116,391] 16,915 
I,501- 2,000 . 78,282} 8,283] 86,565) 148,087] 43,052] 113,755] 10,407| 124,156] 22,042 
2,001— 3,000 58,446] 7,419] 65,865) 159,143] 24,559] 125,601] 13,871] 139,472] 32,713 
3,001-— 4,000 PEs 24,609] 3,113] 27,722) 95,314] 10,327] 76,790] 9,176! 85,966] 25,624 
4,001- 5,000 . 12,437) 1,440] 13,877) 61,738} 6,247) 49,829] 6,570} 56,399] 19,983 
5,001-10,000 ++ | © 15,393] 2,134) 17,527] 115,555] 10,209] 92,292] 14,730] 107,022| 49,956 
10,001-15,000 . 2,225 399 2,624] 31,250 2,222| 24,086) 4,980] 29,066} 17,022 
15,001 and over 1,311 254 1,565] 37,103 1,784] 26,190] 6,737] 32,927} 21,889 
Total Residents... {2,563,153] 907,713}3,470,866) 2,819,612] 1,581,936/2,230,712| 121,209}2,351,921] 350,055 
Central Office =~ 7-861} 4,785} 12,646; 37,310! 4,833) _23,02¢ 33,714| 15,168 
New South Wales .. | 955,206) 351,355{1,306,561!1,064,893! 628,420] 845,982 887,346] 128,890 
Victoria .. «+ | 721,304] 281,643/1,002,047] 790,846] 461,341] 626,383 663,128) 92,400 
Queensland 359,883] 108,841] 468,724] 363,585) 186,902] 285,852 296,614] 43,208 
South Australia .. | 238,707} 76,737} 315.444] 271,120] 138,159] 217,563! 11,586] 229,149] 35,583 
Western Australia.. | 180,457] 54,206) 234,663] 193,201} 101,671] 154,028] 6,705} 160,733] 24,582 
Tasmania sia 84,646] 25,699) 110,345{ 81,428] 48.881] 64,029] 2,928} 66,957] 8,113 
Northern Territory 45271 963 55234] 44549) 3,043, 3,566 49 3,615 445 
Aust. Cap. Terr. .. 10,818] 3,484] 14,302) 12,680; 8,686) 10,289 376| 10,665) 1,666 
Total Residents .. |2,563,153| 907,71313,4 70,866) 2,819,612) 1,581,936}2,230,712| 121,209|2,351,921| 350,055 
Total Non-residents 2,012| 2,044 4,056) 4,215 154 838] 3,072 3,910! 1,092 


Grand Tota! 














2,565,165] 909,757] 3,474,922 paral (uaa 2,231,550] 124,281}2,355,831| 351,147 





(a) Assessment in reapect of 1952-53 income issued to 30th September, 1954. Assessments issued 
(5) Actual income is the total income (less any expenses of 


after that date have been excluded. 


earning the income) and includes any exempt income and any concessiona) deductions or expenses of 
8 capital nature which are allowed as a deduction for the purpose of assessing taxable income. 


(iv) Commonwealth Income Tax on Residents—Grades of Income. 


Individual income 


taxes assessed on residents are distributed according to grades of actual income in the 
following table. The year shown in each case refers to the year in which assessment was 
made, i.e., the year following the income year. The figures relate only to assessments 
made on the income of the previous vear during the normal assessing period. Assessments 
issued after the normal assessing period are excluded. 
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COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAXES ON RESIDENT INDIVIDUALS IN GRADES 
QF ACTUAL INCOME. 














1939-40. 1950-51.(a) 1951-52.(a) 1952-53-(a) 1953-54.(a) 
Grade ae 
Actua 
No. of No. of No. of No. of 
Income.(b) Tax- Tax. Tax- | Tax. Tax- Tax. Tax- Tax. 
payers. payers. payers. payers. 
£ £ £’000. £’000. £’o00. £’000. 
10§~- 200 os ae 345,054, 1,081} 266,134) 517 171,542 333 
201-300 |(¢) 47,732 27} 455,284) 3,655] 351,062} 2,282 236,185] 1,545 
30I~ 400 104,210) 126} 459.219) 6,449) 412,396] 5,778 267,598| 3,790 
40I- 500 68,168 182 613,437| 12,176] 440,555] 9,176) 309,511] 7,403 
501- 600 38,939 197] _ 475.486] 13,298} 553,803} 15,008 338,499) 11,574 
601~ 700 248,498) 9,770} 427,288] 15,406 386,310! 16,830 


yor- Boo | £429:937] 2944. 130,579] 61935] 262,954| 12,398 512,708| 27,291 

















801~ 900 72,2721 §,012| 145,231] 8,721 387,149} 25,140 
gor— 1,000 | £2257 — 401. 4 5'35q1  3'960| 83.028] 6,340) 248,599| 19,636 
1,001 1,250 10,922 372 62,573] 7,511 IOI,209} 10,92) 290,659] 30,365 
1,251- 1,500 6,281 306 33,790] 5,982 48,123] 7,823 106,361| 16,915 
1,50I~ 2,000 7,987 69t 38,430} 10,399; 49,840; 12,618 86,565| 22,042 
2,001~ 3,000 4,549 686 34.940] 17,176 47,681} 22,152 65,865! 32,713 
3,001- 4,000 2,045 615 14,277) 12.393 24,374} 19,662 27,722| 25,628 
4,001~ 5,000 984 484 6,981] 9,134 14,102} 17.761 13,877] 19,983 
5,001~10,000 1,298] 1,321 9,494] 22,991 23,366] 66,729 17,527| 49,956 
10,001—1 5,000 205 504 1,752] 9,461 4,917] 33.056) 2,624) 17,022 
15,001-30,000 j(f) 92 393 954] 10,060 3,124] 38,841 1,302] 15,094 
30,001~50,000 (7) 39 316 155] 3,385 612) 15,255 200] 4,383 
50,001 and over 8 14! 39} 1,773 216| 11,263 63| 2,412 
Total .. 346,441) 7,115] 3,048,613] 172,592] 3,260,015] 331,707) 3,415,861) 338,93] 3,470,866] 350,055 

(a) Includes Socfal Services Contribution. (3) See note (b) to previous table. (ce) Grade £251-£300, 


(d) Grade £601-£750. {e) Grade £751-£1,000. (f) Grade £15,001-£25,000. (g) Grade £25,001-£50,000. 
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CHAPTER XxXI. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


Note.—Values of Australian oversea trade shown throughout this chapter are 
expressed as £A. f.0.b. Port of Shipment, except where otherwise indicated. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


In general, statistics in this chapter relating to agricultural production are derived 
from “census ” returns supplied by farmers (an average of 245,800 during the past ten 
years) who utilize one acre or more of land for agricultural or pastoral purposes. The 
returns are collected by the Statisticians of each State and by the Commonwealth 
Statistician in respect of the Australian Capital Territory. Particulars for the Northern 
Territory have not been available in recent years. The returns are collected on a sub- 
stantially uniform basis in all States at 31st March each year and relate to arcas sown 
and crops produced in the previous twelve months. Where harvests are not completed 
by March (e.g. potatoes) provision is made in some States for a special collection after the 
harvest is completed and in others for the inclusion of the total estimated yield expected 
from the complete harvest. In cases where additional data are available from marketing 
authorities or other sources, these are used in conjunction with the “census ” returns. 
The statistics published in this Chapter are therefore shown in agricultural years. For 
most purposes there will be little error involved in considering them to apply to years 
ending on 30th June. 


§ 2. Progress of Agriculture. 


1. Early Records.—In an ‘“‘ Account of Live Stock and Ground under Crop in New 
South Wales, 19th August, 1797”, Governor Hunter gives the acreage of crops as 
follows :—Wheat, 3,361 acres; maize, 1,527 acres; barley, 26 acres; potatoes, I1 acres ; 
and vines, 8 acres. 

The following details of crops were collected in 1808 :—Wheat, 6,874 acres; 
maize, 3,389 acres; barley, 544 acres; oats, 92 acres; peas and beans, 100 acres; 
potatoes, 301 acres ; turnips, 13 acres ; orchards, 546 acres ; and flax and hemp, 37 acres. 

A bricf reference to the attempts at cultivation by the first settlers in New South 
Wales and to the discovery of suitable agricultural land on the Parramatta and 
Hawkesbury Rivera prior to the year 1813 and west of the Blue Mountains thereafter 
is contained in early issues of the Official Year Book. (See No. 22, p. 670.) 


By the year 1850 the area of crops had increased to 491,000 acres, of which 198,000 
acres were cultivated in what is now the State of New South Wales, and 169,000 acres 
in Tasmania. At the end of 1850 the area under cultivation in Victoria, which was then 
the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, was 52,190 acres. 

The gold discoveries of 1851 and subsequent years had at first a very disturbing effect 
on agricultural progress, the area of crops declining from 491,000 acres in 1850 to 
458,000 acres in 1854. The demand for agricultura] products occasioned by the large 
influx of population was, however, soon reflected in the increased area cultivated, for 
at the end of 1858 the land under crop in Australia exceeded a million acres. 


2. Progress of Cultivation—The following table shows the area of crops in each 
of the States and Territories of Australia at decennial intervals since 1860 and during 
each of the eleven seasons ended 1953-54, and on page 859 there is a graph showing the 
area of crops in Australia from 1860 onward. 
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AREA OF CROPS. 
(7000 Acres.) 


























Season.} N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.T. |A.C.T. Aust. 
: carr 

1860-61 246 387 4 | 359 25 | 153 ca we 1,174 
1870~—71 385 693 52 802 | 55 157 ei ih NS 2,144 
1880-81 606 1,549 114 2,087 | 64 141 gece tt. We 4,561 
1890-91 853 2,032 225 2,093 70 | 197-152. 804s 55430 
1900-01 25447 3,114 458 2,370 | 201 224 tee 8,814 
1910-11 3,386 3,952 667 2,747 855 287 oct 3% 11,894 
1920-21 4,465 4,490 780 3,231 1,805 297 .- 2 15,070 
1930~31 6,811 6,716 1,144 5,426 4,792 268 2 5 25,164 
1940-41 6,375 4,467 1,734 4,255 4,027 254 6 | 21,118 
1943-44 4,797 32463 1,757 2,761 2,782 335 | (a) | 7 | 15,902 
1944-45 5,045 4,310 1,797 3,179 2,790 343 | (a) 8 | 17,472 
1945-46 6,087 5,327 1,822 3.824 2,945 412) (a) 9 | 20,426 
1946-47 6,512 5,103 1,617 3,885 3,590 361 (a) 9 } 21,077 
1947-48 7,168 5,023 1,849 3,852 4,026 342 | (a) Ir | 22,271 
1948-49 5,712 4,645 1,953 3,757 4:215 345 | (a) | 10 | 20,636 
1949-50 5,670 4,480 2,057 3,617 4399 368 | (a) 10 | 20,601 
1950-51 4,761 45351 2,077 3,676 4.650 290 | (a) 6 | 19,811 
1951-52 4,704 4,271 2,022 3,606 4,693 291 | (a) 6 | 19,683 
1952-53 4,837 4,286 2,422 3,581 4,816 303 | (a) 6 | 20,251 
1953-54 53425 4,480 2,361 3,778 4,633 330 | (a) 6 | 21,013 








(a) Not available. 


The progress of agriculture was practically uninterrupted from 1860 to 1915-16, 
when, as the result of a special effort to raise wheat during the 1914-18 War, 18.5 million 
acres were cultivated in Australia. Four years later the area of crops declined to 
13.3 million acres owing to the accumulation of wheat stocks consequent upon the 
difficulty of securing freight space during the war years. After the termination of 
hostilities the area again began to expand and rose steadily to the record area of 25.2 
million acres in 1930-31. Thereafter the slump in wheat prices seriously depressed the 
agricultural industry and the area of crops receded to just under 20 million acres in 
1935-36. 

By 1938-39 the industry had recovered from the depression and the total area 
under cultivation reached the high level of 23.5 million acres. Thereafter, as a result 
of war-time man-power shortages and shipping difficulties, the area declined to less than 
16 million acres in 1943-44. After 1943-44 production gradually increased again until, in 
1947-48, 22.3 million acres were sown to crops. This upward trend has been reversed 
since 1948-49 largely as a result of the transfer of many primary producers from agri- 
cultural to pastoral production following on high prices for wool. Of recent years the 
area has fluctuated around a level of 20 million acres, 1952-53 being 20.4 million acres 
and 1953-54 0.7 million acres higher at 21.1 million acres. As the area under wheat 
in Australia constitutes a large proportion of the total area cropped (56 per cent. during 
the ten years ended 1953-54) fluctuations in the latter follow broadly the same pattern 
as changes in wheat arcas. 


3. Area under Sown Pastures.—In all the States there are considerable areas of 
grasses mainly sown on land from which scrub has been cleared or on land which it is 
desired to rest from cultivation. These areas, which are not included in “ area of crops ”’, 
have expanded from about 5.3 million acres in 1929-30 to about 23.0 million acres in 
1953-54- 

4. Australian Agricultural Council—Arising out of a conference of Commonwealth 
and State Ministers on agricultural and marketing matters held at Canberra in December, 
1934, & permanent organization known as the Australian Agricultural Council was 
formed. The Council consists of the Commonwealth Ministers for Primary Industry 
and for Territories, and the State Ministers of Agriculture, with power to co-opt the 
services of other Commonwealth and State Ministers as required. The principal 
functions of the Council are :—(i) the promotion of the welfare and development of 
agricultural industries generally ; (ii) exchange of information on agricultural production 
and marketing ; (iii) the improvement of the quality of agricultura] products and the 
maintenance of high grade standards ; (iv) to ensure, as far as possible, balance between 
production and available markets; and (v) organized marketing, etc. 
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In addition a permanent Standing Committee on Agriculture was formed to advise 
the Council; secure co-operation and co-ordination in agricultural research; advise 
State and Commonwealth Governments on the initiation and development of agricultural 
research and to secure co-operation between all Governments in respect of quarantine 
measures against pests and diseases of plants and animals. 


§ 3. Distribution, Production and Value of Crops. 


1. Area of Crops in States and Territories.—The following table shows the areas in 
the several States and the Australian Capital Territory of each of the crops for the season 


1953-54- 





AREA OF CROPS, 1953-54. 























(Acres.) 
Crop. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. ; 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust.(a) 
as BS 2 | 
Cereals for Grain— | | , 
Barley— | 
2 Row ais 21,487; 344-346 48, 0391 1,026,543 32,812 8, 942) ar 1,482,169 
6 Row os 10.273! 30,206 8,037; 95;201 176,479) 494) Sis 320.693 
Maize. . at 53,556) 5,613) 154.735 ae 21 64! a 175,989 
Oats .. ai 506.758] 583,075 13.480) 280,244} 733,122] 20,118! 255} 2,137,052 
Panicum, Millet 
and Setaria .. on { 521 39,332, 3 a, ne ue 39,903 
Rice .. ar 38,859) ar 50 Bes, ee ie diz » Fl 38,909 
Bye .. Be 1,305 27,754 383 52,520] 7,835 7X1 28 90,513 
sorghum ss 7,053 181,819) <8 a as de 188,872 
Wheat ++ $ 3,356,888) 2,389) 304} §79,969} 1,528,377] 2,885.714 9,690 1,566}10,750,908 
Hay 8 450,243} 807,223 70,451 262,006] 219,173} 123,249 3,023) 1,935,366 
Gaen Fodder |; 761,552|(b) 56,210} 663,097|(¢) 365,301] 507,756} 60,127 1,218] 2,415,261 
Other Stock Fodder 7,686 10,056 15,3941 28,726 4372) 33,293)... 97,527 
Grass Seed— ! 
Lucerne i 6,148 (a) 626| 15,079 6 53, 2: fe) 21,912 
Clover vs 4,075 1,695 és 11,958 14,518 626 se 33,782 
Other.. 1,670) 7,230 5.936 2,014 760) 1,386; .. 18.96 
Industrial Crops— 
Broom Millet .. 2.229) 139 160 fe 3 or i 2,531 
Canary Seed... 59 a, 4,104 a oe Sa a 4-154 
Cotton ar ad we 8.965 ate oe “s ey 8,965 
Flax— 
For Fibre os i 9,359 32 3,040) 3,105; ie os 15,695 
For Linseed .. 1,40€ 1,226] 3,647 70 bes ae) og 6,343 
Hops ed ve 344 we ais (f) 1,350] a8 (e) 1,694 
Peanuts x 1,525 Se 36,617] is (f) x .. — |(e) 38,442 
Sugar-cane— 
Yor crushing. . 7,787 re 332,703 he a is eS 340,490 
Other (ex- 
ae 
odder of 75337) on 133,775 ee ve oe 8 141,112 
Sunflower Seed. . 80 216) ie adh fx ie on 4,607 
Tobacco a 501 2,246) 4,065 a 1,434 Ae ie 8,246 
Other.. i go 250) 350 ifs ie 412 4 1,102 
Vegetables for 
Humana consump- 
tion— 
Onions aa 270 3,641 2,497) 471 375 18 7 7,279 
Potatoes ee 16,513 52,745 9.382 7,023 8,068] 34,524 112] 128,367 
Other Vege- 
tables 43,656] 30,243) 31,653 7,565 6,774 11,013 63} 130,967 
Vineyards— 
Bearing ws 16,021 42,793 2,608) 57,858 7,978) 3, Me 127,258 
Not Bearing .. 2,107 2,984 276 4,263 1,224 es on 10,854 
Orchards and other; 
Fruit Gardens— : 
Bearing : 72,848 52,519 26,205 23,131 18,808; 23,539; 81! 217,131 
Not Bearing. . a 17,913 13,661 13,774) 6,627 2,734 1.2791 14 56,002 
Nurseries and Gut : 
Flowers 975 2.872 197 rr 19! 161 10 45524 
AU Other Crops . 586 993 45130] 112 155 741 18 6,645 





Total Area .. | 5,425,341) 4,479,568] 2,360,822| 3,778,257| 4,632,815] 329,790) 6,367}21.012,960 





(a) Exclides Northern Territory, details for which are not available. (b) Excludes 38,351 acres 

of pasture [ind sown to lucerne and 219.194 acres sown to oats for grazing. (ce) Excludes 256,003 

acres of pasture land sown to Incerne for grazing. (d) Not available. Included in ‘‘ All Other 

Crops "’ (e) Incomplete. See footnotes to individual States. (f) Not available for publication. 
Included in “ All Other Crops ’”’. 

2. Relative Areas of Crops in States and Territories ——The proportion of each of the 

erops cultivated to the extent of over 100,000 acres in the various States and Territories 


to the total area of crops for the season 1953-54 is shown in the next table. In four of 
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the States, namely, New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia, 
wheat-growing for grain is by far the most extensive crop. In Queensland the most 
extensive crops are wheat, green fodder and sugar-cane, and in Tasmania, green fodder, 
hay and potatoes. 

As pointed out previously, wheat is the main crop in Australia, the area thereof, 
for grain only, representing more than 50 per cent. of the total area of crops in 1953-54. 


RELATIVE AREAS OF CROPS, 1953-54. 

















. (Per cent.) 

Crop. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. A.C.T. | Aust.(a) 

Wheat (Grain) 61.9} 53.4] 24.6] 40.4 | 62.3 2.1} 24.6] 50.9 
Green Fodder(b) 14.0 1.3 | 28.1 9.7{ 11.0] 40.8 | 19.1 12.0 
Oats (Grain) 9.3 | 13.0 0.6 7.4] 15.8 4-4 4.0 | 10.1 
Hay i 8.4] 18.0 3.0 6.9 4.7 | 27.0 | 47.5 9.2 
Barley (Grain) 0.7 8.3 2.4 | 29.7 4-5 2.1 sa 8.5 
Sugar-cane, Crushed 0.3 19.8 os 5 a5 - 2.3 

Orchards and Fruit 

Gardens é 1.7 I.5 1.7 0.8 0.5 5.5 1.5 1.3 
Sorghum ei os iis 7.7 : 0.9 
Maize (Grain) os I.I 0.2 4.9 re Se P 0.8 
Vinevards 3 I.0 ae 1.6 0.2 ve ; 0.6 
Potatoes = 0.3 1.2 0.4 0.2 0.2 7.6 1.87 0.6 
All other 2.0 2.1 6.8 3.3 0.8 | 10.4 1.5 2.8 
Total .. | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 

(a) Excludes Northern Territory, details for which are not available. (bd) Includes green forage 


except in Victoria and in South Australia where pasture land sown to lucerne is excluded. 

3. Area of Principal Crops in Austratia.—The area of the principal crops during 
each of the five seasons ended 1953-54, compared with the average for the decenniam 
ended 1938-39 is shown hereunder :— 

AREA OF PRINCIPAL CROPS: AUSTRALIA. 























(7000 Acres.) 
Average, 
Crop. oad 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
1938-39. 
Cereals for Grain— 

Barley, 2 Row ve aC 428 927 963 965 1,123 
Maize... as ore 295 194 169 170 174 
Oats a 1,393 1,748 15757 2,365 2,764 
Rice be be is 22 38 37 36 35 
Wheat... 3 oe 145345 12,240 11,663 10,384 10,209 
Hay . oe 2,994 1,605 1,377 1,549 1,761 
Green Fodder 1,272 2,178 2,118 2,403 2,196 

Vegetables for Human Con- 

sumption— 

Onions... we we 8 8 8 9 8 
Potatoes 130 134 129 118 135 

Other vegetables for human 
consumption... (a) 83 155 156 . 162 1§2 

fadustrial Crops— 

Cotton .. Kha ite 43 3 3 4 6 
Hops oe ts os ed 2 2 2 2 
Sugar-cane a a 332 398 397 403 434 
Tohacco .. oe as 12 5 6 8 8 
Vinevards .. is 8 18 135 137 136 137 
Orchards... Sg a 276 | 280 275 271 271 
All other Crops 3 nf 206 551 616 698 836 
Total i a 21,958 20,601 19,811 19,683 20,251 











(a) Incomplete. Market gardens and pulse only. 
4. Weights and Measures.—Details of the weights and measures used in recording 


production of Agricultural commodities appear in the introduction to Primary Industries 
Bulletin No. 48—Part I.—Rural Industries. 
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5. Production of Crops in States and Territories.—Tae following table shows produc- 
tion of crops iu the various States anil the Australian Capital Territory for the season 





























1953-54 -— 
PRODUCTION OF CROPS, 1953-54. 
Crop. ent ae | N.S.W.! vie. Q'tand. 8. aust W.A.| Tas. | Aor. Aust.(a) 
i { 
Gereals for Grain— ; I | i 1 aaa 
Barley— oh : ! : | \ 
2 Row ; “ooo bus. | 455° 7,360 935 26,433) 426; 281} 35,923 
6 Row ow | 225) 572 T51, 2,059, 2,327] 15 51349 
aoe oon | 2737 zs 3,042/ -- a 7 . 51079 
a a% a rT) 5 852 199 1321) 9,590; t 5 
Lis Narn Millet and ; : = a | ses : ee 
etaria .. . ” 6 10 556 66 
Rice ; Seg sage. ts 4,069 ax Bor Ry she aie ines 
Rye a eee ss 13! 201 4! 325 47 16 6c7 
Sorghum .. ae ey) 129 Se 4,040... oe on 4,769 
av rent ee ae . 63,681] 53,698 10,180! 30,409} 39.700 263 29 197,960 
y . ws nS 6 1,369 140 65 294 242 , 
BE cians ot | ane 4 369 + 5 3,049 
Lucerne. .. wt. 5,184. 819 9,976) 3 53 16,035 
ert a a3 ”» 7,816) ee a 18,004 30,986 624 58,250 
er Oo Ben f e 826 14, 2,591] Ty 158 
tidus Grose ” £,021, 9 ; 45543} 59 994 3,589 33:554 
Broom Millet— | ‘ 
ibre oo rs) 12,980 693 775 30 14548. 
Grain... aa bus. 9,954! PIR cas ie 10,179 
Canary Seed te ys 804 29,427; 30,231 
Cotton, Unginned .. ‘000 Ib. a 5,132 5,132 
Flax— 
Straw... 2 | ton Aa 12,984 =... 4,647] 4,470] 22,101 
Linseed on on ” 256 202 359) A ave 822 
alee (Dry Weight) .. cwt. oo 5517 «e f 19,149 (e) 24,666 
nu af oe ” 1 oes 7.375 oe €371,6 
Sugur-cane for Crushing ‘ooo tons baer Se as tes a ( 5 ; Ory 
Sunflower Seed -. | , ows. 534] 1,040 18,518) .. pa 20,092 
Tobacco, Dried Leaf... ‘000 Ib. 588] 2,154 gots! De giz 7,669 
Vegetables for human ‘ 
consumptioa— \ : 
Onions 6 ton 1,325} 22,783 11.957) 4,975} 4,626 87 14 45,767 
Potatoes oo " 58,046) 213,714 32,628) 45,044] 53,708] 144,300] 514 547,954 
Vinevards— | 
Grapes— 
For Orying tie i” 35,408) 222,821 7957221 10,200 348,151 
Table... oe | $e 4,268] 5,834 2,352 841) 2,187 es 15,482 
_ Wine... = ” 27,138: 11,755 209,121,994 3,899|_ ++ ____ 164,995 


(a) Excludes Northern Territory, details for which are not available. 


publication. 


(c) Incomplete. 


(6) Not available for 


6. Production of Principal Crops in Australia—The following table shows the 
production of the principal crops for the five years ended 1953-54, and the average for 
the decennium ended 1938-39 :-— 








PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL CROPS: AUSTRALIA. 
“ Average, 
1b 0) ec ei 
Crop. Quantity, | ented” | 1949-30. | r950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53 | 1953-54. 
1938-39. 
Cereals for Grain— 
Barley, 2 Row ‘ooo bus. 7,480 £7,869 20.811 19.476 29,633 35,923 
Maize as 7,228 | 5,906 | 4.729 | 4,018 | 4.967 | 5,079 
Oats ” ” 16,437 | 27.301 | 25,125 | 34,506 | 43.623 32,057 
Rice on nooo” 2.005 3.783 AtX8 3,04 3,904 4,069 
Wheat om ” ’ 169,398 | 218.22 | 184,244 | 159,725 | 195,20¢ | 197,900 
Hay ar Be » tons 3,490 2,430 2,063 2,345 2,765 3.949 
Vegetables for human ; 
consi ptiop— i 
Onions moo” 43 48, 35 53 46 | 46 
Potatnes ” ” 351 471, 412 509 43! 548 
laduetrial Crops— ' | 
Cotton, Unginned a= Ib 15,667 719 1,102 1,406 2,185 5,132 
Hops, (dry weight) ewt. 18, 8y ,(@)22,993 (@)26.147 |(a)17,914 '(2)32,41¢ (a) 24,664 
Sutar-cane for Crushing. ‘ooo tons 4.589 6,449 | 7,052 5,327 | 6,997 , 9,984 
Tobacco (Dried leaf)... | ,, ‘Ib. 5,113 4,138 4,221 7,553. 6,485 7,669 
Vinevards— : t ' 
Grapes 2s », tons 381 434 | 362 475. 56c | 52y 
Wine inade(d » Gals. 16,104 32,675 j 26,036 35,255 ; 39.023 31,600 
Dried Vine Fruits > tons 79 68 ! $6 72 ! 101 gu 





(a) Excludes Western Australia. 
wine excluding the liquid gallonage of spirits added in wine fortifyiug. 





(5) Net factory and farm production of beverage and distillatton 
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7. Yield per Acre of Principal Crops in Australia.—The following table shows the 
yield per acre for Australia of the principal crops for the five years ended 1953-54 and 
the average for the decennium ended 1938-39. 


YIELD PER ACRE OF PRINCIPAL CROPS : AUSTRALIA. 








: Average, 
Crop. aiasaee. fen years} 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
1938-39. 

Cereals for Grain— 

Barley, 2 Row. .. } bushel. 17.5 19.0 21.6 20.2 26.4 24.2 

Maize. oe 7 24.5 31.0 27.9 23.7 28.5 28.4 

Oats . — aes ae 11.8 15.7 14.3 14.6 15.8 15.4 

Rice .. os od RS: 93.0 100.8 IIL.§ 85.5 114.8 104.6 

Wheat as si a 1.8 17.8 15.8 15.4 19.1 18.4 
Hay ton 1.17 1.51 1.50 1.51 1.57 1.38 
Vegetables for human con- 

sumption— | 

Onions pi ‘asd re 5.54 6.34 4.61 6.13 5.9¢ 6.29 
Potatoes by = 33 | 2.972 | 3.52 3-24 4-31 3.18 4-27 

Industria) Crops— i | 

Cotton, Unginned ar Ib. | 366 267 1 373 314 372 572 

Hops (dry weight) (a) .. ewt. | 17.88 14.76 { 16.32 10.79 19.3) 15.18 

Sugar-cane for Crushing(a) ton 19.24 24.34 25.94 18.91 24.89 26.47 

Tobacco (Dried leaf) —... Ib. | 463 903 651 g21 819 930 
Vineyards— 

Grapes (a) Ge A ton 3-45 | 3-53 2.91 3.78 4°45 4.15 








(a) Per acre of productive crops. 


8. Gross Value of Principal Crops in Australia.—The following table shows the gross 
value of principal crops at the principal markets in Australia for the five years ended 
1953-54 and the average for the decennium ended 1938-39. 


GROSS VALUE OF PRINCIPAL CROPS : AUSTRALIA. 


























( £'000.) 
Average, 
Crop. ven Ned | 1949-50. | r950-5t. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
1938-39. 
Cereals for Grain— — = 
Barley .. i hs 1,214 10,709 13,339 17,739 27,512 21,011 
Maize... ore ot 1,537 2.806 3,048 3,809 4,039 3,86R 
Oats os oy ae 1,937 8,254 10,293 19,005 15,302 12,348 
Rice : i ee 392 1.653 2.171 2,108 3,336 3,198 
wee (a) ay on 30,125 148,596 124,740 120,734 154,656 138,135 
Hay ny ed 11,413 17,770 17,931 26,193 29,249 33,230 
Green Fodder . 2,775 \(b) 3,894 (6) 5,00r }(b) 6,934 |(b) 6,209 (0) 7,720 
Vegetables for human ‘consump- 
tion— 
Onions ag ae 245 1,058 1,086 2,019 1,106 1,662 
Potatoes 2,314 9,142 10,265 15,982 14,706 12,075 
Other vegetables for human 
consumption .. « f(e) 2,203 14,835 20,200 27,123 245543 22,915 
Industria! Crops— 
Cotton, bie a «+ {ay 298 26 54 127 107 316 
Hops Pes : sis 187 |(d) 465 |(b) 620 1(b) 517 |(0) 1,027 (b) 802 
Sugar-cane id 7,895 18,581 19,046 19,635 30,495 39,610 
Tobacco (Dried leaf) ao 474 1,146 1,622 2,379 2,578 3,816 
Vineyards .. ce 3,907 8,886 10,125 14,084 15,751 13,488 
Orchards... es -. (a) 7,953 26,273 30,656 43,838 42,032 46,415 
All other Crops xs nis 2,651 7,795, 8.441 10,098 10,465 11,520 
Total, Gross Value +. 77,490 281,889 278.638 332,324 383,10R 372,135 
(a) Includes Government assistance. (6) Incomplete, excludes Western Australia. 


{c) Incomplete. Market gardens and pulse only. 


9. Value of Production and Indexes of Price and Quantum of Production.—_{i) Gross and 
Net Values, 1953-54. Values of agricultural production for each State are shown for 
1953-54 in the following table. A more detailed reference to the value of production 
of agriculture and other industries in Australia as well as a brief explanation of the terms 
used wil] be found in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 
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In computing the net value of production no deduction has been made for the cost 
of maintenance of farm buildings and fences, nor for the depreciation of farm plant; 
consequently, the figures stated are inflated to that extent. 


GROSS, FARM AND NET VALUES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION, 1953-54. 




















( £7000.) 
io Velie of Materials | 
: Use in Process of 
"Gross Pro- Toduction. 
‘ Gross Pro | —-————-———. |. 
duction Py Net value 
2 Marketing! duction Seed 
State. crak Costs. | valued at j used and vain of ba bao 
1 Farm. Fodder other uction. 
Markets. for Farm Materials (a) 
| Stock. used. 
New South Wales .. ee 93,735 17,410 76,325 4,995 |(b) 2,988 68,342 
iad: : es ua pea series a 5,000 4:163 65,624 
“ sie “a 3,491 64 1851 5,420 4,960 55.476 
South Australia ‘8 os 57,872 9,312 48,560 3,341 3,519 41,700 
Western Australia .. die 43,267 51593 37,674 2,572 6,983 28,119 
Tasmania .. ne oe 14,223 31258 10,965 1,232 (6) 529 9,204 
Total ae bi 371,962 57,800 314,162 22,560 23,142 268,460 
(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. (5) No allowance made 


for costs of power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils. 


(ii) Net Values, 1929-30 to 1953-54. In the following table the net value of agri- 
cultural production and the net value per head of population are shown by States for the 
years 1949-50 to 1953-54 in comparison with the averages for the decennial period 
ended 1938-39 :— 


NET VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | w. Aust. | Tas. | Total. 





Net VALve.(a) (£’000.) 


\ 
Average, ten years : 


1929-30 to 1938-3 13,304 10,508 10,189 6,340 4,903 1,824 | 47,268 
1949-50 .. 69,078 53,905 30,953 32,790 26,605 5,372 1 218,703 
1950-51 .. os 44,492 53465 32,001 36.402 33,126 8,644 208,130 
1951-52 .. ose 58,333 64.084 35,622 46,903 31,027 10,716 246,685 
1952-53 «- aes 66,623 65,067 53,684 51,244 28,977 10,803 276,398 
1953-54 -- a 68,342 65,624 55,471 41,700 28,119 9,204 268,460 





Ner Va.ue per Heap or PorvurarTion, (£ 2. d.) 





Average, ten years 


1929-30 to 1938-3 5 1 2) §$%4 1%] 1013 Oj, It BIN] rt Oo 9g 718 5} 7 1 4 
1949-50 .. -. {| 2119 21/2415 9/26 7 85 47 4 2] 4816 r{19 11 5] 27 6 2 
1950-51 .. -. 1 13 14 91 23 16 9 | 2610 2] 50 8 7] 58 1 390 9 9/25 3 8 
1951-52 .. -. $1712 312715 Of] 28 14 6] 63 2 Of} 52 11 11 | 3610 8] 29 r 3 
1952-53 .- -. 719 15 10] 27 8 7/42 3:31 | 661317 1147 8 2} 35 14 2] 31 16 
1953-54 -- -.) 20 © 4/27 xr 8} 4213 3/53 © 1/44 11 8] 29 14 11] 30 6 © 


(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


(iii) Quantum and Price Indexes of Agricultural Production. Quantum and price 
indexes of agricultural production shown in the following table have been calculated by 
the fixed-base weighted aggregative method. Further details on weights used, &c., are 
to be found in Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 
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QUANTUM AND PRICE INDEXES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 
(Base: Average 3 years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 





























Particulars. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53- 1953-54. 
Quantum Produced— i 
Wheat om Hs te 133 112 97 119 120 
Other Crops de 24 _ _107 105 107 | 123, 134 
Total, All Crops as 117 108 103 121 129 
Tota] per Head of Population 100 | 89° 83 95| 99 
Price— 
Wheat Sle a is 341 338 378 397 345 
Other Crops Pe ae 218 255 338 337 305 
Total, AllCrops ..  .. 272 1 291 355 | 364 323 
§ 4, Wheat. 


1. Royal Commission on the Wheat Industry.—A Royal Commission was appointed 
in January, 1934 to inquire into and report upon the economic condition of the industries 
of growing, handling and marketing wheat, and the manvfacturing, distributing and 
selling of flour and bread. A searching inquiry was made by the Commission and the 
results of its investigations were submitted in a series of five reports. The first and 
second reports covered the wheat-growing industry, the third that of baking, the fourth 
the flour-milling industry, while the fifth, completed in February, 1936, dealt with the 
history of the Commission’s investigations and traversed the principal recommendations 
submitted. 


2, Wheat Costs of Production Committee—A Wheat Costs of Production Committee 
was appointed by the Commonwealth Government in February, 1947, to inquire into and 
report upon :—(i) the reasonable costs of production of wheat per bushel in Australia’s 
main wheat-growing districts, and (ii) whether basic items of cost could be established 
as an index to periodical variations in costs of the production of wheat. The Committee 
in its report to the Commonwealth Government in March, 1948, found that the cost of 
growing wheat in the Commonwealth was 6s. per bushel at sidings and advised that basic 
items of cost could be established as an index to periodical variations in wheat production 
costs. 


3. Licensing of Areas Sown to Wheat, and Acreages Sown.—Details of the operations 
of the Wheat Stabilization Board in licensing wheat growing during the seasons 1941-42 
to 1948-49 will be found in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 940, 941. The Board ceased 
to function on 31st December, 1948. 


4. Legislation relating to Wheat Industry—(i) Financial Assistance to Wheat 
Growers. Reference to financial assistance during 1952~53 and 1953-54 will be found 
in § 23, Financial Assistance to Primary Producers, hereafter. Information with 
respect to earlier years will be found in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. 

(ii) Stabilized Marketing. A detailed survey of legislation relating to stabilization 
of the wheat industry, including controls exercised during the 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars 
and legislation establishing the permanent Wheat Stabilization Plan in 1948, was given 
in the Appendix to Official Year Book No. 37 (pp. 1295-99). 

(iii) The Australian Wheat Board. The Australian Wheat Board was constituted 
in September, 1939 under National Security (Wheat Acquisition) Regulations to purchase 
sell or dispose of wheat or wheat products, manage and control all matters connected 
with the handling, storage, protection, shipment, etc. of wheat acquired and such other 
matters as were necessary to give effect to the regulations. 

The Board was reconstituted, with similar powers, under the Commonwealth Wheat 
Stabilization Act 1948 to administer the stabilization plan. The new Board commenced 
to function on the 18th December, 1948. 

(iv) Wheat Stabilization Plan. (a) 1947-48 to 1952-53. Details of the Wheat 
Stabilization Plan which operated during the seasons 1947-48 to 1952-53 inclusive were 
published in Official Year Book No. 40, pp. 841 and 842, and previous issues. All con- 
tributions paid into the Fund established as a part of the plan have now been refunded. 
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(b) 1953-54 fo 1957-58. Agreement was reached in July, 1954 at a conference of 
Premiers and Ministers for Agriculture on the terms of a new wheat industry stabilization 


plan. 


The plan was submitted to polls of wheat growers in the mainland producing 


States, 94 per cent. of growers voting in favour of the plan. 


The necessary legislation was subsequently passed by Commonwealth and State 
Governments and the plan operated from the 1953-54 season. 


The principal features of the plan are as follows :-— 


(i) The period of the Wheat Stabilization Plan to be five years, 1953-54 to 
1957~-58 inclusive. ‘ 

(ii) The Australian Wheat Board will be the sole authority for marketing wheat 
within Australia and wheat and flour for export from Australia. 


(iii) The Commonwealth Government will guarantee a return to growers of the 
ascertained cost of production in respect of up to 100 million bushels 
of wheat exported from Australia from each of the crops covered by the 
plan. 


(iv) The home consumption price will not be Jess than the guaranteed price. 
Subject to this understanding, the home consumption price will be 
fixed at 14s. per bushel, bulk f.o.r. ports, but will vary downwards to 
conform with the International Wheat Agreement price current at the 
commencement of each season. If no international agreement is operat- 
ing the home consumption price will vary downwards with the current 
export price fixed by the Wheat Board. 


(v) A premium of 3d. per bushel on wheat grown in Western Australia and 
exported from that State will be paid in recognition of the natural freight 
advantage applying to that State. 


(vi) The home consumption price will be loaded by an amount necessary to 
cover the cost of freight on wheat to Tasmania. For 1953-54 and 
1954-55 this amount is 1$d. per bushel. 


(vii) A Stabilization Fund will be established by means of an export tax of 
1s, 6d. per bushel when wheat export prices exceed the costs of pro- 
duction by this amount or more, and by that portion of 18. 6d. by which 
the export prices exceed the costs of production when the excess is less 
than 1s. 6d. per bushel. 


(viii) ‘The maximum amount of the Stabilization Fund will be £20 million. As 
the Fund accumulates beyond this figure, repayments will be made to 
the oldest contributing pool. 

(ix) When average export realizations fall below costs of production, export 
returns will be raised, in respect of up to 100 million bushels, first by 
drawing upon the Stabilization Fund and when that Fund is exhausted 
the Commonwealth Government will make the necessary payments. 


5. Marketing of Wheat.—(i) Wheat Acquired and Disposed of. (a) Wheat Acquired. 
Particulars of wheat acquired by the Australian Wheat Board from the 1949-50 to 
1954-55 harvests are shown in the following table :— - 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD : WHEAT ACQUIRED, 1949-50 TO 1954-55. 


5 


(7000 Bushels.) 





. . ; 
| South | Western | 








New 

oe A = Tas- Aus- 

Pool. Harvest.| South | Victoria. QU€PS- | “Aus. Aus- 8 ; 

| Wales. land. tralia. tralia. ! mania: tralia. 

| \ ' ! i 

1300. -. | 1949-50 | 75.450 | 55,238 11,195 | 26,377 , 34,581 | 88 | 202,929 
ts, 144 and 14B , 1950-51 37,292 49,430 7.712 29,523 46,088 60 170,105 
a -- | 1951-52 | 33,853 | 43.766 6,169 25.773. 36,412 | 48 {| 146,021 
1952-53 51.608 47.460 16.776} 32,171 31,703 87 | 179,805 


16 


1983-54 x7 h44 | §2,219 9.102} 27,711 + 36,16T 16t | 183.198 





17 Ae a ! 
18 and 315A «- | 1954-55 32.338 | 46.377 14.604 |! 28,632 30,619 65: 152.635 
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(b) Wheat Disposal. Details relating to the disposal of wheat during the years 
ended 30th November, 1950 to 1955 are shown in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD: DISPOSAL OF WHEAT, 1950 TO 1955.(a) 
('000 Bushels.) 














Particulars. 1950. 195!. | 1952. | 1953. 1954. 1955. 
Sold for export as wheat ei 80,931 85,227 46,192 59,517 40,547 63,171 
Sold for export as flour i 30,947 42,454 3.693 41,255 26,571 | (b)34,024 
Sold for local consumption as 
flour. a oe 351484 37,577 39,049 39,108 35,860 38,012 
Sold for other purposes a3 25,499 29,556 26.233 20,005 20,267 18,560 
(a) Years ended 30th November. (6) Includes flour content of manufactured wheat products 


exported. 


(ii) Finance. The Wheat Acquisition Regulations empowered the Minister to 
arrange with the Commonwealth Bank for advances to the Board, the advances being 
guaranteed by the Commonwealth Government. The Wheat Industry Stabilization 
Act 1948 included similar provisions for advances to the reconstituted Board established 
under that Act. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD: FINANCIAL OPERATIONS, POOLS Nos. [3 to 17. 
































: ( &.) 
No. 13 Noa. 14. No. 15 No. 16 No. 17 
Pool.(a) 144 and Pool.(a) Pool.(a) Pool.(d) 
Particulars. mee 

(1949-50 (1950-s1 (1951-52 (1952-53 (1953 -54 

Harvest). Harvest). Harvest). Harvest). Harvest). 
Paid to growers : 7 129,469.276| 105.633.1251) 100,000,768 127,177,779| 98,807,867 
Rail freight - Ee 6,300,830 6,063.658 7,620,657] 11,154,989 12,732,106 
Expenses .. . 41393,66¢ 4.798,292 5,415,288) 5,944,989) 7,488,900 
Total Payments -. | 140,163,775| 116,495,101| 113,036,713] 144,277,757| 119,028,873 
Yalue of sales delivered ++ JC 140,163,775)4 116,495,101]€ 113,036,713] 144,277,757\(f)129,395,071 
(a) Complete. (6) Incomplete. (ec) Includes £15,244,895 paid into Wheat Prices Stabilization 
Fund under Wheat Export Charges Act 1948, plus interest £394,285. {d) Includes £11,070,976 paid 


into Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund under Wheat Export Charges Act 1948, plus interest £400,712. 
{e) Inchides £9,166.550 paid into Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund under Wheat Export Charges Act 
1948, plus interest £282,291. (f) Includes £9,189,577 paid to Wheat Prices Stabilization Fund 
under Wheat Export Charge Act, 1954. 


NoTE.—Details of earlier pools will be found in previous issues of the Year Book. 


(iii) Advances to Growers. Details of advances made to wheat growers in respect 
of the various pools are published in Statistical Bulletin: The Wheat Industry, Australia, 
last issued in April, 1956. 


6. International Wheat Agreement.—Details of the International Wheat Agreement 
operative from 1st August, 1949 to 31st August, 1953 were published in Official Year 
Book No. 40, pp. 844-5, and previous issues. 


A table showing guaranteed sales and purchases and actual transactions recorded 
during 1952-53, the last year of the Agreement, was published in Official Year Book 
No. 41, p. 752. 

A further agreement covering a period of three years from 1st August, 1953 to 
31st July, 1956 was signed in Washington in April, 1953. Sweden and the United 
Kingdom have failed to enter into the new agreement while Jordan, Korea, Vatican 
City and Yugoslavia have joined the new agreement. Australia’s quota was fixed 
originally at 48 million bushels but this was subsequently adjusted to 45 million bushels. 
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Particulars of guaranteed sales and purchases and transactions actually recorded 
during 1953-54 are shown in the table below. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT AGREEMENT: GUARANTEED ANNUAL SALES AND 
PURCHASES AND TRANSACTIONS RECORDED FOR 1953-54.(a) 
(Million Bushels.) 









































= ! Guaran- 
Gunen Sales ; teed | Purchases 
Exporting Country. | Annual Recorded Importing Country. Annual] | Recorded 
1953 -54- }! Pur- 1953-54. 
' Sales.(8) t 
! chases.(c), 
United States of America .. ! 193.7 106.2 |. Germany 55.1 37-5 
Canada .. os Lid 1530.8 90.9 }) Japan oA e 36.7 36.9 
Australia : : | 14-4 27.8 | [India .. ae Je 36.7 2.6 
France .. we ce 0.3 0.3 |]: Netherlands M6 24.8 17.2 
j Beigium tse 3 23.9 15.2 
Remaining tmporting Coun- 
tries .. zs P 212.0 115.8 
Total 389.2 225.2 Total Ae sis 389.2 225.2 
(a) Wheat and wheat flour as wheat. (6) Quantities which exporting countries must sell if 
required by importing countries to do so at the maximunn price. (ec) Quantities which importing 


countries must buy if required to do so at the relevant mini:num price. 


7. Wheat Farms.—{i) Number. Particulars of the number of farms growing 20, 
acres and upwards of wheat for grain during each of the years 1949-50 to 1953~54, 
compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39, are shown in the following 
table. It should be noted that a farm worked on the share system or as & partnership 
is included as one holding only. 


NUMBER OF FARMS GROWING 20 ACRES AND UPWARDS OF WHEAT FOR GRAIN. 


Average, 
State. 1934-35 to! 1949-50. 1950-51. 195I-$2. 
1938-39. 


1952-53. | 1953-54. 











Victoria... és 12,393 11,491 11,203 10,076 10,049 10,900 
Queensland... oe 2,403 3,744 3,862 3,005 4,970 3,918 
South Australia ae 12,255 9,346 8,416 8,345 8,432 8,473 
Western Australia .. 8,859 7,808 7,814 7,766 75751 7,786 
Tasmania .. oe 269 58 79 51 95 149 


New South Wales .. 15,657 15,594 14,279 | 13,147 13,167 14,865 


Australia(a) .. 51,836 48,041 45,053 42,390 44,464 46,001 





(a) Excludes Australian Capita) Territory. 


(ii) Special Tabulations relating to Wheat Holdings. With the co-operation of State 
Statisticians, a series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings was undertaken 
for all States for the year 1949-50. The tabulations, which covered, tnter alia, a series 
of size classifications of wheat farms, have been published in detail in Primary Industries 
Bulletin, 1949-50, No. 44. A similar tabulation was made for the year 1947-48, a 
summary of the results being published in Production Builetin No. 42, Part II.— Primary 
Industries and Official Year Book No. 38, page 947. 


8. Area, Production and Yield per Acre.—{i) Area. Wheat is the principal crop 
grown in Australia, and its progress since 1860 has been almost continuous. Prominent 
features in its early development were the increase in population following the discovery 
of goid and the redistribution of labour after the surface gold had been won. The 
economic depression of 1893 interrupted its progress, but its subsequent recovery was 
assisted by the invention of mechanical appliances, the use of superphosphates as an aid 
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to production. and the introduction of new and more suitable varieties for Australian 
conditions. The establishment of closer settlement schemes and the settling of returned 
soldiers and others on the land were additional factors in its expansion. 

As previously mentioned, any variation in the acreage sown to this cereal materially 
affects the total area of crops. The area, production and yield per acre of wheat for 
grain in each State are shown below for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 in comparison 
with the averages for the decennial periods ended 1938—39 and 1952-53 :— 


WHEAT FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE. 


Season. | NS.W. | victoria, | Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. 








Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust. 





Area (‘ooo AcRES). 























Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39. 45302 3,063 277 3.526 3,158 17 2] 14.345 
1949-50 ot 4,012 2,828 600 1.896 2,894 6 4 12,240 
1950-51 ee 3.32 2,735 559 1,848 3,185 5 2] 11,663 
1951-52 . 2,753 2,464 455 1,613 3.004 4 I 10,384 
1952-53 oe 2,702 2,232 724 1,544 2,999 7 I 10,209 
Average, 1943-4. 

to 1952-53... 3,566 2,717 466 1,918 2,515 6 2 T1,190 
1953-54 . 31357 2,389 580 1,528 2,885 10 2 10,751 

Propuction (’000 BusHELs).(a) 

Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39... 55.935 38.416 4.118 | 34.700 | 35,812 374 43 | 169.398 
1949-50 oe 81.939 §7.434 11.778 28.351 38.500 127 92 | 218,227 
1950-51 or 43-273 §1,236 8.785 30,936 49.900 95 19 | 154.244 
1951-52 ie 39.689 45.995 6.632 27.301 40,000 94 14] 159.725 
1952-53 . 56,670 | 50,335 18,662 | 33,919 | 35,458 156 8] 195,208 
Average, 1943-4 

to 1952-53... 52,434 | 40,286 9,182 | 25,804 | 31,181 117 45 | 159,049 
1953-54 63,081 53,698 } 10,180 | 30,409 | 39,700 263 29 | 197,960 

Yrietp Per Acre (Busuets).(a) 

Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39. —.. 13.0 12.5 14.9 9.8 11.3 21.7 20.6 11.8 
1949-50 oa 20.4 20.3 19.6 15.0 13.3 23.3 20.6 17.8 
1950-51 2 12.0 18.7 18.7 16.7 1§.7 17.8 10 L 15.8 
1951~82 ae 14.4 18.7 14.6 16.9 12.9 26.1 140 1§ 4 
1952-53 ace 21.0 22.6 25.8 22.0 11.8 23.4 12.7 19.1 
Average, 1943-4 14.7 14.8 19.7 13.5 12.4 20.5 17.9 14.2 

to 1952-53... 
1953~54 te 19.0 22.5 17.6 19.9 13.8 27.2 18.5 18.4 





(a) 60 ib. per bushel. 


A graph showing the expansion of the arca sown to wheat for grain in Australia 
since 1860 appears on page 859 while a map showing the distribution cf areas growing 
wheat for grain throughout Australia in 1947-48 appeared in Official Year Book No. 
39. pp. 977-8. Similar maps showing the distribution of wheat areas in 1924-25 and 
1938-39 appeared respectively in Official-Year Book No. 22, p. 695, and in No. 34, p. 451. 


(ii) Production. Apart from the variations in the areca sown, the size of the wheat 
harvest in Australia is largely determined by the nature of the season and inconsistencies 
in this respect are reflected in the yearly production. 

The main wheat-producing States of Australia are New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia and Western Anstralia. Queensland production normally approaches loeal 
demands, but Tasmania imports wheat from the mainland to satisfy its needs, though 
it ships flour made from local wheat which is particularly suitable for biscuits. Normally 
the production of wheat greatly exceeds Australian requirements, and from half to 
two-thirds of the crop is exported overseas. 

Australia’s wheat production in 1953-*4 was 108.0 million bushels, representing 
an average yield of 18.4 bushels per acre. This was 39.0 million bushels more than the 
average for the ten vears ended 1952-53 and 28.6 million bushels more than the average 
for the ten years ended 1938-39. 
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(iii) Yield per Acre. Short-term variations in yield per acre are due chiefly to 
the vagaries of the seasons. The best yields per acre for single seasons since 1901 were 
cbtained in 1920-21, 16.1 bushels ; in 1942-43, 16.8 bushels ; in 1949-50, 17.8 bushels ; 
in 1952-53, 19.1 bushels (the record); and in 1953-54, 18.4 bushels. 


(iv) Decennial Averages, 1861-70 to 1945-54. Tho following table shows the 
average area, production and yield per acre for decennial! periods since 1861. 


WHEAT FOR GRAIN: AVERAGE AREA AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 





Period. | Area. Production. Yield per Acre. 

"ooo Acres, “ooo Bushels. Bushels. 
1861-70 mS ie Sa: 831 10,622 12.8 
1871-80... - ee 1,646 17,712 10.8 
1881-90... ae Ss 3.258 26,992 8.3 
1891-1900 .. “h fe 4,087 29.934 7-3 
I90I-IO-. ea ae 5.711 56,058 9.8 
Igit-20... is hes 8,928 95.480 10.7 
1921-30... Ge 3s 11,291 135,400 12.0 
1931-40... ae os 14,176 177.758 12.5 
1941-50 a we 11,358 145,599 12.8 


1945-54 s- s = 11,478 167,873 14.6 


It should be noted, that with improved farming methods, including the proper 
tillage of the soil, rotation of crops, the growing of suitable varieties and the application 
of fertilizers, average yields per acre in the five decades since 1901 have shown a continued 
improvement. 


9. Varieties of Wheat Sown.—{i) General. The breeding of wheat suitable to local 
conditions has long been established in Australia. Farrer (1845-1905) did invaluable 
work in pioneering this field and the results of his labour and the continued efforts of 
thase who have since followed him have proved of immense henefit to the wheat industry 
of Australia. Their efforts have resulted in better average vields, a greater uniformity 
of sample, with which have accrued certain marketing advantages, as well as an 
improvement in the quality of wheat grown. More than 1,000 different varieties of 
Australian wheats have been catalogued by the Commonwealth Scientific and Indus‘ rial 
Research Organization, but the number of the principal varieties grown during each 
season is restricted to about 4o. 


(ii) States, 1953. The principal varieties of wheat sown and the percentage of 
each to the total area sown in the five main producing States during 1953 were as 
follows :—New South Wales, Bencubbin (38.2), Gabo (15.8), Kencdee (7.6); Victoria. 
Insignia (41.0). Quadrat (-6.4). Pinnacle (21.4): Queensland, Gaho (15 4). Charter 
(14.9), Lawrence (13.8); South Australia, Gabo (22.9), Bencubbin (9.9); Western 
Australia, Bungulla (25.6), Bencubbin (21.8), Kondut (10.4). A detailed table of 
wheat varieties sown in these five States appears in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 48, 
Part 1.—Rural Industries. 


io. F.A.Q. Standard of Wheat.—The Chambers of Commerce in each of the four main 
wheat States each year determine the “ f.a.q.” standard for the State. “ F.a.q.”” means 
“ fair average quality ’’, and the standard is used as the basis for sales of the season’s 
crop. It represents the average quality for the season, and this average varies from year 
to year, and from State to State. ‘“‘ F.a.q.”’ is an Australian term, and the method 
differs from that of other countries which sell according to sample, or (as in Canada) 
according to grades which are fixed, and do not vary from vear to year. 

Samples of wheat are obtained by the Chambers of Commerce from the different 
wheat districtz, and are mixed to give a representative sample of the whole crop. }rom 
this representative sample the f.a.q. weight is determined by the use of the Schopper 
1-litre scale chondrometer. 
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The f.a.q. weight of a bushel of wheat in each of the four main wheat-producing 
States for the 1954-55 season’s crop was as follows (1953-54 details in parentheses)}— 
New South Wales, 663 lb. (64 Ib.) ; Victoria, 624 Ib. (644 Ib.); South Australia, 644 Ib. 
(632 1Ib.}; and Western Australia, 634 lb. (643 Ib.). 


11. Price of Wheat.—(i) Home Consumption. The price charged by the Australian 
Wheat Board for wheat sold to millers for gristing into flour for consumption in Australia 
and for wheat sold as stock feed is shown in the table below for the years indicated. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT BOARD’S PRICE FOR WHEAT FOR HOME CONSUMPTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 


(s. d. per Bushel, Bulk Basis.) 





Particulars. 1950.(a) 1Q5I. 1952. 1953. 1954. 1955. 








For Flour we 2 6 8 710 | 10 Of 14 It |(b)14 14 [(b)t4 1h ° 

For Stock Feed... as 6 8 7 10 |{c)x2 © {{e)r3 rt \(b)x4 14 ((b)x4 14 
(a) Excludes 5d. per bushel subsidy paid by the Commonwealth Government, making the total 

return to growers 7s. 1d. per bushel, bulk basis, (v) Of this, 13d. is to be used to meet freight charges 


incurred on wheat shipped to Tasmania. (c) Excludes subsidy of 45. 1. in 1952 and 2s. 2d. in 
1953 paid by the Commonwealth Government. In Western Australia the price in 1952 was ro8., 
exclusive of subsidy. 


(ii) Export Wheat Prices—Australian Wheat Board’s Basic Selling Price.—The 
Wheat Board basic export selling prices averaged 143. 6d. for the season ended 
31st July, 1955, both for wheat sold under the International Wheat Agreement and for 
“free” wheat sold on the open market. Actual selling prices have been lower than 
the basic prices in some cases, particularly where other exporting countries enjoy a 
geographical freight advantage. 


The maximum and minimum prices fixed under the 1953-56 International Wheat 
Agreement are expressed in terms of ‘“‘Canadian currency per bushel, at the parity of the 
Canadian dollar determined for the purposes of the International Monetary Fund as at 
tst March, 1949 for No. 1 Manitoba Northern wheat in bulk in store Fort William— 
Port Arthur.” Expressed in terms of Australian currency the maximum price for f.a.q. 
Australian wheat sold under the Agreement is approximately 18s. 54d. per bushel while 
the minimum price is 138. 10d. per bushel, though it may be higher or lower depending 
upon the differences in freight rates between Canada-the United Kingdom and Australia— 
the United Kingdom. 


Details of export wheat prices in previous years, including those received for wheat 
sold under the terms of the 1949-1953 International Wheat Agreement, are given 
in Official Year Book No. 41, p. 755, and Statistical Bulletin: The Wheat Industry, 
Australia, No. 88, of April, 1955, and in previous issues of these publications. 


12. Value of the Wheat Crop.—The estimated gross value of the wheat crop in each 
State and in Australia during the season 1953-54 and the value per acre are shown below. 


WHEAT FOR GRAIN: VALUE OF CROP(a), 1953-54. 





Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. ACT. Aust. 





Aggregate value £’000 44,016 37,009) 7,225 21,969) 20} 138,135 


Value per acre .. | £13/2/3 £15/9/9 £12/9/2 £14/7/0 o/ia/a 18/19/10 849/27/8 frafejti 





(a) Gross value of total crop, including wheat used for seed and for stock feed on farms. 
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13. Production and Disposal of Wheat in Australia.—In the following table details 
are given of the production of wheat and its disposal during each of the years ended 
30th November, 1950 to 1954 in comparison with the average for the three years ended 
November, 1937 to 1939. The particulars respecting local consumption refer to sales 
actually executed by the Australian Wheat Board, whilst those respecting exports 
represent actual shipments. (For particulars of production and exports from 1860 eee 
graph, p. 860). 


WHEAT : PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL, AUSTRALIA. 
(Million Bushels.) 


















































Aprage, Year ended 30th November— 
Years 
Particulars, ended 
rs 1950. | 1951. 1952. | 1953. 1954. 
1939. 
Opening stocks Aalading flour. as 
wheat) tis 10.2 19.0 43.8 19.4 16.9 37.7 
Production fey wie .. | 164.7 | 218.2 | 184.2 | 159.7 | 195.2 | 198.0 
Total Available Supplies .. | 174.9 | 237.2 | 228.0 | 179.1 | 212.1 | 235.7 
Ex ports— 
Wheat at ss Se 75:0 85.9 | 45.6 | 60.7 38.5 
Flour as wheat (a) <a 30.6 41.7 | 36.1 | 41.4 | 27.9 
Breakfast foods and other uses .. (bd) 2.0 1.2 0.8 0.8 
Local Consum ption— 
Flour as wheat oe -. | 30.9 37-6 | 39.0 | 39.1 34-4 
Stock feed... a ie 9.3 27.4 | 23-9 | 18.4] 17.6 
Seed. . - | 14.6 10.5 10.3] 10.8 | 10.8 
Breakfast foods and other uses .. (d) 2.3 2.6 2.2 1.6 
Balance retained on farm ae 
seed) (c) 3-7 3-4 4-6 4.0 
Closing stocks (inetuding flour as 
wheat) Se 14.5 19.4 16.9 | 37-7 94.9 
Total Disposals .. .- | 174.9 | 240.8 | 230.5 | 179.0 | 215.7 | 230.5 


Excess (+) or Deficiency (—) of 
Dispesals in respect of Available 


Supplies (d) .. : sd oe +3.6 | +2.5 | —o.1 | +3.6} —5.2 
(a) Includes wheatmeal from July 1951, and sharps from July, 1954. (b) Included with flour 
(tocal consumption). (c) Included with stock feed. (d) Includes allowance for unrecorded 


movements in stocks, gain or loss in out-turn, etc. 


14. Exports of Wheat and Flour.—({Note: Statistics in this section relate to years 
ended 30th June.) (i) Quantities. The following table shows particulars of the 
exports of wheat and flour and total of both in terms of wheat for each of the years 
1949-50 to 1953-54 compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 
. For the sake of convenience, flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat, 1 ton of 
flour being taken as equal to 46.3 bushels of grain. Wheat and flour have been imported 
to tide over lean seasons on only two occasions since 1900: in 1902-3 the wheat harvest 
was a8 low as 12,378,000 bushels, and wheat and flour representing 12,468,000 bushels of 
wheat were imported, whilst an equivalent. of 7,279,000 bushels was imported in 1914-15 
to supplement the yield of 25 million bushels produced in that season. During the five 
years ended 1953-54 exports in terms of wheat averaged 102,580,000 bushels, compared 
with the average of 106,432,000 bushels for the five years ended 1938-39. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
| 


























: Quantity. Value. (£’000.) 
l 
| ~ ae 
Flour. ‘ 
Year. \ : ' 
Wheat. Pee Wheat. | Flour. Total 
As Flour. ' H 
~ —s *000 | ~Tons. 000 | ' : eo 
bushels. | (2,000 !b.)} bushels. } bushels. | 
Average, 1934-35 
to 1938-39 —.- |_ 76,473 |b 647,073 | 29,959 |106,432 | 14,813 |(6)5,058 | 19,871 
1949-50... .. | 78,426 | 775,499 | 35,906 |114,332 | 62,173 | 26,482 | 88,655 
1950-51.. -» | 86,782 | 886,533 | 41,046 |127,828 | 74,151 | 33,022 | 107,173 
1951-52... .. | 62,921 | 791,470 | 36,645 | 99,566 | 55,287 | 33,107 | 88,304 
1952-53... ++ } 59,508 | 871,096 | 40,331 | 99,839 | 51,970 | 37,471 | 89,441 
1953-54: + «+ 1 36,058 | 761,917 | 35,276 | 71,334 | 30,957 | 29,726 | 60,683 








(a) One ton (2,000 Ib.) of flour is taken to be equivalent to 46.3 bushels of wheat. (b) Excludes 
wheatmeal for baking. : 


(ii) Destination. (a) Wheat. The following table shows the exports of wheat to 
various countries for each of the five years ended 1953-54 and the average for the five 
years ended 1938-39. 


WHEAT: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
(°000 Bushels.) 








Average, 7 | | 
Country to which Exported. 1934°35 | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
1938-39 
United Kingdom .. -- | 455195 | 9,435 | 20,017 | 17,932 | 21,956 | 11,520 
India... oe z% 1,662 | 35,254 | 16,742 75372 | 10,767 7,038 
New Zealand ne a 1,537 5,756 4,863 9,649 5,808 15752 
Other British Countries ..| 7,863} 4,677 | 5,821 7,321 | 10,760 } 5,405 
Kgvpt .. 503 | 6,511 | 17,075 3,980 us - 
Germany, Federal Republic o ‘oF (a)235 a% 2,336 45734 2,847 1,888 
Italy 7 : 3.152 325 7,965 6,473 2,068 357 
Other Foreign Countries .. | 16.326 | 16,468 | 11,963 5,460 5,302 2,098 
: Total .: -» | 76,473 | 78,426 | 86,782 | 62,921 | 59,508 | 36,058 





(a) Pre-war Germany. 


(6) Flour. The following table shows the exports of flour to various countries for 
each of the five years ended 1953-54, and the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 


FLOUR: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 
(Tons of 2,000 Ib.) 











t 

Average, 1 
Country to which Exported. ees 1949-50. | 1950-51. ) 1951-52. | 1952~53- | 1953-54. 

1938-39 | 
United Kingdom wa < 142,912 35,236 {112,953 | 96,432 | 139,941 65,059 - 
Ceylon .. 3 -- | 16,915 | 131,348 | 190,674 | 187,734 | 261,845 | 222,479 
India. .. | 2,732 {188,358 | 54,609 | 83,142 | 79,921 | 19,880 
Malaya, Federation of -. | 63.309 | 78,372 | 79,930 | 60,030 | 65,074 | 70,829 
Singapore <4 (b) 21,399 | 58,339 | 52.238 | 66,691 | 64,382 
Other British Countries 109,609 |174,706 |120,173 | 88,195 | 92,122 | 97,257 
Egvpt.. .. | 24,284 | 53,759 | 12I,001 | 65,143 | 23,078 | 19,588 
Indonesia, Republic of ole are 4,472 | 62,890 | 62,322 | 90,774 | 133,406 
Other Foreign Countries... | 287,312 | 87,849 | 85,064 | 96,834 | 51,650 | 68,437 
Total ae «+ 1647,073 (775.499 | 886,533 .791.470 |871,096 } 761,917 





(a) Excludes wheatmeal for baking. (8) Included with Malaya, Federation of. 
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15. Stocks of Wheat and Flour.—Stocks of wheat and flour in terms of wheat held 
by each State at 30ih November in each year 1939 and 1950 to 1954 are shown in the 
following table. These data are based on stocks held at mills, sidings, ports and depote ar 
recorded by the Australian Wheat Board. 


WHEAT (INCLUDING FLOUR IN TERMS OF WHEAT) : STOCKS AT 30TH 














NOVEMBER (a) 
(Bushels.) 
oe 2s ; eoee a ee peat 
3oth November— N.S.W, Vic. Q'land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Australia. 
i aes 
1939 tie .» { 6,674,033 { 4,702,088 549,219 | 6,133,986 | 2,512,576 ! 240,728 | 20,812,630 
1950 ag «+ |¥6,875,191 |12,596,836 | 1,880,457 | 6,658,625 | 5,556,227 | 221,856 | 43,789,202 
1951 on «+ | 3,595-558 | 6,250,683 | 565,049 | 5,557,175 | 3,248,883 | 162,826 | 19,380,174 
1952 as -- | 5,880,929 } 4,432.261 5,000 } 4,253,930 | 2,107,632 187,226 | 16,866,978 
1953 sks ». | 9.887.570 [11.549.969 | 2,236.564 | 7.576.520 |} 6.307.443 187.731 | 37.745.797 


(a) One ton of flour is treated as equivalent to 46.3 bushels of wheat. 


1954 et ++ 126,457,427 |26:936944 2,486,847 115,413,380 j7349953 125,200 | 94,919,035 





16. Bulk Handling and Storage of Wheat in Australia.—{i) Description and Develop- 
ment of the Bulk Handling System. A detailed description of the bulk handling system 
including its advantages and disadvantages compared with other methods of handling 
appeared on pages 954-8 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


New South Wales, Victoria and Western Australia have operated bulk handling 
systems for a number of years, but until recently no efforts have been made to introduce 
such a system in the other States. 


Late in 1953 it became clear that Australia could not clear its stocks of wheat as 
quickly as in past years and in April, 1954 the Commonwealth Government arranged to 
finance the construction of additional storage space in New South Wales, Victoria and 
South Australia (Western Australia and Queensland were later included in the scheme). 
The Australian Wheat Board was authorized to control the expenditure of the money 
provided, amounting to £3} million. 


(ii) Bulk Handling and Storage in the States. Particulars of the operation of the 
bulk handling and storage system and projected extensions in the States concerned are 
set out below :— 


(a) New South Wales. At the end of 1954 there were 180 elevators operated by 
Government Grain Elevators and situated at the more important wheat receiving stations 
throughout the State as well as terminal elevators at Sydney and Newcastle. The 
storage capacity of the country elevators is 25,422,000 bushels. In 1953-54, 61 per 
cent. of the total crop was handled compared with 76 per cent. in 1952-53 and 48 per 
cent. in 1940-41. 


Additional storage capacity is being constructed at several country centres and the 
sub-terminals at Junee, Temora and Werris Creek are being enlarged to a total capacity 
of 4.5 million bushels each as part of the plan to meet the general shortage in etorage 
capacity. 

Temporary bulkheads have also been erected to meet shortages and in 1951-52.75 
of these were used. 


Further bulk handling facilities are in course of construction at Neweastle and 
numerous sidings in Northern and Western New South Wales. When completed these 
storages—which are being constructed with the State’s portion of the Commonwealth 
loan of £34m. mentioned above—will add a further 11,900,000 bushels to the total bulk 
storage available in N.S.W., but when they come into use a number of temporary bulk- 
heads will be dismantled. 
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(b) Victoria. The Victorian Grain Elevators Board operates 148 elevators with 
storage capacity of 17,034,000 bushels and a terminal elevator at Geelong with a capacity 
of 4,100,000 bushels. Storages for 18 million bushels, adjacent to the permanent terminal, 
have been constructed at Geelong. 

Tomporary measures for extending bulk handling facilities have been adopted and 
sub-terminals were constructed or acquired at Dunolly, Murtoa and Warracknabeal with 
a capacity of 22,000,000 bushels. Temporary bulkheads have also been used and in 
1952-53 and 1953-54 there were 86 in use with a total storage for 6,885,000 bushels. 

In 1953-54, 96 per cent. of the total crop was received in elevators, compared with 
g8 per cent. in 1952-53 and 24 per cent. in 1939-40. 


(c) Queensland. In 1952-53 a temporary silo was provided at Pinkenba and a 
number of concrete silos and temporary bulkheads have subsequently been erected at 
country centres. Plans to extend this programme include the provision of a permanent 
bulk terminal at Pinkenba. 


(d) South Australia. In 1951-52 a bulk terminal was erected by the Wheat Board 
at Ardrossan with a storage capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. Approximately 4,115,000 
bushels were handled in 1952-53. 

Additional storages are being constructed at Port Adelaide, Kadina, Gladstone and 
Cummins with a total capacity of 10,650,000 bushels. 


(e) Western Australia. The system of storage in Western Australia differs from that 
in the eastern States in that horizontal storages made of timber and galvanized iron are 
used. These are relatively cheap and may be moved from place to place as required. 
These storages are operated by the Co-operative Bulk Handling Ltd. which is controlled 
and managed by wheat growers. 

In 1953-54 there were 277 sidings equipped with bulk handling facilities and 
36,138,000 bushels, comprising the whole of the marketed wheat crop, were received. 

Extension of storage facilities in 1954-55 involved the erection of a storage for 
5 million bushels at Midland Junction, which is now completed. 


(f) Tasmania. Bulk handling of wheat has not been found necessary in this State 
but it is planned to erect installations at Hobart and Launceston to store wheat imported 
from the mainland. , 


17. World Area and Production of Wheat.—The details in the following table of 
the world area and production of wheat by principal countries and by continents have 
been compiled from official sources so far as they are available, but more particularly 
from the records published by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations, and the United States Office of Foreign Agricultura] Service. The harvests 
shown for countries in the Northern Hemisphere are those garnered during the period 
March to October whilst those for the Southern Hemisphere cover the period Toveniver 
to February following. 


WHEAT: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 








Area.(a) Production. Yield per Acre. 
sisi oe and Aver- 
OUNUTY. Average Average age 1954. 
1935-39.| 2953+ | 1954 (b) 1935-39.| 1953+ | 7954-(8) | ro35—| 7953-1 (By 
39. 














’000 "000 "000 "000 "000 
acres. | acres. | acres. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. { bus. | bus. | bus. 
North America— 








Canada . 25,595] 25,513} 24,267} 312,399} 613,962] 298,909] 12.2) 24.1] 12.3 
United States .. | 57,293! 67,661| 53,712| 758,629] 1,169,484) 969,781| 13.2) 17.3| 18.1 
Total{c) ae 84,170] 94,860; 79,850] 1,086,000] 1,809,000} 1,300,000} 12.9] 19.1] 16.3 





See next page for footnotes. 
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WHEAT: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE IN VARIOUS 




































COUNTRIES—continued. 
! Area.(a} ‘ Production. Yield per Acre. 
‘ é 
{ 
Continent and |[——— — : 
Country. ’ { Aver- 
Average ' Average age 1954. 
1935~39- 1953+ 1954-02) rog5-39, | 7953: | 1954-40) | 955 | 1953 | (B) 
; | 39. 
mea oa eas aoe al Gr Cp I ae 
"000 ‘ooo =| ‘ooo *000 *900 "000 bi 
acres. ; acres. | acres. | wii bushels. | bushels. | Dus. | Pus | bus 
Europe— 1 
France. . 12,560, 10,430 11,100, 286,505] 330.000, 388,220] 22.8] 31 6 35.0 
Italy Se 12,577. 12,100 12,100] 278,366} 332,800} 266,800] 22.1] 27 5) 22.0 
Spain .. be edie 10,606 10,66c,(d)157,986, 125,000/ 180,00c'd 14.0] 11.8 16.9 
| 
Total(e) 74,850, 73.400) 72,88c| 1,600,000] 1,725,000] 1,720,000 24.2) 23.6 
ae celts es a ee i a 
USSR... .. | 104,000; (f) ; (A) | 240,000 (f) i) Ol nM 
\ \ Ss es ee 
; ' 
Africa—Total(c) .. | 13,850! 16,950, 18,530] 143,000] 195,000] 220,000 rr.s} 17.9 
ele ie etal 
“Chin ©) iy ke i) |g 
na .. {(€) 49,000 (fy 3 ‘€) 750,000} (f) (f) 
Iodia .. a Ke) 25,460! 24,236 26,310} 262,100 275,590) = 293,9°¢ Il.3f 1.2 
Pakistan . {(e) 9,305 9,510, 10,650] 117,000} 105,000 337,500 Ir1.0] 12.9 
180, 





18.6} 11.4 





Turkey a 8,973 15,840 15,830) 135,690) 293,950 , 
t t 
i | 





























Total(c) .. | a1 41190) 133,430 140,750] 1,558,000] 1,790,000; 1,790,00c 12.7 

i 

——ee eo | b —— 

South America— | { 

Argentina ae 15,834) 12,345  13,500| 221,769] 227,800] 282,560! 20.9 
H 
Total(c) oe 20,490) 18,840, 20,010] 281,000] 330,000] 390,00 19.5 
Oceania— 

Australia a 13,128) 10,751 10,499} 169,744] 197,960) 166,610 15.9 
Total(e) os 13,349 10,865) 10,609] 176,873} 202,740] 171,210 . 18.7, 16.1 
World Total(c) | 424,900} 465,050] 464,630] 6,085,000] 7,380,000} 6,930,000} is. 14.9 
(a) Figures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. (b) Preliminary. (c) Totals 
(estimates) include allowances for any missing data for countries shown and for other producing countries 
not shown. (d) 1935 only. {e) Average of less than five years. (f) Not available. See 


footnote (c). 


18. Exports—Principal Countries—The following table shows the quantities of 
wheat exported from the chief exporting countries for the period 1934-38 and the years 
1952 and 1953 according to statistics recently published by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations, and the United States Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 


While Australia’s production of wheat averages about 3 per cent. of the world’s 
total, its exports account for a much higher proportion of the total quantities shipped. 
During the five years 1934-38 Australia’s share of world wheat exports was 16 per cent., 
but in 1953 the proportion fell to 10 per cent., although the actual quantity shipped 
was only 2 per cent. lower 
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WHEAT(a): EXPORTS, PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
Average, 1934-38. 1952. 1953. 
Exporting Country. Propor- Propor- 
Quantity. ee Quantity. ont Quantity. 
Total. Total. 
"000 % 7000 o% *000 

bushels. 2 bushels. bd bushels. 
Canada : 175,204, 27.6 395,619, 38.9 | 340,214) 
Argentina es +e | 322,740) 19.3 2,307; 9.2 93,753 
Australia . +» | 102,406) 16.1 83,120, 8.2 ,430 
United States of America 46,274 7.3 418,194) 41.0 276,238) 
U.S.S.R. (Russia) . aa 26,631] 4.2 1(b)42,254, 4-2 [(b)27,557 
France .. ae es 18,316} 2.9 14,565] 1.4 18,801 
All other or es | 143,993} 22.6 61,832) 6.1 118,681 

Total ee | 635,654] 100.0 |1,017,891} 100.0 975,674, 100.0 
World Production (c) (mil. bus.) 6,085 7,420 7:380 
Proportion of Australia’s Pro- % % % 
duction te World Pro- 
duction oe os 2.8 2.7 2.7 


(a) Includes flour expressed in 


terms of wheat. 


(5) Unofficial. 


(c) Average 1935-39. 


19. Imports—Principal Countries.—The principal importers of wheat, together with 
quantities imported, for the periods indicated, are shown in the following table :— 


WHEAT(a): IMPORTS, PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 

















Average, 1934-38. 1952. 1953. 
Importing Country. Propar: Prupor- Propur- 
Quantity.| Worf | Quantity.| Wmof | Quantity.| Hon of 
Total, Total. Total. 
000 ° *900 *000 
bushels. % bushels. % bushels. % 
United Kingdom .. ++ | 2087371 33.8 171,998| 17.2 175,073 18.7 
Brazil ss . 36,387] 5.9 46,491; 4.6 60,924, 6.5 
Italy va 26,043} 4.2 49,787, 5.0 43,041, 4.6 
Germany, Federal Republic o of (6) 25,606} (b) 4.1 79,332} 7-9 68,055] 7-3 
Netherlands 23 22,593) 3-7 31,562] 3.2 35,821, 3.8 
Japan... 11,552 1.9 61,515] 6.1 63,198} 6.8 
India and Pakistan | ss 1,826, 0.3 104,637} 10.5 107,352] II.5 
Egypt .. fe ee 588] out 33.429] 3-3 20,583] 2.2 
All other aa .. | 283,950] 46.0 422,508] 42.2 361,073] 38.6 
Total a6 ae 617,282] 190.0 {1,001,259! Tan a 935,120! 190 O 


(a) Includes flour expressed in terms of wheat. 


(6) Pre-war Germany. 
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§ 5. Oats. 


1. Area, Production and Yield per acre——Oats are usually next in importance to 
wheat amongst the grain crops cultivated in Australia, but while wheat grown for grain 
in 1953-54 accounted for 50.9 per cent., oats grown for grain represented only 10.1 
per cent. of the area of all crops. The area, production and yield per acre of oats for 
the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 and the averages for the ten-year pericds ended 1938-39 
and 1952-53 are shown in the following table :— 


OATS FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. |Austrafia. 





Area (’o00 AcREs). 


Avetage, 1929-30 


to 1938-39 _.. 229 478 5 282 369 30 ne 1,393 
1949-50 - 375 483 21 261 585 23 . 1,748 
1950~51 we 332 527 17 271 586 | 24 aed 1,757 
1951-52 oe 596 676 21 387 657 27 I 2,365 
1952-53 730 756 57 369 832 20 . 2,764 
Average, 1943-4 

to 1952-53 .- 51r 575 26 307 527 18 ar 1,964 
1953-54 $07 584 13 280 733 20 o 2,132 





Propuction (000 BuSsHELS).(a) 





Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39 .. 3,578 5,750 68 2,233 3,973 831 4] 16,437 
1940-50 . 7,016 8,718 338 3,464 7,268 $77 to | 27,392 
1950-51 o 3,994 9,034 221 3,534 7,914 429 2 25,128 
1951-52 . 9,395 11,151 263 51405 7.689 594 9 34,506 
1952-53 ns 12,326 12,599 1,303 6,666 10,440 286 3 43,623 
Average, 1943-44 

to 1952-53 .. 7,303 8,322 461 3,668 6,127 | 410 6 26,297 
1953-54 . 8,533 9,852 199 45322 9,590 | 461 5] 32,967 

Yre~p Per Acre (BUSHELS).(a) 
t 

Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39 .. 15.7 12.0 12.8 7.9 10.8 28.2 22.4 1.8 
1949-50 a 18.7 18.0 16.5 13.4 12.4 25.3 28.8 15-7 
1950-5! os 12.0 17.1 13.0 13.0 13.5 18.3 7.0 14. 
1951-52 os 15.8 16.5 12.6 14.0 11.7 22.4 15.4 14. 
1952-53 a 16.9 16.7 23.1 18.0 12.5 14.3 17.2 15.8 
Average, 1943~4 

to 1952-53 .- 14.3 16.5 18.1 12.0 11.6 22.5 13.4 14.5 
1953-54 . 16.8 16.9 14.8 15.4 13.1 22.9 18.6 15-4 


(a) 40 Ib. per bushel. 


A graph showing the area sown to oats appears on page 859. 


The principal oat-growing States are New South Wales, Victoria and Western 
Australia, which produce on the average more than 8o per cent. of the total quantity 
grown in Australia. South Australia also produces considerable quantities, but in 
Queensland and Tasmania the output is small. 


During the five seasons ending 1953-54 an average of 8.7 million bushels were ex- 
ported ; 2.2 million bushels were used in factories for oatmeal; and 6.2 milion bushela 
were used for seed purposes; leaving a balance of 15.3 million bushels for stock feed 
(principally unprocessed). 
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The largest yield per acre recorded for Australia in the ten years ended 1953-54 
was that of the season 1947-48, amounting to 19.3 bushels per acre, this being the highest 
yield since 1920-21. The smallest yield per acre for the same period was that recorded 
in the abnormally dry season 1944-45, namely 4.4 bushels which is the lowest ever 
recorded for Australia. 


2. Price of Oats.—The average wholesale price in the Melbourne market for oats of 
good milling quality in 1953-54 was 7s. 64d. per bushel. This represents an increase 
of 3.1 per cent. on the price in 1952-53 (78. 37d.) and an increase of 118.1 per cent. on the 
price in 1938-39 (38. 54d.). 


3- Value of Oat Crop.—tThe estimated gross value of the oat crop in each State for 
the 1953-54 season and the value per acre were as follows :— 


OATS: VALUE OF CROP, 1953-54. 








Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.; Tas, A.C.T. | Aust. 





Aggregate value £'000 3,946 3,609 84 3,572 2,925 207 2 12,345 
Value per acre -. | £7/14/9| £6/3/9| £6/4/3 201 #4) 2)%9/29/30 £10/6/3 aaa £5/15/6 





4. Imports and Exports.—The production of oats in Australia is sufficient to admit 
of a regular export trade. The quantities and values of oats exported from Australia 
during the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 
to 1938-39 are shown hereunder :-— 


OATS : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 





Average, / 
Particulars. 1934-35 to} 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
1938-39. 
Quantity "000 bus. 286 6,626 7;947 12,971 11,846 39275 
Value .. £000 36 2,394 3,529 8,001 4,851 1,219 








The quantity of oats imported into Australia is usually not very large, although in 
1945-46 imports exceeded exports by 802,000 bushels. Canada was the chicf supplier. 
The previous year when imports exceeded exports was 1927-28 (by 461,000 bushels), 
when New Zealand was the main supplier. In 1953-54 the principal countries of des- 
tination of the exports were the United Kingdom, Federal Republic of Germany, Singapore, 
Federation of Malaya, India and Ceylon. 


5. Oatmeal, etc.—The production of oatmeal amounted in 1953-54 to 40,010 tons 
equivalent to about 2,241,000 bushels of oats, or about 6.8 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction. 


6. World Production.—The world’s production of oats for the year 1954, excluding 
production in the U.S.S.R., according to preliminary details released by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, amounted to 2,745 million bushels, 
harvested from 91.7 million acres, representing an average yield of 29.9 bushels per acre. 
This compared with the production in the previous year of 2,673 million bushels from an 
area of 89.4 million acres also giving an average yield of 29.9 bushels peracre. The world’s 
average production, including that of the U.S.8.R., for the years 1934 to 1938 amounted 
to 3,588 million bushels from 143 million acres giving an average yield of 25.09 
bushels per acre. In comparison with the average return per acre for world production 
in 1954 that of Australia for the same period (15.4 bushels) appears very small. Yields 
in excess of 40 bushels per acre are not uncommon and some European countries record 
averages in excess of 50 bushels per acre. 
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§ 6. Maize. 


1. States Growing Maize-—Maize is grown for grain chiefly in Queensland and New 
South Wales, the area so cropped in these States during the 1953-54 season being 173,291 
acres, or 97 per cent. of the total for Australia. In all States except South Australia 
the crop is grown to a greater or lesser extent for green fodder, particularly in connexion 
with the dairying industry. 


2. Area, Production and Yield per Acre.—Although maize for grain is grown exten- 
sively in other countries, the area sown to maize for grain in Australia has averaged only 
214,636 acres during the ten years ended 1952-53. Compared with the previous year, the 
area in 1953-54 increased by 4,915 acres but was considerably less than the comparatively 
large areas of 414,914 and 400,544 acres sown in 1910-11 and 1927-28 respectively. 


There has been a considerable increase in recent years in the growing of maize from 
hybrid strains of seed. Varieties have been developed which are capable of producing 
yields per acre considerably in excess of the older open pollinated types. The expansion 
in areas sown to hybrid maize necessitates a parallel development in the specialized 
industry of growing hybrid strains of seed. 


The area, production and yield per acre of maize for grain in each State for 
the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 
and 1952-53 are given in the following table. Separate details for hybrid and other 
varieties are shown for New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland for 1953-54. 


MAIZE FOR GRAIN : AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE. 


Season. | N.S.W. | vietort 


Q’land. | S. Aust. 








Ww. Aut. | Tas. | AC.T, | Aust. 





AREA (ACRES). 


Average, 1929-30 





























to 1938-39 ~. | 114,881 18,413 | 161,380 12 15 ot 7 294,708 
1949-50 . 72,872 5,136 | 115,550 . 20 10 3 | 193,59 
1950-51 lise 52,674 4,089 | 112,467 a 107 2 aa 169,339 
1951-52 os 54,216 4,115 | 111,181 os 8 18 2 169,540 
1952-53 60,647 5,175 | 108,230 | 13 9 + 174,074 
Average, 1943-4 

to 1952-53... 80,501 §,900 | 128,155 a 69 10 1 214,636 
Rr ybrid. 8 88 

ybri . 31,951 4523 33,854 
Other i 26,605 1,375 | 80,851 ar 64 178,989 
Propuction (’000 BUSHELS).(a) 
i | i 
Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39 3,072 | 631 3,525 oe ie 7,228 
1949-50 oo 2,408 194 3,393 . 1 5,996 
1950-51 ore 1,512 187 3,029 oe I oe 4,72 
1951-52 oe 1,410 168 2,439 oo ee x | 4,01 
1952-53 o 2,113 | 204 2,650 | ove a | 4,967 
Average, 1943-44 ; : 

to 1952-53 - 2,255 } 232 3,162 ! I | 5,650 
1953-54— | 

Hybrid on 1,100 243 1,024 “i oF 

Other is 638 55 2,017 sks ‘ = | 5,079 

( » 
YreLD Per Acre (BUsHELS).(a) 
Averagt, 1929-30 | | 

to 1933-39 26.7 ; 34 3 21.8 29.8 | 10.0 de 8.5 24.5 
1949-50 . 33-14 37 8 29.4 es 22.1 20.5 10.0 31.0 
1950-51 & 28.7 45-7 26.9 | 14.3 12.5 be 27.9 
1951-52 26.0 | 40.8 21.9 a} 13.9 34.8 3.0 23.7 
1952-53 és 34.8 39-3 24.5 wes Ot 22.6 12.0 na 28.5 
Average, 1943-44 | 

to 1952-53. 28.0 39-3 24.7 10.9 15.1 9.6 26.3 
1998 did | 

vbric a a4 37:3 ons } 12.9 29.6 Bs 28.4 


Other a 24. | 40. 


(a) 56 Ib. per bushel. 
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The average yield for Australia for the ten-year period was 26.3 bushels per acre. 
Among principal producing countries the United States of America during 1954 
averaged 37.1 bushels per acre and Italy 34.5 bushels. 


3. Price of Maize.—The average wholesale price of maize in the Melbourne market 
in 1953-54 was 178. 33d. per bushel compared with 20s. 84d. in 1952-53. In 1938-39 
the comparable price for maize of similar quality was 5s. 24d. 





4. Value of Crop.—The estimated gross value of the crop in each State for the 
1953-54 season and the value per acre were as follows :— 


MAIZE FOR GRAIN: VALUE OF CROP, 1953-54. 











Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |. Aust, Tas, Aust. 
Aggregate value .. £’o00 1,557 270 2,037 1 3 3,868 
Value per acre .. of seit £48/2/a1) £17/15/1 £28/12/5} £48/18/2| £21/12/2 





5. Exports of Maize and Maize Products.—Details of exports of maize for the five 
years ended 1953-54 compared with the average of the five years ended 1938-39 are 
shown below. 


MAIZE : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 








Average, 
Particulars. 1934-35 t0| 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
1938-39. 
Quantity 000 bus. 57 1,201 1,189 188 782 504 
Value £000 9 614 786 149 703 353 


In recent years only small quantities of maize have been imported. 


Exports of cornflour, which prior to the war were very small, increased considerably 
during the war years, the principal country of destination being New Zealand. In 
1953-54 1,242,463 lb., valued at £72,136, were exported, compared with an annual average 
of only 37,000 lb. during the five years ended 1938-39. It should be noted that these 
figures include some quantities of ‘‘ cornflour”? made from wheat. Imports of cornflour 
into Australia are negligible. 


6. World Production.—According to preliminary details released by the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, world production of maize, excluding 
that of the U.S.S.R., in the year 1954, amounted to 5,389 million bushels, harvested from 
216 million acres, giving an average yield per acre of 25.0 bushels. This compared with 
production in the previous year of 5,693 million bushels from 214 million acres, yielding 
an average per acre of 26.6 bushels. Production (including that of the U.S.S.R.) 
over the years 1934 to 1938 averaged 4,525 million bushels from 218 million acres, giving 
an average yield per acre of 21.0 bushels. 


The United States of America is the most important maize-producing country in the 
world and during the three years ended 1954 the area sown to maize in that country 
averaged 80.5 million acres or 38 per cent. of the world total. During the same period 
production averaged 3,145 million bushels or about 57 per cent. of the world total. These 
figures are not strictly comparable with those for other countries included in the above- 
mentioned world totals as the area, and an estimate of grain equivalent, of maize used as 
green fodder are included. In recent years maize grain actually harvested in the United 
States has amounted to about go per cent. of the total crop. 
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§ 7. Barley. 


1. Area, Production and Yield per Acre.—The area sown to barley for grain expanded 
considerably during the ten years preceding the 1939-45 War—from 383,000 acres in 
1930~31 to 836,000 acres in 1939-40. This increase was followed by a decline to 443,000 
acres in 1943-44, but the area sown has increased in succeeding years, and in 1953-54 
reached the record level of 1,803,000 acres. Victoria was originally the principal barley- 
growing State, but since 1913-14 its place has been taken by South Australia which 
accounted for 62 per cent. of the Australian acreage in 1953-54. Victoria was next in 
importance with 21 per cent., leaving a balance of about 17 per cent. distributed among 
the other States. The totals given here relate to the areas harvested for grain; small 
areas are sown for hay, but more considerable quantities are sown for green forage. These, 
however, are not included in this section. The area, production and yield per acre 
of barley for grain in the several States for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 and the averages 
for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1952-53 are shown in the following table :— 


BARLEY FOR GRAIN: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Q’land, 








S. Aust. |. aust Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust. 





AREA (’000 ACRES). 




















Average, 1929-30 | 
to 1938-39 =e Ir 107 8 331 31 7 495 
1949-50 a 13 236 25 694 68 ' 4 1,040 
1950-51 ye 8 218 26 765 59 3 1,079 
1951-52 a IL 186 28 832 57 4 1,118 
1952-53 18 235 72 937 107 | 8 1,377 
Average, 1943-4 
to 1952-53... 20 172 25 605 69 6 897 
1953-54— : 
Malting (2-Row) 22 344 48 1,026 33! 9 1,482 
Other (6-Row) 10 31 8 96 176 5 321 
Total aa 32 375 56 1,122 209 9 1,803 
Propvuction (’0oo0 BussELs).(@) 
Average, 1929-30 | | 
to 1938-39 -- 173 1,976 132 | 5,714 371 | 186 I 8,553 
1949-50 as 265 4,876 578 , 12,725 968 132 oa 19,543 
1950~51 os 129 4,510 489 | 16,727 925 gI ye 22,871 
1951~52 oo 167 3,620 450 16,826 695 150 I 21,909 
1952~53 . 341 45734 2,109 | 25,902 1,742 217 35,045 
Average, 1943-4 
to 1952-53 -- 285 3,037 584! 12,388 885 154 11 17,334 
1953~54— i 
rectal ae sel 455 7,360 988 ! 26,433 406 281 35,923 
Other (6-Row) 225 572 151 | 2,059 2,327 15 51349 
Total... 680 7,932 1,139 | 28,492 2,733 296 41,272 
' 
YretpD PER Aors (BusHELS).(a) 
Average, 1929-30 
to 1938-39 e- 16.6 18.4 16.7 17.3 11.9 25.2 18.9 17.8 
1949-50 oo 20.6 20.7 23.1 18.3 14.2 30.1 : 18.8 
1950 -5I oe 15.6 20.8 18.7 21.9 15.6 27.8 : 21.2 
1951~52 om 15.0 19.4 16.0 , 20.2 12.3 35.3 26.1 19.6 
1952~53 e 19.4 20.2 29.31 27.6 16.3 27.0 25.5 
Average, 1943-44 
to 1952-53 «- 14.5 17.7 23.0 20.5 12.9 27.0 13.8 19.3 
1953~54— 
Malting (2-Row) 21.2 21.4 20.6 , 25.7 12.4 31.4 24.2 
Other (6-Row) 21.9 18.9 18.7 21.6 13.2 31.0 16.7 
Total eis 21.4 21.2 20.3 25.4 13.1 31.4 22.9 











(@) 50 Ib. per bushel. 


Taking Australia as a whole, about 82 per cent. of the area of barley for grain in 
1953-54 was sown with malting or 2-row barley while the remainder consisted of 6-row, 
or feed, varieties. The proportion, however, varied considerably in the several States. 
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The consumption of barley during the season 1953-54 was as follows :—malt works, 
7,118,000 bushels; flour and other grain mills, 297,000 bushels; distilleries, 63,000 
bushels ; exports, 28,216,000 bushels ; leaving a balance of 5,927,000 bushels for feed, 
seed and other purposes. 

The following table sets out the acreage and production of malting and other barley 
in Australia during the seasons 1949-50 to 1953-54 and the averages for the ten-year 
periods ended 1938-39 and 1952-53. 


BARLEY, MALTING AND OTHER: AREA AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 














Area. Production. Yield ner Acre. 
(‘ooo Acres.) (‘ooo Bushels.) (Bushels.) 
Season. } 
Malting | Other Malting| Other Malting | Other 
(2-row). | (6-row).| Tt) | (2 cow). | (6-row). | TO! | (2-row). | (6row). | Total. 
Average, 1929-30 
to 1938-39 .. 428 67 495 7,480 1,073 | 8,553 17.5 16.0 17.3 
1949-50 4 927 113 1,040 | 17.569 1,974 | 19,543 18.9 17.5 18.8 
1950-51 ais 963 116 1,079 | 20.811 2,060 | 22,871 21.6 17.8 21.2 
1951-52 on 965 153 1,118 | 19,477 2,432 | 21,909 20.2 15.9 19.6 
1952-53 on 1,123 254 1,377 | 29.633] 5.412 | 35,045 26.4 21.3 25.5 
Averaze 1943-4 
to 1952-53 .. 774 123 897 | 15,308 2,026 |} 17,334 19.8 16.5 19.3 
1953-54 ‘ 1,482 32r 1,803 | 35,923 | 5,349 | 41,272 24.2 16.7 22.9 





During the last ten-year period shown the average area of barley of the malting, 
or 2-row, class was more than six times the corresponding figure for barley of the 6-row, 
or feed, class. The yield per acre for malting barley was 20 per cent. higher than that 
for 6-row barley. 


2. Australian Barley Board.—Following the outbreak of war in 1939, the Australian 
Barley Board, representative of the industry, was formed, and the Commonwealth 
Government acceded to its request to acquire the entire 1939-40 barley crop, which was 
placed under the control of the Board. A pool was established from which proceeds were 
distributed with appropriate margins for different grades of barley. 

The Board was responsible for the marketing and storage of barley, and, like the 
Australian Wheat Board, appointed licensed receivers to receive grain on its behalf and 
to act as agents for all local and oversea sales. 

Following the decision of the Commonwealth Government not to acquire barley in 
the smaller producing States after 1941-42, the Governments of Western Australia and 
Queensland established State Barley Boards to control marketing in these States. 

The Commonwealth Government did not acquire barley after the 1947-48 crop, and 
the Victorian and South Australian Governments formed a joint board under the same 
name as the former Commonwealth board to market the 1948-49 and subsequent crops 
of the two States. Details of these acquisitions are shown in the table below. 


AUSTRALIAN BARLEY BOARD: BARLEY ACQUIRED, SOLD, ETC., 














Total 
Advances made yr, 

Pool. Guan ee per ai on Pasenante 
quired. old.(a) Pia ies to Growers 

freight. 

"000 *000 
bushels. bushels. 8. d. 7 

No. ro (1948-49 Crop) ae ts 13,986 14,087 |(b) 7 11.9 533779137 
1» I1(1949-50 4, ) .. ws 16,250 16,336 |(b) 10 2.2 71905 ,902 
» I2(1950-51  ,, ) ae re 19,976 20,152 |(b) 11 2.488) 10,721,180 
» 13 (1951-52 4, ) we a 19,340 19,488 15 8.28 | 14,563,936 
x» 14 (1952-53 5). + 29,087 29,103 16 2.01 | 21,359,168 
» 15 (1953-54 5, ) : = 34,430 34,586 10 4.101] 15,417,374 
(a) Includes surplus fn out-turn. (6) Paid to growers in the northern part of South Australfa. 


Growers in the south-east of South Australia and Victoria received an additional 2d. per bushel. 


3. Prices—The average wholesale price for 2-row English malting barley in the 
Melbourne market during 1953-54 was 158. 7d. compared with 15s. 3d. in 1952-53 and 
38. 53d. in 1938-39. 
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4. Value of Barley Crop.—The estimated gross value of the barley crop in each 
State for the 1953-54 season and the value per acre are shown in the following table :— 


BARLEY FOR GRAIN : VALUE OF CROP, 1953-54. 





' 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. 











‘ —s 
S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Australia. 
H : 
Aggregate value .. £’000 443 4,164 530 t 14,402 1,266 | 206 | 21,018 
Value per acre .. as esaaches £1t/2/4) £9/8/11; £12/16/9, sis iat Les £r1/13/t 
' 
! 





5. Exports—Australian exports of barley during the five years ended 1953-54 
averaged 16,832,000 bushels, South Australia being the principal exporting State and 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands and Japan the principal countries to which barley 
was shipped. Particulars of Australian exports for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 together 
with the average for the five years ended 1938-39 are shown in the following table :— 


BARLEY: EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 














Average, | 
Particulars. 1934-35 to} 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
: 1938-39. = oa wo . 
Quantity *o00 bus. 3,279 10,703 12,208 12,062 | 22,239 26,9049 
Value .. £000 483 6,433 9,053 11,154 | 19,245 14,870 








Imports of barley in recent years have been negligible. 

In addition to exports of barley grain, there is also an export of Australian pearl 
and Scotch barley, the total for 1953-54 amounting to 452,746 lb., valued at £16,487, 
consigned mainly to Ceylon. 


6. Malt.—{i) Production. Details of the quantity of grain used and the production 
of barley malt are given in the following table:-— 


BARLEY MALT: GRAIN USED AND MALT PRODUCED, AUSTRALIA. 


Particulars. 1938-39. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 


Grain used ’ooo bus. 39730 59294 5,543 6,063 | . 6,505 
Malt produced 
*ooo bus. (a) 3,621 5,438 51550 6,073 6,620 








(a) 40 Ib. per bushel, 


(ii) Imports and Exports. The production of malt in Australia was sufficient to meet 
local requirements and to provide a margin for export until 1947-48 but from 1948-49 
to 1951-52 imports exceeded exports by an increasing quantity, the net imports reaching 
266,000 bushels in 1951-52. In 1952~53, there was a small net export amounting to 
4,000 bushels valued at £7,000 and in 1953-54 this increased to 140,124 bushels valued 
at £177,415. 


7. World Production.—In comparison with the barley production of other countries, 
that of Australia is extremely small. The main producers in 1954 were Canada and the 
United States of America. China is also normally a major producer, but details for 1954 
are not yet available. Australian production in that year was only a little more than 
one per cent. of the world total. 

According to preliminary results compiled by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, world production of barley in the year 1954, excluding that of the 
U.S.S.R., amounted to 2,434 million bushels harvested from 108 .5 million acres, equivalent 
to a yield per acre of 22.4 bushels. This compared with the production of 2,430 million 
bushels in the previous year from 103 million acres, giving a yield per acre of 23.6 bushels. 
Production, including that of the U.S.S.R., over the years 1934-38 averaged 2,273 
million bushels from 114.6 million acres, representing an average yield of 19.8 bushels 


per acre. 
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§ 8. Rice. 


Rice-growing is confined almost entirely to Asia although limited quantities are 
grown in other countries. In Australia, rice was first cultivated at the Yanco Experi- 
mental Farm in New South Wales, but it was not grown commercially until 1924-25 when 
16,240 bushels were produced from 153 acres. Favoured by high average yields and 
protected by tariff, rice culture made rapid progress in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area until local requirements were met and a small surplus became available for export. 
The area sown is controlled, being limited by the quantity of water available. 

The area sown reached a maximum in 1943-44 when 40,690 acres yielded 4,015,000 
bushels. The highest production was recorded in 1950-51 when the yield was 4,117,600 
bushels. ; 

The bulk of Australia’s exports of rice, which had gone to the United Kingdom in 
years prior to 1938-39, is shipped now to islands in the South-East Asia area, 

Details relating to area, production and trade for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54, 
compared with the averages for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39, are shown in the following 
table :— 

RICE: AREA, PRODUCTION AND TRADE, AUSTRALIA. (a) 






















7 Production Imports. Exports. 
sas (Paddy Rice). | Average 
din 3 Yield 
Season. BS | Area. (Paddy) 
Growing per Up- ei ; Un- c 4 
me an Gross acre. | cleaned. | ©2€4- | oraaned, | Cleaned. 
(c) 
“one + 
Acres, | Burhels.| £’o0o. | Bushels, | Centals. | Centals. | Centals. | Centals. 
Average, 1934-35 (c) (a) 
to 1938-39 .. |te) 313 | 22,823 | 2,274 450 99.7 |] 2,124 | 38.272 | 9,357 | 271,853 
1949-50 + 444 | 37.540 35783 1,653 | 100.8 . 6,685 225 | $97,759 
1950-51 a 462 | 36,945 4,118 2,171 YII.§ 1 63 | 2,065 | 657,267 
1951-52 ae 452 | 35,664 3,048 2,108 85.5 3 18 4,140 } 559,395 
1952-53 mie 496 } 34,519 3,964 3,338 114.8 136 2,223 2,126 | 532,828 
1953-54 a 530 | 28.ar0 4.¢60 3.107 104 6 (f) (f) 18,758 } 775,489 
(2) Rice-growing in Australia has been practically confined to New South Wales with very small 
acreages only being sown in Queensland in recent seasons. (b) 20 acres or more in area, 
(ce) Exchides the value of straw. (d) 42 tb. per bushel. (e) 1938-39 figure, previous years 
not collected. (1) Not available. 


§ 9. Sorghum for Grain. 


The growing of sorghum for grain on an extensive scale is a recent development in 
Australia. No details of the area and production of this cereal are available prior to 
1939-40, but the output was of little importance. The climatic conditions of Queensland 
and northern New South Wales are particularly suited for the growing of sorghum and 
the development so far has been restricted to these areas, but more particularly to 
Queensland which accounts for the greater portion of the area sown. The grain pro- 
duced is fed to livestock and is becoming an important source of supply for supplement- 
ing other coarse grains for the feeding of livestock. Other sorghums are grown in 
Australia mainly as green fodder, hay and silage (sweet sorghums and Sudan grass) and 
for the production of brush for broom manufacture (broom millet). Particulars of the 
area and production of sorghum grown for grain are given in the following table. 


GRAIN SORGHUM: AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE, AUSTRALIA. 











Area. Production.{a) Yield per Acre.(a) 

Season. ales en a as Le De Bae 
N.S.W. | Q’land.| Total. | N.S.W. | Q’land. ee N.S.W. | Q’land. —— 

(4) |__ Ln 

Acres, } Acres. | Acres. | Bushels.! Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels.| Bushels. bushels, 

1939-40 . (ce) 4,397 |(9)4,397 (e) 57.936.(d) 57,936) (¢) 13.2 (a) 13.2 
1949-50 . 3,575 | 99,362 | 102,037 67,809} 2,157,717] 2,225,526] 19.0 21.7 21.6 
1950-51 an 4,466 | 166,311 | 170,778 73,773} 3,683,286) 3,757,064] 16.5 22.2 22.0 
1951-52 + 7,101 | 169.558 {176,660 | 41,487] 2,651,799] 2,693,289, 5.8 15.6 15.3 
1952-53 as 4,982 | 190,619 | 195,601 88,905} 3,239,133} 3,328,038! 17.9 17.0 17.0 
1953-54 oa 7,053 | 181,819 | 188.872 129.063| 4.039.779) 4,168,842! 18.3 22.2 22.1 
a) 60 Ib. per bushel. (b) lucludes small areas sown and quantities produced in other States. 


(a) 
{c) Not avajlable, (d) Queensland only. 
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§ 10. Potatoes. 





1, Area, Production and Yield per Acre.—Victoria possesses particular advantages for 
the growing of potatoes, as the rainfall is generally satisfactory and the climate is 
unfavourable to the spread of Irish blight; consequently, the crop is widely grown. 
The principal areas of that State are the central highlands, and the south-western and 
Gippsland districts. Tasmania comes next in order of acreage sown, although the pro- 
duction exceeded that of Victoria in some of the war years. New South Wales occupies 
third place in acreage and production. The area for these three States accounted for 
79 per cent. of the total for Australia in 1953-54. 


The area sown, production and yield per acre of potatoes in each State suring 
the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 
1938-39 and 1952-53 are shown hereunder :— 


POTATOES : AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE. 



































Season. | nw. Vic. Qland. }8. Aust. | Wawa Tas. | AC.T, | Aust. 
Area (AoREs). 

Average, 1929-90 to 

1938-39 oo ++ | 19,199 | 54,658 | 11,039 {| 5,042 { 4.953 | 34,684 30 { 129,605 
1949-50 fe Pe 23.369 | §0,651 11,624 7,245 6,895 34,110 108 134,002 
1950-51 ai eae 18,374 | 52,482 10,783 6,969 6,780 31,581 142 127,U1T 
1051~52 ae ans 19,034 ] 42,108 | 11,465 6,971 6.885 | 31.514 168 | 118,145 
1952-53 ats ae 18,119 | $2,851 11.641 9,232 8,079 355347 127 135,395 
Average, 1943-44 to : 

1952-53 ie =» | 22,794 { 57,635 | 12,589 | 7,904 2:779 | 441632 132 | 153,465 
1953-54. ie a 16,513 | 52,745 9.382 7,023 8,068 34,524 r12 128,367 

Propucrion (Tons), 

Avera."¢, 1929-30 = to. 

193°-39 ob +s | 44,122 | 150,238 | 18,10 | 20,202 | 23,410 | 94.500 63 | 350,635 
1949-50 . .. | 69,395 | 167,881 | 30,681 | 40,984 | 39,459 | 122,000 637 | 471,037 
1950-51 ee +e 43,102 | 139.391 | 24,725 | 35.935 | 43,887 | 224,c00 660 | 411,720 
1951-52 ate «» | §2,020 | 178.399 | 23.001 | 43.898 | 49.930 } 150.500 1,017 | 508.765 
1952-53 a a 51,132 | 133,148 | 35,051 | 43,880 | 52,759 | 114,500 663 | 431,133 
Avefage, 1943-44 : 

1952-53 oe -. | 61,176 | 194,693 | 30,083 | 39,641 | 43,162 | 175,534 733 | 545,022 
1953-54 we .. | $8,046 | 213,714 | 32,628 | 45,044 } 53,708 | 144,300 514 | 547,954 
YreLcp Per Acre (Tons), 

| 

Average, 1929-30 — to : | | 

1938-39 ee os 2.30 | 2.75 1.64 2.50: 4-73 | 2.72 2.09 ! 2.71 
1949-50 2.97 ° 3.31 2.64 5-66 5.72 | 3.58 5-00 | 3.52 
1950-51 2.35 2.66 2.29 5.16 6.47 3-93 4-65 ' 3.24 
1951-52 2.73 4.24 2.88 6.20 7.25 | 4.78 6.05 ; 4-31 
1952-§3 ee ae 2.82 2.52 3-01 ' 4.75 6.53 | 3-24 5.22 3.18 
Average, 1943-44 to} - ‘ | ' 

1952-53 : on 2.68 3-38} 4-39, 3.02 $-35 5 3-93; 5.55 3.38 
1953-54 3-52 4-05 3-48 ' 6. 4r 6.66! 4.18 4.59 4.27 

: i 





After the outbreak of war in the Pacific in December, 1941, the area sown to 
potatoes increased rapidly and reached a maximum of 241,803 acres in 1944-45. Areas 
sown in subsequent seasons were considerably less, however, and showed a general 
decline to the figure for the 1953-54 season, 128,367 acres. 


Compared with the yield per acre obtained in other countries, that returned for 
Australia is low; the production in New Zealand, for example, in 1953-54 averaged | 
7.20 tons per acre from an area of about 22,000 acres, as compared with a record yield 
of 4.31 tons per acre in Australia in 1951-52, and 4.27 tons per acre in 1953-54. 

4032/55.—27 
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2. Gross Value of Potato Crop.—The estimated gross value of the potato crop of each 
State for the 1953-54 season and the value per acre are shown in the following table. 


POTATOES : VALUE OF CROP, 1953-54. 











Particulars. N.S.W, Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. Aust. 
Aggregate value £’000 ¥,99C 4,087 1,142 1,303 1,595 1,940 18 12,075 
Value per acre .. [Er2x/10/6| £77/9/o|S121/14/5|€185/10/3{£197/ 13/1 1/£56/3/1c|£157/7/2 | £94/1/3 








3. Consumption.—The annual consumption of potatoes in Australia during each 
of the three years 1951-52 to 1953-54 amounted to 412,900 tons, 376,100 tons and 
485,400 tons respectively, or 108.3 lb., 96.4 Ib. and 122.2 Ib. respectively per head of 
population. These figures exclude the quantities used for seed, which averaged about 
60,000 tons annually over this period. Consumption during the three years ended 
1938-39 averaged 318,500 tons (103.8 Ib. per head of population) excluding 37,000 tons 
for seed. New South Wales, Queensland and, in some seasons, South Australia do not 
produce the quantities necessary for their requirements and must import from Tasmania 
and Victoria which have a surplus. 


4. Marketing —Commonwealth control of potato marketing under war-time legisla- 
tion ceased at the end of 1948 with the completion of sales of the 1947-48 crop. 

Potato Marketing Boards were subsequently established in all States under separate 
State legislation. Boards now operate in five States only as the tenure of the Queensland 
Board was not continued when its term expired in March, 1954. 


5. Exports.—Prior to the 1939-45 War, small quantities of potatoes were exported, 
principally to the Pacific Islands and Papua. Since the war the export trade has ex- 
panded considerably reaching a peak in 1952-53 but declining in 1953-54. Details 
showing exports for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 and the annual average for the period 
1934-35 to 1938-39 are given in the following table :— 


POTATOES : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 








: Average, 
Particulars. 1934-35 to | 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
1938-39. 
Quantity .. tons 1,884 15,183 6,231 12,468 37,570 4,010 
Value ar £’000 17 341 Igo 437 1,237 155 





Imports of potatoes are negligible. 


§ 11. Onions. 


1. Area, Production and Yield per acre.—Australia’s supply of onions comes chiefly 
from Victoria, which accounted for 50.0 per cent. of the total area and 49.8 per cent. of the 
quantity produced in 1953-54. Queensland came next with 34.3 per cent. of the area 
and 26.1 per cent. of the production, leaving a balance of 15.7 per cent. of area and 
24.1 per-cent. of production distributed among the remaining four States. The Victorian 
erop consists almost entirely of brown onions of good keeping qualities, and the bulk 
of the crop is grown in a small section of the Western Division of the State, where soil 
conditions have been found to be particularly suitable for onion-growing on a commercial 
scale. Details of the area, production and yield per acre are given in the following 
table for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 together with averages for the ten-year periods 
ended 1938-39 and 1952-53. 
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ONIONS : AREA, PRODUCTION AND AVERAGE YIELD. 








if 
Season. | N.S.W. | Vie. Q'land. | 8. aut, |w.snst | Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust. 
Agea (AcRES). 
Average,1gz29-30to;.. =) +#+=+| +#+| > ~~ FO | | | 
1938-39 a 124 | 6,159 | 840 | 450 | 109 | 5 3 | 7,60 
1 
1949-50 .. | 225} 4,003 | 2,371 | 435} 37% 28 3 | 7,526 
1950-51 .. . 4 ar | 4,148 2,399 | 506 | 379 19 5 | 7,667 
1951-52 .. | gor | 4,745 | 2,527! 620] 334 50 5 | 8,682 
1952-53 . va 363 | 3,866 | 2,813 | 552 414 49 9 | 8,066 
Average, To43—44 | to | 
eis 496 | 5,781 | 2,341 556 | 406 39 6 | 9,625 
1953-54 - “ 270 | 3,641 | 2,497 1 471) 375 18 1953-54 -- «+ | 270} 3,641 | 2.4971 47t) 3751 817 IL 7,279 


Propuction (Tons). 


) 
a ee ee ee Oye ae) oe cage oo 
| 
354 [35.431 | 2,548 | 3.414 814! 20 II } 42,592 


1938-39 
1949-50 .. 770 | 25,436 pipes 4,607 | 3,611 | 130 22 (47,713 
1950-51 .. 539 118,182 | 7,256 | 5,242 | 4,033 89 26 135,367 
1951-52 .. 1,937 |31,150 | 9,691 | 6,302 - 3855 243 38 | 53,216 
1952-53 I,17I }23,690 |11,542 | 5,500 | 5,409 | 106 55 |47:563 
Average, 1043-44 t to H 

es 1,783 | 34,354 | 9,937 | 5,223 | 3,644 154 30 | 55,125 
1953-54 - 1,325 | 22,783 |11,957 | 4,975 | 4,626 87 14 | 45,767 





YryELD PER AckE (Tons). 





sab 1a20- 30 to 
Average, ao29 ae! to i 
| 


1938-39 2.85 | 5-75] 3-03 | 7-59] 7-47| 4-00] 3.67] 5.54 
1949-50 .. 3.42 | 6.21 5.54 | 10.59 | 9.73} 4.64] 7.33 | 6.34 
1950-51 .. 2.55} 4.38 | 3.02 | 10.36 | 10.64 | 4.68 | 5.20] 4.61 
1951-52 . 4.83 | 6.56 | 3.83 | 10.16 | 11.54 | 4.86] 7.60] 6.13 
1952-53 3.23 | 6.13 |] 4.10] 9.96 | 13.07 | 4.00} 6.11 5.90 
Average, 1943-44 to 

1952-53 +1 3-59] 5.94] 4.24] 9.39] 8.98) 3.95 | 5.00] 5.73 
1953-54 -- +» | 4.91 | 6.26] 4.79 | 10.56 | 12.34 | 4.83 | 2.00] 6.29 


2. Gross Value of Onion Crop.—The estimated gross value of the onion crop and the 
value per acre are shown in the following table for the 1953-54 season:— 


ONIONS : VALUE OF CROP, 1953-54. 


| 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’Isnd. = &. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T, Aust. 








Aggregate value £’000 62 769 508 174 145 3 I 1,662 
Value per acre sis £228/16/4 £21 1/4/3 £203/11/2 eaphita/ a tae 7 forte £169/8/11 £9a/s/9fe28/s/9 


3. Consumption.—The annual consumption of onions in Australia averaged 46,875 
tons or 12.1 Ib. per head of population during the three years ended 1953-54, compared 
with 40,600 tons or 13.2 lb. per head during the three years ended 1938-39. These 
figures exclude an estimated wastage which averaged 2,400 tona and 2,100 tons res- 
pectively. 


ra 
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4. Imports and Exports—Onions are the only root crop, other than potatoes, in which 
any considerable oversea trade is carried on by Australia. In 1953-54 exports amounted 
to 3,317 tons, valued at £120,860, and were shipped mainly to Singapore and Canada. 
The quantity of exports in 1952-53 was 8,283 tons, valued at £249,000. There were 
no imports in 1952-53 and 1953-54, but 2,397 tons were imported in 1951-42, principally 
from New Zealand. 

Details relating to fresh vegetables other than potatoes and onions are given in § 17. 


§ 12. Hay. 


i. General._{i) Area and Production. As already stated, the chief crop in Australia 
is wheat grown for grain. Up to and including 1946-47 hay was next in importance 
in area but in 1947-48 gave place to oats (for grain). In the following year, 1948-49, green 


fodder replaced hay as the third most important crop and hay hag since remained in 
fourth position. 


In 1953-54 the hay area represented 9.2 per cent. of the total area cropped. A 
graph showing the area sown to hay since 1860 appears on page 859. In most European 
countries the hay consists almost entirely of meadow and other grasses, but in Australia 
a very large proportion consists of oats, wheat and Incerne. The area, production and 
yield per acre of hay of all kinds in the several States during the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 
and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1952-53 are shown below :— 


HAY : AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE. 


Season. | xs.w. | Vie. | oan. S. Aust. 








Ww. Aust. Tas. | A.C.T. | Aust. 


AREA (ACRES). 











Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39 757,010 | 1,110,616} 67,850 } 541,265 | 432,217 83,118 2,338 | 2,994,414 
1949-50 +. | 339,091 | 606,525} 55,108 | 294,590 | 216,320 | 91,335 2,271 | 1,605,240 
1950-51 +. | 238,931 557-454} 44,934 | 260,856 | 176,a90 96,388 1,609 | 1,377,162 
1951-52 + | 334,007 | 640,418) 43,586 | 257,005 | 173,855 97,763 2,306 | 1,548,940 
1952-53 ++ | 387,823 752,932] 66,249 | 213,852 | 227,082 | 110,140 3.237 | 1,761,315 
Average, 1943-4. 

to 1952-53... | 472,703 | 718,675} 61,497 | 311,067 | 242,044 96,963 2,866 | 1,905,815 
1953-54 -- | 45%243 807,223] 70,451 | 262,006! 219,171 | 123,249 3,023 | 1,935,366 

: Propucrion (Tons). 

Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39 .. | 958,549 | 1,263,r27] 104,297 | 577,100 | 463,981 | 119,826 2,830 | 3,489,710 
1949-50 + | 496,081 | 1,000.855] 116,412 | 384.604 | 272,052 | 155,653 41332 | 2,429,989 
1950-51 oe 314,940 894.585} 101,319 | 362,162 | 226,703 160,722 2,509 } 2.062,940 
1951-52 ++ | 450,774 | 1,046,764] 79,763 | 379,978 | 211,629 | 172,286 3.655 | 2,344,849 
1952-53 -- | 578,651 | 1,245,217] 135,673 | 317,462 | 290,296 | 192,381 4,971 | 2,764,651 
Average, 1943-4. 

to 1952-53... | 579,366 | 1,026,067{ 116,890 { 387,865 | 276,691 155,560 3,863 | 2,546,302 
1953-54 -_| 638,702 | 1,360,662} 140,097 | 369,296 | 203,936 {_ 241,582 4,588 | 3,048,863 

YretpD Per Acre (Tons). 

Average, 1929-30 

to 1938-39 1.27 1.14 1.54 1.07 1.07 1.44 1.21 1.17 
1949-50 1.46 1.65 2.11 1.31 1.26 1.70 1.Qt 1.51 
1950-51 1.32 1.60 2.25 1.30 1.28 1.67 1.56 1.50 
1951-52 eis 1.35 1.63 1.83 1.48 1.22 1.76 1.58 1.51 
1952-53 oe 1.49 1,65 2.05 1.48 1.28 1.75 1.54 1.57 
Average, 1943-4. 

to 1952-53... 1.23 1.43 1.90 1.25 1.14 1.60 1.35 1.34 
1953-54 8 1.42 1,69 1.99 1.41 1.34 1.96 1.52 1.58 





Owing to various causes, particularly the variation in the relative prices of grain 
and hay and the favourableness or otherwise of the season for a grain crop, the area 
of hay is apt to fluctuate considerably. The area under hay in Australia during the season 
I915~1916, 3,597,771 acres, was the largest on record, whilst the average for the ten 
years ended 1952-53 Was 1,905,815 acres. 


(ii) Varieties Grown. Information regarding areas cut for hay is available for al} 
States, and details for 1953-54 are given in the following table. 
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HAY : AREA UNDER VARIOUS KINDS GROWN, 1953-54. 
(Acres.) 


} ! 

State. ; Wheaten. ,  Oaten. Lucerne. Other. | TotaL 
! 
i 








! 
i 
{ 


New South Wales _ ~~ ¥45,689 | 114,302 | 122,462 67,790 | 459,243 








Victoria 39,793 | 240,031 48,674 | 478,725 | 807,223 
Queensland Bs ee 6,279 , 3,868 | 51,626 8,678 | 70,451 
South Austrasia .. bs 62,458 118,529 | 12,451 68,568 | 262,006 
Western Australia -. | 37,536 | 115,305 ' 188 66,142 219,171 
Tasmania Paya 3,054 28,393 782 91,020 123,249 
Australian Capital Terri. ‘ 
tory .. eo 18 1,554 1,184 267 3,023 
Total ss we | 294,827 621,982 237,367 781,190 | 1,935,366 





For all States and the Australian Capital Territory combined the proportions of the 
areas sown to the principal kinds of hay in 1953-54 were 32 per cent. for oaten, 15 per 
cent. for wheaten, 12 per cent. for lucerne, and 41 per cent. for other hay. In that year, 
oaten hay predominated in the States of South Australia and Western Australia, wheaten 
in New South Wales, lucerne in Queensland, and meadow and grass in Victoria and 
Tasmania. 


2. Value of Hay Crop.—The following table shows the estimated gross value, and the 
value per acre, of the hay crop of the several States for the 1953-54 season :— 


HAY : VALUE OF CROP, 1953-54. 




















Particulars. N.S.W,. Vic. Q'land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.{ Tas. A.C.T. Aust. 
Aggregate value £'ooo. 8,877, 13,196 33,231 
Value per acre a8 $19/t4/4 86/6): 1 £38/6/10 fr ent s13/8/t0 e18/1278 Pevrys £17/3/5 


3. Farm Stocks of Hay.—Dctails of stocks of hay held on farms are now collected at 
the annual census of farm production. Particulars of stocks so held at 31st March in 
each year 1950 to 1954 are given in the table below. 


STOCKS OF HAY HELD ON FARMS. 
(Tons.) 


31st March—‘ N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. | Australia. 











1950 ..  680,498)1,014,747| T01,222, 341,888] 188,167} 116,549 2,530 2,445,601 
1951 -. , 608,416} 940,537} 102,487) 321,873! 154,094] 112,887 1,774 2,242,068 


1952 500,596|1,129,163] 29,766 418,734] 142,711] 129,893 2,702 2,353,505 
1953 ; 628,977|1,347,363] 97,492) 402,477; 186,523] 145,375 5.119 2,813,326 
1954 nF iis dae 106,794 pata as 785,549 Arig acta ey, 








4. Imports and Exports. -Under normal conditions, hay, whether whole or in the 
form of chaff, is somewhat bulky for oversea trade, and consequently does not figure 
largely amongst the imports and exports of Australia. During 1953-54 exports amounted 
to 2,955 tons, valued at £67,593. 


§ 13. Green Fodder. 


. Nature and Extent.—Considerable areas are devoted to the growing of green fodder, 
tidinly in connexion with the dairying industry. Consequently, green fodder ranks 
after wheat and oats (for grain) as the third most important crop, in area, grown in 
Australia. The areas recorded in respect of green fodder include areas of crops cut 
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for feeding to live-stock as green fodder, together with areas fed off to stock as green 
forage. Included with the latter are areas which may have been sown with the intention 
of harvesting for grain, but which, due to adverse seasonal conditions, showed no promise 
of producing grain or even hay and were fed off to live-stock. The principal crops cut 
for green fodder are oats, wheat and lucerne, whilesmall quantities of barley, sorghum, maize, 
rye and sugar-cane also are so used. In 1953-54 the area under green fodder (2,541,028 
acres) consisted of oats (1,494,316 acres), lucerne (263,935 acres), wheat (147,972 acres), 
sorghum (79,647 acres), maize (52,358 acres), barley (85,410 acres), rye (33,630 acres), 
sugar-cane (2,269 acres) and other crops (384,491 acres). Particulars concerning the 
area of green fodder in the several States during each of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 
are given in the following table, together with the average for the period of ten years 
ended in 1938-39. 
GREEN FODDER: AREA. 
(Acres.) 





Season. NSW. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. ACT. Aust. 





Average, 1929-30 to 


1938-39 482,989] (a) 347,804] 106,820} 189,332] 24,255 656 (a) 
1949-50 + -. | $84,541] 44,928] 581,811] 277,265} 550,690] 49,780] 2,249] 2,091,264 
1950-51 ma -. | §28,214] 41,279] 583,304] 340,727| 566,312] 57,331] 1,214) 2,118,381 
1951-52 - ars 672,633] 45.661] 604.190] 385,079} 636,728] 57,548 1,225! 2,403,064 
1952-53 ie oa 661,767| 40,303] 572,212] 285,857] 574,790; 60,142 1,108] 2,196,179 
1953-54 “3 ++ | 761,552] 56,210} 663,097] 365,301] 507,756] 60,127} 1,218] 2,415,261 








(a) Not available. 


2. Value of Green Fodder Crops.—The value of these crops is variously estimated 
in the several States, and the Australian total for the season 1953-54, excluding Western 
Australia, may be taken as approximately £7,720,000. 


§ 14. Sugar-cane. 


1, Area,—Sugar-cane growing appears to have commenced in Australia in or about 
1862, and is confined to New South Wales and Queensland. A brief outline of the 
development of the industry was included in earlier issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 38, page 985). The area of sugar-cane in Australia for the seasons 1949-50 tw 
1953-54 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1952-53 are shown 
in the following table. In 1953-54 the total area of sugar-cane (excluding areas cut 
for green fodder) was again a record at 481,602 acres, an increase of I1.0 per cent. over 
the previous record area of 433,894 acres in 1952-53. 


SUGAR-CANE : AREA.(a) 











(Acres.) 
New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
Area of| Area of Area of 
stand- stand- stand- 
Season. Ares over | Area Area over Area Area over Area 


crushed and | cut for 


gece entire crashed. and | cut for erushed.| _ 204 cut for | Total. 


newly- | plants. newly- | plants. 

















planted planted planted 

cane. cane. cane. 
Average, 
1929-30 to 
1938-39 .- | 9,106 | 9,023 140 | 229,327 | 75,409 | 9,368 | 238.433 | 84,432 | 9,508 | 332,373 
1949-50 =... | 8,517 | 8,081 297 | 272,812 | 97,878 | 10,639 | 281,329 | 105.959 | 10,936 | 398,224 
1950-51 +» | 8,207 | 7,334 236 | 263,666 | 106,903 | 10,976 | 271,873 | 114,037 [11.212 397,122 
1951-52... | 8,354 | 5,974 191 | 273,370 | 101,731 | 13,247 | 281.724 | 107,705 | 13,438 | 402.867 
1952-53 «. | 5,202 ) 8,582 277 | 274,757 | 131,724 | 13-353 | 279,959 | 140.305 | 13,630 | 433,894 
Average, 
1943-44 to 
1952-53 -- | 7,430 | 7,842 283 | 244,764 | 95,608 | 12,500 | 252,194 | 103,450 | 12,783 | 368,427 
1953-54 -. | 7,787 | 6,869 468 | 332,703 | 120,929 | 12,846 | 340,490 | 127,798 | 13,314 | 481,602 





(a) Excludes areas cut for green fodder. 
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2. Productive and Unproductive Cane.—The areas shown in the preceding table 
do not include the small acreage cut for green fodder, which in 1953-54 amounted to 
2,269 acres. The whole area planted is not cut for crushing during any one season, there 
being always a considerable amount of young and “ stand-over ” cane as well as a small 
quantity required for plants. Thus the season in which the highest acreage is recorded 
may not show the greatest area of productive cane cut for crushing although this was 
not the case in 1953-54 when both area and production were at record levels. 


3. Production of Cane and Sugar.—For Queensland, statistics of the production of 
sugar-cane are not available for seasons prior to 1897-98. In that season the total for 
Australia was 1,073,883 tons, as against the record production of 9,014,312 tons in the 
1953-54 season. Prior to 1953~54 the previous record production was 7,051,555 tons in 
1950-51. 

The average production of cane during the ten seasons ended 1952-53 was 5,435,120 
tons, and of raw sugar 751,236 tons. Particulars of the total production of cane and 
sugar for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 and the averages for the ten-year periods ended 
1938-39 and 1952-53 are as follows. 


SUGAR-CANE : PRODUCTION OF CANE AND SUGAR. 




















dem . (Tons.) 
New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
Season. ie : Set et = 
Cane. Sugar.(@) Cane. Sugar.(a) Cane. Sugar.(a) 
Average, 1929-30 t * ae : 

1938-39 .. -- | 241,402 | 30,317 |4,461,988 | 626,789 [4,703,390 | 657,106 
1949-50. ++ | 330,738 40,706 16,518,042 | 896,413 |6,848,780 | 937,119 
1950-5I_ + | 359.849 | 41,258 |6,691,706 | 879,844 |7,051.555 | 921,102 
1951-52. .+ | 321,388 41,060 {5,005,172 | 704,341 {5,326,560 | 745,401 
1952-53 ss -. | 125,714 14,272 }6,841,536 | 934,614 6,967,250 | 948,886 
Average, 1943-44 to ° 

1952-53 -- + | 264,502 32,871 |5,170,618 | 718,365 5,435,120 | 751,236 


1953-54 - _++ | 263,249 | 34,004 18,751,063 |1,220,383 9,014,312 |1,254,387 
(a) Raw sugar at 94 net titre. 


The production of raw sugar in Australia in 1953-54 amounted to 1,254,387 tons 
manufactured from 9,014,312 tons of cane, compared with the previous record pro- 
duction of 948,886 tons in 1952-53. 

Official annual data are not available regarding the tota] number of persons engaged 
in the sugar industry in New South Wales and Queensland other than the number of 
separate holdings of 5 acres or more growing cane (7,033 in 1953-54). 

According to data obtained from the population census of 30th June, 1954, the 
number of persons engaged in the sugar-cane industry in New South Wales and Queensland 
comprised 20,185 males and 431 females, a total of 20,616 persons, of whom 4,245 were 
employers and 5,118 were self-employed. 


4. Average Production of Cane Sugar.—Owing to climatic variation, comparison 
between the average yields of cane per productive acre in Queensland and New South 
Wales cannot be made accurately except on an annual basis. In New South Wales the 
crop matures in from 20 to 24 months, whereas in Queensland a period of from 12 to 14 
months is sufficient. Allowing for the disparity in maturing periods the average annual 
yields of cane per productive acre during the ten years ended 1952~53 were 35.60 tons 
for New South Wales, and 21.12 tons for Queensland. Similarly, the yields of sugar 
per acre crushed for the same period were estimated at 4.42 tons and 2.93 tons Te- 
spectively. Apart from the consideration mentioned above, the yields of cane and sugar 
per acre crushed for Australia for the ten years ended 1952-53 were 21.55 tons and 2.98 
tons respectively, as compared with 19.73 tons and 2.76 tons for the ten years ended 
1938-39. - 
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SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR: YIELD PER ACRE. 




















(Tons.) 
New South Wales. | Queensland. Australia. 
sass, es | 8/284] _e2| 22 (232 | ey] e¢ | 238 
gra /s.8| 882 (258/05 | ten | 208] Se | tea 
Bek cock Cau Sek 2s ke Saou Sok pcr Age 
58S | HS55159S5 1545) cE5 | Ces | S25] F S55 (SSS 
Avernge, rt to | | 
1938-39. . 26.51) 3.33 96° 19.46, 2.73) 7-13] 19.73] 2.76) 7-35 
1949-50... ae | | 38.83 4.2, 8.13 23.89, 3-29} 7-27| 24.34] 3.33] 7-31 
1950-51... -. | 43-85] 5.03) 8.72 25.38, 3.34] 7-61] 25.94] 3.390] 7.66 
1951-52... .. | 38.47] 4.92! 7-83 18.31/ 2.58} 7-11{ 18.91] 2.65} 7.15 
1952-53 .- 24.17| 2.74[ 8.81) 24.90, 3.40) 7.32] 24.89] 3.301 7.34 
Average, 1943-44 to 
1952-53.. 35-60) 4.42) 8.05! 21.12 2.93! 7-20) 21.55 2.98! 7.23 
1953-54 -- .. 133 8t!_ 4.37 7-74 76.30 3.67 7.17) 26.47] 3 68) 7.19 


5. Quality of Cane.—The quantity of cane required to produce a ton of sugar varies 
with the variety planted, the district and the season. For the ten years ended 1952-53 
it required on the average 7.23 tons of cane to produce 1 ton of sugar, or 13.83 per cent. 
of its total weight, as compared with 7.15 tons for the ten years ended 1938-39 As 
the result of the systematic study of cane culture in Queensland and improvements 
in field and mill methods the sugar content of the cane has been considerably increased 
since the turn of the century when over 9 tons of cane were required to produce 1 ton of 
sugar. It is believed that this is the highest sugar content obtained anywhere in the worid. 


The Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations in Queensland is rendering useful service 
to the sugar industry by advocating and demonstrating better methods of cultivation 
and the more scientific use ofcfertilizers, lime, etc., and by producing and distributing 
improved varieties of cane. 


6. Production and Utilization Details of the production and utilization of raw 
sugar for the three years ended 1938-39 and each year 1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown 
below. It should be noted that the details of sugar production refer to the annua] pericda 
shown, without regard to the season in which the sugar was produced ; they include 
the small quantities of beet sugar produced in certain of these years. Consumption is 
shown in terms of refined sugar, including that consumed in manufactured products. 


RAW SUGAR : PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION, AUSTRALIA. 








Consumption in 


Miscel- Australia. (a) 
Changes + 
Year. Production.| Exports. laneous 
in Stocks. (a) Uses.(b) 


Total.(e) | Per Head. 
eres eel ( 


’000 tons.| ’000 tons.] 000 tons.| ’000 tons.} ’ooo tons. tb. 
Avernge, 1936-37 to 





1938-39 .. + 6.2 779-3 435-3 11.2 326.6 106.5 
1949-50... me 10.4 902.5 483-4 19.5 410.0 114.1 
1950-51... ae + 5.8 906.9 433-3 21.8 446.0 120.2 
1951-52... ie +24.7 702.2 206.1 23.8 447.6 117.6 
1952-53 s- AA + 3.8 948.3 500.8 18.6 425.1 109.0 
1953-54 is - ce +41.3 | 1243.6 738.7 17.8 445.8 112.2 

(a) Includes sugar content of manufactured products. (bd) Includes industria] uses and losses 


fo refining. (ec) In terms of reflued sugar. 
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7. Consumption in Factories.—The quantity of sugar used in factories in 1953-54 
amounted to 240,974 tons compared with 241,846 tons in 1952-53 and 123,883 tons in 
1938-39. Particulars of sugar used in establishments not classified as factories are not 
available, and consequently these quantities are deficient to that extent. In 1953-54 
consumption by factories engaged in the production of jams, jellies and preserved fruit 
(including condiments, pickles, etc.) amounted to 6,201 tons and by those producing 
confectionery, ice cream, etc., amounted to 47,180 tons. 


8. Control of Cane Production in Queensland—Agreements between the Common- 
wealth and Queensland Governments have fixed the wholesale price of sugar and sugar 
products from time to time. On 1st September, 1946, a Sugar Agreement Act came 
into operation fixing wholesale and retail prices of sugar and in June, 1951 a new agreement 
was signed to cover the period to 31st August, 1956. Details of prices are shown in 
para. 14 of this section (see page 873). 


The Queensland Government acquires the whole of the sugar production of that 
State and New South Wales by legislation and private agreement respectively. The 
net proceeds of all sugar sold are pooled and a uniform price paid to mills. 


Sugar production barely met local requirements in 1923 but increased rapidly until 
i925 when approximately 44 per cent. of the production was exported. Steps were 
taken by the Government to restrict planting of new areas and production was fairly 
stable until 1929. In that year the pool was reorganized and mills received full pool price 
for sugar up to the amount of their previous maximum production, further supplies 
being acquired at export prices. 


Between 1929 and 1939 production rose by more than 70 per cent. despite the 
restrictions mentioned above and the fact that export prices were generally less than half 
the pool price. . 


In 1939 following the International Sugar Agreement, which limited exports, the 
Queensland Government limited the pool (mill peaks) to 737.000 tons in respect of 
Queensland production. Mill quotas were allotted on the understanding that mills 
would allot quotas to individual growers. Mill peaks have been raised to 942,300 tons 
in 1950, 1,045,000 tons in 1953 and 1,170,900 tons in 1954. ‘These latter increases 
followed the negotiation of the Commonwealth Countries Sugar Marketing Agre>ment 
of 1949, which allowed the Queensland Government to initiate a planned expansion of 
the industry. 


9. Sugar Agreement in Australia—Embargo on Imports, etc.—Reference was made 
in Official Year Book No. 37 (pp. 940-41) to the agreement operating between the 
Commonwealth and Queensland Governments in respect of the sugar industry in Australia. 
Briefly, the agreement places an embargo on sugar importations and fixes the price of 
sugar consumed in Australia. A new agreement operating from 7th July, 1951 covers 
the period up to 31st August, 1956. Some of the terms of the 1951 Agreement (in 
particular, those relating to sugar prices), were amended in 1952, and incorporated in 
the Sugar Agreement Act 1954. 


10. International Sugar Agreement.—The International Sugar Agreement of 1937 
was superseded by a new agreement which came into force on ist January, 1954. 
Details of the 1937 Agreement were given in Official Year Book No. 40, pp. 881 and 882. 
and previous issues. 


Tho new agreement, which was negotiated by 38 countries, is designed to assure 
supplies of sugar to importing countries and markets to exporting countries at stable 
and equitable prices. It is also aimed at increasing world consumption of sugar. Basic 
export quotas have been allocated with provision for reductions or increases to maintain 
prices within a specified range. 
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The British Commonwealth, as a whole, has been granted an export quota of 2,375,000 
tons, rising to 2,450,000 tous in 1956, which is not subject to the fluctuations mentioned 
above. The allocation of this total between exporting members of the British Common- 
wealth is a matter fur the countries and territories themselves, Australia’s share being 
fixed at 600,000 tons. Details of the marketing arrangements for Australian sugar are 
given in para. 15 below. 


11. Net Return for Sugar Crop.—Details of the disposal of the crop, net value of 
exports and the average price realized during each of the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 
1953-54 Will be found in the following table :— 


RAW SUGAR(a): NET RETURNS, AUSTRALIA. 


{ 
! Proportion Net Value of 





Average Price Estimated 











| 
1 
Year. Exported. Exports per Ton. | Buia Bd Value of Crop. 
() | (0) | Eevee 
i | ! 
' Percent. © £ @. 4. £ 8. d. £000. 
1938-39 .. ne 55-78 8 4 3 5 391 12,806 
1949-50... Pas 46.92 29 7 6 26 13 8 25,362 
1950-51... Bs 43-73 216 6 28 3 4 26,132 
1951-52... ghee = 21.12 36 15 6 347 «0 24,912 
1952-53 .- we 49.66 41 2 0 42 12 9 40,781 
1953-54. | 58.39 + 39 18 o 42 10 8 52,572 
| i 
(a) 94 net titre. (0) As supplied by the Queensland Sugar Board. 


The estimated value of the raw sugar produced has becn based upon details taken 
from the audited accounts of the Queensland Sugar Board. The values stated represent 
the gross receipts from sales in Australia and overseas, less refining costs, freight, admin- 
istrative charges, etc., and export charges, but including concessions to the fruit 
industry and other rebates which in 1953-54 amounted to £249,622. The value thus 
obtained represents the net market value of all raw sugar sold, which, since 1933, has been 
divided between the growers and millers in the approximate proportions of 70 per cent. 
and 30 per cent. respectively. Prior to that year the distribution was about two-thirds 
to the grower and one-third to the miller. 


12. Exports of Sugar.—Particulars of the exports of cane sugar (raw and refined) for 
the five years ended 1938-39 and for each year from 1949-50 to 1953-—54 are as follows :— 


SUGAR: EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 





Average, 
Particulars. 1934735 to 1949-50. 1950-5. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
1938-39. 





Quantity tons 377,930 432,711 387,841 167,431 459,370 706,801 
Value £’000 3,481 14,147 14,792 6,896 21,655 31,592 





13. Sugar By-products.—Large quantities of molasses are produced as a by-product 
in the sugar mills. Details for a series of years of the quantities produced and the 
amounts used for distilling, fuel, manure and other purposes will be found in Chapter 
IX.—Manufacturing Industry. 


Other by-products include industrial chemicals and building boards. These boards 
are made from the residue of crushed fibre after removal of the sugar content from sugar- 
cane and possess high insulating and sound-absorbing properties which make them 
particularly suitable for use in walls and ceilings. 
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14. Sugar Prices.—The prices of sugar in Australia from 1949 to 1953 in the case of 
raw sugar, and from 1947 to 1956 in the case of refined sugar, are shown in the following 
table. 


SUGAR : PRICES IN AUSTRALIA. 














Raw Sugar, 94 Net Titre. Refined Sugar. 
Average Return per Ton received by { 
Year. millers and growers for— 
| Wholesale | Retali 
Home Date of Determination. Price Price 
Consump- | Exports.(a) | Whole Crop. , ber Ton. | per Ib 
tion. (a) | 
pcs Sone } aan 
£ ad.) £ sd} £ 4d. £ 4a. d. d. 
1949 .. | 24 6 Of 29 7 6} 2613 8 | 4.12.47 to 28.10.49 | 37 6 & 4t 
1950 .. | 24 11 O| 32 16 6} 28 3 4] 29.10.49t06.7.51 | 41 9 4 5 
1951 .. | 33 14 O| 3615 6} 34 7 O| 7-7-51 to 23.3.52..] 53 6 8 63 
1952. .. | 44 3 O] 44 2 O]} 42 12 9 |} 24.3.52 to 12.10.52 | 65 12 Io 8 
1953. .. | 4718 6] 39 18 oO} 42 Io 8 | 13.10.52 to 31.8.56 | 73 16 11 9 





(a) Including ‘‘ Excess '’ Sugar. 


15. Marketing Arrangements.—Since 1939 the British Ministry of Food has purchased 
Australia’s surplus raw sugar at prices negotiated annually and varying from £ stg. 11 58. 
in 1939 to £ stg. go 15s. in 1955 including tariff preference (for prices in other years see 
earlier issues of the Year Book). From 1953 the negotiated price applies to 314,000 
tons of exports annually, the balance of exports being sold at world prices. 


In December, 1949, the United Kingdom Government undertook to find a market 
for Australia’s sugar exports until the end of 1952 when a new British Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement came into operation. The new arrangement, as extended annually, 
provides for Australia to export a maximum of 600,000 tons annually from 1953 to 
1962. The United Kingdom Government agreed to take 314,000 tons at annually 
negotiated prices, the balance to be sold at world prices, plus preference if sold in the 
United Kingdom or Canada. 


The Sugar Bill introduced into the House of Commons on 5th July, 1955, proposes 
that dealings in sugar in the United Kingdom will revert to a trader to trader basis. 
However, under the Bill, a Sugar Board is created which will be responsible for the 
purchase of the negotiated price sugar which the United Kingdom Government has 
contracted to take under the British Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. 


16. Fruit Industry Sugar Concession Committee and Sugar Rebates.—The Fruit 
Industry Sugar Concession Committee was established by agreement between the 
Commonwealth and Queensland Governments and administers a fund to which the 
Queensland Government contributes £216,000 annually on behalf of the Sugar Industry 
(contributions were suspended temporarily whilst funds exceeded £500,000). 


A rebate of £2 4s. per ton of refined sugar used in processing approved fruit products 
is paid to Australian manufacturers provided they buy the fresh fruit at prices not lower 
than those declared by the Committee as reasonable. 


An export sugar rebate is also paid by the Committee to exporters of approved fruit 
products to ensure that manufacturers do not pay higher prices for Australian sugar 
than the price for which the cheapest imported sugar could be landed duty free in Aus- 
tralia. 


Any money remaining may be used for the promotion of the use and sale of fruit 
products, or for scientific research for the purpose of increasing the yield per acre of 
Australian fruits. 
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17. Sugar Inquiry Committee—The Sugar Inquiry Committee was constituted in 
March, 1952, to investigate the sugar industry and in particular the Sugar Agreement 
between the Commonwealth and Queensland Governments. As a result of its findings 
the wholesale and retail prices of sugar were increased from 13th October, 1952 by £8 
per ton and 1d. per Ib. respectively. 


Other amendments were also made, and incorporated in the Sugar Agreement 
Act, 1954. 


18. Bulk Handling of Sugar.—Bulk handling facilities are being established at 
the ports of Mackay and Lucinda Point following successful tests and consideration of 
two independent reports by the Sugar Board. These are expected to be completed 


by 1957 and 1958 respectively. Proposals have also been made for installations at 
other sugar ports. 


§ 15. Vineyards. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area of Vineyards. Since the early days of Australian 
settlement the expansion of the cultivation of vines has been most rapid in Victoria and 
South Australia, the area under vineyards in the 1954 season in these two Statea 
comprising 78 per cent. of the total area. The purposes for which grapes are grown in 
Australia are (a) for wine-making, (6) for table use, and (c) for drying. The total area 
of vines in the several States during each of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 and the averages 
for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1952-53 are shown in the following table. 


VINEYARDS : AREA. 











(Acres.) 
Season. N.S.W. Victoria. | Queensland. S. Aust. W. Aust. Australia.(a) 
_ oo bh an -_ 
Average, 1929- : 

30 to 1938-39 15,777 40,563 2,142 54,156 5,666 | 118,304 
1949-50 Gd 16,931 45,386 3,135 | 60,253 | 9,676 135,381 
1950-51 - 16,917 455313 3,045 61,971 — 9,258 136,504 
1951-52 e® 17,047 45,267 2,819 61,214 | 9,358 135,705 
1952-53 ad 18,006 45,968 2,808 60,603 ' 9,233 136,618 
Average, 1943- ; 

44 to 1952-53 16,622 445274 3,014 | 59,258 © 9,721 132,889 
1953-54— : 

Wine vey 8,273 5,831 317 42,750 © 2,770 59,941 

Table «2 |. .2,637 1,956 2,567 285 . 1,423 8,868 

Drying. 7,218 37,990 ++ 4 19,086 5,009 69,303 

| : 

Total F- | 18,128 459777 2,884 62,121 9,202 138,112 











(a) Excludes particulars for Australian Capital Territory. 


(ii) Wine Production, Bounties, etc. The total production of wine (beverage and 
distillation) in Australia has shown a marked increase in recent years, rising from 14.3 
million gallons in 1938-39 to 31.7 million gallons in 1953-54. In the same period con- 
sumption of beverage wine in Australia has expanded from 4.5 million gallons (0.7 
gallons per head of population) to 12.4 million gallons (1.4 gallons per head of population). 
For many years prior to the 1939-45 War a bounty was paid on wine shipped overseas 
under the provisions of the Wine Export Bounty Act 1930, as amended from time to 
time. Details of the bounty, payment of which was discontinued in 1947, may be found 
in Official Year Book No. 39, page 992. 
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The quantity of wine produced in the several States during the 1949-50 to 1953-54 
seasons, together with the averages for the ten-year periods ended 1938-39 and 1952-53, 
is shown in the following table :— 


WINE : PRODUCTION.(a) 
(000 Gallons.) 


3 


! 
Season. NS.W, Victoria. oe S. Aust. W. Aust. Australia. 
SS poets omeeeae hay Ls ts 
4 ‘ 
Average, 1929- } | | : : 
30 to 1938-39 2,099 1,449 | 36 | 12,127 | 393 16,104 
! 

1949-50 5,185 3,230 | 45 | 23,702 | 513 | 32,675 
1950-51 ae 4.372 2,358 | 43 18,611 652 26,036 
1951-52 . 5465; 3,472 | 33} 25,495 | 790 35.255 
1952-53 . 41250 2,267 42 22,733 731 30,023 

Average, 1943- | 
44 to 1952-53 4,088 2447 34 20,758 639 27,966 
1953-54 . 5,066 2,327 59 23,497 | 717 31,666 





{a) Net factory and farm production of beverage and distillation wine excluding the liquid gallonage of 
spirits added in wine fortifytng. 


2. Imports and Exports of Wine.—{i) Imports. The principal countries of origin 
of wine imported into Australia were, before the 1939-45 War, France, Spain, Portuga} 
and Italy, the bulk of the sparkling wines coming from France. The bulk of the post-war 
wine imports have been obtained from France. Imports for 1953-54 amounted to 
40,374 gallons valued at £84,088 compared with 7,683 gallons valued at £16,350 in 
the previous year and an average of 36,685 gallons valued at £39,577 for the five years 
ended 1933-39. 


(ii) Exports. Before the 1939-45 War practically all wine exported was sent to 
the United Kingdom, only about 200,000 gallons per annum being sent elsewhere. Exports 
in 1953-54 totalled 1,394,960 gallons, of which the United Kingdom received 926,814 
gallons, New Zealand 72 ,236 gallons, Canada 300,772 gallons, and other countries 
95,138 gallons. 


Exports for the five years ended 1953-54 are shown in the following table in com 
parison with average exports during the five years ended 1938-39 :— 


WINE : EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 


1 














Quantity (Gallons). ; Value (£). 
Year. - - : —— | —______ — moos 
Sparking. Other. ‘= Total. Sparkling. | Other. | Total. 
Sea caer - : eee eee ; 
Average, 1934- | : : ' 

35 to 1938-39 ° 3772 | 3,559,094 | 3,562,866 | 51400 938,195 | 943,595 
1949-50 ; 6,093 | 1,007,225 | 1,103,318 ; 6,323 509,516 | 515,839 
{950-51 set. 3,657 i 1,219,258 | 1,222,909 i 75121 627,741 | 634,862 
1951-52 oi 6,685 ; 1,155,610 ' 1,162,295 | 18,983 711,554 | 730,537 
1952-53 pal 7,373 | 1,160,088 | 1,167,461 | 21,277 742,649 | 763,026 
1953-54 | 4,842 © 1,390,118 : 1,394,960 16,631 886,228 | 902,859 
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3. Oversea Marketing of Wine.—{i) The Wine Overseas Marketing Act 1929-1954. 
This Act was introduced to place the oversea marketing of surplus wine on an orderly 
basis. The Australian Wine Board (formerly The Wine Overseas Marketing Board), 
consisting of representatives from wineries and distilleries, grape-growers and the Com- 
monwealth Government, supervises the sale and distribution of Australian wine exported 
and recommends conditions under which export licences should be issued. The Board 
has a London agency which advises on marketing conditions. 


During 1954 the Act was amended to enable the Board to engage in the sales pro- 
motion of wine in Australia in addition to overseas. 


(ii) The Wine Grapes Charges Act 1929-1954. This Act provides for the imposition 
of a levy on all grapes used in Australia for the manufacture of wines or spirit used for 
fortifying wine. The proceeds of the levy are used to defray the administrative and 
other expenses of the Board, and provision is made for such exemptions from the levy 
as the Board may recommend. 


4. Other Viticultural Products.—{i) Z'able Grapes. Grapes for table use are grown 
in all the States except Tasmania, but the area cultivated to this variety is only about 
6 per cent. of the productive area of grapes. The greatest development in the industry 
has taken place in the drying of raisins and currants, particularly in Victoria and South 
Australia. The quantities of table grapes produced during the season 1953-54 in each 
State are shown in § 3 of this chapter. (See p. 835) 


(ii) Ratsins and Currants. The quantities of raisins (sultanas and lexias) and currante 
dried during each of the seasons 1949-50 to 1953-54 and the averages for the ten-year 
periods ended 31938~39 and 1952-53 are shown in the following table. Production in 
1953-54 was 89,914 tons, 10,819 tons less than the preceding year (100,733 tons), which 
was the second highest production on record. 


RAISINS(a) AND CURRANTS : PRODUCTION. 





























(Tons.) 
N.S. Wales, Victoria. South Aust. Westera Aust. Australia. 
2 ‘ a , 3 3 . a A 
a Bi 2) 8 i & 3 z g a Gq 
3 E z & 2 E 2 & 2 — 
a 5 2 3 | 5 a 5 a é 
Average, 1929-30 
to 1938-39 .. [4,234 | 796 | 35,235 7,995 | 11,494 | 8,007 697 | 1,789 | 51,660 | 18.587 
1949-50 «+ [5,721 ] 898 | 42,194 6.930 | 5,895 | 4.244 289 | 1,685 | 54,099 | 13.757 
1950-51 -+ [4.479 971 | 28.007 6,081 | 7.870 | 5,830 402 | 2,547 | 40.69% | 15.429 
£951-52 ++ | 7.005 537 | 44.834 3,858 | 7.999 | 4.730 30% | 2,522 | 60.319 | 311.647 
1953-53 ++ [9,55t | 990 | 55,098 | 6,589 | 18,486 | 7,256 302 | 2,461 | 83,437 | 17,296 
Average, 1943-4 
to 1952-53... [6,270 | 985 | 41,513 6,888 | 10.859 | 5,961 545 | 2,751 | 59,187] 16,585 
1953-54 -- [8,261 59I } 51,073 4,669 [16.451 | 6,326 259 | 2,284 } 76,044 | 13,870 








(a) Sultanas and lexias. 


5. Production and Disposal of Dried Vine Fruit—As the production of dried vine 
truit is far in excess of Australia’s requirements, considerable quantities are available 
for export. The quantities disposed of in Australia and overseas, as recorded by the 
Commonwealth Dried Fruits Control Board for the season ended December, 1954, totalled 
89,573 tons, Australian consumption amounting to 17,729 tons and oversea exporte 
71,844 tons. Australian consumption includes amounts delivered to biscuit manufacturers, 
bakeries, etc., as well as retail sales for household consumption. 
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The following table shows the oversea exports of raisins and currants during each 
of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 compared with the average for the five years ended 
1938-39. 





_RAISINS AND CURRANTS(a) : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 











51,693 - 5,561 10,731 1,039 = 62,424 
i 


| Raisins. , Currants. ‘Total Raisins and Currants. 
Year. iain “A aca ; 
| Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. , Value. 
1 1 . 
; Tons. * £000. \ Tons. . £000. Tons. ! £000. 
Average, 1934- | : 

35 to 1938-39 | 43,191 1,686 . 15,054 549 58.245 2,235 
1949-50 be 28.558 | 1,819 ' 7,063 . 409 35,621 | 2,228 
1950-51 se) 27,122 2,586 | 7,231 717 34,353 ; 3,303 
1951-52 Ee | 32,669 | 3,961 | 5.003 _ 646 37,672 4,607 
1952-53 58,886 6,395 10.387 1,053 9,273 ! 7.448 
1953-54 | ! 6,600 





(a) Excludes quantities exported as mincemeat. 


The chief countries importing Australian raisins and currants are the United King- 
dom, New Zealand and Canada, the quantities exported thereto in 1953-54 being 44,683 
tons, 4,397 tons and 11,985 tons respectively. 


6. Post-war Contracts.—Agreements were negotiated between the Governments 
of the United Kingdom and Australia for the purchase of Australian dried vine fruits 
during the period 1946-1953. Up to and including 1951 the quantity of fruit to be 
purchased was limited but in 1952 and 1953 there was no restriction. In April, 1953, it 
was agreed to extend the contract for one year but in August, 1953 the United Kingdom 
Government abolished all controls and on 1st December of that year exports reverted 
to a trader to trader basis. 

The British Ministry of Food agreed to subsidize returns from sales of fruit of the 
1954 crop sold in the United Kingdom up to 31st May, 1955, if average returns were 
less than the level of prices agreed upon. The support prices under this arrangement 
were : Currants I and 2 crown, £87 Ios. per ton, Currants 3 and 4 crown, £93 158.; 
Sultanas © crown and upwards, £100; Lexias 4 and 5 crown seeded, £112 I08., un- 
seeded, £100. 

Details of contract prices for the years 1946 to 1953 will be found on page 783 of 
Official Year Book No. 41. 


7. Oversea Marketing of Dried Fruits—{i) The Dried Fruits Export Control Act 
(924-1953. This Act was passed to organize oversea marketing of Australian dried vine 
fruits. The Dried Fruits Control Board, consisting of growers and Government repre- 
sentatives and members with commercial experience and experience in marketing dried 
fruits, controls the sale and distribution of dried fruit exports and recommends the 
conditions under which export licences will be issued. 

In conjunction with its London agency the Board has improved dried fruit marketing 
overseas by its system of appraisement, regulation of shipments and advertising. 

(ii) Dried Fruits Export Charges Act 1924-1929. This Act provides for a levy on 


exports of dried fruits to defray costs and expenses incurred by the Board. Provision 
is made for exemption from the levy upon recommendations by the Board. 


§ 16. Orchards and Fruit-Gardens. 


1, Area.—The largest area of orchards and fruit-gardens prior to the 1939-45 War 
was 281,899 acres which was attained in 1933-34. From that year until 1942-43, 
when 260,384 acres were under fruit, there was a gradual decline. In each subsequent 
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year there was a continuous upward movement to 1947-48 when the area reached a new 
peak of 290,320 acres. Subsequently there was a continuous decline to about 271,000 acres 
in 1951-52 and 1952-53. In 1953~54 there was a slight increase to 273,000 acres. The 
total area of orchards and fruit-gardens in the several States during the years 1949-50 
to 1953-54 compared with the average for the ten seasons 1929-30 to 1938-39 is shown 
in the following table :-— 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT-GARDENS : AREA. 








(Acres.) 
Season. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. A.C.T. Aust. 
. Average, 1929-30 to 1938- 

39 -- = «+ | 84,025 | 76,643 | 32.437 | 29,365 | 20,703 | 32.627 69 | 275,869 
1949-50 ys ate 94,725 | 71.046 | 35,986 | 26,858 | 22,744 | 28.471 98 279.928 
1950-51 xs ae 91.477 | 69.911 35.241 | 28,686 | 22,013 27.130 103 274.561 
1951-52 re ee 89,362 68.715 35.049 | 20.375 | 21.710 26,552 110 270,882 
1952-53 ve rar 90,131 67,234 37.280 | 28.649 | 21,492 26,075 g2 270,953 
1953-54 . ++ } 90,761 | 66,180 | 39,979 | 29,758 | 21,542 | 24,818 95 } 273,133 





2. Varieties of Crops.—The varieties grown differ in various parts of the States, 
ranging from such fruits as pineapples, papaws and mangoes of the tropics, to strawberries, 
raspberries and currants of the colder parts of the temperate zone. In New South 
Wales, citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, etc.) and bananas are the principal crops, although 
apples, peaches, plums, pears and cherries are extensively grown. The principal varieties 
grown in Victoria are apples, peaches, pears, oranges, plums and apricots. In Queensland, 
bananas, pineapples, apples, oranges, mandarins, peaches and plums are the varieties 
most largely cultivated. In South Australia, in addition to apples, oranges, apricots, 
plums, peaches and pears, almonds and olives are extensively grown. In Western 
Australia, apples, oranges, lemons, pears, plums, peaches, apricots and figs are the 
chief varieties. In Tasmania, apples occupy over two-thirds of the fruit-growing area, 
but small fruits, such as currants, raspberries and gooseberries are extensively grown, 
while the balance of the area is mainly taken up with pears, apricots and plums. The 
following table shows the acreage—bearing and non-bearing—of the principal kinds 
of fruit, and the quantity and value of fruit produced. 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT-GARDENS, 1953-54. 





Fruit. | NS.W. | Vic, | Q'land. 





8. Aust. | W. Aust. 





Tas. | ACT. Aust. 





AREA, BEARING AND Now-Bearrva (AcREs). 








Anpnles ca 15,089 19,252 8,482 6,802 18,625 
Apricots Sh 2,027 4,912 307 4,176 1,050 
Bansnas oe 20,7T4 aes 7,529 na as 
Cherries eS 2,436 1,706 Ir 934 81 
Citrus— 

Oranges ae 26,473 5,332 3,681 6,678 

Mandarina. . 1,940 98 1,482 114 

Lemons = and 

Limes. 3,098 1,659 436 316 

Other fey 735 330 103 302 
Nuts. ats 495 771 213 3.022 ce 
Peaches aa 6,693 12,091 1,488 2,522 94 
Pears . 3:373 12,857 370 1,676 1,737 
Pineapnics oi 461 hi 11,675 a F 
Phutns and Prunes 4,598 3,015 1,304 1,529 209 
Small Fruits .. to 518 147 283 2,975 
Other Fruits) .. 2,619 3,609 2,751 1,404 47 

Total .. 90,761 | 66,180 39,979 29,758 24,818 95 | 273,133 
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ORCHARDS AND FRUIT-GARDENS, 1953-54—continued. 














Fruit. | NSW.) Vie I Q'land. { 8. Aust. |W, Aust. | Tas. | ACP. Aust. 
ni is oO 
PRopecrion, 
Apples bua. 1,764,750 |7,333.903 | 499,699 1,389,053 1,170,030 .5,304,cco {11,098 [12,468,533 
Apricots w» | 322,664 | 583,695 | 15,587 | 700,058 | | 48,140 ! 70,557, -. | 1,743,731 
Bananas xy 12,747,717 a $32,810 sua 41757 ! 22 i 3,222,284 
Cherries wy | 148,522 §1,834 go} 62,503 1,220 | 8,720 302,889 
Citrus— 
Oranges, [3,234,190 | 678,054 | 325.469 |1,367.046 | 443,373| .. >  .. | 6,049,042 
Mandarina ,, | 183,134 | 16.623 | 143,718 | 20,369 | 21,599 | | fe 395,443 
Lemons and 
Limea—s,, | 365,514 | 151,022 | 54,521 58,995 94,912 se bg 724,954 
Other » | 131,607 | 52,289 18,349 | 48, fi23 24499 ey ce 275,457 
Nuts .. Tb. | 179,793 | 252,095 70,891 }1,703,356 33,398 Se - 2,240,033 
Peaches bus. |1,046,430 [1,804,896 81,980 | 317,686 72,736 11,612 |- 6o | 3,335,400 
Pears w | 456,069 13,152,432 33,804 | 338,797 99,807 | 360,833 90 | 4,441,832 
Pineapples i 75,006 ae 3,187,648 oF ee a oa 3,262,654 
Plums and 
Prunes + | 455,962 | 208,904 93,470 | 155123 81,211 23,515 12 996,197 
Small Fruits ewt. 172 9,371 4.849 2,821 1§5 | 101,278 a 118,646 





Gross VaLUE oF PropuctTIon. 








(£’000.) 
Apples an 1,503 1,767 4,715 14,683 
Apricots ee 1,067 - 78 53 2,788 
Bananas ae 188 Pa 7,311 
Ch- rries 167 14 Ir I,O1r 
Citrus— 

Oranges oo 1,436 449 5,996 
Mandarins .. 44 32 557 

Lemons and. 
Limes oe 26 54 650 
Other we ar 22 199 
Nuts .. an 170 4 236 
Peaches ee 453 129 { 8 3,489 
Pears o 424 167 416 45455 
Pineapples o- we Me he 2,348 
Plums and Pranes 235 143 9 1,35! 
Small Fruits... 30 4 356 520 
Other Fruits .. LI 60 2 821 
Totak .. 5,687 31Ft §,$70 46,415 











3. Principal Fruit Crops.—The area, production and gross value of the principal 
fruit erops during the periods 1949-50 to 1953-54 compared with the average for the 
ten seasons 1929-30 to 1938-39 are shown hereunder :— 


PRINCIPAL FRUIT CROPS : AREA, PRODUCTION AND GROSS VALUE OF 





PRODUCTION. 
a Citrus Plums 
Seacon. Apptes. | Apricots. } Bananas. Fruits. Peaches. | Pears. and 
. Prunes. 











ArgEa, Bearing anp Non-BEARING (ACRES). 





Avernge, 1929-30 to 1938-39 





100238) | FoR | 50,706. 23,290 20,725 15,912 


1949-50... oe s+ | 81.744 ‘13.277 29,469 i §7.367 27.318 21.579 12,226 
1950 51.. oe ie 80,9086 , 13.302 27,515 | §7.26¢ 26,197 21,737 12,163 
1951- 52.. Me fe 80.206 13,282 26.021 i 58.419 25.13 20,057 11,841 
1952-53-- on a 80,194 12,899 27,724 + §7.605 23.755 21,404 11,485 


1953-54-- 5 a3 80,668 12,881 28,799 | 57-479 | 23-685 21,040 11,546 
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PRINCIPAL FRUIT CROPS: AREA, PRODUCTION AND GROSS VALUE OP 





















































PRODUCTION—continued. 
Citrus Plane 
Season. Apples. | Apricots. | Bananas. sales Peaches. Pears. and 
Fruits. eg 
Propvuction (’000 BusHExs). 
Average, 1929-30 to 1928-39 10,013 I,0lg 2,270 5,011 1,984 2,130 948 
t 
1949-50... ae Be 9,225 1,463 3,428 6,394 | 2,303 2,861 806 
1950-5... o Q,711 1,309 3,224 7,645 | 2.435 3:549 g40 
IQ5I- §2.. os on 10,743 1,492 2,749 6,168 2,822 3,534 845 
1952-53... +} ace 9,231 1,265 2,244 6,064 2,677 3,513 913 
1953-54... eve ae 12,469 1,744 35322 7:445 3:335 41442 996 
: ieee : Gross VaLuE OF PRODUCTION. - ° 
LP oO 
: ri ' 
Average, 1929-30 to 1938-39 2,677 | 326 1,072 1,808 679 559 286 
1949-50... ot oie 7,710 | 1,328 3,880 5,350" 1,687 2,108 786 
1950-51... os ae 9,105 1,464 4,532 5,936 2,068 2,927 1,107 
1951-52... . . 13,346 2,307 6,742 8,355 35274 3,752 1,379 
1952-53.. ss ae 11,939 2,003 6,171 8,050 3,305 3,911 1,586 
1953-54. - oo . 14,683 2,788 7,311 7,402 3.489 41455 1,351 





4. Production of Jams and Jellies and Preserved Fruit—Considerable quantities of 
fruit are used in the production of jams and jellies and preserved fruit in Australia. In 
1953-54 output of jams and jellies amounted to 85,687,000 lb. whilst. output of preserved 
fruit, excluding preserved apples, amounted to 324,677,000 lb. Production of preserved 
apples was 13,885,000 |b. 

The recorded consumption of fruit in factories for all purposes, including that used for 
juice and cordial manufacture and for drying, was 224,505 tons in 1953-54. 


5. Consumption of Fruit and Fruit Products.—Details of the estimated consumption 
of fruit and fruit products per head of population for a series of years ending 1954-55 
are shown in Chapter X XIX.—Miscellaneous, of this Year Book. 


6. Imports and Exports of Fruit.—(i) General. The imports of fresh fruit into 
Australia, are negligible, whilst those of dried fruit consist mainly of dates. 

A considerable export trade in both fresh and dried fruit is carried on by Australia 
with oversea countries. The values of the shipments in 1953-54 amounted to £9,384,000 
and £7,395,000 respectively. Apples constitute the bulk of the fresh fruit exported, 
although the exports of citrus fruit and pears are fairly considerable. Shipments of 
raisins and currants have increased greatly since 1914-15 and are mainly responsible 
for the growth in the dried fruit exports, although dried tree fruit also figures amongst 
the exports. . 

(ii) Fresh Fruit. Particulars of the Australian export trade in fresh and frozen 
fruit for each of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 and the average of the five years ended 
1938-39 are shown in the following table :— 


FRESH AND FROZEN FRUIT : EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 





Apples. Pears. Citrus. Total.(a) 





Year. : 
Quantity.| Value. | Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.; Value. { Quantity.) Value. 





4’o00 bus. | £7000. |’o000 bus.) £’000. | ’o00 bus. | £000. | ’oco bus.| £’o00. 
Average, 1934-35 | i 





to 1938-39 -- 4,59 1,396 632 268 533 234 5,865 7,981 
1949-50 +2 4 3,010 2,438 572 639 563 650 4,225 3,934 
1950-51 - 3,263 35393 885 3,301 619 761 4,854 5,727 
1951-52 oe i 3.263 4,285 808 1,492 432 779 4,601 6,895 
1952-53 ++, 4,696 6,740 937 1,675 433 742 6,181 9.560 
1953-54 . 4,728 6,089 1,209 2,045 533 Bog 6,596 9,384 








(a) Total, including exports of all other fresh and frozen fruit. 
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(iii) Dried Tree Fruit. The quantity and value of oversea imports and exports of 
dried fruit, other than raisins and currants, for the years 1945-50 to 1953-54, compared 
with tbe average for the five years 1934-35 to 1938-39, are shown below. Normally, the 
bulk of the imports consists of dates obtained almost entirely from Iraq. 


DRIED TREE FRUIT(a) : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 














Imports. Exports. : Net Exports. 
Year. SS, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
‘ooo Ib. £’000.} ’ooo Ib. £’000.| ’ooo Ib, £’000, 
Average, 1934- 

35 to 1938-39 12,225 80 4,315 117 | —7,910 37 
t949-50 ee 10,125 212 10,218 | - 661 93 449 
1950-51 +. 11.666 285 24,336 1,366 12,670 1,081 
1951-52 ar 12,680 203 4,520 414 —8,160 121 
1952-53 - 5,851 142 3,966 403 —1,885 261 
1953-54 . 11,638 303 6,526 795 —5,112 492 


(a) Excludes raisins and currants referred to separately under Vineyards, § 15, par. 5. 
NoTE.—-Minus sign (—) denotes net imports. 


(iv) Jame and Jellies. Exports of jams and jellies reached large proportions immedi- 
ately following the 1930-45 War and in 1946-47 amounted to 65,434,000 Ib., compared 
with the average for the five years ended 1938-39 of 7,118,000 lb. Since 1949-50, when 
exports totalled 65,229,000 lb., there has been a marked decline and in 1953-54 exports 
amounted to only 6,315,000 Ib., valued at £372,000. Imports of jams and jellies are 
negligible. 


(v) Preserved Fruit. The total quantity of fruit preserved in liquid, or partly 
preserved in liquid or pulped, imported into Australia during 1953-54, was 534,000 Ib, 
valued at £32,000. Large quantities of fruit preserved in liquid are normally exported 
from Australia, the value of shipments in 1938-39 amounting to £1,271,525. In 1953-54 
the value of exports had increased to £14,186,203. In addition, the exports of pulped 
fruits during 1953-54 amounted to 13,005,000 lb., valued at £1,441,000. Quantities of 
fruit preserved in liquid exported from Australia in 1953-54 amounted to 199,242,000 Ib. 
compared with average exports of 68,896,000 lb. for the five years ended 1938-39. Exporta 
in 1953-54 were principally made up of peaches (57,009,000 Ib.), pears (59,070,000 Ib.), 
apricots (44,797,000 Ib.) and pineapples (32,292,000 |b.). 


7. Marketing of Apples and Pears.—(i) Apple and Pear Organization Act 1938-1953. 
This Act, which was passed by the Commonwealth Parliament at the request of the apple 
and pear industry, provides for the establishment of an Australian Apple and Pear Board 
comprised of representatives of growers, exporters, employees and the Commonwealth 
Government. Oversea representatives may also be appointed by the Board. 


The function of the Board is the organization and control of exports of fresh apples 
and pears and it has the power to regulate shipments, determine export quotas and 
allocate consignments from each State. 


(ii) Apple and Pear Export Charges Act 1938-1947. This Act provides for an export 
levy to meet the expenses of the Board. i. 
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(iii) Apple and Pear Acquisition. Exports of apples and pears were seriously 
curtailed during the war and the 1940 to 1948 crops were acquired and marketed under 
National Security and Defence Regulations. Details of the acquisition scheme will be 
found on pages 1003 and 1004 of Official Year Book No. 38 and in earlier issues. 


8. Oversea Marketing of Canned Fruit.—{i) The Canned Fruits Export Control Act 
1926-1953. This legislation was introduced with the object of organizing the oversea 
marketing of canned fruit. The Australian Canned Fruits Board, comprising members 
representing canneries, pineapple interests and the Commonwealth Government, was 
appointed with functions mentioned above and also to recommend conditions under 
which export licences are issued. 


The system of marketing adopted by the Board has resulted in the satisfactory 
disposal of the exportable surplus of canned fruits. 


(ii) The Canned Fruits Export Charges Act 1926-1938. This Act provides for a levy 


on exports to meet the Board’s expenses. Provision has been made for certain exemptione 
when recommended by the Board. 


§ 17. Vegetables for Human Consumption. 
1. Area and Production of Fresh Vegetables.—Details of the areas planted and 


production of individual kinds of vegetables, excluding potatoes and onions referred to 
in §§ 10 and 11 of this chapter, are shown below for the seasons 1951-52 to 1953-54. 


FRESH VEGETABLES(a) FOR HUMAN CONSUMPTION : AUSTRALIA. 























1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Vegetable. 
; Eiki Production. enn Production gate: Production. 
; Acres. Tons. Acres. Tons. Acres. Tons. 
Beans, French and | | 
Ranner(5) 15,111 | 10,469 | 14,556; 19,748 | 13,269) 19,109 
Beans, Navy aA 2,185 | 446 2,068 533 | 2,468 631 
Beetroot .. 2,440! 16,345 2,075 12,429 | 1,855 11,242. 
Cabbages and Brussels | | 
Sprouts .. $ 8,160 | 81,321 7347.) 78,126: 6,676 69,174 ° 
Carrots. . 5,396 | 41,761 4,589 | 33,038 3,092 | 33,399 
Cauliflowers a 7,506 | 76,910 7,868 | 79,713 7,302 79,837 
Tettuces.. aN 3,644 13,838 4,084 15.341 4,012 15,809 
Parsnips .. ee 1,677 13,445 1,631 12,469 1,450 12,055 
Peas, Blue -. | 7,668 5,332 3567 1,977 5,305 3,053 
Peas, Green on 41,056 36,231 42,213 41,360 33,191 32,444 
Pumpkins .. ay 29,522 76,754 255524 72,359 20,168 60,105 
Tomatoes .. =e 17,339 | 102,092 18,443 | IOI,292 13,136 76,683 
Turnips, Swede and 
White... . 6,077 | 26,435 5,037 ! 19,268 | 5,151 | 24,075 
All Other .. oe 13,142 Si 12,889 |} “s 12,872 ae 
\ 
1 
Total ». | 161,823 151,891 Se 130,967 
(a) Excludes peor and onions. -- (6) Excludes french beans harvested dry ; these are Includes! 


o ‘ All Other 
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2. Production of Canned and Dehydrated Vegetables.—Total production of canned 
vegetables in 1953-54 amounted to 40,265,000 Ib., which was considerably higher than 
pre-war production, but only approximately 56 per cent. of the peak war-time producticn. 
The principal canned vegetables produced in 1953-54 were green peas 12,114,0G0 |b., 
green beans 827,292 lb., baked beans (including pork and beans) 11,755.599 Ib., 
tomatoes 471,773 lb. and asparagus 6,276,312 Ib. 


The production of dehydrated vegetables, which was initiated during the 1939-45 
War by the Commonwealth Government, rose to a maximum of 22 million Ib. in 1945-46. 
but in 1953-54 had declined to approximately 400,000 Ib. 


3. Imports and Exports of Vegetables.— Oversea exports of pulse and fresh vegetables 
during 1953-54 consisted of :—Pulse, 17,053 tons, £878,000 ; onions, 3,317 tons, £121,000 ; 
potatoes, 4,010 tons, £155,000; other vegetables, 2,617 tons, £227,000. Imports of 
pulse amounted to 8,403 tons, valued at £525,000, whilst imports of fresh vegetables 
were negligible. 


In 1953-54 exports of vegetables preserved in liquid consisted of :—Peas, 3,961,000 
lb., £255,000; tomatoes, 3,435,000 lb., £204,000; other vegetables, 1,704,000 Ib., 
£130,000. : 


4. Consumption of Vegetables.—Details of the estimated consumption of vegetables 
for a series of years ending with 1954-55 are shown in Chapter XX1LX.—Miscellaneous, 
of this Year Book. 


§ 18. Tobacco. 


1. States, Area and Production. Tobacco-growing promised years ago to occupy an 
important place amongst the agricultural industries of Australia. As carly as the season 
1888-89, the area of this crop amounted to 6,641 acres, of which 4,833 were in New 
South Walcs, 1,685 in Victoria, and 123 in Queensland. Thereafter the industry fluctuated 
for many years reaching a peak in 1932-33 when 26,272 acres were planted. 


In 1953-54 the acreage planted was 8,246 acres which was 73 per cent. of the average 
for the ten years ended 1938-39. Owing to improvement in average yiclds, however, 
the production of dried leaf in 1953-54 was 50 per cent. higher than the pre-war average. 


In the following table particulars of the area and production of tobacco are given 
by States for each of the seasons 1949-50 to 1953-54, together with averages for the ten- 
year periods ended 1938-39 and 1952-53 :— 


TOBACCO : AREA AND PRODUCTION. 











Season. | N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | 8. Anst. « W. Aust| Tas Aust. {a} 
AREA (AcREs). 
fig eed eet ere a T aeasey big 

Average, 1929-30 to 1938-3 +. ! 9,274 6.237 | 2,865 ' 292 502 80 | 11.259 
1949-50 oy 327 919° =. 2,677 me 661 on 45584 
1950 -5T 38 are oe 342 1,0°T i 4.142 ' Be 967 on 6.472 
1951-52 oe a eel 432 1,500 , 5,038 aw 1,229 ave 8.199 
1952-53 hig 445 1.613 4-339 a 1,42 AS 7.922 
Average, 1943-44 to 1952-53 és 423: 1.310 2,814 aa O12 ie 3,459 


1953-54 ba 50t { 2,246, 4,0€5 a 1.434 shea 1 R.2g6 
: ; ' 


(a) Excludes Northern Territery. 
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TOBACCO : AREA AND PRODUCTION—continued. 








Season. | xs.| Vic. | Q’land. 








S. Aust. i Aust Tas. | Aust. (a) 





Propuction or Driep Lear (ooo Ib.). 








Average, 1929-30 to 1938-39 oe 860 2.354 1,400 | 83 361 56 5,114 
1949-50 a se i“ 299 668, 2,540 ae 631 os 4.138 
1950-51 os a se 184 gir 2,144 6 972 we 4,201 
1051~52 ays me dye 518 1,381 4,667 ae 988 et 7,554 
1952-53 ss wie ats Sig 1,472 3,431 ae 1,068 eee 6,485 
Average, 1943-44 t0 1952-53 an 388 899 2,246 sa 693 ae) 4,226 
1953-54 vs aie <s 587 2,155 4,055 ae O12 sy 7,669 





(a) Excludes Northern Territory. 


2. The Tobacco Industry.—{i) Marketing. In the early days purchase of the leaf 
at the farms was the usual practice but towards the later part of the 1930’s the auction 
system was introduced by arrangement between the growers’ associations and the manu- 
facturers, 


On the oth May, 1941, the Australian Tobacco Board was constituted under the 
National Security (Australian Tobacco Leaf) Regulations for the purpose of facilitating 
and regulating the marketing of Australian grown tobacco leaf. All leaf was under 
the contro] of the Board, the growers being paid on the valuation as appraised by the 
Board. The Board ceased to function on the 24th September, 1948 and subsequent 
crops have been marketed at open auction in the respective States. Queensland has 
had its own Tobacco Leaf Marketing Board since 1948 and leaf sold in that State has 
a reserved price, determined by the Board’s appraiser. Growers in New South Wales 
voluntarily submit their leaf to the Queensland Board. 


(ii) Tobacco Advisory Committee. The Australian Agricultural Council formed 
the Standing Advisory Committee on Tobacco during 1950. This Committee consisted 
of representatives of tobacco growers, tobacco manufacturers and Commonwealth and 
State Governments. Its main functions were to review the industry and make recom- 
mendations on its problems. 


The Committee was reconstituted by the Agricultural Council during 1952-53 and 
its terms of reference were as follows :— 


“To report annually to the Agricultural Council, through the Standing Committee — 
on Agriculture and also to the Commonwealth Minister for Trade and Customs, through 
the Chairman of the Council, on the following :— 


(i) The percentage of Australian tobacco which should be incorporated in 
locally manufactured tobacco under Customs regulations, having regard 
to the anticipated volume of Australian production of usable leaf available 
for absorption by the manufacturing industry ; 


(ii) The progress of the industry during the year with particular reference to— 
(2) marketing problems encountered, 
(6) a review of prices being paid to farmers in relation to quality of leaf, 


.(c) such other problems as may be retarding the progressive develop- 
ment of the industry, such as the volume of importation of 
manufactured tobacco and cigarettes.’’ 


(iii) Industry Inquiries. The tobacco industry has been the subject of a number 
of investigations during the past 30 years. The Tariff Board inquired into the industry 
in 1923, 1926, 1931 and 1940 and reports were issued in respect of the last three inquiries. 
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(iv) Commonwealth Grants. Details of the recommendations by the Tobacco 
Inquiry Committee and grants periodically approved by the Commonwealth Government 
up to 30th June, 1953, were given in Official Year Book No. 40, pages 895, 896 and 
in previous issues. 


(v) Research and Investigations. The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization has been investigating many fundamental problems connected 
with tobacco culture. One of the major achievements of this organization was the 
development of a technique to control “‘ Field Blue Mould” and investigations are 
now being made into the control of this disease in the field. State Departments of 
Agriculture are also carrying out investigations over a wide range of problems, being 
concerned mainly with variety trials, irrigation, disease and pest control, crop rotation 
and cultural practices. 


The Tobacco Advisory Committee has formulated a programme for increased research 
and advisory activities. The capital costs of establishing this programme are estimated 
at £168,000 of which the Commonwealth Government has agreed to contribute £84,000 
and tobacco manufacturers the remaining £84,000. It has been estimated that to main- 
tain the programme, it will cost approximately £63,000 per annum, of which the Common- 
wealth Government is contributing £21,000, tobacco growers £14,000 and tobacco 
manufacturers £28,000 per annum. A Tobacco Industry Trust Account has been 
established to receive these contributions. 


(vi) War Service Land Settlement. A development of considerable interest in the 
history of tobacco growing in Australia was the inclusion of tobacco farming within 
the framework of the present war service land settlement scheme. In 1948 the Govern- 
ment approved of projects submitted by Queensland and Western Australia for the 
settlement of ex-servicemen on tobacco farms. 


(vii) Tobacco Factories. Manufacturers of Australian cigarettes and tobacco are 
granted a lower rate of duty on imported tobacco leaf provided it is blended with a 
prescribed minimum percentage of Australian leaf. These percentages rose from 3 
per cent. for cigarettes and 5 per cent. for tobacco in November, 1946 to 6 per cent. 
and 124 per cent, respectively from 1st July, 1954. The percentages were further in- 
creased to 7$ per cent. and 174 por cent. respectively from 1st July, 1955. In 1953- 
54 the quantity of cured leaf used in tobacco factories in Australia amounted to 37.9 
million lb. of which 4.9 million was of local origin, the balance being imported, chiefly 
from the United States of America. 


3. Oversea Trade.—Imports of tobacco and manufactures thereof into Australia 
during 1953-54 were valued at £17.8 million, including 37.3 million lb. of unmanufactured 
tobacco valued at £12.4 million. Exports of tobacco and manufactures thereof during 
1953-54 were valued at £281,000. 


§ 19. Hops. 


Hop-growing in Australia is practically confined to Tasmania and some of the cooler 
districts of Victoria, the total area for 1953~54 being 1,694 acres, of which 1,350 acree 
were in Tasmania, and 344 acres in Victoria. A small area was also grown in Western 
Australia, but the details are not available for publication. The Tasmanian area, though 
still small, has increased during the present century, the total for 1901-2 being 599 acres. 
The cultivation of hops was much more extensive in Victoria some 60 vears ago than at 
present, the area in 1883-84 being 1,758 acres. 


The production of hops in Australia is insufficient to meet local requirements, and 
additional supplies are imported to meet the needs of the brewing industry. In the 
following table details of the production, imports and exports of hops and the quantity 
of hops used in breweries are shown for each of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 in com- 
parison with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 
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HOPS : PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL, AUSTRALIA. 





i 
Net ' Quantity 
Year. Availabls , used in 
Supplies. | Breweries 
(a) 
Cwt. Cwt 


Average, 1934-35 to 


1938-39 .. 21,518 18,992 


1949-50 35,040 31,997 
1950~51 46,732 36.011 
{951-52 42,506 ' 38,012 
1952-53 44.617 > 40,845 
1953-54 39,282 . 43,525 





(a) Disregards movements in stucks. 


The Tariff Board conducted an inquiry into the hop-growing industry and issued a 
report on 12th June, 1945. 


§ 20. Flax. 


For many years flax was grown intermittently in parts of Victoria and unsuccessful 
attempts were made to introduce its cultivation in some of the other States. 


During the 1914-18 and 1939-45 Wars there was an acute shortage of flax fibre 
and expansion of production was encouraged by the Commonwealth Government, the 
area sown reaching a maximum of more than 61,000 acres in 1944-45. Government 
assistance was again provided in 1950 and a bounty on scutched flax fibre used was paid 
during the period July, 1950 to March, 1953, when increased customs duties were 
Introduced. Following recent Tariff Board inquiries the Government has decided to 
reintroduce the bounty on flax fibre for a period of two years to permit the modernization 
of plant and machinery. The amount of the bounty is related to the difference between 
oversea prices and local production costs and it came into operation on 1st- November, 
(954. 

The Government has also decided to proceed with the establishment of a Flax 
Commission to direct and control Commonwealth flax undertakings previously handled 
by the Flax Production Committee. 


Details of the areca under flax and the production of straw are given in the following 
table :— 
FLAX FOR FIBRE: AREA AND PRODUCTION. 

















Season. | Victoria. | S. Australia. | W. Aust. Australia. 
Area (AcRES). 

Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39... ae T,021 oe : (a) 1,030 
(949-50... nk a orn 5,261 1,753 2,441 9.455 
{950-51 .. re or a 3,633 1,198 1,957 6,788 
1951-52 .. re ne a . 2,821 1,599 1,965 6,385 
(952-53 —-. 9 ii aed 2,840 1,618 2,423 6,881 
1953-54 -- a - a 9,55° 3,040 3,105 15,695 





(a) Includes nine acres of unproductive flax in Queensland. 


Frax. 


FLAX FOR FIBRE: AREA AND PRODUCTION—continued. 
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{ : 
Seasen. 1 “etoria. — S. Australia. W. Aust. | Au:tralias. 
Proptction (Tons or Straw). 
! : ! 1 : 
Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39. . oe 61 | ; ‘a | 61 
1949-50 .. oi Se iS 6,92 1,511 ° 2,629 11,065 
1950-SI 5,071 1,365 2,264 8,700 
1951-52 4,065 2,214 1,573 7852 
1952-53 45379 | 2,967 : 2,856 10,202 
1953-54 | 12,984 | 4,647 | 4,470 22,TO1 


‘ 
i 





Prior to 1948-49, the growing of flax for linseed oil had not been developed extensively 
in Australia. Action has since been taken to develop this industry, however, the ultimate 
objective being tbe production of sufficient linseed to meet Australia’s total oil require- 
ments. Development of the industry proceeded rapidly until 1951-52 when the record 
total of 53,741 acres was sown. In 1952-53 there was a decline of 14% to 46,338 acres 
and in 1953-54 a further decline of 78% leaving the total area sown in 1953-54 at only 
6,343 acres. This sudden decline in areas sown was due primarily to the fal] in the 
price paid to the growers for linseed which in turn reflected the decline in world prices 
for linseed oil. 

In Australia linseed is usually grown on land suitable for other grains so that a price 
differential in favour of linseed is necessary before any expansion will occur in the areas 
sown. In addition the differertial must be sufficient to overcome the higher cost factors 
involved in growing linseed than in growing other grains. In 1953-54 in particular 
this price differential was not maintained at the same level as in previous years and 
many growers reverted to the growing of other grains. 

The question of assistance to the industry was investigated by the Commonwealth 
Tariff Board in 1953 and their conclusions are contained in their Report on Linseed 
and Linseed Products dated 23rd October, 1953. 


Details of the area and production of flax for linseed are shown in the following 
table for the seasons 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


FLAX FOR LINSEED: AREA AND PRODUCTION. 



































Season. | NS.W. | Vie. | Q'‘land. | S. Aust. | w. Aust. Tas. | Aust. 
AREA (ACBES). 
reams 
1949-50 .. ' 6.085} 8148] 9,533 | 35737 899 453 | 28,855 
1950-51 .. - | 14,630} 9,370 | 14,986; 8161; 543 146 | 47,836 
1951-52 .. » 15,785 4.431 | 28,580 | 4,853 | 12 80 | 53,741 
1952-53 «- ' 15,439 | 1,063 | 25,875 , 3,961 | toc 46,338 
1953-54 «> | 1,400 | 1,226 | 3,647 7° 6,343 
Propuction (Tons or LinsEED). 
: : pea 
| 
1949-50 .. is 1,602 | 1,449 2,249 885 { 55 | 153 6,393 
1950-51 .. r+) T5163, 1,724 | 3,561 | 1,438 | 36 | 32 | 7,954 
1951-52 .. ++ 1 4,617, = 705! 4,174 857 — 1. 39 | 7.393 
1952-53 .. «| 2,678 | 176 | 6,526 | 551). , 9,931 
1953-54 .. : 256 | 202 | 359 | 5 ss 822 





cj 
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§ 21. Peanuts. 


The production in Australia of peanuts, or groundnuts, is mainly confined to Queens- 
land, although small quantities are grown in New South Wales, Western Australia and 
the Northern Territory. Details of the area and production are given in the table below. 


PEANUTS : AREA AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 





Area (Acres). | Production (Tons). 
Season. 2S SS ee aS ee 
N.S.W. | Q’land. | W. Aust —. NS.W. | Q’land. | W. Aust.{Australia. 
‘a 

















Average, 1929-30 | 





to 1938-39 .- 29 | 8,320 too | 8,449,(6) 11 | 3,715 24 | 3,750 
1949-50 .. . 133 | 17,697 27 | 17,857} 52 | 7,907 9| 7,968 
1950-51 .. ar 225 | 16,656 92 | 16,973 103 | 5,312 18 5,433 
1951-52 .. . 374 | 13,312 15 | 13,701, 222} 4,535 9| 4,766 
1952-53 -- 8 789 | 18,920 Io | 19,719] 409 | 8,438 7 8,854 
1953-54 .. «+ } 1,525 | 36,617 {ce) 238,142 718 | 17,866 {c) jd 18,584 

(a) Exctudes Northern Territory. (6) Average for five years. (c) Not available for 
publication. (d) Fiexeludes Western Australia for which details are not available for publication. 


The gross value of the 1953-54 crop was £2,169,940 which was approximately 
£1.3 million greater than in 1952-53. This increase was largely the result of the high 
level of production at 18,584 tons, the highest since 1946-47 when 22,774 tons were 
produced, and reflected the higher area of 38,142 acres sown in 1953-54 compared with 
19,719 acres in 1952-53. 


Considerable quantities of peanut kernels were formerly imported annually, chiefly 
from India, for oil expression purposes. These imports were suspended from 1946 to 1949, 
but have since been resumed on an increasing scale. Total supplies available for con- 
sumption in Australia in 1953-54 of 12,727 tons (shell equivalent) consisted of 8,854 tons 
grown locally in the 1952-53 season and 3,873 tons imported. 


§ 22. Cotton. 


1. Gencral.—The production of cotton in Australia is restricted to Queensland, where 
cultivation began in 1860. Details of areas sown for years prior to 1930 and of Govern- 
ment financial assistance to growers up to 1940 appear in Official Year Book No. 39 and 
earlier issues. 


Australia produces only portion of its requirements of raw cotton, the balance being 
obtained in 1953-54 chiefly from Pakistan, the United States of America, Egypt, India 
and Brazil. Efforts have been directed towards increasing production by an extension of 
area, the introduction of irrigation methods and payment of bounties, but so far have not 
met with much success. Production was increased very considerably during the early 
war years—it reached a peak of 17,550,000 lb. unginned cotton in 1939-q4o—but has 
since fallen away. The expansion of the industries connected with the spinning and 
weaving of cotton is referred to in Chapter [X.—Manufacturing Industry. 
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The Raw Cotton Bounty Act 1940 provided an extension until 31st December, 1946 
of assistance previously granted by way of bounty. The Act was amended in August, 
1946 to provide a guaranteed net average return to cotton-growers of 15d. per lb. of raw 
cotton for five years from ist January, 1947. It was superseded by the Cotton Bounty 
Act 1951, which guaranteed a net average return of 94d. per lb. of seed cotton for five 
years from tst January, 1951. The 1951 Act was amended in 1952 to provide for a 
guaranteed return of 14d. per Ib. of seed cotton for the 1953 crop, and for variation by 
regulation of the guaranteed return, in succeeding seasons, with a minimum of 94d. per Ib. 
The Cotton Bounty Act extended the period of the guaranteed return for three years to 
31st December, 1958. The guaranteed return has remained at 14d. per lb. of seed 
cotton since the 1953 season and the Government has announced that this guaranteed 
return will apply to the 1956 season’s crop. 


2. Area and Production.—The area under cultivation and the production in Queens- 
{and for the years 1949 to 1953 are shown hereunder together with the average for the 
period of ten years ended 1939 :— 


COTTON : AREA AND PRODUCTION IN QUEENSLAND. 





Average Yield per 





| | Production of Cotton. ‘Acre Sown. 
| j : 
Dente | dCBoee | Beware nee 
| Ginned. lent Unginned.| Ginned. 
| Quantity.} Pre aa a 
Acres. |’ooo lb.| £000 | ’ooo Ib.| Bales. Ib. Ib. 
Average, 1930 to 
1939 .. .. | 58,436 | 16,617 291 5,564 | 11,181 284 95 
1949 Ge ae 2,688 719 26 255 522 267 95 
(950 iis 33 2,952 1,102 54 402 806 373 136 
1951 $s Be 4,480 1,406 127 549 1,124 314 123 
1952 oe a 5,866 2,184 107 755 1,483 372 129 


1953 es 4 | 5,132 316 2,115 4,229 572 236 





(a) Bales of approximately 500 Ib. 


3. Consumption of Raw Cotton.—The following table shows the expansion which 
has taken place in the consumption of raw cotton in Australia since 1938-39. 


RAW COTTON : PRODUCTION, IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA. 











(7000 Ib.) 
| Consumption of 
Year. Production. Imports. | Total. Raw Cotton 
; in spinning. 
i 
-| | 
Average, 1936-37 to 1938-39. . 5180 9,882 | 15,062 12,523 
1949-50 .. cee oe 255 | 28,357 28,612 33,823 
1950-51 .. . a 402 45,201 |} 45,003 40,907 
1951-52 .. Se a 549 | 43,296 | 43845 39,030 
1952-53... Hs sa 755 24,796 25,551 31,128 
1953-54. ae 7 2,115 | 44,203 46,318 | 43,994 
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§ 23. Financial Assistance to Primary Producers. 
Note.—See also Chapter XX.—Public Finance, pages 775-776. 


Direct financial assistance to primary producers by the Commonwealth Government 
takes the form of bounties, subsidies and other financial] assistance, which in 1953-54 
amounted to £17,469,000 compared with £13,576,000 in 1952-53 and £22,377,000 in 
1951-52. 


Brief details of some of the more important payments are given below :— 


(i) Wheat Bounty. The Wheat Bounty Act 1951 provided for the payment of a 
bounty on wheat sold for stock feed purposes during the two-year period which expired 
on 30th November, 1953. Expenditure during the financial year 1953-54 was £1,010,000, 
which represented the balance of the bounty payable under the Act. In 1952~53 the 
expenditure on the bounty was £2,759,000. 


(ii) Cotton Bounty. The Cotton Bounty Act 1951-52 provides for payment of a 
bounty on seed cotton delivered by growers to processors before 31st December, 1955. 
The present rate of bounty is designed to give growers an average return of 14d. per lb. 
The total payment in 1953-54 was £17,650 in respect of 5,400,000 lb. of cotton. There 
was no payment of cotton bounty in 1952-53. 


(iii) Tractor Bounty. Under the Tractor Bounty Act 1939-1953, bounties are 
payable on tractors produced and sold for use in Australia up to 24th October, 1955. 
The rates of bounty, which were increased by 150 per cent. by the amending Act of 
1953, vary between £80 and £240 per tractor, according to belt horse power of the engine. 
Payments in 1953-54 amounted to £145,000 on 643 tractors as compared with £38,000 
on 320 tractors in 1952-53. 


(iv) Dairy Products Bounty. Under the provisions of the Dairy Industry Assistance 
Act 1952, a subsidy is paid to dairymen to ensure them a return equal to the average 
cost of production of their produce. In 1953-54 the rate of subsidy on butter was 
89s. tod. per cwt. and on cheese 32s. per cwt., total payments amounting to £15,400,000, 
The respective rates in 1952-53 were 858. and 32s. per cwt. and total payments £15,719,000, 


(v) Artificial Fertilizers. Prices charged to primary producers for superphosphate 
and nitrogenous fertilizers (other than sulphate of ammonia produced locally as a by- 
product on which a surcharge is fixed) have becn less than cost, the balance being met 
by the surcharge on sulphate of ammonia and by Commonwealth subsidy. Total subsidy 
payments in 1953-54 were £175,000 as compared with £289,000 in 1952-53. 


Other forms of financial assistance to primary producers include payments for 
Cattle Tick Control, the Dairy Industry Extension Grant, Flood and. Bush Fire Relief, 
Food Production, Expansion of Agricultural Advisory Services, Assistance to the Tobacco 
Industry and Wheat shipped to Tasmania—Freight Subsidy. In 1953-54 payments 
to primary producers for these purposes totalled £721,000. 


§ 24. Fertilizers. 


1. General.—In the early days of settlement in Australia scientific cultivation was 
little understood. It was common, as in other new countries, for the land to be cropped 
continuously to a degree of exhaustion. This practice is very much less in evidence now 
than in the early days of Australian agricultural development. Under the guidance of 
the State Departments of Agriculture, scientific farming is now much more widely 
practised. The importance of fallowing, crop rotation, and the application of suitable 
fertilizers in adequate quantities is now appreciated by farmers. The introduction of 
the modern seed-drill, acting also as a fertilizer-distributor, has greatly facilitated the 
use of artificial manures and much land formerly regarded as useless for cultivation has 
aow been made productive. 
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In order to protect the users of artificial fertilizers, legislation has been passed in each 
of the States regulating the sale and prohibiting the adulteration of fertilizers. A list 
of thesc Acts and their main features is given in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 378. 


2. Imports and Exports.——The Australian output of prepared fertilizers is derived 
chiefly from imported rock phosphate and is sufficient for loca! requirements. 


The chief sources of Australia’s supplies of rock phosphate are Nauru, Gilbert Istande 
Group and Christmas Island. Sodium nitrate is obtained chiefly from Chile. 


The imports of artificial fertilizers during the five years ended 1953-54. compared 
with average imports for the period 1934-35 to 1938-39, are shown in the following table:— 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS : IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA. 




















Average, | | 
Fertilizer. 1934-35 tol 1949-50. | 1950-$1. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
1938-39. l | 

Ammonium tons 26,090! 270259) apa cesaas 40,848' 384 11,187 
Sulphate £000 | 215 1,050 1,016} 10 242 
Potash Salts tons 10,641) 12,924) 14,605: 15,978] 14,467, 22,234 
£’000 82 266) 336, 369, 314 397 
Rock Phosphate tons 635,097 I 185,402] 1,101 1678) I sag ge 1,271,130) 1,143,330 
£’000 776 24559 2,217) 2,258 l 2,47& 2,432 
Sedium Nitrate tons 75199 13,416 5,679 15,802 7,848 6,948 
£’000 63 273) 130) 363! 185 183 
Other -. tons 3,430, 673 1,369  2,735| 1,837 6,935 
£000 - 251 47 120) 15 151 
Total tee tons 682,457) 1,239,674) 1,166,087] 1,089,463! 1,295,675] 1,190,634 
£000 1,144 35785 3,780 4,126 3,002 3.405 





Exports of fertilizers (practically all of which are manufactured locally) amounted 
to 1,803 tons valued at £30,000 in 1953-54 compared with 1,511 tons valued at £33,000 
in 1952-53 and 4,826 tons valued at £34,000 for the average of the five years ended 
1938-39. Superphosphate is the principal fertilizer exported and amounted to 1,605 tons 
in 1953-54. 


3. Quantities Used Locally —Information regarding the area fertilized with artificial 
fertilizers and the quantity of urtificial fertilizers (superphosphate, bonedust, nitrates, 
etc.) used in each State during the 1953-54 season is given in the following table. Details 
of the area manured with natural manure (stableyard, etc.) are no longer collected. 


AREA FERTILIZED AND QUANTITY OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS USED, 1953-54. 























Area Fertilized ("ooo Acres). Fertilizers Used (Tons). 
State or Territory. —_ = 
Crops. oe Total. Crops. | pace Total. 
New South Wales... hea | 2,698 | 2,998 | 5,€06 104,625, | 146,815 251,446 
Victorian... + oy 31556 | 7,555 11,111 | 170,168 | 422,235 | 592,403 
Queensinnd.. 415 } Ir 42 955518 | 840 96,358 
South Australla | 3,336 2,826 6,162 171,458 153,627 , 325,045 
ween Australia | 4,51X | 9,863 8,374 226,101 178.911! 405.012 
‘asmania . ae Igr 678 869 25,756 + 451259 71,015 
Australian Capital Territory :: | 35 | 286 | 2,018 21304 
r 
Total .- oa 14,712 | 17,877 | 32,589 793,912 949,705 } 1,743,617 
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Particulars of the quantity of artificial fertilizers used in each State and Territory 
during each of the seasons 1949-50 to 1953-54, compared with the average for the five 
years ended 1938~39, are shown in the next table. These details include the quantity 
used in the top-dressing of pasture lands. 


QUANTITY OF ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS USED. 








{Tons.) 
1 
H 
Season. NS.W. Vie, Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | A.C.T. Total. 

| 

Average, 1934-35 | 
to 1938-39 .. | 148,277 | 305,969 50,651 | 200,566 | 230,713 30,272 276 966,724 
1949-50 ++ | 174,171 | 550,020 72,298 | 243,768 | 357,632 53.874 | 1,098 | 1,452,861 
1950-51 Ge 160,871 | 563,086 73,761 | 255,781 | 377,083 56,224 822 | 1,487,628 
1951-52 «. | 177,120 | 579.022 72,610 | 270,046 | 399.304 56,719 1,033 | 1,555,854 
1952-53 .. | 196,124 } 619,327 82,222 | 284,226 | 409,959 64,439 1,554 | 1,657,851 
1953-54 ++ | 251,440 | 592,403 96,358 | 325,085 | 405,012 71,015 | 2,304 | 1,743,617 








As mentioned in § 23 (v) the Commonwealth Government has encouraged the use of 
artificial fertilizers by providing subsidies to primary producers. In 1953-54 subsidy 
was paid only on nitrogenous fertilizers. 


4. Local Production.—Complete information regarding local production of fertilizers 
is not available. The number of firms engaged in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers 
in Australia for the year 1953-54 was 51, made up as follows :—New South Wales, 14 ; 
Victoria, 9; Queensland, 8; South Australia, 7; Western Australia, 5 and Tasmania, 8. 
The production of superphosphate in Australia during 1953-54 amounted to 1,771,000 
tons. 


§ 25. Ensilage. 


1. Government Assistance in Production.—The several State Governments devote 
8 considerable amount of attention to the education of the farming community in regard 
to the value of ensilage. Monetary aid is afforded in the erection of silos, and expert 
advice is supplied in connexion with the design of the silos and the cutting and packing 
of the ensilage. 


2. Quantity Made and Stocks Held on Farms.—Information regarding production 
and farm stocks of ensilage for the years ended 31st March, 1952, 1953 and 1954 are given 
in the following table. 


ENSILAGE : PRODUCTION AND FARM STOCKS. 








(Tons.) . 
Period. NS.W. | Vic. {| Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust.} Tas. | A.C.T. | Total. 
Production during— 
1951-52 season 47,920] 24,591| 7,654) 8,234} 11,433] 10,638 4| 110,474 
1952-53 55 85,135| 45,643} 12,808) 11,670] 14,103} 17,861 g| 187,229 
1953-54 55 84,465] 69,830} 18,513] 13,755] 12,070) 22,459 .. |221,092 
Farm Stocks, as at— 
31st March, 1952 | 74,042} (a) 5:973| 5,580] 2,235] 10,289 ror| (a) 
» 9 1953 |102,812} (a) | 12,980] 11,186] 3,530) 13,588 84 (a) 
» 1954 |z0r,262| (a) | 18,907) 31,497 4.3241 19,8111 25| (a) 





(a) Not available. 
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The drought of 1902-3 drew increased attention to the value of stocks of ensilage. 
and during the four seasons ended 1909-10 there was an increase both in the number of 
holdings on which ensilage was made and in the quantity produced. The accumulated 
stocks proved of great value during the 1914 drought, though far less than would have 
been the case if more attention had been paid to production during the previous yearn 
when there was a surplus of green fodder. The quantities made since that date have 
fluctuated considerably, but the output increased up to 1939-40 in which year the 
production of 303,495 tons was the highest yet recorded. During subsequent seasons 
eutput declined to the extremely low level of 94,744 tons during the drought year 1944-45 
rising to 180,622 tons in 1947-48 but decreasing again in succeeding years to 110,474 
tons in 1951-52. Production increased in 1952-53 and again in 1953-54 to 221,092 tons. 


§ 26. Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. 


Agricultural colleges, administered by State Departments of Agriculture, have been 
established in all States except Tasmania. The primary function of these colleges is the 
training of students in the various phases of agricultural work and live stock husbandry. 
Students are required to undertake a considerable amount of practical work in addition 
to lectures and theory. A secondary function of the colleges is agricultural research 
and experimentation. To a lesser degree they carry Out extension work ip the form of 
public field days. Upon graduation, students receive diplomas in agriculture, dairying 
ete., according to the course undertaken. 


Experimental farms have been set up by State Departments of Agriculture in all 
States. They are primarily concerned with agricultural research and experimentation, 
each farm concentrating on problems specific to the district in which it is located. The 
results of the work undertaken are passed on to farmers at field days, which are held at 
regular intervals, through publication in various agricultural or scientific journals and 
through the agricultural extension officers of the State Departments of Agriculture. 


The Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization has field 
stations scattered throughout Australia, and sometimes undertakes joint research with 
the appropriate State authorities. In general, however, the Commonwealth Scientifio 
and Industrial Research Organization concentrates on fundamental research, except 
when otherwise specifically invited, while the State Departments of Agriculture study 
problems of particular significance within their own boundaries. The universities also 
carry out valuable research work on their own experimental farms. 


§ 27. Tractors on Rural Holdings. 


The growth of mechanization in agriculture is indicated by the increase in the number 
ef tractors on rural holdings from 41,943 in 1939 to 170,905 in 1954 or by 307 per cent. 
Since 1943, the first year in which the collection was made by types, wheeled type 
tractors have increased by 244 per cent., and crawler types by 109 per cent. 


The table below sets out the total number of tractors on rural holdings in 1939, and 
the number of wheeled type and crawler tractors for the five vears ended 1954. 
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TRACTORS ON RURAL HOLDINGS. 


March— | WN.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. 





S. Aust. | w. Aust. | Tas, | AGT. | Aust.{a) 
1 


WHEELED Tyre TRACTORS. 




















1950 =... | 25,533 | 23,235 | 20,616 | 11,184 | 10,323 2,464 84° =. 93,439 
1951 .» | 30,061 | 28,132 | 24,406 | 13,562 | 12,331 3,056 107 - 111,655 
1952... | 35.302 | 33,678 | 27,08; | 15,396 } 14,579 3,857 142 , 130,038 
1953... | 39,229 | 37,484 | 2¢,822 | 16,729 | 15,381 4.550 158 | 143,353 
1954 ++ | 41,195 | 41,953 | 32,535 { 18,228 | 16,577 | 5,111 163 ; 1§5,762 
CrawLeR OR Track TyPE TRACTORS. 
1950 ee 1,831 884 3,111 2,525 | 1,796 201 8 10,356 
195I.. 2,145 926 3.388 2,566 | 2,223 264 6 17,518 
1952... 2,828 1,187 3,810 2,788 2,498 342 6 13,439 
1953. «+ | 35170 | 1,271] 4,176) 3,021 | 2,932 442 8 15.029 
1954 «+ | 3s221 } 1,214] 4,547] 2,514 | 3,093 547 | 7° 15,143 
ToraL Tractors. 
| 

1939(b) .. | 12,926 | 8,802} 8,541] 5.969 |] 5,680 (c) | 25 (d) 41,943 
1950... | 27,364 | 24,119 | 23,727 | 13,709 } 12,rI9 2,665 -92 | 103,795 
195t «+ | 32,206 | 29,058 | 27,7904 | 16,128 14,554 3,320 113 | 123,173 
1952... | 38,130 | 34,865 | 30,8947 18,184 | 17,077 4,199 148 | 143,497 
1953. .- | 42,408 | 38,755 | 33,998 | 19,750 | 18,313 | 4,992 166 | 158,382 
1954 «. | 44,416 | 43,167 | 37,082 | 20,742 | 19,670 | 5,658 170 | 170,905 

(a) Exeludes Northern Territory. (b) At commencement of year. (c) Not available. 


{d) Excludes Tasmania. 


§ 28. Number and Area of Rural Holdings and Employment Thereon. 


1. Number and Area.—A holding in Australia has been defined by Statisticians on 
a more or less uniform basis and discrepancies which exist are not of sufficient 
importance to vitiate comparisons. For the purpose of these statistics, a holding 
may be defined as land of one acre or more in extent, used in the production of 
agricultural produce, the raising of live stock or the products of live stock. 


There is considerable fluctuation from time to time in numbers of very small holdings 
and it is very difficult to determine in some cases whether or not they are rural holdings 
within the definition. 


In addition in the very dry parts such as the far west of New South Wales and 
Queensland and the remoter parts of South Australia and Western Australia there are 
large areas of marginal lands sporadically occupied under short-term lease or other 
arrangement and the areas so occupied tend to fluctuate with the season, Similarly, 
there are rugged areas in the mountain country of some States which are also sporadically 
occupied. 


The following table shows the recorded number and area of the holdings in each State 
for the seasons 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 
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RURAL HOLDINGS : NUMBER AND AREA. 





Australian 


{ . 1 
New : 
[eae . Queens- South Western , Tas- Australia. 
Season. spat | Victoria. ' ‘laud. race Australia.’ mania. | Capital | ts 


Territory. | 





NoumBer oF Rurat HoLpines. 
1938-39. . 751395 72,452, 41,503 31,280 21,052, 11,680 204 253,536 





1949-50. . 73,987' 70,486 41,560 27,900 19,565 11,548 221 . 245,267 
1950-51.. 73195, 698, 41,499 28,248 19,289 11,468. 229 . 243,626 
1951-52.. | 73,122) 69,298) 41,641, 28,698 19,515| 11,414 226 ' 243,914 
1952-53.-- 72,940, 69,353) 42,382 28,832, 19,655! 11,812' 213 | 245,187 
1953-54:- 735371 69,3021 42,850 29,220' 20,132: 11,818, 213 | 246,996 





TotaL Ages oF RuraL HOLDINGS. 
(ooo AcREs.) 
1938-39.. | 174,660} 40,791 317,782; 144,682) 211,720 6,778 371 | 896,784 
1949-50.. | 170,027] 38,342} 355,803: 146,563| 211,057 6,411 403 | 928,606 
1950-51... | 168,375) 38,108/ 359,606, 151,731} 213,362] 6,476 395 | 938,053 
1951-52.. | 168,250; 37,935] 358,320, 151,785] 215,386} 6,438; 395 | 938,509 
1952-53.- | 167,907, 37,868) 358,332 152,689) 215,858] 6,559) 394 | 939,607 
_ 1953-54-+ | 168,996] 37,546, 361,520, 150,314! 221,805 6,511 391 } 947,083 
(a) Excludes Northern Territory. 








It is not possible to classify these holdings according to the purpose for which they 
are used. This arises from a number of factors, the chief of which is mixed farming. 
The general trend in Australia is for farmers to diversify their activities and consequently 
it is very difficult to determine whether the purpose of many holdingsis mainly agricultural, 
pastoral or dairying, or any of these in combi: ation. 

An approximate classification was, however, made for New South Wales for 1945-46 
and details may be found on page 1018 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


2. Special Tabulation Relating to Rural Holdings, 1949-50.—With the co-operation 
of State Statisticians, the second series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings 
was undertaken for all States for the 1949-50 season. These tabulations have been 
published in detail in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. The following table 
shows particulars of the number and area of rural holdings classified according to the 
size of holdings. 


RURAL HOLDINGS : NUMBER AND AREA CLASSIFIED IN AREA SERIES, 1949-50. 





Q’land. |S. Aust. 





W. Aust Tas. | A.C.T, | aast.co 








Area Series (Acres). | nsw. | Vic. 





Noumser or Horpryas. 

















Under 3 as ae 941 408 214 317 463 157 6 2,500 
3° 4-- a 1,391 967 239 432 469 178 I 3,577 
= 9.- . 3,160 | 2,445 634 927 1,036 437 14 8,653 
10- 24.. a 4,563 6,916 1,596 2,690 1,569 977 9 18,320 
25-49... ae 4,080 5,520 1,852 2,192 761 1,168 15 15,588 
50—- 99.. ies 5,209 7:676 4,060 2,182 663 2,048 9 21,847 
100-149... os 4,627 6,816 3,733 1,187 745 1,662 4 18,773 
150-249. Ae 6,656 | 8,742 6,720 1,732 1,279 1,708 6 26,843 
250-499... + 9,034 | 11,118 7.386 | 2,969 1,699 1,472 16 33,694 
s00- 749 . oe 6.478 | 7,047 3,380 2,650 898 510 18 20,082 
750- 999 . nay 4,657 | 3,794 1,527 1,897 887 226 16 13,004 
1.000- 1,499. . + 6,695 : 4,128 1,957 i 2,631 1,905 288 | 24 17,636 
1,500- 2,499 . | $9025 | 2,881 | 1,549) 2,584! 3,083 256 46 | 15,324 
2500 4.999.. o. 5.559 ; %.401 ) 1,523 1,991 | 2,718 229 21 + 13,442 
$,000~ 9.999... -- | 2,517) 424} 1,185 806 | 746 134 7 | 5,819 
10,000-19.999. . ran 1,107 123 | 1,200 ! 3Ir 143 59 2 2,945 
0,000-49.999 = 832 6r | 1,640; 173 52 32 3 | 2,793 
30,000-99,9g99 . . 369 ° II 608 | 78 37 7 1,110 
tc0.o00 and over See 187 8} 557 | I5t 412 ! i | 1,315 
1 ! ; : 
Tota: 73,987 70.486 41,560 27,900 19,565 | 11.548 | 221 | 245,767 
‘ H 











(a) Excludes Northern Territory. 
4032/55.—28 
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RURAL HOLDINGS: NUMBER AND AREA CLASSIFIED IN AREA SERIES 
1949-50—continued. 





Area Series (Acres). | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. 








S. Aust. lw. Aust | Tas. | A.C.T. | sti 





AREA oF HoLpines. 
(ooo ACRES.) 











Under 3 i a 2 1 oy a. I ie os 4 
3- aes ee 5 3 t I 2 I ae 13 

5- 9.. oie 20 16 4 6 7 3 ie 56 

Io- 24.. ox 71 13 25 45 24 16 ae 294 

25~- 49.. ee 148 197 68 77 26 43 oa 559 
50-99... a 375 555 301 157 47 148 .- 1,583 
1OoO- 149... sh 561 824 457 144 go 197 oe 25273 
igo- 249.. we 1,292 1,680 1,264 339 246 324 1 5,146 
250-  =499.. oie 3,249 3,931 2,633 I,rx2 595 502 6 12,028 
500-749... . 3,976 | 4,345 2,060 1,630 549 308 11 12,879 
750-  999.. - 4,050 3,288 1,315 1,647 796 194 14 11,304 
1,000— 1,499.. oe 8,173 5,021 2,362 3,205 2,302 345 41 21.449 
1,500- 2,499.. +» | 11,374 | 5,410 | 3,009 | 4,876 6,048 496 93 31,306 
2,500- 4,999... «+ | 19,090 4,677 5,301 6,793 95275 811 69 46,016 
§,000~ 9,999... +» | 16,932 | 2,809 | 8,349 | 5,470 4,810 904 56 39,330 
10,000-19,999. . +» | 14,918 | 1,672 | 17,274] 4,344 1,869 763 25 40,865 
20,000~49,999.. «+ | 26,454 1,756 | 51,240 | 5,406 1,879 899 87 87,721 
50,000-99,999.. +. | 25,780 685 | 42,108 5.502 2,711 457 .* 77,243 
100,000 and over oe 33,557 1,359 | 218,032 | 105,809 | 179,780 As ars 538,537 
Total .. ++ [170,027 | 38,342 | 355,803 | 146,563 | 211,057 6,411 403 | 928,606 











(a) Excludes Northern Territory. 


3. Employment on Rural Holdings.-Tbe following table shows, for each State of 
Australia, the recorded number of persons permanently and temporarily working on 
rural holdings as at 31st March, 1954. Additional particulars relating to the number 
of males employed in agriculture are available up to 1941-42 in Official Year Book No. 36, 
page 852, and previous issues. Similar details for later years are not available, 


RURAL HOLDINGS : PERMANENT FULL-TIME AND TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT 
AS AT 3ist MARCH, 1954. 















































Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. A.C.T. | Aust, (a) 
Permanent— 
Owners, lessees or 
Share-farmers Males 71,465 | 69,264 | 43,579 | 27,335 19,726 9,610 170 | 241,149 
Females 1,087 | 4,236 | 11,934 | 3,705 | 1,12 245 8 | 22,944 
Relatives of Owner, 
Lessee or  Share- 
farmer over 14 years 
of age, not receiving 
wages or salary Males 75416 5,692 5,907 T.413 1,796 500 12 | 22,736 
Feraales 6,163 1,302 7:925 974 2,128 IOI 15 | 18,608 
Employees, including 
Managers and Rela- 
tives working for 
wages orsalary Males | 33,497 | 17,367 | 20,718 9,069 8,281 4,672 144 | 93,748 
Females 1,348 1,358 3,855 886 498 261 2 8,230 
Total Permanent 
Males | 112,378 | 92,323 | 70,204 | 37,817 | 29,803 | 14,782 326 | 357,633 
Females | 9,198 | 6,896 | 23,714 |] 3,565 | 3.755 607 47 | 49,782 
Persons | 121,576 | 99,219 | 93,918 | 43,382 | 33,558 | 15,389 373 | 407,415 
Tem porary— Males | 27,726 | 16,245 | 20,382 | 12,904 4,147 5,205 35 | 86,644 
Females 1,671 1,403 737 2,804 179 1,560 ri 8,365 
Persons | 29,397 | 17,648 | 21,119 | 15,708 | 4,326] 6,765 46 | 95,009 
Total Persons =... | 150,973 | 116,867 115,037 | 59,090 37,884 | 22,154 419 | 502,424 











(a) Exeludes Northern Territory. 
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The next table shows for Australia as a whole the number of persons working 
full-time on rural holdings as at 31st March of the six years 1949 to 1954. 


RURAL HOLDINGS : PERMANENT FULL-TIME AND TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT, 
AUSTRALIA.(a) 





As at 31st Mareh— 


Particulars. 


1949. 1950. | Ig5I. 1952. 1953. 1954. 























Permanent— | 
Males— | 
Owners, Lessees orShare-farmers | 236,467] 235,302] 237,251) 236,330, 241,368 241,149 
Relatives of Owner, Lessee or 
Share-farmer over 14 years of 

age, not receiving wages or 
salary .. fee os; 
Employees, including managers 
and relatives working for 


25,195| 25,889, 24,676 24,589, 23,157} 22,736 




















wages or salary .. ina 91,177} 90,924] 91,226, 88,264! 91,864] 93,748 
Total, Males. «+ | 352,839] 352,115! 353,153] 349,183) 356,389) 357,633 
» Females .. -- | 47,933] 53.348} 52,346] 46,603] 48,234} 49,782 











Total Permanent .. | 400,772! 405,463! 405,499, 395,786] 404,623! 407,415 












































Temporary— 
Total, Males... os (5) 83,227] 83,190, 88,356, 91,656) 86,644 
» Females .. ig (0) 8,862} 8,663) 8,576 8,037) 8,365 
Total Temporary .. (5) | 92,089) 91,853} 96,932] 99,693/ 95,009 
Grand Total ae (6) | 497,552 197358218 504,316 502,424 
(a) Excludes Northern Territory. (5) Not available. 


4. Salaries and Wages Paid to Employees on Rural Holdings.—Particulars of salaries 
and wages paid to permanent and temporary employees (including amounts paid to 
contractors) working full-time on rural holdings have been collected uniformly in all 
States from 1949-50. Details for each State are set out below for the year 1953-54 
and for Australia as a whole for the years 1950-51 to 1953-54. 


RURAL HOLDINGS : SALARIES AND WAGES (a2) PAID TO PERMANENT AND 
TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES, 1953-54. 











(£7000.) 
Particulars. NS.W.] Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. A.C.T. | Aust.(d) 
Permanent—Males -- | 19,059 9,231 | 11,688 5,018 4,599 2,530 115 | 52,240 
Females .. 338 385 | 1,246 234 139 58 6 | 2,406 
Temporary(c)—Males_.. 16,031 8,114 | 17,415 3,591 4,685 1,370 76 | 51,282 
Females. . 388 225 143 213 62 156 3 1,190 
Total «.. on 35,816 | 17,955 | 30,492 9,056 9.485 4,114 200 | 107,118 
{a) Including value of keep. {d) Excludes Northern Territory. (c) Includes amounts paid 
to contractors. 
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RURAL HOLDINGS: SALARIES AND WAGES (a) PAID TO PERMANENT AND 
TEMPORARY EMPLOYEES, AUSTRALIA.(}) 














(£7000.) 
| 
Particulars. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54- 
Permanent—Males .. Bs is 34,022 41,328 47,623 52,240 
Females es * 1,749 2,046 2,270 2,406 
Temporary(c)—Males ae ea 29,317 39,735 44,715 51,282 
Females a is 773 910 1,151 1,190 
Total a a 3 65,861 84,019 95+759 107,118 
(a) Including value of keep. (0) Excludes Northern Territory. (c) Includes amounts paid 


to contractors, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


Note.—Except where otherwise indicated, values of Australian oversea trade shown 
throughout this chapter are expressed as f.0.b., Australian currency, port of shipment. 


§ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. 


1. Livestock Numbers.—A detailed account of the various enumerations of livestock 
in Australia made prior to 1860 was given in previous issues of the Year Book. Since 1860 
annual enumerations have been made, based, with few exceptions, on actual collections 
made through the agency of the State Police or by post. Particulars concerning the 
numbers of each of the principal kinds of livestock in Australia at decennial intervals 
from that year to 1950 and from 1951 onwards in single years are given in the following 
table, and are shown continuously on the graph on page gII. 


LIVESTOCK : AUSTRALIA. 





























(’000.) 
Year. Horses. } Cattle. | Sheep. Pigs. Year. Horses. | Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. 
1 

1860 a 432 3,958 | 20,135 351 |} 1930 o 1,793 | 11,721 | 110,568 | 1,072 
1870 . 717 | 4,276 © 41,594 543 || 1940 o 1,699 | 13,080 | 119,305 | 1,455 
1880 ise 1,069 7,527 , 62,184 816 || 1950 «3 1,057 | 14,640 | 112,891 1,123 

1890 Ba 1,522 | 10,300 97,881 891 
1900 es 1,610 8,640 70,603 950 |] 1951 bis 999 | 15,229 | 115,596 1,134 
1952 . 937 | 14,893 | 117,647 | 1,022 
1gI0 ars 2,166 | 11,745 98,066 1,026 || 1953 oe 895 | 15,247 | 123,072 993 
1920 oe 2,416 | 13,500 ; 81,796 , 764 |) 1954 oo 850 | 15,601 | 126,944 | 1,197 








While livestock numbers (particularly sheep) have increased substantially since 1860, 
marked fluctuations have taken place during the period, mainly on account of droughts 
which have from time to time left their impress on the pastoral history of Australia. 
These occurred in 1868, 1877, 1883-4, 1892, 1893, 1895, I90I~2, 1912, 1914, 1918, 1919, 
1922-23, 1925-26, 1927~28, 1929-30, 1940-41 and 1944-45 to 1946-47. 


The years in which the numbers of livestock attained their maxima are as follows :— 
Horses, 1918 (2,527,000); cattle, 1954 (15,601,000); sheep, 1954 (126,945,000); and 
pigs, 1941 (1,797,000). 


The distribution throughout Australia of beef cattle, dairy cattle, sheep and pigs as 
at 31st March, 1948 was shown in the graphs on pages 905-8 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


The numbers of horses, beef cattle and sheep in each State and Territory are shown 
later in this chapter; similar information for dairy cattle and pigs appears in Chapter 
XXIJII.—Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


2. Minor Classes of Livesteck.—Statistics of the minor classes of livestock (goats, 
camels, mules, donkeys, etc.) have not been collected in recent years. The last year in 
which all States, other than Victoria, collected this information was 1941, when total 
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numbers were as follows :—Goats, 80,366; camels, 2,267; and mules and donkeys, 
10,881. Of these, goats were most numerous in Queensland, and camels, mules and 
donkeys in Western Australia. Further details have been published in earlier issues 
of the Year Book. 


3. Value of Pastoral Production—{i) Gross, Local and Net Values, 1953-54. 
Values of pastoral production for each State are shown for 1953-54 in the following table. 
Further details of the source of the information and an explanation of the terms used in 
this compilation will be found in Chaper XXIX.—Miscellaneous. Maintenance costs 
have not been computed in all States and depreciation has not been deducted; con- 


sequently the net values are inflated to the extent of these costs. 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUES OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION, 1953-54. 




















( £7000.) 
Farm Costs. 
P waett Gross 
Toauction ro! 
Valued at | Marketi Producti Value of | Net Value of 
State. Prineipal Costs. | Valued at Be | voce Production. 
ae ii Farm. for Farm used in 
Stock. Process of 
Production. 
N.S. Wales .. 224,183 13,954 210,229 5,060 |{c) 2,730 202,439 
Victoria Ss 123,226 9,972 113,254 2,000 2,324 108,930 
Queensland 96,139 9,270 86,869 3,490 1,390 81,989 
Sth. Australia 52,975 2,898 50,077 878 1,776 47,423 
W. Australia .. 50,783 2,807 47,976 1,504 2,688 43,784 
Tasmania se 10,347 540 9,807 2,358 |(c) 298 7151 
Total... 557,053 39,441 518,212 15,290 11,206 491,716 














(a) Excludes £14,279,000 comprising an interim distribution of profits under the Wool Disposals 


Plan made in April, 1954. 


(c) No allowance has been made for costs of power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils. 


(5) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


(ii) Net Values, 1934-35 to 1953-54. The net value of pastoral production by States 
and the net value per head of population for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 together with 
the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown below. 


NET VALUE OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION. (a) 


























Year. | N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
(b) (2) 
Net Vauve.(c) 
(£’000.) 

Average, 1934-35 t 
1938-39 -+ | 30,592 | 16,784 | 13,384 | 4,583 | 4,307] 1,429] 71,079 
1949-50 .. 140,027 | 77,629 | 57,327 | 28,558 | 26,442 | 7,138 | 337,121 
1950-51 .. «+ | 302,642 | 162,409 | 100,526 | 65,797 | 61,463 | 11,972 | 704,809 
1951-52 .. + ~~ | 154,386 | 99,808 | 67,080 | 38,965 | 34,442 | 5,812 | 400,493 
1952-53 -- ++ | 206,872 | 108,459 | 82,442 | 49,918 | 38,642 | 7,412 | 493,745 
1953-54 -- 202,439 | 108,930 | 81,989 | 47,423 | 43,784 | 7,151 | 491,716 











For footnotes see following page. 
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NET VALUE OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION—continued. 





Year | ¥.S.W. 
(0) 





Vic. | Q’land. | S. Anst. 





W. Aust. | Tas. | Australia 
(bd) 





Net Vatvue Per Heap or Porunation.(c) 


























(£ 38. d.) 

Average, 

1934-35 

to 1938-39 |} 11 8 © 9 I 3 13 11 10 715 6 9 9 2 6 2 710 8 8 
1949-50 .. | 44 IO 3] 35 13 TO 48 17 31 41 2 3! 48 10 1126 o 1 42 1X 
1950-51 .. | 93 9 1) 72 8 2! 83 5 5] 9% 2 11/107 15 3) 42 4 6 85 5 7 
TQ51-52 .. | 46 12 4/43 4 4/54 2 1152 8 5/58 7 9| 79 16 3| 47 3 8 
1952-53 .. | 61 9 I 4514 5) 64 16 0) 65 2 5163 4 6,24 10 Of 5616 2 
1953-54 -. | 59 8 1 44 19 63 o 11] 60 6 9 69 8 5| 23 2 2) 5510 7 
(a) Excludes payments to wool-growers of profits from the war-time wool disposal plan. (b) No 
allowance has beea made for costs of power, power kerosene, petro] and other oils. (c) No deduction 


has been made for depreciation and maintenance. 


4. Indexes of Quantum and Price of Pastoral Production, 1949-50 to 1953-54.—For 
details of the methods of calculating these indexes and of the weights used see Chapter 
XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 


INDEXES OF QUANTUM AND PRICE OF PASTORAL PRODUCTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 


(Base: Average 3 years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 














Particulars. 1949-50. 1950~5I. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Quantum produced— 
Wool ss ie 1I5 116 112 131 128 
Other products = 109 100 95 119 117 
Total Pastoral v4 112 109 105, 126 123 
Total per Head of 
Population vie 96 go 84 97 95 
Price— 
Wool ore be 483 1,098 552 623 621 
Other products we 264 386 423 389 401 
Total Pastoral o 396 818 501 531 534 








5. Consumption of Meats.—The quantity of meat (including cured and canned meat) 
in terms of carcass weight and edible offal available for consumption in Australia in 
1953-54 was 888,000 tons. This is equivalent to 223.5 lb. per head compared with 
227.7 |b. per head in 1952-53, 214.8 Ib. in 1951-52, and an average of 253.0 Ib. during 
the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. 


Although it is not casy to obtain strictly comparable particulars for other countries, 
it appears from data published by the Food and Agricultural Organization of the United 
Nations in its Pood Balance Sheets that in recent years consumption of meat in Australia 
has been at approximately twice the level of that in Canada and about one and a half 
times the level of that in the United States of America. 
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6. Marketing of Meat.—(i) General. The Australian Meat Board, consisting of 
representatives of producers, processors, exporters and the Commonwealth Government, 
is responsible for the control of all exports of Australian meat and meat products. Further 
information on the powers, etc., conferred on the Board under the Meat Export Control 
Act 1935-1953 was given on p. 801 of Official Year Book No. 40. 


(ii) War-time Marketing. Details of arrangements for the marketing of meat during 
the 1939-45 War were given on page 1107 of Official Year Book No. 36. 


(iii) United Kingdom Long-term Purchase Agreements. Details of the long-term meat 
contracts with the United Kingdom Government from the outbreak of the 1930-45 War 
up to 30th June, 1952 and of the Fifteen Year Meat Agreement (1952-67) were given on 
page 710 of Official Year Book No. 41 and in earlier issues of the Year Book. 


The Fifteen Year Meat Agreement (1952-67) between the United Kingdom and 
Australian Governments has as its objectives the promotion of meat production in 
Australia enabling increased exports to be made to the United Kingdom and the provision 
of a satisfactory market in the United Kingdom for that meat. It covers chilled and 
frozen beef, frozen veal, frozen mutton and lamb, frozen cattle and sheep sundries and 
edible offal. 


Pig meats were not included in the Fifteen Year Meat Agreement, but a two-year 
arrangement terminating on 30th September, 1954 was negotiated. This arrangement 
did not limit shipments of pig meats to other markets. 


(iv) Cessation of Bulk Purchasing. Following the announcement in September, 1953 
that the United Kingdom Ministry of Food would cease bulk purchasing of meat, arrange- 
ments were made between the Australian Meat Board and the Ministry for the reversion 
to private trading in the United Kingdom. The main features of the arrangements are :— 


(a) Mutton and lamb exported after 1st July, 1954 and beef, veal and pig meats 
exported after 1st October, 1954 direct to United Kingdom importers 
are to be sold on the open market under methods similar to those which 
applied pre-war. 


(b) A schedule of minimum prices to operate until 30th September, 1955 was 
drawn up. The guaranteed levels for the year ended 30th September, 
1955, were :—Beef and veal, 13.18d. stg. f.o.b. per lb.; lamb, 13.61d. 
stg. f.o.b. per lb.; and mutton, 6.05d. stg. f.o.b. per Ib. 


(c) In the event of market prices for the various classifications of meat averaging 
below the minimum, the Ministry is to make a payment to the Australian 
Government corresponding to the amount of the deficiency. So as to 
determine the extent of any deficiency, a procedure designed to measure 
as accurately as possible the weighted average level of ‘wholesale prices 
of Australian meat on the United Kingdom market has been agreed upon. 


(v) Private Trading. After eight months of open trading, the Board estimated 
that a deficiency payment would be received in respect of beef for the first year. In 
order to make arrangements for this anticipated deficiency to be passed on to the producer, 
the Meat Agreement (Deficiency Payments) Act was passed by the Commonwealth 
Government in May, 1955. Under this Act, the Board paid to exporters a deficiency 
payment of 14d. per lb. on beef delivered into store between 1st May and 30th September, 
1955, and subsequently exported to the United Kingdom. This payment was made 
on the understanding that it was, or would be, reflected in the price paid to producers. 


To make provision for recoupment by the Board of any overpayment, the Meat 
Export (Additional Charge) Act was also passed in May, 1955. 
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Negotiations were held in Australia durmg August and September, 1955, to fix 
minimum prices for the year commencing 1st October, 1955, and to review the working 
of the Agreement generally. The guaranteed levels agreed on for this period were :— 
for beef and veal and lamb the same as for the year ended 30th September, 1955, and 
for mutton the average prices realized to the end of April, 1955 (approximately 5.8d. 
stg. per lb.). In addition minimum beef and veal prices were fixed for the three years 
1958-61 at 5 per cent. below those for the 1955-58 period. Australia will, under the terms 
of the Agreement, be entitled to export 10,000 tons of beef, veal, lamb and mutton to 
destinations other than the United Kingdom and the Colonies. Additional free quotas 
can be requested and sympathetic consideration can be expected for any such requests 
should depressed prices or other circumstances justify an approach of this kind. 


§ 2. Horses. 


1. Distribution throughout Australia—About 80 per cent. of the total number of 
horses in Australia are in the States of New South Wales, Queensland and Victoria. In 
the following table figures are shown for each State and Territory for the years 1950 to 
1954 in comparison with the average for the years 1935 to 1939 :— 


HORSES : NUMBER. 














(’000.) 

Year, N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. N.T. A.C.T. | Australia. 
Average, | 

1935 to 

1939 ..- 537 3551 444 198 154 31 33 I 1,753 
1950s 343 200 317 83 59 21 33 I 1,057 
Tost 329 187 | 307 71 55 20 29 | I 999 
1952 311 169, 289! 63 53 19 32 I 937 
1953 +s 298 154! 282 57 5° 18 35 I 895 
et ed ORIG! SA) = 49) ) Sr i 850 


The number of horses in Australia attained its maximum during 1918, when a total 
of 2,527,149 was recorded. The United States of America recorded its highest number 
in the same year and Canada in 1921. The number in Australia has declined considerably 
since 1918 owing to the mechanization of transport and farming. During the period 1918 
to 1954 the decrease in numbers averaged 46,000 per annum, the rate of decline being 
53,000 per annum during the five years ended 1954. 

The number of horses in Australia from 1860 onwards may be obtained from the 
graph on page 911. 

The proportion per cent. of the number of horses in each State and Territory for 
1954 was :—New South Wales, 33; Victoria, 17; Queensland, 32; South Australia, 
6; Western Australia, 6; Tasmania, 2; and Northern Territory, 4. 


2. Oversea Trade in Horses.—(i) Exports. The export of horses from Australia 
during the carly years of this century was fairly considerable, averaging about 15,000 
head per annum between 1901 and 1920, exclusive of those used for war purposes during 
the 1914-18 War. Since then exports have gradually declined and averaged only about 
4,000 for the five years ended 1938-39 and just under 1,000 for the five years ended 
1953-54- 

(ii) Imports. The few horses imported into Australia consist mainly of valuable 
stud animals from the United Kingdom and racehorses from New Zealand. During the 
five years ended 1953-54 an average of 432 horses valued at £338,000 (equivalent to £783 
per head) was imported annually. 
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§ 3. Cattle. 


1. Purposes for which Raised.—Cattle-raising is carried out in all the States, the 
main object in certain districts being the production of stock snitable for slaughtering 
purposes, and in others the raising of profitable dairy herds. The great impetus which 
the development of the export trade in Australian butter gave to the dairying industry 
led to a considerable increase in numbers and an improvement in quality of the dairy 
herds in the coastal districts of Victoria, New South Wales and southern Queensland in 
particular, the portion of Australia in the temperate zone which is best adapted to this 
industry. On the other hand, beef-producing cattle are more widely distributed parti- 
cularly in the eastern States and are raised in areas unsuitable for dairy cattle, such as 
the tropical area of northern Queensland, the Northern Territory, and the Kimberley 
district in the north of Western Australia. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia.—Until 1880, New South Wales was the 
principal cattle-raising State, but in that year Queensland occupied the leading position, 
which it has since maintained. There was a very rapid increase in the number of cattle 
in Australia up to the year 1894, when 12,312,000 head were depastured. From 1895 
onwards, however, the effects of droughts and the ravages of tick fever reduced the 
number to 7,063,000 in 1902. Following the disastrous drought which terminated in 
the latter year the herds were gradually built up, and, despite recurring droughts, they 
continued to increase up to 14,441,000 in 1921. After that year the number dropped 
continuously till 1929, largely owing to the decline in the oversea demand for frozen beef. 
With the expansion of dairying it recovered to 14,049,000 in 1934, but from that year 
declined continuously to 1939 when it stood at 12,862,000, The upward movement 
which commenced in 1940 was continued until 1944, the total number of cattle (14,184,000) 
in the latter year being at its highest level since 1923. Drought conditions and other 
factors caused a decline in numbers to 13,427,000 in 1947. This was followed by a 
general upward movement in numbers to a record 15,601,000 in 1954. A graph showing 
the number of cattle in Australia from 1860 appears on page QII. 


The numbers of cattle (beef and dairy) in the several ‘States and Territories in each 
year 1950 to 1954 compared with the average for the years 1935 to 1939 are shown below. 


CATTLE : NUMBER. 














(7000.) 

Nor Aust. 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Terr. Cap. Aust. 

err | Terr, 

Average, 1935 t 

1939 36 3,198 3,952 6,018 331 819 262 889 9 | 13,478 
{950 .. an 3,440 2,231 6,305 464 865 275 1,049 11 | 14,640 
195r .. Cs 3,703 2,216 6,734 433 841 272 1,019 II 15,229 
1952 .. a 3,621 2,215 6,435 437 852 265 1,058 Io | 14,893 
1953 .- . 3,649 | 2,297 | 6,751 483 846 275 936 IO | 15,247 
1954 os oe 35554 2,370 7,086 491 830 295 966 9 | 15,601 








Although the proportion is not as high as it has been in the past, Queensland was 
carrying 46 per cent. of the cattle in Australia in 1954. The percentage in each State 
and Territory during that year was :—New South Wales, 23; Victoria, 15; Queensland, ~ 
46; South Australia, 3; Western Australia, 5; Tasmania, 2; and Northern Territory, 6. 


A graph showing the distribution in 1924~25 of the total cattle in Australia appeared 
on page 660 of Official Year Book No. 22, while similar graphs showing for 1938-39 
the distribution of total cattle and of dairy cows were shown on pp. 453-4 of Official 
Year Book No. 34 and graphs indicating the distribution of beef and dairy cattle separately 
in Australia at 31st March, 1948 may he found on pages 905-6 of Official Year Book 
No. 39. 
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3. Classification of Cattle According to Purpose.—Of the total number of cattle in 
Australia in 1954, 10,771,000 or 69 per cent. were classified as beef cattle. The numbers 
classified as beef cattle in the several States and Territories during the years 1943 and 
(950 to 1954 were as follows :— 


BEEF CATTLE : NUMBER. 























(000.) 
| ; i Nor. | Aust. | 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. W.Aust.) Tas. Terr. Cap. Aust. 
I : ‘ \ Terr. 
| t ‘ ' : 
: ' 
| 
1943 -- 1,676 577 | 4,893 | 171 | 605 102 978 5} 9.007 
1950 .. he 2,167 706 4,872 193 638 117 1.049 & 9,750 
1g5I .. ve 2,457 727 55294 | 189 618 115 1,019 8 | 10,427 
1952 .. ‘le 2,416 776 5,138 | 201 621 110 1,058 7 | 10,327 
1953 -- wie 2,405 820 5.378 231 612 113 936 6} 10,501 
1954 «. #16 2,316 829 5,793 230 ' 600 121 966 6 10,771 








A classification of numbers on this basis is not available prior to 1943. 
Particulars relating to dairy cattle numbers will be found in Chapter XXUI.— 
Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


4. Size Classifications of Cattle Herds.—A special series of tabulations relating to 
rural holdings in Australia was compiled for 1949-50 and published in Primary Industries 
Bulletin No. 44. The tables relating to beef and dairy cattle show classifications 
according to size of herd and area of holding. 


5. Comparison with other Countries.—The following table shows the number of 
cattle in Australia and in some of the principal cattle-raising countries of the world 
for the years 1936-40 and at the latest available date. The figures, which, in general. 
have been compiled by the United States Department of Agriculture for publication in 
Foreign Crops and Markets, relate to areas embraced by post-war boundaries, but do not 
cover identical areas for the two periods in all cases. 


CATTLE : NUMBER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 




















('000.) 
Country. Pre baie- FN Year and Month. Number 
({ndia(5) ss sy sie 180,000 | 1952 (January) .. 199,271 
United States of America .. Pr 66,706 | 1955 (January) .. 95,433 
Brazil .. a on oe 40,807 |°1954 (December) 58,000 
U.S.S.R. ty eee as 59,800 | 1953 (January) .. 56,600 
Argentina Pe ie sid 33,762 | 1955 (July) a 44,000 
Pakistan(b) ae ae és 33,000 | 1953 (January) .. 29,100 
China .. ie a6 a 25,600 | 1953 (May) ak 28,800 
Ethiopia oi “3 ie 18,000 | 1954 .. ie 20,000 
France .. £: ie 3 15,504 | 1955 (October) .. 17,273 
Mexico . aie as ae 11,716 | 1954 (December) 15,800 
Australia s _ ted 18,285 | 1954 (March) .. 15,601 
Colombia oe AP os 8,010 | 1954 (December) 13,650 
Turkey(b) ae ee ee 8,611 } 1953 (December) 11,803 
Onion of South Africa... 11,636 ; 1953 (August) .. 11,655 
Germany, Federal Republic of 12,114 | 1954 (December) 11,521 
(a) Insome cases census for a single year, and in others an average for rwo to four years. (0) Includes 


buffaloes. 


6. Imports and Exports of Cattie—The products of the cattle-raising industry figure 
largely in the export trade of Australia, although the export of live cattle has never 
been large. The number of cattle imported is also small, consisting, as in the case of 
horses, mainly of valuable animals for stud purposes. Details for the years 194.-50 
to 1953-54 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are as followe. 
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CATTLE : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 




















Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 
Average, 1934—- £’000 £’000 £’000 
35 to 1938-3 295 22 308 6 13 |-— 16 
1949-50 fe 160 89 485 40 325 |— 49 
1950-51 36 201 123 876 7O 675 |— 53 
1951-52 3% 318 214 681 58 363 |— 156 
1952-53 xe 494 201 1,643 81 1,149 |— 120 
1953-54 oe 153 102 1,214 95 1,061 |— 7 





NOTE.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


The average value per head of the cattle imported during the last five years was 
£550, while the average value:-per head of the cattle exported during the same period 
was £70. 


7. Cattle Slaughtered.—The numbers of cattle slaughtered during each of the years 
ended June, 1950 to 1954 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 
are shown in the following table :-— 


CATTLE (INCLUDING CALVES) SLAUGHTERED. 








(7000.) 
SI i jon. Total 
aughterings passed for Human Consumption Slaugh 
1 terings 
Year ended June— ean 
j iD 
N.S.W,) Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T.) Aust. | poitea 
Down 
Average, 1934-35 
to 1938-39 .. |(a)t,112| 812 | 1,046 (6) 156 |(b) 124 45 \(b) 4 2 | 3,301 | 3,332 
1950 .. we 1,156 893 | 1,102 213 166 58 14 6 | 3,608 | 3,648 
195r .. ae I,160 915 | 1,181 226 160 70 15 8 | 3,735 | 3.794 
1952... ‘i 1,247, 966 | 1,029 197 152 71 15 9 | 3,686 | 3,738 
1953... Ss 1,406) 848 | 1,272 194 154 Fo 14 8 | 3,966 | 4,00! 
1954 .. se 1,564! 1,008 | 1,366 220 172 62 15 8 | 4,415 | 4,475 
(a) Year ended March. (b) Year ended previous December. 


8. Production of Beef and Veal.—Details of the production of beef and veal in each 
State and Territory are shown in the following table for the years indicated :— 


PRODUCTION OF BEEF AND VEAL (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons.) 














Year ended June— N s.w,| Vic. Qid. |S. Aust.) W.A. Tas. N.T. {| A.C.T. |} Aust. 
Average 1935 to 1939 \(a) 173] 115 | 181 |(5) 25 |(6) 27 9 (6) I . 531 
1950 a a 186} 125 | 212 33 35 12 3 I 607 
1951 i¢ aa 193] 137 | 232 36 34 14 4 2 652 
1952 we ate 184] 138 {| 178 31 32 14 3 2 582 
1953 ie we 217, 124) 253 31 32 14 3 I 675 
1954 38 we 221! 140! 258 34 35 II 3 2 704 

(a) Year ended March. (d) Year ended previous December. 


g. Consumption of Beef and Veal.—For the three pre-war years 1936~37 to 1938-39 
the average annual production of beef and veal in Australia was 569,000 tons of which 
127,000 tons were exported, leaving a balance of 442,000 tons (or the carcass equivalent 
of 144 lb. per head per annum) available for consumption as fresh and canned meat. 

Due mainly to the effects of rationing, civilian consumption during the war and 
immediate post-war years of carcass beef and veal (including the carcass equivalent 
of canned meat) was considerably lower than previously but following the return to 
more normal- conditions it rose to 135.6 lb. per head in 1950-51. From 1951-52, con- 
sumption fell again, to 115.8 lb., in 1953-54. : 
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In the following table details of the production and disposal of beef and veal are 
shown for the periods stated. 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF BEEF AND VEAL (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : 








AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons.) 
Consumption in Aus- 
' tralia as Human Food. 
Changes For ee 
Year. - | Production.) Exports. : 
in Stock. esHon xPoO: Canning. . Per Head 
Total. per 
Annum. 
Average, 1936-37 to Ib. 
1938-39 .. es . 569 127 (a) 442 144.1 
1949-50... a 9 607 94 75 447 124.3 
1950-51 + 10 651 81 72 488 131.6 
IQ5I-52 _ 4 582 52 81 453 118.9 
1952-53 + 6 675 96 106 467 119.7 
1953-54 - 7 704 155 IOI 455 114.6 





(a) Included with exports. 


10. Exports of Frozen Beef and Veal—The export of frozen meat from Australia 
dates from about 1881, and since that year the trade has grown considerably. The 
quantity of frozen beef and veal exported in 1938-39 amounted to 271,964,000 Ib., 
valued at £4,324,000, but there was a decline during the war years owing to reduced 
production and the diversion of supplies to meet the requirements of the Australian 
and Allied Services based on Australia. By 1947-48 the quantity exported had risen 
again to 237,150,000 Ib., valued at £6,193,000, but this was followed by a steady decline 
until 1951-52 when exports amounted to only 95,876,000 Ib. valued at £5,230,000. There 
was a marked increase in 1953-54 when 316,977,000 tb. valued at £22,046,000 was exported. 
The quantities and values of frozen beef and veal exported during the five pre-war years 
ended 1938~39 and in each year 1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown in the following table :— 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN BEEF AND VEAL: AUSTRALIA. 














Exports of a and Chilled Exports of Frozen Veal. 
Year. : 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
*o00 Ib. | £’000 ’oo0 Ib. £’000 

Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39 231,355 3,188 10,353 165 
1949-50 .. = 178,128 | 6,522 45233 182 
1950-51... oe ae 154,832 6,440 3,478 207 
1951-52... a 23 92,926 | 5,009 2,950 221 
1952-53... “A ie 189,176 | 13,443 3,324 339 
1953-54 -- a a 313,198 | 21,697 3,779 349 





Prior to the war the largest purchaser of Australian beef and veal was the United 
Kingdom, which during 1938~39 took about 90 per cent. of the total shipments. 
However, at the request of the United Kingdom Government there was a considerable 
diverson from that country to nearer British possessions during the war years. In 
1953-54 shipments to the United Kingdom were valued at £18,016,000 or 82 per cent. 
of the total valne of beef and veal exports compared with £9,690,000 or 70 per cent. 
in 1952-53. Exports to other British countries amounted to £2,099,000 or Io per cent. 
of the total in 1953-54 and £2,032,000 or 21 per cent. in 1952-53. 


In view of the preference overseas for chilled beef, the Australian beef industry 
was at a serious disadvantage until investigations proved that beef could be successfully 
transported from Australia to United Kingdom in a chilled condition. Trial shipments 
of 254.000 Ib. in 1932-33 and 1,515,000 Ib. in 1933-34 were made, and the exports in 
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subsequent years increased to a maximum of 58,963,000 lb. in 1938-39. However, the 
advent of war seriously affected the export trade in chilled beef, which declined to a 
negligible amount after_1939-40. 


§ 4. Sheep. 


I. Initiation of the Pastoral Industry.—The suitability of the Australian climate 
and general conditions for the production of a high class of wool were at an early date 
recognized by Captain Macarthur, one of the pioneer sheep-breeders of New South Wales. 
While it would appear that the introduction of the merino sheep into Australia was 
not due to Macarthur, a great deal of the credit for having successfully established the 
pastoral industry in Australia must certainly be his. 


2. Movement in Sheep Numbers in Australia.—Fluctuations in the number of sheep 
recorded in Australia for each year from 1860 onwards may be seen from the graph on 
page 911. Up to 1945 there were five marked periods of decline, but the losses were 
made up rapidly. In each of the years 1925 to 1945 the sheep flocks exceeded 100 
million, reaching 125.2 million in 1942. At no previous period have such large numbers 
been depastured continuously, and the development took place despite an increase 
in the annual slaughter for the meat trade over this period, from about 10 million to 
25 million. 


However, a sharp decline to 95.7 million occurred during the three years ended 
1947 representing a loss from all causes other than slaughtering of about 37 million 
sheep (30 per cent.) since 1944. This was largely attributable to the severe drought 
conditions experienced during 1944, 1945 and 1946. The passing of the drought and 
consequent re-stocking have resulted in a steady increase in sheep numbers which at 31st 
March, 1954 amounted to 126.9 million, the highest ever recorded. 


The following table shows the approximate movement in sheep numbers in Australia 
in 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS: ANALYSIS OF MOVEMENT IN NUMBERS, AUSTRALIA. 


























(7000.) 
Daas ck . re 
umber 0! nnual Net 
Season: Lambs Excess of hee Deaths from | Number at | Increase ( +) 
Marked. Exports. Slaughtered Drowsht, 31st March. Dec van 
etc.(a) 
1938-39 oi 25,469 67 18,900 8,817 \(b)117,058 | — 2,315 
1949-50 is 30,382 96 20,929 5,201 112,891 | + 4,156 
1950-51 oe 29,816 84 16,083 10,944 115,596 | + 2,705 
1951-52 i 27,183 79 15,418 9,635 117,647 | + 2,051 
1952-53 + 31,778 84 21,034 5.235 | 123,072 | + 5,425 
1953-54 + 32,231 86 20,922 75351 | 126,944 | + 3,872 
(a) Balance figure. (b) As at xst January, 1939—Queensland, South Australia, Western 


Australia, Tasmania, Northern Territory ; as at 1st March, 1939—Victoria. 


3. Distribution throughout Australia——With the exception of a short period in the 
early sixties, when the flocks of Victoria outnumbered those of New South Wales, the 
latter State has occupied the premier position in sheep-raising, depasturing about one 
half of the sheep of Australia. 


A graph indicating the distribution of sheep in Australia at 31st March, 1948, is 
shown on page 907 of Official Year Book No. 39. Similar graphs for the years 1938-39 and 
1924-25 were published in Official Year Books No. 34, page 452 and No. 22, page 659, 
respectively. 
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The numbers of sheep in the several States and Territories at 31st March of each 
year 1950 to 1954 compared with the average for the years 1935 to 1939 are shown in 
the following table :-— 

SHEEP : NUMBER. 























(7000.) 
- a A j Nor. ; Aust. ; us- 
Year. NSW. | Vic. | Q"land. RR NEN RO iol Mere. OOP. cctealla: 
Average, 1935 t to | | 
1939 51,774 | 17,555 | 21,061 8,515 | 9,839 | 2,312 23 2400") 111,319 
1950 .. «+ | 53,298 | 19,161 | 17,582 9.477 | 10,923 2,170 26 254 112,891 
to5r .. -. | 54:1%x | 20,012 | 17,478 | 10,166 | 11,362 2,181 29 257) 115,596 
1952 .. oe 53,676 | 21,537 | 16,164 | 11,470 | 12,188 2,338 31 243 | 117,647 
(953 .. ++ | 57,461 | 21,368 | 17,030 | 12,036 | 12,475 | 2,421 34 247 | 123,072 
1954 .. -» | 59,639 | 21,438 | 18,194 | 11,838 | 13,087 | 2,465 31 252 | 126,944 


Except when affected by drought, the relative number of sheep depastured in the 
different States in recent years has remained fairly constant. 

The percentage distribution in 1954 was :—New South Wales, 47; Victoria, 17 ; 
Queensland, 15; South Australia, 9; Western Australia, 10; and Tasmania, 2. 


4. Classification of Sheep According to Age, Sex and Breed.—In the following table 
aumbers of sheep in Australia are classified according to age and sex at 31st March of 
the years 1943 and 1950 to 1954. Data in this form are not available prior to 1943. 


SHEEP: AGE AND SEX, AUSTRALIA. 




















(7000.) 
31st-March— 
Description. 
1943. | 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953- 1954. 
Rams, 1 year and over ni 1,651 1,497 1,473 1,507 1,560 1,610 


Breeding ewes (including 
ewes intended for mating) 56,674 | 52,122 | 52,704 | 52,954 | 55,351 | 55,528 
Other ewes, I year and over 9,636 6,982 6,760 7,451 7,039 8,430 


Wethers, 1 year and over .. | 31,986 | 29,251 | 31,516 | 34,032 | 34,304 | 36,069 
Lambs and hoggets, under 1 
year... . | 24,667 | 23,039 | 23,053 | 21,703 | 24,818 | 25,307 


Total, Sheep and oe 124,614 | 112,891 | 115,596 | 117,647 | 123,072 | 126,944 








Particulars relating to the principal breeds of sheep at 31st March, 1953 are shown 
in the following table :-— 


SHEEP: PRINCIPAL BREEDS, 31st MARCH, 1953. 














(’000.) 

Breed. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’.and. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. [| Australla. 
a nee Ne Ah 
Merino 43,713-7| 8,271.3' 16,776.0) 10,135.2] 11,273.5 278.6 al 223.4] 90,705.0 

Other recog: | | 
nized breeds 3,541.5) 5,220.4 54-2 818.8 461.2, 1,100.1 0.1 15.6} 1,211.9 

Merino come- | 

backs(b) .. 4,141. 8 2,251.0) 50.0, 209.1 185. 6) 338.5 O.1 2.9 7,179.0 
Crossbreda(c).. | 6,064.0, 5,625. 5! 149.4! 873.4) 554-4 704.3 0.3 4. 4:9, 13,976.2 
Total . 57,461. i 21,368. 2 17,029. f 12,036. | 12,474. “¥8474-7| 2 2,421. | 33 33- 8246.8 246. a8) 123,072.1 
(a) As at 31st December, 1952. Satie between categories has been estimated. (0) Merino 


comeback is the progeny of a crossbred merino ewe and a merino ram, i.e., flner than hailf-bred. 
(c) Half-bred and coarser. 

5. Numbers of Sheep on Rural Holdings.—A special series of tabulations relating 
to rural holdings in Australia was compiled for 1949-50 and published in Primary 
Industries Bulletin No. 44. The tables relating to sheep farming show classifications 
according to areas of the holdings on which the sheep were carried. 


6. Comparison with other Countries.—As regards the size of its flocks and the 
quantity and quality of wool produced, Australia has long occupied a leading position 
amongst the sheep raising countries of the world. In 1953-54, Australian flocks numbered 
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127 million sheep, compared with the estimate of 167 million for the U.S.S.R., China and 
Eastern Europe, with about 54 million in Argentina and about 38 million in New Zealand. 
The total world sheep population was estimated at about 827 million in 1953-54. Further 
details of sheep numbers in the principal wool producing countries of the world for 1938-39, 
1952-53 and 1953-54 are given in the table on p. 917. 


7. Oversea Imports and Exports of Sheep.—As in the case of cattle, the oversea 
exports of live sheep from Australia are of comparatively little importance. On 27th 
November, 1929, the export of stud sheep was prohibited, _except with the approval of 
the Minister for Trade and Customs. Sheep for breeding purposes were being exported 
in increasing numbers up to the outbreak of war in the Pacific, and shipments in 1939-40 
amounted to 23,329 sheep valued at £80,000, compared with 1065 valued at £24,000 in 
1953-54. The chief countries to which sheep for breeding purposes were consigned in 
1939-40 were New Zealand, South Africa, Japan and Korea and, in 1952-53 to New 
Zealand. During the last five years the principal consignments of ordinary sheep have 
been made to Singapore from Western Australia. The following table shows the imports 
and exports of breeding and flock sheep for the years 1949~50 to 1953-54 compared 
with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39. 


SHEEP : IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 

















Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. : 

No. Value. No. ‘Value. No. | Value. 

Average, 1934—- ~~ £’000. £000. £’000. 
35 to 39 3,795 30 65,188 | 67 61,393 37 
1949-50 260 10 | 96,595 | 245 | 96,335 235 
1950-51 oi 103 Ir 83,799 | 343 83,696 332 
1951-52 . 300 14 795177 369 78.877 355 
1952-53 ats 267 10 84,397 278 84,130 268 
1953-54 wh 247 14 86,526 | 304 86,279 290 


8. Sheep Slaughtered.—The following table shows the numbers of sheep slaughtered 
in the several States during each of the years ended June, 1950 to 1954 compared with 
the average for the years ended June, 1935 to 1939 :-— 


SHEEP (INCLUDING LAMBS) SLAUGHTERED. 














(7000.) 
Slaughterings Passed for Human Consumption. Sisual 
terings 
Year. includ- 
7 , in 

N.S.W.| Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. Tas. N.T. | A.C.T. |] Aust. Boiled 
Down. 

Average. 1934-35 1 
to 1938-39 =... |a.6,.474 | 7,797 | 1,101 |b 1,703 6 1,178 358 (6) .. 25 | 18,636 | 18,693 
1949-50 . 6,787 | 8,366 959 | 2.284] 1.347 508 3 59 | 20,313 | 20,386 
1950-51 «+ | 5-493 | 5,799 745 | 1.892 | 1.230 485 I 51 | 15,696 | 15.782 
TQ51-§2 is 8.521 6.082 829 t.680 1.219 482 T 52 415,967 | 16019 
1952-53 +» | 7,065 | 8,405 | 1,076 | 2,740 | 1,817 577 3 68 | 21,751 | 21,833 
1953-54 eed 7,360 7,709 1 1,081 2,637 1.545 594 3 63 | 20,902 | 21,065 

(a) Average, years ended March. (b) Average, years ended previous December. 


9. Production of Mutton and Lamb.—Details of the production of mutton and lamb 
in each State and Territory are shown below :— 


PRODUCTION OF MUTTON AND LAMB. 








(Tons.) 
Year. N.8.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W.Aust| Tas. | N.T. | 4.C.T. | Aust. 

Average, 1934—- | 
35 to 1938-39 | 103,706 | 135,149 20,166 | 29.710 | 20,476 6,035 1 396 | 315,639 
1949-50 119,815 | 148.254 | 17,673 | 39.913 | 22,446 8.926 57 1,049 | 358,133 
1950-51 46 92,463 | 103,052 13,567 | 34,012 | 21,550 8,661 27 921 | 274,253 
TQKI-§2 . 94.076 | 108.983 | 14.420 | 37.222 | 23.626 8.975 34 afio | 282 386 
1952-53 «« | 125,732 | 153,030 | 20,371 | 51,484 | 32,506 ; 10,656 82 1,230 | 395,090 
1953-54 -. 124,530 | 135.622 19.692 45.471 27.266 11,073 2 | 1.056 | 364.512 
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io. Consumption of Mutton and Lamb.—For the three pre-war years 1936-37 to 
1938-39 the annual production of mutton and lamb averaged 319,000 tons of which 
88,900 tons were exported leaving a balance of 230,100 tons (or the carcess equivalent 
of 74.8 lb. per head per annum) available for consumption. 


Civilian consumption of mutton and lamb (in carcass equivalent weight inciuding 
that used for canning) during the war years rose substantially. This was a direct result 
of the preference of Defence Service and export demand for beef and of the svstem of 
rationing which was introduced (the coupon rating for mutton and lamb being low 
compared with beef). Consumption per head fell steeply in 1946-47 and up to 1951-52 
was lower than in pre-war years. Since 1952-53 consumption has increased ; being 
78.3 lb. per head in 1953-54. 

In the following table details of the production and disposal of mutton end lamb 
are shown for the periods stated :— 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF MUTTON AND LAMB (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : 
AUSTRALIA. 
(7000 tons.) 

| 


( ! For 





! Consumption in 











i Australia. 
. Canning i—- = 
Ch P j 
Year. in Stock. auction. | Exports. Henne | Per Head 
tion, 1 Total. | Per 
(Ib.) 
Mourroy. 
} i : 
Average 1936-37 to 1938-39 se 4 201 17 | ot 184 59.8 
1949-50 .. ws --}— 3 1 206 l 31 | 14 | 164 45-7 
1950-51 .. + 3 ! 162 4 | 13° 142 38.4 
1951-52 .. + 5 1 176 } 3; 12 156 40.9 
1952-53 -- -- | 249 | 36 | 20193 49-5 
1953-54 -- —- 7 | 238 | 25 16 204 51.4 
( 
Lams. 2 
! f } 
Average 1936-37 to 1938-39 xe i 118 | 72 t 46 15.0 
1949-50 .. a ff — ©: 152 | 55 - t  98 27.4 
1950-51 .. + 1; «112 20 st OI 24.6 
1951-52 .. + 4 107 | rj es g2 24.0 
1952-53 -- - 5 146 - 39 “a 112 28.8 
1953-54 -- + 1 127 | 19 a} ‘107 26.9 





11. Exports of Frozen Mutton and Lamb.—The export trade in mutton and lamb 
preserved by cold process expanded rapidly up to 1913 when 205 million Ih. were shipped. 
Progress was interrupted during the 1914~18 War and, owing probably to high wool 
prices, the exports of mutton and lamb for a number of vears after were considerably 
legs than earlier shipments. Exports commenced to rise again in 1929-30 and from that 
year onwards they continued to expand almost uninterruptedly until 1942-43, in which 
year 203,682,000 Ib. of mutton and lamb, valued at £5,496,000, were exported. In earlier 
years shipments consisted mainly of frozen mutton, but in 1923-24 lamb supplanted 
mutton and the exports of lamb were largely responsible for the increase in total snipmenta 
during the ten years to 1942-43. Due to reduced production as o result of drought 
conditions and the diversion of supplies to meet the requirements of the Anstrolian and 
Allied Services based in Australia, there wes subsequently a marked decline in mutton 
and lamb exports, which fell to 56,575,000 Ib., valued at £1,540,000, in 1945-46. The 
maximum quantity exported in the post-war years amounted to 193,092,000 Ib. 
(£7,453,000) in 1949-50. In 1950-51 and 1951-52 exports fell steeply, but recovered 
again during the two succeeding years. In 1953-54 exports amounted te 99,692,000 Ib. 
(£5,262,000). 

4032/35.—29 
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The quantities and values of exportsof frozen mutton and lamb in each year 1944-50 


to 1953-54 compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39 are shown in the 
following table :— 


EXPORTS OF FROZEN MUTTON AND LAMB: AUSTRALIA. 





Exports of Frozen pe ate of Frozen Exports of Frozen 
mb. 











Mutton. Mutton and Lamb. 
Year. 

Quantity.| Value. Quantity.| Value. Quantity | ¥alue. 

*000 Ib. | £’000. | ’o000 lb. } £’000. | 000 Ib. ; £’000. 

Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39 | 40,584 656 | 153,606 | 4,208 | 194,190 | 4,864 
1949-50 .. oo «+ | 69,744 1,695 | 123,348.| 5,758 | 193,092 7453 
1950-51 .. $e +3 8,424 290 | 45,684 2,394 | 54,108 2,684 
1951-52 .. wx ia 5,907 297 ) 25,246 1,62r } 31,153 1,918 
1952-53 .. oe .. | 80,774 2.790 | 86,070 5,971 | 166,844 8,761 
1953-45 «- a +» | 55590 1,964 | 44,102 | 3,298 | 99,692 5,262 





As with beef, the principal customer in this trade is normally the United Kingdom. 
In 1953-54 exports of mutton and lamb to this country represented 7£ per cent. and 
81 per cent., respectively of the total quantities exported. 


§ 5. Wool. 


1. General._—Australia is the leading wool-growing country in the world. With less 
than one-sixth of the world’s sheep Australia produces more than one-quarter of the 
world’s wool, and of the total fine-quality merino wool Australia produces about one-half. 
The bulk of the production is exported, mainly as greasy wool, although substantial 
amounts of scoured and carbonized wool and wool on sheep skins and small quantities of 
semi-manufactured wool are also shipped. The remainder which is used by Australian 
manufacturers amounted to only 7 per cent. of total production (greasy basis) in 1953-54. 

The important position held by Australia among the principal sheep and wool 
producing countries of the world is shown in the table on p. 917. 


2. Greasy and Scoured Wool.—Whether the weight of the wool clip should be stated 
as “‘in the grease” or as ‘‘clean”’ is a matter which seriously affects comparisons between 
the clips of different seasons and of different countries. The quantity of grease and 
other extraneous matter in a fleece differs, not only between countries, but between 
districts in the same country. It fluctuates with the vagaries of the season, and with 
the breed and the condition of the sheep. 

From 1946-47 to 1952-53 the Australian Wool Realization Commission, and from 
1953-54, the Wool Statistical Service, has assessed annually the clean yield of the Australian 
wool clip. A steady rise was recorded from 53.4 per cent. clean yield from greasy in 
1946-47 to 57.5 per cent. in 1951-52 and 1952-53, but this was followed by a fall to 
55-7 per cent. in 1953-54. A standard factor of 93 per cent. is taken as the clean yield 
of Australian scoured wools. 

Wool scoured, washed and carbonized in Australia before export, however, has a 
clean yield somewhat lower than for the whole clip, because the grade of greasy wool 
treated locally for export as scoured, washed or carbonized includes a large proportion 
of dirty and low-grade wool. In recent years it has approximated 50 per cent. The 
quantity of this wool exported during the five years ended 1953-54 was approximately 
18 per cent. of the total raw wool exports (excluding wool exported on skins) in terms 
of greasy. 

3. Production.—The bulk of the Australian wool production is shorn from live 
sheep; in recent years, approximately 4 per cent. has been obtained by fellmongering 
and about 5 per cent. has been on skins exported. Statistics of wool production are 
compiled from data received from growers, fellmongers, ete. The following table shows 
the production for the five years 1949-50 to 1953-54 compared with average production 
for the five years ended 1938-39. Particulars of the gross value of wool produced are 
based, for shorn wool, upon the average price realized for greasy wool sold at auction, 
and for skin wools on prices recorded by fellmongers and skin exporters. 
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WOOL : : TOTAL PRODUCTION (AS IN JHE GREASE). 











: Average, i i t | 

Particulars. , 193439 1949-50. : 1950-51. | 1951-52. , 1952-53. | 1953-S4- 

__ _ 1938-39. ! \ re I ea ea) i Reta 

, 000 Ib. { 000 Ib. ’ooo Ib. ’o00 Ib. *coo Ib. | ’oco Ib. 

New South Wales ++ | 480,670, 515,043 492,130, 437,837 556,55-! 544,934 
Victoria 2% : -- » 165,586 225,243) 218,266 224,958 252,195, 223,481 
Queensland 36 .. | 164,971} 162 1256, 154,667, 138,767, 163,14' | 174,414 
South Australia .. i 85,120, 121 248, 125,384' 135,484, 158,658 145,509 
Western Australia(a) os 81,543} 98,889) 107,341' 120, 401, 128,148 134,442 
Tasmania +. j 15,504 16,958) 17,250! 20,513’ 19,807} 20,116 
Northern Territory(b) ‘ 35 230, 235 252! 332 290 


Australian Capital Territory 1,827 2,123; 2,266, —-1,765 2,245 2,276 
Australia— ! 
Shorn (including Crutchings)' 888,677)1,027,949 





1,029,149 os fobl 7.268 Ga0tge468 























Dead and Fellmongered .. j 50,396} 51,910; 45,337; 36,124, 45,493] 47,000 

Exported on Skins oe 56,183] 62,131] 43,0531 45,145! 66,894 60,354 

Total—Quantity «+ | 995,25011,141,990/1,117,539 1 1,079,977 1,281,08C11,245, 462 
“£000. | £000. | £000. | £’000. | £’000. | £000. 

» Value #s 51,182} 289,005] 651,902} 322,615} 425,807} 409,768 











(a) For year ended previous December. (b) Estimated. 


Preliminary estimate of production for 1954-55 was 1,283 million lb., valued at 
£366,200,000. 


4. Caze Needed in Comparing Clips.—In comparing successive clips allowance must 
be made for the circumstance that, owing to climatic or other conditions, the time of 
shearing may be so far delayed in some areas that one clip may include almost thirteen 
months’ growth of wool, while the succeeding one may include little more than eleven 
months’ growth. 


5. Average Weights of Fleeces Shorn.—The average weights of sheep and lamb 
fleeces shorn in each of the States of Australia and the Australian Capital Territory are 
shown in the following table for each season 1949-50 to 1953-54 compared with the 
average for the five seasons 1934-35 to 1938-39. 


AVERAGE WEIGHT OF SHEEP AND LAMB FLEECES SHORN. 
(Ib.) 






































~ | Average, 
1934-35 
State. to 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53 | 1953~54- 
1938-39. 
' (a) 2 ad Jad 
SHEEP. 
New South Wales. . wie 8.87 9.82 9.68 8.43 10.18 9-53 
Victoria .. oe 3% 7.84 9.76 9.92 9.62 9.63 9.04 
Queensland Be Oe 7.98 9.83 9.10 8.08 9.78 9.87 
South Australia... . | 10.06 12.28 | 12.52 | 12.62 | 13.14 | 11.72 
Western Australia Ee 8.53 8.97 9.61 10,27 10.16 | 10.53 
Tasmania 7.62 7-63 7.63 8.88 8.17 8.13 
Australian Capital “Territory 8.32, | 9.36 | 9.79 7.66 9.81 | 9.38 
Australia(b) as 8.57 | 9. “9.89 | 9.83 | 9.18 | 10.26 ! 9.78 
; : Lams. 02 
New South Wales .. 2.75; 3-20 | 3.02 2.74 3-24  Eldvgies) peaee t qiee aes yeey faces 3.02 
Victoria .. os 2.14 2.72 2.83 2.87 2.83 2.53 
Queensland | 2.89 | 3.80 | 3-49 3.23 3-72 3.66 
South Australia | 2.57. . 3-52 ; 3-67 3.70 3.83 3.35 
Western Australia 2.57 | 2.62 2.73 2.90 2.82 | 2.79 
Tasmania 1.37 | 1.76 E.QI | 2.05 2.10 2.04 
Australian Capital “Territory T.t1 | 1.17 1.30 | 1.04 1.26 1.31 
Australia(b) 2.57 | 3.09 3.05 | 2.94 3-19 | 2-97 








(a) Mean of average weights in each season. (b) Excludes Northern Territory. 
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6. Wool classified according to Quality—-Under control exercised during the 
1939-45 War, records were kept of the classification of each lot of wool appraised 
according to quality, degree of fault and combing or carding type for each of the years 
1940-41 to 1945-46. From the resumption of auctions in 1946-47 to 23rd October, 1953 
this analysis was continued by the Australian Wool Realization Commission and from 
23rd October, 1953 by the Wool Statistical Service, but the basis of the data has been 
changed to the catalogues of auction sales, and not upon appraisement as previously. 
The following table provides a detailed analysis of wool appraised or sold at auction 
according to quality, for the years 1950-51 to 1953-54 compared with 1940~41, according 
to the records compiled by the Australian Wool Realization Commission. “ Quality” 
(“ 64’s, 60's, 58's,” etc.) is a measure of the fineness and texture of wool for spinning 
purposes. Broadly, it means the maximum number of hanks of yarn, each of 560 yards 
length, which can be spun from 1 Ib. of combed wool. For instance, wool of 64’s quality 
is of a fineness and texture which will produce 64 hanks, each of 560 yards, from r Ib. 
of tops (combed wool) of that particular wool. 


CLASSIFICATION OF GREASY WOOL APPRAISED OR SOLD AT AUCTION : 
AUSTRALIA, 
(Bales of approximately 300 !b.) 



































1940-41.(@) 1950-51.(b) | 1951-52.(c) | 1952~53.(e) 1953-54.(c) 
Pre- 

dominating 

Quality.) Quantity. Lat Quantity. orc Quantity. bag Quantity. Ra Quantity. oe 
7o's and finer 200,951 6.2} 124,877 cea 141,234 sat 110,903 3.0 98,307; 2.7 
64/70’s ve 679-377; 20.8] 523,670} 15.6 579,117] 17-6 451,393] 12.0] 441,906] 12.0 
64'8 ae 869,117, 26.7} 625,749} 18.6 536,872] 16.4! 557,885| 14.9} 612,776) 16.6 
64/60’3.. 236,138 7.2| 296,029 8.8, 229,926 7-0, 418,288] 11.2} 357,936 9.7 
bofpa's s 408,534} 12.5} 525,883} 15.7] 458,170 359) 690,981) 18.4} 702,871} 19.1 

8 ani * 

60/58's .. 387,164| 11.9} 427.673] 12.7] 449,716] 13.7! 580,944] 15.5} 596,700] 16.2 

Total 60's | 

and finer | 2,781,281, 85.3} 2.523,881| | 75.1, 2.395-035| 72-9 2,810,394] 75.0} 2,810,505] 76.3 
58's Sa 270,371 8.3! 371.143 II.1} 406,786) 12.4) 413,90K} 411.0} 377,931| 10.2 
36's on 135232; 4.2| 300,375) 9.0, 306,996) 9.4] 324.074 8.6} 293,925} 8.0 
50'8 5 39,619 1.2) 112,295 3.3' 119,758 3-7 131,823 3-5 123,609 3.3 
Below 50's 21,089 0.6 27,978) 0.8 30,460 0.9) 35,821 1.0 41,907! I.t 
Oddments. . 12,955! 0.4 23.107 9.7, 24.643 0.7 35,617 0.9, 20.212 I.t 
Grand total 3,260,547 100.0] 3,358,779 700.0) 3,283,678 100.0, 3,751,630] 100.0] 3,687,090] 100.0 

(a) Appraised greasy wool. (b) Greasy wool sold at auction to which Joint Organization’s 
ae were applicable. (c) AU greasy wool sold at auction except ‘‘ wool re-offered account 
uyer’’, 


7. World Sheep Population and Wool Production.—The following table shows 
particulars of the sheep population and total production of wool, in terms of greasy, in the 
principal wool-producing countries of the world, together with estimates of world pro- 
duction of merino, crossbred and carpet type wool for each season 1952-53 and 1953-54 
compared with pre-war years. The data for countries other than Australia have been 
taken from reports published by the Commonwealth Economic Committee compiled from 
questionnaires prepared by the Committee and the International Wool Textile Organization. 


In 1953-54 Australia produced 28 per cent. of the world total of all types of wool, 
the share of the British Commonwealth representing approximately 50 per cent. The 
principal wool producers, other than Australia, are New Zealand with 10 per cent. of the 
world total, Argentina, 9 per cent., United States of America, 7 per cent., and Union 
of South Africa, 6.per cent. Production in the U.S.S.R., China and Eastern European 
countries together amounted to 14 per cent. World production of wool (all types) in 
1953-54 was about 611 million Ib. (12 per cent.) greater than the average for 1934-38. 


Australia’s wool clip is predominantly merino ; New Zealand and Argentina produce 
mainly crossbred wool, while the clip of the U.S.S.R. is largely of the carpet 
type. While world production of merino wool in 1953-54 was at about the same level as 
pre-war, the production of crossbred types has risen by about 27 per cent. Carpet wool 
production has risen by about 20 per cent. 
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ESTIMATED WORLD SHEEP POPULATION AND PRODUCTION OF WOOL. 





1 
; Weol Preduction (’eco,ceo Ib.—in 


Sheep Numbers ('o00,e00). terms of greasy). 


Country and Type. 
































r 
i ’ Average . 
1938-39. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. Bs «1952-53. | 1953-54. 
_ 1 1993 1934-38, | 1952-53. 953054 
1 r) Co aS 
British Commonwealth— ; 
Austr. : 11.1 123.1; 126.9 |i 995 1 : 1,245 
New Zealand 31.9 ° 36.2, 48.0 1 300 PH na 
South Afric2(5) . 39.0 | 35-5 |; 36.0 || 261 274 282 
Other Commonwealth 91.0. 96.2 | 97 1 |! 230 ! 226 224 
eer Total 281.0 | 291.0 i 298.0 | 1.786 ! 2,193 2.177 
‘orelgn— f i 
USS.R., China, Eastern | | 
, Europe(c) ; 126.0 | 161.0 167.0 450 590 623 
rgentina oo 45.9 54-7 53-5 76 | 07 
United States of America ;. ; 51.3 31.9 3.2 es 356 a 
Uruguay or 18.0 25.7 26.8 Il4 1go ! 203 
Other Foreign 224.8 246.7 250.5 i 611 702 { 719 
Total . 466.0 | §20.9 | 529 0 | 2.024 | 25179 2.084 
Grand Total” 747.0 8rt.0 | $27.0 3,810 | 45372 4.42T 
‘ i 
, a Sint \ ee eee 
Type of Wool. | 
= t 
Apparel Type— ! 
Merino .. ee Ss ae Me Se ie 1,491 1,538 : 1,528 
Crossbred 7 -_ a are be a" 1,528 roc ! 1,942 





Carpet type oe Fe - BA ~ si | 791 l 934 | 951 








(a) Provisional. (b) Basutoland and S.W. Africa Territory excluded from sheep population, but 
inciided in wool production. (ce) Comprising U.S §.., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romanis, 
Bulgaria, Eastern Germany, Albania, China and Dependencies, Outer Mongolia and Tibet. 


8. War-time Contracts.—(i) Wool. Details of the contract entered into between the 
Governments of Australia and the United Kingdom for the purchase of the surplus wool 
clip of Australia for the duration of the war and one full clip thereafter (1939~40 to 
1945-46) will be found in Official Year Book No. 36, page 1106. 


(ii) Sheepskins. Details of the war-time contract arrangements for the poriod 
April, 1940to June, 1946 between the Australian and United Kingdom Governments for the 
purchase of Australia’s exportable surplus of woolled sheepskins will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 37, page 875. 


9. Australian Wool Realization Commission—The Australian Wool Realization 
Commission was the Australian subsidiary of a Joint Organization (commonly referred 
to as “‘ J.O. ”) set up by the Governments of the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth of 
Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, under the title 
of ‘'U.K.—Dominion Wool Disposals Limited” to dispose of accumulated war-time 
stocks of Dominion wool held by the United Kingdom Government at the end of the war. 
Details of the functions and operations of these organizations appear in earlier issues of the 
Year Book, particularly No. 38 (pages 919-923). 

By the end of 1951 the Joint Organization had disposed of all stocks of wool held 
and shortly after, it went into voluntary liquidation. Liquidation proceedings were 
completed on 15th February, 1954. 

Australia’s share of the profits arising from the operations of J.0. amounted to 
approximately £93 million (including interest). The task of distributing the profits 
to growers was entrusted to the Australian Wool Realization Commission and up to June, 
1955, all but £2.9 million of the total value of the profits, plus a small amount representing 
mainly unclaimed moneys, had been distributed to growers. The £2.9 million still 
to be distributed represents the profits on wool which was submitted by growers for 
war-time appraisement through dealers, and is being held pending the settlement of 
litigation initiated by dealers claiming a share of the profits. 


10, Australian Wool Bureau.—(i) General. The Australian Wool Bureau was 
constituted under the Wool Use Prcmotion Act 1953. It replaced the Australian Wool 
Board which was originally cet up in 1936 to take measures for improving the production 
and inercasing the use of wool. 
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The Bureau consists of seven members, one the Commonwealth Wool Adviser or the 
Deputy Commonwealth Wool Adviser appointed by the Minister for Commerce and 
Agriculture, and six members (three nominated by the Australian Woolgrowers’ Council 
and three by the Australian Wool and Meat Producers’ Federation) appointed by the 
Governor-General for a period of three years. 


Particulars of the wool promotional activities of the Bureau are given in paragraph 12, 
Wool Publicity and Research. 


(ii) Wool Statistical Service. The Wool Statistical Service, formerly conducted by 
the Australian Wool Realization Commission, was taken over by the Australian Woo! 
Bureau on 23rd October, 1953. The Statistical Service is responsible for the preparation 
and publication of statistical material relating to the Australian wool market and the 
composition of the Australian clip and other special statistical work which may be assigned 
to it. 


It is financed out of the income received by the Australian Wool Bureau from wool 
sources under its control and from an annual contribution by the Commonwealth 
Government. 


A Statistical Service Committee, consisting of the representatives of the Australian 
Woo! Bureau, the Commonwealth Government, wool buyers, wool growers and wool 
selling brokers’ organizations, acts in an advisory capacity to the Australian Wool Bureau. 


(iii) Wool Stores. Some three hundred wool stores, formerly the property of the 
Joint Organization and purchased from it by the Commonwealth Government, were 
transferred to the ownership of the Australian Wool Bureau by virtue of the Wool Stores 
Act 1953. The Bureau formally assumed control of these stores on 11th January, 1954, 
and at the same time received a substantial sum of accumulated rentals and receipts from 
sales of the stores which had come to hand whilst the stores were held by the Common. 
wealth Government. Under the Act the Bureau may only dispose of these stores with 
the permission of the Minister for Commerce and Agriculture and, in the event of war, 
may be required to return the stores without compensation to the Commonwealth 
Government. The stores are being Jet by the Wool Bureau as a commercial proposition. 
The rental income is used to meet the expenses of maintaining, managing and insuring 
the stores, to defray the cost of operating the Wool Statistical Service and to help finance 
the wool promotion activities of the Bureau. 


(iv) The Contributory Charge,—Associated legislation, namely, the Wool (Contributory 
Charge) Act 1945 (subsequently replaced by the Wool (Contributory Charge) Act (No. 1) 
1950-1951 and the Wool (Contributory Charge) Act (No. 2) 1950-1951) and the Wool 
(Contributory Charge) Assessment Act 1945-1951 provided for a contributory charge 
to be imposed on all wool produced in Australia and sold, purchased or processed by a 
manufacturer or export  d on or after a date fixed by proclamation. The charge in 1951-52 
was limited to a rate (one-eighth of one per cent.) which, it was calculated, would equal the 
amount which would otherwise have been raised by the Wool Tax for payment into 
the Wool Use Promotion Fund. The passage of amending Wool Tax legislation in June, 
1952 made it possible to cease collection of the contributory charge at 30th June, 1952, 
and the legislation under which it was imposed was repealed. Further particulars of the 
Wool Contributory Charge and the amounts collected appear in Year Book No. 40, pages 
675 and 819. : 


(v) Zhe Wool Levy. Whilst the contributory charge legislation, mentioned above, 
was in force, the Wool Levy, which was imposed by the Wool Tax Act 1936 and the Wool 
Tax Assessment Act 1936, was not collected. When the Wool Levy was first imposed 
in 1936, the rate of tax was 6d. por bale, 3d. per fadge or 1d. per bag of wool delivered 
into the store of a wool dealer or wool selling broker or exported. ‘The proceeds were 
paid into the Wool Publicity and Research Fund administered by the Australian Wool 
Board. 


When collection of the contributory charge ceased, the Wool Levy again became 
operative (i.e. from rst July, 1952) but at a higher rate. For the years 1952-53, 1953-54 
and 1954-55 the rate imposed was 4s. per bale, 2s. per fadge and 8d. per bag of shorn 
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wool. ‘The new rate was provided for in the Wool Tax Act (No. 1) 1952 and the Wool 
Tax Act (No. 2) 1952, which also provided that in subsequent years the rate could be 
prescribed, by regulation, between limits of 2s. per bale and 5s. per bale. 


11. Marketing of Wool.{i) Minimum Reserve Price Plan. Details of the minimum 
teserve price plan which was completed by the Governments of Australia. New Zealand, 
South Africa and the United Kingdom in May, 1951, and which was subsequently 
rejected at a referendum of wool-growers in Australia will be found in Official Year 
Book No. 39, page 925. 


(ii) Subsidy on Woollen Goods, 1950-51. Details of the subsidy paid on woollen 
goods manufactured for consumption in Australia from wool sold during the 1950-51 
season will be found in Official Year Book No. 41, page 727. 


12. Wool Publicity and Research.—(i) Wool Use Promotion. The Wool Use 
Promotion Act of 1953 defines the powers and functions of the Australian Wool Bureau 
as including measures for promoting by publicity or other means the use of wool in 
Australia or in other countries. 


The Bureau is also authorized to take measures for improving the production of 
wool in Australia and encouraging research directed to the promotion of the use of wool. 


By virtue of its powers the Bureau is represented on the International Wool 
Secretariat, which was established in 1937 with head-quarters in London, to promote 
the use of wool through a broad programme of publicity, education and research. 


The activities of the Australian Wool Bureau are financed from the Wool Use Pro- 
motion Fund into which are paid the proceeds of the Wool Levy, and contributions from 
the rental income of the wool stores as mentioned in 10 (iii) above. 


(ii) Research. Until 1945 the Australian Wool Board was responsible for the 
supervision of economic and scientific research but in that year the Commonwealth 
Scientific and Industrial Research Organization was made responsible for scientific, 
technical and biological research into sheep raising and wool production, as well as 
wool textile research. Economic wool research is the responsibility of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, a division of the Commonwealth Department of Primary 
Industry. The economic research work falls into two main categories, namely, 
farm production economics dealing with economics of wool growing and sheep-station 
management generally, and commodity research dealing with the economic aspects of 
the wool industry in Australia and of wool as a commodity in world trade. 


Finance for research is provided from a Wool Research Trust Account into which, 
since 1945, has been paid annually from the Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue a 
sum equal to the amount which is raised by the wool levy or its equivalent. In 1952-53 
the Commonwealth’s contribution ‘to the Wool Research Trust Account was set at 
one-half of the amount raised under the wool levy at its new rate. In addition, expenditure 
on items of a capital nature for the research programme may be met from the Wool 
{ndustry Fund which was constituted as a Trust Account from various moneys accumu- 
lated by the Central Wool Committze in war-time. 


Amp'e opportunity is afforded for co-oparation in these research activities, with 
State Departments of Agriculture and other organizations. 


13. Consumption of Wool.—{i) Consumption of Raw Wool. Statistics of raw wool 
consumption published in recent years for the purposes of broad international comparisons 
are based un the quantities of scoured or carbonized wool used on the woollen and worsted 
syatems (mill consumption) plus quantities used in such processes as felting. Consump- 
tion estimates compiled on this basis have obvious defects as they disregard oversea trade 
in semi-processed wool (e.g., tops and yarn) as well as woollen goods. They are, however, 
comparatively simple to calculate and are useful in providing an approximate indication of 
trends in wool consumption. Estimates of raw wool consumption on the woollen and 
worsted systems and by felt manufacturers in Australia are shown below for the years 
1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 
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ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF RAW WOOL IN AUSTRALIA. 











(7000 Ib.) 
Greasy Basis. Clean Basis. 
Year, Used on [Used for Fat Used on | Used for Felt 
Woollen | Manufacture Total Woollen and | Manufactare Total 
and Worsted| (including Worsted (ineludin: ON: 
Systems. Hats). Systems. Hats). 
1938-39 + 77,947 2,248 80,195 | 39,599 1,068 40,667 
tg49-50 .: 97 ,28T 9,356 | 106,637 54,046 4444 58,490 
1950-51 a 90,891 8,7 99.591 515397 ; 45733 |. 55s530 
1951-52 + 72,868 5,546 78,414 424731 2,634 | 45,365 
1952-53 . 69,868 5,622 75,490 41,745 2,670 44.415 





1953-54 = 88,106 8,376 96,482 52,975 3,979 56,954 


(ii) Consumption of Locally Processed Wool. As considerable quantities of tops, 
noils and yarn are exported from Australia, the series on raw wool consumption shown 
above is over-stated to this extent. The series entitled “‘ Consumption of Locally Pro- 
cessed Wool” provides a more reliable indication of wool consumption in Australia, as 
allowance has been made for exports of wool in semi-processed form. This series is 
shown below for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. Briefly the series measures 
consumption of wool in terms of yarn used in Australian mills and other factories to 
produce woollen cloth and other woollen goods, yarn used for hand knitting purposes 
(since 1949-50) and scoured wool used for felt manufacture. No allowance has been 
made for oversea trade in woollen piece goods, clothing, etc., because of the obvious 
difficulties of accurately estimating the wool content of these products. 


ESTIMATED CONSUMPTION OF LOCALLY PROCESSED WOOL IN AUSTRALIA. 











(7000 {b.) 
Greasy Basis. Clean Basis, 
Scoured Scoured 
Wool Wool |: 
Year. Worsted | Woollen eT Worsted | Woollen ria 
Yarn Yarn Manu- Total. Yarn Yarn Manu- | Total. 
Used. Used. facture Used. Used. facture 
(a)(b) (0) (including (a)(0) () (including 
Wats). Hats). 
1938-39 .. \¢ 31,568 | 21,393 | 2,248 | 55,209 Ic 16,353 | 11,130 | 1,008 | 28,551 
1949-50 .. | 53,821 | 37,724 9,356 | 100,901 | 29,730 | 21,557 4,444 | 55,731 
1950-51 .. | 47,215 | 34,069] 8,700 | 89,984 | 26,050; 19,818 4,133 | 50,001 
1951-52 .. | 41,354 | 25,079 5-546 | 71,979 |. 23,603 | 15,081 2,634 |, 41,318 
1952-53 -. | 37,357 | 23,240} 5,622 | 66,219 } 21,987 | 14,402 2,670 | 39,059 
1953-54 -. | 47,905 | 28,817 | 8,376 | 85,098 | 28,099 | 17,828 3,979 } 49,906 
(a) Includes hand knitting yarns used from 1949-50. (6) Includes wool content of yarns containing 
a mixture of wool and other fibres. (c) Includes woollen yarn, excludes hand knitting yarns. 


14. Exports of Wool.—{i) Greasy—Quantities. Prior to the 1939-45 War, Australian 
greasy wool exported overseas was sent principally to the United Kingdom and other 
European countries. In 1938-39, 41.9 per cent. of total shipments were sent to the 
United Kingdom, other important consignees being France, 20.4 per cent., Belgium, 13.1 
per cent., and Japan, 9.1 per cent. During the war, exports to the United Kingdom 
declined and shipments to the European continent and to Japan virtually ceased, while 
the quantity shipped to the United States of America showed great expansion. Of the 
total quantity of greasy wool exported overseas during the five years. ended 1953-54, 
II per cent. was sent to the United States of America and 32 per cent. to the United 
Kingdom. Of the total shipments in 1953-54, 29 per cent. went to the United Kingdom, 
16 per cent. to France, Io per cent, to Japan and 12 per cent. to Italy. The following 
tabl- shows the quantities of greasy wool exported, and the principal countries of recorded 
destination. 
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EXPORTS OF GREASY WOOL (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE). 

















(7000 Ib.) 

Country to which Average, | i 
E xno: 1934-35 t0 | 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

° 1938-39. | ' 
United Kingdom 288,436 | 379.804 274,442 233,748 353-195 | 286,495 
Other British Countries 2,158 7,652 8.773 4.589 8,705 | 9,672 
Belzium af 107,928 120.913 93.147 53,936 ! 76.327 87,814 
france es ae 100,476 j 142,528 131,117, 134,199 | 154.441 i 162,537 
Germany . - 36,955 5$3-338 37,321 25,437 40,446 | 53,149 
Italy a be 21,748 | 66,632 63,359 84.212 92.943 | 114,353 
Japon 131,302 551392 69.383 | 96,002 147,612 | 95,121 
Un ted States of Amertea 25.739 116,743 154,203 | 129,691 69,021 62,889 
Other Foreign Countries 48,133 114,651 75,686 52,149 - 38,803 117,979 
Total .. a 762,880 | 1,057,653 907,431 823,963 981,493 990,c09 





(ii) Scoured and Washed and Carbonized—Quantities. The exports of ‘ scoured 
and washed ” wool, whether carbonized or not, are shown below according to principal 
countries of destination. 


BXPORTS OF WOOL—SCOURED AND WASHED AND CARBONIZED (AUSTRALIAN 
“ PRODUCE). 


(7000 [b. actual weight.) 

















Average, 
Country to which 1934-35 to | 1949-50. 1950~51. 1951-52. 1952-53- 1953-54. 

Exported. 1938-39. 
United Kingdom 26 32,806 66.537 42,365 19,977 32,629 28,106 
Canada 2,394 10,545 7,648 4,572 5,593 4,093 
Other British ‘Countries 935 1,183 1,472 886 1,181 1,709 
Belgium . 8,226 9,695 $:057 | 4,651 4,837 6,098 
France as des 9,301 11,63¢ 6,974 7,218 7,291 7,890 
Germany ma on 3,007 $450 3,118 . 3,692 4,264 5,594 
{taly oh és 360 6,010 6,081 | 6,821 5,913 6,314 
Japan 724 934 7,186 © 1,085 6,596 1,699 
United States of America 668 11,630 21,793 23,215 8,012 9,141 
Other Foreign Countries 5,754 | 22,71t 13,281 | 10,155 7,782 10,119 
Total .. aa 64,175 | 146,325 114,975 82,272 84,098 80,763 


(iii) Tops, Noils and Waste. Particulars of the exports of tops, noils and waste 
are shown in the following table. 


EXPORTS OF WOOL TOPS, NOILS AND WASTE (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE). 
(’000 Ib. actual weight.) 








! 

! Average, | 
Particulars. | 1934535 to} 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. | 1953-34- 

| 1938-39. H 

a ee es SS SS ee 

Tops an A 3,946 , 2,633 3,725 8,423 4,970 
Noils an 8 3,715 | 2,728 2,647 2,805 31722 
Waste Soft wool... 5194 3.324 | 2,815 1,438 2,960 3,705 
Yard wool... | 5,672 1 45450 7,692 9,258 © 3,258 





(iv) Total Exports—Greasy and Clean Bases. The following table shows the estimated 
greasy and clean weights of exports of raw and semi-processed wool for the years 
1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 
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EXPORTS OF WOOL—GREASY AND CLEAN BASES. 
(7009 1b.) 








Particulars. 1938-39. 1949-50. ; 1950-51. ; 1951-52. 1952-53. { 1952-54- 





__ Greasy Basis. 












































Raw Wool— { ‘ ’ 
Greasy 795,728 1,057,653 | 907,446 823,963 | 981.493 990,008 
Scoured and Washed ! | 
and Carbonized .. 137,391 | 307.627 243,154 172.150 : 159,277 153-519 
Exported on Skins. 58,187; 62,138 43,053 45145 | 66,894 | 60,354 
[= ( - | 
Total oh | 991,306 | 1,427,411 1,193,653 | 1,041,258 | 1,207,664 1,203,911 
Stites foe. See 3 + ic é. 
1 ! | 
Semi-processed ! | \ 
Wool— ' } ; 
Tops oa ang 10,124 7.458 | 5.003 7,078 | 14.993 9,095 
Yarn a ws 58 1,029 1.321 861 + 54 189 
! 
' fe SS mee  iaeccnemenes —— —-1 ———— 
Total Wool . 1,001,488 | 1,435,898 + 1,199,977 £,049,197 1,222,711 1,213,195 
Ss - Se ie Pe Ses xe ' 
Cuean Basis. 
Raw Wool. - | (a) 778,339 | 665.602 ' $80,674] 696.985 | 676,025 
Semi-processed Wool. 5,071 4,052 | 3,820 | _ 4,552 8.791 | 5,525 
wis Late bout ' 
Total Wool . | (a) 782,991 670,122 | 594,226 705.776 | 681,550 








(a) Not. available. 


(v) Z'otal Value of Exports. The value of wool of Australian origin exported from 
Australia during the five years ended 1953-54 averaged 54 per cent. of the total value 
of exports of merchandise of Australian origin, and during 1953~54 the proportion was 
51 per cent. The value during the period under review, together with the principal 
countries to which wool was exported, is shown in the following table. 


VALUE OF WOOL EXPORTS (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE). 


























( £'000.) 
eee eae ; ae arts 
; "Average l 
u b y 
ene 1934-35 10; 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 95-52. | 1952-33 | 1953-54. 
° 193 39. 
{ 
= eet - t - - 
| 
United Kingdom 19,233 114.983 § 193,598 89.067 142.277 117,704 
Other British Countries 703 6,248 H 14.169 5:999 6,837 6,901 
Belgium ce 5.863 24,124 | 42,161 17,036 23,897 27,922 
France is ot 5,618 | 34.851 76,352 43,813 54,910 58,448 
Germany eg ara 2,602 | 15,504 23,822 11,443 17,447 22,010 
Italy be ae 1,340 17,627 40,027 30,357 38,287 47.323 
Japan ' 75727 14,003 | 51,524 40,624 66,686 43,685 
United States of America 2,252 | 40,162 132.570 59,047 30,992 30,239 
Other Foreign Countries 3,429 45,634 59,075 26,042 21,572 56,588 
Total .. sia | 48,767 313,136 633,298 323,428 402,905 410,420 








15. Local Sales of Wool.—In 1946-47 following the cessation of the war-time acquisi- 
tion scheme which ended with the 1945-46 season, auction sales were resumed in Australia. 
Sales are conducted at Sydney, Goulburn, Newcastle, Albury, Melbourne, Geelong, 
Ballaarat, Brisbane, Adelaide. Perth, Hobart and Launceston. and are attended by buyers 
representing manufacturers and merchants in the United Kingdom, France, the United 
States of America, Japan, U.S.S.R. and many other countries. More than 95 per cent. 
of the Australian wool clip is now disposed of at auction in Australia. 


16. Stocks of Wool.—Stocks of raw wool held in Australia at 30th June, 1954 
amounted to 63.3 million lb. (as in the grease) of which 49.7 million Ib. (32.7 million Ib. 
as greasy and 17.0 million lb. as scoured and carbonized) were held by woollen mills, woo! 
scourers and fellmongers and 13.6 million lb. (unsold wool assumed to be all greasy) were 
held by brokers. These stocks exclude wool on skins, since this wool is not recorded ax 
production until fellmongered in Australia or exported on skins. 
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Stocks at 30th June, 1954 were slightly lower than at 30th June, 1953 but both 
years were higher than at 30th June, 1952 when at 56.1 million lb., they were the lowest 
recorded since the outbreak of the war. During the war-time and post-war years up 
to 1951 raw wool stocks were exceptionally high because of the large quantities held in 
Australia by the Australian Wool Realization Commission on account of Joint Organiza- 
tion. They reached a maximum of 1,749.9 million lb. at 30th June, 1945, but declined 
in each successive year to 30th June, 1952 by which time all Joint Organization stocks 
had been sold. 


17. Price.—Wool is the chief factor in the pastoral wealth of Austrelia and the 
nation’s prosperity is largely dependent upon its satisfactory sale. During the five 
years ended 1953-54 the price of greasy wool sold in the selling centres of Australia 
averaged 88.7d. per lb. compared with the average United Kingdom contract price of 
14.59d. per lb. during the years 1939-40 to 1945-46 and the average selling price of 11.5d. 
per |b. during the ten years ended 1938-39. The average for the nine years ended 1928-29 
was 18d. per lb., and for the seven years ended 1913-14, 9d. per lb. 

As indicated in para. 8 above, the price of wool during the 1939-45 War was deter- 
mined by the British Government wool contract. With the return to auction sales 
since 1945~46, the average price of greasy wool sold rose rapidly from the contract price 
of 15.45d. per lb. applicable to 1945-46 to the unprecedented level of 144.19d. per lb. in 
1950-51. This was followed by a sharp fall in 1951-52 to 72.42d. per lb. or slightly 
more than half the price in 1950-51. There was, however, a partial recovery to 81.804. 
per lb. in 1952~53. In 1953-54, the price, at 81.50d. per lb. remained at almost the 
same level. 

The following table shows the average auction room price of greasy wool in Australia 
for 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 as compiled by the National Council of Wool Selling 
Brokers. his price represents the average price realized for all greasy wool of what- 
ever type or quality marketed during the year indicated. 


WOOL: AVERAGE MARKET PRICE PER LB.(a) 


(Pence.) 
Description. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950~51. | 1951~52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Greasy .. as as 10.39 | 63.35 | 144.19 | 72.42 | 81.80 | 81.50 
iy 3 





{a) Average price realized for all greasy wool of whatever type or quality marketed In Australla during 
the year. (Source—National Council of Wool Selling Brokers of Australia). 

18. Value.—Fluctuation in Australian wool prices has a marked effect on the nation’s 
ruralincome. In 1945-46 the gross value of wool production was £58,597,000 representing 
17.4 per cent. of the gross value of all Rural Industries whilst in 1950-51, when prices 
reached a peak wool was valued at £651,902,000 or 55.6 per cent. of the total for all 
Rural Industries. The value of wool production fell in subsequent years and in 1953-54 
was £409,768,000. 

Details of the value of wool production for the years 1949-50 to 1953~54 compared 
with the average for the three pre-war years are shown below. 


WOOL (AS IN THE GREASE)—ESTIMATED GROSS VALUE OF TOTAL 


PRODUCTION.(a) 
{ £000.) 
Season. N.S.W. | Vic. Qid. |S. Aust. |W. Aust! Tas. | N.T(b) | A.C.T. | Aust. 
Average, 1936—- 

37 to 1938-39 | 26,276 | 9,322 9.247 | 4,111 | 3,389 980 2 98 | 53,425 
1949-50(c) .. | 126.948 | $7,415 | 46,878 | 28,134 | 25,193 | 4,765 58 $14 | 289,905 
1950-51 +» | 288,697 | 232,946 | 88,818 | 66,247 | 61,575 | 12,113 135 1,371 | 651,902 
1951-52(c) .. | 135,864 | 63,638 | 47,190 | 36,197 | 33,187} §,891% 86 562 | 322,615 
1952-53(c) .. | 192,124 | 78,761 | 59.903 | 48,579 | 39,164 | 6,380 103 793 | 425 807 
1953-54(c) .. | 180,781 | 73,384 | 61,125 | 44,434 | 42,523 | 6,655 go 776 | 409,768 

(a) Including shorn, dead and fellmongered wool and wool exported on skins. (5) Estimated, 


(c) Excludes distributions of profits under the Wool Disposal Plan: 1949-50, £23,662,000; 1951-52, 
£23,662,000 ; 1952~53, £15,140,000; 1953-54, £14,279,000. 
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iy, United Kingdom Importation of Wool.—The important position which Australia 
occupies in the supply of wool to the United Kingdom is indicated in the following 
statement of the quantities of wool imported into that country from the principal woof- 
producing countries during 1938 and each year 1950 to 1954. 


WOOL(a): IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM. 























(000 ib.) 

Country of Origin. | 1938. Hace 1950. 1951. | 1952. | 1953. 1954. 
Australia a .. | 865, 518) 383,643] 255, onl 320,653} 865,135) 293,534 
New Zealand 7 +» | 197,995! 180,144 138,546) 190,007} 191,826] 187,525 
Union of South Africa -- , 106, ,6o1| 59,747| 45,900, 64,015} 57,213] 61,842 
India and Pakistan Ee 49, 049) 30,269 27,184 26,492] 30,932] 35,299 
Other British Countries sue 14,269! 15,932 11,747) 13,772} 19,167] 9,390 
Argentina E Sey 79,303! 2,280 7,698! 23,643} 60,954), 21,784. 
France 6.6 is +. | 25,211] 19,450 8,793) 13,812} 16,847} 15,707 
Uruguay ++) 22,072! (d) 723, 26,548] 65,982] 37,070 
Other Foreign Countries ar 24,307! 11,375 9,380! 15,931} 19,655! 24,919 

Total Quantity .. | 881,326) 702,840 305,013| 694,873] 827,711) 687,070 








Total Value (£’000 sterling) 40,996 





785,118 238,394 170,957] 229,506, 185,610 





(a) Greasy and Scoured. (d) Not available. 


Australian wool represented 47.4 per cent. of the total quantity imported into the 
United Kingdom during the five years ended 1954. New Zealand supplied 26.0 per 
cent. and South Africa 8.4 per cent., while the total quantity received from British 
countries constituted 88.2 per cent. of all United Kingdom imports. 


20. Principal Importing Countries and Sources of Supply.—The following table 
furnishes in respect of the principal importing countries details of their production and 
imports of wool for 1954 together with the chief sources of supply. The quantities 
imported refer to the actual weight of wool without distinguishing between greasy and 
scoured except in the case of the United States of America where estimated clean.content 
of raw wool is quoted. 


WOOL: PRINCIPAL IMPORTING COUNTRIES AND SOURCES OF SUPPLY, 1954. 




















(Million 1b.) 
Pro- Quantity Imported from(b)— 
dneion iu 
Importing Country. importing Union of i -trapent 
‘ Argen- | _N Ott ports. 
mes ry. | Australia, rey tina. Zealand. Oountries:| 
i“ A 
United maui 105 | 293.5 61.8 21.8 187.5 | 142.5 | 687.1 
Belgium é (c) 85.3 13.6 7-4 15.4 20.8 |} 3142.5 
France .. 53 | 173-9 43.8 22.1 74.¥ 28.7 | 342.6 
Germany (Federal 
Republic) eis (c) 61.2 36.0 18.3 24.4 44.0 |! 183.9 
Italy .. ar 38} 100.5 14.0 1.4 24.7 38.7 169.3 
Japan .. as (c) 96.9 5-9 26.7 2.3 15.3 147.1 
United States of 
America ne 302 {(d) 42.4 |(d) 14.8 |(d) 59.4 |(d) 25.4 |(d) 64.1 |(d)206.1 
(a) As in the —_ 1953-54. (6) Actual weight of greasy and scoured wool. (ce) Not 
available. (d) Imports are tn terms of estimated clean content of greasy and scoured wool. Actual 


weight of total United States of America imports was 304.5 million Ib. 


As a considerable transit trade exists between continental countries it must not. 
be assumed that the whole of the imports recorded by these countries are retained for 
their own consumption. The countries chiefly concerned with the transit trade are the 
United Kingdom (12 per cent. of total imports re-exported in 1954), Belgium and 
France. 
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§ 6. Trade in Hides and Skins. 


1. Extent of Trade.—In addition to the hides and skins treated locally, considerable 
quantities are exported : the value of cattle and horse hides, and sheep and other skins, 
sent overss33 during the five y2ar3 ended 1953-1954 amounted to £99,093,000 or an 
average of £19,814,000 per annum. 


2. Sheepskins with Wool.—The exports of sheepskins with wool, aggregating 
£77,162,000 during these five years, constitute the most important item in the values 
referred to in the preceding paragraph. During 1938-39 France was the largest purchaser 
of sheepskins with wool, taking 74 per cent. of the total consignments, while the United 
Kingdom ranked next with 15 per cent., followed by Germany with 7 per cent. In 
1953-54, France obtained 74 per cent. of total exports and the United Kingdom 13 
percent. The exports of sheepskins with wool during each of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 
compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 were as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL: AUSTRALIA. 














Average, 
Particulars. 1934°35 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
1938-39. 
Number... 7000 12,009 14,919| £0,201! 10,611; 15,68) 13,647 
Value as £’000 2,780, 10,877 20,773 13,159 16,584 15,769 





3. Sheepskins without Wool.—Up to 1943-44 sheepskins without woo] were exported 
chiefly to the United States of America. During the year mentioned that country 
accounted for 97 per cent. of the total shipments while the remaining 3 per cent. were 
exported to the United Kingdom, Canada and the U.S.S.R. There has, however, since 
been a decline in shipments to the United States of America and an increase in the 
quantities shipped to the United Kingdom and other countries ; in 1953-54 the United 
States of America received 57 per cent. of total shipments; the United Kingdom 26 per 
cent. and other countries 17 percent. Quantities and values for the five years 1949-50 
to 1953-54 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown in 
the table hereunder :— 


EXPORTS OF SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL: AUSTRALIA. 








| Average, : 
Particulars. #934" 35 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. 1952-53 1953-54. 
cfenih 1938. 39- i = eee 
Number... *000 | 808 3,441 | 3,000 1,454 | 3,242 2,482 
Value .. £000 70 826! 1,272 518 | 749 | 671 





4. Hides.—(i) Exports. The export trade in cattle hides and calf skins during 
1953-54 was distributed as follows:—Italy, £294,000; United Kingdom, £259,000 ; 
Netherlands, £182,000; Sweden, £146,000; Japan, £128,oco; Turkey, £105,000 and 
other countries, £267,000 


The exports during each of the five years 1949-50 to 1953-54 compared with the 
average for the years 1934~35 to 1938-39 are shown in the table below :— 


EXPORTS OF CATTLE HIDES AND CALFSKINS : AUSTRALIA. 











Average, | : | 
Particulars, a 1 1949-50. 1950-51. i 1951-52. 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
1938-39. ; i 
Number ..—.._:‘1,677, 402 | 287,850 “210,871 ; 178,714 281,625 (a)18,760,742 
Value .. £7000 ns 957 | 1,358 1,345 . 1,109 1,161 _1,381 





(a) Ib. 


Horse hides exported during the five years ended 1953-54 weighed 14,774,000 lb. 
and were va.ued at £1,153,000. 
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(ii) Imports. The imports of cattle hides and calfskins are fairly large, the chief 
sources of supply being New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. The quantities and values 
of cattle hides, including calfskins, inported into Australia during the years 1949-50 to 
1953-54 compared with the average for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 were as follows :— 


_ IMPORTS OF CATTLE HIDES AND CALFSKINS : AUSTRALIA. 














I Average, 
Particulars. I 2934-35 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53 1953-54. 

| 1938-39. 
Quantity .. cwt. | 70,781 13,490 12,126 28,590 ; 11,183 16,960 
Valne .. £7000 ! 279 76 112 402 64 174 








5. Furred Skins.—The exports of furred skins were valued as follows :— 
EXPORTS OF FURRED SKINS: AUSTRALIA. 

















( £7000.) 
Average, | 
Descriptiva. ee 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
1938-39. 
Rabbit and Hare .. ‘(a) 1,150 1,640 2,995 1,358 924 849 
Opossum .. a 125 44 6 26 33 104 
Kangaroo .. ae 173 187 309 530 181 197 
Fox Re ne 58 7 14 6 1 (d) 
Wallaby... ss 18 6 14 8 6 5 
Other or a Ir 4 17 4 - et I 
Total . 4535 1,888 | 3,355 1,932 | 1,151 1,156 











(a) Excludes hare skins. (5) Less than £500. 


These skins were shipped principally to the United States of America, the United 
Kingdom and Belgium and Luxemburg, the values taken by each in 1953-54 being shown 
in the following table :— 


FURRED SKINS : EXPORTS TO PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION, 1953-54 











( £090.) 
. Other 
Rabbit 
Country. ; and Hare ae Optene Total. 
| Skins. : Fox, etc.) 
United Kingdom... és bs 65 6 10 81 
United States of America... Say 676 183 76 935 
Belgium and Luxemburg... ae 53 os (a) 53 
Other Countries... is a 55 8 24 87 
Total “ is “el 849 197 | IIo 1,156 





(a) Less than £500. 


6. Marketing of Hides and Skins.—(i) Sheepskins with Wool. Details of the war. 
time agreement between the United Kingdom and Commonwealth Governments for 
the purchase by acquisition of the “exportable surplus” of woolled sheepskins in 
Australia were given in Official Year Book No. 37, page 886. The contract expired on 
30th June, 1946, and sheepskins have since been marketed mostly at open auction. 


(ii) Sheep and Lamb Pelts. Details of the marketing control of sheep and lamb 
pelts were given in Official Year Book No. 38, page 930. Pelts have reverted to open 
marketing without export restrictions. 


(iii) Hides and Leather. A hide acquisition and marketing scheme operated from 
November, 1939 to August, 1954. Until 31st December, 1948, the scheme operated under 
the National] Security Regulations. From 1st January, 1949, it continued under a Com- 
monwealth Act and supporting State Acts. In June, 1952 the Tasmanian legislation 
lapsed and the scheme did not operate in Tasmania after that date. By August, 1054, the 
wide gap which had existed between fixed local prices and export prices for hides and 
leather had almost disappeared and, having in view certain legal difficulties which were 
hampering the operation of the scheme, the Commonwealth Government decided on 
its immediate termination. 
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The Australian Hide and Leather Industries Board, which administered the scheme 
acquired all cattle hides and yearling and calf skins produced in Australia at set prices 
and allocated them to tanners at these prices. The prices were 15 per cent. to 20 per 
cent. above August, 1939 levels until May, 1952 when they were increased by 50 per 
cent. Surplus hides were disposed of by tender or open auction. The Board retained 
the amounts realized in excess of appraised values, and supplemented the price to the 
producers in cases where the realized amount was less than the appraisement values. 

Returns from sales of surplus hides and deferred payments levied on leather exported 
based on the difference between world and Australian prices for the hides involved were 
paid into a fund by the Board. From this fund, premiums were paid to producers as a 
proportion of appraised values. These premiums compensated hide producers to some 
extent for the margin between local and oversea prices. Further details of the war- 
time operations of the scheme will be found in Official Year Book No. 37, page $87 and 
Official Year Book No. 38, pages 930-1. 

Pre-war, about 40 to 45 per cent. of Australian production was exported, but with 
the development of the local tanning industry, the proportion now is approximately 
124 per cent. 

(iv) Rabbit Skins. A marketing control scheme for rabbit skins was introduced 
under the Nationa! Security (Rabbit Skins) Regulations on 1oth June, 1940 and 
terminated in April, 1949. Details of the scheme will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 38, page 931. 


§ 7. Tallow and Lard. 


1. Production.—Australia’s production of tallow and lard is in excess of local require- 
ments and considerable quantities are normally available for export. Before 1952-53, 
the collection of details of tallow and lard was somewhat defective. In that year, a 
collection was instituted covering both slaughtering establishments and factories on 
a fiscal year basis. Details of the production of edible and inedible tallow and lard 
in each State are shown in the table below for the years 1952-53 and 1953-54. 


TALLOW AND LARD: PRODUCTION. 




















(cwt.) 
| 1952-53. 4953-54. 
State. Tallow. | Tallow. 
Lard. sos Lard, 

1 Edible. | Inedibie. | Euible. | Inedible. 

é ear SeuereC, ent f Toca aay 
New South Wales .. oe 78,923 514,581 | 8,924 73,300 | 500,670 4,802 
Victoria - 17% 326 | 493,397 7,480 173,527 | 503,720 6,730 
Queensland ou an 411.766 199,622 ; 15,339 353,520 211,861 19,866 
South Australia... i 62,480 106,826 j 3,242 52,782 IOU,I77 41939 
Western Australia .. 38,335 55,561 | 6.264 36.596 | 67,539 5,704 
Tasmania .. 1,639 43,604 - 3,993 1,337 40,660 905 
Australia ae teon 764,469 ; 1,413,591 43,242 691,062 | 1,425,627 42,946 





2. Conistinpion 6 of Tallow in Factories.—Details of consumption are collected from 
the principal factories using tallow (soap and candle, chemical and woolscouring works). 

Total consumption of tallow in factories as shown in the table below for the years 
1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54 is deficient, however, to the extent that no allowance 
is made for the small unrecorded amounts used in other types of establishments. 


TALLOW : CONSUMPTION IN FACTORIES, AUSTRALIA. 





(cwt.) 
Year. Quantity Used. Year. Quantity Used. 
—e = OO -_—_—_—_~<- es -- ee - 
1938-39... + .- 539,095 1951-52 oe a 1,205,307 
1949-50... is es 1,063,194 1952-53 aS ee 1,068,181 


1959-51.. Se a 1,217,027 1953-54 a as 1,172,710 
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3. Exports of Tallow and Lard.— Particulars of exports of edible (including lard) and 
inedible tallow are shown in the following table for the five years 1949-50 to 1953-54 in 
comparison with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 


TALLOW AND LARD: EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 











(cwt.) 
Average, 
Particulars, 1934-35 to| 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
1938-39. 
Edible oe és (a) 759497 31,957 27,346 | 111,020 | 122,982 
Inedible .. .. | 606,934 | 348,214 | 260,569 | 126,618 | 430,227 | 823,816 
Total + {| @ 423,711 | 292,526 153.964 | 541,247 | 946,798 





{a) Not available. 


4. Marketing of Tallow.—Until 30th September, 1952 the bulk of Australia’s export- 
able surplus tallow, other than collar white mutton tallow was sold to the United Kingdom 
Ministry of Food under a series of annual contracts. The 1951-52 contract was not 
renewed and on gth November, 1952 tallow export control was removed following termin- 
ation of the industry's equalization poo] arrangement and price de-control in most states. 


§ 8. Net Exports Of Principal Pastoral Products. 


The quantities and values by which the exports of the principal pastoral products 
of Australia exceeded the imports for the years 1938-39, 1952-53 and 1953-54 were as 
follows :— 


NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS : AUSTRALIA, 



































Quantity. Value (£’000). 
Unit of ij ‘ ! 
Product. Quan- 
tity. | 1938-39. | 1952-53. } 1953-54. | 1938-39. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Anima s (living)— 
Cattle ars ate No. 405 1,149 1,061 1]- 120|— 6 
Horses oe ee rr 2,294 893 153 sie 46|— 253 
Sheep.. ae oo . 66.739) 84,130 86,279 43 268 290 
Bones ote cwt. 21.497 19.880 24,810 Ir 41 50 
Give- pieces and Sinews a * — 11,145/— 13,258 439| — \- 4) 1 
Glyrerme +. | ’000 Ib. 79 1,487 68] — I 205 Io 
Hair aud Bristles. ee FS — 1.003/— 1,595/— 1,481|— - 261) — 648 
Hovfs  .. a ewt. (a) 11,484! 30,417 8} 20 15 
Horns .. o- oe ” (a) 10,144 8,436 Ig| 61 62 
Meats-— A 
Frozen Beef and Venl(h) } *oo0 Sb. 271.949} 192,500} 316,078 4,323 13.782 22.046 
ay Mutton and Lamb * 186.488} 166.714) 99.542 4,807 8,752 5,248 
” Rabbits and Hares | ’ooo prs. {a) 11,391 8,439 232 3.400] 2,271 
Other .. "ooo Ib. 19.588 23,207) 33;:043 419 1,530 2,511 
Potted and Concentrated $5 (a) 1,848 1,488] — 28) 921 846 
Preserved in Tins, etc. .. fs 14,779| 202,213} 142,020 494 27,858 21,261 
Other (excliding Bacon | 
and Ham) .. ” 308 2.801 2,986 6] 302 296 
Sausage Casings aa cwt. 8,673 15.712 16,893 209) 1,144 861 
Hides and pcaed 
Cattle »» | 000 Ib. (a) (c)207.803 16,381 690 1,083 1,197 
Calf oo, aya Sie os (a) (ec) 11.873! — 173 133 3/— 40 
Tforse. . ue ” (a) l(c) 83.778 2,373] 7 313 182 
Sheep and Lamb ae ” (a) er8885011 945446] 2,340 17,321 16,417 
Roahhit and Hare » 4,205 €,705! 4,173: 397 907 799 
lg (Edible and Inedible) ewt. jd 560,241} 508,018; 918,242 (d) 481 16 2,530 
ool— | 
Greasy od .- | ’e0o Ib. 779,782| 978,980! 982,697} 36,688] 355.649} 363,209 
Scoured, Tops, Noils, 
Waste od os a 70,300} 106,540! 80,781 5,282 46,401 38,253 
| 
Total oe ae $3 ee ie) aS | 56,547| 479,611! 477,388 
(a) Quantity not available. (5) Includes chilled beef, (c) Number. (d) Inedible 


Tallow only. 
NotTe.—Minus sign (—) signifies net {mports. 
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CHAPTER XXIll. 


FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. 


Notz.—Values of Australian oversea trade shown throughout this chapter are 
expressed as £A. f.0.b. Port of Shipment, except where otherwise indicated. 


§ 1. Introductory. 





1. General.—The introduction of cattle into Australia and the early historv of the 
dairying industry are referred to in some detail in earlier issues of this publication. 
It may be noted here that an increased and improved milk supply has resulted from 
the crossing of imported stud cattle with the original stock and from the further judicious 
crossing of strains. In Australia dairy cattle thrive in the open throughout the year, 
local climatic conditions demanding no protection other than tree plantations for 
shelter and, in certain districts, rugging in the coldest weather. Indigenous and 
imported grasses furnish food during the greater part of the year, and winter foddzr, 
when necessary, is given to the cattle in the fields. With the wider application of scientific 
methods in the treatment of animals and pasturages and in the processes of manufacture, 
coupled with herd testing and effective State supervision, the dairying industry has shown 
rapid expansion. It has been demonstrated that Australian production and marketing 
methods do not adversely affect the vitamin content of the butter and that the loss during 
cold storage even for as long as two years is insignificant. 


2. Mixed Farming.—Dairying is not, as formerly. wholly confined to agriculturists, 
since many graziers also give it their attention. In non-coastal regions it is 
generally carried on in conjunction with agriculture and sheep-raising, sufficient 
fodder being grown to carry the cattle through the winter months. Loca] wants 
are thus met, and in many places remote from the metropolis well-equipped 
factories have been established. The extent to which dairy cattle were run in conjunction 
with pig raising and wheat growing in 1947 48 is shown in the relevant tables pub'ished 
in the section ‘‘ Special Tabulations Relating to Rural Holdings, 1947-48 ” of Primary 
Industries Bulletin No. 42, 1947-45. 


3. Employment.—The numbers of persons emploved in rural industries are 
ascertained at the annual census of rural production. The particulars collected are 
in respect of those persons who were permanently engaged in the actual work of the 
farm and include owners, lessecs, tenants or sharefarmers, relatives over 14 years of age 
not receiving wages, and other permanent employees, including managers and telatives, 
working for wages or salary. For some earlier years and uniformly from March. 1950, 
particulars have also been collected as to numbers of temporary employees at 31st March, 
of each year. Details of the numbers so engaged are given in Chapter X \I.— Agricultural 
Production, § 28. 


For the years up to 1939-40, information was also collected which enabled the 
classification of each holding according to the chief purpose for which it was used. thus 
obtaining a distribution of employment in the three main classes, Agriculture, 
Pastoral and Dairying. However, because of ditliculties in determining with precision 
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the chief purpose for which holdings are used, this information has since been omitted 
from the schedules. Consequently it has not been possible to continue to compile details 
of employment in the dairying industry from data obtained from this source. 


Details of the number of persons who described themselves at the population census 
of 30th June, 1947 as being engaged in dairy farming were shown for each State in Official 
Year Book No. 38, page 1025. They comprised 96,508 males and 10,018 females, a total 
of 106,526 persons. At the Census of 30th June, 1954, 100,553 males and 11,004 females 
a total of 111,557 persons described themselves as being engaged in dairying. 


4. Growth of the Dairying Industry.—The following table gives some indication 
of the growth of the dairying industry since 1918-19 :-— 


DAIRYING INDUSTRY : AUSTRALIA. 




















Number of Dairy Cows at 318t March. Production of— 
CAnbaat RaNSaTN DET (7 
1 a 
Year. { Milk for Butter Cheese (No. of 
Ip Milk. Dry. Total. all (Factory | (Factory | Stands).(a) 
Purposes. | aud Farm). {and Farm). 
5 Millicn 
Gallons. Tons. Tons. 
1918-19... |1,319,588 | 582,448 |1,902,036 529.6 81,162 10,621 (b) 
1928-29 .. {1,744,728 | 600,342 |2,345,070 | 815.4 | 129,817 | 13,490 (b) 
1938-39 .. [2,600,707 | 608,812 |3,209,519 | 1,189.9 | 203,500 | 29,304 (5) 
1948-49 .. [2,339,885 | 818,725 |3,158,610 | 1,208.9 | 165,830 43,202 | 144,916 
1949-50 .- |2,354,217 | 837,218 13,191,435 | 1,238.4 | 173,599 44,796 | 155,218 
1950-51... (2,252,741 | 895,930 (3,148,671 | 1,197.8 | 163,934 44,309 | 165,788 
1951-52 .. {2,098,560 | 874,192 |2,972,752 | 1,047.4 | 135,319 40,598 | 171,712 
1952-53 -- |2,223,410 | 863,133 |3,086,543 | 1,215.2 | 167,480 46,606 | 179,853 





1953-54 ++ |2,262,783 {| 948,275 |3,210,998 | 1,189.7 | 159,585 | 49,057 | 189,542 


(a) “ Number of Stands "* indicates the number of cows that can be milked simultaneously—i.e., the 
cow capacity of installed milking machines. {b) Not available. 


5. Official Supervision of Dairying Industry—Dairy experts of the various Stato 
Agricultural Departments give instruction in approved methods of production, and 
inspect animals, buildings and marketable produce. A high standard of cleanliness, 
both of personnel and matériel, prevails. 


The export trade is regulated by the terms of the Commonwealth Customs Act 
IgoI-1953 and the Commonwealth Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905-1950, 
and regulations thereunder. It will be sufficient to state here that the true trade 
description, etc., must be marked on all produce intended for export, while official 
inspection ensures the maintenance of purity and quality. Upon request of the exporter 
the goods are given a certificate by the inspector. 


6. Australian Agricultural Council—General information on the constitution and 
functions of the Australian Agricultural Council is given on page 832 of Chapter XXI.— 
Agricultural Production. Details were given on pages 833-4 of Official Year Book No. 
40, of the production aims for the five-year period ended 1957-58 (including specific 
targets for the principal dairy products) as set by the Council at its 36th Meeting in April, 


1952. 


§ 2. Value of Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Production and Indexes of 
Price and Quantum of Production. 


1 Gross Value of Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Production, 1936-37 to 1938-39 and 
1949-50 to 1953-54.—The following table shows the gross value of recorded farmyard 
and dairy production at the principal markets in Australia. 
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GROSS VALUE OF FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTION: AUSTRALIA.(2) 














( £7009.) 
| \ ! 
Average : 
Particulars. Aerts to! 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-§2. j 952-53. | 1953-54. 
1938~ H ‘ 
| 
Whole Milk(5) used for— | | 
Butter «. | 22,550 | 39.414 | 36,692 | 38,875 | 58,995 57,004 
Cheese . 1,505 | 52451 | 5,398 | 6,700 | 9,377 , 10,077 
Condensing, Concentrating, ; 
ete. .. 1,094 5,900 6,223 7,948 | 10,860; 9,583 
Human Consumption and 
other purposes 7,971 | 24,511 | 28,315 | 37,261 | 46,092 | 49,205 
Subsidy Paid on Whole Milk 
for— 
Butter, Cheese, Condensing, 
Concentrating, ete. is we 8,062 | 13,629 | 15,041 | 15,265 | 15,468 
Human Consumption 
Total Whole Milk (in- 
cluding Subsidy) .. | 33,120 | 83,338 | 90,257 | 105,825 |140,589 | 141,337 
Pigs Slaughtered .. a 5,526 | 14,281 | 15,358] 18,516 | 21,703 | 23,773 
Dairy Cattle Siongttered on 1,591 3,492 4,872 5,966 | 6,569 | 8,437 
Eggs. -» | 9,117 | 25,766 | 28,047 | 37,534 | 43,637 | 43,5690 
Poultry .. ae ae 2,386 75725 9,408 | 10,985 | 11,231 | 11,39 
Honev .. .. avs 154 787 800 1,113 1,473 
Beeswax .. as a 10 50 62 84 120 
Total ie -- | 51,904 [135,440 179,688 |224,926 | 230,105 





(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory, details for which are not available. 
{b) Excludes Commonwealth subsidy which is shown separately below. 


2. Gross and Net Values, 1953-54.—The values of dairy, poultry and bee farming 
on gross, local and net bases are shown in the following table. Further information on 
values. including definitions of the terms used is given in Chapter X XIX.—Miscellaneous. 


GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTION, 








1953-54. 
( £7000.) 
Farm Costs. 
Produrtton Market! P. ore vee of | Net Value 
0, arketin: Toduction ther ‘ 
nines Principat | Costs. | valued ab | oder | araterints | facut, 
Markets. arm. Farm ees (a) 
Stock. of Pro- 
duction. 
Dairy Propvotion, 
New South Wales .. [ 55,106 6,536 | 48,570 4747 (6) 225 | 43598 
Victoria... se 57»730 2,178 559552 5,000 4,350 46,202 
Queensland. . Ss 34,084 910 | 33,174 3,930 800 28,444 
South Australia es 12,119 204 II,QI5 966 692 10,257 
Western Australia .. 7,999 323 7,676 2,414 1,567 3,695 
Tasmania .. -» | 6,509 285 6,224 1,192 (b) 272 4,760 
Total -- | 173,547 10,436 | 163,111 | 18,249 | F606 7,906 | 136,956 
(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. (2) No allowance has been 


made for costs of pow2r, power kerosene, petrol and other oils. 
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GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE 
PRODUCTION, 1953-54—continued. 








(£’000.) 
Farm Costs. 
Gross | 
i pata Gross Value of 
Production | yrarketing | Production Othe Net Value 
State. valued at i 5 Fodder a f Pro- 
a Principal , Costs: oe fed to ae dutetion. 
Markets. heh) process of (a) 
{ ‘O- 
duction. 
: I 
Povittry Propvuction. 
New South Wales... 22,036 2,153 19,883 4,960 (b) 14,923 
Victoria .. oe 21,705 1,628 20,077 6,086 (6) 13,991 
Queensland. . = 2,411 385 2,026 770 80 1,176 
South Australia bs 4,092 436 3,656 1,577 (0) 2,079 
Western Australia .. 2,930 391 2,539 905 (d) 1,634 
Tasmania .. ihe 1,791 134 1,657 678 (d) : 979 





Total re 54,965 5,127 49,838 14,976 |(c) 80 34,782 





Bes Propucrioy. 











New South Wales .. 517 53 464 be ; 464 
Victoria... ote 465 63 402 coe 402 
Queensland. . Si 143 5 138 Ae (8) 138 
South Australia <4 211 22 189 6% 189 
Western Australia .. 234 23 211 ai 2il 
Tasmania .. el 23 I 22 ic 22 

Total a 1,593 167 1,426 ar {d) 1,426 
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i : | '  (d) 
New South Wales ..' 77,659! 8,742 | 68,917| 9,707! 225. | 58,085 
Victoria -. | 79,900 3,869 76,031 11,086 45350 60,595 
Queensland. . .. | 36,638 1,300 35,338 4,700 | 880 29,758 
South Australia ae 16,422 662 15,760 2,543 692 12,525 
Western Australia 11,163 737 10,426 35319 | 1,567 55540 
Tasmania 8,323 420 7,903 1,870 | 272} 5,761 
\ 
Total +». | 230,105 | 15,730 | 214,375 | 33,225 7:986 | 173,164 
{¢) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance. (b) Not available. 
{c) Incomplete, Qreensland only. (d) Incomplete, see individual industries above. 


3. Net Value of Production, 1934-35 to 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54.—In the 
following table the net values of farmyard, dairy and bee production (total and per hoad 
of population) are shown by States. 
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NET VALUE OF FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTION.(a) 

ay = + 7 j eae, 

Year. a | Vie. ~° Q'land. Ig. Aust. W. Aust. Tas.(b) Trtal. 
Net VauLue. (£’000.) 

Avernge, 1934-35 t to 1938-39 11,848 [12,238 7 7.118 1,938 "979 -9a3~~=«S 5.084 
1949-50... 32.943 | 351643 ' 19,537 1 9,340: 31326'' 2,484 | 104,073 
19§0-5I. sie «- | 38,852 39,650 21,141 4 8,513 3.586 2,755 114.797 
1951-52... oi oy 44,508 51,935 19,412 i 11,629 , 7265 39955 134,104 
19§2-53.- we ~- | 60,642 57,€42 31,402 11,708 544: 4:970 172,024 
1953-S4-- ss . | 58,985 | 60,595 | 29,758 _12,525 5.540 5,761 | 173,164 

Net VaLue rer HEAD OF seeded (£ « d.) 

Average, 1934-35 10 1938-39 wa 8 3° 612 27 4 7, 3 Si 2 3 0] 4 O10 5 291 
1949-50... 1015 11,16 7 9 16 13 0] 13:3 2 6 3 2) 9 1 O13 0 0 
1950-51. ae as Tr 19 1| 1713 7) 17 10 44] 11 15 10} 616 3 914 4/13 17 10 

1951-52... oe ++) 13 8 10, 22 9 A 35 13314 16 8 & 18 613 9 716 oO 
1952-53... oe -» , 18 0 3 24 7 413 8 15 5 6j 818 8) 16 8 7] 19 15 10 
1953-54. at -- b17 6 5: 25 0 sae 17/8 1518 8 815 Bl x8 312 sligzr 4 








(a) No deduction has been made for depreciation and maintenance or for costs of materials used is 
the process of production in the Poultry (for States other than Queensland) and Bee-farming Industries. 
(b) No deduction has been made for costs of power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils. 


4. Indexes of Quantum and Price of Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Production, 1949-50 to 


1953-54.—For details of the methods of calculating these indexes and of the weights 
used see Chapter XXIX.—Miscellaneous. 


INDEXES OF QUANTUM AND PRICE OF FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE 
PRODUCTION : AUSTRALIA. 


(Base - Average 3 years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 





Particulars. 





I ! 
1 1949-50. i 1950-51. | 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 








Quantum of Production— ! 











| 
o2 | 








Milk 109 | 105 | 107 104 
OtLer products 15 | 109 | 108 110 113 
Total Farmyard and Dairy ! 111 i 106 | 97 | 108 107 

Total Per Head of Hf Popes: : | ! 
tion . : 95 88 | 78 | 85 83 

Price— i : | } 
Milk bs ie ee 220 ' 244 | 319 | 373 379 
O.her products ae 1____ 248 | 205 | 363 ! 423 435 
Total Farmyard and Dairy as! ~ 228 I 258 | 332° 387 | 305 


§ 3. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Products. 


1. Dairy Herds.—Lack of uniformity in the schedules used by the various States in 
the collection of livestock statistics make it impossible to measure with complete accuracy 
the growth of dairy herds prior to 1943. Statistics of dairy cows—which form the largest 
part of herds—are, however, available on a comparable basis for a series of years. These 
statistics show that in 1918-19 there were 1,902,036 dairy cows (in milk and dry), com- 
pared with 2,345,070 in 1928-29 and 3,209,519 in 1938-39. The numbers remained at 
this level until March, 1944, but declined in succeeding years and did not regain the level 
of 1944 until 31st March, 1954, when the number recorded was 3,210,998. In 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania the proportion of dairy 
to all cattle is high. In Queensland, the Northern Territory and Western Australia 
there is a great preponderance of other cattle, the main object in these areas being the 
production of beef. Since 1939 there have been substantial decreases in the number 
of dairy cows in New South Weles and Queensland. The numbers of dairy cows for 
1950 to 1954 shown in the following table refer to those recorded by farmers as being 
in milk and dry as at 31st March. The figures shown for the years 1935 to 1939 cover 
the same categories, but the period differs in some States (see footnote (a}). To this 
extent the figures Jack comparability. 
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NUMBER OF CATTLE. AND DAIRY COWS (IN MILK AND DRY) AT 3!st MARCH. 











Average, 
State. 1935°39- 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
a 

N.9. Wales All Cattle .. | 3,054,164 | 3,440,461 | 3,702,848 | 3,620,953 | 3,618,733 | 3,554,016 
ee “" "Dairy Cows.. | 1,024,761 875,938 855,882 820,518 847,932 874,190 
Victoria All Cattle .. | 1,892,465 | 2,230,948 | 2,216,253 | 2,214,530 | 2,297,208 | 2,370,184 
“"'"| Dairy Cows.. 912,621 956,558 943,039 914,809 947.061 987,345 
Queensland All Cattle .. | 6,047,726 | 6,304,778 | 6,733,548 | 6,434,374 | 6,751,395 | 7,086,207 
Ee "Dairy Cows... 924.875 | 962,752 | 967,959 | 859.434 903,621 | 946,230 
South Australiad Al Cattle .. 331,488 | 464,141 432,566 | 437,468 482,578 | 490,945 
Dairy Cows.. 154.870 174,835 160,204 152,192 155,956 164,230 
W. Australia All Cattle .. 796,473 864,936 841,204 851,534 $46,261 829,694 
B *''"—} Dairy Cows.. I21,£27 129,305 127,544 130,625 133,922 134,129 
Tasmania All Cattle .. 260,267 | 274,740 271,784 266,263 275.133 295,178 
pie nss: A aoe #9540 91,859 92,833 aes sozioe8 
All Cattle .. 93,925 | 1,048,875 | 1,019,149 | 1,057,90 935,602 966,033 

Nor. Territory 4 Dairy Cows(b) he cae a srk es ea 
All Cattle .. 8,261 11,161 11,477 10,293 9,700 9,394 
Aust. Cap. Ter.4 Dairy Cows. 1,019 2,391 2,184 2,341 2,010 2,351 
Australia All Cattle .. | 13,284,769 [14,640,040 |15,228,829 |14,893,321 [15,246,608 |15,601,651 


"*'\ Dairy Cows.. | 3,232,981 | 3,191,435 | 3,148,671 | 2,972,752 | 3,086,543 | 3,210,998 





{a) As at. 318¢. March for New South Wales and Australian Capital Territory ; 1st March for Victoria ; 
ist January for Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. (b) No information 
available ; assumed to be “‘ nil.” 


In the next table the dairy cattle in each State are shown in various categories as 
at 318t March, 1952. 1953 and1954. Information in this detail was not collected uniformly 
in all States prior to 1943. 


NUMBER OF DAIRY CATTLE. 




















Dairy Cows. Dairy Dairy 

At Heifers Calves Dairy Total 

State. Nace or year under Bulbs. hed 

ere) Tn Milk. Dry. and over.| 1 year. es 
New South Wales «» | 1952 622,718 187,800 201,604 159,435 23,313 | 1,204,870 
1953 673,710 174,222 216,203 156,024 24,083 | 1,244,242 
1954 | 663,945 | 210,245 200,540 | 139,233 24,557 | 1,238,520 
Victoria te «. | 1952 655.127 259.682 275,087 210,758 36,969 | 1.438,523 
1953 672,975 272,036 279,383 220,273 39.263 | 1,476,980 
1954 685,084 302,261 286,632 225,802 40,951 | 1,540,730 
Queensland .. we | 1052 572,448 286,986 224,350 185.999 26.876 | 1,296.659 
1983 641,400 262,221 231,810 209.093 28.474 | 1,372,998 
1954 | 661,256 | 284,974 214,325 194,510 28,143 | 1,383,208 
South Australia +. | 3052 103.658 48.534 40,166 36,718 7,499 234,575 
1953 | 100.880 55,076 45,941 41,604 8.342 | 251,033 
1954 109,210 55,020 48,576 39,452 8,772 261,030 
Western Australia ++ | 1982 60.092 70,533 40,292 53,556 5,096 230.469 
1953 57,805 76,118 42,379 51,394 6,173 233.860 
1954 58,621 75,508 41,836 47,495 6,056 | 229,516 
Tasmania ea os | 1952 73,329 10,504 2f.oo7 32,749 3,947 185,536 
1953 74,400 21,640 26,660 35.422 4,090 162,212 
1954 83,280 19,243 28,426 38,274. 41372 173,595 
Australian Capital Ter- | 1952 1,188 1,153 452 686 66 3,545 
ritory 1953 1,240 770 770 640 50 3,470 
1954 1,387 964 303 712 55 3.422 
Australia «+ | 1982 | 2,098,560 874,192 808.858 679,001 104,666 | 4,566,177 


1953 | 2,223,410 863,133 834,146 714,540 110,475 | 4,745,704 
1954 | 2,262,783 948,215 820,638 685,478 112,906 | 4,830,020 





A map showing the distribution of dairy cattle in Australia at 31st March, 1948, 
appears on page 906 of Official Year Book No. 39. 
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2. Size of Dairy Herds.—A series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings, 
undertaken for all States for the year 1949-50, covered, inter alia, a classification of 
holdings with dairy cattle according to size of herd. Details of these tabulations are 
published in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. : 


3. Factory System.—{i) General. Cream separation and butter-making are often 
carried on together under the co-operative system. The creation of large central butter 
factories has resulted in a considerable reduction in the cost of manufacture, since 
improved appliances such as refrigerators, etc., may be profitably worked at the larger 
establishments. The product is also of a more uniform quality, and whereas formerly, 
the average quantity of milk used per pound of hand-made butter was about 3 gallons, 
factory butter requires less than 2} gallons. 


(ii) Number of Factories. In 1953-54 the factories in Australia for the manufacture 
of butter, cheese and condensed milk numbered 380 and were distributed among the 
States as follows :—New South Wales, 78; Victoria, 135; Queensland, 91; South 
Australia, 40; Western Australia, 15; and Tasmania, 21. More details regarding 
numbers of factories, output, etc., are given in Chapter IX.—Manufacturing Industry. 


4. Butter and Cheese—Stabilization Schemes.—{i) Voluntary Plan. During the 
period from January, 1926 to April, 1934, a voluntary scheme known as the “‘ Paterson 
Plan ” was in operation and had the effect of stabilizing the price of butter in Australia. 
Details of this scheme may be found on page 1028 of Official Year Book No. 38 and in 
earlier issues. 

(ii) Compulsory Plan. On 1st May, 1934 the ‘‘ Paterson Plan”? was superseded 
by a compulsory price equalization plan, details of which were shown on page 1029 of 
Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. This compulsory plan was invalidated by 
the decision in 1936 of the Privy Council which declared in the James (Dried Fruits) 
Case that the Commonwealth had no power under the Constitution to regulate trade 
between the States. 

(iii) Equalization Scheme. Since the Privy Council decision, the butter price 
equalization scheme has continued to operate by voluntary action based on the agreements 
between the manufacturers and the Commonwealth Dairy Produce Equalization 
Committee Limited. The Committee, which comprises members of the State Dairy 
Products Boards and other persons representing the industry, enters into agreements 
with manufacturers to secure to them equal rates from sales of butter and cheese, and 
for this purpose may fix basic prices at which these products sold in Australia or abroad 
are to be taken into account. The effect is that local and export trade are distributed 
in equitable proportions among the manufacturers by means of quotas. The Committee 
fixes basic prices and equalizes returns to factories through an Equalization Fund. The 
States originally participating in the scheme were New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland 
and Tasmania in respect of both butter and cheese, and South Australia in respect of 
cheese. South Australia and Western Australia entered the scheme in respect of butter 
on 1st April, 1946 and Western Australia extended its participation to include cheese 
in January, 1947. 

The home consumption prices of butter and cheese were fixed by the Commonwealth 
Prices Commissioner up to 19th September, 1948, from which date prices have been 
controlled by State Governments. 


5. Commonwealth Subsidies—{i) Butter, Cheese and Processed Milk Products. 
Under the provisions of the various Dairy Industry Assistance Acts, the first of which 
was passed in 1942, the Commonwealth Government has provided subsidies on milk 
supplied for the manufacture of butter, cheese and processed milk products. Subsidies 
were paid on a seasonal basis prior to rst April, 1946, but from that date have been 
on @ flat rate basis. Subsidies are distributed by the Commonwealth Dairy Produce 
Equalization Committee Limited throngh factories to milk producers by payments on 
butter, cheese and processed milk products manufactured. Subsidy on milk supplied 
for the manufacture of processed milk products was discontinued from 1st July, 1948 
to 3oth June, 1949 and again from ist July, 1952. 
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The following table shows particulars, in respect of butter and cheese, of the rates 
realized on local, interstate and oversea sales and the average equalization and subsidy 
rates in operation for the years ended June, 1939 and 1951 to 1955. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE: RATES REALIZED ON SALES, AVERAGE EQUALIZATION 
RATES AND RATES OF COMMONWEALTH SUBSIDY UNDER DAIRY INDUSTRY 
ASSISTANCE ACTS. 

(Rates s. d. per cwt.) 























Rates Realized on Sales. Rate of 
Average Overall 
eenea Bqualization| Fateof | petum to 
Loral. Interstate. | Overscas. Kate. oa 
Burrer. ; 
1939... -.» | 154 5.5 | 146 5.5 | 121 7.5 | 136 3.5 ‘ 136 3.5 
(951... -. | 208 6.4] 193 11.9 | 307 11.2 | 24% 8.4] 82 3.9] 324 0.3 
1952.. .-» | 291 9.6] 291 7.6] 429 1.1] 307 8.9 | I2t 4.2] 429 I.1 
1953... -» | 404 6.0] 382 4.0 | 389 0.0] 398 0.4} 85 0.0] 483 0.4 
1954- -» | 405 4.3) 377 0.5 | got 4.6] 400 5.14 | 89 10.3 | 490 3.4 
1955(a) a (d) (5) (b) 393 0.0] 79 0.0] 472 0.0 
CHEESE. 
1939.. As (c) 94 8.6 59 3.2; 71 7.6 Se 71 7.6 
1951.. Z 123 9.8 I7I_ 4.2] 144 1.6] 37 10.9] 182 0.5 
(9§2.. a 184 I.1 240 4.2} 208 11.6] 31 4.6] 240 4.2 
1953... oe 244 3.3 203 4.1 | 232 4.8] 32 0.0 | 264 4.8 
1954. re 244 8.6 20) I1.1 | 232 4.7] 32 0.01 264 4.7 
1955(a) oe (d) (d) 213 0.0} 24 6.0 | 237 6.0 
(a) Rates are of an inter’m natire only. (5) Not yet available. (c) A lower rate was 
determined for cheese sold for processing for loeal -onsumption. 


(Source : Commonwealth Dairy Produce Equalisation Committee Limited.) 


Following representations by industry organizations, the Commonwealth Government 
established the Joint Dairy Industry Advisory Committee in November, 1946, comprising 
a chairman nominated by the Government, four representatives of Commonwealth 
Government Departments and four industry representatives from the several States. 
The Committee’s functions, broadly, were to advise and assist in conducting cost and 
other surveys of dairy farm production and to act as an advisory body to the Government 
in these matters, From rst April, 1947 to 30th June, 1952, the rates of overall return 
to milk producers determined by the Commonwealth Government for the purpose of 
subsidy payments were based cn recommendations made by the Committee following 
surveys of production costs in the dairy industry. 


Under the Five-year Stabilization Plan which came into operation on rst July, 
(952, the Commonwealth Government, with the approva] of the States, determines 
each season the ex-factory prices of butter and cheese, guarantees to dairy farmers a 
return, based upon costs of efficient production, in respect of quantities of butter and 
cheese sold within the Commonwealth, plus an additional 20 per cent. (if produced), 
and hence determines the amount of subsidy it will make available to lift the return 
on that part of output covered by the guarantee to the guaranteed level. 


Early in 1953, the Dairy Industry Investigation Committee, an independent body 
consisting of three members was appointed to advise the Commonwealth Covernment 
on the guaranteed return to producers during 1953-54. The Committee was re- 
established in March, 1954, to advise the Government on the guaranteed return for 
each year of the remaining three year period of the Stabilization Plan. 
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Amounts realized on exports of butter and cheese in excess of the f.0.b. equivalent 
of the guaranteed return have hcen credited to the Dairying Industry Stabilizeticn 
Fund, which was established in July, 1948 for the purpose of ctchitizing rcturns from 
exports. During 1951-52 the Stabilization Fund met the deficiency in respect of all 
exports which did not return sufficient to meet the basic return to the factory. Since 
tst July. 1952, it has been avzilable to the industry to be used, in whatever manner 
considered desirable by it, to make good any deficiency in respect of all exports other 
than the 20 per cent. provided for under the Commonwealth Government's Five-year 
Stabilization Plan. After allowing for outstanding debits the amount standing to the 
credit of the Dairying Industry Stabilization Fund at 30th June, 1955 totalled 
approximately £1,828,000. 


(ii) Whole Milk. In addition to the subsidies referred to above, the Commonwealth 
Government subsidized the production of whole milk consumed directly from 1943-44 
to 1048-49. Details of the amounts distributed during each year will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 38, page 1031. : 


6. Total Dairy Production.—The dairy production for each State in 1953-54 is shown 
below :— 
DAIRY PRODUCTION, 1953-54. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. A.C.T. | Total 


Mixx (’ooo GaLzons). 





Used for— | | 









































Butter .. (a)152,030 ,(6)296,846 (c) 190,885 33:517 29,145 35,015 36 | 737,474 
Cheese .. 71334 54,945 15,162 24,945 2,850 634 . 105,870 
Condens- 
ing and | 
concent- ° 
rating 19,535 50,653 .- 75.773 
Other pur- 43,665 26,552 18,001 11,993 
poses .. 103,288 71,914 707 | 270,535 
Total .. 282,187 474,358 249,712 85,014 49,996 47,642 743 11,189,652 
Bourter (Tons) 
In Factories \(d) 29,713 |(e) 63,616 |'f) 41,797 7,586 6,142 7,263 ar 156,337 
On Dairy 
and other 
Farms .. 1,641 780 357 276 139 270 5 3,408 
Total .. 31,354 64,396 42,154 7,862 6,281 7,533 5 | 159,588 
CHEESE (Tons). 
<= = en 
Io Factories 3,210 ' 25,977 (9) 6,746 11,612 ! 1,205 | 293 49,043 
On _— Dairy ' j ‘ 
and other H ! 
Farms .. os ; 10 i sid | 1 3 I 4 
ere Wise ie es 
i 
Total... 3,210 25,987 6,746 | 11,612 | 1,208 294 49,057 
(#) Includes 4,631,498 gallous of milk the produce of New South Wales, sent as cream to factories 
in Victorta and Queensland. (bd) Includes 917,c00 gallons of mitk, the produce of Victoria, cent as 
cream to New South Wales. {c) Includes 618,000 gallons of milk the prcduce of Quecnsland, cent 
as cream to New South Wales. (d) Includes 333 tons of Lutter made frum cream, the produce of 
Victoria ond Queensland. (e) Includes 881 tons of butter made from cream, the produce of New 
South Wales. (f) Includes 115 tons of butter made from cream, the produce of New South Wales. 


(g) Includes 119 tons of cheese made in establishments not classified as factorics. 
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7. Whole Milk.—{i) Production and Utilization. During the five years ended 
1938-39 approximately 80 per cent. of Australia’s milk supply was used for making 
butter, 4 per cent. for cheese manufacture, 2 per cent. for condensery products and 
14 per cent. for fluid consumption and other purposes. There has since been a con- 
siderable decline in the proportion of milk used for butter-making, with corresponding 
increases in the quantities used for other purposes. In 1953-54, 62 per cent. of the 
total milk supply was used for butter, 9 per cent. for cheese, 6 per cent. for condensery 
products and 23 per cent. for other purposes. 


Details of the production of whole milk for various purposes are shown in the 
following table for each year 1949-50 to 1953-54 in comparison with the average for 
the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 :— 


PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION OF WHOLE MILK: AUSTRALIA, 
(7000 Galtons.) 








| Quantity used for— 





Total 
Production. Butter Cheese 
(Factory (Factory 
and Farm). {| and Farm). 


Year. 
Condensery Other 
Products. purposes. 





Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39 | 1,149,697 | 913,754 48,595 28,116 | 159.232 





1949-50 . 1,238,402 | 804,426 96,757 89,565 | 247,654 
1950-51 6a .. | 1,197,808 760,622 96,532 84,828 255,826 
1951-52 . ++ | 1,047,376 | 626,560 87,360 | 76,324 | 257,132 
1952-53 oe «+ | 1,215,240 771,522 100,224 ! 83,411 260,084 
1953-54 . ++ | 1,189,652 7379474 105,870 | 759773 279,535 








In the following table, particulars of production of whole milk in the several States 
are shown for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54, compared with the average for the five 
years ended 1938-39. Victoria is the principal milk-producing State and in 1953-54 
the output from that State, 474.4 million gallons, represented 40 per cent. of total 
production. Output from New South Wales was 282.2 million gallons or 24 per cent. 
of the total and that of Queensland 249.7 million gallons (21 per cent.). Production in 
the remaining States accounted for 15 per cent. of the total Australian output. 


TOTAL PRODUCTION OF WHOLE MILK. 
(’000 Gallons.) 




















Year. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. {| S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, A.C.T. Total. 

Average, 1934-35 

to 1938-39 .. | 331,963 | 402,447 | 278,226 63,538 40.394 32,797 332 | 1,149.697 
1949-50 < 311,580 | 469,253 281,125 89,388 49.476 | 36,886 694 | 1,238,402 
1950-51 ++ | 298,159 { 445,671 | 278,111 83,545 52,407 39,228 687 | 1,197,808 
1951-52 aes 241,209 | 446,818 181,148 86,482 48,937 42,189 593 | 1,047,376 
1952-53 ++ | 317,385 | 436,417 | 285,533 | 84,249 | 49,830 41,139 688 | 1,215,241 
1953-54 ++ | 282,187 | 474,358 | 249,712 | 85,014 | 49,996 47,642 743 | 1,189,652 





(ii) Production per Cow. The quantity of milk produced by a dairy cow reaches 
as high as 1,000 gallons per year, varying greatly with breed, locality and season. For 
the whole of Australia for all dairy cows and for all seasons prior to 1916 production hag 
averaged considerably less than 300 gallons per annum. Inrecent years not only has there 
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been an improvement in the quality of the cattle, but the application of scientific methods 
has been continually extended, and the 300-galion average has been exceeded in each year 
since 1924. In 1952-53 the average yield of 401 gallons constituted a record. The 
annual average yields per cow shown in the following table are based on the approximate 
number of dairy cows which were in milk during any part of the year. The average 
shown is, therefore, less than that for cows which were vielding during the greater part of 
the year. It should be noted that there are many difficulties attending the collection of 
particulars of the total quantity of milk obtained during any year. In addition, there is 
the further difficulty of ascertaining with reasonable accuracy the average number of 
cows in milk during the same period. The average yield per cow shown hereunder may 
be accepted as sufficiently reliable to show the general trend :— 


AVERAGE MILK PRODUCTION PER DAIRY COW. 


























(Gallons.) 
i- a5 | : 
Year. NSW. | Vie. | Quand. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. [a.c.7.] Aust 

| : 

Average, 1934-35 to 
1938-39 0s . 322 440 306 412 334 350 | 347 357 
1949-50 Fe is | 356 + 497 292 514 377 424 321 390 
1950~51 oi oy | 344 469 288 499 408 432 300 378 
1951-~52 .- a 283 481 198 554 379 457 | 262 342 
1952~53 . 380 469 324 547 377 436 | 316 40x 
1953~54 341 378 


328 490 270 531 373 480 





8. Butter Production.—There was a steady increase in the annual output of butter 
for many years prior to the 1939-45 War. The average annual production rose from 
126,000 tons for the five years ended 1928-29 to 195,000 tons for the five years ended 
1938-39. 


Following the record output of 211,988 tons in 1939-40 the general trend of butter 
production declined until 1946-47, when 143,308 tons were produced. Output increased 
again to 173.599 tons in 1949-50, but in 1950-51 decreased to 163,934 tons and in 1951-52 
to 135,319 tons. Production increased to 167,480 tons in 1952-53 but in 1953-54 there 
was another decrease to 159,585 tons, due to unfavourable conditions in New South Wales 
and Queensland. The fall in these two States was partly offset by an excellent season 
in Victoria. The foregoing figures include butter produced on farms which has shown 
a decline from 8,714 tons in 1938-39 to 3,468 tons in 1953-54. 


The following table shows production of butter in factories in each State for the 
years 1949-50 to 1953-54, compared with the average for the five years ended 1938-39. 


BUTTER PRODUCTION IN FACTORIES. 




















(Tons.) 

Year | N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust.(a) 
6. pa ea leo etl cee 

=. yo 

Average, 1934-35 ¢ to ° | t i | 
ns ' 52,949 | 62.489 | 53,255 | 7,570} 5459 , 3,811 } 185,533 
1949-50 . -. + 36,817 ; 63,358 | 48,196 8,236 6,769 5,069 | 168,445 
1950-51 -- -+ | 345338 | 57,982 | 47.447 | 73771 6,797 | 52710 | 159,631 
1951-52 .. .- | 23,438 | 59,236 | 27,850 7,797 6,705 6,170 | 131,166 
1952-53 -- -+ | 37,087 | 57,323 | 49,008 | 7,630] 6,480 , 6,059 | 163,587 
1953-54 -- oe | 29,713 63,616 | ee 7,586 6,142 | 7,263 | 156,117 
ea a Ne ee a rE Is - _ eee on, - oh: fe _ 








(a) Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory : nil. 
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The table below shows the monthly production of factory butter in Australia in each 


of the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. The annual output of farm butter is also 
shown. 


PRODUCTION OF BUTTER IN FACTORIES AND ON FARMS: AUSTRALIA. 
(Tons.) 





Particulars. 1938-39. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 











Factories— | 
July ee oe 75393 75338 7,013 7,862 6,941 
August ee! 11,645 10,169 10,355 9,119 10,325 8,906 
September i 15,531 13,903 14,417 11,511 15,139 12,781 
October .. se 20,485 19,083 19,897 16,748 19,329 17,481 
November a3 22,561 21,524 21,245 16,051 19,468 19,640 
December .. | 20,710 21,334 20,629 13,889 19,537 18,585 
January ++ 4 15,872 17,389 18,181 12,337 16,905 17,038 
February +.) 15,816 14,725 13,791 9,501 15,052 15,410 
March .. ao 17,729 15,126 12,619 10,197 14,063 15,465 
April na 7 16,583 11,146 8,841 9,132 10,440 9,933 
May te ig 15,568 9,484 6,584 8,219 8,286 7,646 
June a + 12,871 7,169 55734 7,449 7,181 6,291 

Factory Total(a) | 194,786 | 168,445 | 159,631 | 131,166 | 163,587 | 156,117 

Made on Farms(b) .. 8,714 55154 4.303 4.153 3,893 3,468 

} a rt 





Grand Total .. | 203,500 | 173,599 | 163,934 | 135,319 | 167,480 | 159,585 








(a) Year ended June. (6) Year ended March. : 

9. Cheese Production.—Until 1916 the annual production of cheese had not reached 
10,000 tons. From 1916 to 1932-33 it ranged between about 10,000 and 16,000 tons, 
rising in subsequent years with some reversals of trend to an output of 44,796 tons in 
1949-50. Production decreased slightly in 1950-51 and more substantially in 1951-52 
to 40,598 tons but, by 1953-54 had risen to a record output of 49,057 tons. The States 


contributing chiefly towards the general increase over the years are Victoria and South 
Australia. 


The folloying table shows production of cheese in factories in each State in the years 
1949-50 to 1953-54 in comparison with average output during the years 1934-35 to 
1938-39 :— 


CHEESE PRODUCTION IN FACTORIES. 











(Tons.) 

Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Aust.(a) 

Average, 1934-35 t 
1938-39 a 3,332 6,177 5,071 5.437 390 1,210 | 21,617 
1949-50 .. an 2,827 } 21,193 9,050 | 10,587 7O1 418 | 44,776 
1950-51 .. i 2,960 | 22,570 8,678 8,932 748 412 | 44,300 
1951-52 .. «5 1,995 | 22,240 4,700 | 10,615 624 408 | 40,582 
1952-53 -- ++ | 3,762 | 22,377] 9,439 | 10,454 895 265 | 46,592 
1953-54 -- . 3,210 | 25,977 | 6,746 | 11,612 | 1,205 293 | 49,043 


(a) Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory : nil. 
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The moxthly production of cheese in factories in Australia, together with the annual 
output from farms, is shown in the table below for 1938-39 and each of the years 1949-50 
to 1953-54. 

PRODUCTION OF CHEESE IN FACTORIES AND ON FARMS: AUSTRALIA. 








{Tons.) 

Month. 1938-39. 1949-56, 1950-51. | 1951-52. 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Factories— 1 ' aa 
July os 1,517 1,995 1,654 ; 2,135 | 2,218 | 1,979 
August .. Se 1,950 | 3,104 3,020; 3,050; 3,607. 3,375 
September Ee 2,820 4,625 5,064 | 4,666 | 5,246 51370 
October .. = | 4,028 6,265 6,975 6,290: 6,837 | 7,345 
November is 3,990 6,525 2175 | 6,112 | 6,923 | 7,366 
December ve 3,462 6,208 6,175 | 5,158 | 6,297. 6,619 
January fe 2,212 4,591 4.442 | 3,715 | 4,869 { 5,075 
February oe | 0,905 3,175 2,783 2,442 | 3,287 | 3,603 
March .. oa 1,826 2,833 2,612 | 2,165 | 2,616 | 3,084 
April ae ee 1,656 2,316 1,635 1,682 1,739 | 7,901 
May ee we 1,898 1,790 1,323 1,565 1,474 | 1,661 
June... + 1,900 1,349 |__1.442 1,602 1,479 1,719 
Factory Total(a) .. | 28,974 | 44,776 | 44,300 | 40,582 | 46,592 | 49,043 
Made on Farma(6) .. 330 20 9 16 14 14 
Grand Total .. | 29,304 | 44,796 | 44,309 | 40,598 | 46,606 | 49,057 

(a) Year ended June. (6) Year ended March. 


10. Condensed, Concentrated and Powdered, etc., Milk Production.—The manufacture 
of these products has expanded greatly since 1938-39 to meet the needs of the Services 
during the 1939-45 War and for export purposes since the war. The output of condensed 
milk (sweetened and unsweetened) in 1953-54 was 144 per cent. higher than in the 
three years ended 1938-39 while that of powdered milk (full cream and skim) was 309 
per cent. higher. Over the same period the quantity of whole milk used in the manu- 
facture of the products shown below increased from 33.2 million gallons to 75.8 million 
gallons or by 128 per cent. These products are manufactured mainly in Victoria, which 
produced 67 per cent. of the total (in terms of whole milk equivalent) in 1953-54. New 
South Wales accounted for 26 per cent. and the remaining States for 7 per cent. 

The following table shows details of the output of condensed, concentrated, powdered, 
ete., milk during the years 1949-50 to 1953-54, compared with the available details for 
the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION OF CONDENSED, CONCENTRATED AND POWDERED, ETC,, MILK : 


AUSTRALIA, 
Full Cream Milk Products. , Milk By-Products. 
Infants’ aches 
an ; 
sae Milk 
a ae Concen- | Powdered tnvalie | Equiva- Powdered 
Year. |(Sweetened| rated Full | Gacinding! ent, of | Skim | Rutter. 
rele Whole Cream + ® FullCream| Milk. {| milk and 
and un- Milk.(a) Milk Malted . Silk Whey 
sweetened). Aa, 7. MIIK - proguets i y- 
and Milk ' : 
Sugar). | | 
Tons. | Tons. | ‘ooogals. | Tons: ' Tons. 
| 


| 
Tons. | Tons. 


i 
Average, 1936-37 to 
j 
\ 


1938-39 . 17,347 (6) 1,355 9,464 (€) 31,131 33,226 (@) (e) 701 
1949-50 .. 49,767 17,270 ' 89,565 9,393 2,989 
1950-5I .. 50,507 18,351 17,594 12,100 | 84,828 6,583 3,192 
1951-52 .. 52,467 16,743 15,122 12,066 , 76,324 10,887 2,938 
1952-53 .. “ 55,385 14,493 | 22,393 10,042, 83,411 16,103 4,073 
1953-54 -- ot 42.386 19,464 1 18,995 11,740 755773 19,804 | 5,358 

{a) Mainty for fce-cream manufacture, (4) Incomplete. (c) Malted milk and milk sugar 
only. (d) Not available separately ; included with powdered full cream milk, (e) Excludes 


powdered whey. 
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11. Local Consumption of Butter and Cheese.—The production of butter and cheese 
less net exports and adjusted to account for movements in stocks, represents the quantity 
available for consumption in Australia. 

A system of butter rationing introduced as a war-time measure and retained until 
16th June, 1950, had the effect of considerably reducing civilian consumption. In the 
last year of rationing, 1949-50, consumption was 25.3 lb. per head per annum compared 
with an average of 32.9 lb. during the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. Following the cessation 
of rationing, consumption rose sharply to 30.9 Jb. per head in 1950-51 and to 31.2 Ib. 
in 1951-52, but fell in 1952-53 to 29.4 Ib. In 1953-54 consumption again rose to 30.6 
Ib. per head. 

Cheese consumption rose considerably during the period of butter rationing, from 
4.4 lb. per head pre-war to 6.3 lb. per head in 1949-50. There was a further slight rise 
in 1950-51 to 6.5 lb. per head, and after a decline in 1951-52 and 1952-53 consumption 
rose again in 1953-54 to 6.6 lb. per head. 

The following table shows details of the production and disposal of butter and cheese 
for each of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 compared with the average for the years 1936-37 
to 1938-39. 

PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF BUTTER AND CHEESE: AUSTRALIA. 























Consumption in Australia, 
Chi i ; Exports. 7 
Year. Stock. " | Production. “ta Total Per Head 
. per annum, 
2s er “ovo tons. | "ooo tons. ”ooo tons. *ooo tons. Ab, | 
Butter. 
Average, 1936~37 to 1938-39 (b) 1g1.0 |fc) 90.0 ! r0L.0 32.9 
1949~-50.. oe .. {(d) +0.8 173.6 81.9 90.9 25.3 
1950-51... i «. (2) —5.9 163.9 55.2 114.6 30.9 
1951-52... Pon « {(@) $3.5 135.3 12.9 118.9 31.2 
1952-53... a «» {(@) +2.5 167.5 50.5 114.5 29.4 
1953-54... oye .. |(d@) —3.0 159.6 40.9 121.7 30.6 
- CHRFESE. - 
Average, 1936-37 to 1938-39 () 24.9 11.5 13.4 44 
1949-50... ae Be — 1.0 44.8 23.1 22.7 6.3 
1950-51.. a = os 44.3 20.1 24.2 6.5 
1951-52... as a — O.1 40.6 17.9 22.8 6.0 
1952-532.. ee a —- OV! 46.6 23-7 23.0 5.9 
1953~54.. ey ey + 0.4 49.0 22.4 26.2 6.6 
(a) Figures for butter include ghee expressed as butter as well as butter shipped as ships’ stores. 
Figures for cheese include ships’ stores after allowance for a small quantity of cheese imported. (b) Not 


available. (c) Excludes ghee. (d) Includes allowance for movements in stocks other than 
those held in main cold stores. 


12. Marketing of Dairy Products—(i) The Dairy Produce Export Control Act 
1924-1954. Introduced at the request of the dairying industry this Act, was passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament with the object of organizing the oversea marketing of 
Australian dairy produce. A Dairy Produce Control Board was appointed and was in 
existence from 1924 to 1935. It dealt with matters relating to the organization and 
supervision of oversea marketing of dairy produce. In the course of its functions the 
Board regulated shipments to ensure regularity of supply in the London market, con- 
trolied forward selling, obtained reductions in oversea freights and insurance rates and 
participated in an advertising campaign in the United Kingdom. 

Prior to the appointment of the Dairy Produce Control Board, a voluntary body—the 
Australian Dairy Council—was established to advise and make recommendations to 
the Governments on problems connected with the production, manufacture and quality 
of dairy produce, pasture improvement and diseases of dairy cattle. 

Following a recommendation by the Australian Agricultural Council the functions 
of these bodies were combined by an amending Act of 1935 under the Australian Dairy 
Produce Board and provision was made for the allocation of money from the Board’s 
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funds for research and investigation into pastures, diseases of dairy cattle and the quality 
of butter. The functions of the Board were later extended to enable it to advise the 
Government in connexion with the transport of dairy produce, the securing of new 
markets, the expansion of existing markets and other matters. 

The Australian Dairy Produce Board was re-constituted in 1947 by an amendment 
to the Dairy Produce Export Control Act, its membership being reduced from seventeen to 
twelve. The functions of the Board were extended to enable it to purchase and sell, on 
behalf of the Commonwealth, dairy produce intended for export, and to control all matters 
concerning the handling, storage, protection, treatment, transfer and shipment of the 
produce so purchased or sold. In 1953 the direct farmer representation on the Board 
was increased from two to three members thus raising the total membership from twelve 
to thirteen. 

In April, 1954 the Act was further amended to prepare for the implementation 
of an export marketing plan to follow the expiration of the United Kingdom-Australia 
Butter and Cheese Contract. The amendment will enable the Board to purchase dairy 
produce intended for export to the United Kingdom and to sell such produce on behalf 
of the dairying industry in lieu of its present function of selling on behalf of the 
Commonwealth Government. In the interests of the stability of the industry, the 
Act provides that the Board may be the sole Australian exporter of butter and 
cheese to the United Kingdom. 


(ii) The Dairy Produce Export Charges Act 1924-1937. This Act provides for the 
imposition of a levy on all butter and cheese exported from Australia to cover the 
administrative expenses of the Board and for advertising and other purposes, The 
rate of the levy is fixed by regulation. 


13. Butter and Cheese Contracts.—{i) General. Details of the war-time contracts 
arranged between the United Kingdom and Australian Governments whereby the former 
undertook to purchase Australia’s surplus butter and cheese were shown on pp. 985 and 
986 of Official Year Book No. 37. The purchase of butter and cheese in 1944-45 and 
subsequent years has been covered by the Long-Term Purchase Agreement (see sub-par. 
(ii) following). 

For the years 1943-44 to 1947-48 the United Kingdom Government reimbursed the 
Australian Government to the extent of subsidy paid on butter and cheese exported on 
Ministry of Food account. From ist July, 1948 to 30th November, 1950 in respect 
of butter, and for the year 1948-49 in the case of cheese, however, contract prices paid 
by the United Kingdom Government were in excess of the basic return to the Australian 
manufacturer. As a result, subsidy on butter and cheese exported was discontinued 
from that date and returns from export sales in excess of the basic return to the producer 
have been credited to the Dairying Industry Stabilization Fund (see pp. 936 and 937). 
The Fund was drawn upon to cover the deficiencies in export prices during 1951-52 and 
since July, 1952 has been available to make good the deficiency in respect of all exports 
other than the 20 per cent. provided for under the Five-year Stabilization Plan. 

The following table indicates the prices per cwt., Australian currency f.0.b. port of 
shipment, payable under the Long-term Purchase Agreement for the various grades 
of butter and cheese for the years 1948-49 to 1954-55. 


PRICES OF BUTTER AND CHEESE : UNITED KINGDOM CONTRACTS. 


Per cut. Auetralian currency, f.0.b. 











(s. d.) 
| I Whe Wh Wh 

A ; y ey, ey, 
Period. Choice. rst. 2nd. | Pastry. 1st. and. Pastry. 

: : | 

Borter. 

! 

1948-49 .. | 291 103! 290 32 285 7% | 281 10} 281 10% 276 10} 271 10% 
1949-50 .. 313 9 + 312 4 307 6 303 9 303 9 298 9 293 9 
1950-51 .. | 339 44 | 337 92] 307 6 | 303 9 | 303 9 | 298 9 | 293 9 
1951-52 .- , 365 0 } 363 «53 352 6 347 6 272 0 267 0 262 0 
1952-53 .. , 392 6 390 11 | 380 0 367 6 367 6 361 3 355 0 
1953-54 .. 407. 6 | 405 113 | 395 0 382 6 382 6 376 3 370 0 
| 6! ° 6 6 361 3 355 0 


1954-55 .- 392 j 390 11 | 380 











| 
\ 
! 
\ 
| 
| 
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PRICES OF BUTTER AND CHEESE: UNITED KINGDOM 











CONTRACTS—continued. 
Per cut. Australian currency, f.o.b. 
a (s. d.) 
i 
Period. Choicest, - and, 3rd. 

CHEESE. 
1948-49 Hs ah aes a Sd 164 43 161 10 | 159 44 
1949-50 5 es ee ‘is ad 175 0 172 6 170 0 
1950-51 as %. nis ae is 188 9 172 6 170 0 
1951-52 Fes ave bs a aca 201 10} 189 44 | 176 10} 
1952-53 sa a3 oe es a 220 O 207 6 195 oO 
1953-54 ss as ae ie oe 228 14 215 7% | 203 If 
3954-55 wee se sia om ae 211 3 198 9 186 3 


(ii) Long-term Purchase Agreement. Early in 1945 an agreement was completed 
between the United Kingdom and Australian Governments covering the sale to the 
former of Australia’s surplus butter and cheese for the four years 1944-45 to 1947-48. 
The Agreement was later extended to cover the period up to 30th June, 1955. In the 
original agreement, prices were stipulated for the initial two years ended June, 1946, 
while any variation in price for the succeeding years was not to exceed 7} per cent. of 
the price paid for the preceding year. The United Kingdom undertakes responsibility 
for storage costs, if unable to provide ships to lift butter and cheese from store after go 
days, and makes advances against stored stock in this event. The usual provisions 
relative to quality, packing, etc., continued to obtain, but in regard to payment the United 
Kingdom now pays the whole of the value on shipment, instead of 974 per cent. on 
shipment and 24 per cent. 60 days after the date of the last bill of lading, as formerly. 


14. Oversea Trade in Butter, Cheese and Milk.—(i) General. The production of 
butter and cheese in Australia is considerably in excess of local requirements and con- 
sequently a substantial surplus is available for export overseas. In normal circumstances 
the extent of this surplus is chiefly dependent upon the seasonal conditions. Exports 
of butter, which averaged 90,000 tons in the three pre-war years, were maintained to a 
certain extent during the war-time and post-war years by the restriction of supplies for 
local consumption, but, because of lower production they nevertheless fell as low as 41,800 
tons in 1944-45. In the last year of rationing, 1949-50, exports were 79,200 tons, but 
they fell to 11,300 tons by 1951-52. In 1952-53 they were 49,300 tons and in 1953-54 
39,300 tons. In addition smal] quantities of ghee have been exported during the 
post-war period. Exports of cheese, which averaged 11,500 tons pre-war, rose to & 
maximum of 26,000 tons in 1948-49, but they subsequently fell and in 1953-54 amounted 
to 22,€00 tons. 

During 1938-39, 96,900 tons of butter (95 per cent. of all butter exported) were shipped 
to the United Kingdom. With the decline in total exports there has also been a sub- 
stantial reduction in the quantity shipped to the United Kingdom. In 1953-54 it 
amounted to 29,100 tons (74 per cent. of total butter exports.) 

In 1938-39, exports of cheese totalled 16,000 tons of which 15,500 tons or 97 per cent. 
were exported to the United Kingdom. Of the total of 22,f00 tons exported in 1953-54 
17,900 tons or 79 per cent. were shipped to the United Kingdom. 

Total quantities and values of exports of Australian origin of butter, cheese and 
condensed, concentrated, etc., milk and cream are shown on page 952. 


(ii) Butter and Cheese Exports graded according to Quality. All butter and cheese 
exported comes under the provisions of the Exports (Dairy Produce) Regulations and is 
subject to the supervision, inspection and examination of officers appointed for that 
purpose. These commodities are graded according to quality which has been fixed by 
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regulation as follows :—Flavour and aroma, 50 points, texture, 30 points, and condition, 
20 points. Butter and cheese graded at 93 to ico points is of choicest quality, at go 
to 92 pcints, first quality, at 86 to 89 points, second quality, and at 80 to 85 poi:.ts, 
pastry or cooking quality or, in the case of cheese, third quality. 

In the following table particulars are given of the relative proportions of butter 
and cheese greded for export according to quality. Further details, which include actual 
quantities by States, are to be found in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 48, Part 1.— 
Rural Industries, 1953-54. 


BULK BUTTER AND CHEESE GRADED FOR EXPORT: AUSTRALIA. 
(Per Cent.) 











Butter. Cheese. 
Grade. i; 
1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1951~$2. 1952-53 | 1953-54. 
= Sh 
; | 
Choicest .. de is 56.4 48.8 46.3 3-4 | 3-3 1.7 
First Quality 2, 23 34.3 39.7 42.7 70.7 80.0 82.9 
Second Quality ; 7.3 9.5 8.6 25.9 16.7 15.4 
Third Quality(a) 2.0 2.0 2.4 (d) (5) (b) 


Total oe we 100.0 














(a) Includes rejected. (8) Included with Second Quality. 


§ 4. Pigs and Pig Products. 


1. Pigs.—The number of pigs in Australia first reached a million in 1905. Jt fluc- 
tuated about this level up to 1940, when it reached 1,455,341 while in t941 the record num- 
ber of 1,797,340 was recorded. There was a decline in the following two years but the 
numbers rose again to 1,746,721 in 1944; thereafter there was an almost continuous 
decline until 1953 when the number of pigs was only 992,532. In 1954 however, the 
number increased to 1,197,640 which is the highest figure since 1948.- Details of the 
number of pigs in each State and Territory for each of the five years 1950 to 1954, to- 
gether with the average for the five years 1935 to 1939, are given in the following table. 


NUMBER OF PIGS. eters 
Qld. Is Aust, ‘W. Aust. Tas. | w.r.4a) | ACT. | Total. 





N.S.W. } Vic. 


As at 318t Merch. 








Average, 1935 to 




















1939(0) 391,874 | 287.140 | 294,777 | 80,548 83.999 | 42,772 479. ! 544 1,182,133 
1950 .. 333,198 | 212,901 | 391.836 | 69.523 79.126 35.R41 | 41g | 423 1,123.267 
IQ5I .. 316,833 | 237.127 | 374.991 | 67,517 | 89.910 45.446 1,122 | 642 1,133.588 
1952 «. .. | 292,829 | 213,670 | 316.529 | 64,903 | 86.224 ' 46.926 794 | 249 3,022,124 
1953 .. .« | 298.690 | 182,824 | 335,809 | 58.657 + 76.195 30,378 799 | 1$0 , 902.532 
1954 -- ++ 4 371,608 | 232,384 | 384,453 | 60,619 | 100,912 | 46,256 | 1,132 | 276 jrt97,64e 

1 1 
(a) As ot ist January. {b) As_at 31et March for New South Wales and Austrajian Capital 


an 3 1st March for Victoria; 1st January for Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia ard 
asmania. 


Farther details relating to pig numbers are given in Chapter X XII.—Pastoral Pro- 
duction. A map showing the distribution of pigs in Australia at 31st March, 1948, 
appeared on p. 908 of Official Year Book No. 39. 


2. Size of Pig Herds.—A series of special tabulations relating to rural holdings 
undertaken for all States for the year 1949-50 covered, inter alia, a classification of 
holdings carrying pigs according to size of herd. Full details of these tabulations were 
publi-hed in Primary Industries Bulletin No. 44, 1949-50. 
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3. Pigs Slaughtered.—The number of pigs slaughtered during each of the years 
1949-50 to 1953-54 and the averaye for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39 are shown in the 
following table :— 


PIGS SLAUGHTERED. 











<2 (7000.) 
Slaughterings Passed for Human Consumption. Total 
ptt = . sense: 2 —~—- -—~.| Slaughter- 
Year. ; (including 
NSW. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total.(a) | Boiled 
Down). 
Average, , |  #| &| | [| | [0 
1934-35 to 
1938-39 555 484 525 154 119 |. 614 | 1,899| 1,912 
1949-50... 479 299 504 110 Ill 51 1,557 1,568 
1950-51... 454 312 460 115 113 58 1,516 1,529 
1951-52... 468 339 370 108 132 66 1,488 1,500 
195 2-53-- 458 297 400 Ii5 122 66 1,463 1,474 
1953-54-+ | 492 298 461 104 II5 59 1,534 1,545, 





(a) Including Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. 


4. Pork.—{i) Production. In the following table details of the production of pork 
in each State are shown for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 compared with average 
production during the years 1934-35 to 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION OF PORK (BONE-IN WEIGHT). 








(Tons.) 

Year. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. /W. Aust.) Tas. N.T. ACT. | Total. 

Average, 1934-35 
to 1938-39 .. 9,938 | 12,236 | 9,867 1 3,215 1,741 1,240 7 38 | 38,282 
1949-50 es 10,260 6,645 | 12,911 2,009 1,793 1,208 42 90 | 34,958 
1950-51 - 9,307 7.596 | 11,751 2,774 2,116 1,499 64 150 | 35,257 
I9$I-52 a 10,382 8,716 8,604 2,551 2,550 1,981 7O 170 | 35,024 
1952-53 ae . 9,011 6,925 6,548 2,836 2,436 1,920 60 132 | 30.468 
1953-54 «- 112,949 | 7,332 | 7,216] 2,253 2,032 1,399 69 146 | 33,396 








(ii) Consumption. As in the case of other meats, pork was subject to rationing during 
the 1939-45 War and immediate post-war years and consumption was at a much lower 
level than pre-war. By 1948-49 it had returned to about 7 Ib. per head, remaining at 
this level until 1951-52. In 1952-53 consumption fell to 5.8 Ib., but rose again in 1953-54 
to 7.7 lb. per head. In the following table details of the production and disposal of pork 
are shown for the years 1949~50 to 1953-54 compared with averages for the three years 
1936-37 to 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF PORK (BONE-IN WEIGHT) : AUSTRALIA. 


| | Consumption in 





Australia. 
Year. | Cranes in | production.' Exports. | Caaning.. |——HH—#— 
: . {a) | Total Per Head 
, per annum. 
: ‘ooo tons. | ’ooo tons. \ *ooo tons.| ‘ooo tons.| "ooo tons. Ib. 
Average, 1936-37 t 
1038-39 .. oe tee 45-5 13.7 31.8 10.4 
1949-50. as +0.1 35.0 6.7 2.2 26.0 7.2 
1950-51 be as +0.5 35-3 5.6 4.0 25.2 6.8 
1951-52 re se +0.4 35.0 1.7 5.3 27.6 73 
1952-53 es oe +0.8 30.5 1.5 5-5 22.7 5.8 
1953-54 iss ae —I.1 33-4 1.2 2.8 7.7 





30.5 
(a) Includes an estimate of trimmings from baconer carcasses. 
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5. Bacon and Ham.—{i) Production. As in the case of pork, the increased demand 
for bacon and ham during the war years stimulated production to a level not previously 
attained. Production reached its peak in 1944-45 when 56,246 tons of bacon and ham 
were cured. This was followed by a continuous decline in output in each succeeding 
year to 36,628 tons in 1951-52. In 1952-53 there was a slight recovery in production 
to 38.545 tons followed by another decline to 36.990 tons in 1953-54. Details of pro- 
duction are shown by States in the following table for each year 1949-50 to 1953-54 
compared with the average production for the five pre-war years ended 1938-39. 


PRODUCTION OF BACON AND HAM (CURED WEIGHT). 




















(Tons.) 
' ‘| 
| Le 
Year. NS.W. Victoria.| Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. AC.T. a 

t ' | 
Average, 1934-35 to 1938-39 9,963 H 7.614 9,269 | 2,950 2,013 | 970 1 [ 32,780 
1949-50 oe 12,955 9,779 | 10,018 3,318 3,542 99r . 40,603 
1950-51 12,629 7,905 8,764 3,042 3-558 946 3°, 843 
1951-52(@) 12,514 | 8,964} 7,669] 2,969 | 3,683 829 30,26 
1952-53(a) 13,228 8,165 9.510 3.063 3,693 886 3R.545 
1953-51(@) 11,875 | 7,044 | 10,655 | 3,024] 3,443 949 36,990 


(a) Pressed and canned bacon and ham have been converted to bone-in weight. 





(ii) Consumption. Consumption per head declined in the early stages of the 1939-45 
War from the pre-war average of 10.2 |b. per annum, but subsequently increased to 12.7 
Ib. in 1946-47. Since that year there has been a steady decline to 7.2 Ib. per head during 
1953-54. Details of production and disposal of bacon and ham for the years 1949-50 
to 1953~54 compared with average production and disposal for the period 1936-37 to 
1938-39 are shown in the following table :-— 


PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF BACON AND HAM (CURED WEIGHT) : 











AUSTRALIA. 
espa in 
us' : 
Year. te 'D | production.| Exports. | Canning. Bis 
Oc: Total Per head 
A per annum. 
‘ooo tons. | ’ooo tons. | ’ooo tons. | ‘ooo tons. | ’ooo tons. Ib. 7 
Average, 1936~37 to 
1938-39 .. at (a) 32-5 1.0 She 31.5 10.2 
1949-50 +0.1 40.6 3-3 2.6 34.6 9.6 
Ig50-5I.. +0.2 36.8 3.0 2.9 30.7 8.3 
1951-52(b) .. +0.2 36.6 2.8 6.1 27 5 7-2 
1952-53(b) .. —0.7 38.5 2.0 8.9 28.3 7:3 
1953-54(b) .. +0.4 37.0 1.6 6.5 28.5 7.2 


() Pressed and canned bacon and ham have been converted to bone-in 








{a) Not available. 
weight. 


6. United Kingdom Contracts.—Details relating to the several] war-time contracts 
and the more recent Long-term Purchase Agreement between the Governments of the 
Commonwealth and the United Kingdom for the sale of Australia’s surplus production 
of meats (including pigmeats) are included in Chapter XXII—Pastoral Production. 


7. Oversea Trade in Pigs and Pig Products.—Total quantities and values of expoits 
of Australian origin of pigs and pig products (bacon and ham, lard and frozen pork ) 
for the years 1938-39, 1952-53 and 1953-54 are shown on page 952. 
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§ 5. Poultry-farming. 


1. Genercl.—Poultry-farming has been carried on in Australia for many years 
and the Sicte Departments of Agriculture have encouraged its development by appointirg 
experts to edvise on the care and management of poultry and by conducting egg-laying 
competitions. Originally the industry was conducted in conjunction with other branches 
of rurel activity, mainly dairying, but it is now a specialized and distinct industry and 
it is from this source that the bulk of the commercial! production is obtained. Practically 
all farms keep poultry for the purpose of supplying their own domestic requirements 
and in many cases some supplies from this source are also marketed. In addition, many 
private homes keep small numbers of fowls in backyard runs and this helps to maintain 
domestic needs particularly when eggs are in short supply. 


2. Numbers of Poultry.—In pre-war years the numbers of the principal kinds of 
poultry were a normal feature of the annual census of livestock in all States except 
Victoria and Tasmania. These data were collected on a restricted scale by all States 
in 1942-43, the details obtained being confined to farms of one acre or more producing 
eggs or poultry for sale. The collection has since been discontinued in some States. 
Because of their incompleteness, details of poultry numbers are not published. 


3. Recorded Production and Disposal of Eggs.—(i) Shell Eggs. Available statistics 
of the production and disposal of eggs in Australia are restricted to those recorded by 
the Egg Boards of the several States. As Boards were not set up in all States until 1943, 
comparable statistics of recorded production of eggs for Australia as a whole are not 
available prior to 1943-44. Details of production in the respective States as recorded 
by these authorities for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 are shown in the following table :— 


SHELL EGGS ; PRODUCTION(2) RECORDED BY EGG BOARDS. 
(7000 Dozen.) 





State. 1949-50. 1950~5I. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 

New South Wales “Te | 52,209 50,405 50,272 50,884 51,884. 
Victoria. . : a3 20,985 25,573 23,492 24,701 25,306 
Queensland S a8 11,176 10,858 8,426 7,860 8,555 
South Australia .. ce 13,089 11,663 10,741 11,356 12,040 
Western Australia a 7,053 7,437 8,077 8,783 9,283 
Tasmania oe an 1,514 1,297 1,027 1,107 934 

Total ae 115, 686° 107,293 | _ 102,034 104,694 108,002 











(a) Receivals from consignors and sales by producer agents. 


(ii) Egg Pulp. Prior to the 1939-45 War, production of egg pulp was about 7 million 
lb. per annum. This was used almost entirely for the manufacture of cakes, pastry and 
biscuits, only negligible quantities being exported. Production was expanded greatly 
during the war years to meet the requirements of the Armed Services and has since been 
maintained at a high level for export purposes and to meet increased local requirements. 


Particulars of the production of whole egg pulp as recorded by the Egg Boards in 
the several States are shown in the following table. 


LIQUID WHOLE EGG: PRODUCTION RECORDED BY EGG BOARDS. 













ae ; (7000 Ib.) 
State. 1949-50. | 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Rep moninyeleg TT | 14,760 | 16,003 | _-12,357 | «16,991 | _20,042 
Victoria. . : Ae 8,565 6,153 6,559 6,467 8,295 
Queensland ie ou 4,498 4,008 2,278 2,315 3,703 
South Australia .. 3 6,574 5,692 5,629 6,284 | 8,178 
Western Australia at 1,837 1,939 2,878 3,490 3,804 
Tasmania avi ee 407 353 249 359 239 


Total as ova 36,641 | = 34,148 29,950 35,900 45,251 
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In addition to liquid whole egg, production wes also recorded of liquid egz whites 
and liquid egg yolks. Output in 1953-54 amounted to 298,371 Ib. and 191,179 Ib. 
respectively compared with 387,032 lb. and 253,742 Ib. respectively in the previous 
year. 

(iii) Egg Poreder. The production of dried egg powder was established ia Australia 
in 1942, to treat Australia’s surplus egg3 so as to maintain exports under war-time 
eonditions to the United Kingdom. Production was continued after the end of the 
wer for excort purposes, but since 1946-47 has declined to negligible proportions. 


q. Prodsction and Consumption of Eggs. 
necessarily be accepted with some reserve. The production shown in the following 
table together with details of exnorts and consumption is based upon the records of 
Egg Boards of production from areas under their contro! plus estimates of production 
from uncontroUed areas and from ‘“ back-yard” poultry-keepers. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL OF EGGS IN SHELL (a): AUSTRALIA. 











Consumption la Aus- 
tralia as Human Food. 





Estimated For Dryti 
Year. : ate ‘Total Exports. Rae Oe ee 
: OCK. Production. Pulping.(d)! rota Per head 
j * per annum. 
ae | ‘ooo tons. ‘ooo tons. { ‘ooo tons. | ‘ooo tons. ooo tons, Ib. 
) 
Averace, 1936-37 to | ; 

1938-39 . 1 () 89.5 7.6 3-2 | 78.7 25-7 
1949-50 . 1 — 03 116.5 14.0 19.0 , 83.8 23-3 
1950-51 = oe | $0.2 110.4 8.4 17.0 | 84.8 22.9 
1951-52 ws o | I 106.9 8.5 14.9 |} 82.4 21.6 
1952-53 of — 1.2 108.6 12.6 16.8 | ib 20.6 
1953-54 .- | $0.2 111.8 7.9 21.0 | 82.7 20.8 

(a) The average weight of an egg fn Australia is taken as 1.75 02. (2) Includes wastage. 


(0) Not avallable. 


Details of the consumption of shell eggs, liquid whole cgg and total shell egg . 
equivalent (expressed in lb. and in number of eggs) per head of population per annum 
aro shown in the following table :— 


SUPPLIES OF EGGS AND EGG PRODUCTS(a) MOVING INTO CONSUMPTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 
(Per head per annum.) 








Average, 
Commodity. 1936-37 to} 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-82. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
1933-39. 
Shell Eggs ih. | 25.7 23.3 22.9 21.6 20.6 20.8 
Liquid Whole Egg and Egg | 
Powder(a) be Ib. 0.9 2.6 2.2 2.3 1.7 1.5 
Total— lb. | 26.6 25.9 25.1 23-9 22.3 22.3 
Number(d) | 243 | 236 229 219 204 204 
: (a) In terms of weight of shell eggs. (6) The average weight of an egg in Austrulfa {3 taken a3 
1.75 OZ. 


5. Marketing of Eggs.—{i) United Kingdom Contracts. Details of the annual 
contracts entered into between the United Kingdom and Australian Governments will 
be found in Official Year Book Nos. 38, pp. 1048-9 and 40, p. 930. 

In respect of the 1953-54 season the Ministry of Food agreed to pay to the Australian 
Government the actual United Kingdom market realizations for eggs in shell, less actual 
cost, paid by the Ministry up to the point of delivery to wholesalers. For the same 
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season the contract price for egg pulp was fixed at £294 sterling per ton, f.o.b. Australian 
ports which is equivalent to 3s. 3.375d. per lb. (Australian currency) and represents an 
increase of 33d. per Ib. (Australian currency) over the contract price for the 1952-53 
season. The United Kingdom market realizations for Australian eggs in shell during 
the 1953-54 season were nearly 25 per cent. below those received during 1952-53, the 
final year of the contract, when the contract price was 4s. 2.25d. per dozen for packs 
of 15 1b. In order to cushion the effect of the collapse of the United Kingdom market 
in the first year following de-control in the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth 
Government in 1954 made a special grant of £250,000 to egg producers. Commencing 
from the 1954-55 season, however, the Ministry of Food discontinued its system of contro} 
over the distribution and sale of imported eggs. Prices realized for Australian egga 
were slightly below the realizations for the 1953-54 season. Egg pulp was also sold under 
free market conditions. Australian pulp exported to the United Kingdom amounted to 
approximately 95,000 tons and was sold at prices ranging from £210 to £215 sterling per 
ton f.o.b. port of shipment. 


(ii) Egg Export Control Act 1947. Following the termination of Commonwealth 
control over the production and marketing of eggs on 31st December, 1947, functions 
relating to the local marketing of eggs reverted to State Egg Boards which became 
responsible for stabilizing prices and marketing of eggs produced in the respective States. 
In order to assist in marketing Australia’s surplus production of eggs under the Long- 
term Purchase Agreement with the United Kingdom, the Commonwealth established 
the Australian Egg Board under the Egg Export Control Act 1947. The Board, which 
commenced to operate on 1st January, 1948, was empowered to buy and sell, on behalf 
of the Commonwealth Government, eggs and egg products intended for export which 
comply with the provisions of the Export (Dairy Produce) Regulations. In addition, 
the Board was authorized to deal with all matters relating to the export of eggs and egg 
products from Australia, to make such experiments as are likely to lead to the improve- 
ment of the quality of Australian eggs and to promote their sale overseas. The Board 
consisted of ten members, including six representatives of egg producers and one represen- 
tative of the Commonwealth Government. 

Due to the discontinuance of inter-Governmental trading in eggs and egg products, 
the Egg Export Control Act was amended in April, 1954, to provide for the reconstruction 
of the Australian Egg Board and the implementation of an egg export marketing scheme. 
The new Board, established on 17th June, 1954, comprises nine members including 
a representative of the Commonwealth Government and representatives from each State 
Egg Marketing Board (except Tasmania). The Board is empowered to act as a trading 
authority selling eggs and egg pulp as agent for State Egg Boards. However any State 
Board desiring to export on its own account may do so subject to general terms and 
conditions to be laid down by the Australian Egg Board. 





6. Oversea Trade in Poultry Products—The Australian oversea export of poultry 
products has in the past been confined chiefly to eggs in shell and egg contents, which 
are consigned mainly to the United Kingdom. In 1949-50 exports of eggs in shell 
reached the record level of 23.0 million dozen, bunt in the two succeeding years amounted 
to less than 14 million dozen, and in 1953-54 to 12.9 million dozen. 


Prior to the 1939-45 War, exports of egg contents were small and in 1939~40 there 
was an excess of imports. During the war years, exports expanded greatly, mainly to 
meet Service requirements, and since the close of the war there was further expansion 
until 1947-48 when 30.6 million lb. of egg contents were shipped. Between 1947-48 and 
1952-53 exports declined but rose again in 1953-54 to 37.1 million Ib. 


Since the close of the war there has also been a considerable increase in the exports of 
frozen poultry, exports amounting to 308,000 pairs in 1953-54 compared with the average 
for the pre-war years 1934~35 to 1938-39 of 37,913 pairs. 

Total quantities and values of exports of Australian origin of poultry products 
(live poultry, frozen poultry, eggs in shell, egg pulp and powder and undressed feathers) 
for the years 1938-39, 1952-53 and 1953-54 are shown on page 952. 
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§ 6. Bee-farming. 


t. Production of Honey and Bees-wax.—Although practised as a separate industry, 
vee-farming is also carried on in conjunction with other branches of farming, but its 
place in Australia’s rural economy is not very significant. The returns of honey from 
productive hives during 1953-54 showed an average of 108 tb. per hive and the average 
quantity of wax was 1.3 lb. per productive hive. 

The number of hives and the production of honey and bees-wax during the year 
1953-54 are shown in the following table. 


BEEHIVES, HONEY AND BEES-WAX, 1953-54. 





i 




















Beehives. Honey Produced. | Bees-wax Produced. 
t 
State. ; P 7 i a 
i ‘O- npro- ross ATOR: 
ductive: ductive. Total. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. ea 
*000. *000. ooo. +| ’o00 Ib. is om | ae Ib. 
New South Wales.. | 109 35! a 10,381 mee 122,985 ie a 
Victoria. . $3 H 87 22 9,383 | 430,020 | 100,562 | 35,197 
Queensland j 30 12 2,888 | 132,374 | 43,045 | 10,761 
South Australia .. | 74 18 6,378 | 193.459 | 78.455 | 17,139 
Western Australia | 28 5 a 6,325 | 219,956 | 72,833 | 14,448 
Tasmania 4 I | 5 365 | 21,310 | 45342 1,850 
Australian Capital u 
Territory ate (a) (a) (a) 17 845 | 152 | 50 
‘ ean ae 
Australia(d) .. 332 93 425 | 35,737 114731758) 422,374 20 120,184 
(a) Less than 500. (5) Excludes Northern Territory. 


The production of honey and bees-wax fluctuates considerably and is determined 
mainly by the flow of nectar from flora of the eucalypts, which varies greatly from year 
to year. In recent years there has been a pronounced upward trend in the output of 
honey, the 1948-49 figure, 53,200,000 lb., being an all-time record. Production in 
1953-54» 35:737,000 Ib., although much lower than in 1948-49, was still higher than 
pre-war. 

The table hereunder shows the production of honey and bees-wax for the five yeara 
ended 1953-54 in comparison with the averages for the years 1934-35 to 1938-39. 


HONEY AND BEES-WAX PRODUCTION. 


8. Aust. | w. Aust. Tas. | Aust. 





Year. | N3.W. | Vic. | Q'land. 








Howey (’ooo Iib.). 





t 

Average, 1934-35 t to | 

1938-39 3,827 3,600 689 3,388 1,125 181 (4) 12,810 
1949-50 .. on 9,227 7,744 1,187 5,179 2,041 285 (a) 25,663 
KQ5O-5I .. ves 9,994 8,088 1,925 $,803 1,314 315 (G8) 27,439 
1951-52 .. -! 6,814 5,208 706 4,191 3,480 254 (@) 20,653 
1952-53 .- . 8,046 6,235 2,166 7,656 3-393 309 (6) 27,810 
1953-54 -- : 10,38 | 9,383 2,888 6,378 6,325 365 his 35,737 





Bues-wax (Ib.). 





Average, 1934-3 EB to 





1938-39 55,927 41,856 10,318 41,083 18,855 2,382 |(@)170,424 
1949-50 .. . 117,939 78,124 22,162 70,442 32,045 3,724 \(4)324,436 
1950-51 .. -- | 126,047 90,605 29,907 78,838 16,968 4,218 1(4)346,583 
1951-52 .. ote 85,801 55,963 15,080 58.178 44.860 3,266 (a)263,148 
4952-53 -- . 94,297 71,536 29,703 102.733 39.912 3548 (0) 341.779 
1953-54 -- 122,985 100,562 43,045 78,455 72,833 4,342 [(ov422.374 


(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northera Territory. (6) Exclades Northern Territory. 
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2. Oversea Trade in Bee Products.—Prior to the 1939-45 War the production of 
honey exceeded Australian requirements and a small quantity was available for export. 
In 1948-49 the record quantity of 32.09 million lb., was exported. In 1952-53 exports 
amounted to 16.61 million Ib. and in 1953-54 to 14.36 million Ib. 


The wider use of frame hives has reduced the production of wax, and eas a result 
the quantity of bees-wax imported generally exceeded that exported up to 1945-46. 
During each year, however, since 1946-47, with the exception of 1951-52, production 
has been high on account of exceptionally good seasons, and exports have exceeded im- 
ports by substantial margins. In 1953-54 exports exceeded imports by an amount of 
169,170 Ib. 


Total quantities and values of exports of Australian origin of honey and bees-wax 
for the years 1938-39, 1952-53 and 1953-54 are sbown in §7 below. 


§ 7. Exports of Australian Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products. 


The quantities and values of Australian farmyard, dairy and bee products exported 
during 1952-53 and 1953-54 are shown below in comparison with those of 1938-39. 


AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS: EXPORTS 
OF AUSTRALIAN ORIGIN. 









Quantity. Value (£A’oo0 f.0.b. Port of 


: Unit of ae 
Particulars. Quantity. 





1938-39. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. [ 1938-39. | 1952-53 | 1953-54. 

















Bees-wax = ts Ib. 5,565 | 156,932 | 178,707 (a) 39 
Butter me .. | “ooo Ib. | 229,543 | 110,428 88,030 12,892 16,052 
Cheese os are ‘5 35,924 53,006 59,959 1,074. 5.329 
Eggsin Shell .. .. | 7000 doz. 10,144 20,911 12,902 } . 638 2,751 
Eggs ed ie Shell— it 
Egg Puip ‘ .. | ’000 23,743 | 37,147 5:77, 
Feg Powder .. z 7 $50 { ? 204 731 } 23 oat 
Feathers, undressed 6 (db) b) (b) (a) 2 
Honey a .. } ‘000 tb. 687 16,613 14,355 I4 634 
Lard... mae bia 3 (c) 5,491 183 501 }(c) 68 24 
Meats— 
Bacon and Ham ” (d) 1,739 3,649 2,792 ((d) 120 622 
Frozen Poultry .. | ‘oo prs. 22 989 308 20 676 
wae Pork .. «+ | 7000 tb. 30,716 39453 2,758 882 462 
Condensed, Preserved, 
rC.— 
Sweetened Full Cream % 12,572 84,913 57,186 406 6,263 4,908 
Skim es ts ” Ke 69 gr ate a 4 
Unsweetened se - 754 4,604 35452 10 290 265 
Dried or Powdered— 
Full Cream ona a 3,001 27,338 17,917 | 93 3,808 2,349 
Skim ase ae ‘ 575 20,209 34,885 | 6 1,577 1,599 
Malted ‘ Ss ” 565 3,167 3,613 { 57 519 551 
Infants’ and Invalides’ 
Foods— 
Fssentially of Milk .. iy 1,637 4:252 5,107 2t0 | 696 929 
Other ak 3s % oe 4,622 4,365 3 82t 808 
Pigs. live ae .. | Number 61 736 61r (a) 17 15 
Ponttry, live as us $3 2,189 47.551 66,469 b 8 8 
Total } 16,523 51,058 43,926 
(a) Less than £500. (6) Quantity not available. (c) Includes lard of! and refined animal 


fats. (d) Excludes tinned bacon. 
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3 8. Imports of Dairy and Farmyard Products into United Kingdom. 
Nore.—Values of imports in this section are expressed in £ sterling at the landed 
c.f. point. 


. Summary, Principal Preducts—The following table shows the quantities and 
yolks of the principal dairy products imported into the United Kingdom during the 


years 1939, 1953 and 1954. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS: IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM. 
| I 





1939- 1953. ' 1954. 
Unit of 7 pie TS ee ed 
Product. Quantity. - 
Quantity; Value. { Quantity.) Value. | Quantity.| Vatue. 
£’coo, £’00n. £’000. 
Butter 3 .. |toooewt.| 8,737 | 48,424 | 5,638 | 94.889 | 5,646 | 98.084 
Cheese Pa 2,845 8,869 2,920 30,454 | 2,640 27,366 
Mik, powdered ‘and pre- 

served e Fe a 2,818 Se 11,539 | 2 5,970 
Bacon and ham.. -+ | ooo ewt. 7,953 37.105 6.612 86,923 | 6,309 77,405 
ade (a) e fe ve "4 989 3-036 foe 11.206 655 8,008 
gs ip she ‘ooo doz. | 283,315 12,535 134,52 23,947 119,71 19,577 

Bugs. not in shell, liquid : i, 
or frozen 7 ‘ooo ewt. 200 2,292 532 7,004 579 7:977 





{a) Exctuding pork in airtight containers. 


2. Butter.—Until 1950 Australia had regularly supplied between 20 and 30 per 
cent. of the butter imported into the United Kingdom. Since 1950, when butter rationing 
was abolished in Australia, tne quantity shipped has been considerably lower and in 
1954 amounted to 583,474 cwt., or 10.3 per cent. of the total United Kingdom imports. 
New Zealand supplied 43 4 per cent. of the total quantity imported during 1954 and 
Denmark, 35.9 per cent. 


In the following table particulars of the quantity and value of butter imported into 
the United Kingdom are shown for the years 1938, 1953 and 1954, according to country 
of origin. 


BUTTER: IMPORTS INTO UNITED KINGDOM. 


t 











1038. 1953- 1954. 
Country from which Se eh eo at en ee 
imported. 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value. 
—— - onl | 
ooo ewt.| £’000. |’ooo ewt.| £’000. | ’ooocwt.; £000. 
New Zealand a 2,592 14,524 2,620 43,502 25453 | 42,633 
Australia .. 1,798 9,630 551 9,135 583 9,968 
Other Commonwealth 
Countrics and Re- | ! 
public of Irelai.d .. } 423 2,455 | ie St 106 1,987 
Denmark sj 2,365 12,960 | 2,074 35,861 | 2,026 355459 
Netherlands 712 3,466 | 240 3,919 285 5,306 
Other Foreign Countries 1,628! = 7,838 | 154 2.486 } 193 3,331 
| 5,639 | 94,903 | 5,646 98,084 


Total +. 9,518 50,873 


3. Cheese.—The value of cheese imported into the United Kingdom in 1954 was 
£27.365,587. Of this, £18,127,910 was imported from New Zealand, £3,574.521 from 
Australia, £2,284,030 from Denmark and £1,547,967 from the Netherlands. 
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4. Bacon.—Of a total import in 1954 of bacon (excluding bacon in airtight containers) 
valued at £70,445,769, the value of that supplied by Denmark was £49,995,829, Poland, 
£10,156,135, and the Netherlands, £6,183,846. 

5. Pork.—The value of the United Kingdom imports of pork (excluding pork in 
airtight containers) was £8,008,191 in 1954. Imports from Republic of Ireland, valued at 
£3,480,131, New Zealand, £1,876,386, and Denmark, £1,367,777, comprised 84 per cent. of 
the imports into the United Kingdom. 


6. Eggs.—In 1954 the value of eggs imported into the United Kingdom was 
£27,553,885, comprising eggs in shell, £19,577,318, and liquid or frozen eggs, £7,976,567. 
The Australian share in this trade amounted to £6,929,546. Jiggs in shell were supplied 
principally by Denmark, £15,051,030, and Australia, £1,670,267. 


7. Milk Products.—In 1954 the value of preserved milk imported into the United 
Kingdom was £5,969,992. Ofthis total, imports from Australia amounted to £1,442,615. 


8. Other Products.—The imports into the United Kingdom from Australia of poultry 
(excluding poultry meat in airtight containers) amounted to £264,359, while those of 
bees-wax, lard and honey in 1954 were unimportant. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
FORESTRY.* 


§ 1. General. 


Nore.—Values of Australian oversea trade shown throughout this Chapter are 
expressed in £A f.o.b., Port of Shipment, except where otherwise indicated. 


1, Mbjects of Forestry.—The main object of forestry is to manage the forests of a 
country in the way that will provide the maximum benefits, both direct and indirect. 
Direct benefits include the provision of essential commercial commodities such as structural 
timber, pulpwood. plywood, veneers, firewood, bark products, tars, oils and resins. 
Indirect benefits include protection of soil and stock from wind and exposure, regulation 
of stream flow, and aesthetic effects. 


Forestry aims to improve existing forests and woodlands by properly controlled 
exploitation, by protection from destructive agencies such as fire, and by inducing natural 
regeneration where it is desirable. Forestry also aims to provide a partial tree cover on 
denuded lands when such cover is necessary for protective purposes, and a complete 
cover when the land is better under forest than under any other crop. 


2. General Account of Forests and Timbers.—The area of land in Australia suitable 
for the production of commerciai timber as the primary crop is very small in comparison 
with the size of the continent. It is concentrated mainly around the wetter coastal 
belts and the eastern highlands and it includes the bulk of the land suitable for intensive 
development by agricultural or pastoral undertakings. 


The allocation of land for agricultural and pastoral purposes led to the clearing of 
much of the original forest of Australia, particularly of the more readily accessible parts. 
[In the early period of agricultural and pastoral expansion, only the best timbers found 
their way into commerce, and species now prized as providing high quality woods were 
often put to inferior uses. During this period the forest resources of the country were 
considered by the majority of the people to be inexhaustible, and relatively little care 
was taken to prevent the degradaticn of the remaining forests by fire and uncontrolled 
grazing. This state of affairs is rapidly changing ; it is now recognized that the remaining 
forest land must be protected and properly managed in the interests of the community. 


The trees which make up the forests of Australia are mainly evergreen hardwoods. 
The characteristic genus is Evcalpytus. There are over six hundred different kinds of 
eucalypts and with few exceptions the natural occurrence of all of them is restricted to 
Australia. The genus includes such species as the mountain ash (Eucalyptus regnans) 
of Victoria and Tasmania, and karri (EZ. diversicolor) of Western Australia, which are the 
tallest-growing hardwoods in the world. At the other end of the scale there are many 
eucalypts which do not grow to tall trees, including the species collectively known as the 
*‘mallees”’. The mallees develop a number of small stems from an underground 
structure called the “ mallee root”. 





* a specially contributed article dealing with Fore-try in Australia appeared as part of Chapter XIX 
in Official] ear Book No. 19 (s¢e up. yot—-12 thereini. See alan “* The Commerria) Timbers of Australia, 
Their Properties and Uses’ by I. H. Boas, published bv the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
In 1947, “ Timbers and Forest Products of Queensland “bv E. H. S. Swain, published in 1928 and 
** Australian Standard Nomenclature of Australian Timbers” published by the Standards Association of 
Australia, 
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Less than 100 eucalypts are used for sawmilling and not more than 30 to 40 are 
exploited extensively. The main commercial eucalypts were listed in Official Year Book 
No. 39 and earlier issues. 


The eucalypts satisfy the Australian requirement for timbers having great strength 
and durability. They also provide a large proportion of the building timber and some 
of the wood required for packaging. In recent years some eucalypts have been used 
extensively for papermaking and for the manufacture of hardboard and fibreboard. 
The species most commonly used for pulping are mountain ash (£. regnans), alpine ash 
(E. gigantea), and messmate, stringybark or Tasmanian oak (#. obliqua), 


A large number of other genera represented in the Australian forest flora also produce 
commercial hardwoods. Among the outstanding furniture cabinet and veneer timbers 
are red cedar (Cedrela toona var. australis), Queensland maple (Flindersia brayleyana), 
Southern and Northern silky oak (Grevillea robusta and Cardwellia sublimis, respectively), 
Queensland walnut (Endiandra palmerstoni), blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon), rose 
mahogany (Dysoxylum fraseranum), ete. Turpentine (Syncarpia laurtfolia) ranks with 
the world’s best as a harbour piling timber. Caachwood (Ceratopetalum apetalum) 
came into prominence for rifle furniture and for aircraft plywood, during the 1939-45 
War. 


The foregoing are but a few examples indicating the range of use of the timbers of 
the Australian hardwood forests. 


The most important indigenous softwood resources of Australia were in the forests 
of hoop pine (Araucaria cunninghamit) of Queensland and New South Wales. These 
forests occurred on rich land suitable for intensive agriculture. The greater part of the 
original hoop pine forest has gone but the wood removed made an important contribution 
to the Australian timber industry. Some areas of the hoop pine forest have been 
replanted with this species in Queensland and, to a lesser extent, in New South Wales. 


There are still considerable areas of the useful white-ant resisting cypress pine 
(Callitris spp.) in the inland areas of Queensland and New South Wales. They have been 
seriously overcut but are gradually being brought under management, 


Other native softwoods which have played a useful but minor part in the Australian 
timber industry include bunya pine (Araucaria bidwillt) and kauri (Agathis spp.) of 
Queensland, and huon pine (Dacrydium franklinii), celerytop pine (Phyliocladus rhom- 
boidalis) and King William pine (Athrotaxis seluginoides) of Tasmania. 


The savannah woodlands of the interior of Australia yield commercial commodities 
such as sandalwood, tanbarks and essential oils. They also have an important function 
in providing fuel and rough timbers for the development of agricultural and pastoral 
boldings. 


3. Extent of Forests.—According to data assembled for the Sixth British Common- 
wealth Forestry Conference held in Canada in 1952, the total area of forest in Australia 
is estimated at 159,751 square miles, or about 5.4 per cent. of the total land area of the 
continent. The estimated forest area is distributed amongst the States as follows (the 
proportion of forest land to the total area of each State is shown in parenthesis) :—New 
South Wales and the Australian Capital Territory, 47,356 square miles (15 per cent.) 5 
Victoria, 26,236 (30 per cent.) ; Queensland, 22,300 (3 per cent.) ; South Australia, 10,311 
(including 4,600 square miles of mallee suitable for firewood only) (3 per cent.) ; Western 
Australia, 41,256 (4 per cent.); and Tasmania, 12,292 (47 per cent). The areas given 
are rough estimates only and are considerably in excess of those which are both suitable 
for reservaticn and likely to be maintained for timber production. Considerable areag 
of low grade forest which, in many cases, are suitable for little more than the production 
of firewood are included. It.is doubtful if the remaining prime native forest area of 
Australia exceeds 20,000 square miles. The proportion of Australia carrying commercial 
forests is therefore very low and apart from forests on the coastal fringe of the continent, 
the tree density is very low. 
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The table below shows a classification of the estimated total forest area referred to 
above :-— 
CLASSIFICATION OF FOREST AREA: AUSTRALIA (a). 
E ; ee 
| Area (Squire Miles). 
































2 ee Proportion 
Class of Forest. ! | of Total 
! State Communi] : Private Fewst Area. 
Forest. Forest. Forest. Total 
1 
| 
2 res cate i Woe de gee 
Exploitable— | H % 
Softwood ye ote 4157 | 5 | 1,072 51234 3-3 
Mixed wood... as 729 : is 72 0.5 
Hardwood oe af 41,020 | 74 11,050 52,144 32.6 
Total Ae oe 45,906 | 79 12,122 | 58,107 36.4 
Potentially Exploitable— ! 
Softwood se a 156 a { 78 , 234 O.1 
Mixed wood ais si ! 3 \ és is 
Hardwood Se hs 15,063 | 12,877 27,940 17.5 
Total a Ss 15,219 ie | 12,055 28,174 17.6 
Other Land Classed as 
Forest ue ty 


67,204 450 5,726 | 73.470] 46.0 


30,803 








Grand Total ie 128,419 529 


(a) Based on the 1950 classificaticn of forests. 


State forests accounted for 80.4 per cent. of the total forest area, private forests for 
19.3 per cent. and communal forests for 0.3 per cent. 


The bulk of the softwood area of approximately 5,468 square miles is in Queensland 
and New South Wales and consists principally of natural forest, a large proportion of 
which is slow-growing cypress pine (Callitris spp.) in low rainfall areas. The volume of 
this species per acre is comparatively low. 


4. Forest Reservations.—The first attempt to determine the forest area which should 
be reserved solely for purposes of timber production was made at an Interstate Forestry 
Conference held at Hobart in 1920. This Conference decided that an area of 244 million 
acres of indigenous forest should he permanently reserved. According to statements 
furnished by State and Commonwealth authorities, reservations of forest areas in Australia 
at 30th June, 1954, totalled 31,932,993 acres of which 20,970,361 acres were Dedicated 
State Forests and 10,962,632 acres were Timber, Fuel and Other Reserves. The 
distribution of these areas is shown by States in § 4, para. 2 of this chapter. 


In general, the Timber Reserves are temporary and are liable to be alienated 
after the timber on them has been exploited. Some of these areas contain land of high 
value for forestry purposes, hut the greater part does not justify permanent reservation, 


If the permanently reserved areas were all of good quality, accessible, and mlly pro- 
ductive forests supplying the clasa of timber required, they could be regarslerl es adequate 
for a much larger population than exists in Anstralia at the present time. Actually, 
however, 2 considerable proportion is in inaccessible mountainous country and many of 
the forests contain a mixture of species, some only of which are at present sf commercial 
value: much of it consists of inferior forest and a large proportion of the whole has heen 
seriously degraded by recurrent fires, Also the indigenous forest does not contoin 
adequate supplies of softwoods producing commercial timbers and Australia’s re:,,irements 
of these have to be met largely by imports from other countries. 
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it is freely acknowledged by Australian forestry authorities that information on 
forest resources is very imperfect. It is not possible at present to give a reliable estimate 
of the forest areas needed to mect all future demands because of the number of unknown 
variables involved; in particular the yield capacity per acre, future consumption of 
different classes of timber per head, and the future population. It appears however, 
that all available potentially good forest country, including adequate areas for plantations 
of conifers, will need to be reserved, protected and systematically managed, if Australia 
is to approach the goal of self sufficiency in timber supplies in the future. One of the 
most urgent requirements in this connexion is a comprehensive estimate of forest resources. 


5. Plantations.—Reference has been made to the inadequacy of indigenous softwood 
supplies, but, as a result of the planned policy of the forest services of the States and the 
Commonwealth and, to a lese extent, of several private commercial organizations, the 
area of softwood plantations, mainly of exotic species is steadily increasing. It was 
natural that this aspect of forestry received earliest attention in South Australia as it is the 
State most poorly endowed with natural forest. This State now has a larger area of 
planted softwoods than any other State in Australia, and for some years has been exploiting 
considerable quantities of timber from these plantaticns. The total production is now 
in the vicinity of 100,000,000 superficial feet and this quantity is expected to be increased 
very substantially during the next decade. Production is also increasing in the other 
States and first thinnings from their plantations are already supplying a significant 
portion of the requirements of the case-making industry. 


The total net area of Commonwealth and State softwood plantations at 30th June, 
1954, Was 310,669 acres. In addition, the area of privately owned plantations was about 
58,000 acres. Hardwood plantations (mainly Eucalyptus spp.) comprise a much smaller 
area and the total acreage is about 30,000 acres, nearly two-thirds of. which is mallet 
(Hucalyztus astringens) which has been established in Western Australia for tan bark 
production. 


6. Fire Protection—Fire control measures in Australia are the responsibility of the 
individual] State Governments, and the provision of adequate fire protection is one of the 
main problems facing forest authorities at the present day. In each State a Bush or 
Rural Fires Act provides the main legislative basis for the control of forest fires. 


The responsibility for the protection of private property outside urban areas rests 
with volunteer bush fire brigade organizations which are co-ordinated in each State, by a 
committee or board carrying out functions of an advisory or educational nature and 
fostering the growth and organization of the bush fire brigade movement. Throughout 
the main agricultural and forest areas of Australia there are over 4,000 registered 
volunteer bush fire brigades with a membership exceeding 150,000. Although both 
forest and rural fire organizations are entirely separate entities, a high degree of 
co-operation and liaison is maintained. 


In addition to the Forest Service and rural organizations, various private and semi- 
Governmental bodies in each State maintain fire protection organizations, which are 
generally concerned with the protection of private forestry operations and hydro-electric 
and water catchment areas. 


The annual cost of protecting from fire 23.6 million acres of dedicated and 
reserved forest over the three year period 1952 to 1954 has been’ estimated at £1,150,000 
or about 11.7d. per acre annually. The cost of rural fire control as a whole cannot be 
estimated with any degree of accuracy owing to the fact that by far the greatest con- 
tribution comes from the personal efforts of volunteer brigade members. 


The Australian fire season is very variable, with a particularly bad fire season every 
seven years or so. Such years were 1926, 1939, 1944 and 1952, and they account for a 
large proportion of the average area burnt each year which, for the period 1945 to 1955, 
amounted to 2.16 million acres or 2.3 per cent. of the total forested area, both Crown and 
private, in Australia. In disastrous fire seasons, such as 1938-39 and 1951-52, the 
acreage burnt on protected forest areas may rise to as high as 15 per cent. 
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During the post-war decade Forest Services greatly expanded their fire detection 
facilities and big advances were made in the use of power pumping equipment. Radiv 
communication is now being used extensively by both Forest Services and rural organi- 
zations, and considerable progress has been made in the provision of legislative power for 
the rural bush fire movement, although the volunteer movement itself dates back to the 
turn of the century. 

Recognizing that fire prevention is one of the most important aspects of the fire 
problem, intensive campaigns have been conducted to reduce the incidence of man-caused 
fires. A study of fire causes in recent years reveals that human agencies account for 
95 per cent. of all fires, and of this figure at least 80 per cent. are preventable. Burning 
off, much of which is started illegally, accounts for 35 per cent. of all fires, smokers, 
hunters, fishermen and travellers cause 13 per cent. of all fires, whilst only 5 per cent. of 
fires in Australia are caused by lightning. 


§ 2. Forestry Activities of the Commonwealth. 


1. Prior to 1925.—When the Commonwealth of Australia was established on the ist 
January, 1901, forestry was not included among the matters transferred from the States 
to the contro! of the Commonwealth, and Federal jurisdiction was therefore restricted 
to the then relatively unimportant forests of the Australian Territories. After the 
1914-18 War these Territories (including Papua-New Guinea and Norfolk [sland) covered 
a large area, and in the aggregate contained substantial forest resources. In the early 
twenties of this century a professional forester was appointed as forestry adviser to the 
Commonwealth Government, and he submitted preliminary reports on the forest resources 
of Papua-New Guinea, Norfolk Island and the Australian Capital Territory, with 
suggestions for future policy. 


2. Forestry and Timber Bureau.—In 1925 the Commonwealth Forestry Bureau 
was instituted, and the Commonwealth Forestry Adviser became the Inspector- 
General of Forests. By an Act of 1930, the Bureau received statutory powers, and its 
functions included the advising of the various Territorial Administrations on forestry 
matters, the management of forests placed under its control, the establishment of 
experimental forest stations, the training of students in forestry, etc. 


At the end of the 1939-45 War, the Commonwealth Government decided to continue 
certain advisory functions which during the War had been carried out by War-time 
Timber Control, and such functions were incorporated in the Forestry and Timber 
Bureau Act 1946, under which the title of the Bureau was altered to Forestry and Timber 
Bureau. The powers and functions of the Bureau were extended to embrace the collection 
of statistics and information, and advising the Governments of the Commonwealth 
and the States or other interested bodies on matters relating to the supply, production, 
oversea trade and distribution of timber in Australia, The Bureau was placed ander the 
administration of a Director-General. 


The activities of the Bureau under its statutory functions are summarized below :—- 


(a) Forestry Education. The Australian Forestry School was opened at Adelaide 
University in 1926 in continuation of the School of Forestry of that University established 
in 1911. In 1927 the School was transferred to Canberra. The purpose of the School 
is to train students as professional officers to manage the forests of Australia. It also 
accepts students from overseas. 


Training at the School covers the third and fourth years of a four-year course. The 
first two years are spent at an Australian University in a study of prescribed science 
subjects. Courses at the School lead to Commonwealth Diplomas in Forestry and in 
Forest Technology, and in the case of the former, can lead further to a Degree in Forestry 
of an Australian University. Applicants possessing a University Degree granted for 
approved natural science subjects, or applicants with academic qualifications accepted 
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by the Director-General as equivalent, may also be admitted to this School and proceed 
to the Diplomas. Graduates or Liploma holders approved by the Director-General 
may be admitted to the School to take selected subjects or to carry out research work. 


The Board of Higher Forestry Education advises regarding pre-requisite University 
courses leading to the Diploma courses anes in regard to the maintenance of the standard 
of the School Diploma course. 


In addition to students nominated by State Governments and other Australian and 
oversea authorities and organizations, private students are accepted at the School, 
and the Commonwealth Government offers up to ten forestry scholarships each year. 
These scholarships provide a salary allowance for the four years of the full Diploma course. 


During 1950 the number of students enrolled reached 80, owing to the intake of 
ex-servicemen taking University courses under the Commonwealth Reconstruction 
Training Scheme. The normal! capacity of the School is 40. 


(b) Silvicultural Research. Research head-quarters and a Centra] Experimental 
Station have been established at Canberra. Other Ferest Experimental Stations have 
been established at Mount Burr in the south-east of South Australia, in Tasmania, and 
at Dwellingup in Western Australia, on a co-operative basis with the Forest Services of 
those States. It is proposed to establish similar co-operative Experimental Stations in 
other States and Territories, 


With its present limited staff, the research work of the Bureau has been concentrated 
largely upon studies of forest and climatic conditions, the genetical relationships and 
silvicultural requirements of various especies, forest nutrition and the improvement of 
forest yields, A considerable expansion in the research activities is planned for the next 
few years as suitable trained staff becomes available. 


(c) Forest Management Research—In the national interest it is essential that over. 
cutting of forests should be avoided and in consequence it is a matter of primary 
importance that reliable information be available as to the country’s forest resources and 
potentialities. To this end a national forest stocktaking is being carried out by the 
Burean in co-operation with the Forest Services of the States and, to assist in the work 
. of forest assessment, special consideration is being given to the development of the use 
of aerial surveys. 


Consideration is also being given, in co-operation with the State Forest Services, 
to the establishment of increased areas of plantations of exotic pines with a view to 
providing additional supplies of softwood timber to meet requirements. 


The general economics of forest management are also being studied. 


(d) Timber Supply. The value of reliable statistical data covering availability of 
timber and timber requirements was so forcibily demonstrated during the 1939-45 War 
that it was considered essential to maintain at least a skeleton organization against times 
of future national emergency. Apart from this, it became clear that for many years to 
come shortages of timber on the one hand and heavy post-war reconstruction demands 
on the other, accentuated by a rapidly increasing population, would necessitate assess - 
ment of requirements and availability of supplies being kept constantly under review 
as a basis for short and long term policies of timber supply and distribution. 


Advice is currently provided to Government Departments and the trade in matters 
pertaining to timber supply, including—(a) the availability of total quantities and 
quantities of particular grades and specifications required to meet Australia’s needs ; 
(b) the quantity of timber that should be imported ; (c) the extent to which exports 
of timber and related products might be allowed without detriment to local needs ; 
and (d) distribution of timber within Australia. 
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(e) Management of Forests. The Bureau manages the forests of the Australian 
Capital Territory and maintains a forestry officer in the Northern Territory. In addition, 
it is responsible for advising the administrations of the Northern Territory and the External 
Territories on the management of the forests under their charge. 


3. Commercial! Forests—The forest areas under Commonwealth control include 
the following :— 


(a) Australian Capital Territory. The forests of the Australian Capital Territory 
are administered by a Division of the Forestry and Timber Bureau. 
Further information is contained in Chapter V.—The Territories of 
Australia. 

(b) Northern Territory. The forests of the Northern Territory are administered 
under ordinance by the Administrator of that Territory. The native forests 
of the Territory ate very limited. consisting largely of open eucalypt 
forest in the North, with very restricted patches of rain forest along streams, 
river-fringing forests of paper bark tea-tree, patches of cypress pine, and 
elsewhere savannah woodland deteriorating to mallee and mulga in the 
interior. The Burean maintains a forestry officer in the Territory for 
investigation and advisory purposes. 

(c) Norfolk Island. The forests of Norfolk Island are administered by the 
Administrator of that Territory. The area reserved for forest covers 
1,037 acres, of which the main species is Norfolk Island pine, 

(d) Papua and New Guinea. The forests of the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea are managed hy a Forestry Department under the control of a 
Director, and are administered under an ordinance of the Territorial 
Administration. Forestry in the Territory commenced with the appoint- 
ment of two officers in 1938. Further information is contained in Chapter 
V.—The Territories of Australia. 


4. Forest Products Research.—Fundamental investigations connected with the 
properties and uses of timber and forest products generally are carried out by the Forest 
Products Division of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industria] Research Organization. 
These investigations cover a very wide field, e.g., pulp, paper, seasoning, structure and 
chemistry of wood. tans, ete. 


Details can be obtained from the annual reports and publications of the Forest 
Products Division. 


§ 3. Forest Congresses. 


The first British Empire Forestry Conference was held in London in 1920. 
Subsequent conferences were held in Ottawa in 1923, Australia and New Zealand, 1928, 
Sonth Africa, 1935 and again in the United Kingdom in 1947. Tn 1952 (the name of 
these conferences having been changed in conformity with the development. of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations) the Sixth British Commonwealth Forestry Conference waa 
held in Canada. It is proposed to hold the next conference in Anstralia and New Zealand 
in 1957. 


§ 4. State Forestry Departments. 


1. Functions.—Except for Queensland. the powers and functions of State forest 
authorities are laid down under Forestry Acts and Regulations. In each State there 
is + ‘lepartment or commission to contre] and manage the forests of the State. The 
functions of these administrations are as follows :—(a) The securing of an adequate reser- 
vation of forest lands; (6) the introduction of proper measures for scientific control 
and management of forest lands; (c) the protection of forests; (d) the convirsion, 
mar'eting and economic utilization of forest produce; and (e) the establishment and 
maintenance of coniferous forests to remedy the existing deficiency in softwoods. Annual 
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reports are issued by each State forest authority. In Queensland, forestry is a sub- 
department of the Department of Public Lands. Victoria maintains a forestry school at 
which recruits are trained for the forestry service of that State. 


2. Forest Reservations.—As mentioned in § 1, para. 4 above, State forest authorities 
agreed that, in order to secure Australia’s future requirements, an area of 244 million 
acres should be permanently reserved. In June, 1954, the area of State forests reser ved 
in perpetuity totalled 20,970.361 acres or 86 per cent. of the area recommended as the 
goal to be attained. 


In addition to the work of permanently reserving areas in each State, foresters are 
endeavouring to survey all timbered lands with a view to the elimination of those 
unsuitable for forestry. Considerable areas have been revoked in certain States, while 
dedications of new areas have resulted in gains to the permanent forest estate. The 
Forestry Departments also usually control all timber on open Crown lands as well as 
over 10 million acres of Timber Reserves, National Parks, etc., but, while these areas 
contain some land of high value for forestry purposes, the greater part does not justify 
permanent reservation. 


In the following table details of forest areas as recorded by State Forest Authorities, 
distinguishing between Dedicated State Forests, Timber Reserves and Other Forest 
Reserves are shown for each State as at 30th June, 1954. In addition, details of forest 
reservations in Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory are shown. 


AREA OF FOREST RESERVATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1954. 























Fe tt (Acres) 
State or Territory. vorests. | eserves, | Recorves, | Total 
Reo 3 Fea CeO eee = 
New South Wales .. ark .» | 6,188,125 | 1,370,488 - 7:558;613 
Victoria .. axe Se ++ | 4,466,704 ; 716,633 (a)164,621 | 5,347,958 
Queensland ne eS «+ | 4,666,786 | 3,223,340 |(b)778,549 | 8,668,675 
South Australia... “ .. | 263,428 wa 103,600 | 455,028 
Western Australia .. aS «+ | 3,462,239 | 1,837,502 (21,024,763 | 6,318,505 
Tasmania .. é fe .+ | 1,978,179 137,028 | 1,039,107 | 3,094,314 
Northern Territory F as €,g00 ae 352,000 358,900 
Australian Capital Territory o a “es 131,000 131,000 
Australia... a «+ [20,970,361 | 7,278,992 | 3,683,640 |31,932,993 
4 
(a) Timber reserves under the Land Act. (b) National Parks. 


3. Employment.—In the table below details are shown of the number of persons 
employed by State Forestry Departments, and by the Forestry and Timber Bureau in 
respect of the Australian Capital Territory and the Northern Territory, at 30th June, 1954. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED BY FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS, AT 30th JUNE, 1954. 




















Occupational Group. Ns.W/ Vic. | Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. N.T. | A.C.Y. | Aust. 
i af 

Professional Staff aH 162 182 , 71 44 33 22 att 5 519 
Ae peatee al Field j 

Staff . 213 184 85} 4 84 62 ey $e: 632 
Clerical Staff .. 307; «18r 155 } 65 55 | 53 ae 4 820 
Extraction of Timber } if 104 15 22 l 2 6 
Milling of Timber 5 44 us 421 im oe aa 
Labour {forest workers, ea ; if 454 5,586 

ete.) : 928 1,650 | 252 | 228 ds 64 














Total .. off 1,980| 1,623 | 2,076 | 808 626 365 ee 79 7,557 
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§ 5. Forestry Production. 


1. Timber.—Particulars of logs treated and the production of rough sawn timber 
by sawmills and other woodworking establishments are shown in the followin, table 
by States for the year 1953-54. 

OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER: ALL MILLS, 1953-54. 
(7000 super. feet.) 
' | 


















































Particulars. N.S.W. { Victoria. | Q’land. © S. Aust. | W. Aust. l Tus. | Aust.(a) 
Logs TREATED, INCLUDING TROSE SawN ON Commusston.(b) 
Hardwood 7 482,065 | 525,563 | 33,394 8,642 | 481,260 (222,562 | 7,051,586 
Softwood - 98,141 46,754 137,153 106,370 7164 5:772 421,374 
Total 530,416 S737 458.,° 37 115,912 $35,472 228,334 | 2,452,960 
Sawn Tiruser PropcceD From Longs aBove.(c) 

Hardwood 307,332 | 315,951 291,535 5,184 {213,723 115,530 | 1,159,164 
Softwood. . 57,396 23,106 86,542 } _ 63,006 2,298 2,735 }__235,383 
Total 304,728 334,957 288,350 68,190 216,021 118,271 | 1,394:547_ 














(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory detiils for which are not available. 
(5) Tnetides logs nsed for plywood and veneer production. (c) Includes the Rawn equivalent of 
tinber peeled or sliced for plywood and veneers. 


The following table shows logs used and the sawn timber produced in Australia for 
the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER: ALL MILLS, AUSTRALIA.(a) 














Particulars. Unit. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1952-52. | 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Loge nsed-— - 
Hardwood .. | ‘000 super feet | 1,015,136] 1,637.236] 1,797,226| 2,000,032] 1,970,126, 2,051,586 
|Choppus measure) ! 
Softwood ae ” ” 293,680] 415,712) 300,052] 343.829 __ 360,881 401,374 
Total oe * vs 1,308,816] 2,052,948] 2,007,278] 2.263.861) 2.340.907 2,452,960 
sawn Timber  Pro- 7 Fh ss ee 
duced— 
Sawn equivalent | 
of Timber | 


Peeled or Sticed 

for Plywood | 

and Veneers ‘ooo super. feet 21,639 26,046) 27,322 29,159 21,606 28,545 
Used for other \ 











purposes oe a 695,376 1,197,014) 1,234,018) 1,363,607] 1,318,191) 1,366,002 

Total Sewn Timber— 
Hardwood aie a 526.220] 965.142] 1,068.096) 1,166,114! 1,115.423] 1,159,164 
Softwood ets ia 190.786, 257,918) 193,244] 226,652) 224.374 235,383 
Total on 7 TI7.ATS) 1.223,060l 1.261.340! 1.392,766. 1,339,707 1.204,547 





(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory, det:ils for which are not available, 


The next table shows the sawn output of native timber in sawmills and other wood- 
working establishments in each State for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


SAWN OUTPUT (a) OF NATIVE TIMBER: ALL MILLS. 
(7000 super. feet.) 


State. 1938-39. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-52. 1953-54. 
New South Wales... | 179,350 | 341,144 | 338,347 | 389,633] 350,702 ) 364,728 
Victoria... .. | 120,197 | 308,790 | 329,640 348,478] 322,209 | 338,957 
Queensland. . ++ | 193,250 | 251,127 | 252,378 291,581| 285,074 | 288,380 


South Australia oe 14,537 56,775 | 59.393 67,121| 68,500 | 68,190 
Western Australia .. | 125.453 | 138,077 | 156,810 178,290] 203,314 | 216,021 
Tasmania .. ee 84,228 | 127,147: 124,772 126,563] 109,908 | 118,271 

Australia (b) .. {717,015 |1,223.060 1,261,340 | 1,392,766 1.330.797 1,394,547 


(a) Inclides the sawn equivalent of timber peeled or sliced for plywoor! and veneers. (0) Excludes 
Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territery, details for which are not available. 
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In addition to the sawn timber shown in the preceding table, a large amount of other 
timber, e.g., sleepers, piles, poles, fencing material, timber uscd in mining, and fuel, is 
obtained from forest and other lands. Complete information in regard to the volume 
of this output is, however, not available. In Western Australia particulars are obtained 
of the quantities of timber hewn bv contractors tor the Railway Department, mines, 
ete., as well as of the quantities produced by other agencies, but the figures have not been 
included in the preceding tables. The quantities so produced in Western Australia io the 
six vears shown in the preceding table were as follows : 1938 30, 35,862,540 super. feet; 
1949-50, 16,823,566 super. feet ; 1950-51, 19,396,134 super. feet ; 1951-52, 21,156,790 
super feet ; 1952-53, 20,011,008 super. feet ; and 1953-54, 24,979,694 super. feet. The 
annual reports of the Forest Departments of the States contain particulars of the output of 
timber from areas under departmental control, but owing to lack of uniformity in classifi- 
cation and measurement, accurate determination of total production cannot be made. 
Moreover, there is a moderate quantity of hewn timber produced from privately owned 
land, but information regarding output is not available. 


2. Wood Pulp and Paper.—(i) Wood Pulp. The manufacture of wood pulp from 
Australian-grown timber was established in Australia in 1939, after years of experimen- 
tation with eucalypt hardwoods, production in 1938-39 being 6,165 tons of wood pulp. 
At the end of 1955, four wood pulp mills were operating in three States and production 
during 1953-54 was 83,624 tons of chemical pulp and 53,022 tons of mechanical pulp, a 
total of 136,646 tons. 


(a) Victoria. In Victoria, Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. produce wood pulp 
at Maryvale in Gippsland by a chemical process known as the kraft or sulphate process. 
The timber used at this mill consists mainly of eucalypt hardwoods at present unsuitable 
for other purposes and, in addition, a small quantity of plantation pine thinnings and mill 
waste and special softwood for production of cellulose. During 1954-55 the wood taken 
from Crown Lands for the production of pulpwood and cellulose amounted to 4,523,375 
cubic feet of which 3,882,199 cubic feet were hardwood and 641,176 cubic feet were 
radiata pine. Pine plantations are being established in Gippsland by A.P.M. 
Forests Pty. Ltd. The initial aim is 20,000 acres to provide a perpetual yield of 20,000 
tons of long-fibred pulp per annum. Planting commenced in 1951 and by the end of 1955 
it was estimated that 14,000 acres had been planted. 


(b) South Australia. In South Australia a pulp and paper board mill operates near 
Millicent. This mill uses the mechanical or groundwood method of producing wood 
pulp from softwoods from the Mt. Burr and Penola pine plantations. Recently this mill 
has adopted a semi-chemical process for part of its production of wood pulp. During 
1953-54, 6,134,099 super. fet of pulp wood were produced from South Australian forests. 


(c) Tasmania. In Tasmania two large mills are making pulpwood from indigenous 
hardwoods. At Burnie on the north-west coast Associated Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd. 
use a chemical method, the soda process, to produce wood pulp for fine writing and printing 
papers from eucalypt hardwoods. This plant is of the most modern design and pulp 
and paper manufacture are combined with sawmilling and hardboard production. 
Offcuts and rejects from the timber mill are used as pulp wood as well as small trees 
removed in thinning the forests. A continuous digester has been installed at the Burnie 
mill, making it the only one in Australia using a continuous pulping process. Supplies 
of pulpwood for this mill are drawn from freehold and concession forest areas, The 
forests are managed on a permanent yield basis with regeneration of the eucalypts in all 
suitable areas. Some pine plantations have also been established to provide softwoods 
for pulping. 

Australian Newsprint Mills Ltd. at Boyer, 20 miles from Hobart is the only 
producer of newsprint in Australia. Wood pulp is produced there by mechanical process 
from hardwoods drawn from State timber concession areas. This mill operates con- 
tinuously, stopping only for maintenance. Eucalypts provide about 80 per cent. of its 
requirements for wood pulp, the remainder being imported long-fibred softwood pulp. 
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A pulp and paper board mil] was established at Launceston by Tasmanian Board 
Mills Ltd. but after operating for about a year it was closed down in April, 1955. 


(ii) Paper and Paper Board. Paper and paper board are manufactured in all States 
but the industry is centred mainly in New South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania. At the 
end of 1965, sixteen paper mills were operating, six in Victoric, four in New Scuth Wales, 
three in Tasmania and one each in Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia, 
Sixteen paper machines and cighteen board machines are installed in these mills, cud it 
is planned to instal five additicnal paper machines and one new bocrd machin: in the 
next few years. Paper mills operate in conjunction with all wood pulp mills, and pulp 
prcduced in mills operated by Australian Paper Manufacturers Ltd. and Associated 
Pulp and Paper Mills Ltd. is used, together with some imported pulp, in other paper and. 
board mills owned and operated by the respective companies. Other paper and paper 
board mills use imported pulp, waste paper, straw and processed waste. A wide variety 
of papers and paper boards is produced, the quantity and value of paper produced im 
1953-54 being as follows :—newsprint, 60,406 tons valued at £4,179,250; blotting, 664 
tons, £97,590; duplicating, 2,543 tons, £368,031; printing and writing, 29,530 tons, 
£4,483,843; kraft wrapping, 37,374 tons, £5,445,279; other wrapping, 3,103 tons, 
£480,570; felt and carpet felt, 3,323 tons, £339,434; and other paper, 22,173 tons, 
£2,105,670. In addition, 123,440 tons of paper boards worth £11,092,g900 were produced 
m 1953-54. 


3. Other Forest Products.—(i) Veneers, Plywood, etc. Cutting of timber for the 
manufacture of veneers, plywood, etc., has been carried out in most States for a number 
of years. Recently, however, this has been considerably extended, and much greater 
use has been made of Jocally-grown timbers, both hardwoods and softwoods. In recent 
years special attention has been paid to the selection of logs suitable for peeling. 

The following table shows the production of plywood for each of the years 1938-39 
and 1949-50 to 1953-54 :— 

PLYWOOD PRODUCED. 
(’000 square feet jr in. basis.) 





State. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

New South Wales... | 24,194 | 28,008 | 32,257 | 31,784 | 22,557 | 28,607 
Queensland. . : 66,100 ; 111,048 | 104,799 | 110,028 81,400 | 114,545 
Other States i | 14,511 | _17,977_|__16,412 17,341 11,77] 18,435 
Australia | 104,805 157,033 | 153,498 | 159,153 | 115,725 | 161,587 





Of the total plywood produced in 1953-54, 136,214,000 square feet #; in. basis was 
classed as ‘‘ Commercial”, 21,593,000 as ‘‘ Waterproof” and 3,774,000 as “ Case.” 


During 1953-54, 393-8 million square feet (f;in. basis) of veneers were produced 
by the rotary process for the manufacture of plywood, and 119 2 million square feet 
(qyin. basis) were sold or added to stock, the bulk of which would eventually be used 
in the production of plywood. In addition, 22.4 million square fect of sliced veneers 
were produced. 


(ii) Hardboard. The production in Australia from pulped wood of hardboard for 
building purposes has increased considerably in recent years. There were three factories 
producing hardboard in 1955 and during the three years ended 30th June, 1954, the 
folowing quantities and values of hardboard were produced in Australia :—1951-52, 
10,089,000 square yards; £1,787,000; 1952-53, 12,150,000 square yards, £2,472,000 ; 
and 1953-54, 16,992,000 square yards, £3,284,000. 


(iii) Eucalyptus Oil. Oil may be distilled from the foliage of all varieties of 
Eucalyptus, and several of them furnish a product widely known for its commercial 
and medicinal uses. Complete information regarding Australian prcdaction and 
consumption of cucalyptus oil is not available, but considerable quantities are 
manufactured, particularly in New South Wales and Victoria. The value of oversea 
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exports of eucalyptus oil distilled in Australia was £445,206 in 1951-52; £215.283 
in 1952-53; and £163,763 in 1953-54. The quantities exported in the years 1951-52 
to 1953-54 were, 1,254,618 Ib., 721,330 lb. and 504,628 Ib. respectively. 


(iv) Gums and Resins. Gums and resins are produced in most States of Australia, 
the main product being grass tree, or yacca gum. This gum which is used in the 
preparation of varnishes and lacquers comes chiefly from South Australia while small 
quantities are also produced in New South Wales and Western Australia. The recorded 
production of gums and resins in 1953-54 was 18 cwt. in New South Wales, 12,560 cwt. 
in South Australia and 2,816 cwt. in Tasmania, giving a total production of 15,394 ewt. 
in Australia. Exports of yacca gum from Australia during the same period amounted 
to 13,128 cwt. valued at £17,995. 


(v) Tanning Barks. The forests of Australia are capable of yielding a wealth of 
tanning materials; many species of eucalyptus and other genera contain varying pro- 
portions of tannin, chiefly in the bark, but also in the wood and twigs. Scattered dis- 
tribution however, has resulted in only the richest tan-bearing species being used in 
Australia. ‘These are :—Golden wattle (Acacia pycnantha), black or green wattle (Acacia 
decurrens or mollissima), and mallet (Eucalyptus astringens). Mallet (EF. astringens), 
of Western Australia, is not extensively used in Australian tanneries, but 
is exported to Europe and other countries. Reference to oversea trade in tanning barks 
is made in § 6, para, 3. 


The production of extract from the bark of Karri (£. diversicolor), of which 
very large quantities are available at karri sawmills, has passed the experimental stage, 
and private enterprise has started production on a commercial scale. The experimental 
work in kino impregnated marri (Z. calophylla) bark is not yet complete. The production 
of tanning bark in Australia approximated 25,000 tons per annum in the years prior 
to 1939, but since then production has declined and in 1953-54 was approximately 7.000 
tons. However, this decrease is offset by the increased use of vegetable tanning extract. 


4. Value of Production—(i) Gross and Local Values, 1953-54. The values of 
forestry production on a gross and local basis are shown in the following table for the 


year 1953-54. 
GROSS AND LOCAL VALUE OF FORESTRY PRODUCTION, 1953-54. 











( £7000.) 
Gross Production Gross Production 
State. Valued at Principal Marketing Costs. Valued at Place of 

Markets. Production. 

New South Wales .. a 13,315 "410 12,905 
Victoria .. 2 es 10,190 715 9,475 
Queensland ws ae 9,117 1,320 75797 
South Australia .. os 4,509 136 45373 
Western Australia .. an 3,839 224 3,615 
Tasmania .. es a 4,085 530 3,555 
Australia(a) .. oe 453055 3.335 41,720 








(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory, details tor which are not available. 


No information is available on the value of materials used in the process of production 
or of depreciation and maintenance charges for 1953-54 and hence it is not possible to 
calculate net value of forestry production. 


(ii) Local Values, 1934-35 to 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. In the following 
table the loca! value of torestry production and the local value per head of population 
are shown by States for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 in comparison with the average 
for the five years ended 1938-39. Local value is gross value less marketing costs and 
ig the value at place of production. 
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LOCAL VALUE OF FORESTRY PRODUCTION. 


' 


' i . i 
Year. 1 N.s.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. ,; W. Aust. { Taz. | Aust.éa) 
. ‘ sae t 





LocaL Vauve. (£’coo.) 





Average, 1934-35 j i i 











to 1938-39 (6) .. | 2,094 837 | 2,226 547 1,176 © 304 | 7.274 
1949-50. . te 7,185 5,570 | 4,020 2.300 | 2,021 4 2,099 | 23,105 
1950-51... 6 $,g66 6,437 5,029 2,656 , 2,908 | 2,432 ' 28,428 
1951-52.. 12,461 8.479 7,040 3,179 3,689 3,057 | 37.905 
1952-53... os 13.692 8,904 7,102 3,790 3,328 3,248 | 40,054 
1953-54-- «1 _ 72,905 4} 9,475 7,797 4:373 . 3,615 3,555 41,720 

Loca. VALUE PER HEAD OF Poputation. (£ 8. d.) 
“Average, 1934-35 a 7 1 © 7 : 

to 1938-39 (6) .. | 0 15 A ee oe ee aed o18 7! 211 8; 113 9] 1 1 4 
1949-50... 2°95 8, 211 3 3 8 64 3 6 3 | 314 2 | 712.11 217 11 
1950-51... 215 5: 217 § 43 4 313 7 5 2 o| Siu 7 3 8 10 
195I-52.. 315 3, 313 5] 513 7] 4 5 6} 6 5 1,10 8 5) 4 9 3 
1952-53... 4 1 4: 335 I 511 8 4 18 11 5 811 fro 1 8 412 2 
1953-54-- _3 15 _10 3.18 3 5 19 It 511 3 514 7 1 910 eieo3 








(a) Excludes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory, details for which are not available. 
(+) Net value of production (i.e. local value less value of materials used in the course of production) has 
heen included for certain vears for Victoria and Western Australia. 


5. Employment.—(i) Forestry Operations. The estimated number of persons 
employed in forestry operations at 30th June, 1954 is shown in the following table. These 
estimates, which have been based upon preliminary data from the 1954 Census, include 
working proprietors, but exclude those employed in the sawmilling industry, for which 
particulars are shown in the next table. 


ESTIMATED NUMBERS EMPLOYED IN FORESTRY, 30th JUNE, 1954.(a) 
(Excluding Sawmilling Industry.) 




















{; NSW. | S. Aust. | 
sex, ’ and : Vie. Q‘land. and W. Anst. Tas, Aust. 
A.C.T. 4 N.T. ! 
—- ae Vexy -_— Hee _— 
Males... oo 4,659 3,902 3,837 921 1,005 955 15,279 
Females ue 16 16 11 16 7 1 67 
Total v% 45675 3,918 3,848 937 1,012 956 15,346 


(a) Preliminary 1954 Census figures, subject to revision. 


(ii) Milling Operations. Details of the average number of persons employed, includ- 
ing working proprietors, in the milling operations of sawmills during the year 1953-54 are 
shown in the next table. Further details regarding the operations of these mills are 
shown in Chapter [X.—Manufacturing Industry. 


SAWMILLS : AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1953-54. 











! 1 \ ! : 
Sex. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.’ Austrella: 
i) i : a, 
Maks. 4502 7,134' 6,064 | 1,931 i 4,222 | 2.154 | 31,097 
Females .. i 355. 189  _—287 135_ 36 | 35. __ 1,038 
Total... _ 9,947 7,323 7251 2,067 4,258 2,189 33,035, 


(a) Excludes Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory, details Jor which are not available. 
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§ 6. Imports and Exports of Timber and Tanning Substances. 


1. Imports of Dressed and Undressed Timber. The quantities of timber imported 
into Australia during the years 1950-51 to 1953-54 inclusive are shown in the following 
table according to countries of origin :— 


IMPORTS OF DRESSED AND UNDRESSED TIMBER INTO AUSTRALIA : 
COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN. 
(°000 Super. feet.) 























Dressed Timber (a) Undressed Timber.(d) 
Country of Origin. 
1950-5! } $Q51—-52 } 1952-53 | 1953-54.) 1950-51.) 1951-52.) 1952-53 | 1953-54. 
Ynited oun a 43 Jn 2 7 143 IOI 57 132 
Canada : is 606 9,193 250 us 85.083 | 77,158 | 41,928 | 93,230 
New Zealand —.. Ea 404 3,235 1,98r 1,004 | 10.709 | 26,351 | 8.565 |] 21,984 
Other British Yonateies a 140 12 67 138] 38877 | 34.083 | 24,777 | 30,648 
Indonesia F ae re a oi 19 1,197 2,280 955 2,523 
Norway on .. | 15,1%4 | 12,525 374 | 3.777 +79 395 ae ne 

Sweden « | 63,700 } 30.337 7,025 75552 | 53.018 | 26,768 1327 1.685 
United States of America, 2 7.754 a ae 58,845 | 115,576 | 32.560 | 67.498 
Other Foreizn Countries .. 402% |] 15.786 611 2,017 | §9.976 | 47,671 7170! 17895 
Total er ae $5,143 | 107,640 10,310 14,502 } 304.577 | 331,293 | 124,134 | 245,595 

(a) Exctudes timber not measured in super. feet. (4) Unclades logs not sawn. 


The figures in the table above exclude dressed and undressed timber such as archi- 
traves, veneers, plywood, staves, etc., quantities for which cither are not shown, or are 
expressed in dissimilar units in the Customs entries. The total value of the items so 
excluded amaunted to £225,938 in 1953 54. 

The bulk of the imports of dressed timber now comes from Sweden, Norway and 
New Zealand and consists of softwoods cut for making boxes, and tongued and grooved 
timber, weatherboards, etc. The total value of dressed timber shown in the table above 
amounted to £962,000 during 1953-54, the major items being timber for box making and 
tongued and grooved weatherboarding. Undressed timber imported totalled £9,575,000 
of which more than 80 per cent. was softwood. The principal undressed timber imported 
was oregon pine from Canada and the United States of America. The balance was mainly 
hemlock from North America, ‘pines from New Zealand, Indonesia and the United States 
of America, and hickory from the United States of America. 


2. Exports of Undressed Timber and Raifway Sleepers.—The quantities of undressed 
timber and railway sleepers exported during the years 1950-51 to 1953-54 are shown 
below, together with the countries of destination. 


EXPORTS OF UNDRESSED TIMBER (a) AND RAILWAY SLEEPERS FROM 
AUSTRALIA : COUNTRIES OF DESTINATION. 
(7008 super. feet.) 





Undressed Timber (excluding 




















Railway Sleepers). Railway Sleepers. 
Country of Destination. | __ 
1 
1950-5L. |1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 1950-$1.]} 1951 82. (1982-55 | 1953-54. 
United Alngiont hs 7,266 4,849 8,289 51424 325 217 3 oe 
Ceylon ts a ae 5 299 ; 346 2y a 1,979 
Mauritius sre a 339 187 400 449 ae ie eas 375 
New Zealand... . 7,520 | 14,507 26,3244 15,121 5.059 4,148 8,136 13,009 
Union of South ‘Africa . Se 2,854 1.258 2,880 | 2,897 1,401 97 rey 1§ 
Other British Countries 2,657 2,966 1.927 3,058 120 286 2r4 380 
Foreign Countries on 695 105 7,638 2,594 | 263 eA 7 2,72 
Australian Produce at 21,537 | 23.872 | 47,492 29,842 7,519 45748 8,367 18,18: 
Re-exports.. .. 209 124 231 514 a ren oe ie 
Total .. os 21,836 | 23,996 | 47,723 30,356 7,519 4,748 8,267 12,482 














(a) Excludes timber not measured in super. feet. 
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Exporte of undressed timber were consigned mainly to New Zealand and 
the United Kingdom, and consisted largely of the Western Australian hardwoods, jarrah 
and karri, which have earned an excellent reputation for such purposes as harbour works 
and wood paving, etc. The total value of exports of undressed timber, excluding railway 
sleepers, during 1953-54 was £1,843,139 (hardwood £1,799,842, softwood £43,267}. 
Railway sleepers exported were valued at £921,101. 


3. Classification of Imports and Exports.—{i) General. The quantities and values 
of timber, according to items, imported and exported during the years 1952-53 and 1953-54 


are shown in the following table :— 


TIMBER: IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA. 











Imports. Exports. 
Item. 1952-53. 1953-54. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
"000 £A. "000 £A "000 £A "000 £A 


sup. ft.| f.o.b. | sup. ft.| f.0.b. | sup. ft.| f0.b. | sup. ft. | f.0.b. 


Logs, not sawn— 





Softwood .. on 3,567] 70,888 2,606) 53,029 e a 69) 2,209 
Hardwood .. + 13,374] 284,169} 23,957| 533,323| 12,331) 762,166) 8,748] 470,753 
Timber, undressed— 
Boxmaking timber .. 468} 25,30€ 1,037 355476) oe ra a nS 
Railwv sleepers a 981! 34,894 2 89) 8,367} 355,047| 18,481] g2x,To1 
Other Undressed— 
Softwood .. sis 90,64414,009,314] 203,518] 8,105,822 305] 28,459 557) 41,088 
Hardwood .. 51099] 318,933} 13,474! 847,195! 35,087/2,461,330} 20,98217,329,091 
Timber, dressed— 
Bent or cut into shape (a) 25,615) (a) 49,07¢] (a) 2,719] (a) 523 
Boxmaking timber .. 4,809} 324,846 2,046] 126,117 a Le 5 116 
Tongued and grooved 
weatherboards ea 4,514] 316,501} 11,849] 793,554 762| 43,62€ 926] 89,871 
ther, dressed or 
moulded .. oe 987} 81,447 607 42,167 (a) 272 (a) 3,164 
‘ooo 000 "000 *0co 
sq. ft sq. ft. 8q. ft. sq. ft. 
Veneers oo . 3,073] 54,347] 6,965) 134,56c 4,748) 71,991 2,84c) 48,016 
Plywood + 914] 37,646] 1,552] 39,548 1,161) 41,123 907] 47,494 
Total .. 2 .- 3,583,906 are 10,759,95C oe 3,766,733 se 259531424 








{a) Not available. 


(ii) Tanning Bark. Imports of tanning bark have declined considerably in recent 
years from a record figure of 105,315 cwt. valued at £53,553 during 1943-44 to 2,634 cwt. 
valued at £5,245 in 1953-54. Exports, on the other hand, have expanded in recent 
years. In 1947-48, 1949-50 and 1951-52 exports were nil, but in 1953-54, 31,557 cwt. 
of tanning bark valued at £57,900 were exported. 


The imports of tanning bark consist almost exclusively of wattle bark from the 
plantations in South Africa. One species of Australian wattle, Acacia mollissima, is 
chiefly relied upon for the production of wattle bark in the South African plantations, 
most of the seed being obtained from the best wattle bark areas in eastern Tasmania 
and western Victoria. Two reasons are given to account for the success of the industry 
in the Union of South Africa :—(a) The suitability of the treeless, grassy highlands of 
Natal; and (5) the availability of native labour. 
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(iii) Other Tanning Substances. Considerable quantities of tanning substances 
other than bark are imported annually into Australia. The total value in Australian 
currency of the imports in 1953-54 was £574,646, and was composed as follows :— 
tanners’ bates, £5,831 ; wattle bark extract, £443,644; other extracts, £62,734; and 
valonia, myrobalans, cutch, ete., £62,437. 


Exports of tanning extracts and other tanning substances from Australia amounted 
to £491,818 in 1953-54. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
FISHERIES. 
§ 1. General. 


1. Fish Resources.—The waters surrounding the Anstralian continent contain 
a great variety of marine fauna. Despite this, the fish stocks of Australia, in common 
with those of other countries of the Southern Hemisphere, are small by comparison 
with the stocks in the Northern Hemisphere. The reasons for this comparative shortage 
have not been fully explained but it seems clear that the basic factors involved are the 
absence of large expanses of shallow water and the much lower fertility of the oceans 
of the Southern Hemisphere. 

The existence of greater fish stocks largely explains why approximately 98 per 
cent. of the world production of fish comes from the Northern Hemisphere. Never- 
theless the Australian catch is low even after making allowance for the smaller resources 
available. Further explanation must be sought in terms of the socio-economic factors 
which determine the demand for and supply of fish. 

By comparison with the populations of other countries, notably those in the Northern 
Hemisphere, Australians are not large fish eaters. As a result, there is not the pressure 
on resources so necessary to induce expansion in the fishing industry and to encourage 
the investment of large amounts of capital. On the other hand, even this somewhat 
restricted Australian demand for fish cannot be met from purely local sources of supply. 
The result is that large quantities of fish are imported each year. 

This apparent paradox is explained by the fact that the Australian fishing industry 
has consistently over-exploited some sources of supply and under-exploited others. 

Thus, on the one hand, the fisheries in the estuariee of the Australian coasts (the 
so-called estuarine fisheries) and those offshore for fish that dwell on the bottom of the 
sea (the demersal fisheries) have frequently been overfished with a consequent diminution 
of stocks. On the other hand, those species of fish which dwell near the surface of the 
sea (the pelagic species) have barely been exploited at all. 

It is anticipated that the greatest future development of the Australian fishing 
industry will take place in the pelagic fisheries. However, no great contribution to 
the supplies of fresh fish can be expected from this source since most of the pelagic species 
caught are canned or processed. 

An increase in the supply of fresh fish available to the Australian consumer will 
therefore have to come largely from an expansion of the estuarine and demersal fisheries. 
In view of the over-exploitation of existing estuarine and demersal fisheries, such an 
expansion will require the development of new fishing areas. 

While it is known that promising fishing grounds exist to the south and north of 
Australia, it appears that the trawling grounds of the Great Australian Bight are the 
most suitable for development. It is not considered, however, that any great expansion 
of production can come from this source. 


2. Fishing Areas.—The principal fishing areas at present are the coastal lakes, 
streams, estuaries and beaches, from Cairns in Queensland to Ceduna in South Australia, 
and from Esperance to Geraldton in Western Australia. For the most part, these fishing 
grounds are associated with the coastal streams. The demersal grounds fall into two 
classes—(a) the reefs from which cod, snapper, etc. are taken; and (6) the grounds 
from which flathead, morwong, etc., are taken. The reefs extend intermittently from 
northern Queensland around the southern part of the continent to Shark Bay in Western 
Australia, The flathead grounds lie on the continental shelf off south-east Australia, 
chiefly from Crowdy Head to south of Cape Everard and further off the east Tasmanian 
coast from Babel Island southwards to Storm Bay. As mentioned in the previous 
section other demersal grounds exist in the Great Australian Bight but would 
require large modern trawlers for commercial exploitation. The demersai shark grounds 
lie principally in Bass Strait and on the continental shelf off eastern South Australia, 
Other grounds have been located off southern Western Australia. 

The grounds of existing pelagic fisheries include that for the Spanish mackerel off the 
north-eastern coast from about Coff’s Harbour to Cairns and that for barracouta in Bass 
Strait and off eastern Tasmania. Jack mackerel is found in the waters of eastern Tasmania, 
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the south-east coast of New South Wales. and Western Australia. Tuna is now being 
taken in commercial quantities on the New South Wales coast. 

Of the crustaceans exploited in Australia, crayfish are the most important and are 
taken on reefs of the continental shelf in the waters of all southern States, the fishery 
extending (with a major interruption in the Bight) from Port Macquarie in New South 
Wales to Geraldton in Western Australia. Considerable development has taken place 
in the crayfish fisheries, particularly in South Australian and Western Australian waters, 
owing to the opening up of markets in the United States of America for frozen crayish 
tails. Crabs of various species arc found in practically all coastal waters. Prawns are 
taken in the temperate waters of Queensland and New South Wales. 

In the mollusc group, edible oysters are found in the temperate waters of Queensland, 
New South Wales and Victoria. Some cropping of natural resources takes place in 
Queensland, but the principal cultivation grounds are found in New South Wales. The 
seallop is taken commercially only in Tasmanian waters. 

Pearlshell is fished from Cooktown in Northern Queensland, and from Thursday 
Island, round the north coast of Australia to Exmouth Gulf in Western Australia. 
Trochus shell is obtained from Mackay in Queensland round the north coast to King 
Sound in Western Australia. 

Whales emigrating from Antarctic waters to their breeding grounds in the warmer 
waters of low latitudes pass up both the western and eastern coasts of Australia, returning 
to the Antarctic in the spring. Three whaling stations opcrate in Western Austrulia 
(Pt. Cloates, Babbage Island near Carnarvon and Cheynes Beach near Albany), one m 
New South Wales (Byron Bay) and one in Queensland (Moreton Bay). 


3. Fishing Boats and Equipment——The fishing equipment includes almost every 
possible type of gear, and appropriate boats are employed. The on-shore equipo ent 
includes mesh-nets, trawl-nets, and traps of varions types. The demersal reef-fist ery 
is worked with traps, hand lines and long lines. The demersal flathead fishery is worked by 
both otter trawl (with Vigneron-Dahl gear) and Danish seine ; in addition some hand-lining 
is carried out. ‘The demersal shark fishery is worked by lony lines. The pelagic mackerel 
fishery employs trolling gear with lures of various types, while the pelagic barracouta 
fishery employs principally barbless jigs. Tuna is taken by trolling and, more recently, 
by pole fishing with live bait. 

The boats for the on-shore fisheries are almost invariably small vessels fitted with 
low-power petrol engines. The vessels working the reefs are larger (up to 50 feet) and 
have more power. The otter trawl vessels are steam trawlers, and the Danish seine 
vessels are 40 to 70 feet in length with diesel engines. The shark boats have diesel 
power and range from 35 to 50 feet in length. 


4. Administration—The fisheries are administered by State Departments while 
the Commonwealth Fisheries Office, a division of the Department of Primary Industry, 
co-ordinates fisheries administration and develops the fisheries of Australia. 

The administration of the fisheries was discussed in greater detail in Official Year 
Book No. 41, page 844 and in earlier issues. 


§ 2. Development and Present Condition of the Fishery. 


1. Fisheries Proper.—(i) General. The development of Australian fisheries has 
almost invariably followed the same sequence at each centre. The earliest fisheries 
were on-shore followed by demersal reef fishing using long lines. Trawling operations 
have: followed line fishing in suitable areas and more recently again the exploitation 
af pelagic fisheries has commenced. 

Until about 1900 the expansion of the industry consisted chiefly of the extension 
of on-shore and demersal fishing with long lines into areas previously unworked. 
Barracouta was fished in Tasmanian waters at least by 1880, if not earlier, although 
the main development of this fishery occurred towards the end of the 1939-45 War and 
post-war to meet demands for canned fish. 

The first major development of the industry came with the institution of trawling 
operations off the New South Wales coast in 1918 by the New South Wales Government. 
The State enterprise failed, but the fishery was found very profitable by private enterprise. 
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In 1936 the use of Danish seine vessels hegan and the fleet of these vessels ranidly expanded, 
and in 1946 (after the return of vessels requisitioned in war-time) a pea’: was reached 
when thirteen steam trawlers and 120 Danish seine vessels were licensed. The total catch 
of travwled fish in 1946-47 was 16,cco,cco Ib. Of the species then by the trawl fishery, 
tiger flathead, morwong and nannygai are the most important and of these flathead 
may be regerded as the prime fish and commands a higher price. Since 1047 the ecm- 
position of the catch has changed, because of depletion of the flathead stucks, and tho 
lower-priced fish have becnme a larger proportion of the catch. In 1954-<§ six sterm 
trawlers (all based at Sydney but fishing right down the cnast to Bass Strait) and a 
considerably larger number of Danish seine vessels in New South Wales and Victoria 
were engaged in the trawl fishery. 

In Queensland waters since 1930 the Spanish mackerel has been taken by line 
fishermen, operating in off-shore waters out to the Barrier Reef between Gladstone 
and Cairns. 

In 1930 ‘also, fishing for snapper shark commenced in south-eastern waters, par- 
ticularly off the Victorian and Tasmanian coasts. This fishery rapidly extended its 
area of operations, and by 1953-54 the catch of edible sharks had reached 8,600,000 
Ib. round weight. Great impetus was given to the fishery during war years by the 
demand for livers for fish oil production for medicinal purposes. Demand eased with 
the return of cod-liver cil and availability of synthetic vitamin “A”. In 1955, pro- 
cessors ceased accepting shark livers because of availability of imported oils and synthe’ ics 
at cheaper prices. The shark fishery is still important, however, as its flesh, which is 
sold as “‘ flake’, brings substantial prices, mainly in Melbourne. 

As far as pelagic fisheries are concerned, pilchards occur in the southern waters 
of Australia from Port Stephens to the south-west of Western Australia. Commercial 
catches have been made with lampara nets and to a lesser extent with purse seines. 
Anchovies in Port Phillip Bay and sprats in Tasmanian waters are caught in payable 
quantities, though there is usually some difficulty in finding a market for them. Jack 
mackerel have been caught in commercial quantities off the east coast of Tasmania 
and off Eden in New South Wales. 

The tuna fishery was established on the New South Wales coast during 1949, when 
fishermen, using improvised trolling gear, caught 1,000 tons of southern blue-fin tuna. 
The catch was canned at Eden and Narooma and some was frozen raw and sold direct 
to Californian canneries. The American-owned tuna clipper Senibua, whose operations 
were subsidized by the Commonwealth, demonstrated that Australian tunas could 
be caught by pole fishing with live bait. In 1955, 4o tuna boats were operating on the 
south coast of New South Wales, but their catch was limited by the canneries to quantities 
which could be marketed in canned form in Australia and overseas. The price of raw 
tuna in California was reduced below the level necessary to make export profitable. 
In 1955, a new plant on the south coast of New South Wales began producing smoked 
and cooked tuna, this giving further support to the tuna, fishery. 

Sonthern bluc-fin tuna occurs all along the southern cvastline of the continent. 
In addition, albacore, yellow-fin, striped (skipjack) and northern bluefin tuna occur, 
but their capture has not been developed. 

(ii) Production. The statistics of production published in this issue of the Official 
Year Book are not fully comparable with those published in earlier issues. Previously 
production has been shown in “‘ recorded ” weights, whereas in this issue ‘‘ round” or 
“ gross” weights have been used. The change to round weights makes use of conversion 
factors, which allow for the fact that weights as recorded are frequently the weight of 
the fish in a gutted, headed and gutted, or otherwise reduced cordition. 

Publication on a round weight basis has been made possible largely as a result of 
the efforts of the Commonwealth Fisheries Office. 

In interpreting Australian fisheries statistics, allowance should be made for the 
incomplete coverage. Returns are collected in most States from licensed professional 
fishermen only, and as a result the published totals fall short of total fish production 
to the extent of the catch by amateur fishermen, the commercial catch by persons not 
Ucensed as professional fishermen and unrecorded catch by professional fishermen. 

Production by States for the years 1950-51 to 1953-54 is shown in the following 
table on a round weight basis. 
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RECORDED PRODUCTION OF FISH. 
(EQuivaLest RounD WEIGHT.) 
(7600 Ib.) 

State. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
New South Wales as 26,333 | 28,33 32,660 | 32,332 
Victoria(a) ES 12,044 ° 13,285 13,069 13,820 
Queensland a¢ 95454 9,594 11,354 10,525 
South Australia vs 6,874 7,856 8,102 8,317 
Western Australia .. ie 8,652 71344 9,225 10,913 
Tasmania(a) 23 7924 5,162 6,882 2,821 
Northern Territory . . 56 62 | 87 100 
Total (6) 71,337 71,034 81,379 78,828 


(a) Catch by Victorian fishermen in Tasmanian waters is ineluded in Victoria from 1951-52 onwardas. 
(5) Tncomplete, excludes catch by Victorian fishermen in Tasmanian waters. 


In the following table total Australian recorded production of fish by species is 
shown in terms of equivalent round weight for each of the years 1950-51 to 1953-54, 


details by States also being shown for the latter year. 


names have been listed 


in addition to common names. 


As an aid to identification scientific 
Data on catch by species is 


not available for years prior to 1950-51 and has not been published in previous issues 


of the Year Book. 


FISH—RECORDED PRODUCTION BY SPECIES. 


(EQUIVALENT RouND WEIGHT.) 
(7000 Ib.) 





Species. 


Mullet- - 

Mugil dobula, Aldrichetta 
forsteri, Moolgarda ar- 
gentea, Myxus elongatus, 
Mugil caeruleomaculatus 

Australian Salmon— 

Arripis trutta 

Shark— 

Galeorhinus australis, 
Emissola antarctica, 
Fiakeus meaalops, Pris- 
tiopzhorus cirrhatus 

Flathead— 

Neoplatycey halus richard- 
soni, Trudis caeruleo- 
punctatus, P. _bas- 
sensis,  Platycerhalur 
fuscus, P. indicus, P. 
arenarius, Leviprora 
laevigata ier 

Barraconta— 

Thrysites atun 

Snapper—. 

Chrysophrys guttulatus, C. 

unicolor we oy 
Morwong. Jackass-Fish, 
Perch, Queen Snapper— 
Nemadactylus macropterus. 
N. ralenciennesi, Other 

®. PDs Cheilodactytus 


spp. = 
Leather): iecket— 

Aluteridae 
Whiting— 

Sillaqo ciliata, S. maccul- 
ata, S. bassensis, Silla- 
ginodes punctatus 

Mackerel—. 

Scomberomorys commer- 

sen, S. queenslandicus 
Other Species 


Total 


1953-54. 





1950- 


195I- | 1952- 
51. \ 


52, 53} | NSW. 


Vica | Qid. 











t 
IL.1§5 13,969] 6,288 4,561 


6,629: 8.118 


10,449 
6,845 


751 


2,578) 1,427 


b 5,824 6,707) 7,698) 1,903] 3,149) 





73.3271 77.634 81,370 


6,256 a 6.661 4,011] 1,696 214 


8,336] 8,151] 9,275 337] 4,632 





3,875! 2,872) 3,507 1,301 241 





2,437| 2,606] 3,320) 2,772 


3,350] 4,719} 3.1871 2.667, 13 


3,006] 3,001) 2,941 130f 6176] 493 


1,450] 1,560! 2,303 
19.500] 18,247] 20.406 
(a) (d) | (d) 


1.980 
3,03¢ 





10,345 1.813 








S.A. | W.A. 








500 691 


1,000] 6,011 


2,100 3x8 


23 


470 1,224 





1,000] 395 


17| 
2,210 





3,247 





Tas.a | Aust. 


101 12,807 


382, 11,308 


1,116] 8,580 


106] 6,050 


799] 5,768 


3390 


i 


(c) 


2,784 
2,709 
2,194 


. | 1,997 
397] 21.142 
(a) 








37.332! 13.820 10,525 


8,317] 10,913 


2,821 78,826 





(a) Catch by Victorian fishermen in Tasmanian waters is included in Victoria. 
excludes catch by Victorian fishermen in Tasmanian waters, details of which are not available. 
(d) Includes Northern Territory production—species details not available. 


than 500 Ib. 


(6) Incomplete : 


({c) Less 
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2. Crustaceans and Molluscs —Crayfish are taken (in pots) in all States other than 
Queensland. Cray fisheries have developed greatly since the War to take advantage of 
the market in the United States of America for frozen crayfish tails, the total catch 
increasing from approximately 3 million Ib. in 1945-46 to 17.4 million Ib. in 1953-54. 

Prawns are taken by otter trawl! in the waters of New South Wales, Queensland and 
Western Australia. Prawns have been found in considerable quantity in the ocean 
waters of northern New South Wales and southern Queensland. An important de- 
velopment is anticipated with improvement of handling and distribution and opening 
up of oversea markets. 

Initially the Australian oyster fisheries depended solely upon the harvesting of 
naturally grown stock in littoral and submarine areas. However, the stocks soon deterior- 
ated and attention was turned to methods of cultivation. This is carried on mainly in 
New South Wales where there has been constant improvement in methods, and the 
present technique in certain areas is highly efficient. The production for Australia in 
4953-54 was 9,688,000 Lb. (in shell). Scallops are taken by dredge in the D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel in Tasmania. 

Details of production of crustaceans and molluscs are shown in the table below on 
a gross (in-shell) weight basis for each year 1950-51 to 1953-54, details by States being 
also shown for the latter year. 


RECORDED PRODUCTION OF CRUSTACEANS AND MOLLUSCS. 
(Gross (IN-SHELL) WEIGHT.) 





















































































(’000 tb.) 
| | 1953-54- 
1950- Ig5I- 1952- 
Item. 51. 52. 53. : 
N.S.W.] Vic.(a) | Qld. S.A. W.A. | Tas.(a)| Aust. 
Big Ben intel S Pedal ape re Ee 
Crustaceans— ' 
Crayfish . | 12,463} 14,590} 15,806) 601 1,519 3,850] 9,224) 2,238} 17,420 
Crabs oe 568 466 580) 131 a 3 16 542 
Prawns - 4,626, 2,204] 3,336 3,558 45 4303 
Total... 17,657] 17,260} 19,722} 4,290] 1,519] 3,850} 9,285} 2,218] 22,265 
Ad olluscs— 
Oysters Ay 6,809! 8,098) 8.276! 9,283) y1 275 59, 9,688 
Scallops a 1/803! 1,628] 3.229 ae ee 4 P 3,779) 35779 
Other as 20 35 214 48) 25 22 8 - 103 
Total .. | 8,632| 9,761 11719) 9933" 96 a7 * 8} 3,838) 13.570 
(a) Catch by Victorian fishermen fn Tasmanian waters is included in Victoria. (0) Incomplete ; 


excludes catch by Victorian fishermen in Tasmanian waters, details of which are not available. 


3. Pearl-shell and Trochus.—The industry, which ceased operations on Japan 
entry into the war in December, 1941, did not resume on a commercial basis at, Queensland 
centres until late in 1945, and at Western Australian centres until 1946, while operations 
off the Northern Territory coast were not resumed until 1948. 

Before the war a large proportion of the key men were Japanese ; the others included 
Malays, Chinese, Koepangers, Filipinos, Papuans and Torres Straits Islanders. On 
the resumption of operations without the Japanese, the labour available was, with 
few exceptions, inefficient. Queensland with a more ready source of labour from the 
Torres Strait Islands and mainland was able to expand its fishing more rapidly, and 
in the 1949 season, achieved its second highest pearl shell production on record. The 
expansion of the industry at Darwin has been retarded by the fact that the key men 
lack the local knowledge acquired by the Japanese. Western Australian centres also 
suffered from lack of skilled labour. In 1953 the Commonwealth permitted the employ- 
ment at Broome, under certain conditions, of 35 Japanese divers, tenders and engine- 
drivers. : 

In 1953 a Japanese fleet, which had been pearling in the Arafura Sea while a Japanese 
Mission in Canberra was discussing a fisheries agreement with the Australian Government, 
moved into an area in which they had been asked not to fish. Their action was regarded 
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as having broken off the negotiations, and proclamations were issued in September 1953 
declaring Australia’s sovereign rights over the natural resources of the sea bed and sub-soil 
of the Continental Shelf adjoining Australia, its territories and the Trust Territory of 
New Guinea. In September the Pearl Fisheries Act 1952-53, providing for licensing and 
contro] of pearling, was brought into operation. 


Japan disputed Australia’s right to apply this legislation to foreign ships, and 
Australia agreed to refer the dispute to the International Court of Justice on condition 
that meantime Japanese pearling in Australian waters would be conducted in conformity. 
with the Australian Government’s policy of regulation and conservation, and that Japan 
would abide by the Court’s decision. On these conditions, a Japanese pearling fleet 
operated in prescribed waters in 1954 and again in 1955. 


Australian production of pearl-shell and trochus-shell was 2,337,000 Ib. and 
3,057,000 Ib. respectively in 1953-54. In addition, Japanese pearlers took 2,110,000 Ib. 


of pearl-shell in Australian waters. 


Reference to inquiries into the pearl-shell fishing industry by a Royal Commission 
in 1912, and by the Tariff Board in 1935, appears on page 1031 of Official Year Book 
No. 37. 


§ 3. Marketing and Distribution. 


1. Marketing.—The greater portion of Australian fish is sold in metropolitan markets. 
In Queensland, fish marketing is under the control of a Fish Board, which has represen- 
tatives of producers, wholesalers and consumers, and a Government nomince as chairman. 
A central market is located in Brishane and there are branch markets or depots at 
fourteen centres along the coast. The organization ensures that all fish is marketed 
through these channels, and the board has encouraged to a very marked extent 
the steadily increasing fish production of the State. The fish marketing 
methods in this State have proved successful. In New South Wales the central market in 
Sydney is conducted by the Chief Secretary’s Department, and the port depots in various 
centres along the coast by fishermen’s co-operatives. These co-operatives distribute 
some of their fish to local centres and to inland country districts, and send the balance 
to the central market in Sydney. In Victoria, South Australia and Western 
Australia, fish is sold in‘central markets by agents. The greater part of the catch of fish 
in Tasmania is either processed in canneries in that State or exported to the mainland. 
There is some interstate export of fish from the northern rivers of New South Wales 
to Queensland, from Tasmania to New South Wales and Victoria, and from South 
Australia to Victoria. 


2. Consumption of Fish.—Prior to the 1939-45 War, Australians consumed annually 
the fresh and canned equivalent of about 131 million lb. of round fish, or 19.0 lb. per 
person. About 70 million lb. were produced locally and the remainder was imported. 
Total consumption (including canned and cured) during 1953-54 is estimated at 87.3 
million lb. edible weight (9 8 lb. per head) as compared with 69 9 million Ib. edible 
weight (8 o Ib. per bead) in the previous year. This is equivalent to approximately 
172.3 million Ib. fresh round weight (19.4 lb. per head) and 141 8 million Ib. fresh round 
weight (16.2 lb. per head) respectively. Fish is not, as in many countries, a staple 
item in the diet of Australians and, away from the seaboard, is still regarded as rather a 
luxury. 


3. Processing, including Canning.—The equipment for handling fish was in the past 
rather inadequate, but in most States cold storage facilities have been improved and 
increased in recent years. In Queensland and New South Wales, particularly, the depote 
which have been established at fishing ports have been equipped with cold storage space. 
In several States there has been a development of establishmente equipped for snap 
freezing of fish, in particular the freezing of crayfish tails for export. A number of vessels 
have been equipped with freezing plants to process crayfish at sea. 
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In all States there has been a development of facilities for light processing of fish. 


Reference to the production of processed fish and number of factories operating will 
be found in § 5, para. 4, page 920. Considerable expansion has taken place in the industry, 
particularly since 1945-46. In 1938-39, three factories processed 1,472,592 Ib. of fish 
valued at £29,581, whereas in 1953-54 eleven factories processed 10,982,393 lb., valued 
at £350,114. 


4. By-products.—Processing of offal for fish-meals, ete., has been established in 
certain States. The processing of livers for vitamin-rich oils was undertaken in sev- 
eral States but as mentioned previously has now been discontinued. 


§ 4. Inquiries and Research. 


1. General——The Australian fishing industry has been the subject of anumber of 
official inquiries seeking an explanation of the very slow rate of development and the 
anfortunate conditions prevailing within the industry as well as the paucity of supplies 
available to the public. Details of the inquiries undertaken, the recommendations 
arising from them, and subsequent developments will be found in Official Year Book No. 
38, page 1082. 


2. Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization, Division of 
Fisheries and Oceanography.—Details of the establishment, organization and functions 
of the Division of Fisheries of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization will be found in Official Year Book No. 38, page 1083. The scientific basis 
on which the work of the Division is carried out has now been widened, and to provide 
for this, the name of the Division has been amended to “ Division of Fisheries and 
Oceanography ”. 

Research carried out by the Division has assisted greatly in the development and 
preservation of Australian fisheries. Details may be found in Official Year Book No. 41 
page 848 and in previous issues. 


3. Commonwealth Fisheries Office —The Commonwealth Fisheries Office, a division 
of the Department of Primary Industry, arose out of a Tariff Board recommen- 
dation in 1941, following a public inquiry into the fishing industry, that a Commonwealth 
developmental authority should be established. Details of the establishment, organi- 
zation and functions of the office will be found in Official Year Book No. 38, page 1084. 


In accordance with the Tariff Board report, scientific research, as distinct from 
developmental and administrative functions, was left to the Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial Research Organization which had established a Division of Fisheries for 
this purpose in 1937. 

The Commonwealth is responsible for extra-territorial waters, whaling, pearling, 
rehabilitation of ex-servicemen in the fishing industry, fishery training schools, commercial 
development of fisheries, promotion of uniform conditions governing catches of various 
species of fish, statistics, information and publications. 


4- North Australia Development Committee.—iIn 1946 the North Australia Develop- 
ment Committee recommended that a hydrological and oceanographical survey should be 
made of North Australian waters. It also suggested that a biological survey should be 
made of the pearl oyster with particular reference to the possibility of instituting pear] 
culture. ae . ; 

Further reference to these and other recommendations may be found in Official Year 
Book No. 41, p. 848. 

The C.S.1.R.0. Division of Fisheries subsequently set up a biological research station 
on Thursday Island, mainly for the pearl and pearl-shell investigations. Since 1951 a 
research vessel has been based on Thursday Island and is used for diving, biological and 
bydrological work. 
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5. Whaling.—The Commonwealth Fisheries Office carried out extensive investi- 
gational and preparatory work for the establishment of an Australian whaling industry. 
In 1949 a privately-owned station began operating at Pt. Cloates, Western Australia. 
The same year the Australian Whaling Commission was established. The Commission 
built a station at Babbage Island, near Carnarvon, Western Australia, but it did not begin 
operating until almost the end of the 1950 season. Legislation has now been passed to 
provide for the dissolution of the Commission, for the sale of its assets to the company 
operating at Pt. Cloates and for the use of the proceeds of the sale in developing the 
Australian fishing industry. There is also a small station in Western Australia 
at Cheynes Beach near Albany. A large station began operating in 1952 at 
Moreton Island (Queensland), and in 1954 a small station began operating at Byron 
Bay (New South Wales). In 1954 these five stations processed 2,039 whales, producing 
whale oil and other products valued at £1,960,000. A table showing statistics of whaling 
operations appears in §5, para. 2 following. 

The Director of Fisheries represents Australia on the International Whaling Com- 
mission, which controls whaling throughout the world. 


§ 5. The Fishing and Whaling Industry—Statistics, 


1. Fisheries.—(i) Quantity and Gross Value of Take. Recorded production for 
all fisheries is shown in the following table. 


RECORDED FISHERIES PRODUCTION : QUANTITY AND GROSS VALUE OF 




































































TAKE. 
1953-54. 
Particulars. Unit. ai cog ay = ee j 
I. . 3+ ic. Tas. { Aust. 
SW. . vA. | WA. 
NS. (a) Qla | S.A WA (a) (b) 
aa — |-—— | -—___} —__]-__-| — —]-~- - /-— --}.--.--].---f- 
Fish— 
Rquivatent Roun 
Weight .. |'ooolh. Je 71,337] 71,634] 81,379] 32.332] 13,820] 10,525! 8,317] 10,913] 2,821] 78,828 
___ Gross Value_.. | £’000_ 3:317|_ 3.810] 4,514] 1,082] 896) 530! 700 474! 124] 4,716 
Crustaceans— } 
Gross Weight — 4 
Crayfish .. |’000 ID. Je 12,463] 14,59¢] 15,806) 601} 1,519 Bi 3,850] 9,224) 2,218) 17,420 
Crabs = % 568 466 580) 13r}.. 395... x16). 542 
Prawns 2 4,626) 2,204} 3,336] 3,558] .. 7OO. .. 45| «. 45303 
Total 3 17,057! 17,26¢1 19,722] 4,29¢| 1,519} 1,103 3,850] 9,285] 2,218] 22,265 
: Gross Value... | B'000. 1.200 1,863 _ 2,106) 675 __ 147) ees 427| 9361 19}4{ 2.510 
Molluscs— | 1 | 
Tn-snell Weight— | : | 
Ovsters .. |ooolb. 6.809} 8.098! 8.276) 9,283 71 275° we fs sal 9,688 
Seallops ate tt * 1,803] 1,628) 3,229, .. oe aca hp 1 ate | ‘ 3.779} 3,779 
Other(d) Srmtee = S55 ___ 20 38 214! 48 25) 22 Row. | 103 
Total + ” 38.632] 9,767| 11,710! 9,331 96| 297: S$ 3.838} 13,570 
_ Gross Value... | £’000 399 436) 487! §22 b 13, 1 105| — 64r 
Shark Livers — j 7 ( 
Gross Weizht .. |’ooolb. {(e) 250 199 308 52]. | 133). 69 254 
Gross Value. | £7000. |{c) 25 25 40! 1 <:) 9 34 
Pearl-shell —(e) | | | | ‘ 
Weight -. |’eootb.; 2.447] 1,906} 2,048 oe 965 1,cor.. 2,337 
Gross Value... | £’ana 4 479 459) 4871 ee | 2ms'_ 285! 569 
Prochus-shell—(e) res ge j 
Weight -- | ooo Ib, 2,883] 2,634] 2,238 3,046, a 11 ats 3,057 
Gross Value... £’000 228 234 ae 259 ee I 260 
i , 
(a) Catch by Victorian fishermen in Tasmanian waters is included in Victoria. (5) Includes 


Northern Territory ; 100,000 Jb. of fish valued at £10,000 and 371,000 Ib. of pearl-shell valued at £69,000. 
(c) Tncomplete; excludes catch by Victorian fishermen in Tasmanian waters, details of which are not 
available. (d) Squid, clam and pipi. (e) Western Australia. season ended 15th December. 


Northern Territory, season ended 31st January. 
(ii) Boats and Men Engaged, etc. The following table shows particulars of boats 


and equipment used and persons engaged in the various fisheries. Details relating 
to oyster leases are also shown. 
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FISHERIES : BOATS AND EONS IN USE AND PERSONS ENGAGED. 





1953-54. 















































Particulars. Unit, | 19507, 195t~ 1952- 
SI. j 52%. 53 W.A. ' 
: 1 N.S.W. Vie. Qh. S.A. (2) Tas, N.T.. Aust. 
es eee Jamiel tye, ak bad 
General Fisheries —(b) i t : ! 
Boots 2 nuyed Neo. 8,628, 8,47- 9,407 2,540 1950 1,300 60u 64> rf, gyn 
Value of Becteand Equip: + Os 7, 407 54%) 715 3,95 3: 3 9.977 
mert £000 | 4,149} 4,613) 5.0241 1,877: 69% 1,374 477, L055'7 459, 51 4.936 
Pers1.s Engaged ae No. | 14,87c! 16,602, 17,401! 2,223 3,045 3.684 4.310 1,125'1, 144, 35! 18,596 
ae ie Fisheries — | | i 4 : \ H ; 
Orts bupaged | ” 1,020) I,%rql 1,079 gos 4 G3); ence. eee 6 ! 5 
Value of Boats and Equip- \ ! | i \ i 97 
ment + 4 £'000 90 of} 103! rig! (dy) ' rol .. ) wt Ce) | Lt gag 
Perenus Engin wed ws No. 664 gor 871 557| 5| 132 ' 6... Jon, 
Leases Granted ” 5,403] 5,495! 5,513) 5.233 5, 396 ' 15.6 
Length of Foreshore in ; | : ! peeae 
Leases(f{q) .. -- ooo yds; 1,016} 1,00€} 1,039, 1.004; 16 (f) ; ../ .. ee | rez 
Pearl, Pearl-shell and ; ! 4 , H ‘ ‘ ; { 
Trochus-shell Fisheries — { 1 q ' H | 
Boats Eag: ged No. 154 132 liye. cs 89) es BR) aa cae 124 
Value of Boats and Equip- | i \ \ , ! ‘ 
ment : £'000 558) 5231 44ti pf fh B78 Gen re -) 4% S02 
Persons Engaged No. 1,621) 1,516) 1,152 - + 1,034 { 275 7 1,356 
Bo Fe eh ae Ee 7 ere | eran i 
Total, All Pisheries— | t 
Boats Lnguged No. 9,802] 10.118] 10,60¢} 3,445] 749] 4,100] 1,388 627! 644 26] 10,974 
Value of Boats and Equip- i . 
ment s £’000 | 4,797} 5.234| 5.572| 1.99({ 698) 1,757] 477] 1,130! 450, 50} 6,367 
Persons Engaged are No. } 17,155] 19.019} 19,424} 2,800] 1,050] 9.850 4/319; 1,400] 1,150] 115 20,68 4 
| 
(a) Year enel “gist Dee., 1953. (b) Includes. Crustacean and Scallop Fisheries, (c) Vale of 
boats enzaged in Ovster Fisheries is included in Generel Fisheries. (d) Less than £500. (e) AS at 
goth June, 1954. (f) Length of foreshore in leases not available for Queensland. (g) Also (in N.S.W.) 


5,628 acres offshore in 1950-51; 5,749 in 1951-52: 5,888 in 1952-53; and 6,296 in 1953-54. 


2. Whaling.—The information summarized in the table below was supplied by 
the Commonwealth Fisheries Office. Details relate to seasons extending from about 
May to October of each year. 


WHALING STATISTICS, AUSTRALIA. 




















Particulars. Unit. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. | 1953. | 1954. 
Seasonal Quota(a) i ae a No. (8) 1,250! 1,850) 2,000] 2,040 
Whales Taken aes og id 3 388] 1,224{ 1,787] 2,003!({c) 2,039 
Whales Processed as 387} 1,220] 1,780] 2,001/(¢) 2,039 
Average Length of Whales Processed - ft. 40.4 40. 3; 40.1 40.0} 39.8 
average Oil Production per Whale Processed Barreld 42.6 45.9, 51.3) 51.2 49.1 
Persons Employed—at Sea os aie No. 48 48, 110) 110, 114 
Persons Employed—Ashore on Een a 170; 230. 390, 390) 420 
Whale Oil ree yeat re aae .. |Barreld, 16,494] 56,051} 91,360) 102,354] 100,068 


Whale Products—Value . .. | £000 362] 1,601] 1,670] 1,803! 1,960 





(a) In terms of humpback whales, as determined by the Minister for Primary Industry, acting on the 

advice of the Director of Fisheries. For quota purposes, 1 blue whale is taken as equivalent to 2 fin whales, 

2$ humpback whales or 6 sei whales. (5) Quotas did not operate. (c) Includes one blue whale. 
(@) 6 barrels = 1 ton, 


3. Value of Production.—{i) Gross and Local Values, 1953-54. Although statistics of 
the value of production of the fishing industry have been on an established basis for some 
years, attention is drawn to the fact that the actual collection of statistics of the quantity 
of fish taken presents many difficulties and consequently any defects which may occur 
in the collection must necessarily be reflected in the value of production. Particulars 
of the value of other materials used in the process of production are not available for all 
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States, so the values can only be stated at the point of production and noé on a net 
basis as has been done with other industries. Variations in the relative proportions 
of marketing costs to gross production suggest that complete uniformity in method 
has not yet been attained. 


GROSS AND LOCAL VALUE OF PRODUCTION ; FISHING AND WHALING, 1953-54. 











{ £7600.) 
os ae dd Brass : bis 
| wrote rode 
oduction : ine ducti 
State. _ Valued at MaTeene Valued at. 
; Principal 5 Place of 
; Markets. Production 
aan : | 
New South Wales eit 3,179 537 2,642 
Victoria “ee | 986 152 834 
Queensland .. oes 3 a tes ih 1,221 270 951 
South Australia det HG on fot 1,143 128 E,0T5 
Western Australia eet 1,904 37 1,867 
Tasmania ee | 432 ee 432 
i 
H 
i 
Total 3 | 8,865 1,124 7,741 





(ii) Local Values, 1934-35 to 1938-39 (Average) and 1949~50 to 1953-54. In the 
following table the local value of fisheries production and the local value per head of 
population are shown by States for the average of years 1934-35 to 1938-39 and for each 
of the years 1949-50 to 1953-54. Local value is gross value Jess marketing costs and 
is the value at the place of production. Because the value of materials used in the 
course of production is not available for all States it is not possible to show a comparison 
of net values, 


LOCAL VALUE OF FISHING AND WHALING PRODUCTION. 











Year. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Total. 
LocaL VALuE. 
{£000.) 

Average, <7 | 

1934-35 to a 

1938-39 .. 588 ; 159 292 182 229 80 1,530 
1949-50... 1,449 615 760 287 697 426 45234 
1950-51... 1,730 | 700 812 404 812 4Il 4,869 
Ig5I-52... 1,821 | 706 835 | 701 1,225 441 5.729 
1952-53... 2,233 ! 753 844 | 851 1,610 606 6,897 
1953-54 +: 2,642 | 834 951 1,015 1,867 432 7741 

Locat VaLuE PER HEAD oF PorunaTion. 
(s. d.) 

Average, _ | 

1934-35 to 

1938-39 .. 45 I 9 5 11 6 3 10 0 6 II 4 6 
1949-50... 9 2 5 8 12 Il 8 3 25 7 31 0 10 7 
Ig50~5I_.. Io 8 6 3 135 Ir 2 28 6 29 0 II 9 
1951-52... Io 11 6 1 135 18 11 4t 6 30 1 13 6 
1952-53 -. | 13 3 6 4 13 3 22 3 52 8 40 1 15 II 
1953-54 -- 15 6 6 I0 14 7 25 10 59 2 } -27 II 17 6 








4. Fish Preserving.—The attempt to establish the fish preserving industry at the 
commencement of this century met with little success although a bounty was paid to 
encourage production. The industry, however, continued to operate, but there was 
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so marked development until about 1945-46 when the production of canned fish amounted 
to 1,700,000 Ib. After that year production increased considerably and reached a 
peak af 10,900,000 lb. in 1948-49, but by 1950~51 it had declined to 7,300,000 lb. It 
increased again to 7,700,000 Ib. in 1952-53, but declined again to 6,600,000 Ib. in 1953-54. 

In addition to the canning of fish, other fish products are produced. In 1953-54 
these includcd 286,000 Ib. of smoked fish, 1,128,000 Ib. of fish paste and a considerable 
quantity of frozen crayfish tails for export. 

In 1939 New South Wales and Tasmania were the only States canning fish, but 
the industry has since been extended to Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. 
Details of production are given in the following table for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 
to 1953-54. 

PRODUCTION OF CANNED FISH (a): AUSTRALIA. 


1 


! J 
Particulars. 1938-39. i 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. 1953-54. 
Number of factories ' ~ } 
operating ’ 3 15 18 17 13 IL 


Quantity penuees Ib. 603,302] 7,442,521| 7,279,033] 7,294,622] 7,705,081| 6,604,587 
Value | 13,700, 676,812, 723,689! 965,t00| 1,020,307] 838,179 


(a) Including the canning of fish loaf and crustaceans. 





The varieties canned in the several States differ according to the species caught, 
but separate details for each variety are not available. In New South Wales, Australian 
salmon and tuna are the principal varieties. Barracouta is of major importance in Vic- 
toria and Tasmania; and Australian salmon predominates in South Australia and 
Western Australia ; herrings are also important in the latter State. 


5 State Revenue from Fisheries—The revenue from fisheries during the year 
1953-54 was £66,420, compared with £63,552 in 1952-53 and £34,273 in 1938-39. Of 
the total of £66,420 in 1953-54, New South Wales collected £31,779, Victoria £3,980, 
Queensland £13,181, South Australia £4,397, Western Australia (year ended December, 
1953) £7,734, Tasmania £5,204 and Northern Territory £145. 


§ 6. Oversea Trade in Fishery Products. 


Norr.—Values of Australiun oversea trade shown in this section are expressed in 
tA. f.0.b., port of shipment. 


1. Imports of Fish.—The equivalent, in the round, of imported fish consumed in 
Australia in 1953-54 was 33 per cent. of the total consumption. Particulars of the 
imports of fish are shown below for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54 in comparison with 
1938-39. 

FISH (INCLUDING SHELL FISH): IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA. 
(Cwt.) 


Classification. 1952-53. | 1953-54. 





1938-39. | 1949-50, | 1950-51. 1951-52. 
Saree peeeereees ae a 
| 
595152 | 103,926 Es 150,972 | 86,397 | 140,787 
1,908 | 1,959: 1,766 583 | 1,359 
! i 


Fresh or preserved by cold 
process o 84,028 
| 
| 
i 








Potted or concentrated 9,435 
Preserved in Tins— 


i 
i 
; 











Fish— 1 
Herrings 38,917 | 81,569 | 95,227 ; 88,149 | 20,030 | 61,277 
Pilchards .. | (a) 735 930 | 4,041 | 462 845 
Salmon , 166,695 | 14,848 | 14,923 | 20,387 | 24,855 | 27,339 
Sardines (including Sild) 29,372 | 50,253 | 80,645 | 70,334 3,380 | 40,850 
Other 14306 | 5,974 | 4,535 | 155455} 916 | 3,459 

Shell Fish— ; 
Crustaceans 6 | 2,386 ; 6,194 | 3,308 | 2,150 4,141 
Ovsters th I ae 59 121 198 ! 115 272 
Other aj] § 201 74 2251 113 137 
Smoked or Dried (not ealted) 8, a 70,524 | 64,099 | 56,235 , 55,929 | 50,291 
Other (including salted) .. | 7,987 | 8,577 | 8,655 | 11 1911 | 6,878 | 11,206 


“@) Not recorded separately. 
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The value of fish and fish products imported during 1953-54 amounted to £4,104,000, 
compared with £1,470,854 in 1938-39. 


Canned fish (total imports of which in 1953-54 were valued at £2,442,768) constituted 
the largest proportion of the imports; salmon from the U.S.S.R. and Japan, 
herrings from the United Kingdom and Norway, pilchards from the Union of South 
Africa and sardines from Norway were the chief varieties imported. A considerable 
proportion of the fresh fish imported in 1953-54 came from the United Kingdom, the 
Union of South Africa and New Zealand, and the potted fish came chiefly from the 
United Kingdom; the bulk of the remainder came from South Africa, the United 
Kingdom and New Zealand. 


2. Exports of Fish.—During 1953-54 the exports of fish of Australian origin were 
as follows :—Fresh or frozen crustaceans, 38,625 cwt., £1.553,667; other fish, fresh or 
preserved by cold process, 395 cwt.. £4,284; oysters in shell, 261 cwt., £5,365; potted 
or concentrated, 67 cwt., £2,101; fish preserved in tins, 5,771 cwt., £137,432; shell fish 
in tins, 541 ewt., £22,238 ; smoked or dried, 91 cwt., £1,316, and other fish, 74 cwt., £1,304. 


3. Exports of Pearl and other Shell.—The exports of pearl, trochus and other shell 
of Australian origin are shown hereunder for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. 


PEARL, TROCHUS AND OTHER SHELL: EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 














Article. 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. ] 1951~52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

Pearl-shell ie ewt. | 52,532 | 33,840 | 22,877) 14,473 | 24,714 | 23,020 
£ |244,266 | 624,517 | 485,685 | 370,096 | 694,029 | 653,797 

Trochus-shell ar ewt. | 9,108 | 10,765 | 27,460 2,815 | 34,751 | 47,415 
£ | 34,166 | 49,170 | 231,580 | 515,067 | 247,483 | 591,511 

Other shell oe ewt. 4 1,239 621 2,531 55732 5,853 


£ 151 | 16,225! 6,517 | 35,933 | 58,713 | 69,283 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MINERAL INDUSTRY. 


§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


1. Place of Mining in Australian Development.—The discovery of gold in payable 
quantities first attracted population to Australia in large numbers and was thus a 
significant factor in its early development. In more recent times the rapid growth of 
Australia’s secondary industries has been associated with considerable expansion in 
mining for silver-lead-zinc, copper and iron ores, and coal. However, the value of 
mineral production has lagged behind that recorded for Australia’s large rural industries 
and in 1953 represented only about 10 per cent. of the net value of production of all 
primary industries. 


2. Extent of Mineral Wealth—The extent of the mineral wealth of Australia, as in 
any country, is not determined fully at any point in time. Regional and detailed 
investigations are being carried out by the Commonwealth Bureau of Mineral Resources, 
Geology and Geophysics, by the Geological Surveys of the State Governments and by the 
exploration departments of mining companies but large areas of the country still await 
geological survey. Important prospects of copper, iron, lead and zinc, oil, uranium ore, 
bauxite (aluminium ore) and some other minerals have been recorded recently and are 
being investigated in detail. 


3. Standardization of Mineral Statistics—At the 1945 Conference of Australian 
Statisticians, consideration was given to the defective nature of Australian mineral 
production statistics arising from the widely differing methods adopted by individual 
States in collecting, compiling and publishing the data. Further attention was given 
to the problem by a conference in 1948 of officers of the Bureau of Mineral Resources, 
Geology and Geophysics, State Mines Departments and State and Commonwealth 
Statistical Bureaux. Following work subsequently undertaken by the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources, the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics and other 
authorities concerned, a specific plan for standardization of Australian mineral production 
statistics was adopted in 1950. In accordance with the plan, numerous improvements 
have been introduced and with the introduction of annual Australia-wide industrial 
censuses for mining and quarrying in 1952, Australian mineral statistics are now considered 
to be adequate for present needs. It should be noted that the statistics included in this 
chapter omit particulars relating to uranium-bearing minerals. 
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The fundamental provision of the plan for standardization of Australian mineral 
statistics is that quantities and values of individual minerals produced should be reported 
in terms of the products in the form in which they are despatched from the locality of 
each mine. This involves the inclusion in the mining industry of ore-dressing and 
elementary smelting of metallic minerals (e.g., in the case of gold) and miscellaneous 
treatment +f non-metallic minerals, where these operations are carried out in an associated 
plant at or near the mine. For example, in the case of a metal mine, the output is 
recorded as ore when no treatment is undertaken at the mine or as a concentrate where 
ore-dressing operations are carried out in associated works in the locality of the mine. In 
addition to the basic quantity data, the plan provides for the reporting of contents of 
metallic minerals and of contents or average grade of selected non-metallic minerals. 
Wherever practicable, contents (based on assay) of metallic minerals are shown for each 


metal which is a “ pay metal” or a “ refiners’ prize’ when present in the particular 
mineral. 


For the purpose of compiling and publishing data relating to employment, value 
of output, value of production, etc., a detailed statistical classification for the 
mining industry has been used in Australia from 1950. For the purpose of this 
classification, the ‘‘ Mining Industry ” includes all mining and quarrying and the recovery 
of minerals from ore dumps, tailings, etc. As mentioned above, ore dressing and 
miscellaneous treatment of non-metallic minerals (where these are carried out in an 
associated plant at or near the mine) are included in the Mining Industry. However, 
establishments primarily engaged in smelting and/or refining (including the smelting and 
refining sections of the large plants operated at Mt. Morgan and Mt. Isa in Queensland 
and at Mt. Lyell in Tasmania) are omitted and classified to the Manufacturing Industry. 
The classification divides the industry into four major groups, namely, Metal Mining, 
Fuel Mining, Non-metal (excluding Fuel) Mining and Construction Material Quarrying. 


The adoption of revised methods of compiling and presenting mineral statistics in 
1950 caused a break in contiruity of the data published for earlier years, and the intro- 
duction of industrial censuses of the mining and quarrying industry in all States in 1952 
has caused a further break in continuity of data, particularly those relating to values. 


4. Quantity and Value of Minerals Produced, 1954.—(i) Quantities. In the following 


table particulars of the quantities of principal minerals produced are shown for each 
State and the Northern Territory for 1954. 


In the main, the data consist of official statistics of Mines Departments furnished 
to this Bureau by the Statisticians of the several States and by the Northern Territory 
Mines Branch. These statistics have been supplemented, as necessary, by data obtained 
from the Australian Mines and Metals Association (Inc.), the Bureau of Mineral Resources, 
Geology and Geophysics and several other sources. The particulars shown have been 
compiled as far as practicable on the standardized basis outlined in para. 3 above. 


This has involved some re-arrangement of official statistics published by Mines 
Departments for some States. 


In these tables individual minerals are arranged in four groups, Metallic Minerals, 
Fuel Minerals, Non-metallic (excluding Fuel) Minerals and Construction Materials, to 
correspond with the major groups of the statistical classification of the mining industry. 


The particulars shown in the group “Construction Materials” cover, broadly, data 
similar to those previously included under the heading of “ Quarries ”. 
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QUANTITIES OF PRINCIPAL MINERALS PRODUCED, 1954. 

























































Mineral. Tnit. | NS.W,. | Vic. { Q’lind. |S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | NUT. 3 Aust 
METALLIC MIENERALS. 
Antimony Ore and Con- 1 i] Hi 4 A 

centrate .. era ton (a) 156 5 16' Bs t 3° es | . 222 
BeryHium Ore Be tb. 20,832 16,128" | 296,016 | 1 332,976 
Copper Ore, Concentrate ‘ { | | | i 

an recipi! ee 5) 2,144 144; 1 02. 2,303) 104,2 
Ul Ue Goncaateta: A | 44594, 3 pa 5303 94,269 

etc. or Je 3 15} fee sé , ' ed { 102 
Gold —Other Forms(d) oz. 23; ree (¢e) (©) (ce) (c) (ce) (c) (ce) 
fron Ore ‘ “ooo tons a% me : 2,867 6521 oe Me 3,519 
Lead Ore, Concentrate ton 319,184 wd 121,604) 55 2 7167) 11,618 3) 454,631 
Manganese Ore OF (a) 1,616 a 138 oy 2 43 eee x 28,202 

Pyritic Ore and Concen- | 

trate - 3 yi 10,736 de 85,750 56, 150! $4,142 ar 206,778 
Rutile Concentrate |! es 22,734 we 21,925 a aa ie 44,659 
Tantalite-Columbite : | \ | | } 

Concentrate ie rr 1 a | - . 116,719). 1,044 117,767 
Tin Concentrate é ‘5 (a) 377 36; 1,035 ae 121 1,474 2 2,975 
Tungsten Concentrates — ‘ 

Scheelite Concentrate (a) 9 ee (d) 1,318 x3 1,331 

Wolfram Concentrate 6 (a) 3 dos 58 581 80 722 
Zine Ore and Concen- 

trate at + 390,741 ie 8,339 54,064 xe 83, 
Zircon Concentrate || + 27.489 me eth a he ee 

Fur. MrNerats 
Goal, Black— 

Semi-Anthracite .. |'ooo tons ae | a 73 ea ai ne 14 

Bituminous as ee 15,066) 141 2,378 By 263 te 17,848 

Sub-Bituminous.. a Ly Ae 310 495 Y, ,019 1,842 

Total in 15,083) T4I 2,761 495 Lorg} 264 19,763 
Coal, Brown (including i 
~ Lignite) ne se aes 9,331 9,331 
Non-METALLIC (ExoLUpINa FUEL) MImNeErats. 
Asbestos je ee ton 616 ea a os ie 4,713 

one sh : a 2,000 os a8 3,828 1,044 a = 6,872 

Brick Clay and Shale |'ooo tons 1,604{(e) 845 278 303\(e) 420/{c) 69 oa 3,519 

Other : ” 468(f) s15(f)  r0(f) orf) 24i(f) 8). US) 736 
Cupreous Ore ‘and Con- | 

centrate—For  Fer- 

tilizer sks ton oe “a | ae ws 4,748 Zs 18 4,766 
Distomite .. = +s 3,708 905 676 es 150 wee bs 55439 
Dolomite .. * 3,855 ay 2,680} 118,612 Soi 2,847 te 127,994 
Felspar (includisg Cor- 

nish Stone) . ” 9,538 3,620 3.226 a rea 16,384 
Glaucoiite .. a ” : se | +: 1,776 - 1,776 
Gypsum : Bas ” 128,790] 75,012! 194,772) 43,142). +: 439,716 
Limestane(g) .. [oootons| 1,544 695 74 gsol 196, (d) 35459 
Magnesite .. ar ton 2,825 a | . 235 92 oe 43,152 
Mica—Muscovite oe Ib. 15,680 ae ae ane ne in 149,803} 165,483 
Salt ton iu {h) (h) 303,893; (kh) os a 380,000 
ae (Glass, Chemtcal, | H | 

te.) Se 102,044 a | es } 17,942; 7.803 6,169). 133,958 
Tale (including Steatite) ae. 027 ote 9.088 2,920 -- “: 12,940 
Construction MatTeriats.(f} 

Fe a I nr eer ia eZ a SLE nee SC Se 
Sand « [ ‘000 tons 14444 812 ({c) 1,146 (i) 38 f 3,440 
River Gravel ‘and Gravel ; 

Boulders .. ar a 1,288 97, (ec) 676 (i) 225 2,286 
Dimension Stone(j) .. | |. 95 19 6 53() 138 UT Gy () 398 
Crushed and Broken {i 

Stone es “x 1,739) 2,687 648. 3.114 (1) 512 8,700 
Other (ecomposed { i | 

(a) =a THIN ans the mine (ar aes as distinct from: production. (6) Bullin, allavial, retorted gold, 
etc. (ec) Not avallahle. (d) Teca thon helf the unit of qnantitv shown. (e) Estimated. 
(f) Incomplete. (g) Exelides quantities used directly as a building or road material. (>) Not available 

‘or publication; include fn total for Australia. {i) Year 1954-55. (jy) Includes some quantities 


of stone dressed at the quarries. 


(ii) Principal Contents of Metallic Minerals. The following table provides a summary 
of the principal contents of metallic minerals produced in 1954. Further particulars, 
including data for earlier years, are shown in the several sections dealing with individual 
minerals later in this chapter. 
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PRINCIPAL CONTENTS OF METALLIC MINERALS PRODUCED, 





Content of Metalic 


Q’land. ls. Aust. Ww. Aust ! 





Minerals Produced, : Unit. N.S.W. Vic. Tas. = N.T. s Aust 
‘ 

Antimony es ton 697! 3 ors 33 . ! 
Cadmium... os 4 826' Ve ad rr | 
Cobalt : je 09 een eee ' 5 ned 
Cop sted a ‘ 3.182 27,207| (a) | eet 9.480 588] 40,857 
Gol ee ; i fine oz. 31,374; 52. 665+ 97,951 54, 861,992! 19,368 st 338/3,117,742 
Tron 2 .. '’000 tons’ ae | ae ee | 1,863 411, Pe 2,274 
Lead bars ye | ton | 230,392; 43,424 14 1,497 13,533 2} 284,862 
Silver ee *000 t | A | 

} fine oz. 8.680} 3 3.584 ay 238) 1,321 (a) 13,827 
Sulphur(c) .. wi | ton . 127,648) an 53,368 { 24458) 44,249 , 249,723 
Tio ae ae 3 272! 26](b) 730 80 947 20 2,075 
Zungstenté) io hel 8 - |B) 38 | 3 1,272 51 1,372 
Zine He 202.646 10.615 1 744 30,324 252,659 





(a) Less than half ‘the unit of quantity shown. 
{d) In terms of WOs. 


zinc concentrate. 


(iii) Values. 


products) produced in 1954 are shown in the following table. 

















{b) Estimated. 


(c) Sulphur content of 


Particulars of the estimated values of minerals (mine and quarry 


The values represent 
the estimated selling value at the mine or quarry of minerals produced during the year. 








































































































VALUE OF MINERALS PRODUCED, 1954. 
( £7000.) 
Mineral, iN S.W. Vic. Q'land. |s. Aust.) W.Aust.| Tas. , N.T. Aust. 
! i s 
MeEtTaLLic MINERALS, 
a — 4-- - 
Copper Ore, Concentrate 

and Precipitate bis 118 (a) (b) (a) 114 9.912 
Gold Ore, Concentrate, etc. 2 I ae a8 ae as st 3 
Gold—Other Forms 316) 856 277 1] 13.385] (0) 839) 15.674 
Iron Ore dee te es ae ‘ (a) (a) am as 3,923 
Lead-Silver and Lead- 

Silver-Zine Ores 20) he 2 20) en ae (2) 42 
Lead Concentrate 22,216 4.700 43, 559 Se 27.518 
Manganese Ore 17 (a) (a) i 512 
Pyritic Ore and Concen- 

trate : (a) 245 (a) 153 _ 897 
Rutile Concentrate 779 : 818 ee os : 1,597 
Tin Concentrate Se 211 23 348 61 749 34) 1,606 
Tungsten Concentrates .. 7 41 {a) (a) 53 2.347 
Zinc Concentrate 4,273 571 + 1,687 . 6,532 
Zircon Concentrate é 200 12. tee a 324 
Other Metallic Minerals . 79 7 8 150 7 2 253 

Total, Metallic : 
Minerals 2% 28,295; 887 14.304 3:300 15,223 8,108 1,022, 91,339 
FuEL MINERALS. 
Coal, Black 42,762! B86, 6,474 650/ 3,589) 523, 54,884 
Coal, Brown ‘ Ae 3,945 oo | a : ae | 3,945 
Total, Fuel Minerals 42,762 4,831 6.474 650) 3,589! 523 58,829 
Non-METALLIO (ExcLUDING FUEL) MINERALS. 

Total, Non-metallic (ex- | | | | | | 

cluding Fuel) Minerals. . 2,129) 1,063 518 1.949 1,078 208 123 7,068 
ConsTRUCTION MaTERIALS. (c) 

Total, Construction Ma- j j | | | j | 

terials ‘ 5,016! 3,299. 307 2,6541(@) 8511 116 (€)12,346 
Toran. 
Total, All Minerals ; ' Gas 
and Construction | | 

Materials 78,2021 10,080 71,603) 8,553! 20,741 8,955 1,1451€ 140,382 
(a) Not available for publication. (6) Less than £500. (ec) Incomplete. (d) Year 


ended 30th June, 1955. 


{e) Includes Australian Capital Territory, £103,000. 
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5. Mine Production of Principal Metals and Production of Coal and Sulphur, 1939 and 
1950 to 1954.—Particulars of the mine production of principal metals (i.e., metallic 
contents of minerals produced) and production of coal and sulphur in the years 1939 
and 1950 to 1954 are shown in the following table. 


MINE PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL METALS AND PRODUCTION OF COAL 
AND SULPHUR. 

















Particulars, » Unit. © 1939. | 1950. 195I. | 1952. 1953. 1954. 
Metallic Content of Minerals ' : | > 
Produced(a)— | } ' 
Copper ; ton , 20,560) 17,481 17,926 18,578 36,555° 40,857 
Gold fine oz. , 1.645,697} 869,537] 895,551| 980,435' 1,075,181) 1,117,742 
Lead ton 280,c03) 225,367] 212,013) 228,196! 269,344, 284,862 
Tron(d) ” 1,548,031) 1,417,608) 1,605,400, 1,883,087, 2,131,865, 2,274,330 
Silver ‘ooo fine | 
oz. 15,320) 10,084! 10,244, 11,278 12,539 13,827 
Tin .. ye ton 3,067) 1,854 1,559) 1,611 1,553: 2,075 
Zinc Se va, 7 } 214,823} 197,783] 189,227] 196,450, 239,324 252,659 
Production of— H ! 
Coal—Black .. .. | ooo tons 13,535 16,543) 17,608 19,404! 18,411) 19,761 
Brown .. o. ” 3,651 7:327| 7,836] 8,104 8,257; 9,330 
Sulphur(c) .. ie ton 151,008l 179,843| 183,126 217,242! 225.197] 254.403 








(a) Mine production of metals. (5) Estimated. (ce) Total sulphur content of zinc concentrate 
and pyrite produced and of spent oxide roasted. 


6. Value of Output and Value of Production for Mining and Quarrying.—(i) Individual 
Industries, 1953. The following two tables show particulars of the value of output and 
value of production of individual mining and quarrying industries and for all mining and 
quarrying for the year 1953. The data were obtained from industrial censuses of the 
mining and quarrying industry which were made on a substantially uniform basis in 
all States and Territories for the year 1953. 


MINING AND QUARRYING : VALUE OF OUTPUT(a), 1953. 





(£7000.) 
Industry. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust./ Tas. N.T. | Aust. 
Metal Mining— 
Gold Mining be 225 1,033! 27t 7| 13,375 Eng 820; 15,738 
Silver-Lead-Zine Mining 22,817 ee (bd) {b) 310 3903 ie 31,672 
Copper-Gold Mining .. 21 oF (8) (ce) 3] (b) 18 4,384 
Tin Mining .. “3 303 oe 21 6 68 1.258 15 1,855 
Other Metal Mining .. 1,322 6 1,027} (d) 1,401 266 9,170 


Total, Metal Mining 24,684 1,039} 10.563} 2,989] 15.157, 7,264! 1,119' 62,819 














Fuel Mining— 
Black Coal Mining... 41,63¢ 946 5,861 461 3,073} 52,424 
Brown Coa] Mining ee 3,628) oe me .. 3,628 
Total, Fuel Mining 41,63" 4.574 5,861 461 3,073 53, t__ 56,052 
Non-metal (excluding Fuel) | | 
Mioing— ‘ 
Clays a a 7O4 270,, 80] 242 209 ' : 1,557 
Gypsum 3 id 79 28 a 136 19 262 
Limestone(d) a 77> 456} (2) 487] (b) aa 2,463 
Salt a we aa (e) (f) 478] (e) joo (9) 478 
Other Non-metal (ex- 
cluding Fuel) Mining 345} i) 226} (b) | (6) | 102] 1,474 


Total, Non-metal 
{excluding Fuel) 
Mining ++ |___ 1,906,(9) 761 
Total, All Mining . . 68,2241(7) 6.374, 
Construction Matertfa) 
Quarrying on 

Total, All Mining | | : 
and Quarrying. . 72,346,(9) 9.329 (9) 17,284 6,203.7 20,011] 8,037, 1221 9)134,542 

1 ‘ t 4 i 








645|__1569|(0) 1.052] __r99|_02:(9) 6,234 
17,069; 5:019,(g)19,282| 7.916! 1,221 7 125,105 
ee ee 











grata) 2.955(9) 215 1,184|(¢) 729 121 id ag 9,437 














(a) Selling value at point of sale of mine or quarry products, less transport costs from mine or quarry 
to point of sale, i.c., valne of output at mire or quarry. (6) Not available for publication. (c) Less 
than £500. (a) Exelndes quarries primarily engaged in obtaining construction materia}. {e) Not 
avail.sble. (f) Not available for publication; included with ‘ Other Non-metal Mining’. 
(7) Incomplete. (4) Year ended 3joth June. 1953. (i) Year ended joth June, 1954. 
(j) [nchides £111,000 for the Australian Capital Territory. 
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MINING AND QUARRYING: VALUE OF PRODUCTION(a), 1953. 
(£7000.) 
















































4+ 1 
| 
Industry. | N.S.W. = Vie. =} Q’land. | S. Aust.] W. Aust... Tas. | N.T. Aust 
Se zt | . i. | 
inin: s 142 6771 200) b §,8 “3 { 74 I fs 
aK Mining | 16,836 4 { ) eal 1,659) 8 se 
aeeker Gomes Mining | 231 : 3 (c) 16 2,878 
‘in wie at 2 ae I 1,08; 12 1.555 
Other Metal 3 Mining <. t ol 4 das, (c) : E 7832 
Total, Metal Mining 18,284' 681 10.321! (e) 46,234 
ei ioek Coal Mint | 6 hi 
slack Coa nin oO 0 2.501 ¢ 2, 
Brown Coal Mining a aa [ 3.266 : s t ) ee 973 
Total, Fuel Mining |~ 34,067] 4,056 2.5011 (e) 46,239 
Non-metal (excluding Fuel) = | 
Mining— ‘ 
Clays is -. fd) a4 255 208; 47 (e) x,420 
Gypsum a 57 201 4 wid 183 
Eamestonet}:: eae 541) 255) (ce) (c) 1,826 
Salt - | @) (9) te) 438 
Other Non-metal (ex: | 1 
cluding Fuel) Mining | 267 7 (ec) (e) 98 
Total, Non-metal H 
(excluding Enel) 
Mining : 1,569/(e) 537, 481 1.325](f) 702" 147 98i(e) 4,856 
Total, All Mining . 53,920\(e) 5,274} 12.743 4-400}(F)13-523| 6,286 1,117 74(€) 97,331 
Construction Material e \ oF 
Quarrying is aes 2,003, (e) 163} = =—_583](i)__ 475! 106 (9) _ 7.544 
Total, All Mining | 
and Quarrying .. 58.042, (e) namie) 12 Baa 5,051](e) 53,998 see 1,11 AejF104,875 
j : 








(a) Value of output at mine, less cost of power, fuel. light and other materials and stores used ; 


depreciation and maintenance costs have not been deducted. (b) Less than £500. (c) Not 
available for publication. (d) Cost of power, fuel, light and other materials have not been deducted. 
(e) Incomplete. (f) Excludes quarries primarily engaged in obtaining constructiun material. 
(g) Not available. (A) Year ended 30th June. 1953. (i) Year ended 30th June, 1954. 


(j) Includes £92,000 for the Australian Capital Territory. 


(ii) States, 1939 and 1949 fo 1953. Values for individual minerals produced based 
on estimated selling value at the mine or quarry are shown for the year 1954 in para. 
4 (iii) above. Australian State and Commonwealth Statisticians have for many years used 
values for mine and refinery products as recorded by Mines Departments and other 
relevant data (including censuses of the industry in some States) to estimate value of 
output and value of production for the mining and quarrying industry ag a whole. The 
following table shows estimates on this basis for the years 1939 and 1949 to 1951 together 
with the values ascertained from the Australia-wide mineral industry censuses of 1952 and 
1953. The estimates for 1951 and the earlier years shown are approximate, and as value 
added in ore-dressing and similar treatment plants situated at or near the mine was 
excluded in some cases, they are not strictly comparable with the 1952 and 1953 valuations 
which consistently include the value of such mine treatment. The Northern Territory 
is omitted for years prior to 1952 and the Australian Capital Territory for years prior to 


1953- 
MINING AND QUARRYING: VALUE OF OUTPUT AND VALUE OF 























PRODUCTION. 
( £7000.) 
Year. | ss. | Vie. Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. ACT. | aust. 
VALUE OF OuTPUT.(a) 
1939 -. | 12,914 | 2.709] 3.458] 3,048) 12.496] 2,145 1 (0) (0) | 37,430 
1949 «| 35.295 4.215 7,096 3,118 9-799 4.629 _ (0) (b) 64,152 
1950 «. | 46,102 5.274 | 10,829 4.428 | 12,037 7,049 {d) (b) .] 85,719 
1951 +» | 67,877 6,949 | 10.922 4-938 | 13.474 | 10.552 (6) (2) 114.712 
1952 ++ | 77:097 8.535 1704 9} 6,047 | 17,704 8.750 1,282 (0) 136,844 
1953 ot 72.246 9.370 | 17 F784 6.203 1 20.011 £.037 + 1,221 uit 1 134,542 





For footnotes see next page. 
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MINING AND QUARRYING: VALUE OF OUTPUT AND VALUE OF 














PRODUCTION—continued. 
{£’000.) 
Year, | NS.W.| Vie. | Q'land. S. Aust. W.aust, Tas. . 8.7. | ace. | Aust. 
i fi. : 1 ‘ = is se Puan: 
: VALUE OF PRODUCTION.(c) 
1939... "10,927, 2,411, 2,658 3.444 —«9,208(d) 2,145 (d) (b) 30,583 
' i ' 
1949 .. ae 30,191 2,263 5,606 2,941 — 6,697.(d) 4.629 (0) (b) $2,327 
1950 .. ie 39,634) 2,969, 8,559 4,188) 8,751'(d) 7,049 — {b) ‘B 71,150 
1951 .. ++ | 59:385) 4,209, 8,632, 4,646, 9,775:(d)10.552  (b) {5 97,199 
1952 .. ae 63,166 6,632{ 13,860 55153, 12,41€ 75325 1,125 (b) 109,671 
1953... se 1 $8,042! 7,277: 12,906 5,051’ 13,998. 6,392, t,tr7l ga! 104,875 
{a) Selling value of mine and quarry products at the mine or quarry. {b) Not available. 
(c) Value of output less cost of power, fuel, light and other materials and stores used ; depreciation and 
maintenance costs have not been deducted. (d) Value of output; value of production not available. 


7. Industrial Census of the Mining and Quarrying {ndustry, 1953.—Industrial 
censuses of the mining and quarrying industry (covering employment, salaries and 
wages paid, fixed assets, value of output, costs of materials used, etc.) have been taken 
in some Australian States for many years, but on different bases. In 1952 and 1953 
censuses were taken in all States and Territories on a substantially uniform basis, thus 
providing important Australian statistics on mining and quarrying operations which 
were not previously available. A summary of the statistics collected in 1953 is shown 
in the following table. 


MINING AND QUARRYING : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, AUSTRALIA, 1953. 





| "Non | | Total 
tal | con: 1 all 
1 me . 
' Total struction | 
‘ : Metal | Fuel, (exclud- moe Mining 
Particulars. Unit. | Mining. | Mining. ‘ing Fuel)! Al ' Haterial' “and 
: Bining. | ~ ep ing.(b) » Quarry. 
' H (a) se RES 1 ing. 
ere ore Bak ate ee 
Mines and Quarries St No. ' 1,099! 285 703. 2,087 679! 2.766 
Persons Employed(e) ee + i 21,594! 28,204 2.946; 52744, 3.803: £6,547 
Salaries and Wages Paidde! £’000 |! 22,282 25,654 1,684, 49.020 2,007 51,27 
Value of Output(f) fe a : 62,819, 56.052 6,234; 125.105 Y.437' 134-542 
Total Fuel, Materials, ete., ' ‘ 
Used (9) 8 ie & 16.585 9.813 1,376 27,774 1,593: 29,667 
Value of Production(h)  .. na 46,234 16.239 4.858 97.331 7,544. 104.875 


Value of Fixed Assets (d)(i) , Se | 42587, 35,352 4.418) 52,357 2a7h 855733 
as : 





(a) Incomplete for some non-metal (excluding fuel) mining industries outside the normal adminis- 
trative control of State Mine Departments (e.g., clays and salt). (6) Incomplete in some States. 
{c) Average number employed (including working proprictors) durirg whole year. {d) Exelndes 
mines and quarries employing less than four persons (less than five persons in Western Australia). 
(e) Excludes drawings by working proprietors ; the amounts are net after deducting value of explusives 
sold to own employees. (f} Value at mine or quariy. (g) Tncludes value of explosives sold 
to own employee?. (h) Value of output less cost of power, fcl. light and other materials and stores 
used ; depreciation and maintenance eo+t+ have not been deducted. (7) Depreciatedt value (i.e., 
book vale less any depreciation rexerves) at end of year. 


In the next table statistics of numbers of mines and quarries, persons employed, 
value of output and value of production are shown for each State. the Northern Territory 


and the Australian Capital Territory for the vear 1953. 
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MINING AND QUARRYING : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 1953. 


Total Fuel,| Value of | Value of 





Salaries 











Mines Persons ce! Value of terials hap ae ae 
State or Territory. ss pineloyed and. a\ee a | uri: Paley ain: het 
ee (xe) te (fy | (Ng) 
ae ae | 
No. | No. | £000. ) £000. | £000. | £000. | £7000. 
New South Wales. . 907°] 29,798 | 28 898 | 72,346 | 14,304 | 58,042 | 38,947 
Victoria. . 3 259 4,856 4,108 | 9,329 2,052 | 7,277 | 11,966 
Queensland a 685 7,648 6,245 | 17,284 45378 | 12,906 | 10,698 
South Australia .. 523 2,065 1,422 6,203 1,152 5,051 5,199 
Western Australia 270 | 8,722 7,840 | 20,011 6,013 | 13,998 | 14,739 
Tasmania 72 2,084 2,850 8,037 1,645 6,392 3,088 
Northern Territory 47 472 228 1,221 104 1,117 1,058 
Australian Capital ! 
Territory ved 3 42 36 II 19 92 38, 
Australia .. | 2,766 | 56,547 | 51,627 [134,542 | 29,067 | 104,875 | 85,733 











(a) Average number employed (incltding working proprietors) during whole year. (6) Excludes 
mines and quarries employing less than four persons (less than five persons in Western Australia). 
(ec) Excludes drawings by working proprietors ; the amounts are net after deducting value of explosives 
sold to own employees. (d) Value at. mine or quarry. (e) Includes value of explosives sold 
to own employees. (f) Value of output less cost of power. fuel and light and other materials and 
stores used; depreciation and maintenance costs have not been deducted. (9) Depreciated vane 
(i.e. book value less any depreciation reserves) at end of year. 


§ 2. Gold. 


1. Discovery in Various States—A detailed account of the discovery of yold 
in the various States appears under this section in Official Year Books Nos. 1 to 4. 


2. Mine Production.—The following table shows the recorded mine production 
of gold (i.e.,gold content of minerals produced) in the several States and in Australia 
as a whole during each of the ten decennial periods from 1851 to 1950, and in single years 
from 1951 to 1954. Owing to defective information in the earlier years it is likely that 
the recorded production falls considerably short of the actual tvtals. 


GOLD : MINE PRODUCTION.(a) 
(7000 fine oz.) 


























Period | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust! Tas. N.T, Aust 
nes eal ; =! cast Secs 
: r | ! 
1851-60 ! 2,715 | 27,973 ay: aa es 186 a 24,877 
1861-70 | 3,220 | 15,32 489 os a 3 we 19,039 
1871-80 2,019 9,554 2,527 136 os 165 | 9 14,430 
1881-90 ! rors] 6.689 | 3,259 | 58 42 357 168 11.887 
1891-1900 : 2,432 7,040 5,648 1 52 5,252 550 214 21,188 
1901-10 : 2,953] 7,095] 5,512 | 73 | 37-784 604 rrr | 33.432 
IQTI-20 | r.r45 3,067 2,263 | 55 10,671 202 23 17,426 
1921-30 | 204 593 434 | 10 | 4,557 43 2 5.843 
1931-40 on oe} 569 1,052 1,021 53 8,474 130 84 11,383 
1941-50 ie a 573 | 8or 749 13 | 6,682] 157 148 9.123 
1951 .. 49 66 79 (6) 648 15 39 896 
1952... 39 j 68 85 (6) 927 16 45 980 
1953 .. 26 | 64 g2 | (d) 823 17 53 | 1,075 
1054 .. KA ss 32 | 353 98 (8) 862 19 54 1.118 
Total, 1851-1954... | 16,290 i 735452 22,259 | 450 | 56.522 2,464 960 172,397 
(a) Gold content of minerais produced. (0) Less than 500 fine ounces. 


The amount of gold raised in Australia in any one year attained its maximum in 
1903, when Western Australia also reached its highest point. For the other States the 
years in which the greatest yields were obtained were as follows :—New South Wales, 
1852; Victoria, 1856; Queensland, 1900; South Australia, 1904: and Tasmania. 1899. 


Owing to the exhaustion of the more easily worked deposits and increased costs 
due to deep mining the production of gold in Australia declined from 3,837,979 fine oz. 
in 1903 to 427,160 fine oz. in 1929, the lowest output since its discovery. 


Gop. -  QgI 


Increased activity in prospecting due to prevailing economic conditions resulted 
in some improvement in 1930, but the marked development between that year and 1939 
was caused by the heavy depreciation of Australian currency in terms of gold. Following 
the outbreak of the 1939-45 War there was a sharp fall in gold production to 656,867 fine 
oz. in 1944 and 657,213 fine oz. in 1945, but with the release of man-power after the war 
there has been a slight upward trend in mine production of gold, which, in 1953, 
exceeded 1,¢00,070 fine oz. for the first time since1942. The devaluation of Australien 
currency in September, 1949 gave an impetus to gold production, but this was offset in 
the following years by increasing costs which brought about the closing of several sarge 
producers in New South Wales, Victoria and Western Australia. To enable the industry 
to meet the increase in costs, sales of gold on oversea premium markets at prices in excess 
of the official price were permitted from December, 1951. During 1952 and 1953, 
premium sales of gold brought an additional return to the industry amounting to about 
£1,800,000, but towards the end of 1953 the price of gold on oversea premium markets 
fell sharply and subsequent sales have been made at prices very little above the official 
price. This had an adverse effect on the financial position of the gold-mining industry 
and the Commonwealth Government passed the Gold-Mining Industry Assistance Act 
in 1954 to prevent any serious decline in gold-mining activity. Despite the difficulties 
referred to above, the production of gold in Australia has increased in each successive 
year since 1951, mainly owing to increased output in Western Australia, Northern 
Territory and Queensland. 


3. Refinery Production.—The quantities and values of the refinery production of 
new gold of Australian origin are shown in the following table for cach of the years 1945 
to 1954. The value of the refined new gold is based on the price fixed by the Common. 
wealth Bank, but allowance is made in the 1952, 1953 and 1954 figures for premiums on 
sales of gold overseas and for industrial purposes in Australia, 


GOLD: REFINERY PRODUCTION OF NEWLY WON GOLD OF AUSTRALIAN 








ORIGIN. 
Year Quantity. Value. K Year. Quantity. Value. 
oe sates ey eee (sere ee ay 
! ’ooo. £’000. | 7000. = £’000. 
| fine oz. | ' fine oz. | 
1945... awl 613 6,556 || 1950 .. 8 844 13,077 
1946 .. west 820 8.830 | 1951 .. eral 850 | 13,172 
1947... -- | 969 10,430 || 1952... ae 979 | 16,037 
1948 .. a 884 9,517 | 1953... ss 1,053 | 16,780 
1949 .. ae 879 10,670 |, 1954 .. a 1,063 | 16,521 





The unit value of refinery production of newly won gold of Australian origin rose 
to £12 2s. Iod. in 1949 as a result of the increase in the price to £15 9s. 10d. per fine oz. 
fixed by the Commonwealth Bank on 19th September, 1949, consequent upon alteration 
in the rate of exchange. In 1950 and 1951, the unit values were the Bank’s price of 
£15 gs. 10d. per fine oz., while in 1952, 1953 and 1954 allowance was made for premiums 
on gold sold for industrial purposes in Australia and on premium markets overseas, the 
average value for these years being £16 7s. 73d., £15 18s. 94d. and £15 Ios. 1od. per fine 
oz. respectively. From ist May, 1954 the official price of gold in Australia was 
raised to £15 128. 6d. per fine oz. The previous gold price was based on the price for 
which gold could be sold abroad in official markets less costs of movement; the new 
price reflects the “ parity ” value of Australian currency established by the International 
Monetary Agreement Act, 1947. Further information regarding the price of gold realized, 
including particulars of prices for newly won gold sold on oversea premium markets 
since December, 1951, is given in Chapter XIX.—Private Finance. 


4 Changes in Stocks of Gold held in Australia.—The following table shows particulars 
of production, imports and exports of gold and changes in stocks of gold held in Australia 
for each of the years 195C-5! to 1954-55. 
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CHANGES IN STOCKS OF GOLD HELD IN AUSTRALIA. 














(Fine 02.) 

Particulars. _ 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-35- 
Mine Production of Gold (a) or an 891.428 g08,813 | 1,037,885 | 1,117,420 | 1,080,190 
Imports of Gold (4)(c) .. ys ws 158,661 208,143 228,407 189,623 } 173,846 
Total .. aa ic «» | 1,050,089 | 1,116,956 | 1,266,292 } 1,301,048 | 1,254,036 
Exports of Gold (5) 19 416,652 | 1,250,162 863,464 864,423 

shen Content of Ores and Concentrates Ex- 
rted ne 10,662 14,503 23,204 19,848 12,116 
Net Industrial Absorption of Gold 8 40,425 33,838 37,816 53,543 451253 
Total .. os we ea 51,106 464,993 | 1,311,182 | 934,855 | 921,792 


Changes in Stocks of Gold held in Australia(d)|+ 998,983 | +651,963 — 44,890 | + 366,193 | + 332,244 





(a) Gold content of minerals produced in Australia. (5) Inclndes gold contained {n matte. 
(c) Excludes gold imports in some minor minerals. (d) Includes gold content of mineral producte 
awaiting refining; excludes gold specie. 


5 Production in Principal Countries—The quantities of gold produced in the 
principal producing countries in each of the years 1939 and 1949 to 1953 are shown in 
the table hereunder. 


GOLD : PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
(7600 fine oz.) 








Country. 1939. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 
Union of South Africa .. | £2,822 | 11,705 | 11,664 | 11,516] 11,819 | 11,941 
Canada .. ++ | 51004 |(@)4,124 |(a)4,441 |(a)4,303 |(2)4.472 |(a)4,061 
United States of America a 4,673 1,902 2,304 1,081 1,803 1,958 
Australia. . ne 1,646 889 870 896 980 1,075 
British West Arica) ar 843 682 695 703 695 733 
Rhodesia. . os 800 529 513 488 499 504 
Mexico... ae a 842 406 408 393 459 483 
Philippines Se ae 999 288 334 3904 469 481 
Colombia re ee 570 385 406 431 422 437 
Belgian Congo ae a 465 334 339 352 369 371 
(a) Includes Newfoundland. {b) Includes Gold Coast, Nigeria and Sierra Leone, 


6. Employment in Gold Mining.—Particulars of the numbers of persons employed 
in gold mining are shown in ¢ 13 (page 1021). 


7. Assistance to Gold-mining Industrv.—In 1939 a tax was imposed on gold 
produced in Australia or any Australian Territory but this tax was suspended in 1947. 
Further relief was given to the gold-mining industry in 1952 and 1953 by permitting 
sales of gold on oversea premium markets, but with the disappearance of high premium 
prices overseas in late 1953, many producers were faced with the prospect of closing 
down. To meet this situation, the Gold-Mining Industry Assistance Act was assented 
to on 18th November, 1954. The purpose of this Act was to assist the gold-mining 
industry by the payment of subsidy subject to certain conditions on the production and 
tales of gold during the two financial years 1954-55 and 1955-56. The subsidy payable 
to small producers whose annual output does not exceed 500 fine oz. of gold is a flat 
rate of £1 10s. od. per fine oz. For large producers the formula for determining the 
amount of subsidy payable is :-— 

Three-quarters of the excess of average cost of production per fine oz. over 
£13 108. od. 

The maximum. rate of subsidy which may be paid is £2 per fine oz. Where a 
producer receives an amount in excess of the official price of £15 128. 6d. per fine oz. a5 
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a result of gales on oversea premium markets or otherwise, the subsidy payable shall be 
reduced by the amount of the excess. The subsidy will also be limited to the extent that 
the annual net profit of a producer will not, with the addition of the subsidy, exceed 10 per 
centum of the capital investment in the company. A further condition of the Act is 
that the recovery rate of the mine shall be maintained at the level of the year previous 
to the Act. In 1956 the operation of the Act was extended for a further three years to 


1958-59. 
§ 3. Silver, Lead and Zinc. 


1. Mine Production.—{i) Australia. The following table shows for 1953 and 1954 
the mine production (metallic contents of ores and concentrates produced) of silver, 
lead and zinc in Australia, and the respective minerals in which these metals were 
contained. 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC : CONTENT OF ORES AND CONCENTRATES PRODUCED. 








Silver (fine oz.). \ Lead (tons). Zine (tons). 
Mineral in which contained. i 
1953- | 1954. | 1953. | 1954. 1953. | 1954. 

Copper Ore and Concen- | | 

trate os : 853,176, 1,069,600| 1,744 2,845 869 
Gold Concentrate, etc. .. 241,870, 245,691 eS ied 
Lead-Silver Ore 7 26,833: 27,398} 1,079 627 Se és 
Lead-Silver-Zine Ore .. 5 193| 2,118 255 93 68 74 
Lead Cone ‘ntrate . «| 10,804,437. 11,838,567, ae 2753955 1,367 nee 
Silver Ore... Pe 8,160; a M4 A Pa 
Zine Concentrate -+|_ 599, 513) 643,664| 4:977_|__5»342 || 237,020 | 252,585 
: Total .. .. | 12,539,152) 13,827,038 269,344 |284,862 || 239,324 252,059 


The following table shows the mine production of silver, lead and zine in 
Australia for the years 1950 to 1954 compared with 1939. 


SILVER, LBAD AND ZINC : CONTENT OF ORES AND CONCENTRATES PRODUCED, 





AUSTRALIA. 

Metal. Unit. 1939.(a) 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
Silver .. |’ooofineoz.| 15,320 10,984 10,244 11,278 12,539 13,827 
Lead .. ton 280,003 | 225,367 | 212,013 | 228,196 | 269,344 | 284,862 
Zino «et os 217,256 | 197,783 |_ 189,227 |_ 196,450 |_ 239,324 | 252,659 





(a) Source: Australian Mines and Metals Association. 


The following table shows the quantities of silver, lead and zinc contained in minerale 
won in the several States of Australia in the years 1953 and 1954 :— 


SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC : CONTENT OF ORES AND CONCENTRATES PRODUCED, 














STATES. 
Silver (fine oz.) | Lead (tons). Zinc (tons). 
1953. | 1954. | 1953. 1954. 1953. 1954, 
New South Wales .. | 8,069,013 | 8,680,114 |! 217,574 | 230,392 || 189,526 | 202,646 
Victoria a Se 6,268 3,443 or “f. 2 Ha 
Queensland .. .. | 2,980,669 | 3, 583,778 | 3 377008 41,424 || 19,961 + 19,615 
South Australia bea 699 14 ciao as 
Western Australia  .. | 241,629 pee 4n700 1,497 || 68 74 
Tasmania ak .. | 1,240,619 | 1,321,385 |. 10,038 | 11,533 |: 29,769 | 30,324 
Northern Territory .. 255 56 ' - | 2 3 
i} 








\ | 
Australia. . ard Hssoase 13,827,038 | 260,344 ' 284,862 | 239,324 | 252,659 
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Particulars of the valucs ascribed to the various minerals containing silver, lead and 
zine for the year 1954 are shown in the detailed table relating to mineral production 
on page 986. 

(ii) New South Wales. By far the most silver-lead-zinc ore in New South Wales, in 
fact in Australia, is won from the massive silver-lead-zine sulphide deposit at Broken 
Hill. The companies concerned in operating this gigantic lode are North Broken 
Hil) Limited, which mines the northern limb of the ore-bearing structure, Broken 
Hil) South Ltd., and Zine Corporation Ltd. (with which is associated New Broken Hill 
Consolidated), which are conducting operations on the southern limb. 

The present-day sulphide ores are concentrated by gravity and flotation methods 
at Broken Hill. The lead (galena) concentrates are railed to Port Pirie and smelted 
to produce lead bullion which is later refined by a continuous lead refining process for 
the elimination of arsenic and antimony and the recovery of silver and gold. About 
half of the zinc concentrates produced at Broken Hill are exported from Australia. Most 
of the remainder are treated at Risdon in Tasmania and a small proportion are roasted 
by fertilizer plants in South Australia for the recovery of sulphur dioxide for sulphuric 
acid manufacture. 

At Captain’s Flat, Lake George Mines Limited is operating a lode of similar cov- 
stitution. Concentration of the ore is carried out at the mine itself, after which process 
individual concentrates of zinc and lead (containing silver) are despatched to Port Kembla, 
New South Wales, for further treatment. Concentrates of copper, pyrites and gold are 
also produced at this mine. 

Silver-lead-zine ore has been mined in small quantities in various other parts of the 
State, the more important localities being Howell, Yerranderie and Kangiara. The 
Conrad Mine at Howell in northern New South Wales is being re-opened. 


(iii) Victoria. Small quantities of lead sulphide ore occur on most of Victoria’s 
goldfields and in minor amounts in the Omeo, Bethanga and Cassilis districts. There 
has been no production of lead ore in recent vears, the total recorded production being 
about 800 tons valued at £5,892. 

The whole of the Victorian mine production of silver of 6,268 fine oz. in 1953 and 3,443 
fine oz. in 1954 was won as a by-product of the gold mining industry. 


(iv) Queensland. Silver produced in Queensland is obtained mainly as a by-product 
of ores of other metals such as lead-zine and copper ores at Mt. Isa and copper-gold ore 
at Mt. Morgan. An exception is the ore at the Silver Phantom Mine in the Cloncurry 
district, which produced 32,848 oz. of silver from 27 tons of ore during 1954. The 
total production of silver in Queensland was 2,980,669 fine oz. in 1953 and 3,583,776 fine 
oz, in 1954. 

Nearly all the output of lead in Queensland is produced at Mt. Isa in the far north-west 
of the State, where mining is carried out on extensive silver-lead-zine ore and copper ore 
bodies. After concentration by flotation in the concentrating mill, the silver-lead 
concentrate is converted to bullion in the smelter. All Mt. Isa lead bullion is exported 
overseas, where certain impurities, such as antimony, arsenic and copper, as well as 
silver, are removed to yield a pure lead suitable for commercial use. 

Zinc concentrates produced by Mt. Isa are also exported overseas. During the 
1930-45 War, operations on silver-lead-zine ores at Mt. Isa were suspended while the 
mine was engaged in mining copper, but in 1946 copper mining ceased, and operations 
on silver-lead-zince ores were resumed. Copper mining has recommenced at Mt. Isa with 
the opening there of a new copper smelting plant in 1953. 


(v) South Australia. Qutput of lead from local ores has been very small in recent 
years. In 1954, 55 tons of lead-silver ore valued at £1,472 were produced, containing 
14 tons of lead and 625 fine oz. of silver. 

There has been.no recorded zine production since 1903, when the zinc was contained 
in lead ores and concentrates which came mainly from the Glen Osmond and Strathalbyn 
districte. 


(vi) Western Australia. Duiing recent years, lead-silver-zinc ore and lead con- 
centrates have been produced in Western Australia. Main centres of production have 
been the Northampton area, the Ashburton area and the West Kimberley district. 


' 
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The bulk of the mine production of silver in Western Australia is obtained as a 
hy-produet of the go!d-miping industry. 


vii) Tasmania. There are two large centres of silver-lead-zine mining in Tasmania. 
The more important is the field operated by the Electrolytic Zinc Company of 
Australesia Ltd. at Read-Rosebery. These are primarily zinc mines, although lead and 
copper-lead concentrates are also produced. This company also operates the electrolytic 
zine reduction works at Risdon near Hobart. 


The lead concentrates and copper-lead concentrates produced at Rosebery are 
exported overseas, 


The zinc concentrates, containing some lead, which are the principal product from the 
mine, are sent to Risdon for roasting and refining. The Risdon plant also treats 
considerable quantities of zinc concentrates from the Broken Hill mines. 


Of secondary importance to Rosebery is the Mount Farrell field, situated 6 miles 
north-east of Rosebery. These ore-bodies are mainly silver-lead Jodes which yield 
a lead concentrate with high silver content. The zine content is insufficient to warrant 
recovery. 


Most of the State’s silver is contained in concentrates produced at Rosebery and 
Mount Farrell. Some silver is obtained from the Mount Lyell copper refinery tank 
house slimes which are treated at Port Kembla in New South Wales. 


(viii) Northern Territory. There was no production of lead-silver ore in the Northern 
‘Territory in 1953. However, 3 tons of ore valued at £198 and with a content of 56 fine 
oz. of silver and 2 tons of lead were won in 1954 from Murray Downs, 150 miles north-east 


of Alice Springs. 


2, Production and Sales of Refined Silver, Lead and Zinc.—In the following table, 
details are given of the production and sales of refined primary silver, lead and zine 
as recorded from data received from the Australian Mines and Metals Association and 
from other sources. The figures shown for refined silver production include small 
quantities recovered from imported materials. The data relating to lead production 
include small quantities recovered from scrap for the year 1939. 


REFINED SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC : PRODUCTION AND SALES, AUSTRALIA. 
























































rs [ 
Particulars. 1939. | 1950. 1951. } 1952. | 1953. 1954. 
SILvER (’o00 fine 0z.). 
Production («) 99552 |__ 6,882 | 6,870 [6.773 | 6595 [__ 8,505, 
Sold to Austratian consumers (o) 1,794 1,324 1,939 1,045 1,447 1,977 
Exported or sold for export (5) 7,518 5,745 4:924 5,876 4,755 6,989 
Leap (tons). 
Refined Lead— ee mi 
Production (a).. a 199.437 |_ 160,526 | 165,758 | 156,630 | 172.468 | 200,409 
Soli to Australian consumers (b). 32,217 43,061 | 54.629 31.566 31,667 $2,088 
Exported or sold for export (6) .. 164,684 | 121,380 | 111,332 | 119,648 | 141,007 | 153,847 
Lead Bullion— | 
Produced for export (a) .. as 43,955 37,021 31.872 37.700 34,050 38.146 
Zixo (tons). 
Production (7) 71,220 | 83652 | 77.010 | 87-438 |__90,178 |_103,523 
Sold to ‘Australian ‘consumers (b) 31,088 45,141 | 45,950 | 50,174 $8,524 61,478 
Exported or sold for export (6) os 43.137 | _ 38,558 | 29,411 | 38,132 32,381 | | | 36,130 
(a) Source : Bureau of Mineral Resources. (6) Source: Australian Mines and Metals Association. 


3. Silver, Lead and Zinc : Production in Principal Countries and World Total. 1953.— 
The following table shows, for the year 1953, particulars of silver, lead and zine production 
(mine basis) in principal producing countries, together with the estimated world total, 
eae! to data published by the Mineral Resources Division of the Colonial Geological 

urveys. 
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SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC: MINE PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 
AND WORLD TOTAL, 1953. 


| ! 














Country. Silver. Lead. Zine. 
t 
SS cree aie 
| *o00 fine oz.{ Tons.(a) Tons.(a) 
United States of America aa a 37,571 305,183 488,777 
Australia + ve : = | f 44 B 
U.S.S.R. (b) (ce) 240,000 j{c) 225,000 
Mexico ! 47,886 218,049 213,119 
Canada Fer 28,299 176,097 356,093 
Pera... od 3 ee es 4 19,216 120,958 132,009 
Yugoslavia re or me aes 3,048 83,807 59,023 
Italy .. ss ae ws wae 699 36,304 96,786 
Bolivia a as 2.8 eee 6,787 23,412 23,595 
Poland x ran a = (bd) (c) 21,000 {(c) 140,000 
Japan .. os ae =. Se 6,028 18,359 93,563 
Belgian Congo .. ba a co! 4,951 ie 123,809 
—_ eye e 
i 
Estimated World Total ee ae 1g0,000 1,908,000 2,587,000 
(a) Long tons. (8) Not available. (c) Estimated. ~ 


In 1954, the Australian mine production of lead, 284,862 tons, was the highest in 
the world for the first time in the history of the lead-zinc industry. This was due not 
only to increased production in Australia, but also to the continued fall in production 
in the former leading country, the United States of America. 


4. Prices of Silver, Lead and Zinc.—In view of the close association in Australia, 
particularly in New South Wales, of ores containing these metals, relevant particulars 
of the prices of each of the metals have been included in the following table. The table 
shows average prices in Australia and on the London Metal Exchange during the years 
1938 and 1950 to 1954. Lead and zine prices were controlled in Australia and the United 
Kingdom after the outbreak of war in 1939, but were decontrolled in Australia on 21st 
April, 1953. Free trading in lead in the United Kingdom, after thirteen years of 
Government control, was resumed on rst October, 1952, while the fixing by regulation 
of the price of zinc was abandoned from 1st January, 1953. Silver prices have not been 
controlled in Australia and the United Kingdom. 


PRICES OF SILVER, LEAD AND ZINC. _ 














Metal. 1938. | 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
| | eee 
Australian Prices, | 
in = Australian ! ' 
cutrency — 
Silver, per fine sd 8. & s. d. s. d. gd. | fd. 
oz. (a) : 2) va | 6 9 8 2 7 9 7 8 7 § 
' £ | £ £ £ £ | £ 
Lead, perton (5)(c) 22 iO) a (6) 65 (b) 75 (d) 104 je) thy 
Zinc, per ton |(b)(¢) 22 ib) 47 {6)" 65 (6) 75 (d) 92 ie) 101 
London Metal Ex- . i 
change Prices, in : ‘ ‘ 
sterling— ' | : i 
Silver, per fine s. dd. si d. a. d. s. d. sd. s. a. 
oz.(@é) .. 1 g ! 5 5 6 6 6 2 6 2 ' 6 2 
‘ £ ry £ £ £ ; £ 
Lead, per ton (0) 15 (b) 106 (b) 162 (f) = 135 (e) gi (e) 96 
Zinc, perton (6) 9 14 (b) 119 (b) 172 (5) 150 (e) 75 A) 78 


(a) Silver prices have not been fixed by regulation in Australia, the prices shown representing export 
parity calculated from London Metal Exchange prices. (8) Prices fixed by regulation. {c) From 
february, 1940. {d) Price regulation was abandoned from zist April, 1953; average market prices 
have been used for balance of year. {e}) Average market prices. (f) Price regulation was 
abandoned from ist October, 1952; average market prices have been used for balance of year. 





5. Employment in Silver, Lead and Zinc Mining.—Particulars of the number of 
persons employed in mining for these metals are shown in § 13, page 102T. 
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§ 4. Copper. 


«. Production—Copper is widely distributed throughout Australia. However, the 
principal producing States in 1954 were Queensland, Tasmania and New South Wales, 
in that order of magnitude. The opening of a new smelting plant at Mt. Isa in Queensland 
early in 1953 doubled the output of copper in Australia over the previous year, and the 
production of 40,857 tons in 1954 was the highest recorded since 1913. The table 
hereunder shows the quantity of mine production of copper (copper content of ores and 
concentrates produced) in Australia for the years 1951 to 1954. It should be noted that 
the minerals shown below contain, in addition to copper, certain other metals. 


COPPER : CONTENT OF ORES AND CONCENTRATES PRODUCED, AUSTRALIA. 





(Tons.) = - 
Mineral in which Contained. 1951. 19$2. : 1953. 1954. 
Copper Ore, Concentrate and bi cad . 15:739 | 16,125. +-+33,007 | ‘37,041 
Gold Ore, Concentrate, ete. .. 5 I, I (a) 
Lead Ore and Concentrate .. baa 1,874 2,163 - 3,037 3,241 
Zinc Concentrate .. ae Se 308 289 , 540 575 
Total ee sh .. | 17,926 18,578 ; 36,585 40,857 


(a} Less than halfa ton. 


Particulars of the copper content of ores and concentrates produced in each producing 
State and the Northern Territory, as published by the Australian Mines and Metale 
Association for the year 1939, and as recorded by this Bureau from data obtained from 
the several State Mines Departments and other sources for the years 1950 to 1954, are 
shown in the table below. 


COPPER: CONTENT OF ORES AND CONCENTRATES PRODUCED, STATES. 








cya rep cP De Mes, cco Somes as, ghee 
State. | 1939. | 1950. 1951. 1952. ie 1953. 1954. 
New South Wales .. | 1,155 3,893 3,679 "3,562 | 3,626 | 3,182 
Queensland. . -- | 59798 | 54424 5,432 6,966 | 23,955 | 27,207 
South Australia fh 110 Zee (a) 2 | rj (a) 
Western Australia .. | I 1 van 151 we 
Tasmania .. Pe 13,453 7,884 | 8,657 | 75722 | 6,002 9,880 
Northern Territory ..| 43:1! 279 | 151 | 319 | 86! 588 
Australia. 20,560 17,481 17,926 | 18,578 36. is 40,857 








(a) Less than half a ton. 


2. Sources of Production—{i) New South Wales. The copper content of ores and 
concentrates produced in New South Wales amounted to 3,626 tons in 1953 and to 3,182 
tona in 1954. The principal sources of this production were ores mined at Broken Hill and 
Captain’s Flat. 

(ii) Queensland. In 1954 mine production of copper in this State amounted to 
27,207 tons compared with 23,955 tons in 1953 and 6,966 tons in 1952. The bulk of the 
production in 1950, 1951 and 1952 came from Mt. Morgan. In February, 1953, a new 
copper smiclter was brought into operation at Mt. Isa to treat ore from Mt. Isa Mines, 
the Cloncurry field generally and other centres. Copper was produced from copper ore 
at Mt. Isa during the 1939-45 War, but production was suspended in 1946 and until 1953 
operations had been confined to silver-lead-zinc ores. Mt. Isa now produces about 
half the total Australian output of copper. Some of the blister copper produced at Mt. Isa 
is exported to the United States of America, but the bulk is sent to Part Kembla in New 
South Wales for refining. 

(iii) South Australia. Deposits of copper were found in the past over a large portion 
of South Australia, but the principal fields have been exhausted and output | in recent 
years has been negligible. 

(iv) Western Australia. The ore sent to smelters in 1953 amounted to 50 tons, 
containing 15 tons of copper. In 1954 there was no production of copper. Cupreous 
ore is mined in Western Australia and details of its production are given in § 12. Non- 
Metallic Minerals (see page 1020). 
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(v) Tasmania. The quantity of copper produced in Tasmania during 1953 was 
8,902 tons and during 1954, 9,880 tons, the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. 
providing the greater part thereof. The remainder consisted mainly of copper in copper- 
lead concentrates exported from Read-Rosebery. 


(vi) Northern Territory. Copper has been found at various places in the Territory. 
In 1953 the output of copper fell to 86 tons owing to the cessation of copper mining 
operations at Barrow Creek and the interruption of mining at the Peko Mine at Tennant 
Creek while new surface treatment plant was being installed. Although the Peko Mine 
was originally worked as a gold mine, high-grade copper ore was discovered there, and 
since the new milling plant came into operation in June, 1954, the mine has become the 
major producer of copper in the Northern Territory. The total output of copper in the 
Northern Territory during 1954 was 588 tons. 


3. Production and Sales of Refined Copper.—There are two refining plants in Australia, 
one operated by the Electrolytic Refining and Smelting Co., Port Kembla, New South Wales, 
and the other by The Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. Ltd., Mt. Lyell, Tasmania. 
The electrolytic process has been employed in both refineries up to 1954. As blister 
copper from Mt. Isa can be satisfactorily fire-refined and the process is cheaper, part of 
the blister copper sent from Mt. Isa to Port Kembla is now refined by that process. The 
quantity of copper refined by this method in 1954 was 2,935 tons. At Mt. Lyell, copper 
is produced in cathode form, which, with the exception of a quantity sold to the trade in 
Tasmania, is shipped to Port Kembla for conversion into the various customary retinery 
shapes. In the following table, details are given of the production and sales of refined 
copper, as recorded from data received from the Australian Mines and Metals 
Association and other sources, 


REFINED COPPER(a) : PRODUCTION AND SALES, AUSTRALIA. 











(Tons.) 

Particulars. 1939. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
Production(b) i te 17,867 13,231 13.543 10,623 16,682 29,287 
Sold to Australian consumers(c). 18,808 11,632 14,806 17,884 15, ;35 29,361 
Exported or so!d for export (ce) 100 om te ai 2,607 ee 

(a) Refined from domestic primary copper. (6) Source: Bureau of Mineral Resources. 


(c) Source: Australian Mines and Metals Association. 


Although the embargo on the export of copper in any form from Australia remains 
in force, it has been relaxed during recent years to meet varying circumstances. Up 
to 1952, local demand for copper considerably exceeded Australian refinery production 
and substantial quantities of copper were imported. A large proportion of the imports 
in 1948 and later years comprised blister copper imported mainly from South Africa and 
refined in Australia. However, in 1953 the large increase in blister copper production 
from the Mt. Isa smelter could not be handled with available refining capacity and 
considerable quantities of blister copper were exported for treatment overseas. During 
that year, imports of copper were very smal]. In 1954 imports of copper in primary 
shapes were considerably higher than in the previous year, due partly to the return from 
oversea treatment of Mt. Isa blister copper as refinery shapes. 


4. World Production of Copper——The world’s estimated mine production of copper 
during the years 939 and 1949 to 1953 is shown below. 


COPPER : WORLD MINE PRODUCTION. 
(Tons.) 








1939. | 1949. 1950. | 1g5I. 1952. 1953. 





2,160,000 2,250,000 ere 2,620,090 2,720,000 | 2,750,000 
| i 
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The yields in 1953 from the principal copper-producing countries reporting, as 
published by the Mineral Resources Division of the Colonia! Geological Surveys, were 
as follows :— 


COPPER: MINE PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1953. 

















ay -_(Fons.)(a)_ i 
Country. as Production. » Country. | Production. 
ez =F SD pte te - Sass. 
United States of America... 827,186 |. Japan... oo eal 57:953 
Rhodesia .. a 367,245 Australia. . .. | 36,585 
Chile \ 357,400 "° Union of South Africa » | 35,575 
USS.R. '(8) 340,000 | Yugoslavia F ue 34,759 
Canada (c) {224,654 || Peru < .. ! 33,836 
Belgian Congo 210,734 |) Turkey .. oe aan 26,913 
Mexico 59,198 |; Cyprus .. be as 22,100 
at iu ee oP IM oe ae Sih! ote. 
(a) Long tons. (5) Estimated. (ec) Includes Newfoundland. 


During 1953 the share of the United States of America in the world’s mine production 
of copper amounted to 30 per cent. while the Australian proportion was only 1.3 per 
cent. 


5. Prices.—From the outbreak of war in 1939 to August, 1953 in the United Kingdom 
and October, 1954 in Australia, the price of copper was fixed by regulation. Private 
trading has now been resumed in both countries. Details of the average price for the years 
shown are given in terms of Australian currency and sterling in the following table :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER TON OF ELECTROLYTIC COPPER IN AUSTRALIA AND 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 














ee eee cement 
Country. Dee-mber, 1950. 1951. 1952. | 1953. 1954 
1939. i 
Australia — in : | ; 
Aust. currency 64 189 254 309 330 ' (6) 310 
United Kingdom \ 
in sterling .. 62 179° 220 | 259 (c) 253. 249 
(a) Ex worns Port Kembla. (b) Averaye mii market prices from 26th October, 1954. (ec) Average 


market prices from «th August, 1953. 


6. Employment in Copper Mining.—Particulars of the numbers of persons engaged 
in the mining of copper and copper-gold ores are shown in § 13, page 1021. 


§ 5. Tin. 


1. Production.—Tasmania, Queensland and New South Wales are the principal 
producing States. 
The following table shows the tin content of concentrates produced in each State 
and the Northern Territory for the year 1939 as published by the Australian Mines and 
Metals Association, and the years 1950 to 1954 as recorded by this Bureau. 


TIN ; CONTENT OF TIN CONCENTRATES PRODUCED : STATES. 











(Tons.) 
State, 139. : 1950. | 19st. | 1952 1953. | 1954 
t ' | 

New South Wales .. 775 482 | 413 | 396 342 | 272 
Victoria... a 148° 29 | 36 . 39 31 26 
Queensland . og oe Goo | 340 330 292 | 730 
Western Australia... 36: 4I 65 76 80 
Tasmania. 203 1,250 685 ; 706 772 788 | 947 
Northern Territory .. | 20 } 22 | 23 9 24 | 20 

| 2,075 


Australia oe | 3,067 | 1,854 1,559 1,611 | 1,553 
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2. Sources of Production—(i) New South Wales. Production of tin concentrates 
in 1954 was 377 tons, with a tin content of 272 tons, compared with 483 tons (tin content 
342 tons) in 1953. A large proportion of the output in this State is obtained by dredging 
and sluicing, principally in the New England district. 


(ii) Victoria. The tin produced in this State was obtained solely as a by-product 
from the gold dredging operations at Eldorado. With the closing down of the Eldorado 
gold dredge in July, 1954, the production of tin in Victoria ceased. The production in 
1954 amounted to 36 tons of concentrates, with a tin content of 26 tons, compared with 
44 tons (tin content, 31 tons) in 1953. 

(iii) Queensland. The chief districts in Queensland producing tin concentrates 
during 1954 were Herberton, 850 tons ; Cooktown, 68 tons ; Chillagoe, 64 tons ; Kangaroo 
Hills, 25 tons and Stanthorpe, 16 tons. The total production in 1954 amounted to 1,034 
tons, compared with 411 tons in 1953. The tin content in 1953 and 1954 was 292 tons 
and 730 tons respectively. It is interesting to compare these production figures with 
those recorded in this State in the early years of this century when the output ranged 
between 2,000 and 5,000 tons per annum. 


(iv) Western Australia. The quantity of tin concentrates reported in this State in 
1954 amounted to 121 tons (tin content, 80 tons), compared with 113 tons in 1953 (tin 
content, 76 tons). Production was mainly in the Pilbara and Greenbushes fields. 


(v) Tasmania. For 1954 the output amounted to 1,374 tons of tin concentrates, 
an increase of 242 tons on the output of the previous year. The tin content for 1954 
was 947 tons and for 1953, 788 tons. 


(vi) Northern Territory. The production for 1954 amounted to 32 tons of concentrates 
compared with 40 tons of concentrates produced during 1953. The tin content for 1954 
and 1953 was 20 tons and 24 tons respectively. 


3. Production of Refined Tin.—There are two firms engaged in the smelting of 
tin in Australia, both located in Sydney, New South Wales. The following table shows 
details of refined tin produced in Australia during the years 1939, and 1950 to 1954. 


REFINED TIN PRODUCTION (a) : AUSTRALIA. 








(Tons.) 
—_ 1939. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
Production of Refined 
Tin on 3,294 2,014 1,459 1,700 1,443 2,063 





(a) Source: Bureau of Mineral Resources. 


4. World Production.—The worid production of tin ore, in terms of metal, during 
each of the vears 1939 and 1949 to 1953, as published by the Mineral Resources Livision 
of the Colonial Geclogical Surveys, was as follows :— 


TIN: WORLD PRODUCTION. 
(Tons.) 








1939. 1949. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953- 


174,000 161,500 167,200 167,300 171,c00 175,800 





The production of tin reached its maximum in 1941 when 241,400 tons were recorded. 
The following are the chief producing countries of the world :—Federation of Malava, 
Bolivia, Indonesia, Belgian Congo, Thailand and Nigeria. In recent years these countries 
have produced approximately 90 per cent. of the total production. Australia’s share 
of the world’s tin production is about 1 per cent. 

The production of tin ore, in ferms of metal, as published by the Internationa! Tin 
Staly Group and other authorities, for the principal producing countries in 1953 was 
as follows. 
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TIN : PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1953. 





(Tons.) (2) 
Country. Production. | Country. Production. 

! > 
Malava, Federation of ec 56,254 | Australia 1,553 
Bolivia aa eit 34,825 | Portugal 1,367 
Indonesia AS | 33,750 | Union of South Africa 1,361 
Belgian Congo ra | 15,293 | Burma.. -» | (8) 
Thailand . sal 10,126 || United Kingdom 935 
Nigeria .. Be 32 8,228 | Spain .. 795 
China .. ie .. | (8) 6,300 |. Japan . 737 

1 
(a) Long tons, (0) Estimated, 


5. Prices.—At the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the price of tin in Australia 
and London was fixed by regulation. London control of tin prices ceased on 14th 
November, 1949, while the Australian price was decontrolled on the 21st April, 1953. 
Details of the movement in average prices for the years shown are given in terms of 
Australian currency and sterling in the following table :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER TON OF TIN IN AUSTRALIA AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








(£-) 
Country. aera 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. | 1954. 
Australia — in | 
Aust. currency(a) 299 725 1,222 I,I5r 919 gir 
Onited Kingdom 
~—In sterling (b) (e) 271 746 1,080 965 731 | 72C 
(a) Prices fixed by regulation ez smelters for sales of 10 cwt. or more or in ingots of 7o }b. or more 
to 21at April, 1953; average market prices thereafter. (5) Average spot market prices for standard 
tin. (ce) Prices fixed by regulition for standard tin. 


6. Employment in Tin Mining.—The number of persons employed in tin, wining 
is shown in § 13 (page 1021). 


§ 6. Iron. 


t. General—Although iron ore is widely distributed throughout Australia, the only 
known ore bodies of large extent and high grade which are easily accessible are those 
situated at Iron Knob, South Australia and at Yampi Sound, Western Australia. 
Estimates of the high grade reserves at these centres place the quantities available at 
approximately 200 million tons and roo million tons respectively. Bearing in mind the 
expansion of the iron dustry in Australia, and the limitations of these reserves, the 
Commonwealth Government prohibited the export of iron ore from 1st July, 1938. 

2. Production.—(i) Australia, Production of iron ore for smelting purposes and 
estimated iron ore content are shown below for the years 1939 and 1950 to 1954 :— 

IRON ORE: PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 
: (Tons.) 


Particulars. | 1939. | 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
| 





Production of Iron Ore 575.758 Nama (21436,229 2,907,754 |3,298,718 pre 
Estimated Iron Content !1,548,031 ae j1605,400 1,883,087 |2,131,865 eases 


| 


(ii) New South Wales. Since 1945 no iron ore has been mined ‘n this State 
for conversion into pig-iron. For many years the chief source of supply for New South 
Wales blast furnaces has been South Australia, 

Small quantities of iron oxide produced in New South Wales are used by the various 
gas-works for purifying gas, and also in the manufacture of paper, and for pigments. 
These supplies are drawn chiefly from the deposits in the Port Macquarie Division. 
During 1954, 5,221 tons of oxide were won. 
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(iii) Queensland. Extensive deposits of iron ore are known to exist in Queensland. 
Their location and size, however, in comparison with the more favourable deposits of 
South Australia and Western Australia, preclude their exploitation. The output of 
162 tons of iron oxide for 1954 came mainly from the Biggenden district. 

(iv) South Australia. The main production of iron ore in Australia is from the 
deposits worked by The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. in the Middleback Ranges near 
Whyalla. Production in 1954 reached a record level of 2,867,060 tons (estimated iron 
content, 1,863,589 tous). 

(v) Western Australia. Plans drawn up in 1927 to develop the rich iron ore deposits 
on Koolon and Cockatoo Islands in Yampi Sound were realized on 24th July, 1951 when 
regular shipmenis of ore for smelting at the steelworks at Newcastle and Port Kembla 
commenced from Yampi Sound. Iron ore is also obtained from deposits at Wundowie and 
Koolyanobbing. Production of iron ore during 1954 amounted to 634,514 tons at Yampi 
Sound, 9,825 tons at Koolyanobbing and 7,405 tons at Wundowie, giving a total production 
of 651,744 tons with an estimated iron content of 410,741 tons. 

The whole iron pyrite production of Western Australia is won at the Iron King and 
Norseman mines and is railed, in the form of ores and concentrates, to superphosphate 
manufacturers in Perth. 

(vi) Z'asmunia. There has been no production of ironstone in Tasmania since 1943 
when 7 tons were produced. The iron pyrite concentrate produced, which in 1954 
amounted to 54,142 tons (sulphur content, 26,757 tons), is a by-product from the 
flotation of copper ores at Mount Lyell. This product is exported to the mainland, 
where is it used in the manufacture of chemical fertilizers. 

In 1954, 6,380 tons of iron oxide were produced for gas purification and fluxing 
purposes. 

3. Production of Iron and Steel_—{i) Australia. The production of pig-iron and 
steel in Australia, of which New South Wales is the main producing State, is shown 
in the following table for each of the years ended 31st May, 1946 to 1955. 


PIG-IRON AND STEEL : PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 





Bioeth, 5 Bae RS ae > 
r . * ! . 

Year Ended 31st May. sd cis | Year Ended 31st May. a aad roe 
1946... 906,283 | 1,061,918 |} 1951... .. | 1,313,332 | 1,443,831 
1947. - «+ | ¥,£43,132 } 1,312,439 |} 1952... .. | 1,430,027 | 1,521,386 
1948. 1,235,574 | 14344,092 || 1953. -+ | 1,691,693 | 1,801,028 
1949 1,044,957 | 1,178,010 || 1954 .. .. | 1,826,711 | 2,116,813 
1950 = 1,097,635 | 1,217,971 | 1955 -- «+ | 1,865,487 | 2,208,700 








“(a Includes pig-iron for castings ; excludes ferro-alloys. 


The principal producers in Australia are The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. and 
Australian Iron and Steel Ltd., both in New South Wales, the former situated at Newcastle 
and the latter at Port Kembla. The steelworks at Port Kembla are being further 
expanded by the construction of two new open hearth steel furnaces which will add a 
further 350,000 tons to the annual output of steel. During 1955 the new hot strip mill 
came into full production at Port Kembla. The new mill has an installed capacity of 
1,500,000 tons of wide continuously-rolled hot strip a year. Work has also begun on a 
tinplate plant which will produce initially 70,000 tons of tinplate a year by the hot dip 
method. At Newcastle steelworks a beginning has been made on the installation of a 
new skelp mill. In South Australia, at Whyalla, The Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. 
operate a blast furnace, and also produce a small quantity of steel ingots by means of an 
electric furnace. 

In Western Australia, pig iron is produced under the direction of the State Department 
of Industrial Development at Wundowie. The output during the year 1953-54 amounted 
to 10,515 tons, At Kwinana the construction of a merchant steel rolling mill is proceeding 
and production there on a limited scale, mainly of stee) fencing posts, has already begun. 

(ii) Principal Countries. Particulars of the production in the principal countries 
and the estimated world total production during the years 1939, 1952 and 1953, according 
to figures published by the Mineral Resources Division of the Colonial Geological 
Surveys, are shown in the next table. Australia ranked fifteenth in order of output of 
both pig-iron and steel production in 1953. 
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PIG-IRON AND STEEL : PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 
("000 Tons.) (2) 














Pig-iron and sea aes Steel Ingots and Castings. 
Country. ee = anEEnEEEEEEEREEEREE 

1939. } 1952. 1953. 1939. 1052. . 1953. 
U.S.of America ..  .. 31,855 | 56,566 68,973 47.142 83.186 99,652 
U.S.S.R.(5} a -. ' 15,000 | 24,900 27,100 18,500 ; 33,909 . 37,400 
United Kingdom .. 1 7,980 ; 10,728 11,175 | 13,221 ; 16,418 . 17,609 
Germany eae Republic) 6 ae 12,673 11,470 ¢ 22,123 | 15,556; 15,176 
France .. ee 75304 9,615 8,527 7»783 | 10,695 9,839 
Japan... ae +2 | 35144) 35529 4,579 | 6,588 6,878 7,541 
Belgium .. .. 1 3,010] 4,713 4,150 || 3,055 |_ 4,087 | _ 4,375. 
Estimated World Total . 100,000 | 149,900 165,400 |, us 134,000 © |207,000 ; 230,000 

(a) Long tons. (6) Estimated. (e) Pre- war Germany. 


§ 7. Other Metallic Minerals. 


1. Tungsten.—Tungsten ores occur in all States. Particulars of scheelite concentrates 
from King Island, in Bass Strait, the major producer, are included with Tasmanian 
production. Other important deposits of tungsten ores occur in Queensland, New South 
Wales, the Tasmanian mainland and the Northern Territory, but production from 
Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia has been comparatively unimportant. 
In recent years the largest producer has been Tasmania. Production of tungsten con- 
centrates and contents during 1954 in each State, etc., is shown below :— 


TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES : PRODUCTION, 1954. 





(Tons.) 
Particulars. N.S.W. Q’land. ;W. Aust. Tas. / N. Terr. |austratia. 
Scheelite Concentrate : Re 9 if (2) |} 4] 1318} .. | 41,331 
WO, Content .. i & | 61 (a) 3{ 852 oe 861 
Wolfram Concentrate os 3 58 581 80 722 
WO, Content .. 3 sel 2 38 420 + 5T,} 511 











(a) Less than half a ton. 


The following table shows production for Australia for the years 1939 and 1950 
to 1954:— 
‘ TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATES: PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 





(Tons.) 
Particulars. 1939. 1950. 1951. | 1952. 1953 1954. 
Scheelite Concentrate .. | IQI 800 1,031» 989 1,185 1,331 
WO, Content : 124 532 632 , 602 729 861 
Wolfram Concentrate : | 726 282 607 1,035 1,008 722 
WO, Content .. - | 482 198 | = 467-72 672 51t 


2. Mineral Sands.—The recovery of mineral sands from beaches in northern New 
South Wales and Queensland commenced in 1934. The industry was expanded con- 
siderably following the 1939-45 War and Australia is now one of the world’s largest 
producers of the two principal minerals obtaincd from treatment of the sands, namely, 
rutile and zircon. Small quantities of ilmenite and monazite are also produced, 
but most producers either prepare a low grade concentrate which is stockpiled or make 
no attempt to recover the ilmenite and monazite from the beach sands, the tailings being 
dumped after extraction of rutile and zircon. Particulars of the quantity of rutile and 
zircon concentrates produced are shown in the following table for the years 1950 to 1954. 
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RUTILE AND ZIRCON PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 
















(Tons.) 
Rutile Concentrates. | Zircon Concentrates. 
Year. iy ee 3 
Quantity. TiO, Content. | Quantity. Zircon Content. 











" 
1950 18,312 | 18,089 || 21,805 | 21,536 
1951 35,189 + 33,432 | 42,410 41,420 
1952 ee ee 38,014 - 36,861 | 27,696 27,371 
1953 we a 38,039 | 37,007 | 27,207 26,858 
1954 - - 44,659 43,011 | 415453 40,920 





3. Cadmium and Cobalt.—The sources of cadmium in Australia are lead and zinc 
concentrates. The cadmium content of these concentrates produced during 1953 was 
806 tons and in 1954, 903 tons. Most of the concentrates are treated at Risdon, Tasmania 
and at Port Pirie, South Australia, for the extraction of cadmium. The remainder 
are exported. 


Cobalt is present in zinc concentrate produced at Broken Hill, New South Wales, 
and at Rosebery, Tasmania. The cobalt is recovered in the form of cobalt oxide at the 
zinc refining plant at Risdon, Tasmania, and is sold as such to industry. The cobalt 
metal content of zinc concentrate produced in 1953 is estimated at 53 tons and in 1954 
at 69 tons. 


Production of refined cadmium and cobalt oxide for the years 1939 and 1950 to 
1954 is shown in the following table :-— 


CADMIUM (REFINED) AND COBALT OXIDE : PRODUCTION.(a) 











- . (Tons.) 
Cadmium (Refined). || Cobalt Oxide. 
y Extracted from Ores Mined in— Extracted from 
ear. ; oe Mined 
Sayer aes age | no New South 
New South | ‘Tesmania. Total. Wales.(b) 
1939... ee .. {a2 | 48 +| 172 20 
1950 .. ee Be 250 44 294 i 16 
1951 .. os a 195 36 231 a 13 
1952 .. Be ue 245 41 286 | 16 
1953 -- a an 257 40 297 17 
1954 .. os oe 239 49 288 18 
(a) Source: Bureau of Mineral Resources. (6) Excludes less than a ton of cobalt oxide preduced 


from Tasmanian ores in each of the years shown. 


The figures shown in the table above refer to production in Australia only and do 
not include the metallic contents of cadmium and cobalt oxide contained in the ores and 
concentrates exported overseas. 


4. Manganese.—There has been considerable expansion of manganese ore production 
in recent years, due mainly to increased output in Western Australia at Ragged Hills, 
250 miles east of Port Hedland, and at Horseshoe, north of Meekatharra. Export of 
manganese ore is prohibited under the Commonwealth Government’s policy to conserve 
strategic minerals of which domestic reserves are limited. Permits were granted in 1953 
for some shipments to the United States, and this led to the opening up of the Ragged 
Hills deposits which are of high grade (84% Mn0O,). 


The following table shows the production of metailurgical grade and battery and other 
grades of manganese ore for the years 1939 and 1950 to 1954. 
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MANGANESE ORE PRODUCTION : AUSTRALIA. 




















(Tons.) 
Metallurgical Grade. 
’ : ts : aia = Sats Teter 
an 
Year. : New : 3 Other 
j Same Quoensiond, gastmalia, | Austra, Amstlla, : Oras, 
- te - aa (rere Peemerera snares feaed ee 
i | : | ; 
1939 ais 146 Pe ' 7 .- 153 (a) 
1950 1,673}  .. 237 | 11,962 13,872 |(6) 997 
1951 1,054 | os be | 55257 6,311 |(c} 1,658 
1952 981 a ; i 5,045" 6,026 |(d) 1,043 
1953 1,015 43 | 39,457 * 31,515 j(d) 1,428 
1954 749 138 | 26,448 27,335 I(d) 867 
(a) Included with ‘Metallurgical Grade’. (b) New South Wales 426 tons; Queensland 571 tons 
(includes some “ Metallurgical Grade”). (c) New South Wales 1,63: tons; South Australia 27 tons. 


(d) New South Wales only. 


5. Other.—The production, in 1954 (1953 shown in parentheses) of other metallic 
minerals worthy of note, is as follows :— 

Antimony. The antimony content of antimony-bearing minerals produced was 
731 tons (791 tons). Of this amount 614 tons (578 tons) were in lead 
concentrate and: 117 tons (213 tons) in 222 tons (450 tons) of antimony 
ore and concentrate. 

Bauxite. 5,487 tons (4,052 tons) of bauxite ore were produced mainly in 
New South Wales and Victoria. At present it is not intended to mine 

’ bauxite in Australia for the production of aluminium at the Australian 
Aluminium Production Commission’s smelter at Bell Bay, Tasmania which 
began operations in 1955, bauxite being imported from Malaya for that 
purpose. 

Beryllium. Production of beryl ore was 332,976 Ib. (280,941 lb.) of which 
296,016 Ib. (279,149 Ib.) came from Western Australia where the Pilbara 
gold field was the main producing area. The beryllium oxide content of 
the beryl ore was 38,602 lb. (33,747 Ib.) 

Ohromite. Western Australia was the main source of chromite, producing 
4,270 tons (1,968 tons) of the total output of 4,943 tons (2,741 tons), the 
remaining production being from Queensland. The chromium sesqui- 
oxide content of the total Australian production was 2,094 tons (1,131 tons). 

Tantalite-Columbite. The production of tantalite-columbite concentrate 
was 117,767 Ib. (18,124 lb.) and the whole of this output, excepting 
1,048 lb. produced in the Northern Territory in 1954, came from Western 
Australia. The tantalum pentoxide and columbium pentoxide content 
of the concentrates was 60,348 lb. (13,304 1b.). 

Other. Other metallic minerals produced in Australia in small quantitics 
during 1954, were bismuth concentrate, molybdenite concentrate, native 
osmiridium, and platinum concentrate. 


§ 8. Coal. 


1. Total Production of Coal_—An account of the discovery of coal in each State 
appears in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 3, pp. 515-16). The 
quantity and value of the production in each State and in Australia for 1939, and 
for each of the years 1950 to 1954 are shown in the following table. Of the total 
production of black coal in 1954, 73,621 tons were classified as semi-anthracite, 17,848,220 
tons as bituminous and 1,841,198 tons as sub-bituminous. 
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COAL PRODUCTION. 






































Black Coal. heroes 
Year. - ; ! a 
N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | austratia. | Victoria. 
: QuaNTITY (’000 tons). 
| 
1939s. | 11,196 365 | 1,317 + 558 99 ee 3,651 
1950... | +12,798 127 2,321 261 814 222 | 16,543 75327 
1951 i 13,513 148 25474 388 848 237 | 17,608 ; 7,836 
1952... | 15,022 144 2,742 418 830 248 | 19,404 | 8,104 
1953. «. «| «4,174 152 2,517 448 886 234 | 18,411 |) 8,257 
1954 se 15,083 ae 2,761 495 | 1,019 264 | 19,763 | 9,331 
VALUE (a) (£7000). 
| ; i 
1939... 7,027 260, 1,168 | | 363: 74, 8,892 , 386 
I 

1950 .. | 22,121 382 | 3,562 ! 131 1,185 | 232, 27,613 t 1,707 
1951... | 29,326 601 | 44901 400 | 1,717 | 305 | 36,839 || 2,755 
1952... | 43,283 728 5,956 430 | 2,457 475 | 53.329 || 3,255 
1953... | 41,630 946: 5,861 i 461 | 3,073 453 | 52,424 | 3,628 
54,884 | 3,945 


1954 .. | 42,762 886 | 6,474 650 3,589 | 523 
(a) At the mine. 

The mining of black coal on a large scale by open-cut methods first began in Australia 
at Blair Athol in Queensland, where in 1937, the first year of production, 18,494 tons 
were produced. Open-cut mining of black coal was introduced in New South Wales in 
1940, in Western Australia in 1943, in South Australia in 1944, and in Tasmania in 1950. 
The output from open-cuts rose slowly up to 1943 when 119,406 tons were produced, 
but increased rapidly from 1944 reaching an output of over four million tons in 1952, 
from which level it declined to 3,138,976 tons in 1953 and 2,989,795 tons in 1954. This 
decline has been mainly due to the closing down of large open-cuts in New South Wales, 
as overproduction of coal began to occur late in 1952 and it was the policy of the Joint 
Coal Board that open-cut mining should provide the quantity of coal by which underground 
mine production failed to meet total requirements. 

The production of black coal from underground and open-cut mines in each State 
for the years 1939 and 1950 to 1954 is shown in the following table. 


BLACK COAL PRODUCTION : UNDERGROUND AND OPEN-CUT. 


i 




































































(7000 Tons.) 
Year. Method of Mining. | N.S.W. | Vic. Qid. S.A W.A. | Tas. Aust. 
1939 .. Underground .. 11,196 365 1,274 ate 558 | 99 13,492 
Open-cut on : 43 site 2a 43 
Total 11,196 365 14307_ . 558 | 99 | 13,535 
1950 .. Underground .. 11,196 127 1.860 oe 556 | 222 13,961 
Open-cut 1,602 ane 461 261 2358 (a) 2,582 
Total 7 | 12,798 127 | 2,321 761 814 | 222 16.543 
1951 .. | Underground .. 11,224 148 1,857 |... 480 231 13,940 
Open-cut F 2,289 os 617 388 368 6 3,668 
Total =... 13.513 118 2.474 388 | «848 237 17,606 
3952... | Underground .. 12.492 144 3,006 |... : 419 | 240 15,301 
Open-cut - 2.530 a 736 |____—418 aur | 4.103 
Total .. 15,022 t44 2,742 418 830 248 19,404 
1953 .. Underground .. 12,452 152 1,941 ae ie 493 | 234 15.272 
Open-cut sh 1,722 as : 576 448 393 (a) 3,130 
é etd ars 14,174 152 2.817 448 886 234 18.411 
1954... nderground . . 13,703 T4l 2,06 ais 608 2 16.773 
se Open-cut Tighe ise Gas _ 495 | att 1 21990 
Total .. 15.083 141 2,761 495 1,019 | 204 19,763 





(a) Less than 300 tons. 
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2. Production of Coal in each State——{i) New South Wales. The coal deposits of 
New South Wales are the most important and extensively worked in Australia. The 
principal fields are known as the Northern, Southern and Western, and are situated 
in the vicinity of Newcastle, Bulli and Lithgow respectively. 

The coal from the various districts differs in quality or, geologically speaking, rank— 
that from the Northern district being especially suitable for gas-making, household 
purposes and steam, while the product of the Southern and Western districts is essentially 
a steaming coal. The Permian Coal Measures in tie Northern division are being worked 
extensively in the Hunter River Valley area, particularly in the vicinity of Maitland, 
Cessnock and, more recently, Muswellbrook. This district is the most important, from 
the aspect of coal mining, in Australia. 


The following table shows particulars of New South Wales coal production classified 
according to type of mining and rank during the five years 1950 to 1954 compared with 
1939. Small quantities of semi-anthracite coal produced in some years are included 
with bituminous. 


COAL: PRODUCTION, NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(’000 Tons.) 








v { | 


























Particulars. 1939. 1950. } 195%. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
Underground Mines -. | II,196 | 11,196 | 11,224 | 12,492 | 12,452 | 13,703 
Openscut Mines .. aie a 1,602 2,289 2,530 1,722 1,380 

Total a .. | 11,196 | 12,798 | 13,513 | 15,022 | 14,174 | 15,083 
b el eee 
Bituminous oe -. | II,194 | 12,786 | 13,508 | 15,009 | 14,165 | 15,066 
12 5 


Sub-bituminous .. u 2 13 9 17 





(ii) Victoria. (a) Black Coal. Production of black coal in Victoria is restricted 
to the Gippsland district. The State Coal Mine at Wonthaggi is the main producer, 
the remaining production coming from small privately-owned mines, In 1954, production 
ef bituminous coal was 141,318 tons compared with 151,907 tons in1933' 1 q@ $7 3 


(b) Brown Coal. The mining of brown coal in Australia is carried on only in Victoria, 
where extensive deposits exist ; estimates place the available reserves at 40,000 million 
tons. Large-scale developmental projects are in progress; these, when completed, will 
greatly reduce the dependence on fuel from other States. Brown coal produced in 
Victoria in 1954 amounted to 9,331,255 tons, of which 8,393,263 tons, or 90 per cent., 
were won at the State open-cuts at Yallourn. During 1953-54, 7,980,844 tons of brown 
coal were produced at Yallourn, of which 5,306,825 tons went to electricity generating 
stations, and 2,339,470 tons to the briquette factory. 


The briquetting plant of the State Electricity Commission at Yallourn started 
operations in November, 1924, and the output, which in 1926 was 95,477 tons, had 
increased to 180,905 tons in 1930 and to 587,252 tons in 1953-54. Approximately two 
and a half tons of brown coal are required to make one ton of briquettes. 


A brown coal gasification plant is at present being established at Morwell near the 
new open-cut brown coal mine and briquetting plants of the State Electricity Commission 
of Victoria. The Gas and Fuel Corporation plans to commence gas making at this plant 
in 1956 with an initial output of 18 million cubic feet per day, increasing to 144 million 
eubic feet per day over the next 20 years. The brown coal gas will be made by the 
Lurgi process which is widely used in Germany. 


The table following shows the production and distribution of brown coal and the 
production of briquettes in Victoria for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54, compared with 
1938-39. 
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BROWN COAL: PRODUCTION AND UTILIZATION, VICTORIA. 























(7000 Tons.) 
y 1 ~ 
: I Consumption as Fuel. ! Balance 
| i Roary tae (available ; 
Total: Material in | £0F con- Briquettes 
Year. Production Oth Briquette sumption |] Manufar- 
‘| Electricity | Briqnette | poctocieg, | Manufac- end Feo tured. 
Generation.| Factory. (a) ture. of stocks). 
1938-39 .- 3,663 | 2,096 516 (b) 1,031 | 20 400 
1949-50 .. | 7,637 || 4,408 776 764| 1,553| 136 589 
1950-51 .. 7,300 } 45338 696 746 1,391 129 511 
1951-52 .. 8,096 i 4,784 776 876 1,553 107 568 
1952-53 -- 8,075 | 4,933 729 837 1,457 119 545 
1953-54 -- 8,731 51307 780 920 ae 164 587 
(a) Recorded consumption. (6) Not available. : 


(iii) Queensland, The production of coal classified according to type of mining and 
rank during the years 1939 and 1950 to 1954 was as follows :— 


COAL : PRODUCTION IN QUEENSLAND. 
(7000 Tons.) 


Partteulars. 1939. 1950. 1951. 1952. 


Underground Mines .» | 1,274 | 1,860 | 1,857 2,006 
Open-cut Mines .. zi 43 461 617 736 

Total sw. ae 1,317 2,321 2,474 2,742 
Semi-anthracite .. Ps 81 83 
Bituminous a as 1,317 2 os 2,138 2,312 
Sub-bituminous .. ue 255 347 











The principal coal-producing districts in Queensland are Ipswich, Clermont, Mt. 
Morgan and Bowen; output from these areas in 1954 amounted to 2,299,942 tons or 
83 per cent. of the total. 

The open-cut method of mining for black coal has advanced considerably in 
Queensland in recent years. In 1946, 106,444 tons (or 7 per cent. of total production) 
were won from open-cuts while in 1954, 694,022 tons (25 per cent.) were mined in this 
mannet. 

(iv) South Australia. Coal mined in South Australia is won by open-cut methods 
at Leigh Creek, some 380 miles by raii north of Adelaide. This important deposit yields a 
low grade sub-bituminous coal of Triassic age, and has known reserves of about 380 
million tons. However, this State relies to a great degree on bituminous coal from New 
South Wales to supplement the demand created by industrial expansion. In the first 
year of major production of the Leigh Creek mine in 1944, 34,620 tons were won. 
Production has risen considerably in more recent years, and amounted to 495,106 tons 
in 1954. 

(v) Western Australia, The only coal deposits which have been developed on a 
commercial scale are at Collie in the south-west of the State. Collie coal is sub-bituminous 
in rank. Production in 1954 was 1,018,343 tons, compared with 557,535 tons in 1939. 
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Although a large proportion of the coal produced in Western Australia comes from open. 
cut mines, the amount available from these mines is limited, as present surveys estimate 
that only 8,o00,coo tons can be extracted by open-cut methods. 

(vi) Tasmania. Two periods of coal formation are represented in Tzsmenia. The 
older (Permo-Carboniferous) seams contain feirly high ranking semi-anthrecitie coal, 
with a high sulphur content, but production from these mines represents less than one 
per cent. of Tasmanian black coal output. The more recent Mesozoic coz] of bituminous 
rank is mined in the north-east of the island, the Cornwall and Mt. Nicholas mines Leing 
the most prolific producers. In 1954, output amounted to 264,202 tons compared with 
99,392 tons in 1939. 

(vii) Australia’s Coal Reservcs. The latest available estimate of the actual and 
probable coal reserves of Australia is that prepared by the Coal and Lignites Pancl of the 
Power Survey Sectional Committee of the Standards Association of Australia in March, 
1953. ‘This places total Australian reserves at about 56,830 million tons, of which 
{4,250 million tons are of anthracitic and bituminous rank and 42,580 million tons 
of sub-bituminous and lignitic rank. New South Wales has the largest reserves of 
anthracitic and bituminous coal (about 10,000 million tons) while the greater part of the 
3ub-bituminous and lignitic reserves comprise brown coal in Victoria (40,cco million 
tons). 

3. Production in Principal Countries—The following table shows the prcduction 
of the principal countries in 1953 as published by the Mineral Resources Division of the 
Colonial Geological Surveys. 


COAL: PRODUCTION IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES, 1953. 
(7000 Tous.) (a). 


Country. Black Coal. a hl ia 
United States of America ae a ae 430,495 2,496 
U.S.S.R. te is sn .. |(6) 316,000 ae 
Onited Kingdom os oe 25 224,195 5 
Germany, pent | Republic we ae aa 124,163 83,219 
Poland is 4 ae 87,197 5,200 
France. . ee se ne “ ie 51,757 1,917 
China .. a3 ae “gs ey .. [(6) 50,000 PY 
Japan .. e os we = a 45,789 1,462 
India .. a we ee a oe 35979 sid 
Belgium is a mh Aa 29,586 
Union of South Africa ‘fa ve ae i 28,010 ve 
Czechoslovakia .. Ne a8 See si 20,020 32,250 
Aus‘ralia a tas oe ee és 18,411 8,257 
Saar .. ee be 7 i Ae 16,160 . 
Canada ah Ae ie sé ae 12,388 1,805 
Netherlands a Pa a ae 12,103 ‘aie 
Spain .. 3 ‘te 3 ae oe 11,964 1,760 
East Germany .. a as ee : 3,500 173,500 
Hungary a6 ie oe a | {c) 2,100 (ce) 18,897 
Yugoslavia ei8 me ss 3% a | gio 10,158 
Bulgaria ae ce a ie es (d) (c) 8,563 

(2) Long tons. (d) Estimated. (c) Source: United Netions Stutistical Office. {d) Not 

available. 


4. Exports.—{i) General. The quantity of coal of Australian production exported 
to other countries in 1954-55 was 291,226 tons, valued at £1,147,441, shipped mainly 
from New South Wales. These figures of oversea exports exclude bunker coal supplicd 
to oversea vessels, which in 1954-55 amounted to 25,363 tons, valued at £111,625. The 
quantities and values of the oversea exports of Australian coal and of bunker coal fcr 
oversea vessels for a series of years are shown in the following table. 
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COAL : OVERSEA EXPORTS AND BUNKERS, AUSTRALIA. 








Oversea Exporta.(a) Bunker Coal for Oversea 











Vessels. 
Year. 
; Quantity. F Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 

1938-39... Gs -- | 382,085 347,054 549.453 561,063 
1950-5F .. ae ee 72,283 242,649 69,299 284,824 
1951-52... - oe are 139,140 608,045 54,207 246,258 
1952-53 .. exe si 255,832 1,178,466 42,623 215,776 
1953-54 .- os oe 385,812 1,528,788 31,718 129,977 
1954-55 «+s A wa 291,226 1,147,441 25,363 111,625 








(a) Excludes bunker coal. 


(ii) New South Wales. New South Wales is the principal Australian coal-producing 
State and in addition to meeting requirements within the State, supplies considerable 
quantities of coal to other States and for export overseas as well as bunker coal for 
vessels calling at New South Wales ports. Of the total New South Wales coal production 
in 1954-55 (14,661,061 tons), 11,820,199 tons (81 per cent.) were available for consumption 
in the State, 2,520,673 tons (17 per cent.) were exported interstate and 320,189 tons (2 
per cent.) were exported overseas or supplied as bunker coal for interstate and 
oversea vessels, 


5. Consumption in Australia—Details of the production of black coal and its disposal 
in Australia are given in the following table for the years 1949-50 to 1953-54, compared 
with 1938-39. 

BLACK COAL : PRODUCTION AND DISPOSAL. 


























(000 Tons.) 

Particulars. 1938-39. | 1949-50. ; TQ5O-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Production(a) 2c -+ [b12,198 | 14,918 | 16,418 | 19,170 | 18,545 | 19,424 
Imports .. A a 87 494 598 285 146 2 
; Total oe 11] 12,285 | 15,412 17,016 19,455 18,691 | 19,426 
Disposals— 

Consumption as fuel— 
Electricity Generation .. 1,927 | . 3,828 4,672 5,042 5,071 5,836 
Factories me oh 2,227 2,635 2,907 3,090 3,097 3,367 
Railway Locomotives (c) 2,403 3,099 3,183 3,291 3,110 3,208 
Bunker Coal— ; 
Oversea Vessels a 550 135 69 54 43 32 
Interstate Vessels ae 411 231 225 227 229 211 
Total =... aie 7,518 | 9,928 11,116 , 11,704 | 11,550 | 12,654 
Consumption as raw 
material— 
Gas works... x 1,177 1,865 1,964 2,097 2,081 2,047 
Coke works .. - 1,708 1,973 2,618 | 2,835 3,071 3,252 
Total. - | 2,885 | 3,838 4,582 | 4,032 | 5,152 | 5,299 





Exports (Oversea) os 382 68 72 139 256 386 
Balance—Unrecorded_ con- ; 
sumption, other | pur- 














poses(d) as a I,500 1,578 1,246 2,680 1,733 1,087 
Grand Total .. {| 12,285 | 15,412 | 17,016 | 19,455 | 18,691 | 19,426 
(a) Includes miners’ and colliery coal. (6) Estimated. (c) Government railways only. 


(@) Includes net change in stocks. 
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After the 1939-45 War, it was found necessary to augment local supplies of black 
coal in Australia by increasing imports. The quantity imported reached a post-war 
peak of 597,866 tons in 1950-51, but since then has declined as in recent years production 
has expanded considerably. Since 1952-53 exports have exceeded imports by a wide 
margin; in 1954 exports of black coal were 391,226 tons and imports were 4,994 tons. 


6. Coal Value at the Mine in New South Wales.—Particulars of the averaze values 
at the mine (or at screens where these are at @ distance from the mine) of saleable coal 
for each district and for New South Wales as a whole are shown in the follwing table for 
the years 1938 and 1950 to 1954. Saleable coal is taken to exclude miners’ coal, coal 
consumed at the mines and other producer-consumed coal. For the years 1951 to 1954 
stocks of coal held at grass by the Commonwealth Government are also excluded. No 
deduction has been made in respect of excise duty operative from 1st November, 1949. 


AVERAGE SELLING VALUE AT THE MINE PER TON OF SALEABLE COAL : NBW 
SOUTH WALES. 











(s. d.) 
Ye: Northern Southern Western Average for 
eke District. District. | District. State, 
1938 “s we ae 12 0 14.0 9 6 12 0 
1950 ee 8 Mee as 36 5 39 «5 29 4 35 10 
1951 as te a 5I 5 50 8 42 10 49 8 
1952 “3 se os 62 3 60 3 56 7 61 2 
1953 Os ois as 62 I 61 o 56 9 61 i 
1954 . . og 59 11 59 0 57 I 59 3 





7. Values in New South Wales, Great Britain and the United States of America.—The 
following table shows, for the years 1938 and 1950 to 1954, average values of coal produced 
in New South Wales, Great Britain and the United States of America. The figures give 
an indication of changes in average value or price within each country but they do not 
necessarily show the relative levels as between the countries concerned. 


The series of average values for the United States of America replaces the series of 
prices shown for this country in earlier Year Books. 


PRODUCTION VALUES OF COAL PER TON : NEW SOUTH WALES, GREAT BRITAIN 
. AND UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 


Country. 1938. 1950 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
8. d, 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8, d. 


New South Wales—Bitu- 
minous(a) : 


i ae 12 o| 3510] 49 8} 61 2| 61 1 59 3 
Great Britain—Deep mined(d) 


16 8 | 47 of! 51 24) 57 3 | 61 Ih! 63 6 


i ae $ ' $s | §& 


United States of America— 
1.95 4.84 | 4-92 4.90 | 4.92 4.82 
i 


Bituminous and lignite (c) 








(a) Average selling value at the mine per ton of 2,240 Ib.: the figures relate to caleable coal and 
toclude excise duty from Noveinber, 1949. (b) Average value in sterling at the mine per ton of 
2,240 Ib. (c) Average value in United States currency at the mine per ton of 2,000 Ib. 


8. Employment in Coal-mines.—The number of persons employed, both above and 
below ground, in coal-mines in each State for 1939 and each of the years 1950 to 1954 
is shown in the following table. 
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COAL-MENES : PERSONS EMPLOYED. 





New Victoria. 
i | Queeens- | South | Western Tas- : 
Yeats Sons i land. | Australia.! Australia.| mania. |AuU*tralia 
| - Black. Brown. 

ws fe ee a) 
1939 .. és 16,581 1,376 449 2,615 si 752 238 22,011 
t950 .. ++ | 18.540 777 889 3,495 408 1,099 334. | 25,542 
1951 .. | 18,747 773 B08 3,503 434 1,125 329 | 25,809 
1952 .. . 20,151 85 1,69° 3,715 220 1,326 349 28,415 
1953 .. 19,961 900 1,598 3,701 250 1,478 345 23,233 
1954 .. 19,979 786 1,598 33743 270 1,583 358 28,317 





(a) Prior to 1952, persons engaged in removirg overburden were not included. 


The year of maximum employment was 1926 when 31.774 persons were engaged in 
the coal-mines of Australia. Shortly after that year the industrial depression and a 
prolonged stoppage of work on one of the principal fields of New South Wales during 
1929 and 1930 seriously affected the figures of emplovment. Since 1933 there has been a 
gradual increase, but the numbers employed in 1953 were only 86 percent. of the maximum 
figure already quoted. In New South Wales in 1954, 7.973.737 tons of coal, or 53 
per cent. of the total output of underground coal, were cut by machinery, compared 
with 3,594,000 tons or 32 per cent. in 1939. Similar details for other States are not 
available. 


9. Production of Black Coal per Man-shift—{i) Underground Mines. The following 
table shows particulars of estimated black coal output per man-shift worked (a) at the 
coal face and (b) by all employees in respect of underground mines for each State 
concerned and for Australia for the years 1950 to 1954. These estimates have been 
calculated by the Joint Coal Board from data collected fortnightly in respect of coal 
production and the number of man-shifts actually worked. In South Australia black 
coal is won only by open-cut mining. 


PRODUCTION OF BLACK COAL PER MAN-SHIFT : UNDERGROUND MINES.(a) 
(Tons.) 





Year. | NSW. | Vie. | Q’land. | Ww. Aut. | Tas. | sustain 











Propucrion PER Man-sHirr WorKED aT CoaL Face. 


-41 6.18 8.80 5.40 








1950 a a 10.28 2 9.01 
1951 os Se 10.82 2.43 6.40 8.22 6.01 9.39 
1952 ats .. |b 10.06 2.24 6.36 6.82 6.03 8.88 
1953 i ste 9.72 2.11 6.37 4.86 6.15 8.50 
1954 o4 a 10.16 2.03 6.54 4.82 5.95 8.81 
Propuction PER Man-soirt WorKED BY ALL EMPLOYEES. 
1950 te iy 2.95 0.91 2.52 2.17 2.76 2.78 
1951 2% a 2.96 0.93 2.55 1.85 3.03 2.78 
1952 as a 3.00 0.83 2.55 1.64 3.01 2.81 
1953 oe aes 3.08 0.81 2.53 1.67 3.00 2.84 
1954 ae By 3.25 0.82 2.61 1.92 3.07 3.00 
(a) As calcnlated by Joint Coal Board. (b) In April. 1952, persons working ‘‘at coal face" 


wero re-defined resulting in a considerable increase in persons in this category in New South Wales. 


(ii) Open-cut Mines. In the next table, the Joint Coal Board’s estimates of pro- 
duction of black coal per man-shift worked by all employees in open-cut mines are 
shown for the years 1950 to1954. There are no open-euts producing black cecal in Victoria. 
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PRODUCTION OF BLACK COAL PER MAN-SHIFT : ODEN-CUT MINES.(a) 





eS ae (Tons.) 
i : ; 
Yer. NSW. ' Q’Iond. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. + Australia 
' } 
1950 tists Tt 8.33. ' 10.6 | 2.17. 7-17 1 5-74.) 6.57 
1951 as -.y 8.02 . 11.80 | 3-05. 6.73 | 5-28 . 7.03 
1952 bb “+, 7-92 11.78 3-22 | 6.13; 4.63 , 7-97 
1953 ate eS 8.51 ' 10.97 3-57, 5:37 4 ~ , 6.92 
1954 = “ 8.97 | 12.27 (0) 4-52, | 4-74 | 7-9r {| 7-31 


(a) Production per man-shift worked by all employees, as calculated by Joint Coal Board. 
(6) Figures prior to July, 1954 iaclide manshifts on other than mine work. 


ro, Joint Coal Board.—After the 1939-45 War, the Governments of the Commonwealth 
and New South Wales mutually agreed to create jointly an authority with powers similar 
to and in some respects wider than those possessed under Commonwealth war-time 
legislation. Following this agreement, the Joint Coal Board was created and has 
functioned as from 1st March, 1947. Briefly, it is the responsibility of the Board to ensure 
that the coal of the State is conserved, developed, worked, distributed and used to the 
best advantage in the public interest, and to promote the welfare of the workers in the 
industry. Further details of the powers and functions of the Board are contained in 
previous issues of the Official Year Book. 


§ 9. Coke and Other By-products from Coal. 


1. Coke.—The production of metallurgical coke in Australia was limited to about 
250,000 tons per annum prior to the 1914-18 War. This was below local requirements 
and necessitated an annual import of about 27,000 tons. By 1920, production had risen 
to more than 500,000 tons, by 1938-39 to 1,164,873 tons and in 1953-54 reached the 
record level of 2,010,404 tons. Until recent years, imports have exceeded exports but in 
1953-54 exports amounted to 28,223 tons (27,439 tons to New Calesonin) while 10,981 
tons were imported. 

in addition to metallurgical coke referred to above (which is produced by specialized 
coke works), considerable quantities of coke are produced in gas works as a by-product 
of the manufacture of gas. Production in gas works in 1953-54 was 839,793 tons compared 
with 757,046 tons in 1938-39. 

In order to avoid duplication with coal values, the figures for coke have not been 
included in the general tables of mineral production in the early part of this chapter. 

In the following table, particulars of the production of coke in coke works and gas 
works in Australia are shown for the years 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54. The 
figures exclude output of coke breeze, which in 1953-54 amounted to 366,041 tons. 


COKE PRODUCTION(a) : AUSTRALIA. 











({Tons.) = 
Industry. 1938-39. | 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 
Coke Works .. { 1,164,873 ; I 182,773 | 1,515,782 | 1,636,982 | 1,858,428 2,010,404 
Gas Works .. 757,046 | 1,094,982 1,111,854 |_1,203, 602 | 1,071, 106 ! __ 839, 39,793 
- Total .. | re2tare \2,277,755 | 2.627,636 2, »840,584 | 2,929,534 | 2 “2,850,197. 197 


(a) Excludes coke breeze; see letterpress above. 


2. Other By-products from Coal.—In addition to coke, other products are obtained 
from the treatment of coal by coke and gas works. Details of some of these are given in 
the following table. 


OTHER BY-PRODUCTS FROM COAL : AUSTRALIA. 


: { 
Commodity. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-32. | 1952~53. | 1953-54. 
Tar—Crude (a) + ‘ooo gals. | 34,614 33,178 i 41,239 42,386 44,400 46.517 
Refned(a) .. Ss, fl 35752 12,324 12,449 12,514 15,699 17,725 
Tar Oils (crude) ” \ 1,254 3.758 3,960 4,101 3,674 3,799 
Ammoniacal Liquor .. 43 i 5,388 18,120 24,210 23,449 21,956 22,263 
Ammonium Sulphate (a) tons 24.251 48.736 57,803 63.815 JO.U7s 70,811 





(a) Includes production in works other than coke and gas works. 
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§ 10. Mineral Oils. 


1. Australia—Natural oil has been proved to exist in Queensland, Victoria and 
Western Australia, and in the latter State in 1953, potential oil production was found 
at Rough Range. Many of the conditions favourable to the accumulation of oil in 
commercial quantities have been shown to be present in Queensland, Western Australia 
and New South Wales, but in the latter State no strong positive evidence of its existence 
has been recorded. 

Reference is made in §15 page 1023, to the assistance afforded by the Common- 
wealth Government in the search for oil. 

Structure control drilling has been carried out following the Rough Range discovery 
and field exploration increased enormously. The drilling of a number of wells has 
commenced at various places throughout the Commonwealth. These include all the 
States with the exception of Tasmania and the Northern Territory. 

2. New South Wales.—During 1955 Australian Oil and Gas Corp. commenced 
drilling at Kurrajong and Clarence River Basin Oil Exploration Co. N.L. started drilling 
at Grafton. 

3. Victoria.—Drilling for oil commenced in 1955 in the Gippsland area of Victoria 
when Frome Lakes Pty. Ltd. drilled Darriman No. 1 to 4,730 feet. The well was 
abandoned without testing. Woodside (Lakes Entrance) Oil Co. N.L. also commenced 
drilling near Woodside. 

4. Queensland.—At Roma, Queensland, Associated Australian Oilfields N.L. after 
testing uneconomical sands in the Roma Blocks area north of Roma in mid-1955, moved 
to Hospital Hill. One gas well with a potential of 1,195 m.c. ft. and two unsuccessful 
wells were drilled. Operations in this area have been temporarily suspended. 

Two wells were drilled at Reid’s Dome near Springsure, one at Wellington Point, 
two near Maryborough and seven in the Longreach area. None of these succeeded in 
finding commercial oil or gas production during 1955. 

5. South Australia——Under prescribed conditions, the South Australian Govern- 
ment offers a bonus of £5,000 to the person or body corporate which first obtains from a 
local bore or well 100,000 gallons of crude petroleum containing not less than 90 per cent. 
of products obtainable by distillation. Geophysical surveys were undertaken by private 
interests during 1947, and continued into 1948, in the north-east corner of the State and 
extending over the border into New South Wales and Queensland, but with little success. 
Assistance given by the Commonwealth included equipment and a geophysical survey 
party. 

Airborne geophysical surveys over the Eucla Basin in the south-western part of the 
State were made and extended into Western Australia. 

6. Western Australia.—Systematic geological mapping and stratigraphic and 
structural studies have been continued in the Carnarvon area during 1955 by the Common- 
wealth Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics. Western Australian 
Petroleum Pty. Ltd. (an exploration Company formed by Caltex in partnership with 
Ampol Petroleum Company) have proved commercial oil production at about 3,600 
feet in one well on the Rough Range anticline at Exmouth Gulf. Subsequent wells 
drilled to exploit this reservoir showed that subsurface conditions did not.reflect those 
shown at the surface, and further detailed geophysical work is in progress. One dry 
hole has been drilled on the Cape Range structure and a second well is now being drilled. 
Drilling has also been done at Giralia, Waroora and drilling for geological information 
was done at Grierson and Point Cuvier. 

In the Fitzroy basin, South Kimberley area, geological surface and geophysical 
surveys have been continued by the Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics. 
Associated Freney Oilfields N.L. drilled one well to 9,072 feet, which was abandoned 
after testing had shown that a number of oil shows were uneconomical. West Australian 
Petroleum Pty. Ltd. ceased drilling at Grant Range in October, 1955 and moved to a new 
site on the Fraser River. 

7. Papua.—Australasian Petroleum Co. Pty. Ltd. and Island Exploration Company 
continued extensive geological and geophysical surveys over the western areas of Papua. 
During 1955, Island Exploration Co's. Omati No. 2 was abandoned at 10,880 feet, and 
Aramia No. 1 was abandoned after having been drilled to 6,628 feet. The drilling rigs 
were then moved to Kuru and Barikewa. 
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8. General—During 1939 efforts were made to secure greater uniformity in State 
legislation governing the search for oil. A draft. Bill based on modern legislation in other 
countries was prepared by the Commonwealth and submitted to the State Governments. 
As a result, amending legislation was passed in Victoria, Queensland, South Australia 
and Western Australia. There was immediate response to this in Queensland, where an 
agreement h2s3 been reached between the State Government and one of the major oil 
companies, whereby the company has undertaken to spend up to £400,000 in the search 
for oil in that State. 

Further details of action taken by the Commonwealth Government in connexion 
with the search for oil will be found in § 15. Government Aid to Mining, and Mineral 
Control (page 1023). 


§ 11. Sulphur. 


Sulphur, although produced in Australia as a content of certain metallic minerals, i8 
itself non-metallic in character. Sulphides such as zinc concentrate and pyrite, which 
contain sulphur, are produced in appreciable quantities. There is no production of 
elementa! sulphur (brimstone) in Australia. A large proportion of zinc concentrate 
produced is exported and therefore lost to Australia for utilization of the sulphur content. 
The sulphur recovered in Australia is in the form of acid, most of which is used in the 
manufacture of fertilizers, mainly superphosphate. As this recovery does not at present 
satisfy local requirements, it is necessary to import elemental sulphur to meet the balance. 

Production of pyrite concentrate at Nairne in South Australia commenced early 
in 1955. The output from this mine is supplied to the new sulphuric acid plant which 
was opened at Port Adelaide in August, 1955. This new plant has an annual capacity 
of 100,000 tons’ of sulphuric acid and will require 70,000 tons of pyrite concentrate from 
Nairne annually. 

The following table shows for the years 1939 and 1950 to 1954, the sulphur content 
of sulphur-bearing minerals produced, quantities of sulphur recoverable therefrom, 
production of monohydrate acid (100 per cent. sulphuric acid), and sulphur content of 
monohydrate acid produced. Particulars regarding spent oxide roasted have been 
included to complete the statistics relating to recovery of sulphur and monohydrate 
acid production. 

SULPHUR PRODUCTION: AUSTRALIA. 








_ (Tons.) 
item. 1939. | 1959. 1951. | 1952. 1953. | 1954. 
Sulphur contained in— : | 
Zinc concentrate ++ , 123,968; 119,736 113,964 119,515' 141,954, 152,074 
Pyrite . | 27,040 57,177! 65,962 93,5161 77,811! 97,649 
Spent Oxide Roasted (a) ' (6). | 2,930 3,200° = 4,211 5.432) 4,080 





Total Sulphur Content .. | 151,008' 179,843° 183,126 217,242! 225,197} 254,403 
Recoverable Sulphur (a) . 129,709 _156,095 159,050 189,436, 195,471) 221,265 
Monohydrate Acid Produced  'c ¢ 484,493 _ 639,600 o| 652,125! 628,302! 671,471| 778,008 
Quantity of Sulphur in Mono. | ~ : 
hydrate Acid produced |! | 


























from— : ; 
Sulphur (Elemental) a ‘a 114,500! 134,000' 135,683 112,225] 123,469] 154,337 
Zine concentrate s 25,300. 32,000 32,850 33,115! 31,270} 33,5604 
Pyrite ate le 27,040! 45,000 50,300, 57,9911 60,811} 62,533 
Spent Oxide... ee (6) | _2,050' _ 2,230 3,231| 3,973 3,973 
Total we -: _166,840° 213,050 221,003 206,462) 219,523] 254,407 
(a) Estimated. ‘) Not ‘available. (c) Year ended 30th June, 1939. {d) AH imported. 


§ 12. Non-Metallic Minerals. 


1. Asbestos.—The production of asbestos in Australia at present is only sufficient to 
meet about one-sixth of domestic requirements. Production of asbestos in Australia 
in recent years has been of two types, chrysotile and crocidolite, the former being the 
most important type economically, but deposits of chrysotile in Australia are relatively 
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smal! and widely scattered. The principal deposits of asbestos are of crocidolite, and 
they occur in the Hammersley Ranges in Western Australia, about 200 miles south-east 
of Roebourne. Large scale operations were commenced there in 1943 at Wittenoom 
Gorge by Australian Blue Asbestos Ltd. and reserves in seams over which the Company 
holds leases are estimated at two million tons. However, high costs of production due 
to heavy freight charges and the difficulty of retaining labour in an isolated community 
have prevented greater development of the project. 


The production of chrysotile and crocidolite in Australia during the five years 1950 
to 1954 is shown in the following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF ASBESTOS : STATES. 





(Tons.) - 
Chrysotile. | Crocidolite. 
oR New S " South West é 
3 th Weste . Sou Vestern 
“Wales. dastralle. Australia. ‘astra, Australia, Australta. 
1950 at 374 211 585 13 1,018 
IQ5I és 432 727 1,159 6 1,393 
1952 oe 466 652 1,118 We 2,940 
1953 . 569 606 1,175 - 3,795 
1954 os 616 303 919 oe 3,794 








2. Clays.—Statistics of clay production in Australia are not entirely satisfactory, 
mainly because of differences between States in the classification of the various types of 
clays. In the following table, the recorded production of the main types of clays produced 
in each State of Australia is shown for the year 1954. 


PRODUCTION OF CLAYS: STATES, 1954. 





(Tons.) 
Type. pe reve Victoria. j|Queensland ou Piatt Tasmanta.| Total. 
Bentonite 6 : 126 1,122 1,311 


Brick Clay and Shale | 1,604,409 |(a)845,000 277,468 302,942 |(@)420,000 |(@) 69,000 | 3,518,019 
Cement Clay and 


Shale .. mE 114,254 ah ae 20,548 11,901 5% 146,703 
Damourite Le sid az Be 514 is fee 514 
Fireclay .. a 60,038 27,035 8,459 24,861 6,738 er 127,132 
Fuller’s Earth 73 aye bed os ae io 73 
Kaolin... mo 23,159 2,575 226 35325 4,020 7,948 41,253 
Stoneware Clay .. 109,974 a 878 ig oe i 110,852 
Tile Clay oe 150,184 oi as vs Pa wa 150,184 
Other Clays ais 10,047 ae 85,854 ws 42,190 os 5 138,091 





(a) Estimated. 


3. Gypsum.—There are very extensive deposits of gypsum in Australia, but only 
the more accessible and easily worked deposits have been exploited. These deposits 
lie in four main regions, (a) in New South Wales stretching from around Griffith to near 
Broken Hill, (6) the north-west corner of Victoria, the south-west corner of New South 
Wales and adjoining parts of South Australia, (c) in South Australia on both sides of 
Gulf St. Vincent and extending to Lake MacDonnell in the west, and (d) between Perth 
and Kalgoorlie in Western Australia. The South Australian deposits are the most 
important and about two-thirds of the total Australian production of gypsum to 1954 
have come from this area, where the main centres of production are Stenhouse Bay on 
Yorke Peninsula and Lake MacDonnell. 


The building industry is the main user of the gypsum produced in Australia, 
principally in the manufacture of plaster and the remainder in cement manufacture. A 
small amount is also used as fertilizer. A considerable quantity is exported, mainly 
to New Zealand for use in the plaster industry, and to New Caledonia for use in nickel 
smelting operations. 
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The production of gypsum in Australia is set out in the following table for the five 
years 1950 to 1954 compared with the year 1939. 


Year. 


1939 


1950 
951 

1952 .. 
1953 «s 
1954 ++ 


PRODUCTION OF GYPSUM : STATES. 





(Tons.) 
‘ . | : 
New South | Vietoria. | Pee ! Pahansty Australia. 
[ps ce ee 
| 
7,032 11,777 | 144,940 , 14,340; 178,089 
.. | 102,910 39,945 | 156,031 36,508 | 335.484 
- 104,697 41,126 147,701 70,823 | 34,347 
. 89,226 47:295 | 164,825 50,332 | 351,678 
‘si 71,819 36,286 181,640 40,247 | 329,992 
ae 128,790 75,012 194,772 41,142 439,716 


4. Limestone.—Limestone is quarried in all States, but statistics of limestone 
production are incomplete, none being collected in Western Australia, and in Queensland 
figures do not include limestone quarried for cement manufacture. Limestone is used 
mainly for the manufacture of cement, other uses being in the steel industry as a metal- 
lurgical flux, in the chemical industry, and in agriculture. 

The recorded statistics of limestone production in each State of Australia during 
(954 are shown in the following table :— 


PRODUCTION OF LIMESTONE (a): STATES, 1954. 





(Tons.) 
New South) Victoria. {Queensland. Per Pee Tasmania, TeHtone Total. 
1,544,217 | 694,684 |(5)73,701 | 950,202 (c) 196,485 65 | (b)3,459,354 





(a) Includes shell and coral. (5) Incomplete. {c) Not available. 

5. Magnesite.—The major sources of magnesite at present are deposits at Fifield and 
Thuddungra in central New South Wales. Most of the output of magnesite in Australia 
is used for refractory purposes, particularly in the steel industry, and small amounts are 
used “in chemical, paper, glass, rubber, and ceramic industries. Particulars of the 
production of magnesite in each State for the years 1939, and 1950 to 1954, are set out in 
the table below. 

PRODUCTION OF MAGNESITE : STATES. 

















(Tons.) 
Year. New South } Victoria, | Queenstand. | South | Western | australia, 
Aste . 
(939.. ie as 25,189 118 - | 376 ae 25,683 
1950.. | 32,336 . 1,177 1,829 35,392 
{95I.. 35,963 398 13 998 762 38,134 
(952.. 40,333 164 13 572 1,055 42,137 
1953-. 45.769 572 iA 36 | 20 46,397 
1954.. “| 42,825 2 5s | 235 | 92 43,152 


6. Mica.—Almost all Australian production of muscovite mica has come from the 
Northern Territory, though small quantities of inferior grades have been obtained from 
most of the States. The centre of mica production in the Northern Territory is the Harts 
Range area about 130 miles north-east of Alice Springs, where mining has been carried 
on intermittently since 1892, and the Plenty River field, 50 miles north-east of Harts 


Range. 
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The Commonwealth Mica Pool—details of which are given in § 15, Government 
Aid to Mining, on page 1025—purchases all mica which is in accordance with certain 
specifications. The following table shows the quantity of muscovite mica produced in 
Australia during the five years 1950 to 1954. 


MUSCOViITE MICA PRODUCTION. 














(Ibs.) 
Particulars. | 195%. 1951. 1952. 1953. | 1954. 
tea =_ 
i 
New South Wales— | ! 
Scrap 7 se | a ' t 15,680 
Northern Territory— ; | 1 
Trimmed aa ‘67,769 48,034 | 70,684 84,619 
Crude and Film Pe 2,634 73,929 T,542} . 0. 
Scrap 51,184 82,880 aa 65,184 





7. Salt.—Salt is obtained in Australia from evaporation of saline lakes and clay 
pans. Production satisfies local requirements and provides a considerable surplus 
for export. Recorded production in South Australia (the chief producing State) is 
shown in the following table for the years 1939 and 1950 to 1954. Available estimates 
of total Australian production are also shown. 


SALT PRODUCTION. 
(’000 Tons.) 








Particulars. 1939. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 1954. 
South Australia... - 79 gi 219 203 239 304 
Estimated Australian Total .. (a) 273 300 277 310 380 


4 


(a) Not available. 


8. Other Non-Metallic Minerals.—(i) General. Many other non-metallic minerals 
are produced in Australia in considerable quantities, and are listed separately in the 
following paragraphs. 

(ii) Barite. The principal producing centre of barite is at Oraparinna in the north 
Flinders Range in South Australia where the deposits are of first-grade quality. The 
production of barite in Australia during 1954 was 6,872 tons, of which 3,828 tons came 
from South Australia. 

(iii) Cupreous Ore and Concentrate. Cupreous ore is mined in Western Australia 
for mixing with superphosphate fertilizer. The quantity produced in 1954 was 4,748 
tons and 18 tons were also produced in the Northern Territory giving a total of 4,766 tons 
production for Australia, 

(iv) Diatomtte. Production of diatomite is carried on mainly in the eastern States 
of Australia, only a small quantity coming from Western Australia. In 1954, 5,439 tonsa 
were produced in Australia, and of this total, New South Wales produced 3,708 tons. 

(v) Dolomite. Up to 1950 New South Wales was tho main producer of dolomite, 
but in that year the Broken Hill Pty. Co. Ltd. opened up a large deposit of dolomite at 
Ardrossan in South Australia which now produces over go per cent. of total output. In 
1954 New South Wales produced 3,855 tons; Queensland, 2,680 tons; South Australia, 
118,612 tons ; and Tasmania, 2,847 tons, making an Australian total of 127,994 tons. 

(vi) Felspar. The main demand for felspar comes from the glass and ceramic 
industries. About half the Australian production of felspar comes from New South 
Wales which produced 9,538 tons of the Australian total of 16,384 tons in 1954. 

(vii) Gemstones. (a} Diamonds. Gem quality diamonds are nct produced in 
Australia, but 1,564 carats of industrial diamonds worth £12,673 were recovered in gold 
dredging operations on the Macquarie River in New South Wales. 
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(t) Opals. Most of the opals won in recent years came from the Coober Pedy 
and Andamooka fields in South Australia which produced opals worth £44,815 in 1954 
compared with £76,460 in 1953. Other production in 1954 was from tke Quilpie dis- 
trict in Queensland valued at £950, and £661 from Lightning Ridge in New South Wales. 

(c) Sapphires. The Anakie field in Central Queensland is the only Aust- 
ralian producer of sapphires. Output in 1954 was valued at £636. 


(d) Other Gemstones. The only other recorded production of gemstones in 
Australia during 1954 was in Western Australia, where emeralds valued at £3:3 were won. 


(viii) Silica. The production of silica is not recorded in Victoria and Queensland. 
The output of silica, which includes glass sand, quartz, quartzite, sand, sandstone, and 
siliceous abrasives, was 102,044 tons in New South Wales ; 17,942 tons in South Australia ; 
7,803 tons in Western Australia ; and 6,169 tons in Tasmania, giving a tote! of 133,958 
tons for those States during 1954. 


(ix) Sillimanite. In 1954, 2,337 tons cf sillimanite were produced in Australia, 
New South Wales contributed 1,370 tons and the remaining 967 tons came from South 
Australia. 


(x) Talc. The Australian output of talc (including steatite), 12,940 tons, in 1954 
was the highest yet recorded, New South Wales produced 932 tons, South Australia 
9,088 tons and Western Australia 2,920 tons. 


(xi) Other. Other non-metallic minerals produced in Australia in small quantities 
during 1954 were fluorite, graphite, glauconite, mineral pigments, pebbles for grinding, 
phosphate rock, pyrophyllite, petalite, serpentine and slate. 


§ 13. Persons Engaged, Wages Paid and Accidents in Mining. 


1. Total Employment in Mining.—The number of persons engaged in the mining 
industry in Australia fluctuates according to economic conditions generally, the price 
of industrial metals, the state of the labour market, and according to the permanence 
of new finds and the development of the established mines. The following table shows 
the numbers engaged in the various mining industries in each State and Australia as a 
whole in 1953. Attention is drawn to § 1, para. 3, Standardization of Mineral Statistics, 
(pp. 983-4) which outlines the nature of changes adopted in 1950 and 1952 in the 
reporting of mineral statistics. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MINING, 1953. (a) 









































Industry. N.S.W. Vic. Q'land. 8S. Aust.| W. Aust.) Tas. 
——— { 
Metal Mining— ‘ 
Gold Mining 125 549) 166 22 6.049 
Bilver-Lead-Zinc Mining es 1,450 2 128 746) 
Copper-Gold Mining .. 1,138 2 to) (0) 
Tin Mining .. 267. 69 §02 
Other Metal Mining 20 481 311 383 {b) 
Total, Metal Mining 5A9 3,502 337 6.639 2.401 
Fuel Mining— 
Black Coal Mining— | 
Underground : goo! 3,301 1,189) 344] 
Opencut 272 250 289! 
Total Black Coal | 
Mining , goo 2.673 250 1,478 344 
Brown Coal Mining 1,598 ais i - | 
Other Fuel Mining (e) ‘ 
Total, Fuel Mining 2. ~gastidy 3,673 259 1.478! 344 
Non-metal (excluding Pee) 
Mining : 25i(dyfe) 284 778 (d) 370 169 
Total, All Mining . 3.3231(7) 7-459 1,365 (d) 8.437 2.074 
Construction Material 7 ‘ 
Quarrying aA 1,024/(f) 1,4931fd) 1890 700 (7) 285) 7 
Total, All ane i 
and Quarrying . 29.708 486d) 7618 9 2.0665 (da) 8.727 2,084 4721dh $6,547 


(a) Average employment during whole year. th) Not available for publication. {c) Not 
available for publication ; included with ‘ Non-metal (excluding Fuel) Mining” d) Incomplete. 
(e) Includes narticulars of * Other Fuel Mining ” Year en:led 3oth June, 1953 (g) Year 


ended 30th June, 1954. {A) Includes 42 for the Australian Capital Territory. 
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The particulars in the foregoing table exclude the following estimated cumbers of 
fossickers :—Gold mining, 222; Tin mining, 409; Other mining, 1,633. 
The following table shows particulars of mining employment in Australia for the 
_ years 1938 and 1949 to 1953. Complete particulars of employment in construction 
material quarrying are not available prior to 1952. The details for 1951 and earlier 
years include estimates by State Mines Departments of numbers of fossickers which are 
excluded for 1952 and 1953. Changes in the bases of collecting and compiling the statistica 
introduced in 1950, 1951 and 1952 have resulted in some lack of comparability of the 
data in other respects, particularly in the case of metal mining. The employment 
figures for 1952 are for the period worked by individual mines or quarries, and for 1953 
the figures show the average number employed during the whole year. 


EMPLOYMENT IN MINING : AUSTRALIA. 





Tndustry. 1950. 1951. 1952. 1953. 











Metal Mining— 

Gold Mining 7 

Silver-Lead-Zinc Mining .. 

Copper-Gold Mining 

Tin Mining ae 

Other Metal Minin 

Total, Metal Mining .. 

Fuel Mining— 

Black Coal Mining 


9,478] 8,647; 6,583] 7,050 
8,807] 9,536, 9,497] 9,258 
2,184) 2,047} 2,12} 2,025 
1,644] 1,577 99°) 1,063 
1,279 2,028) 2,220) 2,198 


23,392| 23,835|  21,411| 21,504 











24,451| 24,861] 26,612] 26,606 





Brown Coal Mining (6) .. 449) 811 889 898 1,691 1,598 
Other Fuel Mining = 7 ey) 183 147 112) (c) 
Total, Fuel Mining .. 22,082] 25,080) 25.523! 25,906] 28,415 28,704 
Non-metal (excluding Fuel) 
Mining. . is .. \(@) 3,015 e 3,825) 3,117) 350351 3,070 (e) 2,946 
Total, All Mining... 65,789] 50,538} 52,0321 52,776 52,8.6) 57,744 
Construction Material Quarry- Go Wi all nl? a 
ing. + . (f) (f) |) |) 4,162} 3,803 
Total, All Mining and a 
Quarrying Z (f) (f) (f) (f) | 57,0581 56,547 
(a) Incomplete; some metal mining ineluded with ‘ Total Non-metal (excluding Fuel) Mining ’’. 
(b) Prior to 1952, persons engaged in removing overburden were not included. (c) Not available 
separately ; included with ‘‘ Not-metal (excluding Fuel) Mining ’’. (@) Includes some Metal Mining: 
(e) Includes ‘‘ Other Fue! Mining”. (f{) Not available. 


2. Wages Paid in Mining.—Information regarding rates of wages paid in the mining 
industry is shown in the Labour Report issued by this Bureau and in Chapter VI.— 
Labour, Wages and Prices (page 168). 


3. Accidents in Mining.—Particulars of numbers of persons killed and injured in 
accidents in mines and associated treatment plants are recorded by State Mines Depart- 
ments. Numbers injured are not reported on a uniform basis from State to State as 
varying criteria are used in determining what constitutes injury for the purpose of these 
records. Jn 1953, 58 persons were recorded as having been killed and 1,546 as having 
been injured in mining accidents (excluding accidents in construction material quarrying). 
Of the total of 58 persons killed, 23 were in black coal mines, 12 in gold mines and 23 in 


other mines. Reported injuries were highest in gold mines (493), black coal mines (463) 
and silver-lead-zinc mines (332). 


§ 14. Oversea Trade in Minerals and Metals. 


Particulars of the quantity and value of imports and exports of the principal minerals 
and metals for Australia are shown in the following table for the years 1952-53, 1953-54 
and 1954-55. In addition to the unfabricated metals shown, considerable quantities 
of partly fabricated metals (bars, rods, wire, etc.) enter into Australia’s oversea trade. 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF PRINCIPAL MINERALS AND METALS: AUSTRALIA. 












































1 i 
Abe cast 1952-53. 1953-54. | 1954-55. 
Itern, Cnt Ob rect - 
‘ Quantity. | ps ’ 
| lauantiy. Value. | quantity | Value. ilaeacae | Value. 
' 1 i 
Inports. 
' 1 1 
Miner uls-— | £A-f-0.b,! fa. f.0.b. | £A. f.0.b. 
Antimony ore end con- 4 . 
centrate oe an ewt. 5,494 39,763} ue 69.419! 27,094' 142,821 
Aebestos ty * 575,757) 1,888,651! 328,895] 1,938,691 A538 3,246,480 
Chromium ore and con- 
ceutrate.. es i 125,273! 89,856 83.517' 67,419 99.24 59,296 
Coal ‘ as ton 145,634] 483,003 2,051 9,816 se 26,185 
Coke eat a va 635 8,363 10,981 144,566, 5,900 FU,U4 
Diatomite ane a ewt. 30,542 43,467 38,413 54,628} 78,873) 123,182 
Industrial Diamonds. . carat 249,556{ 395,275 102,574 325.015| 265,1441 471,681 
Mica ef oy Ib. 147.947, 19,564 327.277 64,800 1,029 900, 93,528 
einai Le eh ewt. 2,644,055%{ 2.550.325} 3,836,254] 2,644,015 3.851074! 2,720,089 
etals— 
Ahnninium (ples, fagyee 
etc.) ” 135,919, 1,384,631] 241,980] 1,900,542; 255,250] 2,748,466 
Copper+— 
Blister a ie Z. (a) (a} 2,000) 30,086; 19,000/ 150,597 
Pigs, ingots, ete. 357,205] 4,753,878 57,791) 897,133} 561.382] 9,521,463 
Gold bullion (ingots, bar, 
ete.) fine oz. 228,387! 3,595,656 180,628] 2,955,517} 175,166) 2,720,834 
Iron and Steel— 
Bar and Rod ewt. 457,665) 2,703,401} 133,198} 1,166,863 1,198,833} 3,935,534 
Inzots, blooms, slabs, 
ete. n 18,693) 99,096 45405 35,609 10,319, 56,140 
Nickel (pigs, ingots, ete.) - 11,659] 346,817 11,705] 359,990) 10,197; 312,899 
Tin (ingots) .. ie ae 205,904 14,868} 608,500 7,682 341,786 
Exports. 
Minerals— 
Asbestos ne re ewt. 32,6941 277,677 46,743) 376,315 66,013) 380,483 
Coal man Be ton 255,837] 1,178,466} 385,812] 1,528,788! 391,226] 1,147,441 
ne na 17,069] 145,616 28,223] 240,138 21,885 180,321 
per— 
‘ts and concentrate ewt. 313 2,900 2,530 5,911] 110,924) 352,068 
Copper-lead dross, ete. 0 (a) (a) 65,088} 290,040] 163,349] 902,594 
Rutile _ Zircon con- 6 s : 
centra : ” 1,369,519] 2,269,576] 1,195,236) 1,644,989! 2,055,471] 2,895,624 
Silver-lead and Zinc Ores | : ; 
and concentrates— 
Silver-lead ore and con- 
centrate .. rf 824,429] 2,722,797] 1,447,803] 4,086.997| 1,181,261] 3,840,616 
Zine concentrate ae ” 4,896,311]11,054,881} $,327.894] 3,337,401] 4,013,406] 2,686,832 
Other ” 3,133 12,597 90,995} 256,580, 99,031) 244,504 
Tungsten (scheelite and 
ee concentrates) ” 44,101} 3,444,003 43,524] 2,952,684 41,776) 3,168,416 
Metals — 
Conner, blister ” (a) (a) 253,290! 3,537,583] 102,463) 1,523.844 
Aol bullion (ingot, bar, 
dnst, sheet, etc.) .. | fine oz. | 1,250,162|20,397,933| 873,321|13,769,222, 864,391 |13,716,622 
fron and Steel— i q 
Bar and rod ; ewt. 289,691} 576,501 507,333] 906.930, 266,182) 567,727 
Ingots, blooms, slabs, 
ete. os a | » 1,568,914) 2.303.406! 2,121,216] 2,999,038 156,131 228,149 
can iron is ae ” 3,236,626] 3,210,414] 2,326,220} 2,053,886) 1,205,561] 1,021,107 
ead— 
Piz ae ae ” 2,840,756/17,171,800] 3,404,226}18,550,238| 2.805,126/17,182,339 
Builion ey | ” 977,760 7,955,453, 682,485) 4,392,514, 616,369) 6,133,238 
Zine, ingots .. on ” 899,293} 6,086,392} 749,966) 3,504,173 654,180 3,408,244 





(a) Not available. 


§ 15. Government Aid to Mining, and Mineral Control. 


1. Aid to Mining.—{i) Commonwealth. (a) Assistance to marginal and sub-marginal 
gold mines. Under the terms of the Guld-Mining Industry Assistance Act 1954, 2 large 
producer may receive a subsidy of up to three-quarters of that portion of the cost of 
production in excess of £13 10s. od. per fine 0z.; the subsidy will not exceed £2 os. od. 
per fine oz. A person producing less than 500 fine oz. per year receives a flat rate 
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subsidy of £1 10s, od. per fine oz. regardless of the cost of production. The Act will 
remain in force for two years from ist July, 1954. The operation of the Act has since 
been extended for a further three years. 


(b) Rewards for Discovery of Uranium Ore. Toencourage the search for and discovery 
of deposits of uranium ore, the Commonwealth Government has approved the granting 
of monetary rewards up to a maximum of £25,000 for any one deposit. 


(c) Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics. The Bureau of Mineral 
Resources, Geology and Geophysics has sections dealing with geology, geophysics, 
mining engineering, petroleum technology and mineral economics. The geological 
section conducts all surveys required in Commonwealth Territories, detailed and regional 
surveys in conjunction with or by arrangement with the State Mines Departments, surveys 
of possible oil-fields in Australia and New Guinea, surveys of mines for which financial 
assistance is sought, and investigations of deposits of radio-active mincrals. The 
geophysical section conducts investigations throughout Australia and New Guinea 
counected with the search for metalliferous, radio-active and other mineral deposits ; 
investigations connected with exploration for coal, oi] and water; regional magnetic and 
gravity surveys; engineering and military geophysics ; and the operation of geophysical 
(magnetic and seismic) observatories. The Bureau works in close co-operation with the 
Mines Departments of the States. It has assumed full responsibility for geological and 
geophysical surveys in Commonwealth Territories, but suitable arrangements have been 
made to ensure that the local Administrations have the necessary technical advice directly 
available to them. The Bureau has carried out extensive scout boring in New South 
Wales to prove deposits of coal suitable for working by open-cut methods. 


(d) Diamond Drills. The drilling plant operated by the Bureau of Mineral Resources 
consists of two heavy, two medium and five light prospecting drills. These drills are 
used mainly in connexion with the Bureau’s comprehensive programme of prospecting 
by aerial, geological, geophysical and geochemical methods. Some of the drills are 
available for hire to private companies, 


(e) Search for Oil. No variation has been made in the policy described in Official 
Year Book No. 37, page 850, regarding the search for petroleum throughout Australia and 
its Territories. In addition to its activities set out in that Year Book, the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics furnishes field laboratories and trained 
personnel to assist small companies in recording scientific information obtained while 
drilling for oil. 


The Commonwealth Government has encouraged the search for oil in Australia, 
Papua and New Guinea; details of the efforts made are outlined in earlier issues of the 
Official Year Book and in § 10. Mineral Oils(p. 1016). A considerable amount of geological 
and geophysical work and test drilling has been conducted under the provisions of the 
Petroleum Oil Search Act 1936. 


(f) Survey of North Australia. Reference to this survey which was completed at 
the end of 1940 appears in Official Year Book No. 35, page 744. 


(g) Ore-dressing and mineragraphic investigations. These investigations are conducted 
by the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial] Research Organization as required by the 
industry. Ore-dressing investigations are carried out conjointly with appropriate State 
institutions, the three laboratory centres being the School of Mines, Kalgoorlie, the 
School of Mines and Industries, Adelaide, and the University of Melbourne. 


Since 1947, funds for these investigations have been included in the investigational 
vote approved annually for the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization; in 1955 the Communwealth Government expended approximately 
£18,000 on ore-dressing and £10,500 on mineragrapbic investigations. 


(h) Petroleum Legislation. The petroleum ordinances of Papua and New Guinea 
have been amended and combined in a single ordinance entitled Petroleum (Prospecting 
and Mining) Ordinance 1951. Further minor amendments were passed early in 1954. 
A new Petroleum Ordinance for the Northern Territory was brought into force on 27th 
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May, 1954. New legislation covering petroleum was brought down in New South Wales 
under the Petroleum Act, 1955, and several amendments to the Petroleum Act, 1951, 
were passed in Western Australia. 


(ii) States. (a) General. In addition to free assays and determinations of rocks 
and minerals carried out for prospectors by the Mines Departments of the States and 
Territories, technical officers of these departments provide advice to the mining and 
allied industries where required, carry out field examinations of mining prospects, advise 
on exploration and development, select sites for water supply, and in general give a free 
technica] service to the mining industry. 


(b) New South Wales. State aid to assist metalliferous mining consisted of grants 
to assist the prospecting and/or mining for gold and minerals and for the purchase, 
removal and installation of mining plant or equipment. 


(c) Victoria. Loans may be made to assist prospecting and development or the 
purchase of machinery. The Mines Department has 28 stamp batteries in different 
parts of the State to crush ore for prospectors at nominal rates. Small mining companies 
may avail themselves of these facilities. 


(d) Queensland. The Mines Department maintains a treatment works for tin ores, 
etc., at Irvinebank, an assay office at Cloncurry and diamond-drilling plants in several 
parts of the State. The Venus State Mill at Charters Towers is available for the treatment 
of gold-bearing ores. In addition, many departmental compressor plants, pumping 
plants and other mining equipment are provided and made available on hire on the 
principal mining fields. 


(e) South Australia. During 1940 the Premier announced that assistance would 
be given to copper-mining in the form of financial help towards such development work 
as was absolutely necessary for a mine to enter upon reasonably continuous production. 
The State maintains batteries and cyanide works at Mount Torrens, Peterborough, 
Mongolata, Tarcoola and Glenloth and assays for public purposes are made at the School 
of Mines. 


({) Western Australia. The Mines Department has about twenty batteries 
throughout the mining fields where prospectors and others can have their ore treated. 


(g) Tasmania. The Department of Mines provides financial assistance to mining 
lessees for the purchase of plant and machinery, for sinking, repairing or dewatering of 
shafts, for construction of dams and water races, for testing and proving a deposit of 
any mining product, for developmental work and for diamond and other types of drilling. 


Other assistance is rendered to the industry by geological and engineering advice 
and through ore-dressing research into metallurgical recoveries and the selection and 
design of treatment plant. 


(h) Northern Territory. In order to encourage the development of the mining 
industry, the Northern Territory Administration operates Government batteries at 
Tennant Creek, Hatches Creek, and Maranboy for the treatment of miners’ ores. The 
crushing charges are subsidized by Government grants. In addition, the Administration 
provides cartage subsidies and financial advances to encourage miners to carry out 
development work. Roads and water supply services are provided and maintained for 
all mines under active development throughout the Territory. 


2. Control of Minerals—{i) Mica Production. The Commonwealth Mica Pool 
purchases mica won in the Harts Range, Northern Territory, thus ensuring the miners 
a ready market for their output at fixed prices and also permitting an orderly distribution 
of mica to the trade. The Pool is controlled by a Committee of Management consisting 
of representatives of the Commonwealth Government, producers and consumers. 
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(ii) Control of Exports of Metals and Minerals. Certain metals and minerals produced 
in Australia are subject to export control for one or more of the following reasons :— 


(a) the necessity to conserve resources (e.g., iron ore and manganese) ; 


(5) inadequacy of local production to fulfil domestic demand (e.g., mica, 
manganese ore, copper, iron and steel) ; 


(c) the strategic importance of the minerals (e.g., beryllium ores, concentrates 
and metal; monazite ; tantalite and tantalum products; uranium ore, 
concentrates, residues and metal; mica). 


Mixed concentrates of heach sand minerals are prohihited exports, but rutile. zircon 
and ilmenite may be exported. Some non-ferrous scrap is also subject to control. 


(iii) Radio-active Minerals. Since the discovery of the possibility of using atomic 
energy considerable attention has heen paid to the occurrence of uranium in Austrolia, 
To encourage the search for and discovery of deposits of uranium ore, the Commonwealth 
Government has approved the granting of monetary rewards for such discoveries. 


Up to the end of 1949 important deposits had been found only in the northern part 
of South Australia where the Mt. Painter and Radium Hill fields had been investigated, 
largely by the South Australian Government, but in that year the presence of uranium 
was discovered in the Rum Jungle district of the Northern Territory, and investigations 
carried out by the Commonwealth Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics 
in the years 1949-1952 proved that these deposits are of substantial importance. 


Towards the end of 1952 the Commonwealth Government placed the Rum Jungle 
deposits, together with other deposits which are known to occur, but which have not yet 
been adequately investigated, under the control of Territory Enterprises Pty. Ltd., a 
subsidiary of Consolidated Zine Corporation Limited, to carry on the investigations on 
its hehalf and to mine and treat the ore. The treatment plant at Rum Jungle was 
offi ially opened by the Prime Minister on 17th September, 1954. Investigation of an 
area adjacent to Rum Jungle was carried out by the Bureau, using an airborne scintill- 
ometer. This survey indicated the presence of many radio-active anomalies, and demon- 
strated the effectiveness of this method of search. During 1952, arrangements were 
completed between the Governments of the United States of America, South Australia 
and the Australian Commonwealth, for the purchase of ores by the United States. 


In South Australia, the South Australian Government extensively explored the 
Radium Hill deposit by underground development and diamond drilling. A primary 
treatment plant was erected at the mine and went into operation in November, 1954; 
the concentrate is transported to a plant at Port Pirie, completed in mid-1955, where it 
is further reduced. 


The Bureau of Mineral Resources is carrying out further airborne acintillom+ter 
surveys and extensive geological, geophysical and geochemical surveys and diam. nd 
drilling operations, with a view to discovering further deposits and to assessing the 
value of known deposits. 


During 1953 Commonwealth Legislation was enacted to set up an Atomic Energy 
Commission which is responsible, in an overall sense, for the production and utiliza- 
tion of uranium in Australia. This Act, the Atomic Energy Act of 1953, supersedes 
the Atomic Energy (Control of Materials) Act of 1946, but contains a provision 
of that Act which provides for control of substances which could be used for production 
or use of atomic energy. It gives the Commonwealth power to acquire such substances 
in their natural state and in waste materials from mining operations, to carry on mining 
and other operations necessary for the recovery of such substances, and to pay com- 
pensation for such acquisition. It also gives the Commonwealth power to obtain 
possession of such substances held by any person. 


Further reference to the Atomic Energy Commission appears in Chapter XXVII.— 
Defence, . 
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DEFENCE. 


§ 1. Department of Defence. 


1. Introduction. At the outbreak of the 1939-45 War, the Department of Defence 
comprised the three Fighting Services and a Central Secretariat. In November, 1939 
separate Departments, each with its own Minister, were created for the contro) and 
administration of the Navy, Army and Air Force. The D-fence Department as then 
reconstituted retained responsibility for over-all defence policy and tor the conduct 
during the war of the business of the War Cabinet, set up in September, 1939, and the 
Advisory War Council, set up in October, 1940. These bodies ceased to function after 
the war. 


2. Functions and Organization.{i) Functions. Subject to the authority of Cabinet, 
the Minister and Department of Defence are responsible for :— 

(1) The formulation and general application of a unified defence policy relating 
to the Defence Forces and their requirements. including :—(a) co- 
operation in British Commonwealth and regional defence and the deft nce 
aspect of the Charter of the United Nations; (6) the supply aspect of 
defence policy, including the review of production programmes and 
capacity ; (c) the scientific aspect of defence policy ; and (d) the financial 
requirements of defence policy, and the allocation of funds made available. 

(2) The defence aspect of Armistice and Peace Terms, Control Commis-ions, 
and Forces of Occupation. 

(3) Matters of policy or principle and important questions having a joint Service 
or inter- Departmental defence aspect. 

(4) The defence aspect of questions relating to the organization and machinery 
for :—(a) co-operation in British Commonwealth defence; (b) co- 
operation in regional security, including obligations under the United 
Nations Charter; (c) higher direction in war; and (d) higher direction 
of the Services. 

(3) The Commonwealth War Book, which is a summary of national plans for 
an emergency as developed in Departmental War Books. 

(6) The administration of inter-Service organizations, such as the joint 
intelligence machinery. 

(7) The defence aspect of :—the strength and organization of the Forces, 
higher app ‘intments in the Services. honours and awards. 

(8) Advice on the military aspect of civil defence. 

(ii) Organization, higher defence machinery, the control of the joint Service machinery 
and the Secretariat of the Council of Defence. The joint Service and inter-Departmental 
advisory machinery of the Department consists of various committees headed by 
the Defence Committee, the Chiefs of Staff Committee and the Joint War 
Production Committee. The Defence Committee is a statutory body consisting of the 
Secretary, Department of Defence, who is Chairman, and the Chiefs of Staff of the threo 
Services. In general, its function is to advise on defence policy as a whole, and on 
matters of policy or principle and important questions having a joint Service or inter- 
Departmental! defence aspect. The main responsibility of the Chiefs of Staff Committee 
in peace is the preparation of strategic appreciations and military plans. The function of 
the Joint War Production Committee is, briefly, to examine the relation between 
strategical plans and their requirements to ensure that the war potential for thi m exists. 
The major committees subordinate to the Defence Committee and/or the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee comprise the Principal Administrative Officers Committee (Mnintenance and 
Matériel), the Principal Administrative Officers Committee (Personnel), the Defence 
Research and Development Policy Committee. the Joint Planning Committee, the Joint 
Intelligence Committee and the Joint Administrative Planning Committee. 

(iii) Board of Business Administration. In view of the heavy defence expenditure, 
the Government, in July, 1953, established the Board of Business Administraticn in the 
Department of Defence. ‘The Board deals with joint Service matters of common interest 
to the three Services, or important subjects on which the collective advice of the Board 
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is desired. The Board comprises businessmen who serve in a part-time honorary capacity 
and consists of an independent chairman and deputy chairman and the business advisers 
of the three Service Departments. 


3- Basis of Current Defence Policy.—The aim of Australian Defence Policy is to 
co-operate in repelling aggression. 

The basis of Defence Policy has been transformed from preparedness by a critica) 
date, to the capacity to maintain it at a level that can reasonably be sustained for a long 
haul having regard to the essential demands of other sectors of the national economy, 
including national development. 

The size of the Defence effort having been determined by the amount of the Defence 
Vote, the relative strengths of the Navy, Army and Air Force are governed by the 
probable form and scale of attack. Strategically, Defence falls into two divisions :— 

(i) Local defence of Australian territories and waters, which is the absolute 
responsibility of the Australian Government. This is the first priority for the Services. 

(ii) Oversea defence based on global strategy to defend vital interests and to bring 
about the defeat of the enemy. Australia is committed as a member of the British 
Commonwealth, and in accordance with the provisions of the Anzus Treaty, the South 
East Asia Collective Defence Treaty, and the Charter of the United Nations, to co-operate 
in collective security. 


4. The Defence Programme.—{i) Programme. The Government’s current Defence 
Programme is based on a vote of £190 million. It provides for the maintenance of an 
efficient Service organization including fighting forces together with command, training 
and maintenance elements capable of rapid expansion in time of war. Adjustments 
have been made to improve the balance between equipment and manpower to enable 
increased provision to be made for modern equipment. 

In the field of research and development, Australia is making its principal contribution 
through the Long Range Weapons Establishment which is a joint United Kingdom— 
Australian effort, for the testing of guided weapons. The executive authority for thia 
project is the Department of Supply which is also responsible for design and inspection 
services and for the provision of the material requirements of the forces other than 
munitions. 

The Department of Defence Production is responsible for manufacture and supply 
of munitions and aircraft. Provision is being made for further progress with the Defence 
Production Capital Programme, for the expansion of production capacity and the replace- 
ment and modernization of existing facilities to meet the materia] requirements of the 
Services. This includes the establishment of a munitions factory at St. Mary’s in New 
South Wales. 

(ii) Financial. Details of Defence Expenditure for 1954-55 and the allocation of the 
Defence Vote for 1955-56 are set out in the two tables which follow :— 


ALLOCATION OF DEFENCE VOTE OF £190,000,000 FOR 1955-56. 




















(£7000.) 
Capital 
. Material walbniets. ; 
Service or Department. | Mince” | “Nfachinery, | orks and | isneous, | expenditure. 
Plant and Nong. 
Equipment. 
Defence me «»] . 709 13 28 we 750 
Navy .. ih we 31,395 16,024 1,415 ea 48,834 
Army .. Ans 8 48,553 11,275 3,300 ae 63,128 
Air s Ne Sia 35,674 12,352 2,900 av 50,926 
Defence Production a5 2,788 1,750 6,715 ie 11,253 
Supply a 6 10,919 999 2,190 26 14,134 
Civil Defence .. 3 119 50 65 a 234 
Marine Salvage Organiza- 
tion .. xe os 135 aie ne a 135 
Recruiting Organization .. 384 se os ia . 384 
Labour and National Ser- 
vice (administering 
National Service Act) .. 222 a aA se 222 
Total os ys 130,898 42,463 16,613 26 190,000 
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DEFENCE EXPENDITURE, 1954-55. 














( £009.) 
| ‘Capital Gasset | 
: | Mainten- wae, wuitines, | ane 1 Tot 
Service or Department. ' are. Mashinery, | peta Iuneuu+. | Expenciture. 
{ Phint ant tions. | 
| { Equipment. | | 
sees socal Se 2 ! : saat 2 
Defence we BP 611 es 21! es ; 643 
Navy .. te a 30,561 ! 15,435 1,217 ae | 47,213 
Army .. + oo 47,472 (a) 19,096 2,937 . (a) 69,505 
Air... ee a 33,137 13,524 2,587 bre 49,248 
Defence Production ae 2,634 1,811 783 ee 5,228 
Supplv ee = 11,034 907 1,684 38 13,663 
Civil Defence .. oe 34 | tea an oe 7 34 
Total ae ae 125,483 50,784 9,229 38 185,534 





(a) Includes £8,000,000 paid to the Defence Equipment Trust Account. 


(iii) Personnel Strengths. The personnel strengths of the Services at 31st December, 
1955 were :-— 


















Category. Navy. Army. Air Force. Total. 
Permanent Forces .. is «+ [(a) 13,143 | _22,726 15,411 51,280 
Citizen Forces— 

Volunteers in Pr a 5,276 14,630 1,929 21,835 
National Service Personnel ate 45476 |(b) 114,842 |(b) 16,196 |(b) 135,514 
Total Citizen Forces .. a 95752 129,472 18,125 1575349 

Total Permanent and Citize: Zz 
Forces’... we a 22,895 152,198 33,536 208,629 





(a) Excludes midshipmen not on pay—9o. (8) Includes 44,470 Army and 15,416 Air Force 
National Service personnel who have completed training and are on the reserve. 


5. Australian Forces in Malaya and Korea-Japan. (i) Malaya. The Prime Minister 
announced on ist April, 1955—“‘ Australia will participate in the establishment in 
Malaya, a very important portion of the Manila Treaty area, a. a contribution to the 
defence of the treaty area, of a strategic reserve in which the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand will participate ”’. 

The Australian contribution comprises the following forces— 

Navy—Two destroyers and two frigates. An aircraft carrier will also pay an 
annual visit, and additional ships will be provided in an emergency. 

Army—aAn infantry battalion with supporting arms, and reinforcements in 
Australia. 

Air Force—A bomber wing of one squadron and an airfield construction squadron. 
In addition, a fighter wing of 2 squadrons is to be provided. 

On 15th June, 1955 the Prime Minister announced the decision of the Australian 
Government that the Australian forces sent to Malaya could, like the United Kingdom 
and New Zealand components of the Strategic Reserve, be available for use against 
the Communist terrorists. 

(ii) Korea-Japan ; Australian Contribution— 

Navy—From June, 1950 to December, 1954, a Royal Austtalian Navy Force 
of two ships operated under the U.N. Command with the aircraft carrier 
H.M.A.S. Sydney relieving a United Kingdom aircraft carrier for brief 
intervals. During 1955 one destroyer or frigate operated under this 
Command unti! September, when it was decided that the R.A.N. contribution 
would in future be drawn from Australian ships of the Far Eastern Fleet. 
The Australian ships are allocated for duty by the Commander-in-Chief 
(F.E.S.) in rotation with other ships in the Fleet. 
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Army—At 1st February, 1956 the Armed Forces in Korea totalled 760 (all 
ranks) comprising— 
(i) 1st Battalion, The Royal Australian Regiment. 
(ii) A proportion of the Headquarters of rst Commonwealth Division. 
(iii) An clement of the British Commonwealth Communications Zone. 
At the same date the forces in Japan totalled 770 (all ranks) 
comprising— 
(i) Australian units in the Kure Base. 
(ii) A proportion of Headquarters, B.C.F.K. and other base units. 
The periods of service in Korea of the respective battalions have been ae 
follows— 
3rd Battalion—September, 1950 to November, 1954. 
ist Battalion—March, 1952 to March, 1953. 
2nd Battalion—March, 1953 to March, 1954. 
ist Battalion—relieved 2nd Battalion, March, 1954. 

Commencing in March, 1956, the 1st Commonwealth Division in Korea wil) 
be reduced from brigade group strength to an infantry battalion drawn 
from the United Kingdom with Canada, Australia and New Zealand 
providing detachments. The force will be known as the Common- 
wealth Contingent, Korea. Australian Forces will comprise a signa] 
squadron and a small proportion of Headquarters and Administrative 
units (total strength go). 

This reduction in strength will permit the transfer of the base from Japan 
to Korea, and as from July, 1956 the base in Japan will begin to close 
down. 

Air Force—No. 77 Fighter Squadron served in Korea from June, 1950, and later 
(1953) was joined with No. 36 Transport Squadron and Administrative 
and Maintenance units to form No. 91 Composite Wing. This Wing was 
disbanded by early 1955 and the R.A.A.F. Transport Flight, Japan, was 
formed, comprising 3 transport aircraft and small administrative and 
maintenance elements. With the closing of the base in Japan the Flight 
will return to Australia. 


6, National Service Training.—(i) Liability. The National Service Act 1951-1953 
requires every male ordinarily resident in Australia, other than certain officials in the 
service of international bodies, diplomatic personnel, men already serving in the Per- 
manent Forces and aboriginal natives of Australia, who on and after 1st November, 
1950 attains the age of 18 years to register when called upon to do so by notice published 
in the Gazette. 

Every registrant is liable to be called up for service unless he is exempt on the grounds 
of being subject to prescribed physical or mental disabilities, a theological student, a 
minister of religion, a member of a religious order, or a person who has established a 
conscientious objection to all forms of military service. Persons who establish a 
conscientious objection to combatant service only are called up for non-combatant duties. 

Provision is made for deferment of call-up for limited periods of students and appren- 
tices and of individuals who can establish before a court that their call-up would result 
in exceptional hardship to themselves, their parents or dependants. In September, 
1954 the Government announced that, for the time being, the training of those who do 
not live within reasonable distances of C.M.F. training centres and those engaged full-time 
as rural workers in the production of foods and raw materials would be deferred. The 
total number of National Servicemen to be trained will continue at the present figure 
of 33,750 annually, 

(ii} Conditions of Service. Service under the National Service Scheme is with the 
Citizen Naval Forces, the Citizen Military Forces or the Citizen Air Force but no person 
is called up for service with the Citizen Naval Forces or the Citizen Air Force unless he 
has volunteered for service beyond the limits of Australia. 

In the Navy and Air Force, National Servicemen are required to serve a total period 
of 154 days training which is performed in one continuous period except in the case of 
students who may complete their service in two periods of 77 days in successive years. 
In the case of the Army, the total period of training is 140 days, consisting of 98 days 
continuous training and 21 days training in camps or week-end bivouacs in each of the 
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following two years. In all cases the Act requires a further term of service as reservists 
until five years from the date of call up. (See also sections dealing with the respective 
Services.) 

(iii) Strength. To 318t December, 1955, 147,050 persons had been called up for 
training. 


§ 2. Naval Defence. 


1. State Systems.—Information regarding naval defence systems prior to 1go1 will 
be found in Officia] Year Book No. 2, p. 1084. 


2. The Present System.—(i) General. (a) Royal Australian Navy up to end of 
1939-45 War. An outline of the development of Australian Naval policy was given 
in Official Year Book No. 3, p. 1060 and No. 12, p. 1012. Some account of the building 
of the Australian Navy, the proposed and modified cost thereof, the compact with the 
Imperial Government, etc., appears in Official Year Book No. 15, pp. 921-23. AR 
account of the growth and activities of the Royal Australian Navy during the 1939-45 
War is given in Official Year Book No. 36, pp. 1023-27. 

+b) Post-war Programme, The following is a summary of the Naval Programme :— 

(1) Ships in Commission—The Fleet consists of :— 
Carrier Force: 1 Light Fleet Carrier, 3 Destroyers. 
Escort Forces: 3 Frigates. 
Surveving Duties: 1 Survey Ship and its tender: 
Training Ships : 1 Frigate, 5 Ocean Minesweepers, 1 Light Fleet Carrier. 
Auxiliary Vessels: 3 Boom Defence Vessels, 1 Ocean-guing Tug, 1 
Armament Store Carrier, 3 Patro! Vessels, 2 General Purpose Vessels, 
4 Search and Rescue Vessels. 
(2) In addition to the ships in Commission, a substantial reserve fleet will be 
maintained in good condition against any future emergency. 
(3) Personnel—The strength of the Royal Australian Navy has been pegged at 
14,400, comprising 1,584 Officers and 12.816 ratings. 
(4) Reserve and National Service Training—Reserve training was resumed as 
from ist January, 1950 for members of the Royal Australian Naval 
. Reserve. Training consists of 45 two-hour drill attendances at night 
or on Saturdays in naval training establishments in each of the capital 
cities, plus 13 days continuous training each year in H.M.A. ships or 
training establishments, including special schools. In addition, payment 
is made for further voluntary home training up to a maximum of 12 days. 
Selected members may undergo special courses up to a limit of six months 
during the whole of their service in the Reserve, whilst up to 12 months 
training or service may be performed in H.M.A. ships or establishments 
with similar qualifications. Engagements are for three years. Rates 
of pay have been aligned (with minor modifications) with thoze applic- 
able to the Permanent Naval Forces. The training for members of the 
Royal Australian Naval Reserve (Sca-going) is normally 28 dave every 
two years whilst members of the Royal Australian Naval Volunteer 
Reserve are under no training obligations. 
Nava) National Service personnel commenced training on 30th July, 
1951. On completion of their 154 days initial training in nava] establish- 
ments and H.M.A. ships, personnel will be attached to the Naval Reserve 
Training Establishment in their State until completion of their five- 
year liability for mobilization in war or emergency. The present 
annual intake of National Servicemen is 1.200. 
Revised post-war conditions of service in the Royal Australian Fleet 
Reserve were introduced as from 13th December, 1950. This Reserve is 
comprised of two classes:—(a) former ratings who receive full 
benefits under the Defence Forces Benefits Act and are required to serve 
five years in the Royal Australian Fleet Reserve as a consideration for 
receipt of these benefits. and (b) former ratings who have previously 
served in the Permanent Naval Forces of the Royal Australian Navy, 
Royal Navy, or a Dominion Navy subject to a minimum period of three 
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years’ service and an absence of not more than five years. No retainer _ 
is payable to members under (a) and no obligatory training is carried out 
but 14 days paid voluntary training can be undertaken. Members under 
(b) receive an annual retainer of £24 subject tocompleting annual training; 
it enrolled within 12 months of discharge from Permanent Naval Forces 
—7 days ; if enrolled after a lapse of 12 months since discharge from 
Permanent Naval Forces—14 days ; additional paid voluntary training up 
to 14 days may be carried out. Ratings receive pay applicable to Royal 
Australian Navy personnel whilst under training. 

(5) Fleet Air Arm—The Fleet Air Arm of the Royal Australian Navy consists 
of five front line squadrons, one operational carrier, H.M.A.S. Melbourne, 
and one Naval Air Station, H.M.A.S. Albatross at Nowra, New South 
Wales. The training ship, H.M.A.S. Sydney, is used periodically for 
deck landing training. The new aircraft carrier H.M.A.S. Melbourne, 
fitted with an angled deck and steam catapult, arrived in Australia 
in mid 1956. She carries two squadrons of Gannet turbo-prop anti- 
submarine aircraft, and one squadron of jet Sea Venom all weather 
fighters. 

(6) Ship Construction and Repair—Provision is made for the maintenance in 
Australia of a nucleus ship construction and repair industry capable of 
rapid expansion in war. The present approved programme provides 
for the construction of three destroyers, four anti-submarine frigates, 
one boom-working vessel and two inshore minesweepers (work not yet 
commenced) ; and the conversion of four ‘‘ Q” class destroyers to fast 
anti-submarine frigates (three have been completed and work on one is 
in progress). 

(ce) The Relation of New Weapons. Careful consideration has been given to the 
implications of new weapons, and the decisions in regard to the Navy are based on the 
broad conclusions of great naval powers that these weapons should be introduced by 
the normal process of evolution, first into existing ships, and later perhaps into an entirely 
new form of fighting ship. The same authority supports the view that there will be no 
rapid development which will render vessels such as carriers, cruisers and destroyers 
obsolete in the near future. F 

(ii) Naval Board. The Australian Navy is administered by a Board consisting of 
the Minister for the Navy with four Naval Members, and the Secretary, Department of 
the Navy; the seat of administration is at Mclhourne. 

(iii) Naval College. Nineteen cadet midshipmen (including four from the Royal 
New Zealand Navy) entered the Naval College for training in the year commenced 
January, 1956. At that date there were 118 cadet midshipmen undergoing training 
at the College. ; 

(iv) Training Establishments. Flinders Naval Depot, Victoria, remains the principal 
training establishment for ratings in the permanent forces, while several advanced training 
schools are established in Port Jackson, New South Wales. Air training is carried out at 
Nowra, New South Wales. 

(v) The Australia Naval Station. Defined limits of the Australia Station are as 
follows :— 

Eastern— 

From 3° 30’ North, 169° East, south to 1° South, thence east to 170° 
East, thence south along this meridian to 30° South, thence to 45° South, 
160° East, thence south, along this meridian. 

Northern— 

From 3° 30’ North, 169° East, west to 125° East, thence south to the 
Coast of Celebes, thence west along the Coast of Celebes to 120° East, thence 
south to 11° 30’ South, thence west to 11° 30’ South, 95° 15’ East. 

Western— 

From 11° 30’ South, 95° 15’ East, south along this meridian to 30° 
South, thence west along this parallel to 80° East, thence south along this 
meridian. 

(vi) Foreign Service. The R.A.N. is represented in Japan by H.M.A.S. Commonwealth 
base establishment in Kure. During the year ended June, 1955 H.M.A. Ships Shoalhaven 
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and Condamine served in Korean waters. H.M.A. Ships Arunts and Warramunga 
served in the Malayan area of the Strategic Reserve. 

(vii) Papua and New Guinea Division of the Royal Australian Nazy. A Papua 
and New Guinea Division of the Royal Australian Navy, consisting of native ratings, 
was inaugurated in July, 1951 as a separate part of the Permanent Naval Forces. for 
employment in Papua and New Guinea and waters adjacent. thereto. 

3. Ships of the Royal Australian Navy.—The following ships were in commission or 
in reserve in June, 1956 :— 


SHIPS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY. JUNE, 1956. 





y i lace- 
Vessel. Description. Diepiae 
In Commission— Tons. 
BMelbourne .. es “6 .. | Aircraft Carrier Operational 14,000 
Sydney eS nn ie .. | Aircraft Carrier Training .. 14,000 
Anzac ie Pe a .. | Destroyer Se ae 2,325 
Tobruk ae ae eo és + . is ae 2,436 
Warramunga ee $ ” ie Ze ais 1,870 
Quadrant .. ‘Se ws .. | Frigate .. i a 1,760 
Queenborough Ss Se ae i a Ee 3 1,760 
Quickmatch ae 7 a oi og oe 1,760 
Swan (Training Ship) a = as bes He ee 1,060 
Warrego (Surveying Ship) as af $s te we ace 1,060 
. Cootamundra ae Me .. | Ocean Minesweeper oe 650 
Fremantle .. ar ne = 7 ” oi % 650 
Gladstone na ie te - Pa es a 650 
Junee os oa sw ee Pa Ss is we 650 
Wagga “s = - is . ” aes ou 650 
penal (Surveying Ship), on loan to the 
Reyal New Zealand Navy .. . | Frigate .. as i 1,420 
In Reserve— 
Arunta ae a Be .. | Destroyer ve we 1,870 
Bataan ns ‘a a ae ” ee ae Pi 1,870 
Barcoo (Surveying Ship) as .. | Frigate .. Bs a 1,544 
Barwon 8 a oe +3 es ts is 1,420 
Burdekin .. 2s Se as aS a A ea 1,420 
Condamine .. ar me os ” a fa oe 1,420 
Culgoa an Eee a ia oP ded re se 1,420 
Diamantina ve Ae a 5 xe i is 1,420 
Gascoyne .. aT avg <e on ea ee ace 1,420 
Hawkesbury a a aod ” es . “a 1,420 
Macquarie .. or ia ey » ie 1 ee 1,420 
Murchison .. oe es ie a9 we os ae 1,544 
Shoalhaven .. oa x oa 6 ee a om 1,544 
Ararat oe Se Ee .. | Ocean Minesweeper es 650 
Benalla ae, 3 as e ¥ 6 Se Ss 650 
Bunbury .. ‘Se ae ws a os Si ifs 650 
Bundaberg .. ‘ro ae he ae ” acs ie 650 
Castlemaine ne hes ~~ ‘ 9 i ee 650 
Colac ws bite ste & Pa 3 ia a 650 
Dubbo ve ar my ae +s 5 a 650 
Gympie 8 “ an be 2 +3 we oe 650 
Horsham : is ae ee a 5 ae ne 650 
Kapunda .. oe af oe 6 7 - “2 650 
Mildura ae < AA $s oe Bat 650 
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SHIPS OF THE ROYAI. AUSTRALIAN NAVY, JUNE, 1956—<continued. 











D+ scription. sien : 
[on Reserve—continued. Tons. 
Rockhampton ke a .. {Ocean Minesweeper es 650 
Shepparton Ls pte ng - t as ve 650 
Strahan a fs va we +s 5 os EA 650 
Platypus... . ne .. | Depot Ship nt i 3-455 
Onder Dockyard Control— 
Hobart oe ae .. | Cruiser .. a at 7,100 
Quiberon .. oe we .» | Destroyer . os 1,760 
Voyager .. s2 3 ae as (Daring Class) 
(Building) .. 2,610 
Cowra a ae ee .. | Ocean Minesweeper i 650 
Demilitarized—held for el 
Quality ac .. | Destroyer os . 1,760 
Bowen aii as Se .. | Ocean Minesweeper ie 650 
Deloraine .. oe ie ie om ‘s de iis 650 
Glenelg ~ ee oe ak 5 ye ‘es rat 650 
Horsham .. ig ne ax Pe — 4 ne 650 
Katoomba .. Ps ee he ee 5 is aa 650 
Latrobe bi da es or 3s a on ex 650 
Lithgow be re" ‘te as a ie ha 650 
Parkes i ea oe ia Ps an i is 650 
Townsville .. le te er is 3 of ste 650 


Miscellaneous vessels in commission and 
in reserve—sixty 





4. Strength of Royal Australian Navy.—The serving strength of the Royal Australian 
Naval Forces, both permanent and reserves, at 30th December, 1955 was 1,232 officers and 
11,620 ratings including 59 native ratings ot the Papua and New Guinea Division of the 
Royal Australian Navy. In addition, 10 officers and 210 ratings of the Women’s Royal 
Australian Nava) Service were serving and 170 cadet midshipmen were undergoing 
training, including 118 at the Naval College. Reserve strength comprised 1,469 ofticers 
and 7,913 ratings. 


§ 3. Military Defence. 


1. State Systems.—A detailed historical account of the Australian defence forces 
prior to Federation will be found in Official Year Book No. 2, pp. 1075-1080. See also 
Official Year Bouk No. 12, p. 999. 

The strength of the military forces of the States on 31st December, 1900 (the eve 
of Federation) was :—New South Wales, 9,338; Victoria, 6,335; Queensland, 4,028 ; 
South Australia, 2,932 ; Western Australia, 2.696 ; Tasmania, 2,024; total for Australia, 
27,353- This total is exclusive of cadets, reservists and rifle club members. 


2. Commonwealth Svstems.—(i) General. Under the terins of the Constitution Act 
igoo, the Commonwealth took over control of defence matters in March, 1901. The 
growth of the Commonwealth Military Forces may be considered to have taken pla» in 
sixteen phases. For particulars of the phases which cover the period from the welding 
together of the military forces of the States into one homogeneous army in 1902 wu to 
the decision to increase the training strength of the militia to 70,000 in the year before 
the 1939-45 War (phases 1-7), see Official Year Book No. 36 and earlier issues. 

Phases 8-10, covering the period immediately prior to, and just following, the out- 
break of the 1939-45 War, relate to the initial steps neccessary to put the Australian 
Military Forces on a war-time basis, and to its organization into commands, 
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The eleventh phase, in January, 1942, was the division of Northern, Eastern and 
Southern Commands into separate commands and base headquarters to handle operational 
and edminictrative matters respectively, and the twelfth phase was the revi-ien of the 
machinery for command administration of lines of communication areas. The thirteenth 
phase was the appointment of Lieutenant-General Sir Iven Mackay as G.O.C.-in-C. 
Home Forces commanding the forces in Northern, Eastern and Southern Commands. 
The fourteenth phase covered the period fullowing the outbreak of war with Japan and 
theentry of Cuited States of America Forces into the South-West Pacific Area, and related 
to the appointment of General Sir Thomas Blamey as Commander-in-Chief, Australian 
Military Forces, the cessation of the Military Board, and the replacement of the system 
of commands and bases by the field army and lines of communication areas. In March, 
1943. First and Second Armies took over from Queensland. New South Wales and Victoria 
Lines «f Communication Areas the command of all coast and static anti-aircraft artillery 
defences and training establishments. On 16th June, 1944 Western Command was 
re-established and took over the combined responsibilities of Third Australian Corps 
and W-stern Australia Line of Communication Area. 

The fifteenth phase was the re-introduction in March, 1946, of the Military Board 
and the organization of commands and military districts, and the sixteenth phase was 
the commencement of the National Service Training Scheme in August, 1951 (see § 1, 
para. 6 above and sub-para. (iv) (c) following) 

For greater detail on phases 8-14 see Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues, 


(ii) Population of Military Age, 30th June, 1954. The following particulars show 
the numbers of males of military age in the population of Australia at the Census of 
30th June, 1954. The total number of cadet age, 14 and under 18, was 250,184; of 
citizen soldier age, 18 and under 26, 497,742 ; and 26 and under 35, 663,074; making 
a total of 1,160,816, 18 and under 35, which is considered the best period for military 
service. In addition to the above-mentioned there were 1,375,100 males 35 and under 
60, in Australia at 30th June, 1954. 


(iii) Allotment of Units. Under the Command Organization (see above) units are 
raised on a territorial basis, each State supplying its propurtion of the personnel required 
for the fighting services, the organization at 30th June, 1955 being as follows :— 


COMMAND ORGANIZATION. 


Army Headquarters. 


| | | | | 


Northern Eastern Southern Central Western Tasmania Northern 
Command Command Command Command Command Command _ Territory 





| | | Command 
: | 
All forma. All forma. All furma- All forma- All forma- All forma. All forma. 
tions and tionsand  tionsand  tionsand_tionsand tiongand __ tions and 
units iv rst units in 2nd units in 3rd units in 4th units in 5th units in 6th units in 7th 
Military Military Military Military Military Military Military 
District District. District. District. District. District. District. 
and New 
Guinea. 


Commands conform generally to State boundaries as follows :—Northern Command, 
Queensland; Eastern Command, New South Wales; Southern Command, Victoria ; 
Central Command, South Australia ; Western Command, Western Australia ; Tasmania 
Command and Northern Territory Command. New Guinea is the responsibility of 
Northern Command. 


(iv) Military Training Systems. (a) General. Particulars of the military training 
syetems in operation prior to the 1939-45 War, first on a compulsory basis and later 
voluntary, will be found in Official Year Book No. 38 and earlier issues. 

The current plan (1955-56) for the Australian Regular Army is based on an average 
strength of 28,000 full time duty personnel (including 4,600 civilians) and a Citizen 
Military Force of 80,000 including National Servicemen. 
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(6) The Australian Cadet Corps. The Australian Cadet Corps is a voluntary 
organization comprised of School Cadet units and Regimental Cadet units. It eserves 
as & training ground to provide, to some extent, the future officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the Australian Military Forces, and, as such, occupies an important position 
in the scheme of national defence. School Cadet units are raised at educational estab- 
lishments in all States of the Commonwealth. The minimum age for enrolment is the 
year in which the applicant reaches the age of 14 years, and cadets, who in the large 
majority of schools receive a free issue of A.M.F. pattern uniform, may remain in the 
Cadet Corps until they cease to be pupils of the educational establishments concerned. 
A few units retain their own pattern school uniform and are not issued with A.M.F. 
pattern uniforms. Provision is made for the appointment of officers, warrant and non- 
commissioned officers on an authorized establishment scale from within school units. 
School cadet units are not affiliated with Citizen Military Force Units. 


Regimental Cadet units have been raised in close affiliation with Citizen Military 
Force units, whose uniform they wear with the addition of the word “‘ Cadets ” directly 
under the title of the parent unit. These units are manned by boys who either have left 
school or are students at schools where no School Cadet unit has been raised. Regimental 
Cadet units are now being disbanded. 


The establishment of the whole Corps is 35,000 all ranks, and by September, 1955, 
comprised 265 School Cadet units with a posted strength of 30,500 all ranks and 382 
Regimental Cadets posted to Citizen Military Force units. 


(c) National Service Training Scheme. Under the National Service Scheme (see § 1, 
para, 6 above) the Army is required to train 29,250 trainees per year, effected by three 
intakes each of 9,750 trainees in January, April and August each year. The first intake 
commenced training in August, 1951. 


(v) Women’s Services. In November, 1950 approval was given for the enlistment 
of women into the Australian Regular Army, on a limited scale. Enlistment commenced 
immediately into the Australian Women’s Army Corps. During June, 1951, the Aus- 
tralian Women’s Army Corps was re-designated the Women’s Royal Australian Army 
Corps (W.R.A.A.C.). Members are employed in establishments in direct substitution 
for malo soldiers. The Women’s Services in the Australian Regular Army now com- 
prise two Corps only :—(a) Royal Australian Army Nursing Corps; (b) Women’s Royal 
Australian Army Corps. 


Women’s Services have been incorporated in the Citizen Military Forces; it is 
proposed to raise sixteen companies of the Women’s Royal Australian Army Corps and 
twelve companies of the Royal Australian Army Nursing Corps, a total of 3,900 all ranks, 
within the C.M.F. 


At December, 1955 seven companies of the Women’s Royal Australian Army Corps 
and nine companies of the Royal Australian Army Nursing Corps, a total of 2,250 all 
ranks, had been raised within the C.M.F. 


(vi) Korea. On 2nd August, 1950 the Commonwealth Government announced 
its decision to raise and dispatch to Korea one infantry battalion as part of Australia’s 
contribution of military assistance to the United Nations. 3rd Battalion, The Royal 
Australian Regiment, stationed in Japan, brought up to strength by special enlistments 
flown to Japan from Australia, became the Special Korean Force, and on 27th September, 
1950 sailed from Japan for Korea where it joined 27th British Brigade. For its gallantry 
on 24th and 25th April, 1951, 3rd Battalion was awarded the United States Presidential 
Citation by the United States of America. On 4th October, 1951 the Commonwealth 
Government announced that a second infantry battalion would be sent to Korea to join 
3rd Battalion. On 3rd March, 1952, Ist Battalion, The Royal Australian Regiment, which 
had been brought up to strength at Ingleburn, New South Wales, embarked for Japan 
where it was equipped before moving to Korea. ist Battalion joined 3rd Battalion, under 
operational control of 28th British Brigade, tst Commonwealth Division, on 1st June, 1952. 
2nd Battalion, The Royal Australian Regiment, after training at Puckapunyal, Victoria, 
relieved ist Battalion in Korea on 21st March, 1953, the latter battalion returning to 
Australia. znd Battalion was relieved by 1st Battalion and returned to Australia in 
April, 1954, while 3rd Battlion returned to Australia in November, 1954. 
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(vii) Malaya. On ist April, 1955 the Commonwealth Government announced 
its decision to dispatch troops to Malaya as an Australian component of the British 
Commonwealth Far East Strategic Reserve. Znd Battalion, The Royal Australian Regi- 
ment and 105th Field Battery, Royal Australian Artillery and other minor units embarked 
from Australia on 6th October, 1955 and disembarked at Penang on 20th October, 1955. 


(vii) Tle Stoff College. Until 1938 the training of staff officers was carried out in 
the various Military Districts throughout Australia, except in cases where officers were 
selected from time to time to attend courses abroad. In 1938 an Australian Command 
and Staff School, located in the original Officers’ Mess at Victoria Barracks, Sydney, 
was established. Between 1939 and 1945 the training of staff officers was carried out 
ander varying conditions by different schools in accordance with the changing needs 
of the war. 


Early in 1946 the Staff School (Australia) was established at Seymour in Victoria 
and re-designated the Staff College in conformity with other Empire training 
establishments for training officers for command and staff appointments. The College 
was later moved to Queenscliffe, Victoria, where it is at present situated. The courses 
are of ten months’ duration and are held from January to November each year. The 
aormal intake is 30 students and, on successfully completing the course, an officer is 
awarded the symbol “psc”. The course is designed to train selected officers for war, 
and in so doing to fit them for Command or Grade II. staff appointments. Each course 
includes, among the students, Army representatives of the United Kingdom and other 
Dominions and countries. Included in the 1953 course were students from the United 
Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, the United States of America and 
Burma. Vacancies on each course are reserved also for officers who may be nominated 
by the Royal Australian Navy, the Royal Australian Air Force and the Commonwealth 
Public Service. 


In order to ensure common standards in tactical doctrine and staff and command 
training throughout the Empire, liaison is maintained with other Staff Colleges ; and to 
this end there is also a reciprocal exchange of instructors. To this extent it may be said 
that the Staff College is imperial in character. 


(viii) Royal Military College. The Royal Military College was established in 1911 
at Duntroon in the Australian Capital Territory for the purpose of providing trained 
officers for the Army, The conditions of entry are laid down in the Royal Miltary 
College Regulations and provide for admission by “ normal”, ‘“‘ service” and “ special ”” 
entries. The length of the normal course is four years; “service” entry cadets attend 
for three years ; and “‘ special ” entries for one year. 


While at the College, cadets receive pay and allowance of 14s. 1d. per day in their first 
year, rising to 22s. gd. per day in their fourth. Uniform maintenance allowance of ts. 9d. 
per day is additional, and a further 6d. per day is paid to cadets on attaining the age 
of 18 years. The course of instruction is organized into military and civil departments 
and the instructiona] staff comprises officers of the Army and civilian professors. On 
graduation, cadets are appointed lieutenants in the Australian Regular Army. The 
College also trains New Zealand cadets for commissions in the New Zealand Permanent 
Forces under an agreement made with the Government of that Dominion. 


(ix) The Officer Cadet School. The Officer Cadet School was established in 1951 
at Portsea, Victoria, for the purpose of speeding up the supply of junior regimental officers 
for the Australian Regular Army. Serving members of the Australian Regular Army, the 
Citizen Military Forces, National Servicemen, and civilians between the ages of 18 and 23 
years, are eligible to apply for entrance. The course is of eleven months’ duration, and on 
graduation, cadets are appointed second-lieutenants in the Australian Regular Army. 
They then normally proceed to further training at the Army School of the Arm or Seivice 
to which they have been allotted before being posted to regimental! duties. 


(x) The Women’s Royal Australian Army Corps School. The W.R.A.A.C. School 
was established in 1952 at Mildura, Victoria. It has two wings, one whose primary task 
is the training of Officer Cadets for the W.R.A.A.C., the other being for the training of 
non-commissioned officers at all levels and for other special courses. The Officer Cadets 
are selected from eligible applicants, who may be serving members between 21 and 32 years 
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af age, or civilians between 21 and 30 years of age. The course is of six months’ duration, 
and on graduation, cadets are appointed lieutenants in the Women’s Royal Australian 
Army Corps. 


(xi) The Army Apprentices’ School. The Army Apprentices’ School was opened in 
1948 at Balcombe, Victoria, with the aim of training youths as skilled tradesmen for 
the Australian Regular Army, and to form a background for an Army carcer with 
prospects of promotion. The course is open to boys between the ages of 15 and 17 years 
and provides training in a number of highly skilled trades. A three-year course of 
intensive theoretical and practical work at the Apprentices’ School is followed bv one 
year in an appropriate Army workshop or technical unit. At the end of their third 
year, boys are given their Army trade test and also take the Victorian Apprenticeship 
Commission final grade public examinations, which ensures that they will be accepted 
as qualified tradesmen in civil life when they eventually leave the Army. In addition 
to trade training, the Apprentices’ School provides general educational facilities up 
to the School Leaving Standard. 


(xii) Army Schools. Army Schools have been established for the major Arms and 
Services for the purpose of training officers and other ranks in the up-to-date techniques 
of their own Arm or Service, to qualify them for promotion requirements, and to produce 
trained instructors. In addition, a School of Tactics and Administration which has 
been established at Seymour, Victoria, provides qualifying and instructional courses 
im current tactical and administrative doctrine for members of all Arms and Services. 
Courses at Army Schools are conducted for members of both the Australian Regular 
Army and the Citizen Military Forces. 


The following Army Schools have been established :—School of Tactics and Admini- 
stration; Jungle Training Centre; Armoured School; School of Artillery; School of 
Military Engineering ; School of Survey ; School of Signals; School of Military Intel. 
ligence ; School of Infantry; Royal Australian Army Medical Corps School of Army 
Health; Royal Australian Army Service Corps School; Royal Australian Army Ord- 
nance Corps School; Royal Australian Electrical and Mechanical Engineers Training 
Centre ; Transportation Training Centre ; School of Music ; Central Instructors School; 
Women’s Royal Australian Army Corps School. 


(xiii) Rifle Clubs. The Australian Rifle Club movement, which had its origin in 1888, 
is provided for in the Defence Act and comprises an Australian Council of State Rifle 
Associations (which functions in an advisory capacity to the Minister and in the promotion 
of intra-empire and interstate rifle competitions), State Rifle Associations, District Rifle 
Club Unions and Rifle Clubs. When placed in recess, the efficient strength of the rifle 
olub movement was 1,018 clubs and 36,478 members. Approximately 20 per cent. 
of this number served overseas and a further 60 per cent. performed home service duties 
during the 1939-45 War. Rifle shooting activities were resumed in 1946 and the strength 
of the movement as at 31st December, 1955 was 1,034 clubs and 44,312 members. 


(xiv) The Australian Battles Nomenclature Committee. The Minister for the Army 
gave approval on 25th July, 1947 for the formation of the Australian Battles Nomen- 
olature Committee to tabulate and classify the operations fought in the Pacific Zones 
in the 1939-45 War which involved the Australian Military Forces, to define their 
geographical and chronological limits and to advise the United Kingdom Battles Nomen- 
clature Committee regarding operations in zones other than the Pacific Zone in which the 
Australian Military Forces participated. Sub-committees were later appointed to study 
the various campaigns in order to classify the operations into battles, actions and engage- 
ments. 


3. Strength of Australian Military Forces.—The effective strength of the Australian 
Military Forces at 31st December, 1955 was as follows :—Australian Regular Army, 
20,004; Regular Army Special Reserve, 2,722 ; Citizen Military Force (including National 
Service Trainees), 85,002; Australian Cadet Corps, 31,798. 
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§ 4. Air Defence. 


i. Gereral.A statement respecting the preliminary steps taken in connexion 
with the development of air defence will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 610, 
and one on the expansion and development and zones and operetiona of the Royal 
Australien Air Force during the 1939-45 War appears in Official Year Book No. 36, 
p. 1027. 


2. Operations in Kosea and Malaya.—Reference to R.A.A.F. participation in opera- 
tions in Korea is contained in Official] Year Book No. 40, pp. 1112-13. 

Australian assistance in the form of one transport squadron provided to the Malayan 
authorities is detailed in Official Year Book No. 40, page 1113. 

One bomber squadron was also provided for operations in Malaya. The Lincolns 
of No. 1 Squadron arrived in July, 1950 and were soon in action. Up till rst November, 
1955 No. 1 Squadron had drupped about 28,000,000 tb. of bombs during operations 
against communist bandits. This bombing, which calls for extreme accuracy, was 
mainly on jungle hideouts frequented by the insurgents and was carried out in close 
co-operation with the ground forces. 


3. Administration and Organization—The Department of Air is responsible for 
policy for organization and control of the Roya! Australian Air Force. The Air Board 
is responsible, subject to approved policy, for the control and administration of the Royal 
Australian Air Force, and is constituted as follows :—~Chief of the Air Staff, Air Member 
for Personnel, Air Member for Technical Services, Air Member for Supply and Equipment, 
Citizen Air Force Member and the Secretary, Department of Air. 

Headquarters of the Royal Australian Air Force is located at Melbourne. An 
Oversea Headquarters is located at London and an Air Attaché at Washington. 

The units of the Royal Australian Air Force are organized in three functional Com. 
mands throughout Australia and its Territories. 

The C:.mrmeands are :-— 

Home Command.—Home Command is responsible for the command of opera- 

tional units and the conduct of their operations within Australia and its 
Territories. 

Training Command.—Training Command is responsible for the command of 

treining units, recruitment and individual training in the R.A.A.F. 

Maintenance Command.—Maintenance Command is responsible for the command 

of supply and servicing units, and supply and servicing, including technical 
sorvices, of the R.A.A.F. in Australia. 

The organization of the Royal Australian Air Force includes the following types of 
formations and units :— 

(1) Area Headquarters. There are three Area Headquarters (North Eastern, 
North Western and Western) responsible to Home Command for the 
command of units within their geographical areas. 

(6) Sub-formations, comprising a headquarters unit to control the activities 
of a number of units at one location. Each formation has a base squadron 
which provides common services to all units at the location. 

(c) Flying Squadrons. These bomber, fighter, transport, target-towing and 
maritime reconnaissance squadrons undertake the operational and 
operational training flying commitments of the R.A.A.F. 

(d) Aircraft Depots. These units specialize in major overhauls, eto., of aircraft 
and equipment and relieve flying unit ground staff of these commitments. 

(ec) Stores Depots. Stores and equipment ordered by the R.A.A.F. are delivered 
to these centrally located depots for distribution to units. 

(f) Flying Training, Ground Training, Navigation, Radio and Air Armament 
Training Units, which specialize in the aircrew and ground training 
required by the R.A.A.F. 

(g) Airfield Construction Squadrons. These units specialize in the construction 
of R.A.A.P. aerodromes and associated buildings and works services. 
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(hk) Royal Australian Air Force College. This unit is the training college for 
officer cadet entrants to the R.A.A.F. 

(i) Telecommunications Units. These units are responsible for the com- 
munications services of the R.A.A.F. 

(j) R.A.A.F. Staff College. This college trains specially selected R.A.A.F. 
officers for higher staff and command posts. 


4. National Service Training Scheme.—Under the National Service Training Scheme, 
3,330 personnel undergo training each year (see also § 1, para. 6, page 1030): 


5. Aircraft—Some of the aircraft which are at present being used in the Royal 
Australian Air Force are: bomber squadrons—Lincoln and Canberra; fighter squadrons 
—Mustang, Vampire, Meteor and Avon Sabre; transport squadrons—Dakota ; maritime 
reconnaisance squadrons—Lincoln and Neptune; air observation post—Auster ; 
training—Tiger Moth, Wirraway, Mustang, Dakota, Lincoln, Winjeel, Vampire and 
Meteor. 


6. Establishment.—The Royal Australian Air Force establishment. as proposed, 
comprises—(a) a Home Defence Organization, (b) Task Force elements and (c) a Training 
Organization, consisting in all of approximately 17,190 personnel. 


7. Strength of Royal Australian Air Force.—At 1st November, 1955 the strength of the 
Royal Australian Air Force was as follows:—Permanent Air Force, 15,407; Active 
Citizen Air Force, 745; Active Reserve, 1,359 and General Reserve, 23,288. In addition 
3,330 National Service Trainees undergo 154 days’ training each year and are then 
transferred to the Reserve. 


8. Women’s Royal Australian Air Force——At 1st November, 1955 the Women’s Royal 
Australian Air Force had an establishment of 832, with an enlisted strength of 786. 
There are 27 musterings, excluding W.R.A.A.F.’s in training. The entry age is 18 to 
34 yearsinclusive. Parental consent must also accompany applications for those between 
the ages of 18 and 21 years. A good education is necessary. Applicants must be of 
British nationality, single, or a widow without dependants, and must be physically fit. 
Engagement period is four years with the option of re-enlistment for further periods 
of four years. 

All trainee W.R.A.A.F.’s undergo a month’s initial training course at Point Cook, 
Victoria. On graduating they are posted for duty to R.A.A.F. units anywhere in 
Australia. Wherever possible, the Air Force endeavours to post W.R.A.A.F.’s to RAAF. 
units within their home State. This rule applies for those who wish to serve in their 
home State, but for W.R.A.A.F.’s desirous of travel, they may indicate their preference 
and be posted to whichever State they desire. 


§ 5. War Gratuities. 


Reference is made in earlier issues of the Official Year Book to the payments made 
under the provisions of the War Gratuity Acts of 1920 (see No. 15, p. 930) and the War 
Gratuity Act 1945-1947 (see No. 41, p. 999). 


§ 6. Department of Defence Production. 


1. General.—On 11th May, 1951 a Department of Defence Production and a Depart- 
ment of Supply were established by a decision of the Government. These Departments 
took over the functions previously undertaken by a joint Supply Department. The 
Department of Defence Production is responsible broadly for the production of munitions 
(including aircraft) required by the Services in government-operated factories and in 
industry under contract to the Government. It is also responsible for all those matters 
incidental to production, including the planning of production capacity to meet expected 
future Service requirements. References to previous operations of the various sections 
a nd estabishments of the Department are given in Official Year Book No. 38, pp. 1200-9. 
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2. Functions of the Department and Act Administered.—The functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defence Production, as defined in the Administrative Arrangements approved 
by the Governor-General, are :— 

(i) Manufacture, acquisition, provision and supply of munitions for the defence 
forces, that is to say, armaments, aircraft, arms, ammunition, weapons, 
machine tools, war chemicals. radar (and such other items as may be 
wutually agreed with the Department of Supply as falling within the 
definition of munitions), including the materials and plant necessary for the 
production of those things and all matters incidental thereto, including :— 

The receipt from the Service Departments and other authorities 
or Departments of orders and forecasts of requirements of munitions ; 
appropriate liaison with the Higher Defence Machinery, Service 
Departments and the Department of Supply to deal with Service 
munitions programmes; operation and management of factories, 
workshops and undertakings concerned in the production of muni- 
tions; arrangements and all action necessary to secure the manu- 
facture. processing and delivery of munitions; investigations and 
development of Australian sources of munitions production, including 
the establishment of annexes or special capacity in industry for that 
purpose ; acquisition by the Commonwealth and the establishment 
of factories and workshops for the purpose of producing munitions ; 
provision and maintenance of stocks of materials and goods for the 
purpose of producing munitions. 

(ii) Employment and training of technicians, workmen and others for the 
purpose of producing munitions. 

(iii) Formation of Industry Advisory Committees to advise the Minister for 
Defence Production regarding :— 

The allocation to industry of production programmes of 
munitions; the establishing of additional munitions production 
facilities, including annexes and undertakings; the obtaining of 
appropriate details of Australian industrial capacity required by 
the Department of Defence Production in allocating munitions 
production to industry ; any other matters associated with munitions 
production as specified by the Minister. 

(iv) Provision and contro] of stores, magazine and similar undertakings required 
in connexion with production of munitions and for other purposes as 
required. 

(v) Arrangements for ascertaining costs and the control and limitation of 
profits in connexion with the production of munitions. 

(vi) Development of inventions originating in Government factories in the 
interests of defence production. 

The Act administered by the Department is the Supply and Development Act 
1939-1948. 


3. Production.—{i) Bfunitions. The Department is responsible for the production 
in Australia of the munitions (other than specialized Navy requirements) for the Armed 
Services. The production is undertaken in Government-operated factories and industry. 
Broadly their roles are :— 

(a) Some processes are entirely undertaken by the Government factories in 
peace and war because of special requirements. 

(b) Some classes of equipment and components are produced entirely by industry 
in Peace and war. 

(c) Production techniques of advanced equipment and components are developed 
in the Government factories in peace, of which industry may undertake 
mass production in war. 

(d) Limited requirements of standard equipment and components produced in 
peace by the Government factories are in war produced on a mass 
production basis in industry. 
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The fellowing factories are currently in operation :—Ammunition—Footseray, 
Victoria ; Explosives and Filling—Albion and Maribyrnong, Victoria; Mulwala and 
St. Mary’s, New South Wales; Ordnance—Maribyrnong, Bendigo, Echuca, Port Mel- 
bourne, all in Victoria ; Small Arms, Lithgow, New South Wales; and certain annexes 
established in industry. Other Government-owned factories and annexes are held on 
® care and maintenance basis against an emergency. 


These factories are complementary to each other in the manufacture of a range 
of basic munitions. The Ammunition Factory makes the brass and non-ferrous com- 
ponents of gun ammunition, including melting and rolling and these components are 
then passed to the Explosives Factory for filling with explosives. In the case of small 
arms ammunition, however. the factory makes the complete round. receiving the propellant 
from the Explosives Factory. The Ordnance Factories principally make guns, and in 
addition make the stee] shell bodies which are passed to the Explosives Factory to be filled 
with explosives and assembled with the brass and other components received from the Am- 
munition Factory. The Explosives Factories make the propellant and high explosives 
for the brass components made at the Ammunition Factory and the steel components 
made at the Ordnance Factory. The Explosives Factory also assembles the gun ammuni- 
tion. The Small Arms Factory is equipped to make the rifles and other small arms for 
which the Ammunition Factory makes the ammunition. 


Production of munitions is also a joint effort between the Government factories and 
private contractors in industry. In peace, industry produces many components for 
ammunition and other stores plus complete equipments such as electronics and motor 
vehicles for the Services, In war, industry would provide the major capacity not only 
for mass production of these and many other new items, but also for the mass production 
of equipment and components using engineering techniques developed in peacetime 
in the Government factories. 


(ii) Aircraft. (a) General, Matters relating to the production in Australia of 
military types of aircraft and aero engines and of other aircraft components required 
by the Royal Australian Air Force and the Royal Australian Navy are administcred 
by the Division of Aircraft Production of the Department of Defence Production. Aircraft 
repair and overhaul activities carried out for those Services in civilian establishments, 
as distinct from Service workshops, are also the function of the Department, together with 
the responsibility of supplying aircraft and engine spare parts and airborne equipment 
generally. 


(b) Atreraft, Engine and Other Production, The approved production programmes 
for the major aircraft manufacturing organizations in Australia comprised Canberra 
jet-engined bombers and Jindivik radio-controlled jet-propelled target aircraft at the 
Government Aircraft Factory, Melbourne; Avon Sabre jet-engined fighters, Winjeel 
basic trainers and Rolls Royce Avon turbo-jet engines at Commonwealth Aircraft 
Corporation Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, and Vampire jet-trainers at De Haviland Aircraft 
Pty. Ltd., Sydney. 


Associated concurrent activities included the production of maintenance parts of 
aero engines and of undercarriage parts at the Aircraft Engine Factory, Sydney, the 
repair and overhaul of propellers at the Propeller Annexe, Sydney, production of heavy 
forgings at the Heavy Forge Annexe, Sydney, and the manufacture of aircraft pressed 
metal parts at Chrysler Australia Ltd., Adelaide. 


(c) Repair and Overhaul. During the year the broad policy was continued by the 
R.A.A.F. of returning to the factories in which they were produced all Australian-made 
aircraft and aero engines requiring major overhaul and the incorporation of modifications. 
Repair and overhaul of R.A.A.F. aircraft of other types and of carrier-based aircraft 
operated by the R.A.N. were undertaken by civilian personnel in the aircraft factories 
or in the works of contractors specially equipped to handle this type of work. 
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Lincoln and Canberra bomber aircraft were repaired and extensively modified at 
the Government Aircraft Factory, together with Jindivik target aircraft. Avon Sabre 
fighter aircraft were overhauled, repaired and modified and Rolls Royce Nene and Avon 
turbo-jet engines were overhauled by Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation Pty. Ltd., 
Melbourne. Rolls Royee Merlin and Pratt and Whitney Twin Row Wasp engines from 
the R.A.A.F., Rolls Royce Griffon and Bris‘ol Centaurus engines from the R.A.N. and 
Rover Meteor engines from the Department of Army for Centurian tanks were overhauled 
at the Aircraft Engine Factory, Sydney. Wight turbo-compound engines from R.A.A.F. 
Neptune aircraft were overhauled by Qantas Empire Airways Ltd., Sydney. 


Vampire fighters and trainers and Tiger Moth trainers together with Goblin turbo- 
jet engines from Vampire trainers and Gipsy Major piston engines were repaired and 
overhauled at De Haviland Aircraft Pty. Ltd. Dakota transport and other miscellaneous 
aircraft were serviced at the Government workshops at Parafield, South Australia. 


The repair and overhaul of carrier-based Fairey “ Firefly ” and Hawker “ Sea Fury "” 
aircraft operated by the R.A.N. were handled by the Fairey-Aviation Company of Aus- 
tralasia Ltd. Sydney. 


Sycamore helicopter aircraft built by the Bristol! Aeroplane Company and Bristo} 
freighter aircraft and Alvis Leonides and Bristol Hercules engines from those aircraft 
were repaired and overhauled by Bristol Aviation Services, also in Sydney. 


(d) Avalon Test Field. During the year, the new aircraft flight test field constructed 
at Avalon, near Geelong (Victoria), was further developed for the final assembly, fitting 
out and testing in flight of the Canberra bomber and Avon Sabre fighter aircraft built 
at the aircraft factories near Melbourne. 


4. Defence Production Planning—A Defence Supply Planning Branch was estab- 
lished in July, 1950 within the Department of Supply to co-ordinate the planning 
of expansion of production capacity in government-owned factories and in industry. 
When the Department of Defence Production was created, the Branch was transferred 
to that Department as the Defence Production Planning Branch. 


Broadly. the functions of the Branch are :—(i) to plan for and to undertake the 
development of additional production capacity to meet Service munition requirements 
for mobilization and war; (ii) to arrange production in industry of current munitions 
requirements for the Defence Services; (iii) to develop production techniques and, 
where necessary, capacity to produce such requirements. 


The following production and related sections exist within the Branch :—{a) Ammu- 
nition ; (b) Telecommunications ; (c) Ordnance and Engineering Equipment (including 
equipment involving optics, production plant, mobile equipment, electrical and small 
craft); (d) Materials and Chemical Engineering; (e) Special Projects; (f) Planning. 


The Defence Production Planning Branch is the executive instrument of a Committee 
of the same name. The three Defence Services, the Departments of Defence, Defence 
Production, Supply and National Development are represented on the Committee. 
This enables a close liaison to be maintained with the Departments concerned directly 
and indirvctly with defence in the formation of defence production planning policy. 


To advise the Department in the development of industrial mobilization plans to 
meet the requirements of war relating to particular industries, the following Industry 
Advisory Committees have been created :—Ammunition Industry, Electrical Industry, 
Explosives and Chemicals Industry, Materials Industry, Military Vehicles Industry, 
Machine Tools and Gauges Industry, Radar and Telecommunications Industry and 
Weapons and their Equipment. 


The Department has undertaken a survey of industrial facilities to determine the 
ability of industry to meet the assessed war and mobilization requirements of the Armed 
Services. 
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. Finance and Accounts.——The expenditure on munitions, munitions factories, 
aircraft production, etc.. during 1953-54 and 1954-55 is shown in the following table :— 


DEFENCE PRODUCTION : TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 














( £'000.) 
Expenditure. 
Particulars. 
1953-54. 1954-55. 

Parliamentary Appropriations 50, abe ats -. [(@) 7,307 |(a) 5,280 

Trust Fund Accounts— 
Government Factories and Establishments us Bes 13,422 14,564 
Manufacture of Munitions a : se és 11,054 12,007 
Munition Materials ae ee as a 5a 34 129 
Defence Production Materials .. ne a is 233 570 
Aircraft ee a Hee as ss ss 12,663 15,944 
Total Trust Fund Accounts oe a a 37,406 43,214 
Total Expenditure ce bm or oF 44,713 48,494 


(a) Includes contribution under Superannuation Act and Audit. 





§ 8. Department of Supply. 


1. General.—Reference to the. creation of the Department of Supply is contained 
in Official Year Book No. 39, p. 1257. 


2. Functions of the Department.—Tbe functions of the Department include 
(a) the manufacture, acquisition, provision and supply of services and gooda 
other than “ munitions ” (that is to say foodstuffs, textiles, clothing, fibres, canvas 
goods, woodwork, hardware, boots, leatherware and other like supplies) required by 
Services and other authorities; (b) research and scientific development in relation to 
war niatéricl, including the operation of the Joint United Kingdom-Australia Long 
Range Weapons Project, and Australian research and development through the Weapons 
Research Establishment, the Aeronautical Research Laboratories, Defence Standards 
Laboratories and associated establishments; (c) design and associated technical de- 
velopment and inspection of war matériel ; (d) Planning for and procurement of strategio 
materials; (e) planning and establishment of manufacturing facilities for the production 
of goods other than munitions ; (f) formation of industry advisory committees in respect 
of production and procurement matters; (g) arranging contracts for supply of goods 
and performance of services; (h) operation and management of Government Clothing 
Factories ; (i) acquisition, maintenance and disposal of stocks; (j) sale or disposal 
of surplus or unserviceable Commonwealth property (except buildings or land); (%) pro- 
vision of Commonwealth transport facilities ; (/) security service for Supply and Defence 
Production Departments; (m) arrangements for ascertaining costs and control and 
limitation of profits on production contracts; (n) co-ordinating estimates, allocation 
and commitment of resources for Defence Supply needs (including munitions) and liaison 
with the National Security Resources Board ; (0) provision and control of stores required 
for or in connexion with matters administered by the Department of Supply ; genera] 
storage for other Departments as required. 
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3- Acts Administered.—Acts administered by the Minister for Supply are the 
Aluminium Industry Act 1944-1954, Atomic Energy Act 1953 and Supply and Develop- 
ment Act 1939-1948. 


4. Research and Development Branch.—(i) General. The Research and Develop- 
ment Branch, which is under the control of the Chief Scientist, is responsikle for research 
and scientific development in relation to war matériel including the operation of the 
joint United Kingdom-Australia Long Range Weapons Organization. The Chief Scientist 
is also the Chairman of the Board of Management for Research and Development, which 
is responsible for. the efficient and economical conduct of research and development 
undertakings. The headquarters of the Branch is situated at 339 Swanston Street, 
Melbourne, and the following establishments are ineluded in the Branch :—Weapons 
Research Establishment, Salisbury, South Australia ; Defence Standards Laboratories, 
Maribyrnong, Victoria; Aeronautical Research Laboratories, Fishermen’s Bend, Victoria. 


(ii) Weapons Research Establishment, South Australia. The Long Range Weapons 
Establishment, the Chemical and Physical Research Laboratories, the Electronic Research 
Laboratories and the Propulsion Research Laboratories have recently been amalgamated 
into one organization with the title of the Weapons Research Establishment. 


The Establishment has two main sections, namely, the Trials and Instrumentation 
Wing and the Weapons Research and Development Wing. 


The Trials and Instrumentation Wing is concerned with the Joint United Kingdom- 
Australia Long Range Weapons Project and is responsible for the testing of guided 
missiles developed in the United Kingdom. The Weapons Research and Development 
Wing is engaged chiefly on Australian-initiated research but also provides a supporting 
research service for the Joint Project. 


The headquarters of Weapons Research Establishment consisting of the main 
laboratory, workshop and administrative Services, is located at Salisbury. 


Accommodation has been provided in the area for a number of United Kingdom 
firms which are developing guided weapons under contract to the British Ministry of 


Supply. 

A modern airfield (Edinburgh Field) has been established adjacent to the Head- 
quarters at Salisbury to meet the flying requirements of the establishment, the flying 
effort being provided by the R.A.A.F. 


Testing ranges have been provided at. Woomera, which is approximately 280 miles 
north-west of Salisbury and 9 miles north of Pimba, which is on the trans-continental 
railway line. A number of these testing ranges are now in operation. A modern township 
of 500 houses and extensive barracks accommodation has been build complete with 
Community Store, Hospital, School and all amenities usually found in an Australian 
country town. 


(iti) Aeronautical Research Laboratories. The Aeronautical Research Laboratories 
at Fishermen’s Bend have continued investigations in aerodynamics, structures, aircraft 
materials and general aeronautical engineering according to their approved programme 
with particular attention to defence problems. These laboratories also collaborate 
with the United Kingdom on aeronautical matters of mutual interest. 


fiv) Defence Standards Laboratories. The Defence Standards Laboratories at 
Maribyrnong continue to give comprehensive service to industry, the Armed Services 
and to other Commonwealth and State Departments. 

The broad function of these laboratories is the applicaticn of scientific knowledge 
and research to the problems arising in design, development, manufacture, inspection, 
storage, and use of war matértel. Research is also carried out in connexion with the 
development of new and improved materials, methods and equipment of known or 
potential interest. 
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5. Design and Inspection sranch._(a) General. The function of the Branch 
to design and test equipment to meet the Army’s special requirements, and to inspect 
war matériel for adherence to standards before acceptance on behalf of the Army. 


The word “design” is used here in the wider sense of a design authority. For 
example, armament production in Australia is based on British designs, but it is 
necessary to have in Australia a design authority to which the production agencies 
can refer problems arising out of differences in British and Australian manufacturing 
practices, techniques, skills, materials and tooling. A high percentage of Army 
stores is of a commercial or near-commercial pattern. Examples of these are trucks, 
earth-moving equipment, electrical and general engineering equipment, and general 
stores. In many of these items the amount of design may be small or may be 
carried out by manufacturers, but selection of types, makes and models, and their 
variation if necessary, calls for the existence of a design authority with facilities for 
testing, reporting and making recommendations to guide selection. In each field different 
problems arise for the design authority. For example, radio development for the Army 
is carried out by the trade, but a design authority is required as an executive link between 
the users and the designers and manufacturers. 


(b) Design. The Design Establishment has been set up with the following 
elements :— 


Four design sections to deal! with design problems relating to the selection and the 
manufacture of armaments, vehicles, signal equipment, and general engineering 
: plant and equipment. 


Common facilities for dealing with defects, standards, rationalization and standard. 
ization, production drawings, specifications, publications, testing of components 
and complete electrical and mechanical units, and the construction of mock-ups and 
models, 


(c) Inspection. The Inspection Service whilst primarily intended for the inspection 
of supplies for the Army, also undertakes inspection on behalf of other Departments, 
and all proof of armament stores on behalf of the three Services. 


‘The Inspection Service is divided into three main Groups—Engineering, Ammunition 
and Small Arms, and Genera] Stores and Clothing. The last group, in addition to the 
inspection function, is responsible for the design element associated with the items 
comprising general stores and clothing. A Proof and Experimental Group and an 
Equipment Information Section are included. The Equipment Information Section 
holds and issues a complete range of Army drawings and specifications including United 
Kingdom and Australian Joint Service Specifications. It provides the data on which 
production is based. 


6. Contract Board.—{i) General. Under the Supply and Development Act 1939- 
1948 the Contract Board is the authority responsible for purchasing supplies and arranging 
services for the Military, Naval and Air Forces of the Commonwealth, as well as for 
the Departments of Supply and Defence Production. Under this Act and Regulations 
it is also charged with the responsibility of arranging for the sale or disposal on behalf 
of Commonwealth Departments of all surplus or unserviceable war matériel, goods and 
services approved for disposal. 


(ii) The Board and tts Administrative Organization. The Contract Board meets in 
Melbourne, and comprises representatives of the Departments of Supply, Defence Pro- 
duction, Navy, Army and Air. The Board’s administrative organization is the Direo- 
torate of Contracts. In each State other than Victoria there is a District Contract Board 
with an administrative organization similar to the Directorate of Contracts. The table 
following shows, in respect of the Contract Board Organization, the purchases and 
realizations from disposals for the years 1953-54 and 1954-55. 
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CONTRACT BOARD ORGANIZATION : PURCHASES AND REALIZATIONS FROM 


DISPOSALS. 
StRG eh. yield fA) wee aes 
Purchases. bag ey Tom 
State. ee ee ee |e aang 
| 1953-84. | 1954-55. 1983-54. | 1984-55. 

1 
Contract Board, Victoria .. ae aes 032,504 tia, 1 1,327,420 | 1,273,584 

District Contract Board— i 
New South Wales bie .. | 6,161 285 | | 6,824,107 ’ 785,378 | 1,324,574 
Queensland as a ae 1,177,587 | 1,454,911 | 336,660 496,618 


South Australia {| 180,367 3555185 
Western Australia ; 5%8,556| 485,597 | 228,002 | 143,134 
Tasmania oe fs «+ j__147,507 | __162,494 | 2T.0N5 23,463 

Total 138,961,589 '32,829,346 | 2,880,722 1 3,616,558 


7. Tinplate—During the year 1955, tinplate continued to be in free supply from 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America, the main sources of supply for 
Australia, 

Tinplate usage continued to increase in most branches of industry, the consumption 
for 1955 reaching a record level at 127,465 tons. The average consumption over the 
ten years ended 30th June, 1955 was 114,000 tons per annum. 


8. Mica. Lhe Commonwealth Mica Pool is now administered by a Committee 
of Management which includes representatives of the producers and the consumers. 
The Committee has issued new specifications based on the latest draft International 
Standards Specification and, by this means, aims to buy and sell only mica which compares 
with world standards. 


9. Stores and Transport Branch.—This Branch, administered by a Board of Manage- 
ment and working under the direction of a General Manager, functions as the central 
authority for meeting the storage and transport requirements of Commonwealth De- 
partments and authorities. It is the authority for the arrangement of furniture removals, 
at Departmental expense, in all States with the exception of the Australian Capital 
Territory and the Northern Territory. It has agents in Canberra and Darwin. 

At 30th June, 1955 it had under its control, land, buildings, plant and machinery 
valued at over £5,959,000 and 2,524,000 square feet of storage space, of which 2,034,000 
square feet was Government-owned and the balance held under tenancy. 


924,090 | 909,723 


to. Finance Branch.—The expenditure for Department of Supply activities during 
the years 1953-54 and 1954-55 are shown in the following table. 


SUPPLY: TOTAL EXPENDITURE. 








( £000.) 
| Expenditure. 
Particulars. ¢ = 
1 1953~54. 1954-55. 
Parliamentary Appropriations __.. ae 2 (0) 11,846 |(a) 13,745 39745 
Special Appropriation—Aluminium Industry aul Sail 2,453 
Total Appropriations ae ss of is 14,297 13,745 
Trust Fund Accounts— pe 
Mica.. ee a or gn eh 444 
Minerals Production |. 5% a oe 155 154 
Government Factory (Clothing) +. ack 2,275 2,089 
Stores and Transport .. : 4,467 3,969 
Strategic Stores and Equipment Reserve . ot _2 (Cr. 7 
Total Trust Fund Accounts we iis H 6,899 6,649 
Total Expenditure wd se ae ze 21,196 20,394 





(a) Includes amount appropriated for audit and superannuation charges. 
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11. Australian Aluminium Production Commission.—Basic plans for the manufacture 
of aluminium ingot in Australia were approved by the Commonwealth Government in 
April, 1941 as a defence measure designed to make this country independent of oversea 
supplies. In April, 1944 an agreement was made between the Commonwealth and 
Tasmanian Governments for the establishment of the industry in Tasmania. The 
Australian Aluminium Production Commission, consisting of representatives of each of 
the two Governments, was constituted on 1st May, 1945. By legislation passed in 1952 
and 1954, the original fund of £3,000,000 to finance the undertaking was increased to 
£10,500,000 of which the Commonwealth Government will contribute £9,000.c00 and the 
Tasmanian Government £1,500,000. At the same time the Commission was re- 
constituted to consist of five members, of whom four represent the Commonwealth 
and one the State of Tasmania. 


Workable deposits of bauxite (aluminium ore) have been proved in Tasmania, 
Victoria, New South Wales and the Northern Territory. The largest deposits are located 
in the Wessel Islands, Northern Territory, where nearly 10,000,000 tons of good grade 
ore have been proved, and also in the Inverell district of Northern New South Wales, 
where reserves exceeding 8,000,000 tons have been brought under the Commission’s 
control. In the Wessel deposits alone, there is a sufficient supply to maintain aluminium 
production in Australia for over 100 years, based on the present planned production of 
13,000 tons of aluminium ingot annually. 


The combined Bayer-Hall alumina and reduction plant erected at Bell Bay, Northern 
Tasmania, is now in production of aluminium ingot and output was expected to reach 
the rate of 10,000 tons per annum by March, 1956. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
REPATRIATION. 


§ 1. General, 


An outline of the activities leading up to the formation of the Commonwealth 
Repatriation Commission was given in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 931, also in the 
Official Year Book referred to, and in subsequent issues, some account was given of the 
policy and general activities of the Department, while detailed information was 
incorporated in regard to such matters as sustenance rates and pensions to members of 
the Forces and dependants. (See Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 598-601.) In 1943 the 
Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act was amended by the incorporation of the recom- 
mendations of the Parliamentary Committee appointed to inquire into pensions and 
repatriation benefits. A general increase was made of approximately zo per cent. in the 
rates of war pensions and increases were also made in other repatriation benefits. 


Under the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act 1950, rates of pension and medical 
sustenance were increased, and pensions and benefits under the Act were extended to 
those members of the Forces (and their dependants) engaged in operations in Korea and 
Malaya. Provision was also made for payment to a war widow, on re-marriage, of a 
gratuity equal to one year’s war pension. In addition, an important amendment was a 
change in the basis of war pensioning. Previously, the basis was the daily rate of service 
pay, but under this legislation the rank, not the pay, of the service man or woman became 
the basis. This change was brought about as the result of the increased rates of 
pay of members of the Forces under the new pay code from 1st July, 1947, and the further 
increases since then. The constantly rising rates of pay made it evident that the basis 
of pensioning on the daily rate of pay would be unworkable; for example, the rates of 
pay of more or less senior officers of the 1914-18 War, and of the 1939~45 War discharged 
before 1st July, 1947, were less than the new rates of pay for present day lower ranks, 
with a consequent disparity in the rates of pension. To avoid this disparity, the daily 
rate of pay basis—which had been in operation since the original war pension leyislation 
of 1914—Wwas abandoned in favour of the basis of pensioning according to the rank of the 
member, the basis adopted by other countries. 


Am2ndments to the Act in 1951-52, 1953-54 and 1954~55 made provision for general 
increases in the rate of certain types of war pension. Other payments were accordingly 
affected, and additional benefits were provided. 


The main activities of the Repatriation Commission at 30th June, 1955 were confined 
to the grant, review and assessment of war and service pensions, the provision of medical 
treatment, vocational training, the renewal and repair of artificial replacements and 
surgical appliances, the grant and review of sustenance and living allowances, and the 
administration of the Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme. 
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§ 2. War Pensions. 


1, General.—The first provision for the payment of war pensions to members of the 
Forces and their dependants was made by the Commonwealth Parliament in the War 
Pensions Act 1914, which came into operation on 21st December. 1914. This Act was 
repealed in 1920 by the Australian Soldiers’ Repatriation Act (amended from 31st Decem- 
ber, 1950 to the Repatriation Act). Owing to limitations of space, only some of the 
main features relating to war pensions under the Repatriation Act 1920-1955 are shown 
in the following paragraphs :— 


(i) Eligibility for Pension. There has been a considerable widening of the provision 
in this respect, to the benefit, mainly, of members of the Citizen Military Forces wha 
have not served outside Australia. These provisions are summarized as follows :— 


(a) A member of the Forces who served (1) outside Australia, (2) in the 
Territories of Australia, such as Papua and New Guinea, or (3) within 
Australia in circumstances which can be regarded as actual combat against 
the enemy, is covered for war pension purposes in respect of incapacity 
or death which may result from any occurrence that happened during 
the period from the date of his enlistment to the date of the termination 
of his service in respect of that enlistment. 


(b) In other cases where a member served only in Australia, incapacity or death 
to be pensionable must have been attributable to service. 


(c) There is a third ground applicable to all in (a) and.(b) who have had at least 
six months’ camp service. This provides that, where a condition pre- 
existed enlistment, a pension may accrue if it is considered that such 
condition was aggravated by service. 


(ii) Pensions for Incapacity. From 7th October, 1954 the 100 per cent. pension 
rate for a member’s incapacity was increased from £8 58. to £9 per fortnight (higher rates 
were payable in respect of certain commissioned ranks). The rates for wives and 
children of such members are £3 11s. and £1 7s. 6d. per fortnight respectively. From 
20th October, 1955, the member’s 100 per cent. incapacity rate was increased from £9 
to £9 10s, per fortnight. 


(iii) Supplementation of Pension. Where a member in receipt of a pension at the 
maximum rate is, because of his war disability, temporarily (for at least three months} 
precluded from earning, an additional pension may be granted to bring the total pension 
to the member up to £19 10s. per fortnight from zoth October, 1955. 


(iv) Women’s Nursing and Auxiliary Services. Members of Women’s Services are 
entitled to pensions and other benefits as prescribed in the Act on the same basis as male 
members of the Forces. 


(v) Tuberculosis. In the case of a member of the Forces who served in a theatre of 
war, and, at any time after discharge became or becomes incapacitated, or died or dies, 
from pulmonary tuberculosis, war pension is payable, and medical treatment is provided 
on application as if the incapacity or death resulted from an occurrence on service. (See 
also § 3. Service Pensions.) 


(vi) Special Rates. ‘Those who have been totally blinded as the result of war service 
and those who are permanently totally incapacitated receive as from 5th November, 
1953, special pensions of £18 tos. per fortnight. The rate for Tuberculars, Class “ B’’ 
(fit for light employment) was increased from £12 to £13 per fortnight. The rates were 
further increased to £19 Ios. and to £14 per fortnight respectively from zoth October, 
1955. In addition to the special pension, an attendant’s allowance of £3 10s. per fortnight 
is granted to the war-blinded and to certain others who are deemed to be in need 
of an attendant. 
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A war-blinded member who is also affected with total loss of speech or total deafness 
was entitled from 2nd October, 1952 to an attendant’s allowance of £7 per fortnight 
in lieu of that referred to above. Attendant’s allowance rates were further increased 
from 20th October, 1955 to £5 103. and to £9 per fortnight respectively. The wife and 
any children under 16 years of age receive the same rates as shown in sub-para. (ii). 


(vii) Specified Disabilities. Where the disability is amputation of a limb or limbs 
or tot] loss of vision in one eye, emounts ranging from 17s. to £10 per fortnight 
in addition to the statutory rate of pension are payable as from 2oth October, 1955. 
In addition, allowances of either £5 Los. or £9 per fortnight are payable in certain double 
amputation cases. 


(viii) Time Limit for Wives and Children Removed. Prior to the 1950 amending 
Act, wives who were married and children who were born after 1st July, 1938 were 
ineligible to receive a war pension. This time Jimit was removed as from znd November, 
1950. 

(ix) Rates of Pensions for Death. (a) Widows. As already indicated, rates of pension, 
which were previously based on the daily rate of pay of the member, are now based on 
the rank of the member. From zoth October, 1955 the rates were increased by £1 per 
fortnight, the minimum rate being increased from £8 to £9 per fortnight. In addition 
to the pension, the widow, if she has dependent children, receives an allowance if she is 
permanently unemployable, or if she is over 50 years of age; this allowance is £3 9s. 
per fortnight. The allowance may also be paid to a widow under 50 years of age, in 
certain cases, so long as the child (or one of the children if more than one child) over the 
age of sixteen, ‘is undergoing education or training but has not qualified for (or is not re- 
ceiving) the adult wage in the trade, occupation or calling for which the child is training. 


(b) Children. From 2nd October, 1952, the rate of pension for the eldest child 
(under 16 years of age) was increased to £2 13s. per fortnight, and that of each younger 
ohild to £1 173. Additiona] pension of 12s. per fortnight may be paid in certain 
circumstances. Where both parents are dead each child is pensioned at the rate of 
£4 16s. per fortnight. 


(x) Widowed Mother on Death of Afember. A pension ranging from £4 tos. to £8 6s. 
per fortnight, according to the rank of the member, may be granted to a widowed mother 
of a deceased unmarried son, provided widowhood occurred either prior to or within 
three years after the death of the member. The pension may be supplemented by payment 
to a prescribed person, of an additional amount not exceeding £8 per fortnight according 
to the extent of other income of the pensioner; this operated from 20th October, 1955. 
The value of property possessed does not affect the issue. 


2. Appeals Tribunals.—The principal Act was amended as from ist June, 1929 
to create tribunals to hear appeals in regard to war pensions. The War Pensions 
Entitlement Appeal Tribunal is empowered to hear and decide any appeal by or on 
behalf of ex-members of the Forces or their dependants against a decision of the 
Repatriation Commission that an incapacity or the death of an ex-member did not 
arise out of war service. Assessment Appeal Tribunals were created to hear and decide 
any appeal against a current assessment or a “ Nil” assessment of war pension made 
by the Repatriation Commission in respect of an incapacity of an ex-member of the 
Forces which had been accepted as arising out of war service. Provision was made by 
subsequent legislation to enable the Tribunals to hear appeals by certain members for 
service pensions. 


3. Summary of War Pensions, 1954-55.—At 30th June, 1955, the number of war 
pensions for the 1914-18 War was 138,641, for the 1939-45 War, 442,862, and for the 
Korea and Malaya Operations 2,034, making a total of 583,537 with a liability of 
£40,223,720 per annum. The amount paid in war and service pensions during the year 
1954-55 was £44,516,287. The outstanding features for 1954-55 for each war were as 
follows. 
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WAR PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1954-55. 




















sey ae | Korea and 
Particulzrs. cto ae 7930085 ; Pore he Total. 

New claims granted i es 2,758 33,748 | 642 37,148 
Restorations me, ne 541 1,495 ° 7 2,053 
Claims rejected (gross) be ae 2,031 18,380 | 507 20,918 
Pensions reviewed . ie 14,326 62,119 246 76,691 
Pensions cancelled or discontinued os 1,590 11,745 ° 28 13,363 
Deaths of pensioners 4,072 1,887 ' 8 5,967 
Number of pensions in force at 3oth 

June, 1955 a 138,641 442,862 ' 2,034 583,537 
Annual pension liability at 30th June, i 

1955 hs £ |17,673,142 |22,424,840 , 125,738 140,223,720 
Amount paid in pensions during the year 

1954-55-- . £ (a) (2) + (a) __— (644,516,287 

(a) Not availvble. (6) Includes payments in respect of service pensions. 


4. Classes of War Pensions, Australia, 1954-55.—(a) New Claims Granted. The 
following is an analysis of the total number of new claims granted during 1954-55 :— 


WAR PENSIONS : NEW CLAIMS GRANTED, AUSTRALIA, 1954-55, 











| Korea and 
1914-18 1939-45 
os Rie’ | We: opts, | To 
Members .. a ie ee 926 6 718 237 7,881 
Wives of members .. ae “fe 1,287 7,204 ° 169 8,660 
Children .. we Me ie 466 19,435 221 20,122 
Other dependants .. ar ise 79 | 391 _| 15 485 
Total oe we at 2,758; 3: 33, 748 | | 642 37148 


(b) Pensions in Force. The following table shows the number of pensions in force at 
30th June, 1955 for each war and for each class of pensioner :— 
WAR PENSIONS IN FORCE, AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1955. 


Number of Pensioners at 30th June, 1955. 











Class. 1914-18 Toags Korea and 
War. Warr | ofalaya | Total. 

Orphan children— 
Children of deceased members ae 671 9,219 79 9,969 
Double orphans .. S 44 161 es 205 
War widows ae ue ae 18,294 9,942 56 28,292 
Members .. aie a ae 60,398 134,979 878 196,255 
Children se si 2 4,992 172,177 524 177,693 
Wives ik 51,566 109,553 424 161,543 
Parents , <a 2,390 6,636 66 9,092 
Brothers and sisters one 3 81 107 7 195 
Others... si “ oe 205 ___ 88 4 293 
Total . -+ | 138,641 | 442,862 2,034 583.537 











(c) Special Rate Pensions. At 30th June, 1955 special rate pensions of £18 ros. 
per fortnight were being paid to the following classes of members of the Forces :— 


WAR PENSIONS : MEMBERS ON SPECIAL RATES, AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1955. 


| Korea and 








14-1 1930- 
cae Was, Wa oa 4 Teta 
linded members .. ae ais 208 192 2 402 
Tubercular members F as 760 1,050 5} 1,815 
Totally and permanently incapacitated i 
members ae 9,730 © 3,194 4 12,928 
Tuberculars, Class “Br (a) . ws 176 342 | wl | 518 








(a) Rate £13 per fortnight. 
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5. Number of War Pensioners and Annual Liability, States, etc., 30th June, 1955.— 
The following table shows the number of pensions in force and annual liability for each 
war at 30th June, 1955 according to place of payment. (The amount paid is shown on 
page 1055). 


WAR PENSIONS : NUMBER OF PENSIONERS AND ANNUAL LIABILITY, 30th JUNE, 
1935. 





‘ Number of War Pensions in Force at 3cth June, 1955. 



























































: Incapact { Annual 
Where Paid. tate Dependants | Dependants ' cietuey 
Members | ° tated of Deceased’ Total. (£.) 
Se | manfen, Mesto | | 
1914-18 War. a 
New South Welte(?) ae 19,635 18,386 7,196 45,217 | 5,821,492 
Victoria. . Ke 20,275 18,587 7,043 45,905 | 5,737,035 
Queensland 5 75134 6,637 1,876 15,047 | 2,062,808 
South Australia(h) * 45444 4353 1,722 10,519 | 1,456,587 
Western Australia be 4,926 4,962 1,545 11,433 | 1,281,942 
Tasmania es Pas 2,685 2,768 841 6,294 894,462 
Total, Australia ote 59,099 55,093 20,223 135,015 | 17,254,926 
London Office... a 1,086 1,185 883 35154 366,110 
Other Oversea Countries .. 213 167 g2 472 52,106 
Total .. | 60,398} 57,045 | 21,198 | 138,641 | 17,673,142 
1939-45 War. 
New South ae?) ae 48,011 94,546 9,619 152,176 | 7,788,272 
Victoria. . ws 35,501 73,507 6,914 115,922 5,914,971 
Queensland ai 17,806 39,294 3,293 60,393 | 3,132,308 
South Australia(b) bs 14,823 33,854 2,267 50,044 | 2,470,732 
Western Australia Se 12,965 27,272 2,261 42,498 | 1,993,988 
Tasmania on ae 51393 13,164 793 19,350 | 1,001,833 
Total, Australia es 134,499 281,637 25,147 441,283 | 22,302,104 
London Office .. ae 318 498 317 1,133 93,392 
Other Oversea Countries .. 162 232 52 446 29,344 
Total oe % 134,979 282,367 25,516 442,862 | 22,424,840 
; Korea AND Mataya OPERATIONS. 

New South Walesa 329 | 350 87 | 766 48,030 
Victoria. . 235 250 4t 526 27,985 
Queensland bs 123 132 28 | 283 17,017 
South Australia(b) a 58 ! 81 4 143 9,760 
Western Australia * 82 | 88 16 186 11,832 
Tasmania aa atl 34 | 42 II 87 4,930 
j ee | | eh 
Total, Australia ara 861 | 943 | 187 1,991 120,454 
London Office .. isa Ir 2 16 29 3,852 
Other Oversea Countries .. | 6 4 | 4 14 1,432 
— —_ | -——_-—_—-- 
Total a se 878 949 | 207 2,034 | 125,738 


(a) Includes Australian Capita! Territory. (6) Includes Northern Territory. 
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6. Summary of War Pensions, 1930-31, 1938-39 and [946-47 to 1954-55.— 
{i) Australia. The following table shows, for each war, the number of pensions granted, 
claims rejected, pensions in force, and the annual liability for pensions in each of the years 
ended 30th June, 1947 to 1955. and the total annual liability for war pensions for each of 
the years ended 30th June, 1931, 1939 and 1947 te. 1955 :— 


WAR PENSIONS : SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 





Number of War Pensions in Force at 30th June. 



































Eat el 
Year ended { Pensions Claims ension 
joth June—| Granted. | Rejectea. | 'capaci- ) Depend: | nenend- Liability 

tated ants of ants of . at 30th 

‘ Members [ Incapaci- Total. June 
Deceased 

of the tated Members (8) 

Forces.. | Members.. |. : 

1914-18 War. 
1947 B11 572 63,375 73,825 19.759 161,959 | 8,163,025 
1948. ¥,378 717 67,116 68,323 19,863 155,302 | 8,475,915 
1949, 1,902 768 66.264 63.937 20,137 150,338 | 9,654,031 
1950 2,547 1,201 65,622 60,141 20,509 146,272 | 10,103,752 
1951 a 8,567 1,480 64,889 62,918 20,709 148,16 | 13,271,144 
1952 . 4,090 1,386 63,800 61,775 20,684 146,259 | 14,447,983 
1953 : 3,090 1,136 62,703 60,000 20,793 143,496 | 15,674,373 
1954 : 3.063 1,559 61,634 $8,390 20,980 14I,004 } 16,574,412 
1955 : 2,758 2,031 60,398 57,045 21,198 138,641 | 17,673,142 

1939-45. Wak. 
(947? . §1,0T9 |} 31,266 83,995 122,203 26,478 232,678 | 6,841,567 
1948 - 39,188 13,614 91,657 142,112 26,530 260,299 | 7,759,793 
1949 . 39,016 8,192 99,852 163,504 26.421 289,777 # 9.522,250 
1950 5 44,392 7,312 108.922 189,413 26,649 324,984 } 10,638,011 
(gst on 39,866 8,387 115,942 211,735 26,434 354,111 | 14,483,436 
(952 " 36,259 8,864 120,889 231,008 26,232 378,189 re Bea ae3 
£953 . 33-944 8,034 125,366 243,483 25.885 399,734 | 18,502,675 
1954 33,370 13,733 129,926 265,552 255773 421,251 | 20,211,273 
L955 oe 33,748 18,380 134,979 282,367 25,516 $42,862 | 22,424,840 

Korea AND Martaya OPERATIONS. 
1951 48 er 5 I 42 48 6,265 
1952 gi2 153 159 109 99 367 30,873 
1953 399 241 326 274 144 744 53,519 
1954 6098 450 642 572 196 I,g1r 92.652 
1955 642 507 878 949 207 2,034 125,738 
Tota. 

1931 11,555 920 755316 172,389 35,617 283,322 | 7,774,806 
1939 6,794 7.541 77,151 144.571 27,571 249,293 | 7,681,095 
1947 51,830 | 31,838 152,370 196,030 46,237 394,637 | 15,004,592 
1948 40,566 | 14.331 158,773 | 210,435 46,393 415,601 | 16,235,708 
1949 40,918 8.960 166,116 } 227,441 46,558 440.115 | 19,176.261 
1950 +s 46,939 | 8,513 174,544 | 249,554 475158 471,256 | 20,741,763 
1951. 48,481 | 9.867 180,836 274,654 47.185 ! 502,675 | 27,760,845 
19$2 40,661 | 13,403 184.848 ! 292,952 47,035 5 524,815 | 30,341,329 
1953 37,433 Q4lr 188,395 308,757 46,822 | 543,974 | 34,230,567 
1954 37,131 5 15.742 192.203 324.514 46,949 | $63,666 | 36,878,337 
1955 37,148 20,918 196,255 340,361 46,921 | $83,537 | 40,223,720 
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(ii) Amount Paid and Place of Payment. The following table shows for the years 
1949-50 to 1954-55 the amounts paid in pensions and place where paid :— 


WAR PENSIONS : AMOUNT PAID. 
(£.) 


i 


i 
Place of Payment. 1949-50. 1950-51. 1951-52. 1952-53. | 1953-5}. | 1954-55 


| 


ete Meek pio, 
New South Wales(a).. i 71392,793} 9,446,734}11,046, sal, £,760,571112,578,067105,150,898 


























Victoria . 58572530; 7,303,282! 9,184,196) 9,918, 742'10,600,721'12,659,661 
Queensland. . _ .. | 2,381,093! 3,016,499, 3,777,019 4,109,763! 4,591,219, 5,913,787 
South Australia(b) .. | 1,947,536] 2,452,245] 3,046,575] 3,349,467| 3,583,510, 4,380,248 
Western Australia .. | 1,887,885' 2,272,533! 2,714,606) 2,921,367; 3,086,783) 3,799,811 
Tasmania .+ | 1,017,889! 1,297,490, 1,560,560) 1,714,609) 1,820,440, 2,032,492 
Overseas .. . 379»447| 402,935; 515,119 572,276, 536,304, 570,390 
2 a 
Total «+ |20,864,179}26,191,718)31,845,013134,3559795 36+797:044)44,510,287 
{a) Ineludes Australian Capital Territory. (0) Includes Northern Territory (c) Includes 


amount paid in respect of Service pensions. 


§ 3. Service Pensions. 


1. General. The payment of service pensions is provided for in the Repatriation 
Act 1920-1955 and has operated since 1st January, 1936. 


Originally fixed on a lower scale, the maximum rate of service pension for a member 
of the Forces now conforms to the rate of the age or invalid pension, which was increased 
from £7 to £8 per fortnight from 20th October, 1955.’ The maximum rate for the 
wife of a member is £3 ros. per fortnight; the rate for the first child under 16 years 
of age is 238. per fortnight and 5s. per fortnight is payable for each of the younger children 
up to three in number. The actual rate payable in any case is determined after taking 
into consideration al] other income, “ except income derived from property ” and property 
(apart from the home and certain other exemptions) owned by the pensioner, and no 
service pension can be paid where the other income and/or property exceeds certain 
specified limits. From 7th October, 1954 the “ allowed income ” was £364 per annum 
for a single man and £728 per annum in the case of a member and wife. The amounts 
were raised to £390 and £780 operative from 20th October, 1955 in conformity with the 
member’s rate increase. If a member has property (apart from the home and certain 
other exemptions) excceding in value £1,750 (£3,500 for a member and wife), that 
alone precludes payment of a pension. Pension is assessed according to the amount 
of income ; if the income is less than the amount shown above, service pension is assessed 
at such rate as will, with that other income, bring the total income (including service 
pension) of the pensioner up to the “‘ allowed income ”’ provided that the pension cannot 
exceed the maximum rate specified for the particular class of case. If assessable property 
is held, then a deduction is made from the pension assessed according to income only, 
the deductions being made at 9d. per fortnight for each complete £10 of property 
in excess of £200 (or £400 in the case of member and wife). Half the combined income 
received and property possessed by man and wife is deemed to be income received and 
property possessed by cach for Service pension purposes. 
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In 1936 female members of the forces were made eligible for consideration for service 
pensions if they embarked for service abroad; previously they must have served in a 
theatre of war. In the same year an institutional] rate of service pension not exceeding 
128. per fortnight was made available. This pension rate, which benefits particularly 
inmates of mental hospitals, was £2 9s. per fortnight from 5th November, 1953, but 
was increased to £2 16s. per fortnight from 20th October, 1955. 


Eligibility for service pensions may be established on the following grounds :— 


(a) Sixty years of age or more, provided the member served in a theatre of 
war, but eligibility on this ground applies only to the member and not 
to his wife or children. In the case of a female member of the forces, 
the qualifying age is 55 years, and service abroad, not necessarily in a 
theatre of war, is sufficient. 


(b) Permanently unemployable, provided the member served in a theatre of 
war (or, in the case of a female member, served abroad). Under this 
class pensions may be paid to the member, his wife and children up to 
four in number. 


(c) Pulmonary tuberculosis, whether the member served in a theatre of war or 
not. Under this class, also, pensions are payable to the wife and children 
up to four in number. 


Only those members who qualify under Class (c) are entitled to receive both service 
and invalid pensions at the same time 


From 1st November, 1941, servive pensions were extended to veterans of the South 


African War 1899-1902, and in 1943 to members of the Forces of the 1939-45 War, and 
now also apply to members who served in the Korea and Malaya operations. 


2. Operations, 1954-55.—The following table gives a summary relating to service 
pensions during 1954-55 :— 


Claims granted during year— 








Members of the Forces .. a ae si 2,891 
Wives .. oe o- oe sis ye 845 
Children a oe Sa hs oa 326 
Total as oe a ‘ie as 4,062 
- Claims rejected during year— , 

Members of the Forces .. a a oe 737 
Wives .. a oe ary vs os 415 
Children ar oe ce Se a 240 
Total oe oe oe ee ve 1,392 

Service pensions cancelled or discontinued during year .. 1,892 
Deaths of pensioners during year Se mA os 1,187 
Pensions in force at 30th June, 1955 .. 5 se 22,316 


Annual pension liability on 30th June, 1955... «» £3,126,321 
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3. Number of Service Pensioners and Amount Paid._{i) Summary, Australia, 
1945-46 to 1954-55. The following table shows the number of service pensions in force 
and the amount paid in pensions for the ten years 1945-46 to 1954-55 :— 


SERVICE PENSIONS: SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 





Number of Service Pensions in Force at 30th June—~ 

















Pp tl Suffering fi 
Rin Age. Unemployable. ‘iPdimonary Taberenlogke! Amount 
goth June- : ‘Total Pensions. 
Alpe pare Meraners Depen- : Aeuibers | Depen- ; 
Forces. ae fants. | Forces. | dants. 
{ 
. J f - yon ee 
| | \ : £ 
1946 4,971 ! 3,896 3,633 | 244 | 345 13,089 804,880 
1947 5894 | 4312! 3,657 | 254 | 358 , 14475 | 904,120 
1948 6,610! —_ 4,660 3,791 | 271 358 15,690 | 1,238,112 
1 | ' t 

1949 7,070 | 4,613 3,699 ! 271 | 365; 16,018 } 1,328,955 
1950 7448 4,608 | 3,598 | 299 385; 16,338 | 1,431,687 

' . 
1951 7.456 | 4,492 3,911 | 279 | 374; 16,512 } 1,507,258 
1952 7587! 4,561 | 4,270:  269' 389! 17,076 | 1,778,380 

5 4 : 77 

1953 8,703 4,971 4,780 291 | 432 19,177 | 2,225,044 
1954 . 9,648 5,294 5,092 321 | 451 | 20,806 | 2,694,522 
1955 «+ | 10,566] 5,555 | 5,286 379; 530 | 22,316 | (a) 

t i 4 ae 


(a) Included with War pensions—see page 1055. 


(ii) Amount Paid and State where Paid, Details of the amounts paid in each State 
in respect of service pensions are no longer available. Particulars for the years 1949-50 
to 1953-54 may be found on page 1017 of Official Year Book No. 41. 


§ 4, Medical Treatment of Returned Soldiers Suffering from War 
Service Disabilities. 


At 30th June, 1955 there were 4,663 in-patients in Repatriation medical institutions 
and State mental hospitals, including a number whose care was undertakeo by the 
Repatriation Commission on behalf of other countries or Commonwealth Departments. 
There were 380,624 out-patient attendances for treatment during the year, excluding 
approximately 850,000 treatments by the 3,545 local medical officers resident in metro- 
politan and country areas and New Guinea. The expenditure to 30th June, 1955 was 


£72,091,315. 
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§ 5. General Benefits and Miscellaneous. 


1. Other Departmental Activities——(i) General. During the 1939-45 War, the 
ordinary activities of the Department in the way of general benefits for the welfare of 
members and dependants were carried on without interruption. They were mainly 
education and training of children under the Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme, 
medica! benefits for widows and children of deceased members and for widowed mothers 
of deceased unmarried members, funeral expenses for certain classes of members and 
dependants, and allowances to certain classes of dependants in lieu of pension. 


By legislation passed in June, 1940, these benefits were extended to members engaged 
in the 1939-45 War and in November, 1950 to those engaged in the Korea and Malaya 
Operations and new benefits designed for the re-establishment of members after discharge 
from the Forces were made available. The re-establishment benefits administered by the 
Repatriation Commission are :—payments of re-employment allowance while awaiting 
employment ; provision of tools of trade and equipment where such are necessary to the 
member’s employment ; transportation expenses to meet the cost of fares and removal of 
household belongings, where a member, or member and family, takes up training, employ- 
ment, or a business, or settles on the land; supplementation of wages of apprentices whose 
apprenticeships were interrupted by war service; re-establishment loans to enable 
members and widows to establish themselves in businesses, practices or other occupations, 
including (until the Division of War Service Land Settlement began operations early in 
1946) agricultural occupations; payment of re-establishment allowance during the early 
stages of establishment in business; gifts up to £75 for furniture to members who are 
blinded or totally and permanently incapacitated, also to widows with children under 
16 years of age ; and free passages to Australia for wives, widows and children of membere 
who married abroad (and passages outward from Australia in certain cases of membera 
and dependants). 


In 1949 the Commission took over the functions of the Re-establishment Division 
of the former Department of Post-war Reconstruction, and is responsible for the co- 
ordination of all matters relating to training under the Commonwealth Reconstruction 
Training Scheme. Re-establishment of the more seriously disabled where ordinary 
training is not sufficient continues to be a function of the Commission, and special means 
have to be found to overcome each problem. 


(ii) Review of General Benefits. The following paragraph gives particulars of the 
more important general benefits for each war (those for Korea and Malaya Operations 
are included under the 1939-45 War) for the period from 8th April,.1918 to 30th June, - 
1955» 


(a) Employment— 
1914-18 War: Number of applications, 251,200; Expenditure— 
sustenance while awaiting employment, £1,768,000; tools of trade and 
fares, etc. (gift), £554,000 ; tools of trade (loan), £21,800. 
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1939-45 War: The placing of members in employment was carried 
out by the Commission for only a short period prior to the inanguration 
of the Department of Labour and Nationa! Service, but the Commission 
has the responsibility of payment of re-employment allowance, provision 
of tools of trade and payment of fares and removal expenses. Number 
of cases and expenditure to 30th June, 1955 were as follows :—Re-employ- 
ment allowances—67,275, £1,027,488 ; tools of trade (gift)—261,836, 
£1,896,987; (loan}—19,485, £293,406; fares and removal expenses, 
16,741, £244,495. 


(b) Vocational Training— 


1914-18 War: Number of members completed training in full-time 
courses, 27,696; expenditure, £4,849,600. 


1939-45 War: Number of members completed training in full. 
time re-establishment courses 57,239; number still in training, 806; 
expenditure, £50,257,064 An additional sum of £3,874,927 was expended 
on supplementation of apprentices wages. 

(c) Business Loans— 

1914-18 War: 6,130, £421,800. 

1939-45 War: 28,213, £7,626,067. Allowances pending pro- 
ductivity of business—1,451, £90,033, Fares and removal expenses to 
member proceeding to a business, £495. 

(d) Furniture Grants— 


1914-18 War: Expenditure—gift (to members blinded or totally 
and permanently incapacitated and to widows), £75,190; loan (to other 
classes of members), £1,031,570; total number of cases, 35,400. 


1939-45 War: Gift {no loan cases)—widows, 5,718, £397,586: 
members, 378, £23,405. 
(e) Free Passages— 
1914-18 War: £509,120. 
1939-45 War: To Australia—4,750, £310,893; from Australia— 
70, £10,466. 
(f) Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme— 


Main Scheme: Full-time training as from 12 years of age. 


Particulars. oe game i Bad 
Applications us a ad ce 33,109 16,409 
Approved si A até iv 31,441 16,231 
Completed training ve as ne 25,784 8,155 
Withdrawn during training $e ne 4,101 691 
Awaiting next stage of training We 2. 48 200 
In training + we oe ee 1,509 7,184 
nan 
Expenditure we a oe oo £4,757,448 


Minor benefits prior to entrance to main scheme ; For all Wars, £98,345. 


(iii) Total Expenditure on General Benefits. The total expenditure on general benefits. 
apart from war and service pensions, from Sth April, 1918 to 30th June, 1955, for all 
wars since 1914 was £111,891,074 (including loan £9,605,692). Of this total the largest 
amounts were absorbed by medical treatment with £72,091,315, vocational training with 
£8,800,7&0, and expenses in providing employment, £5,878,683. 
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2. Expenditure of Repatriation Commission, 1954-55.—The expenditure of the 
Commission for the year ended 30th June, 1955 was £59,625,416, distributed as follows :— 


Repatriation benefits— £ 
Loans to members oe a ae an a 178,181 
Grants to members and general expenditure (including main- 

tenance of training schools, medical institutions, etc.) .. 11,539,931 
Assistance to members in necessitous circumstances .. oe 805 
Total .. ee os os sa .» 11,718,917 

Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme .. se a -» 368,876 

War and Service Pensions... as . as + 444,548,113 

Administrative costs— 

Salaries ee ee <3 4 . 2,480,984 
Contingencies .. ie os ss .» 508,526 
2,989,510 
Grand total oe a6 an ne -+ 59,625,416 


(a) Includes Trust Fund adjustments. 


3. Settlement of Returned Service Personnel on the Land.—Reference to the 
settlement on the land of returned service personnel will be found in Chapter IV.—Land 
Tenure;and Settlement. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


This chapter comprises miscellaneous statistics and other descriptive information 
not directly related to the subjects of the preceding chapters, arranged in sections as 
follows :— : 

1, Valuation of Australian Production; 2. Indexes of Production; 3. New 
Building; 4. Consumption of Foodstuffs and Beverages; 5. Patents, 
Trade Marks and Designs; 6. Copyright; 7. Australian Ship-building 
Board ; 8. War Service Homes Division ; 9. Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization; 10. Commonwealth Observatory ; 
11. Standards Association of Australia; 12. Film Censorship Board ; 
13. Australian National Film Board and the Film Division; 14. National 
Safety Council of Australia; 15. Australian Road Safety Council; 
16. Atomic Energy Commission ; 17. The United Nations ; 18. Diplomatic 
and other Representatives Overseas and in Australia; 19. Retail Trade; 
20. The Snowy Mountains Scheme. 


§ 1. Valuation of Australian Production. 


1 General.—The value of production for Australia is computed in accordance 
with the decisions reached at the Conferences of Australian Statisticians and principally 
at the Conference held in 1935. The figures published below have been compiled by 
the State Statisticians from the best data available, and relate to 1953-54. The adoption 
of substantially uniform methods of valuing production and of estimating elements 
of costs of production and marketing renders the results comparable as between States. 


Attention is directed to the fact that the values shown in the tables herein refer 
only to production of primary industries and factories and exclude the building and 
construction industry, those industrial establishments not classified as factories, and 
certain agricultural and farmyard produce obtained from areas of less than one acre. 


The following is a brief explanation of the terms used :— 

(a) Gross Value of Production is the value placed on recorded production at the 
wholesale price realized in the principal markets. (In cases where primary 
products are consumed at the place of production or where they become 
raw materia] for a secondary industry, these points of consumption 
are presumed to be the principal markets.) 


(6) Local Value (i.e. the gross production valued at the place of production) 
is ascertained by deducting marketing costs from the gross value. 
(Marketing costs include freight, costs of containers, commission and other 
charges incidental thereto.) 


(c) Net Value of Production represents local value less value of materials used 
in the process of production. Materials used in the process of production 
include seed, power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils, fodder 
consumed by farm stock, manures, dips, sprays and other costs. No 
deductions have been made for depreciation or certain maintenance 
costs as particulars are not available for all States. The Net Value of 
Production is the only satisfactory measure to use when comparing 
or combining the value of primary industries with those of other industries. 
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Power costs (power, power kerosene, petrol and other oils) have not 
been deducted in New South Wales since 1940-41 when they amounted 
to £1,892,000 and in Tasmania since 1941-42, whe they amounted to 
£86,510. Consequently net values of production for later years in 
these two States are overstated. Costs of materials used in the process 
of production are not available for all States in respect of Bee-farming, 
Trapping, Forestry and Fisheries, and local values have been used for 
these industries with consequent overstatement in net values. 


2. Value of Production, Australia, 1953-54.—The following table shows particulars 
of the gross, local and net values of production in Australia by industries ducing the year 
1953-54 — 

GROSS, LOCAL AND NET VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF PRIMARY INDUSTRIES 
AND FACTORIES : AUSTRALIA, 1953-54. 


( £7000.) 





Net Value of 
| Production (without 
deduction of 


Loeal_ Value— 
Gross Production 
valued at Place of 


Gross Production 
Indastry. valued at 








Principal Markets. Production. Sepredatae: ‘ a 
Agriculture ve os 371,962 314,162 268,460 
Pastoral .. oh ws 557:053 518,212 491,716 
Dairying .. = bie 173,547 | 163,111 136,956 
Poultry .. ie ee 54,905 49,838 34,782 
Bee-farming ; i 1,593_ 1,426 | (a) 1,426 — 
Total, Rural ea 1,159,720 1,046,749 933,340 
Trapping . . . 51763 | 5:074 | (a) 5,074 
Forestry .. te 45,055 41,720 (a) 41,720 
Fishing and whaling as 8,865 | 7,741 (a) 7741 
Mines and Quarries .e | (a) 134,542 134,542 104,875 
Total, Non-rural ie 194,225 189,077 159,410 
Total, All aries ws 1,353,945 1,235,826 1,092,750 
Factories .. we | (0) 1,227,045 _ (b) 1,227,045 _ 1,227,045 
Total, All todas ta 2,580,990 2,462,871 24,319,795 
(a) Local value. (b) Net value, 


3. Net Value of Production, States, 1953-54.—The following tables show the total 
net value of production, and the net value per head of population, for each industry and 
State during the year 1953-54 :— 


NET(a) VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF PRIMARY INDUSTRIES AND FACTORIES, 




































1953-54. 
( £7009.) 

Industry. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, Australia. 
Agriculture oe 68,342 65,624 555471 41,700 28,119 9,204 268,460 
Pastoral .. ete 202,439 108,930 81,989 47,423 43,784 Js151 491,716 
Dairying .. + 43,598 46,202 28,444 10,257 3,695 4,760 136,956 
Poultry .. s 14,923 13,991 1,176 2,079 1,634 ' 979 34,782 
Bee-farming(8) ae 464 402 138 189 211 22 1,426 

Total, Rural sre 329,766 235;149° 167,218 101,648 77,443 | 22,116 933,340 
Trapping(b) a 1,798 2,047 296 411 304 218 5,074 
Forestry(b) 12,905 91475 75797 41373 3,615 31555 41,720 
Fishing and whaling 6 2,642 834 951 1,015 1,867 432 7,743 
Mines and Quarries 58,042 7,277 ' 12,906 5,051 13,998 6,392 (ce) 104,875 

Total, Non-rural 751387 19,633 { 21,950 10,850 19,784 10,597 [(c) 159,410 

Total. All Primary 405,153 254,782 | 189,168 112,498 97,227 32,713 |(c)1,092,750 
Factories. 520,043 408,314 110,255 100,221 55,147 33,065 1,227,045 

Total, all Indus- | : 

tries 925,196 663,006 290,423 212,719 1§2,374 65,778 l(r)2,319,795 
{a) See letterpress on page 1061. (&) Local value. (c) Includes Mines and Quarries for 


the Australian Capital Territory and the Northern Territory. 
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NET(a) VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF PRIMARY INDUSTRIES AND FACTORIES PER 
HEAD OF POPULATION, 1953-54. 














(£ 8. d.) 
= FSC be ON ia oe A a dint Ain i 7 
Industry. N.S.W. - Victoria. Q'land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust.’ = Tas. | Australia 
Agriculture 20 © 4'°27 © 8.4213 © 53 I TL 4g ry B,29 tg ur} 50 6 4 
Pastoral .. 59 8 11 | 44 19 2'63 O11 60 6 g]69 8 §' 23 2 a4 55 10 7 
Dairying .. f1z16 1,19 © §$t2F 297 §.13 1 O § 17 2:5 15 7 8] 3 9 4 
Poultry .. 4 7 8| 515 6: 18 232 15 21rioi 3 3 4) 318 7 
Bee-farming(b) o 2 8 0 3 4H 2 0 4 9] 9 6 8! oF § 03°: 
Total. Rural $9616 8 97 i I 9 6 612215 9171 9 6] 105 8 o 
Trapping() 3 | 010 7, 0 oro 6] 09 8| om 1 Or 6 
Forestry (5) ' 318 tof 3 Sir 3] S14 71 IL gto 414 3 
Fishing and Whaling 5 01 6! 0 I § 10 219 2 1 o7ir o17 6 
Mines and Quarries 7 010 3 6 8 6) 22 3 11 | 20 13 2 fe rr 16 to 
Total, Nono-rural 22 2 9 8 316 1 4134 5 Ofe 8 o 5 
Total, All Primary {r18 1g 5 105 2 74154 1 }ro§ 14 6 fe123 8 1 
Factories. . -. |'§2 14 3 168 127 10 3 8 }106 17. 3} 138 rr 5 
Total, All Indus- feral 
tries - (271 13° 8 273 13 9 Il230 4 11 [270 12 10 Jagr Ir g jzt2 11 Q e261 19 6 


(a) See letterpress on page tof 1. (b) Local value. (c) Includes Mines and Quarries Por 
the Australian Capital Territory and the Northern Territory. 

4. Net Value of Production, Australia, 1938-39 and 1949-50 to 1953-54.—The 
following table shows the net value of production for Australia during the years 1949-50 
to 1953-54 compared with 1938-30. 

NET(a) VALUE OF PRODUCTION OF PRIMARY INDUSTRIES AND 
FACTORIES : AUSTRALIA. 

























( £000.) 

Industry. | 1938-39. | 1949-50. | 1950-51. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. 

Agriculture ve 7. | 41.679 | 218,703 208,130 246,685 276,398 |  268,46¢ 
Pastoral .. . +. | 63.820 | 337,121 | 704,809 | 400,493 | 493,745 | 491,716 
Dairying .. és +2, 33-782 81,102 89,352 103,776 135,745 136,956 
Poultry : ae i 7.302 22,228 24,614 31,554 34,782 
Bee-farming(d) oa a 123 743 831 774 1,426 
Total, Rural ‘ a 146.706 | __659.897 |_1.027.736 783,282 923,340 
prepping) ity st 1.422 5.716 6.629 | 6,713 51074 
Forestry(b) . a8 7.811 23.195 28.428 | 37.005 41,720 
Fishing’: and Whaling) eas 1.654 45234 4,869 | 5:729 7;741 
Mines and Quarries . 2 27.375 52,327 71,150 197,199 104,875 
Total. Non-rura] .. ac 38.262 85.472 111,076 | 117,54 164,027 140,110 
Total, All Primary Za 184.968 745,369 | 1,138,812 930,828 | 1,106,194 | 1,092,750 
Factories ae +e 203.417, 661.532 "843,872 1.024.867 1.082.862 1,227,045 
Total, All Industries .. 388.385 | 1.406.901 | 1.982.684 ! 1.955.695 | 2,189,056 | 2,319,798 

(a) See letterpress on page ro61. (6) Local value. 


In the chapters dealing with the respective industries (except trapping and mines 
and quarries) tables will be found showing the total and per head values of production 
for the industry by States for a series of years up to 1953-54. 


§ 2. Indexes of Production. 


In the first two tables below, indexes of price and quantum of production are given 
for the following industrial groups, namely :—Agriculture, Pastoral, Farmyard and 
Dairying, and All Farming combined (including separate indexes for Wool and Products 
other than Wool). In the third table, indexes of quantum of production, exports and 
consumption of farm products for food use are shown. Indexes previously published 
in respect of Gold and Other Minerals, and All Mining combined, are under review and 
pending completion of investigations the publication of these results has been temporarily 
discontinued. 


1. Farm Production Price Indexes.—The Farm Production Price Indexes shown 
in the following table relate to average “ prices” of agriculture, pastoral, farmyard 
and dairying products realized in the principal markets of Australia. The “ price” 
data used are average unit values for the total quantities of the relevant com. 
modities produced or marketed in each year and the index-numbers therefore measure 
hoth the effects of changes in prices (as such) and of variations in the quality, type, usage, 
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etc. of products marketed. The index-numbers for any year relate to the average values 
of products produced or marketed in that year, irrespective of the periods in which 
payment is received by producers. 

The indexes have been calculated by the fixed-base weighted aggregative method. 
* Prices” for each commodity in any year are obtained by dividing gross value of pro- 
duction by the quantity produced in that year. In the original published series of 
Production Price Index-Numbers the average quantities of the relevant commodities 
produced in the period 1923-24 to 1927-28 were used as fixed weights. This series has 
been retained for years up to 1935-36, but re-computed to the base, average 1936-37 to 
1938-39 = 3100. For 1936-37 and later years, the orginal series was replaced in 
December, 1952 by a revised series in which average quantities of each product marketed 
during the period 1946-47 to 1950-51 are used as fixed weights. In the revised series, 
the regimen was extended and modified to include farm products (as defined by Australian 
Statisticians) in ali cases. Certain other refinements were also incorporated in the revised 
indexes, the principal of which was the omission from the weights used for the All Farming 
Index of quantities of crops marketed for livestock feeding in Australia. 


FARM PRODUCTION : INDEXES OF PRICES AT PRINCIPAL MARKETS, 
AUSTRALIA. 
(Base : Average 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 


























| 
Wool Products 
A Farm- 
Agri- x All (Shorn other 
Year. culture. Pastoral. ite ey Farming. and than 
ying. Dead). | Wool. 
1Igti-12... ac a 92 66 70 76 és a 
1912-13 as ats rs 86 77 78 81 ae os 
1913-14. . 85 76 74 79 a ste 
I914~15 26 es ats 143 85 80 105 oe bis 
1915-16 sie sa a 100 113 98 106 ee 
1916-17... 8 iin 96 127 103 112 ee ae 
19t7-18 ae a 112 139 101 123 ste o 
tg18-19 lj a $s 133 139 111 132 + ae 
1919-20 oy 3s as 197 146 134 161 Py a8) 
1920-2r op oe 170 137 170 155 s ‘se 
1g21-22.. oie se 130 96 118 Ir2 7 ry 
1922-23 ae a ie 136 127 125 130 ig o. 
1923-24 oes ve oe 11g 161 120 139 ve . 
1924-25 te ee oh 139 159 105 142 |i (a) 206 
1925-26 oe o. oe 145 130 120 133 126 
1926-27 ‘ofa ae ia 129 125 120 125 129 
1927-28 2h ote wie 129 146 120 136 148 avs 
1928-29... we aa 117 129 122 123 125 os 
1929-30 ae oe a 110 104 116 108 78 iss 
1930-31 “i sf we 76 82 93 82 65 _ 
1931-32 a as ie 84 qt 83 78 64 
1932-33 -. on o 79 69 74 74 66 
1933-34 an . 79 103 73 89 120 
1934-35 es o o 88 77 79 81 74 wie 
1935-36(D) .. oe a 94 99 87 95 107 ea 
1936-37 oe a Se 11g 115 93 109 126 | (a) 104 
1937-38 Sv ats hss 98 |. 98 102 99 95 100 
1938-39 a oe 8 88 87 105 92 79 96 
1939-40 se on aoe 100 105 105 104 102 105 
1940-41 Ae, eee Aa 106 107 105 107 102 108 
1941-42 ae os oe Ir 108 107 110 102 113 
1942-43 os oe oe 131 123 130 128 118 132 
1943-44 abs 3 Sis 149 128 |- 147 139 118 146 
1944-45 sis tie és Igt 128 152 142 118 150 
1945-46 te i an 174 133 159 157 | 118 169 
1946-47 ran tie es | 194 182 157 185 |! 187 185 
1947-48 es axe ra 267 263 183 247 301 230 
1948-49 + 08 A) | 234 313 197 260 366 225 
1949-50 is es ae 272 396 228 316 483 261 
1950-51 ae a oie?“ 291 818 258 505 1,098 308 
t 
1951-52 ahs or ate | 355 501 332 410 552 363 
1952-53... on +e 364 531 387 440 623 379 
1953-54(e) .. is Mee 323 534 395 428 621 364 
1954-55(d) .. oe . 325 495 371 406 540 | 362 
(a) Not available for previous years. (d) See letterpress preceding table. (c) Revised 


{d@) Subject to revision. 
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2. Indexes of Quantum of Farm Production.—The indexes shown in the following 
table relate to gross output of farm products. They have been calculated by the fixed- 
base weighted aggregative method, the weights used being weighted average unit values 
obtained by dividing total gross value by total quantity produced for each commodity 
for the base period. 


In the original published series, the period 1923-24 to 1927-28 was adopted as the 
base for weighting purposes. This series has been retained for years up to 1935~-36, 
but the index-numbers have been re-computed to the base, average 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 
roo. For 1936-37 and later years, the original series was replaced in December, 1952 
by a revised series in which average unit values for the period 1936-37 to 1938-39 are 
used as fixed weights. ‘The regimen used for the revised series was extended and modified 
to include farm products (as defined by Australian Statisticians) in all cases. Certain 
other refinements were incorporated in the revised indexes, the principal of which was 
the omission, in calculating the All Farming Index, of quantities of crops fed to live- 
stock in Australia. 


INDEXES OF QUANTUM OF FARM PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA. 
(Base: Average 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 



































! 
f Farm- | | Wool Products 
: gri- ard All (Shoro other 
Year. | culture. Pastoral. and Farming. | and than 
Dairying. | Dead). Wool. 
1QII-12 bre a = 51 76 63 | 71 
tgr2-13 oe are oS 64 7o 54 { 62 
1QI3-14 ws oe a 67 79 7o 68 
rgr4-t5 + 30 77 57 62 
1915-16 aia as 99 63 71 ' 53 
1916-17 2 - Bo 61 65 |' 54 
1917-18 33 acs 67 61 62 | 58 
1918-19 ns Bs 53 69 61 | 73 
1919-20 se Se a 44 77 61 73 
1920-21 aie te a 87 62 69 |! 62 
(921-22 ak an 78 72 73 71 
1922-23 oe ee 74 76 73 71 . 
1923-24 os sie 80 68 71 67 . 
1924-25 ars ee 95 80 84 81 
1925-26 oe ate 73 84 78 86 
1926-27 ok . go 89 86 95 
1927-28 oe ont 75 86 80 go 
1928-29 ra a gt 92 89 99 
1929-30 ee as 79 87 82 95 
1930-31 oa . ait 84 93 92 
1931-32 6g ve e | 100 92 94 102 
1932-33 os oa a 110 99 102 106 . 
1933-34 oe sis -_ 102 95 98 98 
1934-35 a ate a 88 98 96 102 
1935-36(a) .. ae an QI 95 94 98 
1936-37. 97 98 97 99 (0) 96 
1937-38 a8 a a6 107 103 104 103 105 
1938-39. an oa 96 99 99 98 99 
1939-40 hve Ah Pea 120 107 107 I1§ 105 
1940-41 2 ee oe. Mi 74 109 97 115, gi 
1941-42 104 112 to4 i 118 99 
1942-43 os E o7° 114 102 }, 116 98 
1943744 3 : . 86 | 115: 100 bea) 94 
1944-45 oe es ens 68 } tor: { 88 hi 101 84 
1945-46 ea 3 ae too ! 86 | 103 | 92 \ 92 Q2 
: 4 n 
1946-47 ss f Pa | 84 1 92 ! 103 | gr i 95 go 
1947-48 r a eee 122! 98 © 107 109 101 aii 
1948-49 e’ Se ae 108 ; 105 | i! 109 | 108 109 
1949-50... es a 117 | 1121 TIT 115. 115 11s 
1950-51. it oF 108 | 109 | 106 tog ! 116 107 
1951-52 43 or at 103 | 105 | 97 | 103 112 10¢ 
1952-53 oe bee bie 121 126 108 121. 131 118 
1953-54(¢) .. aA Ns 129 123 107 122 128 120 
1954-55(d) .. = ..! 120 126 116 122 132 119 
(a) See letterpress preceding table. (b) Not available for previous years. (ce) Revised. 


(d) Subiect to revision. 
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3. Farm Products for Food Use: Indexes of Quantum of Production, Exports and 
Consumption. The indexes shown in the following table have been calculated 
by the fixed-base weighted aggregative method, the weights used being constant unit 
gross values of each farm product for the years 1936-37 to 1938-39. The items included 
comprise products in the form in which they are sold from farms in all cases except 
livestock sold for slaughter for meat which are included in terms of dressed carcass 
weight of meat. Quantity data relating to exports include exports of processed food 
in terms of farm product equivalent. The indexes of production relate basically to 
gross output of farm products for food use, including crops exported for stock-feeding 
overseas, Particulars are not available prior to 1946-47 except for the base years. 


FARM PRODUCTS FOR FOOD USE: INDEXES OF QUANTUM OF PRODUCTION, 
.EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION. 


(Base : Average 1936-37 to 1938-39 = 100.) 





Production. Exports. Consumption in Australia. 

Year. Per Head Per Head Per Hend 

Total. of Total Total. of Total Total, of Total 
Population. Population. Population. 

1946-47 Me 90 82 73 66 107 98 
1947-48 a 113 102 | 1I3 102 110 99 
1948-49 oe IIo 97 112 99 Yt 98 
1949-50 ae 116 99 116 99 114 98 
1950-51 wi 109 90 104 86 120 99 
1951-52 ore Loo 81 7o 57 LIQ 96 
1952-53 ~ 118 93 113 89 18 ce) 94 
1953-54 ae 122 94 102 79 124 96 
1954-5s(a) .. I21 gI 117 89 126 95 
1955-56(b) .. 127 04 _ 118 87 128 | 94 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Estimated. 


§ 3. New Building. 


1. General.—The statistics in this section relate to the operations of private 
contractors, Government authorities and owner-builders, with the exception of those 
relating to employment, which exclude the numbers of persons working on owner-built 
houses. In general, they relate to new building only, and data on alterations, additions, 
renovations and repairs to buildings are excluded, because of the difficulty in obtaining 
complete lists of persons who engage in these operations. Figures for houses exclude 
converted military huts, flats and shop dwellings. Some houses built on farms are 
excluded but these do not affect the figures materially. 


These statistics are available for each quarter. from the September quarter, 1945. 


More detailed information on building activity may be found in the Quarterly Bulletin 
of Building Statistics. 


The following definitions of terms used in this section are necessary for interpretation 
of the data presented :— 


Owner-Built. An ‘‘ owner-built ” house is one actually erected or being erected 
by the owner or under the owner’s direction without the services of a 
contractor who is responsible for the whole job. 


Contract-Built. Includes the operations of all Building Contractors and 
Government instrumentalities which undertake the erection of new 
buildings. 
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Commenced. A building is regarded as having been commenced when work on 
foundations has begun. Owing to the difficulty of defining the exert point 
that this represents in building operations, it is probable thet interpre. 
tations placed upon it by informants are not entirely uniform. 


Completed. A building is regarded as having been completed when the builder 
has fulfilled the terms of the contract. As with commencements, the 
interpretations placed upon this definition may vary. 


Under Construction. A building remaining uncompleted at tho end of c period 
is regarded as being under construction, regardless of whether construction 
was actively proceeding on that particular dato. 


Employment, Figures relate to persons actually working on the jobs of 
contractors who undertake the erection of new buildings and of Government 
instrumentalities which erect new buildings on their own account. They 
include persons actually engaged on alterations, additions, repairs and 
maintenance when these jobs are undertaken by such contractors and 
instrumentalities. The figures include working principals and their 
employees, men working as or for sub-contractors, and men temporarily 
laid off on account of weather. 

Contractors are asked to give details of the persons employed on a 
specified day, but because of frequent movement between jobs and because 
some persons (such as electricians, etc.) may work on several jobs which 
are under construction simultaneously, some duplication may occur. 

The figures exclude persons working on owner-built houses, and employees 
of builders who undertake only alterations, additions, repairs and 
maintenance. 


Values. All values shown exclude the value of land and represent the estimated 
value of buildings on completion. 


2. Value of New Buildings.—{i) Completed, 1954-55. The following table shows 
the value of all new buildings completed in each State during 1954-55, according to the 
kind of building. Jt should be remembered that all values shown exclude the value of 
land and represent the estimated value of buildings on completion. 





NEW BUILDINGS COMPLETED: VALUE, 1954-55. 
(Including Estimated Value of Owner-built Houses.) 


















































( £000.) 
| | | | CW ly en 
Kind of Building. | WS.W. Vic. | Q’land.!S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. ° A.C.T. Auat 
| | 
ee eee | rete ees, pe ree ee 
| ! | | ' 
Houres— ' i i : ' 
Brick, Brick Veneer, : ’ ! 
Concrete and Stone.. | 24,812 | 25,527 | 2,267 | 16,211 | 10,854 | 1,726 | 1,370 | 82,767 
bres (Weatherboard, aca , : : ‘é gah 
ete. we ++ | 19,848 | 37,993 + 13,010! 2,300 535 | 4,592} 389 | 78,38! 
Bibro Cement : | 33278 | °3,038 | 2,103! 1986] 12,879 | 94 4 | 53,342 
Other ie 149 | 480 | 187 150 31 959 
Total Houses Arar 72,087 | 66,968 17,567 | 20,656 } 24,211 6,412 1,763 |215,655 
; Bees 
. ‘ 
shor: “with Dwellt +1 1,352] T5744 581 | 222 588 134 | 35 | 4,856 
ops wellings .. 7,004 1,057 . 159 
Shops without Dwellings’ 2,552 2587 | f 078 + 719 947 \ 308 | 121 | 10,674 
Hotels, Guest Houses, ) ) 
Boarding Houces, etc. 2,334 5531 232 | 287 198 59 ’ 52 3,675 
Factories 7:719 | 9,894 8785 1,167 | 3,125 | 562 179 | 23,524 


Other New Buildings 


ice Mts 7,982 4,030 4,868 3,084 793 | 52,656 








i 
cE 
in| 
\ 

{ 

! 

‘ 


























Total Other Buildings.. | 32,607 | 30,248 rors | 6,425 9,885 4237 | 1,180 | 95,333 
Total New Buildings .. {110,694 97,216 | 28,318 | 27,081 | 34,096 }| 10,649 310,997 














2,943 
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(ii) Completed, 1947-48 to 1954-55. The following table shows the value of all new 
buildings completed in Australia for the years 1947-48 to 1954-55. 


NEW BUILDINGS COMPLETED : VALUE. 
(Including Estimated Value of Owner-built Houses.) 


























( £7000.) 
Kind of Building. 1947-48. |1948-49. |1949-50. |1950—51. |£951—52. 11952—53-11953-54. [1954—-55- 
Houses— 
Brick, Brick Veneer, > 
Concrete and Stone... |(a)25,833|(@)35,523,(4)40,480|(a)50,050| 66,084) 75,093] 73,264] 82,767 
Wood (Weatherboard, 
ict.) . «+ |(@)13,4921(a) 19,918 (a)28,609}(a)47,785| 69,979) 73,038) 74,849| 78,586 
Fibro Cement, ++ |(@)x3,360(a)17,234(a)19,687|(a)26,104) 34,895] 39,765] 44,694) 53,342 
Other = «. [(@)__542/(@)_ 6 49(a) 1,006/(a) 947) 1,483 2,159 1,014 969 
Total Houses «+ |(@)53,227|(@)73,324 (4)89,787|a 124,886] 172,441; 190,055) 193,821]_ 215,664 
Flats .. a a 1,057 2,103 2,588) 2,849 45297! 6,636) 4,791 4,856 
Shops with Dwellings .. 373 584 1,023} 1,395] 1,735} 24349] 3,007 19 G22 
Shops without Dwellings 253 372) 434 650 1,233 2,057 5,290 . 
Hotels, Guest Houses, | 
Boarding Houses, etc. 134° 472} 961 561 678 1,213 1,989) 3,675 
Factories ine Sys 31497] 5,098 6,444 6,444 9,813) 19,788] 22,018) 23,524 
Other New Buildings .. 4,241 57098! 9,555} 13,135] 25,747] 40,631| 46,752) 52,656 
Total Other Buildings. . 9.555] 15,726! 21,005] 25,034{ 43,503} 72,674) 83,847) 95,333 
Total New Buildings .. (4)62,782|(a)89,050,4 T10,787|4 149,920] 215,944] 262,729} 277,668] 310,997 





(a) Partly estimated. 


(iii) Commenced, Completed and Under Construction, 1947-48 to 1954-55. The 
following table summarizes the values of all new buildings commenced, completed and 
under construction for each State for the years 1947-48 to 1954-55. 

NEW BUILDINGS: VALUE. 
(Including Estimated Value of Owner-built Houses.) 


















































( £7900.) 
Year. N.S.W. Vice. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust | Tas. AC.T. | Aust. 
CoMMENOED. 
1947-48 - -+ 14 36,196 | 27,891 | 12,093 5,341 4420 3,607 | 2,606 |@ 92,154 
1948-49 ies -+ 1€@ 45,154 | 37,935 | 13,192 7:599 5,825 5,371 1,792 |a 116,868 
1949-50 es ++ {@51,277 | 44,218 | 16,994 | 11,301 8,459 8,379 1,492 |@ 142,120 
1950-51 o +. l@79 750 | 74.750 | 21,082 | 17.827 | 14,186 | 10,336 2,439 | 220,370 
1951-52 av ae 83.460 | 78,740 | 27,605 | 22,606 | 18,724 11,004 2.559 244,698 
19§2~-53 68 38 71,005 | 60,244 | 25.680 | 25,819 | 20,919 6,611 2,788 213,066 
1953-54 ais «. {111,097 | 87,733 | 27.839 | 25.649 | 26,369 9,224 2.856 } 290,767 
1954-55 an ++ [424,420 {101,995 | 32,073 | 29,946 | 35,458 | 10,836 5,932 | 340,660 
CoMPLETED. 
1947-48 in +. 24,305 | 17,89r | 10,390 4,080 3.328 | 2,279 509 la 62,782 
1948-49 ++ |@ 33,737 | 27,357 | 12,199, 6,483 4:707 ; 3,810 757 \a@ 89,050 
1949-50 . ++ |@ 40,920 | 34,684 | 13.953) 9,074 51352 5,342 1,462 @ 110,787 
1950-51 oe +. |@ 49,466 | 52,058 | 17,286 | 12,042 8,948 8,403 1,717 |@ 149,920 
1951-52 nie as 76,207 | 68.615 | 25,339 | 18,123 | 14.426 | 10,511 2,723 | 215,944 
1952-53 ‘es +. | 98,046 | 76,107 | 26,233 } 25,882 | 22,918 | 10,665 2,875 | 262,729 
1953-54 $2 e+ [101.545 | 84.747 | 25.913 | 26,108 | 25,785 9,692 3,878 | 277,668 
1954-55 = ++ [110,694 | 97,216 | 28,318 | 27,081 | 34,096 | 10,649 | 2,943 | 310,997 
Unver Construction at Exp or YEAR. 
a a eh I re ee ee a era, el ewe one ee ee Se 
1947-48 2 -» |@ 44,461] 30,623 75232 6,170 4452 4,146 3,013 |@ 100,097 
1948-49 - ++ |@ $9,172] 44.267 | 8.479] 7,735 | 6.416, 5,872 | 4,026 |a 135.967 
1949-50 as +. |@ 75,006} 56,096 | 11,805 | 10,519 10,022 8,989 4,396 ju 176,833 
1950-51 oe -. '@ 102,708] 85.058 | 15.653 | 17,272 | 15.942} 12,178 5,302 |@ 254,113 
1951-52 ae +» 1@125,674| 102,670 | 18,728 | 23,813 | 22.302 13:770 6.208 }a@ 313,165 
1952-53 oe +. J@ 105,261] 94,017 | 17.838 | 25,253 | 23,189 | 10,494 7.161 fa 283.213 
1953-54 os «. |@ 120,469] 100,753 | 19,699 | 23.730 | 25,701 | 11,782 1249 |@ 309,374 
1954-55 nt ++ ]@136,522| 108,247 | 23,446 | 26,854 | 29,102 | 12,399 | 10,643 |4 347,213 





(a) Partly estimated. 


3. Numbers of New Houses.—{i) Completed, 1954-55. 


the mat>riai of their outer walls. 


NEW HOUSES COMPLETED: NUMBER, 


New BoILpine. 
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The following table shows the 
oumbers of new houses completed in each State during 1954-55, classified according to 


nites Ovwmer-bnilt Houses.) 








Materia! of Outer Walls. | N.S.W. | 
es mee 
Brick. Brick Veneer, Con- cr 
crete and Stone 6,306 
Wood (Ww eatherboard. 

C. 7,479 
Fibro Cement |. 15,050 
Other.. 47 

Total... +. | 28,882 


(ii) Completed, 1947-48 to 1954-55. 


1954-55. 





Vic. , Q’land.]| S. Aust. Ww. Aust.' Tas. , A.C.T. Aust. 
| 

7,221 741 5,661 3,106 i 515 302 | 23,852 

14,612 5,822 734 209 1,898 94 | 30,848 

1,554 3,277 860 | 5,474 67 2] 24,284 

173 85 68 3 376 

_ 71 | 28,882 | 23,560 | 7925 | 7,925 ' 7,323 8,792 | 2,480 398 | 79,360 


The following table shows the number of new 


houses completed in each State for the years 1947-48 to 1954-55, by Contractors and 


Owner-Builders separately. 


NEW HOUSES COMPLETED: NUMBER: 




















Year. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. sis ee Tas. . | A.C.T. | Aust. 
Ciccone 
1947-48 . (bd) 9,946 | 6,296] 2,659] 2,465 1,143 268 (bd) 
1948-49 . st (5) 11,379 | 6,713 | 3,402 2534 1,563 313 (d) 
1949-50 + ig (5) 12,326 | 6,807 | 4,190 | 2,591 1,919 402 (d) 
1950~51 on es () 15,210 | 7,423 | 5,656 | 3,461 2,501 560 (b) 
1951-52 ee Se 14,987 | 15,849 8,056 6,117 4,208 |! 2,342 566 } 52,125 
1952-53 oa ++ [ 13,152 | 12,619 | 7,763 | 7,179 | 4,932 1,829 568 | 48,041 
1953-51 oo +. | 14,296 | 12,062 7t49 5,802 4,569 1,536 530 | 45,944 
1954-55 wa 4m 16,658 | 14,450 6,419 | 5,672 5,766 | 1,504 | 369 | 50,83; 
OwneER-Boixr. 
1947-48 (d) 1,9¢0 2,908 350 306 4or 3 (0) 
1948-49 (b) 2,899 | 2,641 587 710 724 10 (b) 
1949-50 (6) 3,285 2,640 714 918 933 2 (0) 
1950-51 an 4 (b) 5,951 2,852 1,069 1,699 1,413 14 (b) 
1951-52 . sie 8,364 8, 102 35747 1,594 2,369 1,657 18 25,851 
1952-53 a or 11,739 87414 | 2,835 1,761 3,033 1,485 22 29,249 
1953-54 12,217 9,323 1,812 1,720 3,058 1,094 22 29,246 
1954-548 12,2? 9.110 1,506 1,661 3,026 976 29 28,522 
Toran. 

1947-48 Ke) 14,858) 11,846 9,204 { 3,009 2,771 1,544 271 [(c) 43,503 
1948-49 (¢) 17,864 14,278 | 9,354} 3,989] 3,244 2,287 323 |(¢) 51,339 
1949-50 (c) 18,766] 15,611 | 9,447] 4,904 | 3,509 | 2,852 404 |(c) 55,493 
1950-51 (ce) 19,771} 21,161 | 10,275 | 6,725 | 5,160 3,914 574 |(c) 67,580 
1951-52 . 23,351| 23,951 | 11,803 | 7,711 | 4.577 3,999 584 77:976 
1952-53 on . 24,890] 21,033 | 10,598 | 8,940] 7,965 3.314 590 | 77,330 
1953-54 oo ve 26,513) 21,385 | 8,961 7,522 | 7,627 2,630 552 751190 
1954-55 oo 28,8821 23,560 7,925! 7,373 8,702 | 2,480 398 79,36 





(a) Includes operations of Government Authorities. 


(b) Not available. 


(c) Partly estimated. 


(iii) Commenced, Completed and Under Construction, 1947-48 to 1954-55. The 
next table provides a summary, by States, of the numbere of new houses commenced, 
completed and under construction for the years 1947-48 to 1954-55. 
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NEW HOUSES : NUMBER. 
(Including Owner-built Houses.) 






































i 
Year. N.S. W. | Vic. | Q'‘land. |s. Aust. [s Aust.! Tas. AC.T. | Aust. 
‘ 5 
CoMMENCED. 
1947-48 -. }@19,807 | 15.478 | 9,528 | 3,580 | | 3,075 2,062 393 | 253,923 
1948-49 ‘ -. l@21,291 | 16,487 | 9,36 4,561 3,843 2,849 534 |@ 58,926 
1949-50 a .+ 1@22,055 | 19,643 } 10,009 6.109 5,031 3,664 389 ja 66,900 
{950-51 es -. $225,102 | 26.949 $ 10,698 7.966 6,970 | 4,122 877 (a 82,744 
1951-52 : oe 24.364 | 23,506 | 11,995 8,510 7:730 ' 3,584 312 | 80,001 
1952-53 a on 21,030 16,254 | 9-381 7,967 7.012 \ 2,285 528 | 64,457 
1953-54 aie .- | 28,395 | 20,915 | 8,513 | 6.79: | 7,608! 2,665 355 | 75.243 
1054-55 es «- 1 25,502 | 22,674 | 71784 7,190 8,575 | 2,867 640 | 75,232 
CoMPLETED. 
1947-48 ae «+ [014.858 | 11.846 9,204 3,009 2,771 1,544 271 \@ 43,503 
1948-49 uy .. }t 17.864 | 14,278 9,354 3,989 3,244 2,287 323 451,339 
1949-50 . «+ [218,766 | 15.611 9,447 4.904 3,509 2,852 404 (455493 
1950-51 x .. {@19,771 | 21.165 10,275 6.725 5,160 3,914 574 267,580 
1951-$2 me «+ | 23,351 | 23,95 | 11,803 7,711 6.577 3,999 384 | 77,976 
1952-53 A »+ | 24,890 | 21.033 | 10,598 | 8,940 7,965 3,314 590 | 77,330 
1933-54 - ++ | 26,513 | 21,385 8,961 75522 7,627 2,630 552] 75.190 
1954-55 ae ++ | 28,882 | 23,560 7,925 71373 8,792 2,480 398 ' 79,360 
Unper Construction aT Exp or YEAR. 
1947-48 es .. $419,686 15,312 3,951 3.203 1,841 2,065 491 fit 40.549 
1948-49 od -. {423,113 ] £7,521 3.958 3.940 2,439 2,575 696 fa 54.242 
1949-50 ae .. 1@26.402 | 21,553 4,520 5,241 3.957 3.357 678 |a2 65,708 
19$0-5T ee ++ {@31,793 | 27.341 4,943 | 6.529 5.764 3,558 981 |a 80,909 
1951-$2 a + [432.806 | 26,896 5,135 7.395 6,917 3,143 708 ja 83,000 
19$2-53 =i «+ (28.946 | 22,053 3,918 6,464 5,951 2,104 646 |a 70,092 
1953-54 Sg ++ @ 30,328 | 21.531 | 3,470 | 5,759 | 5,932 | 2,149 449 |@ 70.159 
1954755 : @ 27,448 | 20,692 34320 6,692 54715 2,536 6ar '2 66,013 





(a) Partly estimated. 


4. Numbers of New Flats.—The figures in the foregoing two tables do not include 
particulars of new flats. The summary below shows the numbers of new flats commenced, 
completed and under construction in Australia for the years 1948-49 to 1954-55, together 
with State details for 1954-55. It should be noted: (i) that the figures are additional 
to the numbers of houses shown in other tables, (ii) that each flat is counted as a separate 
unit, and the numbers shown therefore relate to individual flats, and (iii) that new flata 
only are included, i.e., the conversions of old buildings into flats are omitted. 


NEW FLATS: NUMBER, 
(Individual Flats.) 

















0 Under 
State or Territory. during Period. | during’ Period. |, Construction 
1954-55— 

New South Wales at 24 at 782 739 
Victoria be fe a ie 1,183 3,173 
Queensland ., ws oe oe 278 92 
South Australia os oe at 72 82 
Western Australia tis os aie 380 538 
Tasmania : ee 85 85 
Australian Capital Territory a ee 130 146 
Total ze os a ee 2,010 2,855 
Total, 1953-54... ws - 2,446 2,235 

» 1952-53... ae ‘se 1,055 1,979 

» 951-52... a ea 1,811 3,426 

x» 1950-51 oes os a 2,096 3,621 

» 1949-50... ses an 2,292 3,210 

x» 1948-49 an ae ae 2,021 2,416 





5. Persons engaged in New Building.—The following table shows, by States, the 
number of persons (including contractors and sub-contractors actually working on jobs) 
engaged on jobs carried out by builders of new buildings at 30th June of the years 1949 
to 1955. Particulars for 30th June, 1955 show the numbers of tradesmen, contractora, 
sub-contractors and wage earners engaged. For an explanation of the field of em- 
ployment covered see para. 1 of this section. 
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PERSONS ENGAGED ON JOBS CARRIED OUT BY BUILDERS ON NEW BUILDINGS. 
(Excluding Persons working on Owner-b 1ilt- Houses.) 







































Particnlars. | w.s.w. | vie. | qtana. 3, aust. hw. aust! tas. | a.cr. | aust. 
ae —- ferret C=" i Sri = Sie a ee 
3cth June, 1955— ‘ | | 1 | ‘ : 

Carpenters .. | 14582 \ 8,958 | 3,251. 3,903. 2,719 1 670} 48,158 
Bricklayers .. : 3,652 928 | 3,724 | 942! 3434 199) 10,483 
Painters ‘ te 3,165 | 1,699 942 848: 467 | 176 9,895 
Electricians .. a 2,043 1,118 | 898 424 357 212 78 5,18¢ 
Plumbers”... 3,446 1,319 774 746 318 116 8,873 
Builders’ Labourers 6,498 35156 1,965 2,103 1,220 396 21,462 
Other 4,823 1,697 | 13,796] 1,538 631 278} 14,389 
Contractors(a) 3,818 2,519 2,322 767 808 499 72 10,805 
Sub-contractors(a) 5,633 | 4,124 1,607 | 1,673 | 1,324 630 138 | 15.129 
Wage earners 28,758 | 25,753 | 14,726 | 8,436 8,305 45775 | 1,703 | 92,456 
Total 38,209 | 32,396 | 18,655 | 10,876 | 10,437} 5,904} 1,913 | 118,390 
Total 30th June, 1954.. | 36,6e. H 77,260 10,038 | 9,245] 4,826] 1,341 | 107,795 

” »  —--:1953-- | 31,790 16.074 | 9.371 | 8,820) 5,180} 1,812] 99,611 

" ” w 1952.. | 30,779 17,037 | 10,371 8,654 5,267 2,229 | 114,990 

” » » 195%... | 45,470 16,623 | 10,168 7,985 6,700 | 2,075 | 123,441 

» ” 11 1950.. | 42,393 15,643 | 8,743 6,908 5,700] 2,022 | 113,093 

” ” 1» 1949. | 41,982 14,030 | 7,727] 6,220 | 4,920 | 1,389] 104,770 





(a) Actually working on jobs. 


§ 4, Consumption of Foodstuffs and Beverages. 


£. Quantities Consumed.—Previous issues of the Official Year Book up to No. 36 
included a statistical survey of the movement in the consumption in Australia, in total 
and per head of population, of a selected number of commodities over a period of years 
up to 1940~41 (see Official Year Book No. 36. pp. 1098-1100), In issue No. 37 these long- 
term comparisons were replaced by more detailed information covering consumption of the 
principal foodstuffs and beverages in annual periods since 1944 in comparison with average 
annual consumption during the three years ended 1938-39. In this issue the annual 
periods extend from 1950-51 to 1954-55. 


The estimates of total consumption and consumption per head of population in 
Australia in the two tables following have been compiled by deducting net exports from 
production and allowing for recorded movements in stocks of the respective commodities, 
While the estimates may generally be accepted as reasonably accurate, there are some 
deficiencies to which attention should be directed. These relate chiefly to the quantities 
of poultry, game and fish (fresh and shell) and the quantities of visible oils and other 
fats entering consumption. In addition, little information is available on the quantities 
of vegetables, fruit, eggs, etc., which householders produce for their own requirements 
and the extent of wastage occurring in the marketing of foodstuffs. In all these cases 
careful estimates have been compiled from the best available data, and the quantities 
shown as entering consumption in Australia have been adjusted to allow for these 
circumstances. The absence of particulars of stocks for certain commodities has resulted 
in some inaccuracies in the estimates of annual consumption. Consumption of foodstuffs 
is measured in general “‘ at producer ” level. Asa result no allowance is made for wastage 
before the foodstuffs are consumed, and except in a few special cases no adjustment 
has been made for changes in stocks held by wholesalers and retailers. In recent 
years, wastage of foodstuffs has possibly been less than hitherto because of more efficient 
distribution and storage methods. In addition, it is likely that the quantities of food- 
stuffs shown in the following pages as available for consumption have been supplemented 
by increased “ back-yard” production. Neither of these factors has been taken into 
account, and it is possible that, as a result, some understatement has occured in the 
following consumption estimates. Estimates have been made in certain cases to allow 
for changes in wholesalers’ and retailers’ stocks. Where no allowance is made it is 
considered unlikely that these stocks would make any appreciable difference to con- 
sumption estimates, Allowance has not been made for the purchase of foodstuffs for 
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dispatch overseas as gifts in bulk and by parcel post. These deficiencies, however, 
do not seriously impair the accuracy of the estimates compiled. 


The estimates of consumption per head of population shown in the second table 
following have been checked, wherever possible, with data from other sources which 
confirm the reliability of the methods used. The data were obtained principally from the 
Food Consumption Survey conducted in 1944 by the Nutrition Committee of the National 
Health and Medical Research Council. 


More detailed information on the consumption of foodstuffs and beverages is con- 
tained in the Statistical Bulletin: Food Production and the Consumption of Foodstuffs 
and Nutrients in Australia, issued by this Bureau. 


ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE FOR 
CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY: AUSTRALIA. ~ 












































Average 
Commodity. ears 1936-37 | 1950-51.| 1951~$2,| 1952-53.|1953-54- | 1954-55. 
1938-39. (a) 
Milk and Milk Products— 
Fluid Whole Milk .. .. | Mil. gals. 236 240 243 253 255 
Fresh Cream ee .. | ’000 tons 8.9 7.6 7.8 8.0 8.1 
Condensed Milk retenee 
and Unsweetened se a 15.8 21.4 13.1 15.7 16.6 
Concentrated Whole Milk... ” 18.3 16.8 14.5 19.5 Ir.o 
Powdered Milk— 
Full Cream ae se re { 9.9 10.8 9-7 10.4 9.4 
Skim .. ‘i 2.6 2.9 2.4 3.9 2.9 
{nfants’ and Invalids’ Foods 
(including Malted Mus) a ) 6.8 6.6 5.7 7.6 6.0 
Cheese Rn Ae 24.2 22.8 23.0 26.2 23.8 
Total (in terms of Mik 
Solids) as i 176.7 179.8 177.0 189.5 184.9_ 
Meat— 
Beef (bone-in weight) te a 488.2 452.8 466.7] 455.2 466.2 
Mutton (bone-in weight) a 3 142.5 155.6 193.0 204.4 204-5 
Lamb (bone-in weight) is i gl.2 91.6 112.4 106.8 104.7 
Pork (bone-in weight) Sc i 25.2 27.6 22.7 30.5 39.6 
Offal ” 32.5 34.7 40.4 41.9 43.3 
Canned Meat (canned weight) ba 11.8 9.5 7.8 7-9 9.9 
Bacon and Ham (cured weight) 33 30.8 27.5 28.3 28.5 32.0 
Total (in terms of carcass 
weight) a a a5 840.8 817.9 888.3 887 8 g12.2 
Poultry, Game and Fish— 
Pouitry and Rabbits ie ieasene 
weight) . 5 56.2 57 59.1 60.2 61.4 
Fish(c)— 
Fresh... aa 18.6 21.0 20.2 22.5 22.0 
Cured (including Smoked and 
Saited) ws ry 3-7 3-5 3.3 3.2 4.0 
Crustaceans and Molluscs |. ae 3-1 2.5 2.6 3.3 4.3 
Canned — Australian origin. . $5 { 2.9 2.7 2.7 3.1 2.5 
Imported a * 9.9 10.0 2.5 6.8 8.8 
Total(c) d 70.6 73.0 65.4 73.7 77.0 
Eggs and Egg Products— 
Shell Eggs af 84.7 82.4 80.4 82.8 85.9 
Liquid Whole Eggle) fad on 7-9 8.2 6.4 5.4 6.5 
Egg Powder(e) : a . 0.2 0.3 0.2 0.2 o.r 
Total (Shel! Egg equiva- % 92.8 90.9 87.0 88.4 92.5 
lent) et Mil, doz. 158.4 155.1 148.5 150.7 157-9. 
Fats and Oils— 
Butter a ra .. | 7000 tons 114.6 118.9 114.5 121.6 122.3 
Margarine— 
Table aN 1.7 4.7 6.2 8.5 9.6 
Other - 22.5 24.9 21.8 22.3 22.2 
Lard 4s 38 3-9 3-9 3-9 5.0 
Vegetable Oils and Other Fats 14 8 15.2 15.6 15.9 16.2 
Total (Fat Content) 38 133-7 142.4 137.8 146.3 149.6 











See next page for notes. 
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ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE FOR 
CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY: AUSTRALIA—continued. 













Average 
Unit of | 1936-37 
to 


Commodity. Quantity. 1950-$1.| 19$1-§2.| 1952-53.] 1953-54 7954°53- 


1938-39. 


Sugar and Syrups— 
Refined Sugar— 



































As Sugar "ooo tons | 216.5 251.9 | 244.4 250 9 257.9 | 251.2 
In manufactured products. . as II0O.1 194.1 203.2 174.2 187.9 | 205.9 
Honey, Glucose and Syrups .. AS 21.9 28.9 21.4 21.7 25.5 20.4 
Total (Sugar Content) .. 3 468.9 | 464.5 442.4 474.9 | 474.2 
Potatoes— 
White rs s° o ae 412.9 376.1 485.4 417.1 
Sweet i sa a i 5.3 5.5 5 5.7 
Total ‘ie au + 418.2 381.6 491.0 422.8 
Pulse and Nuts— 
Dried Pulse ” 12.4 8.9 14.9 12.3 
Peanuts (weight without sheil) oe 5-5 5.3 7-5 12.0 
Edible Tree Nuts (relent with- 
out shell) ” 5.1 5.6 6.8 7.2 
Cocoa (Raw Beans). . a AG 11.2 9.6 11.3 Ir.9 
Total ar on ” 34-2 29.4 40.5 43-4 
Tomatoes and Fruit— eaqlpa 
Tomatoes (f) aA ie o 82.7 84.1 73-1 87.4 
Citrus Fruit(f) ee cf “s 117.5 | 113.7 | 150.7] 143.6 
Other Fresh Fruit .. Se as 286.8 253.5 316.3 303.8 
Jams 5 me ze 7 37.8 33-7 36.1 36.2 
Dried Frit. ah fa - 30.6 28.0 29.3 30.1 
Canned Fruit a oe bo 54.6 47-9 48.3 55.8 
Total (Fresh Fruit emulva: 
ent) as 687.0 630.6 730.5 741.0 
Vegetables— ~ oi as 
Leafy, Green and YeLow TES: i 
tables .. > (A) 182.6 | 175.4 173.0 166.5 164.3 
Other Fresh Vegetables ss 3 (h) 260.4 273.5 249.5 245.9 238.4 
Canned Vegetables . te Bs (kh) 18.3 20.3 13.1 18.2 18.9 
i 
ee ease NE soe) =. 
Total 461.3 | 469.2 | 435.6 | 4306] 421.6 
| 








Grain Products— 


| 




















Flour— 
White 692.0 | 719.2 720.4 721.2 721.8 
Shirps .. 1.9 2.8 1.5 2.1 1.6 
Whe: TL erient for baking 34.0 | 32-7 31.4 31.4 29.4 
Breal:fast Foods(i) . 42.6 46.2 51.3 51.7 50.8 
Rice (ATiled) 14.7 17.9 15.2 14.7 14.2 
Tapioca, Sago, etc. 2.9 2.3 1.9 1.6 1.4 
Pearl Barley a ae 2.3 2.4 2.2 2.1 2.2 
Burley Meal and _ Polished 
Wheat (Rice substitute) os o 1.1 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Edible Starch (Cornflour) .. a 43 5.7 3.5 3.0 3.9 | 3.6 
Total oe ae ab 629.7 797.2 827.8 827.7 | 829.5 | 825.8 
Bevernges— | 
Tea a ae vy 2r.1 27.8 24.8 25.3 27.0 24.3 
Coffee ois oe ee ” 2.0 2.7 3-2 2.6 4-3 4-5 
Beer on as .. | Mil, gals. 80.1 169.5 18t.0 190.7 205.2 220.5 
Wine .- ‘es rer ‘i 4-2 13.4 15.3 11.9 12.4 IU. 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Included with fresh meat at its carcass weight. (c) Edible 
welght. (d) Included with fresh. (z) In terms of weight of shell ega-. (f) Tacludes fresh 
equivalent of manufactured products. (g) Probably understated owing to lack of complete data. 
(A) Not available. (i) Excludes invalid and health foods, semolina and wheat germ prior to 1951-52. 
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ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE FOR 
CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY PER HEAD OF POPULATION : AUSTRALIA. 





: Average 
Commodity. Ge 1930°37 1950-5r.| 1951~52.| 1952-53-| 1953-54 1954-55. 
1938-39. 





Milk and Milk Products— 




















Fluid Whole Milk 28.1 
Fresh Cream 2.0 
Condensed Milk (Sweetened 

and Unsweetened) 5.6 
Concentrated Whole Milk .. 4.4 
Powdered Milk— 

Full Cream 2.8 

Skim .. 0.8 
Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods 

(including Malted Mlk) a 1.7 
Cheese... 6.0 

Total (in terms of Miik 
Solids) ais ox 47.2 

Meat— 

Beef (bone-in welght) 118.9 
Mutton (bone-in weight) 40.9 
Lamb (bone-in weight) 24.0 
roe (bone-in weight) 7-3 
Offal 9.1 
Canned Meat (canned weight) 2.5 
Bacon and Ham (cured weight) 7-2 
Tota! (in terms of carcass 

weight ng a8 214.8 

Poultry, Game and Fish— 

baink and Ravel (carcass 
weight) .. _ 15.1 
bb AC 
5.5 

Gig ed (including § Smoked and a 

rues aie and Molluses |. 0.7 

Canned— 

Australian ora 0.7 
Imported ; 2.6 
Total (c) 19.1 

Eggs and Eg Productse— 

Shell E " 21.6 
Liquid Whole Egg @) 2.2 
Egg Powder (e) 0.1 
Total (Shell Egg equiva- 23.9 
lent) 219 

Fats and Olls— 

Butter Le 31.2 
Margarine— 

Table 1.2 

Other 6.5 
Lard 1.0 
Vegetable Olls and other Fats 4-0 

Total (Fat Content) 37-3 
Sugar and Syrups— 
Réfined Sugar— 

As Sugar 64.2 

In manufactured products... 53-4 
Honey, Glucose and Syrups. 5.6 

Total (Sugar Content) .. 122.0 








See next page for notes. 
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ESTIMATED QUANTITY OF FOODSTUFFS AND BEVERAGES AVAILABLE 
FOR CONSUMPTION ANNUALLY PER HEAD OF POPULATION: 
AUSTRALIA—continued. 





| Average | | : 









































Commodity. Guautr. 11936°371 roso-ss. t ros1—s2. |! 195253 | 1953- ie 
| ‘1938-39. : a 
i 
Potatoes— . “hed ; ae ‘ i ( 
White 3 i Ib. » 103-8 92.1 ' 108.3 | 96.4 | 12 6 
Sweet ood < 2.43 1.41 1.4 | 1.4! 1.4 
‘ , 1 ' 
| ; 4 Hl jer 
Total ; ! » | 106.2" 93.51 109.7 | 97.8 z 
pals a none i . { f 
rt ge ‘ oo , t.5 3.2 3-355 2. a 
Peanuts (weight without shell) br a 0.9; 1.6 y 1.4 ! 4 o 
Edible Tree Nuts (weight with- : | 
out shell} : be ; 0.8 ‘ 2.3 | 1.3 1.4 x 
Cocoa (Raw Beans)... u aa 2.1 3-3 2.9 2.5 9 
i 2 Wet ote: 
| f f 
Total : a 5-3 10.4 8.9 | 7.5 10.7 
Tomatoes and Fruit— | | a ae ~ 

Tomatoes (f) ‘ vey ” (9) 15.7 22.5 21.74 21.6 =) 

Citrus Fruit (f) “s nA - Vr" 3r.9 40.2 30.8 29.2 ae 

yee Fresh Fruit .. ee) a ‘94.0 1 76.0 | 75.3, 65.0 “9 

ams ; ate eat a5 ; Tl.4, II1.2 gt 8.6 9 

Dried Fruit on ne % 8.11 9-5 3.0 7.0 4 

Canned Fruit a ne i , 10.7 | 12.1 14.4 12.3 8 

Total (Fresh Fruit equiva- 
lent) i@ or 161.7 182.6 
Vegetables— 
andi Green and Yellow Vous: 
. 44. 49.5 
Other Fresh Veretables hort 63.9 38.8 
Canned Vegetables . iis 3-4 4-7 
Total 111.6 104.0 
one Products— | 
jour— 
White .. 4 { ! 186.7} 1&8.9 184.8 9 
Sharps 7 } > 187.1 0.5 0.7 0.4 “4 
Wheatmeal for baking iM ' 9.2 8.6 | 8.0 12 

Breakfast Foods (es i os 1 10.6 11.4 12.1 | 13-2 “4 

Rice (milled) ' ve i 4.0 4.0 4.7 3.9 “5 

Tapioca, Sago, etc. . ir ‘ 1.2 0.8 0.6) 0.5 “3 

Pearl Rarley re ‘< : 1.0 0.6: 0.6! 0.6 “5 

Barley Mea and Polished | ue , 

Wheat (Rice cubstitute) .. ° ff, he tn! ey 0.3 | 0.2 |} 0.2 2 

Edible Sterch (Cornflour) .. a : tec 1.5 0.9, 0.8 q 

i [— 4 Pee rae 
1 ; 

Total ' ai , 205.3] 245.0 f 217.3 | 212.4 2¢3.3 
Beverages— ; ae oa | oo 
Tea oo : on 6.9 7-5 6.5 ° 6.5 -0 
Coffee i ve ‘ 0.6 | 0.7 0.8 | o7 ot 
Beer | Gallon 14.9 | 20.4 | 21.2! 22.8 3 
Wine a 0.6 1.6 1.8 I.4 +2 

! | | I { 

(a) Subject to revision. (6) Included with fresh meat at its carcass weight. (ce) Edible 
weight. (d) Included with fresh. (e) In terms of weight of shell eggs. (f) Includes fresh 
equivalent of manufactured products. (g) Probably understated owing to lack of complete dats. 
(A) Not available. (?) Excludes invalid and health foods, semulina and wheat germ prior to 1951-52. 


2. Level of Nutrient Intake.—The table below shows details of the estimated supplies 
of nutrients available for consumption in Australia during annual periods since 1950-51 in 
comparison with the annual average for the three years 1936-37 to 1938-39. The table 
has been compiled by the Nutrition Section of the Commonwealth Department of Herlth 
and is based on the estimates of the quantity of foodstuffs consumed per head of populaticn 
shown in the preceding table. 


4037/55.—84 
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ESTIMATED SUPPLIES OF NUTRIENTS AVAILABLE FOR CONSUMPTION : 
AUSTRALIA. 


(Per Head per Day.) 











Average 
Nutrient. | Unit. | 193937 | rgs0-5z. | 1951-52. | 1952-53. | 1953-54. | 1954-55. 
1938-39. (2) 

Calories ah No. 3,117 | 3,269 3,240 | 3,261 3,338 3,296 

Protein— : 
Animal = gm. 58.7 59.9 57.6 56.5 57-3 56.8 
Vegetable acs ”» 30.9 33-5 34.2 33.0 33.8 33-1 
Total S83! - 89.6 93-4 91.8 89.5 gr.t 89.9 
Fat... | oe | 133-5 | 128.0 | 125.6} 129.5 | 132-5] 133-1 
Carbohydrate ../ 4, 377-4 | 411.6 | 414.5 | 421.1 | 426.8] 416.1 
Calcium. . .. | mgm. 642 790 784 758 &oo 758 
Iron... a ee 15.4 15.3 14.9 14.0 14.2 139 
Vitamin A an LU. 8,457 8,161 8,083 7,200 75254 7,084 
Ascorbic Acid .. | mgm. 86 87 83 80 90 83 
Thiamin oe os 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.3 
Riboflavin oe ” 1.7 1.9 2.0 1.7 1.8 1.7 
Niacin .. as ae 18.7 18.0 19.9 18.1 18.6 18.5 





(a) Subject to revision.- 





Nots.—For the years 1952-53 to 1954-55, new conversion factors have been used 
based on factors contained in the “‘ Table of Composition of Australian Foods’ (Anita 
Osmond and Winifred Wilson, Canberra, 1954), but the comparison with previous years 
has not been significantly affected. Vitamin A is on» revised basis for all years shown. 


§ 5. Patents, Trade Marks and Designs. 


1. Patents.—(i) General. Patents for inventions are granted under the Patente 
Act 1952-1955, which applies to the Commonwealth of Australia and the Territories 
of Norfolk Island, Papua and New Guinea. The Act is administered by a Commissioner 
of Patents. The principal fees payable up to and including the grant of a patent amount 
to £17 108. Renewal fees are payable as follows :—£5 before the expiration of the 
fourth year, and an amount progressively increasing by £1 before the expiration of each 
succeeding year up to the final fee of £16, payable before the expiration of the fifteenth 
year. An extension of time for six months for payment of a renewal fee may be 
obtained. Patents granted under the repealed Acts (Patents Act 1903-1950) are subject 
to the renewal fees under those Acts, 


(ii) Summary. The number of separate inventions in respect of which applications 
were filed and the number of letters patent sealed during the years 1939 and 1951 to 1955 
are shown in the following table. 


PATENTS : AUSTRALIA. 














Particulars. 1939. IQ5I. 1952. 1953. 1954. 1955. 
Applications ne ee 55740 75135 8,073 8,917 | 9,073 8,869 
Applications accompanied by 

provisional specifications .. 3,161 2,894 3,406 3,973 3,590 3,220 


Letters patent sealed ote 3,141 4,291 5,248 5,181 5404 51931 
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2. Trade Marks and Designs.—{i) Trade Marks. Under the Trade Marks Act 1995- 
1948 the Commissioner of Patents is also Registrar of Trade Marks. This Act has been 
amended from time to time, the last amendment having been made in 1948. Special 
provisions for the registration of a ‘‘ Commonwealth Trade Mark” are contained in the 
Act of 1905, and are applicable to all goods included in or specified by a resolution passed 
by both Houses of Parliament that the conditions as to remuneration of labour in 
connexion with the manufacture of such goods are fair and reasonable. The Act of 1948 
provides for the registration of users of trade marks, and also for assignment of trade 
marks with or without the goodwill of the business concerned. 


(ii) Designs. Under the Designs Act 1906-1950 the Commissioner of Patents is 
also Registrar of Designs. 


(iii) Summary. The following tahle shows the applications for trade marks and 
designs received and registered during the years 1939 and 1951 to 1955. 


TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS: AUSTRALIA. 

















Particulars. 1939. | 1951. | 1952. 1953. 1954. 1955. 
| 

Trade Marks— 

Received oe ie 1,992 3,583 3,988 43305 45730 4,630 

Registered se 24 1,580 2,649 41044 1,469 1,400 1,848 
Designs— 

Received te i 865 773 1,186 1,504 1,373 1,330 

Registered 1: se 736 579 1,388 802 900 819 


3. Revenue.—The following table shows the revenue of the Commonwealth Patent 
Office, Trade Marks and Designs Office, and revenue obtained from Copyright for the 
years 1939 and 1951 to 1955. From Ist July, 1954 a system of payment of fees by 
‘‘ fee stamps” was introduced and fees have since been collected under one head of 
revenue. Consequently separate figures are not available for the years 1954 and 1955. 


PATENTS, TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS AND COPYRIGHT, REVENUE : 




















AUSTRALIA. 
(£.) 
| 
Particulars. i 1939. 1951. 1952. 1953. | 1954. 3955. 

ae ey “4 a id fl ' 

Patents .. $3 .. | 47,409 | 109,788 | 126,288 | 130,292 | 
Trade Marks and Designs .. | 17,052 | 29,480 | 49,538 | 45,113 | (202290, 234,125 

Copyright sa a 411 368 577 | 1,156 | 

|——— sk (a i ee 
Total a = | 64,872 | 139,636 | 176,403 (356561 ane 234,125 
| 








§ 6. Copyright. 


1, Legislation.—Copyright is regulated by the Commonwealth Copyright Act 
1912-1950 wherein, subject to modifications relating to procedure and remedies, the 
British Copyright Act of 1911 has been adopted and scheduled to the Australian law. 

Reciprocal protection of unpublished works was extended in 1918 to citizens of 
Australia and of the United States of America, under which copyright may be secured 
in the latter country by registration at the Library of Congress, Washington. The 
Commonwealth Government promulgated a further Order in Council which came into 
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operation on ist February, 1923, and extended the provisions of the Copyright Act 
ia the fareign countries of the Copyright Union, subject to the observance of the 
conditions contained therein. 

2. Applications and Registrations.—The following table shows under the various 
headings the number of applications for copyright received and registered for the years 
1939 and 1951 to 1955. 

COPYRIGHT : AUSTRALIA. 








Particulars. 1939. 1951. 1952. 1953. | 1954. 1955- 





Applications received— 
Literary . -»} 1,438] 1,399] 1,434} 1,134 | 1,044 | 1,005 
Artistic oe <6 53 38 34 21 25 17 
International .. ie 3 eg me 
Applications registered— 
Literary He 1,359 766 1,337 1,411 “943 869 
Artistic Ae A 38 ae 36 15 20 12 
International .. a I ais a a3 





3. Revenue.—Revenue obtained from copyright during the years 1939 and 1951 
to 10955 is shown in §5, para. 3 above. 


§ 7. Australian Shipbuilding Board. 


1. Constitution.—Previous reference to the constitution of the Avustralian Ship- 
building Board appeared in Official Year Book No. 37. page 1170. Originally established 
in 1941 under National Security Regulations, the Board has been reconstituted a number 
of times since its inception and in 1948 wag constituted on a permanent basis under the 
Supply and Development Act. At present it operates under the cortrol of the Minister 
for Shipping and Transport. In order to link the activities of the Board more closely with 
the Department of Shipping and Transport, the constitution of the Board was altered in 
April, 1952, to provide for representation by senior departmental officers. The present 
membership of the Board consists of a Chairman who is the General Manager, a Neputy 
Chairman, a Finance Member and two other members, one of whom represents the 
Naval Board and one the Australian Shipping Board. 


2. Functions.—The functions of the Board in relation to merchant shipbuilding 
are—(i) to report on the capacity of the industry ; (ii) to control building, repair and 
maintenance of ships and shipyards, etc ; (iii) to arrange construction of vessels and 
yards, etc. ; (iv) to order and d rect repair and docking of vessels ; and (v) to arrange 
supply of engines and other equipment for ships. 


The first actions of the Board were to survey existing shipbuilding potentials and 
decide upon a construction programme. (See Official Year Book No. 37, p. 1170). 


The Board also established facilities for the manufacture of marire engines at Rocklea 
in Queensland, and at Port Melhourne. The Rocklea plant, which produced engines for 
“A”, B” and “D” class freighters, was closed in 1949, but the Port Melhourne works 
are still in operation and to December, 1955 had constructed eleven steam and six Doxford 
diesel proprlling engines, and also numerous steering and auxiliary engines and winches. 
At 31st December. 1955 five Doxford diesel propelling engines were under construction. 


To bring the cost to purchasers of Australian tonnage more into line with the cost 
of comparable vessels built in the United Kingdom the Board is empowered to sel] new 
Avstralian-built tonnage to private owners at prices np to 25 per cent. below their total 
construction cost. In order to take advantage of this, private shipowners are required 
to place their orders for vessels through the Board, which has thus become the ordering 
authority for all vessels built in Australian yards on which a subsidy is paid. 
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The Board has also undertaken the preparation of plans and drawings for the various 
yards, as the level of ship construction in Australia does not warrant each yard em- 
ploying specialists in naval architecture. In this way the Board has assisted in raising 
tho effiniency of the industry as a whole and also in the development of individual yards. 


In the exercise of its functions the Board is responsible for—(i) the design of vessels ; 
(#) calling of tenders and placements of orders ; (iii) co-ordination of the Board’s supplies 
to shipbuilders, e.g., machinery and certain equipment ; (iv) supervision of construction ; 
(v} acceptance of vessels after sea trials; and (vi) administration associated with ehip 
repairs, Marine engincs, spare parts, etc. 


In September, 1954, the Tariff Board commenced an inquiry into the level and method 
of assistance which should be given to the Australian Shipbuilding Industry, with 
evidence being heard in Melbourne, Sydney and Brisbane. The findings of the Board 
are not expected to be made public until some time in 1956. 


3. Construction Programme.—At 31st December, 1955 the Board had 17 vessels under 
construction or on order in Australian shipbuilding yards. These comprised : 5 “ M.B.C.” 
glass, 10,000 tons d.w. motor bulk carriers; 3 “‘S.B.C.” class, 10,000 tons d.w. steam 
bulk carriers; 3 ‘‘ B.H.T.” class, 10,000 tons d.w. steam iron-ore carriers; 2 ‘‘ M.C.” 
olass, 7,000 tons d.w. motor colliers ; 1 “‘ B ” class, 6,500 tons d.w. freighter ; 1 “‘P.C.V.” 
class, 3,000 tons d.w. passenger/cargo vessel; and 2 ‘‘M.G.C.” class, 2,000 tons d.w. 
motor bulk grain carriers. At the same date. 47 vessels exceeding 300 gross tons had 
been built to the order of the Board, as follows :—1 ‘‘ B.H.T.” class, 10,000 tons d.w. 
steam iron-ore carrier; 13 “A” class, 9,000 tons d.w. freighters; 1 “‘M.C."’ clasa, 
7,000 tons d.w. motor collier; 10 “* B” class 6,000 tons d.w. freighters; 2 ‘S.C.0. 4” 
class, 4,000 tons d.w. steam colliers ; 9 “ D” class, 3,000 tons d.w. freighters ; 2 “ U/S” 
olass, 3,000 tons d.w. freighters ; 2 ‘‘ D/A” class, 3,000 tons d.w. freighters ; 1 passenger/ 
cargo vessel of 3,000 tons d.w.; I “ M/M” class, 2,000 tons d.w. motor collier; and 5 
“E” class, 700 tons d.w. freighters. 


Since its inception, the Board has been responsible also for the construction of 24 
wooden vessels of 300 tons gross, together with a 1,000 ton floating dock. It was also 
responsible for the foundation of the small craft construction during the 1939-45 War. 
This function was, however, later transferred to the Small Craft Construction Directorate, 
Department of Supply. 


§ 8. War Service Homes Division. 


The provision of War Service Homes is a function of the War Service Homes Division 
of the Department of National Development, and the administration of the War Service 
Homes Act is under the control of the Director of War Service Homes, 


The War Service Homes Act 1918-1954 is a measure for the provision of homes for 
Australian ex-servicemen who served during the 1914-18 War or during any war in which 
His Majesty became engaged on or after 3rd September, 1939, including, subject to the 
statutory provision of the Act, service in Korea or Malaya. Provision is also made for 
assistance to the female dependants of Australian ex-servicemen and other classes of 
eliyible persons as defined in the Act. Assistance may be granted to an eligible person 
and the wife or husband of that person, as the case may be, as joint tenants. 


The maximum amount of loan or advance which may be granted under the Act 
is £2,750. The period of repayment may be approved up to 45 years. In the case ofa 
widow or widowed mother of an Australian ex-serviceman the period may be extended to 
a maximum of 50 years. 


The War Service Homes Division does not provide homes for occupation on a purely 
tenancy baais. 
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Since the inception of operations under the War Service Homes Act (figures in 
parentheses indicate cases where eligibility has been established as a result of service 
during the 1939-45 War or in Korea or Malaya) 147,860 (97,985) applications have been 
approved; 54,998 (32,299) homes have been built, or assistance to build them 
has been given; 58,015 (42,871) homes have been purchased; and 15,502 (12,025) 
mortgages have been discharged. The total number of homes provided under the War 
Service Homes Act to 30th June, 1955 was 128,515, including 87,195 to persons who 
served during the 1939-45 War or in Korea or Malaya. 


In addition, the Division had approved 11,958 transfers and resales, of which 3.614 
were in respect of persons whose eligibility had been established as a result of service 
during the 1939-45 War or in Korea or Malaya. 


During 1954-55, 15,007 (14,230) applications were approved ; 5,628 (5,424) homes 
were built or assistance to build them was given; 5,665 (5,341) homes were pur- 
chased ; and 1,498 (1,418) mortgages were discharged. The total number of homes 
provided during the financial year 1954-55 was 12,791 (12,183). Transfers and resales 
approved numbered 1,070 (939). 


At 30th June, 1955, 3,547 homes, including 417 group projects, were in course of 
construction ; 1,221 contracts, of which 124 were for group homes, had been let but work 
had not started ; and 1,288 tenders, including 116 for group homes, had heen called but 
not finally dealt with. The majority of these homes are being provided for persons who 
served during the 1939-45 War. 


The total capital expenditure from inception to 30th June, 1955, was £199,419,769, 
including £30,086,585 for 1954-55. Receipts from inception to 30th June, 1955 amounted 
to £82,993,472, including £10,778,768 during 1954-55. Of the total receipts, £43,203,015 
has been paid to the National Debt Sinking Fund, including £5,734,270 for 1954-55. 


At 30th June, 1955 the total amount of insurances in force, including cover notes, 
amounted to £236,062,281. From 1st July, 1954 to 30th June, 1955 the premium in- 
come amounted to £145,933, and expenditure from the War Service Homes Insurance 
Trust Account to £394,229. 


At 30th June. 1955 arrears of instalments outstanding amounted to £318,776, or 
0.40 per cent. of the total instalments due. 


§ 9. Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. 


1. General.—By the Science and Industry Research Act 1949, the previously 
existing Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research was reorganized 
under the title of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organize tion. 
An account of the organization and work of the former Council, and of the earlier 
Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry from which the Council was formed, 
was given in earlicr issues of the Official Year Book. (See No. 14, p. 1061 and No. 37, 
p. 1183). 


2. Science and Industry Research Act 1949.—This Act provides for— 


(a) an Executive of the Organization consisting of five members to be appointed 
by the Governor-General, at least three of whom shall be persons 
possessing scientific qualifications ; and 


(b) an Advisory Council of the Organization, consisting of the members of the 
Executive, the Chairman of each State Committee constituted under the 
Act, and such other members as the Advisory Council, with the consent 
of the Minister, co-opts by reason of their scientific knowledge. 


ComMMONWEALTH SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH ORGANIZATION. TOSI 


The powers and functions of the Organization are as follows :—{a) To initiate and 
carry out scientific researches in connexion with primary or secondary industries in 
Australia ; (5) to train research workers and to establish industrial research studentships 
and fellowships; (c) to make grants in aid of pure scientific research ; (d) to establish 
and make grants to industrial research associations in any industry; (e) to test and 
standardize scientific apparatus and instruments ; (f) to collect and disseminate scientific 
and technical informatior ; (g) to publish scientific and technical reports and periodicals ; 
and (h) to act as a means of liaison between Australia and other cuuntries in matters of 
scientific research. 


3. Science and Industry Endowment Act 1926-1949.—Under this Act, the Government 
established a fund of £100,000, the income from which is used to provide assistance 
(a) to persons engaged in scientific research ; and (6) in the training of students in scientific 
research. Provision is made for gifts or bequests to the fund, which is controlled by a 
trust consisting of the Executive of the Organization. In accordance with the Act, 
arrangements have been made to send a number of qualified graduates abruad for training 
in special fields of work. 


4. Work of the Organization.—The activities of the Commonwealth Scientifio and 
Industrial Research Organization have necessitated a widespread and adaptable arrange- 
ment of its research laboratories. Undesirable centralization has been avoided mainly 
in two ways. In the first place, the policy has been followed of establishing laboratories 
in different places in the Commonwealth wherever the necessary facilities, contacts and 
other suitable conditions could best be found. Secondly, the Act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a State Committee in each of the six States. These Committees are widely 
representative of scientific and industrial interests, and advise the Executive or the 
Advisory Council on general matters and on particular questions of investigation and 
research. 

For about twelve years after its establishment, the work of the previous Council was 
devoted mainly to the solution of problems affecting the agricultural and pastoral in- 
dustries. Unlike manufacturing concerns, which can often employ their own scientific 
staffs, the farmers and the pastoralists are dependent on outside help for the solution of 
their problems which require research. It was a recognition of the greater need of the 
primary producer which directed the Council’s early policy. However, in 1937, the 
Commonwealth Government decided to extend the activities of the CSIR. so as to 
provide assistance to secondary industries, and several laboratories have been established 
for work in that field ; it was thus in the fortunate position of being able to render to these 
industries assistance of vital importance almost immediately after the outbreak of war. 
In fact, the remarkable technological advances and developments in secondary industrial 
production during the war would to a large extent have been impossible had it not been 
for the assistance rendered by scientific research, and this may well serve as a forceful 
illustration of what may be accomplished in times of peace. 

For the purpose of carrying out its research work there are established within the 
Organization a number of Divisions and Sections. ‘The Divisions, of which there are now 
seventeen, comprise the major establishments for which special laboratory buildings have 
been erected and equipped ; the Sections generally include establishmente which have not 
reached a stage of development, so far as the scope and magnitude of their operations 
are concerned, to justify their designation as Divisions. As the Organization’s investiga- 
tions extend on a Commonwealth-wide basis and as manv of the investigations which are 
being conducted—particularly those concerned with problems affecting the agricultural 
and pastoral industries—necessitate experimental work in the field, a number of field 
stations are established in varivus parts of Australia. 

The Divisions which have been established are as follows :— 

(1) Plant Industry, with main laboratories at Canberra and Brisbane and 
field stations, 

(2) Entomology, with main laboratories at Canberra and field stations 

(3) Animal Health and Productior, with main laboratories in Melbourne, 
Sydney and Brisbane and field stations. 
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(4) Biochemistry and General Nutrition, with main laboratories at Adelaide 
and field stations. 

(5) Soils, with main laboratories at Adelaide and extensive operations in the 
field. 

(6) Forest Products, with main laboratories in Melbourne and field experiments. 

(7) Food Preservation and Transport, with main laboratories at Homebush, 
New South Wales, and a subsidiary laboratory in Brishane. 

(8) Fisheries and Oceanography, with main laboratories at Cronulla, New South 
Wales, subsidiary laboratories in Perth, Western Australia, Dunwich, 
Queensland, and Thursday Island, and experimental work in coastal 
waters of Australia. 

(9), (10), (11) Metrology, Physics and Electrotechnology, comprising the National 
Standards Laboratory at Sydney. 

(12) Radiophysics, with main laboratory at Sydney. 

(13) Industrial Chemistry, with main laboratories in Melbourne. 

(14) Tribophysics, with laboratories in Melbourne. 

(15) Building Research, with laboratories in Melbourne. 

(16) Mathematical Statistics, with main laboratory in Adelaide, 

(17) Meteorological Physics, with main laboratory in Melbourne and field 
station. : 


The following are the Sections :— 


(1) Commonwealth Research Station, Murray Irrigation Area, Merbein, Victoria. 

(2) Irrigation Research Station, Griffith, New South Wales. 

(3) Radio Research Board, Sydney. 

(4) Dairy Research, Melbourne. 

(5) Mineragraphic Investigations, Melbourne. 

(6) Ore-dressing Investigations, Melbourne and Kalgoorlie. 

(7) Plant Fibre, Melbourne. 

(8) Physical Metallurgy, Melbourne. 

(9) Wool Textile Research Laboratories, Geelong, Melbourne and Sydney. 

(10) Coa] Research, Sydney. 

(11) Mathematical Instruments, Sydney. 

(12) Wildlife Survey, with main laboratory in Canberra, subsidiary laboratory 
at Albury, and field experiments. 

(13) Land Research and Regional Survey, with headquarters in Canberra, 
and field stations at Ayr (Queensland), Katherine (Northern Territory) 
and Ivanhoe (Kimberley, Western Australia). 

(14) Animal Genetics, Sydney. 


In addition to its investigational work, the Organization deals with inquiries covering 
a wide range of scientific and technical subjects and maintains Scientifio Research Liaison 
Offices in London and Washington. 


An Agricultural Research Liaison Section established at the Organization’s Head 
Office assists in making results in agricultural research speedily available to State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture for use in their extension work. 


Recently an Industrial Research Liaison Section has also been established at Head 
Office to foster liaison in the secondary and manufacturing fields, 


The Organization’s Head Office, with administrative and executive staff, is in Mel- 
bourne, and associated with it are the Organization's Central Library, Agricultura] 
Research Liaison Section and Central Experimental Workshops. The funds for the 
Organization are provided from two main sources, namely, from Commonwealth revenue 
by Parliamentary appropriation, and from industry directly or indirectly by way of 
contributions and special grants. The fact that contributions and grants account for 
over one-eighth of the total annual expenditure indicates that the C.S.I.R.0. has 
succeeded in a very large measure in gaining the confidence of the public. 


The activities of the C.S.I.R.0. are now so comprehensive in their scope and so widely 
distributed that it is not an easy matter to present an adequate picture of them ina 
concise form. For details of the investigations in progress, reference should be made to 
the Annual Report of the Organization. 
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§ 10. Commonwealth Observatory. 


1. Foundation of Observatory.—The Observatory was founded primarily to prosecute 
astrophysical research, including the study of the relations between solar and terrestrial 
phenomens. A short history of the foundation of the Observatory appears in Official 
Year Book No. 19, p. 979. 


2. Site of Observatory.—The Observatorv is situated on Mount Stromlo, which forms 
part of a ridge of hills about seven miles west of Canberra. The highest point in the 
ridge is 2,560 feet above sea level, that is about 700 feet above the gencral level of the 
surrounding country. 


3. Equipment.—The major items of equipment at Mount Stromlo comprise a 
74-inch reflector, a 50-inch reflector, which is the re-built Melbourne 48-inch telescope, 
a 30-inch reflector donated by the late J. H. Reynolds, Esq., a 20-inch reflector once 
the property of the late J. H. Catts, M.P., as well as a 9-inch refractor, a solar tower 
telescope of 45 feet focal length and other smaller telescopes. A photographic refractor 
of 26-inch aperture belonging to the Universities of Yale and Columbia is now installed 
in a dome provided by the Commonwealth Government. 


4. Functions of Observatory.—Investigations in the fields of stellar spectroscopy, 
stellar photometry and variable stars are being carried out. In addition to covering 
the type of astrophysical recearch for which the Observatory was founded, the field 
of work bas been extended to include cxperimental and theoretical investigations of 
the ionosphere, and the determination of time. The observatory is now responsible 
for the accuracy of the Australian Time Service. Consideruble attention is being given 
to the development of this work, and a highly accurate quartz clock system has been 
installed. A photographic zenith tube has been acquired for time determination. 


5. International Co-operation.—The Commonwealth Observatory works in close 
liaison with oversea observatories and major equipment has been or is being installed 
at Mt. Stromlo in co-operation with the University Observatories of Yale and Columbia 
(U.S.A.), Uppsala (Sweden), and Munich (Germany). 


§ 11. Standards Association of Australia. 


The Standards Association of Australia is the national standardizing organization 
of Australia, and issues Australian standard specifications for materials and codey of 
practice. 

The Ascociation was established in Jaly, 1929 by the amalgamation of the Australian 
Commonwealth Enginecring Standards Association and the Australian Commonwealth 
Association of Simplified Practice. It isan independent body in close touch with modern 
industrial requirements and has the full recognition and suppert of the Commonwealth 
and State Governments and industry. It was incorporated by Royal Charter in 1950. 


The sole exccutive authority ot the Association is vested in the Council,on which 
industry is fully represented, together with official representatives of the Commonwealth 
and State Governments and their technical departinents, and of scientific, professional 
and commercial organizations. Voluntary assistance is rendered in the drafting of 
specifications and codes by several thousand individuals who are experts in their particular 
fields, and are organized into some hundreds of committees. These committees are 
grouped under broad industry headings including civil engineering and building con- 
struction, mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, chemical industry, timber 
industry, transportation, aircraft materials, ferrous and non-ferrous metallurgy, textiles, 
mining, ceramics, medical and dental materials, household and domestic economy, 
miscellancous and general. 

These committees are comprised of nominated representatives of manufacturing, 
distributing and purchasing organizations, and of scientific and other expert authorities 
in the particular fleld of the project being dealt with. The operations of these com- 
mittees are co-ordinated and supervised by ccmmittees broad}y representative of the whole 
industry within which the respective projects are included. 


The specifications of the Association provide a suitable standard of performance, 
quality and dimension and an equitable basis for tendering. They help to eliminate 
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redundant qualities and sizes. They enable purchasers to obtain their requirements 
with greater assurance of satisfaction, with more rapid delivery and without the necessity 
of drafting individual specifications. 

The underlying principles covering the preparation of the specifications and codes 
are that they shall be in accordance with the needs of industry : that the common interests 
of producer and consumer he maintained ; that periodical revision should keep the work 
abreast with progress ; and that standardization he arrived at by general consent without 
coercion. 

Organizations, companies, firms and individuals interested in the work of the 
Association are eligible for subscription membership. Members are entitled to free 
copies of the publications of the Association and to the use of the library and its Special 
Information Service. Bibliographical research is undertaken for committees, members 
of the Association, and industry in general. Many hundreds of inquiries are answered 
each year. 

The Association has international affiliations and the standards of all British and 
foreign countries are filed in the library and are accessible to members. It isa member, 
representing Australia, of the International Organization for Standardization (I.S.0.). 
The Association also administers the Australian National Committees of the International 
Electrotechnical Commission, the World Power Conference and the International Com- 
mission on Large Dams. 

The Association is also the representative of the British Standards Institution, and 
all British standards may be purchased from headquarters and branch offices in the 
various States. 

The headquarters cf the Association are at Science House, Gloucester Street. Sydney, 
and branches of the Association are situated at Temple Court, 422 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne ; School of Arts Building, 162 Ann Street, Brisbane; Alliance Building, Grenfell 
Street, Adelaide ; Gledden Building, Hay Street, Perth ; c/o Engineering Department, 
Hobart Technical College, Hobart; Department of Works, Canberra; and Howard 
Smith Chambers, Watt Street, Newcastle. 


§ 12. Film Censorship Board. 


1. Legislation.—The Censorship of imported films derives its authority from Section 
52 (g) of the Customs Act which gives power to prohibit the importation of goods. Under 
this section, regulations have been issued prohibiting the importation of films except 
under certain conditions and with the consent of the Minister. The regulations provide, 
inter alia, that no film shall be registered which in the opinion of the Censor is (a) blas- 
phemous, indecent or obscene; (6) likely to be injurious to morality, or to encourage 
or incite to crime ; (c) likely to be offensive to the people of any friendly nation ; (d) likely 
to be offensive to the people of the British Empire ; or (e) depicts any matter the exhibition 
of which is undesirable in the public interest. 

The regulations governing the exportation of Australian-made films are similar 
with the addition that no film may be exported which in the opinion of the Cenzorship 
is likelv to prove detrimental or prejudicial to the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The Censorship consists of a Censorship Board of three persons and an Appeal Censor, 
the headquarters being in Sydney. There is also a right of appeal to the Minister. 

In addition to the censorship of moving pictures, the Censorship may refuse to 
admit into Australia any advertising matter proposed to be used in connexion with the 
exhibition of any film. In regard to films and advertising metter produced in Australia, 
legislation of a uniform nature is now operative in all States except South Australia. 
Under the State legislation the Commonwealth Film Censorship Organization acts as 
censor for the States concerned by virtue of agreemerts entered into between the Com. 
monwealth and the respective State Governments. 


2. Import of Films.—Imported standard size (35-millimetre) films dealt with bv the 
Censorship for the year 1955 were as follows :—1,148 films of 3,178,017 feet passed without 
elimination, 120 films of 945,286 feet passed after eliminations and 4 films of 30,485 
feet rejected, making a total of 1,272 films of 4,153,788 feet. Appeals were lodged 
against the rejection of two films, one of which was upheld, whilst the other was disallowed 
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The countries of origin were as follows :—United States of America, 687 films of 2,249.702 
feet ; United Kingdom, 275 films of 960,493 feet ; and other countries, 310 films of 943,593 
feet. 

The films which chiefly concern the Censorship are the feature or dramatic films. Of 
these, 412—3,391,605 feet were imported during 1955 (223—1,8€6,087 feet from the 
United States of America and 104—787.533 fect from the United Kingdom). Two 
hundred and ninety-four—2.441.743 feet were passed without eliminations, 114—919,377 
fect were passed with eliminations and four films of 30,485 feet were rejected in the first 
instance. In two instances an appeal was lodged, one of which was upheld, whilst 
the other was disallowed. During 1953, 401 feature films were dealt with, 278 being 
passed without eliminations and 122 passed with eliminations, while one film rejected 
in the first instance was subsequently passed for public exhibition. 

There were also imported, during 1955, 5,661 miniature films (16 millimetres) of 
3,963.628 fect and 4,413 miniature films (9.5 and 8 millimetres) of 1,637,612 feet. Six 
8-millimetre films and three 16-millimetre films were rejected. No appeals were lodged 
against rejection of the films. 


3. Export of Films.—The number of films exported for the year 1955 was 2.505 of 
1,721,034 feet, of which 1,988 films of 1,335,072 feet were sent to British countries, 
including Trust Territories and 293 films of 209,044 feet were sent to the United States 
of America. 


§ 13. Australian National Film Board and the Film Division. 


t. The Australian National Film Board.—The Australian National Film Board was 
inaugurated in April, 1945, on the recommendations of a Commonwealth Government 
inter-departmental committee which considered the suggestions of a conference of 
interested individuals and Commonwealth and State officials, including Directors of 
E.lucation, called in November, 1944 by the Ministers for Information and Post-war 
Reconstruction. It was attached, for administrative purposes, to the Department of 
Taformation. 

With the abolition of the Department of Information in March, 1950, adminis- 
tration of the Board was transferred to the News and Information Bureau. Department 
of the Interior. 

In November, 1950, the Board was reconstituted as an advisory body to the Minister 
for the Interior on matters concerned with the production, distribution and acquisition 
of films required by Commonwealth departments for the following purposes :— 

(a) for use within Australia on important matters of national interest and welfare, 
such as school and adult education, rehabilitation, social development, 
international understanding, trade and tourist expansion, and immi- 
gration ; 

(6) for dissemination abroad to expand trade and commerce with other countries, 
encourage tourist traffic with Australia, improve Australia’s relations 
with other countries and, where necessary, to explain Australia’s national 
policies, and to encourage immigration. 

The constitution provides for a membership of ten, with the Secretary of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Chairman, the Director of the Newa and Information Bureav, 
Deputy Chairman, and the remainder representative of Commonwealth Departments, 
State Government instrumentalities and organizations interested in the production, 
distribution or utilization of films for national publicity. 


2. The Film Division of the News and Information Bureau.—Production and distri- 
bution of all films required hy Commonwealth Departments is undertaken by the staff 
of the Film Division, News and Information Bureau, Department of the Interior, or by 
commercial enterprises under the supervision of officers of the Film Division. Theatrical 
distribution in Australia, and both theatrical and non-theatrical distribution overseas, 
of all Film Division productions are organized by the News and Information Bureau’a 
home office or its oversea representatives. Non-theatrical distribution in Australia 
is organized through the National Library, Canberra, in co-operation with State film distri- 
bution agencies, 
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The first Australian Government organization for the production of motion pictures 
for national publicity purposes was the Cinema and Photographic Bronch of the De 
partment of Commerce, set up in Melbourne in 1920. Early in the 1939-45 War the 
newly-established Department of Information was made responsible for the operation 
of the Cinema Branch and for an Official War Photography Unit. 


Since 1946 the Film Division has produced 239 films for genera} exhibition, as well 
as training and specie! purpose films. Prints are dispatched to 40 oversea centres 
where distribution is arranged by News and Information Bureau officers or other 
Australian representatives, In Britain there is regular distribution through more 
than a thousand theatres, and a large non-theatrical and educational series of circuita. 
By arrangement with the British Broadcasting Corporation, items of topical intereat 
photographed by the Film Division are flown to London for television. In the United 
States of America there is wide non-tbeatrical distribution and considerable use of the 
films by television networks. An exchange arrangement with the National Film Board 
of Canada secures extensive distribution in Canada. French versions, prepared in 
Paris under the supervision of the Australian Embassy, circulate through France and 
French-speaking countries. Selected films have also been recorded in Dutch, German, 
Italian, Japanese, Hindustani, Tamil ard other Indian dialects. 


In addition to films made on the initiative of the News and Information Bureau. the 
Film Division has produced, or is producing, films under the sponsorship or with the 
co-operation of Commonwealth Departments and many other bodies such as the Com- 
monwealth Bank of Australia, the Road Safety Councii, Overseas Telecommunications 
Commission, Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Authority, Australian Wine Board, the 
Australian National University and the Australian Broadcasting Commission. 


The co-operation of the Australian motion picture industry with the Commonwealth 
spontaneously offered at the outset of the 1939-45 War, continues. Special films for 
argent national appeals are planned, produced and distributed with the assistance of 
the Nationa) Films Council of the motion picture industry and its Film Production 
Advisory Committee. 


§ 14. National Safety Council of Australia. 


The National Safety Council of Australia was founded in Melbourne in 1927 for 
the purposes of developing, mainly by means of education, safety on the road, at work 
and in the home, and its activities have developed in other directions wherever the 
need for reducing the toll of accidents has been shown. To this end it conducts con- 
tinuous propaganda through the press and in other ways. It also forms Junior Safety 
Councils in the schools for developing a safety conscience among children. The children 
themselves are officers of these Councils and patrol the roads in the neighbourhood of the 
schools and conduct the scholars across in eafety. Posters are available to schools 
in connexion with Health and Safety lessons. Films specially taken are available for 
children’s and road safety instruction. 


A “Safe Driving ” campaign for individual motor drivers is conducted as well ag a 
“Freedom from Accidents’ competition among employee drivers, those completing a 
year free from any accident for which they were responsible being given a certificate to 
that effect. An industrial service of four posters per month, together with slips for 
pay envelopes, constitutes a regular service for the dissemination of safety advive, and 
was supplied to over 100,000 workers in factories in 1954-55. Committees deal with 
specific problems regarding traffic, films, safety in industry, air safety and home dangers 
The Air Safety Committee has issued a 32-page booklet ‘ Air Sense” for distribution 
with pilots’ private licences through the Civil Aviation Department, and has a plan for 
assistance to aircraft in distress which is being implemented throughout Australia. 
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The Council is supported by Government grants, public subscriptions and sales of 
service, and is a non-protit organization. Its work is carried on by a small staff 
controlled by committees and governed by an executive. The following committees, 
whose work is of an entirely honorary nature, are in operation, namely, Executive, Traffic, 
Industrial Safety, Home, Air Safety and Publicity. 


§ 15. Australian Road Safety Council. 


1. Origin and Organization—The Australian Road Safety Council was formed in 
Sune, 1947, through the instrumentality of the Australian Transport Advisory Council. 


The prime movers for the establishment: of the Council were the Australian Automobile 
Association, which submitted a comprehensive plan: the New South Wales Minister for 
Transport, who advocated expansion, on a nation-wide basis, of road safety activities on 
lines similar to those of the Road Safety Council of New South Wales ; and the National 
Safety Council of South Australia, which conveyed recommendations from a Special 
Safety Convention held in Adelaide in 1946. 


At that time, in addition to the above-mentioned organizations in New South Wales 
and South Australia, there was a road safety organization in Victoria. Steps were 
immediately taken to form Councils in Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania, 
4nd subsequently for the internal Territories. 


The Australian Road Safety Council is the composite pony of Road Safety Councils 
of the following States and Territories of Australia :— 


Governmental.—New South Wales, Road Safety Council of New South Wales ; 
Queensland, Ruad Safety Council of Queensland ; Tasmania, Road Safety 
Council of Tasmania; the Australian Capital Territory and the Northern 
Territory, Road Safety Councils of the Australian Capital Territory and 
the Northern Territory respectively. 


Non-Governmental.—Victoria, Victorian Road Safety Division, National Safety 
Council! of Australia: South Australia, Road Safety Division, Nationa) 
Safety Council of South Australia; Western Australia, Road Safety 
Division, National Safety Council of Western Australia. 


The Council is representative, geographically and technically, of the whole Common- 
wealth. and comprises nominees of practically all classes of road users, together with 
representatives of road transport, the Department of Defence and police administrations 
from each State. National organizations represented on the Council are :-—-The Federal 
Chamber of Automotive Industries, Council of Fire and Accident Underwriters, Australian 
Road Transport Federation, Australian Automobile Association, Transport Workers’ 
Onion of Australia, Federation of Motor Cycle Importers and Distributors of Australia, 
and Auto Cycle Council of Australia. 


The Council meets annually, and an Executive Committee operates between con- 


ferences. The principal effort of the Council is directed through educational, advertising 
and public relations media. 


An annual grant is made available by the Commonwealth Government under the 
Commonwealth Aid Roads Act for the promotion of road safety. Hitherto £100,c00 
amually, it has been increased to £150,0co for the five years commencing Ist July, 
1955. Of this, £90,000 is allucated to State Road Safety Councils for local activities 
in the following proportions :—New South Wales, £22,500; Victoria, £18,000; Queens- 
land, £16,650; Western Australia, £14,850; South Australia, £11,250; and Tasmania, 
£6,750. The remaining £60,000 is applied to the National Campaign, spread equitably 
over the entire Commonwealth. 
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2. Mode of Operation.—The role of the Australian Road Safety Council is primarily 
in the field of education and public relations. Its task is to inculcate the habit of safe 
use of the roads by all who travel on them and to promote the cause of road safety 
as a humanitarian and community ideal of the highest importance. To this end it 
constantly strives to increase public awareness of the road accident problem, which for 
the year ended 30th June, 1955 resulted in 97,758 accidents involving casualties or 
damage in excess of £10 to property, the deaths of 2,042 persons and injuries to 46,465 
persons. (For further information on the subject of Traffic Accidents see pp. 249-251 
of this Year Book.) 


The Council works in close collaboration with two other committees also established 
by the Australian Transport Advisory Council, namely, the Australian Motor Vehicle 
Standards and the Australian Road Traflic Code Committees. All three committees are 
administered by the Commonwealth Department of Shipping and Transport, which is 
the executive department for the Australian Transport Advisory Council. 


The Australian Motor Vehicle Standards Committee develops and promulgates 
essential basic motor vehicle standards, such as maximum lengths, weights, height, 
carrying capacity of vehicles, and minimum lighting, braking and other mechanical 
efficiencies. In addition to ensuring a greater safety factor, these standards have helped 
to eliminate many conflicting State requirements which had an adverse effect on design 
and production costs. 


The Australian Road Traftic Code Committee is charged with the responsibility 
of progressively preparing a “ blue print” uniform national traffic code for incorporation 
in State legislation. Speed limits, right hand turns, rules governing approaches to 
intersections, qualifications of drivers, and pedestrian behaviour, are a few of the numerous 
aspects which come within its purview, and a high degree of uniformity has been achieved. 


The campaign for road accident prevention resolves broadly inte three main eleniente 
relating to (i) the Road User, (ii) the Road, and (ii1) the Vehicle. Similarly. the attack 
falls into three main divisions-—(i) Education, (ii) Enforcement, and (iii) Engineering 
The link between the components is, broadly :— 


Education (public relations media, instruction in schools. 
The Road User homes, etc.). 
Enforcement (of correct ruad usage —through the police and 
the courts, uniform traffic laws, etc.). 
The Road .. (Engineering (technical improvements of all kinds, safer roads 
The Vehicle . { and vehicles, improved iUlumination, uniform vehicte 
standards, ete.) 


In addition to the foregoing activities, the Council convenes special national con- 
ferences, as required by the Australian Transport Advisory Council, to consider specific 
road safety problems. Typical of these have been the special committee appuinted in 
1951 to discuss level crossing accidents which recommended, among other measures, 
the appointment in cach State of a committee to investigate level crossings and report 
on safety provisions, the climination of some railway level crossings and the closure of 
others where practicable and desirable; a special meeting held in June, 1953 to 
discuss methods of reducing the high incidence of motor cycle accidents, at which various 
measures to offset the greater vulnerability of both the machine and its rider were 
recommended ; and special meetings held in May, 1954 and April, 1955 to consider 
the problems of ‘‘ Youth and Road Safety ” and “ Pedestrian Behaviour ”’ respectively. 
Through the Road Safety Council of New South Wales, the Australian Ruad Safety 
Council hag pioneered the advocacy of voluntary blood tests for intoxication in cases 
of suspected driving under the influence of drugs or alcohol. 
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§ 16. Australian Atomic Energy Commission. 


In November, 1952 a Commission of three members was appointed to control the 
Commonwealth’s activities in relation to uranium and atomic energy, and in April, 1953, 
upon the enactment of the Atomic Energy Act 1953, the Commission was established as a 
statutory authority, with powers and functions as defined in the Act. The Commision 
is a corporate and autonomous body, controlling its own service. It functions under the 
direction of the Minister for Supply. 


Commonwealth arrangements for securing collective advice on atomic energy matters 
date from 1949, when the Industrial Atomic Energy Policy Committee was established 
to study possible industrial applications of atomic energy, and to recommend a@ pro- 
gramme of development. This committee functioned until 1952, when it was disbanded 
at its own suggestion and succeeded by the Atomic Energy Policy Committee, a re- 
constituted body with enlarged terms of reference. In the light of recommendations by 
the 1952 Committee, and of scientific and organizational developments overseas in relation 
to atomic energy, the Government decided on the establishment of the Commission, and 
legislation was enacted in 1953 to give effect to this decision. 


The functions of the Commission fall under two main headings. Firstly, it is re- 
sponsible for undertaking and encouraging the search for and mining of uranium, and 
is empowered to co-operate with the appropriate authorities of the States in connexion 
with these and related matters. Secondly, it is authorized to develop the practical 
uses of atomic energy, by constructing and operating plant for this purpose, carrying 
out research, and generally fostering the advancement of atomic energy technology. 
These powers and functions are set out in detail] in Part II. of the 1953 Act. In general, 
and subject to the Commonwealth’s defence powers and particular provisions of the 
Act, they are exercisable only in or in relation to the Territories of the Commonwealth. 


The search for and mining of uranium in the Territories of the Commonwealth are 
freely open to private enterprise, subject to the Atomic Energy Act 1953 and the 
Ordinances of the Territories. For the assistance of private prospectors, and with 
the object of ascertaining the uranium resources of the Territories, aerial and geological 
surveys are carried out to identify areas favourable to uranium occurrences. These 
surveys are undertaken for the Commission by the Bureau of Mineral Resources of the 
Department of National Development, and the results are published from time to time 
in map form for general information, As incentives to private enterprise to engage 
in the search for uranium, rewards have been paid for discoveries. Taxation concessions 
are allowed in respect of income derived from uranium mining. In addition, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Burcau of Mineral Resources and other Commonwealth agencies 
make available to prospectors and mining companies a wide range of technical and 
advisory services. 


The development of the uranium resources of the States is a State matter, governed 
by the legislation and policies of the States. Commonwealth aerial survey facilities 
are made available to the States for the radiometric examination of areas within the 
States, and work is undertaken by the State Mines Departments for the Commonwealth 
on the testing of uranium ores and research on ore treatment problems. At the request 
of the State Governments, aerial radiometric surveys of approximately 43,000 square 
miles of selected country within the States had been carried out by the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources to 30th June, 1955. Prospectors and mining companies in the States have 
available to them technical and advisory services provided by the State Mines Depart- 
ments. 
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Uranium oxide is being produced in Australia from large ore deposits at Rum Jungle, 
in the Northern Territory, and Radium Hill, in South Australia. The Ram Jungle 
deposits are being developed under arrangements between the Commonwealth and 
the Combined Development Agency, a joint procurement organization of the United 
States and United Kingdom Governments. The actual] mining and treatment operations 
are being conducted for the Commonwealth by an Australian mining company. A 
treatment plant was brought into operation on the field in September, 1954, the sub- 
stantial production from which is being sold to the Agency for defence purposes. The 
Radium Hill deposits are being developed by the South Australian Government, which 
has established an ore concentration plant on the field and a plant for the treatment 
of the concentrates at Port Pirie. Like the Rum Jungle project, the operations at 
Radium Hill and Port Pirie are carried out under arrangements with the combined 
Development Agency, and the output from the operations is sold to the Agency. 


Uranium ores have also been found elsewhere in the Commonwealth, most notably 
at the Mary Kathleen lease in the Mt. Isa-Cloncurry district in Queensland. The 
Mary Kathleen lease, containing a large body of ore, is being developed by commercial 
interests, which are proceeding with the erection of a treatment plant in the area at a 
cost of several million pounds. Production from the plant will be sold to the United 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority, under arrangements approved by the Common- 
wealth Government. Amongst other known ore occurrences, some in the Northern 
Territory are of considerable interest. These are being examined by the mining companies 
which discovered them, and may prove to justify commercial development. 


Arrangements for an extensive programme of research in Australia on the develop- 
ment of the industrial and other peaceful uses of atomic energy are at an advanced 
stage. A specialized research establishment, which will include a high-flux nuclear 
reactor of the latest type, is under construction at Lucas Heights, near Sydney, and 
is expected to be completed in 1957. Meanwhile the Atomic Energy Commission is 
maintaining a group of about fifty research officers at the United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Research Establishment at Harwell, where some Australian scientific workers 
have been participating in the United Kingdom research and development programme 
since 1947. Most of the officers at Harwell will return to Australia when facilities for their 
work are available at Lucas Heights. Within Australia, in addition to its programme 
at Lucas Heights, the Commission is supporting atomic energy research on a considerable 
scale in the various universities, and it has established a wide range of post-graduate 
research studentships and undergraduate scholarships in the universities to train scientists 
for future work in atomic energy fields. 


The broad objects of the Commission’s research programme are to develop the 
production of electric power from nuclear fuels, and to investigate and promote the 
application of atomic energy and radioactive isotopes in industry, agriculture, medicine 
and biological research and other fields. In these endeavours the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission is working in close co-operation with the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority, under arrangements which give Australia access to the results of the very 
large United Kingdom programme of research on peaceful atomic energy uses. The 
results of research in Australia will in like manner be made available to the United 
Kingdom. Work in Australia, while constituting a self-contained programme, will 
be co-ordinated with the United Kingdom programme, to avoid overlapping of research 
objectives and duplication of investigations. 


In the light of the vast amount of research now going forward overseas, and the 
programmes of many nations for the establishment of full-scale power producing reactors, 
it scems clear that nuclear power is rapidly approaching the stage of being economically 
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practicable. When that stage is reached, the implications for industry will be of great 
importance. The planned Australian research effort will enable Australia to make 
a full contribution to the advancement of atomic energy technology, both in power 
production and in other fields, and will at the same time place the country in a position 
to take edvantege of the practical uses of atomic energy as they are developed. 


§ 17. The United Nations. 


:. Genera!.—The Moscow Declaration of 1943 concerning a new international 
organization for the maintenance of international peace and security marked the end 
of the League of Nations. The dissolution of the League, and the transfer of certain 
of its functions to the new body, the United Nations, took place over subsequent years. 
Information concerning the League of Nations was given in issue No. 35 and carlier issues 
of the Official Year Book. 


The Charter of the United Nations was drawn up by the delegates of fifty nations 
at the United Nations Conference on International Organization at San Francisco from 
25th April to 26th June, 1945. Australia’s ratification was deposited on 1st November, 
1945. Following the admission in December, 1955 of 16 new countries there are now* 
76 member States :—Afghanistan, Albania, Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Byelorussia, Cambodia, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, Finland, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Hungary, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, the Republic of Ireland, Israel, Italy, 
Jordan, Laos, Lebanon, Liberia, Libya, Luxemburg, Mexico, Nepal, the Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the Philippines, 
Poland, Portugal, Romania, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Sweden, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, 
the Ukraine, the Union of South Africa, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the 
United Kingdom, the United States of America, Uruguay, Venezuela, Yemen, Yugoslavia. 


The full record of the Conference is contained in the Report by the Australian 
Delegates on the United Nations Conference on International Organization held a1 
San Francisco, from 25th April to 26th June, 1945. 


At Sen Francisco an Executive Committee and a Preparatory Commission were 
established, and when these bodies had completed their work of preparation for the 
first meeting of the United Nations, the General Assembly met in London on roth 
January, 1946. 


The principal! organs of the United Nations are the General Assembly, the Security 
Council, the Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council, the International 
Court of Justice, and the Secretariat. 


2. General Assembly.—This is the forum of the United Nations. In it each member 
state is represented and has one vote. It meets in regular annual sessions and has pro- 
vision for special sessions. With the exception of disputes which are before the Security 
Council and matters essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any State, it has power 
to discuss any matter within the scope of the Charter and to make recommendations upon 
it. The Assembly elects the non-permanent members of the other major organs and 
considers annual reports from them. Upon the recommendation of the Security Council, 
it may expe! 2 member which has persistently violated the nrincinles of the Charter, 
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3. The Security Council—This has the primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security. It is composed of five permanent members, 
namely China, France, the United Kingdom, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
and the United States of America, and six non-permanent members with two-year periods 
of office, of whom three retire at the end of each year. At the initial election three 
countries, including Australia, were elected for a term of two years and three others for a 
term of one year only. The following are the non-permanent members of the Security 
Council at present*: Belgium, Iran and Peru (whose terms commenced on 1st January, 
1955) and Australia, Cuba and Yugoslavia (whose terms commenced on 1st January, 
1956). On procedural matters, decisions are taken by an affirmative vote of any seven 
members. But on all other matters decisions can only be made on the affirmative vote 
of seven members, including the concurring votes of all the permanent members. 
However, the powers which are parties to a dispute for peaceful settlement do not vote. 


The Security Council is assisted by a Military Staff Committee consisting of the 
Chiefs of Staff of the permanent members of the Council or their representatives. 


4. The Economic and Social Council.--This body consists of eighteen members, each 
elected for a period cf three years. Its main functions are to make, or initiate, studies 
and reports, and to make recommendations 10 the General Assembly or to members of 
the United Nations, upon irternational,economic, social, cultural, educational, health 
and related matters. It may make recommendations for the purpose of promoting 
respect for, and observance of, human rights and fundamental freedoms for all. 


The present* members of the Economic and Social Council are : the United Kingdom, 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Ecuador, Pakistan, Czechoslovakia and Norway 
(retiring 1956), France, China, Egypt, Argentina, the Dominican Republic and the 
Netherlands (retiring 1957) and Brazil, Canada, Greece, Indonesia, the United Statea 
of America and Yugoslavia (retiring 1958). 


5. The Trusteeship Council—The Charter declares the political, social, cultural 
and economic advancement of the Trusteeship Territories to be a sacred trust. A 
Trusteeship Council has been set up composed of those members of the United Nations 
who are administering trust territories and an equal number of members who are not 
administering trust territories (including any permanent members of the Security Council 
who are not administering trust territories). Territories which may be placed under 
trusteeship in accord with individual trusteeship agreements are those previously held 
under mandate, those detached from enemy states as a result of the second World War 
and those dependent territories placed under the system by the states responsible for their 
administration. Australia is automatically a member of the Trusteeship Council, as 
the Power administering the Trust Territories of New Guinea and Nauru. The present* 
members of the Trusteeship Council are: Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America (administering States), and Burma, 
China, Guatemala, Haiti, India, Syria and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. China 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics are eligible for permanent membership of 
the Trusteeship Council by virtue of their permanent membership of the Security Council. 


The Council has among its duties the consideration of annual reports submitted 
by the trustee state, the carrying out of periodic inspections by agreement with it, and 
the formulation of questionnaires on the welfare and advancement of the dependent 
peoples. 
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6. The {nternational Court of Justice——This consists of fifteen judges, no two of 
whom may be nationals of the same state. Its jurisdiction comprises all cases which 
the perties refer to it, and all matters especially provided for in the Charter or in ire aties 
and conventions in force. Provision exists in the Statute of the Court whereby Stater 
parties to the Statute may accept the jurisdiction of the Court as compulsory, either 
conditionally, or unconditionally in certain internationa] disputes. 


The present* members of the Court are: Judges Badawa (Egypt), Hsu Mo (China), 
Read (Canada), Winiarski (Poland), Zoricic (Yugoslavia)—all retiring in 1958; Judges 
Hackworth (United States of America), Sir Zafrullah Khan (Pakistan), Klaested (Norway), 
Kozhevnikov (U.S.S.R.), and Ugon (Uruguay)—all retiring in 1961; and Judges 
Lauterpacht (United Kingdom), Basdevant (France), Guerrero (El Salvador), Cordova 
(Mexico), and Quintana (Argentina)—all retiring in 1964. 


Sir Zafrullah Khan was elected to replace Sir Benegal Rau (India), who died in 1953. 


7. The Secretariat—The Secretary-General is the head of the Secretariat of the 
organization. He is appointed by the Genera] Assembly upon the recommendation 
of the Security Council, and he appoints his staff in accordance with the rules approved 
by the General Assembly. Mr. Trygve Lie (Norway) was appointed first Secretarv- 
General, and at the Sixth Session of the General Assembly in 1950 was re-appointed 
for three further years as from Ist February, 1951. In November, 1952 Mr. Lie announced 
his intention of retiring and in April, 1953, Mr. Dag Hammarskjold (Sweden) was appointed 
in his place. 


8. Specialized Agencies.—In addition to these organs of the United Nations there 
xre specialized agencies which co-operate closely with the United Nations in many 
fields on economic and social questions. 


Those now* in operation are: The International Labour Organization ; Food and 
Agriculture Organization ; United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation; International Civil Aviation Organization ; International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development; International Monetary Fund; Universal Postal Union ; 
World Health Organization ; International Telecommunication Union ; World Meteoro- 
togical Organization. 


To enable co-ordination of the work of the specialized agencies, arrangements have 
heen made for them to submit reports on their activities and budgets to the United Nations 
where they are discussed by the Economic and Social Council and the General Assembly. 


§ 18. Diplomatic and other Representatives Overseas and in Australia 


1 General._—The following statements show particulars of the various diplomatic 
and other representatives overseas and in Australia at 30th June, 1956. Full details 
of British and foreign representation in Australia—diplomatic and consular—and of 
permanent Australian missions overseas may be obtained from publications issued by 
the Department of External Affairs, Canberra. A statement is issued each quarter by the 
Department of Trade, showing the latest particulars of the Australian Trade Commissioner 
Service overseas. 
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2. Anstralian Representation Overseas.— 
AUSTRALIAN DIPLOMATIC AND OTHER REPRESENTATIVES OVERSBAS. 


Her Majesty’s Australian Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to— 


Burma (Rangoon)—C. T. Moodie. 

France (Paris)-—A. Stirling, C.B.E. 

Germany, Federal Republic of (Bonn}—P. Shaw. - 

Indonesia (Djakarta)—W. R. Crocker, C.B.E. 

Ireland (Dublin)—{Vacant) ; S. Jamieson (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim). 

Japan (Tokyo)—Sir Alan Watt, C.B.E. 

The Netherlands (The Hague)—H. A. McClure-Smith. 

The Phillipines (Manila)—K. C. O. Shana. 

Thailand (Bangkok)—D. O. Hay, D.S.0., M.B.E. 

United States of America (Washington, D.C.)—The Hon. Sir Percy Spender, 
K.B.E., Q.C. 7 


Her Majesty’s Australian Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to— 
Brazil (Rio de Janeiro) —C. V. Kellway. 
Cambodia (Phnom Penh)—D. W. MeNicol. 
Egypt (Cairo)—A. R. Cutler, V.C. 
Israel (Tel Aviv)—B. C. Bailard. 
Italy (Rome)—D. P. McGuire, C.B.E. 
Laos (Vientiane)—D. W. McNicol. 
Vietnam (Saigon)—D. W. MeNicol. 


High Commissioners for Australia in — 


Canada (Ottawa)—T. A. Pyman (acting). 
Ceylon (Colombo)—A. J. Eastman. 
India (New Delhi)—P. R. Heydon. 


New Zealand (Wellington)—Vice-Admiral Sir John Collins, K.B.E., C.B. 
Pakistan (Karachi)—Major-General W. J. Cawthorn, C.B., C.LE., U.B.E. 


Union of South Africa (Pretoria and Cape Town}—Lt.-Col. W. R. Hodgzon, 
C.M.G., O.B.E. 


United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland {London}—The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Eric Harrison, K.C.V.O. 


Australian Military Mission— 
Germany, Federal Republic of (Berlin) Head—P. Shaw. 


Australian Mission— 


United Nations (New York)—Ambassador, Dr. E. R. Walker, C.B.E. 

United Nations (Geneva)—Permanent Delegate, G. A. Jockel. 
Australian Commissioner in— 

Malaya, Federation of (Kuala Lumpur)—T. K. Critchley. 

Singapore, Brunet, Sarawak and North Borneo (Singapore}—R. L. Harry. 
Consuls-General -- 

Greece (Athens)—H. G. Brooks (acting). 

Switzerland (Geneva)—G. A. Jockel. 

United States of America (New York)}—The Hon. J. Francis. 

United States of America (San Francisco)—M. H. Marshall. 
Consuis - 


Denmark (Copenhagen)—G. T. Pretyman. 
New Caledonia (Noumea)—Dr. J. S. Cumpston, E.D. 
Portuguese Timor (Dili)}—F. J. A. Whittaker. 
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Trade Commissioner Service of the Commonwealth of Australia— 


British West Indies—B. T. Connolly (Port of Spain). 

Burma—L. C. Holmes, Commercial Secretary and Acting Trade Commissioner 
(Rangoon). 

Canada—C.. L. Steele (Montreal) ; H. Wrigley (Vancouver). 

Central African Federution—W. &. Lowe (Salisbury). 

Ceylon—H. W. Goodger (Colombo). 

Egypt—S. D. Shubart, Commercial] Counsellor and Trade Commissioner (Cairo). 

France—C. J. Carne, 0.B.E., Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner 
(Paris). 

Germany, Federal Republic of-—R. R. Ellen, Commercial Counsellor and Trade 
Commissioner (Bonn). 

Hong Kong—K. T. Ridley (Hong Kong). 

India—P. R. Searcy (Calcutta); D. L. Crawford (Bombay). 

Indonesia—D. R. McPhee, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner 
(Djakarta). 

Italy—S. F. Lynch, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner (Rome). 

Japan—N. F. Stuart, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner (Tokyo). 

Malaya—H. M. Le Marchand, Commercial Counsellur and Trade Commissioner 
(Singapore). 

New Zealand—W. R. Hudspeth (Wellington). 

Pakistan—R. K. Scott, Commercial Counsellor and Trade Commissioner 
(Karachi). 

Philippines, The—E. E. Jarvis (Manila). 

Union of South Africa—A. J. S. Day, Commercial Counsellor and Trade 
Commissioner (Johannesburg). 

Onited Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—G. R. B. Patterson. 
Senior Trade Commissioner; E. B. Gilbert (London). 

Onited States of America—J. B. Todd, Commercial Secretary and Trade acting 
Commissioner (Washington); F. R. Gullick (New York); W. D. Hardy 
(San Francisco). 

3. Oversea Representation in Australia.—Consular representatives are not included 
in the following statement. Particulars of these are contuined in a publication Consular 
Representatives and Trade Commissioners in Australia, issued by the Department of 
External Affairs, Canberra. There are more than 150 such representatives in Australia, 
and 40 countries are represented. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES IN AUSTRALIA. 


Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of— 

Burma—(Vacant); U Sain Bwa (Minister, Chargé d’Affaires ad interim) 
(Canberra U 1451). 

China—(Vacant); Dr. Chen Tai Chu (Chargé d’Affaires ad interim) (Canberra 
U 2368). 

France—His Excellency Monsieur Renaud Sivan (Canberra X 2925). 

Federal Republic of Germany—His Excellency Dr. Walther Hess (Canberra 
X 3575). 

Indonesia—His Excellency Dr. A. Y. Helmi (Canberra U 1221). 

Treland—(Vacant); Mr. M. L. Skentelbery (Charge d’Aftaires ad tnterim) 
(Canberra J 3251). 

Japan—His Excellency Mr. Tadakatsu Suzuki (Canberra U 1251). 

The Netherlands—His Excellency Mr. A. M. L. Winkelman (Canberra U 1256). 

The Philippines—His Excellency Dr. Roberto Regalia (Sydney FA 1938). 

Thailand—His Excellency Nai Konthi Suphamongkhon (Canberra, U 8101). 

United States of America—His Excellency Mr. D. M. Moffat (Canberra U 1351). 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of — 
Austria—Dr. J. Manz (Chargé d’Affaires) (Canberra U 8167). 
Belgium—His Excellency Monsieur Jean Querton (Sydney FB 1325). 
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Brazil—(Vacant) ; His Excellency Senhor Q. S. de Seta (Chargé d’Affairs ad 
interim) (Canberra X 2680). 

Chile—Senor Don Juan Domeyko (Chargé d’Affaires) (Sydney FU 3353). 

Denmark—{Vacant); Mr. F. Henning Hergel, O.B.E. (Chargé d’Affaires 
ad interim) (Sydney BW 3547). 

Finland—{Vacant); Mr. P. I. Simelius (Chargé d’Affaires) (Sydney FM 3116). 

Greece-—His Excellency Monsieur Dimitri N. Lambros (Canberra J 3159). 

Israel—His Excellency Mr. Mordekhai Nurock (Sydney BW 2082). 

Ttaly—His Excellency Signor Silvio Daneo (Canberra J 3263). 

Sweden—His Excellency Mr. J. Martin Kastengren (Canberra U 1421). 


High Commissioner for— 


Canada—His Excellency Mr. W. Arthur Irwin (Canberra U 1304). 

Ceylon—His Excellency Mr. P. R. Gunasekara (Canberra X 1021). 

India—Shri P. A. Menon (High Commissioner) (Canberra J 3209). 

New Zealand—His Excellency Mr. G. E. L. Alderton, C.M.G. (Canberra U 1030). 

Pakistan—{Vacant) ; Mr. M. A. Alvie (Acting High Commissioner) (Sydney 
BL 3395). 

Union of South Africa—His Excellency Mr. J. K. Uys (Canberra U 2370). 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—His Excellency Sir 
Stephen Holmes, K.C.M.G., M.C. (Canberra U 2211). 


Commissioner for-— 
Malia—Captain George F. L. Stivala, O.B.E. (Melbourne MU 12091). 


TRADE COMMISSIONERS OF OVERSEA GOVERNMENTS IN AUSTRALIA. 
Canada—Senior Canadian Government Trade Commissioner—Mr. J. C. Britton 
(Sydney BW 5696-7). 
Canadian Government Trade Commissioner—Mr. R. W. Blake (Melbourne 
MU 4716). 


India—Indian Trade Commissionér—Mr. S. V. Patel (Sydney BW 9518). 


New Zealand—Senior New Zealand Government Trade Commissioner—Mr. 
J. A. Malcolm (Sydney BL 3941). 
New Zealand Government Trade Commissioners—Mr. R. J. Inglis (Melbourne 
MU 8111) ; Mr. E. J. Sutch (Sydney BL 3941). 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland—United Kingdom Senior 
Trade Commissioner—Mr. H. J. Gray, C.M.G. (Canberra U 2211). 
United Kingdom Trade Commissioners—Messrs. J. N. McKelvie and N. L. 
Hibbs (Canberra U 2211); Messrs. A. R. Bruce, O.B.E., A. Hartland, 
O.B.E., and L. F. Hope (Sydney BW 8086); Messrs. A. . Starck, 0.B.E. 
and K, R. Allen (Melbourne MU 5556); Mr. R. Fell (Brisbane B 8588) ; 
Mr. J. D. Leithead (Perth BA 2042). 


§ 19. Retail Trade. 


1. General.—The statistics in this section relate to the number of retail establish- 
ments throughout Australia and the turnover of these establishments. 


. Information of this nature was first collected in respect of the year ended 30th 
June, 1948 by a full Census of all retail establishments. As this was the first Census 
of its type in Australia its scope and the data sought were the minima consistent with 
the objective of securing a record of the number of such establishments, their type, 
their geographical distribution, their aggregate sales of goods and a simple commodity 
dissection together with a record of the value of certain services provided. This Census 
was followed by a second Census of all retail establishments trading during the year 
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ended 30th June, 1949, and a third Census was taken for the year ended 30th June, 
1953. In this latest Census, retailers were asked to furnish more detailed information 
concerning the dissection of their turnover into commodity groups and questions were 
asked about stocks of goods on hand, the number of persons engaged in the business 
and credit sales. 

In general terms, the Censuses covered those establishments which normally sell 
goods by retail in shops, rooms, kiosks and yards. Certain types of establishments 
which sell services by retail (including repairs and materials therein) were also included, 
e.g.. boot repairers, hairdressers, motor garages and service stations and cafés. The 
Censuses included the retail sales of those factories or wholesalers who conducted a regular 
retail business, but excluded those who only occasionally sold goods by retail. Both new 
and second-hand goods were included in sales recorded by relevant retail establishments. 

During the period between Censuses variations in the value of retail sales have 
been measured by means of quarterly sample surveys. Annual totals derived from 
these surveys and some of the results of the 1952-53 Census are contained in this section. 


2. Value of Retail Sales in Each Commodity Group, 1948-49 to 1954-55, Australia.— 
The following table shows the value of retail sales of goods in each of the commodity 
groups specified in the years 1948-49 to 1954-55 on a comparable basis throughout. 
The figures for the years 1948-49 and 1952-53 were obtained from Censuses taken in 
respect of those years, whereas figures for the other years shown are estimates based 
on sample surveys. 


VALUE OF RETAIL SALES: COMMODITY GROUPS, AUSTRALIA. 
( £ million.) 





Year ended zoth June— 
Commodity Group. = 


1949.(a) | 1950.(6) | 1951-(0) | 1952.(b) | 1953.(@) | 1954.(c) | 1955.(0) 


















Groceries be ee 143-4 161.1 186.1 232.9 261.5 275.1 308.7 
Butchers’ Meat .. aj 65.3 75-4 92.3 118.7 127.8 133-9 147.5 
Other Food(d) .. ae 116.6 131.7 155.5 187.8 206.8 223.7 6 
Total Foodstuffs .. 325.3 368.2 433-9 539.4 596.1 632.7 : 
Beer, Wine and Spirits .. 95.3 105.0 123.2 153.9 173.0 186.7 
Clothing, Drapery, Piece- 
goods and Footwear... 237.8 263.8 328.5 351.6 355- 387.4 
Hardware(e) —.. Se 55-7 66.4 91.2 109.6 124.7 
Electrical Goods an 33-8 43-3 64.7 77.5 91.2 
Furniture es or 46.4 54.5 76.9 76.1 81.0 
Other Goods(f) .. ++ | _167.9 204.2 252.4 307.5 336.9 
° Total (excluding Motor 
Vehicles, etc.) ae 962.2 | 1,105.4 | 1,370.8 | 1,615.6 1,840.6 
Motor Vehicles, Parts, 
Petro), etc.(g) aa 166.1 273-3 382.0° 433-3 492.3 581.4 
Total. «. | 1,128.3 1 1,378.7) 1,752.8 | 2,048.9 | 2,119.4 | 2,332.9 | 2,601.9 
(a) Census figures. (5) Survey figures. (c) Survey figures revised since previous issue. 
(d) Includes fresh fruit and vegetables, confectionery, soft drinks, tce cream, cakes, pastry, cocked 
provisions, fish, etc., but excludes some delivered milk and bread. (e) Excludes basic building 
materials (e.z., timber, roofing tiles, bricks, etc.). (f) Includes tobacco, cigarettes, etc., newspapers, 
hooks and stationery, chemists’ goods, grain and produce, jewellery, office equipment, etc. (9) Excludes 


farm machinery and implements, earth-moving equipment, etc. 


Tn the foregoing table, figures for the years ended 30th June, 1949 to 1952 relate 
to establishments with total retail sales of £50 or more; for the years ended 30th June, 
1953 to 1955 they relate to establishments with total retail sales of £500 or more. The 
total amount of retail sales of establishments so excluded in 1952-53 was not significant 
(less than 0.1 per cent. of total), and their omission does not affect the validity of the 
comparisons shown. 


3. Takings for Certain Services, Australia.—The following table shows the amounts of 
“ Other trkings ” recorded for the services specified in respect of establishments covered 
by the Retail Censuses of 1948~49 and 1952-53. The figures for the year ended 30th 
June, 1949 relate to establishments with ‘Other takings” of £50 or more recorded for 
the services specified ; for the year ended 30th June, 1953 they relate to establishments 
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with retail sales or ‘‘Other takings” of £500 or more. The amount of ‘‘Other takings” 
of establishments so excluded in 1952-53 was less than one per cent. of total takings 
shown for Repair Work Done and Meals in Cafés, Restaurants, etc., and less than three 
per cent. of total takings shown for Hairdreasing. 


TAKINGS FOR CERTAIN SERVICES, AUSTRALIA. 
( £°000.) 





Service. 1948-49. 1952-53. 





Repair, Servicing and Maintenance Work Done(a)— 








Motor 2 ue oe ha oe - 255273 56,864 
Other i: ae ie 2 Me 2% 9,365 16,044 
Total tes As on $i - 34,638 72,908 
Meals in Cafés, Restaurants, etc. .. a an as 21,256 
Meals and Accommodation in Hotels os 4% ‘a 11,263 
Hairdressing .. se ae 7 iS ee 6,684 








(a) Includes value of materials used and cost of labour. 


4. Number of Establishments with Sales in each Commodity Group, 1952-53, States.— 
The following table shows the number of establishments with sales in each of the com. 
modity groups specified during the year ended 30th June, 1953 for each State. Many 
establishments recorded sales in more than one commodity group. Thus the aggregate 
of the number of establishments by commodity group is greater than the total number 
of individual establishments. 


NUMBER OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS WHICH SOLD GOODS IN EACH 
COMMODITY GROUP: STATES, 1952-53.(a) 


























Commodity Group. NSW.) Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A.] Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T) Aust. 
Pood stuffs— 
Groceries Speladig: Bacon, 

Butter, etc.) «. | 11,650 [7,181 | 4.447 | 2,700 | 2,320 | 1,227 50 36 | 29,613 
Butchers’ Meat Me 2,833 | 2,120 | 1,150 826 606 346 to 12 7,903 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables ais 6124 3,113 | 3,132 | 1,356 | 1.587 889 25 18 | 16,244 
Bread. Cakes and Pastry - | 8,160 | 4,665 | 3,552 } 1,830 11,587] 657 18 26 | 20,495 


Confeetionerv, Ice Cream, Soft 
Drinks (including Milk Drinks) } 12,226 | 7,246 | 4,860 | 2,798 | 2,617 } 1,284 $4 33) 32,108 
Other Food (Fish, Poultry, 
Cooked Meats, Wrapped 


Lunches, etc.) ie -- | 5,496 | 2,689 | 1,923 | 1,264 {1,160 | 288 9 20] 12,849 
Beer, Tobacco, ete.— 
Beer, Wine and Spirits . | 3,004 | 2,191 1 1,400 | 709 734} 318 35 25 8,416 
Tnbacco. Cigars and Cigarettes... | 17,013 |10,080| 6,543 1 3,714 | 3,539 | 1,689 60 58 | 42,696 
Clothing. Drapery, ete.— 
Clothing— a 
Man’s and Bovs’ Wear 2,861 | 2,188 } 1,384] 999 957 432 41 18 8,860 


Women’s. Girls’ and Infants’ 


Wear (including Hand Bags) | 4,297 | 3,484 | 1,417 | 1.092 925 459 35 22 | 41.737 
Draperv. Piece-goods, Manchester 


and Soft Furnishings -. | 2,343 | 1.699 | 1,099 | 847 786} 295 31 t4 7,114 
Footwear— 
Men's and Boys’... 1,878 | 1.399 | r.030 | 721 614 347 31 12 6,032 


Women’s. Gitls’ and Snfants* 1,761 | 1,258 851 654 557 305 24 12 542% 
Nardware. Electrical Goods, Furni- 
ture— 
Builders’ Hardware and Supplies : 
(including Tools of Trade)(b) | 1,715 | 1,472 | 806 | 6641! 692, 172 4 13 5,548 
Domestic TIardware. Kitchen- | 
ware. China and Glassware .. | 3,235 | 2.428 | 1.464 | 1,278 | 1.120 445 32 15 10.917 
Domeatic Refrigerators. Electrical 
Goorls and Arcessories. Radios 








and Musical Instruments ++ } 2,530 | 1,929 ] 1,167 } $72 O14 30r 19 15 75747 
Furniture (ineluding Bedding) . 1,113 962 518 394 419 147 13 9 3,575 
Floor Coverings 8:0 666 310 QIr 261 135 {c) (e) 2,512 
Rueinese Machines and Equip- 

ment . ra} | Ra 77 aR 52 22 (e) (e) 30 








For footnotes see next page. 
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NUMBER OF RETAIL ESTARLISHMENTS WHICH SOLD GOODS IN EACH 
COMMODITY GROUP: STATES, 1952-53(a)—continued. 





























Fl iy ! L 
Commodity Group. xs.w| Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | WAL! Tas. | NUT. low. Ausb. 
Other Goods— (aes ; j 
Newspapers. Periodicals, Books | | ! i 
and Stationery i -- | 3,520 | 2,667 | 2,014 | 1,209 | 1,021) 484 25 14 Ff 10,933 
Chemists’ Goods (including H | ' t 
Toiletries, Cosmetics and Dis- | { : Hl 
pensing) .. Ey -- b 4,052 | 2,394 + 1,814 | 1,088 | 1,315 | 432! 36 11,146 
Sporting and Travel Goods .. | 1,494] 1,062 | 686] 448 | 461] 157 15 4:333 
Jewellery, Watches, Clocks. 1 
Silverware, etc. ie +. { 1,551 [1,130] 675 | 520 §19 192 19 4,615 
Grain, Feed, Fertilizers +. | 14327 | 1.066 | 1,029! 539 | Gos} 248} (c) 5,026 
Other Goods (not specified) .. | 2,691 | 2.876] 966 776 | 732 308 20 8.391 
Totat (excluding Motor { | 
Vehicles, etc.) .. »» | (da) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) (d) 
Motor Vehicles. etee)— 1 a aaa 
Tractors (including parts) es 575 | 389! 356} 230 196 44 | (e) (ce) 1,794 
New Motor Vehicles (includin 
Motor Cycles, etc.) .. se 1,273 848 I 563 ; 456 241 77 9 11 3.47% 
Used Motor Vehicles (including ! | 
Motor Cycles, etc.) .. .. | 1,267] 824 ' 612] 466] 293! 831 (ce) (ce) 3,564 
Motor Parts, Accessories, Tyres, « ! 
Tubes. etc. hex .. | 2,960 | 2.252 | 1,440 | 1,031 | 947} 201 27 14 8,962 
Petrol. Oil, Motor Lubricants, etc. | 3.899 | 2.891 | 1.943 | 1,252 | 1-10 | 429° 3r} 15} IT.509 
Grand Total ad = (a ) (f) (a (f) 1 (fy (f) (f) (A 





(a) Al} figures refer to establishments with total retail sales in 1952-53 of £500 or more. The number 
of establishments in each State with retail sales in 1952-53 of less than £500 but more than £100 wes ag 
follows :—New South Wales, 1,126; Victorta, 989; Queensland, 449; South Australia, 279; Western 
Australia, 294; Tasmania. 100; Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory. 5; Total. 3.242 
(6) Excludes basic building materials (e.g., timber. roofing tiles, etc.). (c) Not available for 
publication. (d) Not available. (e) Excludes farm machinery and implements, earth-moving 
equipment. etc. ({) Many establishments showed sales in more than one commodity group. Thus, 
the number of establishments selling goods in each commodity group does not add down to the total 
aumber of Individual establishments which is as follows :—New South Wales, 40.523 ; Victoria, 32,864; 
Queensland, 15,031; South Australia. 9.673; Western Australia. 7.911; Tasmania, 3,637; Northern 
Territory, 146; Australian Capital Territory, 180; Total, 109,985. 


5. Value of Retail Sales of Goods in each Commodity Group, 1952-53, States.—The 
following table shows the value of retail sales of goods in each of the commodity groupa 
specified during the year ended 30th June, 1953. 


VALUE OF RETAIL SALES IN EACH COMMODITY GROUP: STATES, 1952-532} 
(£°000.) 












; 




















Commodity Group. | ws.wl vic. | aia. {| s.a. | wa. | vas. | wer. aor] Aust 
Foodstuffa— , ‘ | \ 
Groceries (inchtding Bacon, j | : 
Butter, ete.) .. «. £104,479] 64,727 {assel 20,549} 20,670] 8.687, 709 827, 263,005 
Butchers’ Meat .. ++ | 50,858} 36,663) 17,006, 10.443) 8,150; 4,607; 231 382) 128,340 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetables | 22,157} 15,854} 7,104] 4,437] 4.420] 1,582, 76, 99| 55,729 











Bread, Cakes and Pastry 
Confectionery, Ice Cream, 
Soft Drinks (Including 


22,529, 16,940, 7,607{ 4,789, 3,563 


1,999, 74, “ 37,647 
































7 
{ ; 
Biitk Drinks) .. ++ 1 24,918} 20,28: 75710; 5,293) 175T} 1,936, t 64.035 
Other Food (Fish, Poultry, | 2 i Han (aed a i a 
Cooked Meats, Wrapped | | | 
«nches, etc. .. ' 12,593} 8,912 3570, 2,301 1,918 128 0,012 
Beer. Tobacco, ate — ied 59 19 3,57 | 3 9 555! * | 3 
eer, Wine and Spfri .. | 70,623} 45,612! 22,2 14,827! 14,4451 5,357, 663! 641° 174,407 
erro Cigars and Cigar- , , ae { ? : | 
ettes ai .. + 28,200] 19,967, 8,830, 5,851|  §,233) 2,40. 182 231! 70,919 
Clothing. Drapery, etc.— OE ee a ae A 
Clothing— : , 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear.. , 36,486} 25.964! 12,107. 8,634! 6,336 3,328, 335 396 yacas 
Women’s, Cirls’ and Tu- i : j | 
fants’ Wear (including | ‘ | | | 
Hand Rags) -- + 56,515] 41,914, 16,780) 13,589, 9,403, 5,761 124 386, 144,477 
Drapery, Piece-goods, Man- ' ! : t i 
chester and Soft Furn- - i 1 i : 
ishings oF ++ 27,587[ 18,501! 10,144: 6,269, 4:793! 2,039! 94 132, 69,559 
Foot wear— . t ‘ | 
Men's and Boys’ .. 6,678 4,779' 2,257, "593! n31g, 659! =the 7,377 
Women’s, Girls’ and In- ; { 1 
fants’ oe | 12,8461 0.0581 3.6211 2.895) 2,282! 1.117! 24! 87.31 840 


For footnotes see next page. 
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VALUE OF RETAIL SALES IN EACH COMMODITY GROUP: 
STATES, 1952-53(a)—continued. 
(£’000.) 





Commodity Group. N.S.W Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. | Tas. | N.T. |A.C.T.] Aust. 





Hardware, Electrical Goods, 
Furniture— 
Builders’ Hardware and 
Supplies (including Tools 
of Trade)(d) .. a8 28,069) 16.37} 8,577} 4, 5,164] 1,588 117 212] 64,477 
Domestic Hardware, Kit- n23 his 
chenware, China and 
Glassware ie a 18,372| 14,172] 6,000] 5,325] 4,127] 1,580 98 166, 49,840 
Domestic Refrigerators, 
Electrical Goods and 
Accessories, Radios and 


Musical Instruments .. 28,821! 20,837} 10,795| 7,000] 6,104] 2,277) 99 208] 76,141 
Furniture (inc meine Bed- 

ding) : 18,090} 15,081) 6,040) 4,972} 3.348} 1.555) x6) 155) 49,257 
Floor Coverings” Se 8,610} 7,734; 2,007] 2,680) 1,867] 882] (¢) (ec) 23,859 
Business Machines and 

Equipment .. a 4,739) 3,751 1,684 948 795 298} (ce) (c) 12,218 
Other Goods— 


Newspapers. Periodicals, 
Books and Stationery.. | 22,221{ 16,497} 6,292] 3,310] 3,277] 1,539 21 191] 53,348 
Chemists’ Goods (including 
Toiletries, Cosmetics and 





Dispensiag) 21,278] 14,374] 6,422} 4,068} 3,247] 1,458 35 177| 51,059 
Sporting and Travel Goods 4,756, 3,049] 1,441 781 839] 381 9 65] 11,327 
Jewellery, Watches, es, 

Silverware, etc. 9,751] 6,292] 3,055! 2,026] 1,818 649) 37 86] 23,714 
Grain, Feed, Fertilizers .. 17,754} 11,263! 6,045] 2,526] 6,553! 1,152] (ce) ({e) 45,351 
Other Goods {not specifled . 

above) | 15,803, 17.776] 5.285) 4.314! 3,852] 1,756 69] 8 4f__ 48.937 

Total (exehiding Motor 
Vehicles, etc.) «+ | 674,731) 476,323{ 224.969] 143,763] 127.274| 55.147| 2,995] _5,002|1,710.204 





Motor Vehicles, ete.(d)— 
Tractors (including parts) 5,837) 5,560] 6,587} 3,099] 3,379 820} (ce) (ec) 25,306 
New Motor Vehicles (in- 

cluding Motor Cycles, etc.)} 58,830} 44,635] 26,049, 19,339) 14,950, 5.840 253 249] 370,145 
Used Motor Vehicles (in- 

cluding Motor Cycles, etc.)} 31,846] 18,112) 11,358) 10,785] 8,579) 2,691] (c) {c) 83,547 
Motor Parts, Accessories, 

















Tyres, Tubes, etc. 20,909] 15,731] 8,823] 5,340] 4,029) 1,874 161 91) 57,563 
Petrol, Oil, Motor Lubri- 

canta. etc. oe ++ [32,541] 24,020] 10,046] 6.699] 5,812] 2,479) 147] 195! 81,939 

Grand Total .. 1824,694) 584.381) 287,837! 180.0°5! 161,623 68,851! 3.611) 5,682'2,128.704 


(a) All figures refer to establishments with total retail sales in 1952-53 of £500 or more. The tota! 
retail sales of the establishments with retail sales in 1952-53 of less than £500 but more than £100 were 
as follows :—New South Wales, £312,000; Victoria, £283,000; Queensland, £128,000; South Australia. 
£88,000; Western Australia, £85,000; Tasmania, £27,000; Northern Territory and Australian Capital 
Territory. £1,000: Total. £924,000. (6) Excludes basic building materials (e.g. timber, roofing 
tiles, etc.). (c} Not available for publication. (d) Excludes farm machinery and implements, 
earth-moving equipment, etc. 


6. Number of Retail Establishments and Value of Retail Sales Classified According 
to Main Type of Business, 1952-53, States—The following tables show the number of 
establishments and the value of retail sales made in 1952-53 in each State classified 
according to the main type of business. In classifying establishments by type of business, 
the description given by the proprietor was used as a guide but the classification was 
based mainly on the commodity group for which the largest item of turnover was recorded. 


NUMBER OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MAIN TYPE 
OF BUSINESS : STATES, 1952-53.(a) 
































Main Type of Business. NS.W.) Vic. Qid. | S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | NUT. [A.C.TI Aust. 
Food Stores— 
Grocers... os = 9,698: 5,284) 3,756] 1,889] 1,837; 1,042 40 231 23,569 
Butchers .. ia os 2,474 1,938} 1,026) 724 525 247 8 11}. 6,953 
Fruiterers a ned 2,130{ 1,845) 458) 574! 295 112 5,424 
Bakers. 1,845/ 1,503 693} 395) 337, 163 9 214 4,946 
Confectioners and Milk Bars. . 2,053} 2,802 5380) 578] 300, 203! 6,526 
Cafés 728 345 366 79 138 21 1,688 
Fishinongers and Poulterers.. 548 421 190 93 79: 21 8 84 1.354 
Other Food Stores .. ae 51 52 80 146) 76 19 1,356 
Hotels, Tobacconists, ete.— 
Hotels, Wine Saloons a% 2,303} 1,855} 1,261 633 529 306 18 7| 6.912 
Tobacconists 536 490) 206 108 143) 36} (Bb) (b) 1,523 
Tobacconists and Wairdreasers 1,058! 1,126) 188! 284! 201 ql (BY (6) 2.93! 





For footnotes see next page. 
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NUMBER OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO 
MAIN TYPE OF BUSINESS: STATES, 1952-53(a)—continued. 





Main Type of Business. N SW. Vie. 








Clothiers, Drapers, ete.— 


= Sy ca ca aa es 
Clothiers 4,106 se 1,175 793) 657, 302, 13) 22 10,570 
| 

















Draprrs, TWaberdashers, etc.. 544 465 250) 138 112, 16 1,531 
Foutwear Stores... 589 621 162) 158 811 55] 7 201 1,674 
Hardware, Electrical Goods, Furni- i 

ture, etc., Storea— ' ! 
Dement, and Builders’ Hard- | | 

ware Stores 23 se 1,005 1,209 33) 5. I 67 6, 10 401 
Electrical Goods, Radios and : a ot 34 

Musical Instruments Stores 1,088 854 528 265 248 123 7 7; 3,120 
Furniture and Floor Coverings | 

Stores 626, 681 281 163 176 63 (db) (b) 1,998 
Business Machines Stores 66 47 38 24 21 wyeof«e: ie 213 

Other Goods Stores— 

Newsagents and Booksellers. . 1,024 877 418 197; 271 77 2.872 
Chemists . ais 1,308 = 1,025, 406) 302 201 go 3.341 
Sports Goods Stores 199 140] 78 26) 18) 15 480 
Watchmakers and J ewellers . 667; 509} 217] 333 96 47 1,679 
Grain and Produce Merchants 389 267 116) 94 904 18 ae 40 979 
Cycle Stores 181 232 93, 67 47] 13 633 
Florists and Nurserymen 396: 371 67 68 65 38 1,007 
Other Types of Business 839' 1,218 323 254 210 Trq! 2,074 




















Total (excluding Motor 
Vehicle Dealers, ete.) .. 


Motor Vehicle Dealers, ete.— 


7,071 3,297; 131{ 165] 99,654 


36,911! 30,148) 13,389) 8,542 
































Tractor Dealers . 107 57] 46) 30 28 II 279 
New Motor Vehicle (including | 
Motor Cycle) Dealers 250 174 129 93) 86 27| (b) (b) 763 
Garages and Service Stations 2,600] 2,094) _1,268 82| 587| 243) 10 11] 7,634 
Motor Parts and Tyre Dealers 396 219) 137 98! 47) (b) (8) 979 
Used Motor Vehicle Dealers .. 259 172 82 89 sl 12] (b) (d) 676 
Total 40,523) 32.864] 15,051| 9,673' 7,95 1| 3,637, 146, — 180 109,985 
(a) All figures refer to establishments with total retail sales in 1952-53 of £500 or more. (b) Not 


available for publication. 


VALUE OF RETAIL SALES OF GOODS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MAIN TYPE 
OF BUSINESS : STATES, 1952-53.(a) 
(£'000.) 


Main Type of Business. N.S.W.l Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T.) Aust. 










































Food Stores— 
Grocers on .» 1143,876] 79,727; 60,269] 27,8771 31,795! 13,367] 1,487} 928! 359,316 
Butchers Sg os 50,557} 36,728 16,923} 10,469 7:994} 4,562 235 382) 127,85¢ 
Fruiterers 3 oe 20,548] 16,266} 4,814! 4,647) 3,191 1,115 50,716 
Bakers wb 18,316] 14,444! 5,874, 4,116] 2,860] 1,667) 1 or 47.478 
Confectioners ‘and Milk i 9 s 
Bars on -. | 16,247] 20,065} 3,930, 4,278] 1,874] 1,293 47,843 
Cafés ~ tes 3,982} 1,222) 1.775: 518 371 53 7,974 
Fishmongers and Poul- 
terers a 3,663! 2,537] 1,151 531 642 181 53) 7519 8.710 
Other Food Stores 2 5,630} 5,023) 556 1,292 598! 184! 13,344 
Hotels, Tobacconists, ete.— { { 
Hotels, Wine Saloons ae 69,922! 46,050, 22,772, 15,269} 14,573} 5,716, 603 584| 175,489 
Tobacconists .. - 5.825] 4.490, 7,906! 1,592] 1,089) 435) (0) (b) 15,421 
Tobacronists and Hair- 
dressers 3 te 3.827; 5,368) 3639) 1,213 614 179] (b) {b) 11,577 
Clothiers, Drapers, ‘ete.— t 
Clothiers 137,517} 103,876, 39,681) 34,807] 21,682] 12,482 165; 1,227] 352.437 
Drapers. Haberdashers, | 
ete. . | 21,933! 10,340] 9,466 2.572, 6,930) 576, 86 ; eee 
Footwear Stores. . | 10.079! 9.670} 3.116 2,657] 2,759! 1,235) 119 30,055 


Hardware, Electrical Goods, 
Furniture, ete., Stores— 
Domestic and Builders’ 
Hardware Stores oe 35,506} 24,924 41,227; 7,985} 5,552) 2,466) 200] 211; 88,077 
Electrical Goods, Radios 
and Musical Instru- | | | 








ments Stores ey 20,587, 16.273] 8,592. | 4,704! 1.8.39 7 156} §7.078 
Furniture and Floor. f 

Coverings Stores .. | 25,368] 19,625 7,887, 5,663} 3,523} 1,904) (d} (b) 64,228 
Business Machines Stores 4,626) 3,646 1,716) 999 669) 317 ae 31,973 





For footnotes see next page. 
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VALUE OF RETAIL SALES OF GOODS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO MAIN 
TYPE OF BUSINESS: STATES, 1952-53(a)}continued. 


(£’000.) 


j 7, 1 t 4 





Main Type of Business. N.S.W Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. | Tos. | NE. {ACT Aust. 


| 




















Other Goods Stores— 
Newsagents and Book- 


sellers 21,080] 14,421] 5,206} 2,236) 2,950} 1,300) 47,406 
Chemists a ++ | 48,150) IZ,OQI] 5,377; 3,159) 2,354) 1,115 42,239 
Sports Goods Stores .. 2,376) 1,833} 700) 258) 224! 315) 5,82¢ 
Watchmakers and 

Jewellers. fa 8,790] 5,130] 2,609] 1,569} 1,584 697 sol 606} 4 2050S 
Grain and Produce 

Merchants .. -» {| 17,208] 11,543{ 5,012| 2,656] 6,621 987] 44,046 
Cycle Stores .. oe 1,177, 946) 5431 360) 262 69 3357 
Florists and Nurseryme 1,941} 1,979) 4or 395) 333 260 5,312 
Other Types of Business 7,198' 8,960} 2,888] 1,704} 2,361 824) 24,079 



















Tota! (excluding Motor 


{c) (c) (c) (e) 
Vehicle Dealers, etc.) | 676,829 


(ec) (c} 
477,046] 224,760) 127,609] 55,137] 3.075} $,004]1,713,169 

















Motor Vehicle Dealers, etc.— 
Tractor Dealers oe 3.454 3,470 1,987 666) 14,184 
New Motor Vehicle (includ- i 
ing Motor Cycle) Dealers | 41,366 19,115 15,099. 4,554} (db) 133,463 
Garages and _— Service | | 
Stations ia .. | 75,811) 53,290} 32,547) 17,678] 13,987, 7,382 aig 201,405 
Motor Parts and Tyre 
Dealers ae ro 6,851} 5,675} 2,375 1,257] 522| (b) 18,738 
Used Motor Vehicle 
Dealers a -+ | 20,383] 10,918] 5,570] 4,684 590} (b) 47,745 























Total a «» | 824,694} 584,381 287.837] 189,025] 164,623] 68,851} 3,611| 5,682/2,128,704 


(a) All figures refer to establishments with total retail sales in 1952-53 of £500 or more, and are the 
total value of all commodities sold by the types of business shown. (6) Not available for publication. 
(c¢) These figures differ trom their counterparts in the table on page 1100 because they include retall sales of 
motor vehicles, etc., made by establishments whose main type of business is other than motor vehicles, and 
exclude retafl sales of ae other than motor vehicles, etc., made by establishments whose main type 
of business {gs motor vehicles. 





7. Takings for Certain Services : States, 1952-53.—The following table shows the 
amounts of “Other takings’ recorded for the services specified for each State in respect 
of the establishments covered by the Census of Retail Establishments, 1952-53. The 
Ggures relate to establishments with retail sales or “‘ Other takings ” of £500 or more. 


TAKINGS FOR CERTAIN SERVICES, STATES, 1952-53. 
(£'000.) 





—_—| 


Service. N.S.Wy Vic. | Qld. { S.A. W.A. | Tas. | N.T. |A.C.TJ Aast 





Repatr. Servicing and Maintenance 
Work Done(a)}— 


Motor . . ++ | 19,916] 15,394] 9,373) 5,290 4753 “1,905 


























Other és 5.565| 4,125! 2,406] 1,654] 1,507; 657) 
Tota) .. ad +» | 25,481) 19,510} 11,779] 6,944) 6,262] 2,562 
Meals In Catés, Restaurants, etc... | 14,739} 8.468} 4,507 1,910 
Meals and Accommodation in Hotels| 9.053] 6,696} 3,708| 1,949 





Hairdressing .. oe i 3,974} 3,024} 1,023 862 


(a) Includes value of materials used and cost of labour. 
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§ 20. The Snowy Mountains Scheme. 


The following article covering the history and development of the Snowy Mountains 
Scheme has been contributed by the Commissioner of the Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
electric Authority—Sir William Hudson, K.B.E., and deals with the various phases cf 
the Scheme under the following headings :— 

1. Introduction. 
2. The Snowy Mountains Scheme in relation to Australian Power and Waters 
Resources. 
. Historical. 
Joint Commonwealth-State action on the Diilization of the Snowy River. 
The Snowy Mountains Act. 
. Relationships between Commonwealth and States i in regard to the Scheme. 
The Essential Features of the Scheme. 
. The Catchments and Principal Rivers of the Snowy Mountains Area. 
Conservation of the Catchment. 
. The Hydrology of the Area. 
. The Geology of the Area. 
. Description of the Scheme— 
A. THe Snowy-Tumvut DEVELOPMENT— 
(i) Adaminaby Dam. 
(ii) The Eucumbene-Tumut Diversion. 
(iii) Tumut Pond Dam and T1 Pressure Tunnel, 
(iv) Tr Power Station. 
(v) T2 Power Station. 
(vi) Developments on the lower reaches of the Tumut River. 
(vii) The Tooma-Tumut Diversion. 
(viii) The Murrumbidgee-Eucumbene Diversion. 
B. Taz Snowy-Murray DEVELOPMENT— 
(i) Jindabyve Dam. 
(ii) The Snowy-Murray Tunnel (Jindabyne to Geehi). 
(iii) The Snowy-Murray Tunnel (Geehi to Swampy Plains). 
13. Operation of the Scheme and its relationship to the Thermal System— 
(i) The Load Factor of the Hydro Stations. 
(ii) Regulation of energy output by storage reservoirs. 
(iii) Transmission of energy from the Scheme. 
14. Lrrigation Features of the Scheme. 
15. Defence Aspects of the Scheme. 
16. Progress already achieved on the Scheme. 
17. The Programme for the Immediate Future. 
18 Summary. 
Explanatory Plans and Diagrams. 
Table of Principal Features. 

1. Introduction. —In south-eastern New South Wales and the adjacent areas o! 
Victoria, the Great Dividing Range rises to its highest elevation to form the central 
section of the Australian Alps. Snow-clad for five or six months each year, this area 
ia the source of the westward flowing Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers which cross dry 
but otherwise fertile plains stretching for hundreds of miles to the coast of South Australia. 
Irrigation farming on these plains is already a well-established and prosperous industry, 
with food and other primary production greater than in any other region in Australia, 
but further substantial expansion of production depends on augmenting the flow of the 
Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers. The Snowy River, which receives the greatest share 
of the run-off from the winter snow-fields, flows in the opposite direction from the Murray 
and the Murrumbidgee to the near-by south-east coast, traversing an area of reliable and 
adequate rainfall where water is not required for irrigation. 

The Snowy Mountains Scheme, begun in August, 1949, provides for the diversion of 
the Snowy waters through two trans-mountain tunnels to the western river systems 
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These diversions will give large quantities of additional water so urgently needed for 
irrgiation. In addition, large quantities of electric power will be generated by 
utilizing the fall of the waters as they pass through the diversion tunnels and 
shafts. The additional regulated flow of irrigation water supplied by the Scheme 
will be nearly twice the amount diverted for irrigation from the Murrumbidgee 
and Murray Rivers in New South Wales during the year 1953-54. The capacity 
of the proposed power stations will be about 3,000,000 kW which is more 
than the total generating capacity installed in the whole of Australia to-day, or about 
one-third of the total generating capacity which will be installed in New South Wales and 
Victoria by the time the Scheme is completed. The location of the Scheme and its 
relationship to the Murray and Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas are shown on pages 1107-8. 


2. The Snowy Mountains Scheme in relation to Australian Power and Water 
Resources.—The generally dry nature of the Australian continent limits the water 
resources of the mainland for hydro-electric power and irrigation. There are possible 
sites for development on some of the coastal streams on the north-eastern perimeter 
of the continent and in the far north but the principal power potential lies in the central 
section of the Australian Alps now being developed by the Snowy Mountains Scheme. 
It is estimated that the total quantity of hydro-electric energy which can be developed 
economically on the mainland is in the vicinity of 8,500 million kWh per annum, of 
which nearly 6,000 million kWh will come from the Snowy Scheme. 


The relatively limited extent of Australia’s hydro-electric resources is of significance 
in determining the way in which these resources should be developed. Thermal stations 
are generally better suited to base load than peak load operation. Conversely, there ix 
considerable advantage in using hydro-electric stations to take peak load, particularly 
in a predominantly thermal system. The stations of the Snowy Mountains Scheme are 
being planned on this basis. They will play a very important part in meeting the peak 
load of the growing New South Wales and Victorian power systems. 


The principal sources of irrigation water in the States of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia are the Murray and Murrumbidgee River systems. The total present 
diversion from the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers and their tributary streams in 
New South Wales and Victoria is approximately 2,500,000 acre feet per annum, measured 
at the main diversion points. To this total the Snowy Scheme, with re-regulation at 
Hume Reservoir and at the future Blowering Reservoir, will add by diversion and 
regulation some 1,800,000 acre feet per annum. The contribution of the Scheme to the 
development of this prosperous irrigation area is therefore very significant, particularly 
as much of the additional water will be available within the next ten years. 


3. Historical.—Proposals for development of the Snowy River date back to 1884. 
In that year, following heavy stock losses through drought in New South Wales a proposal 
was put forward for a limited diversion of Snowy water into the Upper Murrumbidgee. 
No action was taken to implement the proposal and the matter was left in abeyance until 
1915 when the New South Wales Department of Public Works examined another proposal 
for using the Snowy River, on this occasion for the development of hydro-electric power. 
From the Public Works Department’s investigations it was concluded that a dam at 
Jindabyne and an aqueduct leading to a power station on Biddi Point further downstream 
could provide a power capacity of 150,000 kW. Again, nothing was done and in the 
1920's other schemes were put forward, one being for supplying water to Sydney. 


In 1937, the Department of Public Works, assisted by oversea consultants, reviewed 
the possible power development which had been examined in 1915. On this occasion a 
more extensive scheme with an installed capacity of 250,000 kW was suggested. But, 
like the 1915 proposal, there was no provision for diversion of the Snowy water to the 
Murray or Murrumbidgee Rivers for irrigation. 


All these early proposals were local developments. Most of them were for a single 
purpose only, either for power production or for the diversion of water. 
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In 1944 a dual-purpose development was proposed to the New South Wales Govern- 
ment, involving the diversion of the Snowy River from a reservoir near Jindabyne through 
@ 224 mile tunnel north-eastwards to the Upper Murrumbidgee River near Cooma. A 
power station of 21,000 kW capacity was planned at the downstream end of the tunnel, 
discharging into a storage reservoir on the Murrumbidgee formed by a dam at Billilingra. 
A capacity of 1,100,000 acre feet was proposed for this storage and a second power station 
of 25,000 kW was to be located immediately downstream of the Billilingra Dam. 


4. Joint Commonwealth-State action on the Utilization of the Snowy River.—In 
the immediate post-war years there was urgent need for both increased electric power 
and increased food production. The development of the Snowy River became a matter 
ef national importance and in 1946 the Commonwealth Government and the Governments 
of New South Wales and Victoria jointly initiated a further technical study of the Snowy 
River. This study indicated that the diversion from the Upper Snowy to the River 
Murray was both practicable and attractive from the viewpoint of power production. On 
the other hand, diversion of the Snowy to the Murrumbidgee River also possessed con- 
siderable advantages from the irrigation viewpoint. 


At a Premier’s Conference in August, 1947, reports on power and irrigation proporals 
were considered and furtber investigations recommended. A Technical Committee, with 
representatives from the Commonwealth, New South Wales and Victoria, was set up under 
the chairmanship of Dr. L. F. Loder, Director-General of the Commonwealth Department 
of Works and Housing. The Committee’s main function was to obtain information 
necessary to make a decision on which of the alternative schemes, namely diversion to 
the Murray or diversion to the Murrumbidgee, should be adopted. 


In its first report of November, 1948, the Committee established that the potential 
value of the waters of the Snowy Mountains was much greater than previously assumed. 
It recommended that neither of the alternative schemes mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph should be adopted, but that another proposal providing for the diversion of a 
substantial quantity of water from the Snowy, the Murray and the Murrumbidgee catch- 
ments to the Tumut River should be commenced as soon as possible. The Committee 
also recommended that further investigations be carried out before a decision was made 
on the use of the remainder of the Snowy flow. These recommendations were approved 
by Ministers representing the Commonwealth and the States of New South Wales and 
Victoria in February, 1949. 


A few months later, in June, 1949, the Technical Committee presented a second report 
recommending that the balance of the Snowy River waters should be diverted to the 
Murray. This report covered the full range of the Committee’s investigations, which 
extended far beyond the specific comparison of the original proposals and included an 
examination of the water resources of the whole Snowy Mountains area. The examination 
brought out the great significance of the Scheme and lifted it to the level of one of major 
national importance for both irrigation and power development. It established that, in 
addition to the diversion of water from the Snowy and Tooma Rivers, storages should be 
constructed to regulate the Tumut and Murrumbidgee Rivers so that an increased pro- 
portion of their flows would become available for irrigation in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area. 


Ministers of the Commonwealth, New South Wales and Victorian Governments met 
in Canberra in July, 1949 and approved the Committee's recommendations. 


5. The Snowy Mountains Act.—Since increased power production and irrigation 
were regarded as matters directly connected with national defence, it was decided that 
the construction of the Scheme should be carried out with Commonwealth resources. 
The urgent need to make a start on the Scheme caused the Commonwealth Government 
to pass the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act in July, 1949. This Act estab- 
lished the Snowy Mountains Authority and cleared the way for work to begin. 
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The functions and powers of the Authority as defmed in the Act are :— 


(2) to generate electricity by means of hydro-electric works in the Snowy 
Mountains Area. 
(b) to supply electricity generated to the Commonwealth :— 
(i) for defence purposes 
(ii) for consumption in the Australian Capital Territory. 


The Authority is also empowered to sell to a State, or to a State Authority, electricity 
not immediately required for defence purposes or for consumption in the Australian Capital 
Territory. 

To enable it to perform its functions, the Authority is given power to construct, 
maintain, operate, protect, manage and control works :— 


(a) for the collection, diversion and storage of water in the Snowy Mountains 
area ; 

(d) for the generation of electricity in that area ; 

(c) for the transmission of electricity generated by the Authority ; 

(d) incidental or related to the construction, maintenance, operation, protection, 
management or control of any works otherwise specified in the Act. 


The Authority is constituted by a Commissioner appointed by the Governor-General. 
He is assisted by two Associate Commissioners, each of whom is also appointed by the 
Governor-General. 


6. Relationships between Commonwealth and States in regard to the Scherne.—The 
constitutional rights of the Commonwealth to engage in the construction of the Snowy 
Mountains Scheme stem largely from the defence powers of the Commonwealth and from 
the Seat of Government Acceptance Act. This Act gives the Commonwealth the right 
to use electrical energy generated from the waters of the Snowy River and to construct 

_works for that purpose. The defence powers of the Commonwealth are wide in their 
application and empower the Commonwealth Government to carry out at any time works 
necessary to national defence. 


The Snowy Mountains Act will be supported by @ detailed agreement between the 
States of New South Wales and Victoria and the Commonwealth in regard to the con- 
struction and operation of the Scheme, the distribution of power and water and other 
such matters. Negotiations on this agreement have reached their final stage. 


The interests of the States are at present expressed through meetings of the Interim 
Snowy Mountains Advisory Council, on which Electricity Commissions and Irrigation 
Authorities of tbe two States are represented, together with the Commonwealth and the 
Authority. The Commonwealth-States agreement will provide for the continued opera- 
tion of such a Council which will have power to direct the operation of completed portions 
of the Scheme. 


The cost of constructing the Scheme is being met initially by Commonwealth funds, 
repayment being effected through the sale of electric power to the State Electricity 
Commissions. This reflects a most unusual financial arrangement determined at the 
Premier’s Conference in 1949, namely that the cost of supplying irrigation water will be 
met by increasing the charges for the supply of power. 


7. The Essential Features of the Scheme.—The essential features of the Scheme are 
the diversion of the Snowy River to the Murray and Murrumbidgee valleys for irrigation 
and the use of its waters, together with the regulated flow of the Tooma, Tumut and Upper 
Murrumbidgee Rivers, for power production. 


The main stream of the Snowy River will be collected in the proposed Jindabyne 
Reservoir and diverted through the mountains to Swampy Plains River, a tributary 
of the Upper Murray River. The Snowy’s tributary, the Eucumbene, will be diverted 
ftom Adaminaby Reservoir to the Upper ‘Tumut River, a tributary of the Murrumbidgee. 
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TUMUT 
CATCHMENT 


528,000 AC.FT./P.A. MURRUMBIDGEE 


492, 000AC.FTIPA. 


GAIN FROM DIRECT DIVERSION 
859,500 AC. FT./P.A. 


N.S.W. GAIN FROM REGULATION 
670, 000AC.FT./P.A. 

TOTAL GAIN 
1,829,000 AC, FT./P.A, 









ADAMINABY 
RESERVOIR 






JINDABYNE 
RESERVOIR 


280,000 AC. FT./P.A. 


GAIN FROM DIRECT DIVERSION 
10,800 Ac, FT./P.A. 
VICTORIA ¢ GAIN FROM REGULATION 
178,000 Ac. FT./P.A. 
TOTAL GAIN 
i 288, SOOAC.FT./P.A. 
MURRAY 442,000 AC FT./P.A. * 


CATCHMENT 356, 000AC.FT/PA, 







NOTES: (1) DIVERSION QUANTITIES 442,000 AC. FT/P.A. 
GAIN FROM REGULATION 356,000 AC.FT/PA. 
(2) NET GAIN TO MURRAY FROM DIVERSION (442,000AC. FT /P A.) ISTO BE DIVIDED 
BETWEEN N.S W AND VICTORIA RESPECTIVELY INTHE PROPORTION 3:1. 


GAIN TO MURRAY FROM REGULATION (356,000 AC FT./P.A.) IS TO BE DIVIDED 
BETWEEN N SW ANDVICTORIA RESPECTIVELY IN THE PROPORTION 1:1, 
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To give increased power production and achieve the desired division of irrigation 
waters between the Murray and Murrumbidgee Valleys, the Upper Tooma River, a 
tributary of the Murray, will be diverted to the Tumut River and thence to the Murrum- 
bidgee. A further increase in power production will be obtained by diverting the Upper 
Murrumbidgee River to Adaminaby Reservoir on the Eucumbene River, thence to the 
Upper Tumut River. The general arrangement of the works is shown in plans and 
sections on pages 1103, 1109 and ITIo, 


Storage and regulation of the waters of the Snowy, Tumut, Upper Tooma and Upper 
Murrumbidgee Rivers in three large reservoirs (Jindabyne, Adaminaby and Tantangara) 
is an important feature of the proposals. These reservoirs will assure an almost uniform 
total output of electrical energy from the Scheme, and will also have a considerable 
influence on the continuity of supply of irrigation water during drought conditions. 


On the Snowy-Murray section of the Scheme the principal power stations will be 
M6 and M7 on the western end of the Snowy-Murray diversion tunnel. An additional 
four-stage development is planned, extending down the length of the Upper Snowy River 
and into the Snowy-Murray tunnel. The Guthega Project, completed early in 1955, is 
one of these developments on the Upper Snowy. On the western side of the Alps a further 
supplementary development is proposed leading from the upper catchment of the Geehi 
River down to the level of the main diversion tunnel. 


The principal power stations of the Snowy-Tumut section of the Scheme will be the 
Upper Tumut Stations, T.1 and T.2. These will later be supplemented by the Lower 
Tumut Stations T.5, T.6 and T.7. 


The separate features of the Scheme are described in further detail in later sections. 


8. The Catchments and Principal Rivers of the Snowy Mountains Area.—-The works 
of the Snowy Mountains Scheme lie in a mountainous aree intersected by a series of 
ranges which form the boundaries between the headwaters of three main river systems, 
the Upper Murray, the Upper Murrumbidgee, and the Snowy. ‘The ranges rise to an 
altitude of 7,313 feet at Mount Kosciusko, the higher portion of the area forming a central 
belt 15 to 20 miles wide, trending in a north-north-easterly direction. The western side 
of the area is bounded by steeply sloping fault escarpments; on the eastern side the 
descent is much more gradual. 


On the Snowy-Mvrray section of the Scheme water-power will be developed from an 
elevation of over 5,700 feet on the upper reaches of the Snowy down to an elevation of 
1,000 feet at Swampy Plains River, a tributary stream of the Murray. The Snowy- 
Tumvt developmert will extend from an elevation of 3,800 feet on the Upper Tumut 
down to an elevation of less than 1,000 feet on the lower reaches of that river. 


Much of the catchment on the northern and eastern sections of the Scheme consists 
of sub-alpine basins at an elevation of between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. These are partly 
under a cover of snow grass and native shrubs and partly in woodland. The flood plains 
and valley bottoms contain extensive swamp areas which contribute to the natural 
regulation of the snow-melt. The rivers in this area often flow for considerable distances 
over elevated tablelands before becoming entrenched in steep walled valleys up to 2,500 
feet in depth. 


A total area of 550 square miles of the catchment lies at an elevation above 4,750 
feet, and an area of 750 square miles is snow covered during the winter. 


9. Conservation of the Catchment.—The preservation of the catchment of the 
Snowy Mountains Area is essential not only to the operation of the Scheme but also to 
the continved supply of irrigation water in the Murray and Murrumbidgee valleys. 


Prior to the commencement of work on the Scheme, a number of State and Common- 
wealth agencies were already devoting a considerable amount of study to this vital 
catchment area. Although disturbance of the general surface by the Authority’s con- 
struction operations affects only a very small proportion of the catchment, the Authority 
nevertheless recognizes its interest in the conservation of soil throughout the area aa a 
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whole. Accordingly, although the soil conservation activities of the Authority are 
directed particularly towards the prevention of damage from its construction operations, 
a good deal of attention is given to the area as a whole. 


Work in this field is closely co-ordinated with that of existing agencies with res- 
ponsibilities in the area, including the Soil Conservation Service of New South Wales, 
the Lands Department of New South Wales, the Kosciusko State Park Trust, and the 
Division of Plant Industry of the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research 
Organization. 


10. The Hydrology of the Area——Compared with Australian conditions generally, 
the most unusual feature of the precipitation in the area is the occurrence of a considerable 
depth of snow over much of the catchment during winter months. Summer and winter 
precipitation is profoundly affected ky the relative altitude of the Alps and the lower 
areas to the west and south-east. This results in comparatively heavy snow or rainfall 
from moisture-laden air moving across the ranges from either of these directions. The 
heavy winter precipitation occurring at high altitudes on the western side of the Great 
Dividing Range is due to moist air from the Indian Ocean being lifted sharply in crossing 
the main divide. Precipitetion on the eastern side of the range originates mainly from 
the Tasman and Coral Seas and is much more evenly distributed than the precipitation 
from the west. As the Snowy Mountains area benefits from both of these sources of 
moisture, it is less affected by the failure of either than are the adjacent areas of lower 
altitude. 


The nature of the run-off experienced in the Snowy Mountains Area is strongly 
influenced by the retention of precipitation both within the snow cover which normally 
remains until late November and as ground water stored in the peaty areas of the higher 
tablelands. On the other hand, the reverse effect is apparent in certain other sections 
of the area where the very steep valley slopes lead to extremely rapid run-off and marked 
local seasonal variations in flows. 


The hydrographic data on which much of the earlier study of the Scheme was based 
was obtained from the following river flow gauges :— 











Period of Records. 
River. Flow Gange Location. | = 
| From. To. 
Crackenback .. | The Cree} .. | June, 1944 .. | To date 
Eucumbene Eastbourne .. | June, 1944 .. | To date 
Indi (Upper Murray) Bringenbrong .. | September, 1905 .. | December, 1920 
Mowamba Upper Bridge .. | February, 1908 .. | November, 1909 
Murray... .. | Bringenbrong .. | September, 1905 .. | December, 1920 
Murrumbidgee .. | Yaouk .. February. 1939 =... | December, 1945 
Murrumbidgee .. | Mittagang Grossing April, 1926 .. | To date 
Snowy en .. | Jindabyne . May, 1902 .. | To date 
Swampy Plains .. | Khancoban .. | December, 1926 .. | To date 
Swampy Plains .. | Bringenbrong .. | September, 1905 .. | December, 1913 
Tooma .. .. | Possum Point .. | January, 1927 .. | December, 1945 
Tooma ... .. | Warbrook .. | August, 1909 .. | December, 1920 
Murray... .. | Jingellic .. | 1891 ae .. | To date 








To obtain more detailed hydrographic information, the Authority has carried out an 
intensive programme of installation of gauges, a total of 75 having been established since 
the Scheme began. Records are also obtained from a further 40 gauging stations for 
purposes of correlation with the shorter-term readings from the gauging stations estab- 
lished by the Authority in the Snowy Mountains Area. Average flows to the power 
stations of the Scheme are set out in the appended Table of Principal Features of the 
Scheme (see page 1130). 
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11. The Geology of the Area.—The Snowy Mountains Area includes the highest 
and most deeply dissected parts of the Australian South-Eastern Highlands. The Area 
has been formed from an earlier extensive peneplain by faulting, flexuring and up-doming 
of the earth’s crust, in a later series of movements. The final period of disturbance 
causing the greatest uplift occurred during the Kosciusko epoch, at the end of the Tertiary 
period about 1,000,0co years ago, when the mountains were raised to their present 
elevations. 


Parts of the origina] land-form are still evident as plateau remnants, lying at different 
elevations and often abruptly separated by distinct scarps. A very marked fault-scarp 
descends from an elevation of over 7,300 feet in the Mount Kosciusko area to an elevation 
of about 1,000 feet immediately to the west. To the east the descent from the high 
plateau to the lower tablelands occurs more gradually, in part along the broad warped 
zone, and in part along a series of step-like fault escarpments. The valleys of the 
Crackenback River and the Upper Snowy River on the eastern side of the Main Range, 
and of the Geehi River and Bogong Creek on the western side, have generally straight, 
almost parallel, courses following along major fault zones. 


The greater part of the area is composed of granitic rocks, consisting of several 
distinct. masses of intrusive granite, and also granitic gneisses. The remainder is mainly 
highly folded sedimentary and metamorphosed sedimentary rocks. 


A belt 4,000 feet wide and 6 miles long of highly cavernous limestone occurs in the 
vicinity of the Upper Yarrangobilly Valley. Limestone also occurs in the Pocket Creek 
area of the Tantangara Reservoir basin on the Upper Murrumbidgee River. 


Scattered areas of almost horizontal flows of basalt lava of early Tertiary age, up 
to 120 feet in thickness, occur in the vicinity of Cabramurra, capping some of the highest 
ground. The basalt often overlies and protects beds of unconsolidated sand, clay, lignite 
and gravel, up to 300 feet in thickness. These sediments are the remnants of former 
extensive river valley bottom and lake deposits, over which the basalt lavas flowed. 


Deposits of alluvium along the present-day streams are quite limited in extent. 
Within the main mountain block, where the streams are chiefly in narrow steep-sided 
valleys, alluvium is either absent or consists of poorly sorted boulder gravels. Fairly 
extensive flats containing gravel deposits occur along the more open valleys at lower 
levels. 


The only region on the mainland of Australia in which evidence remains of glaciation 
is in tbe highest part of the Kosciusko tableland, where the Upper Spencers Creek and 
its tributaries occupy broad flat-bottomed valleys shaped by valley glaciers of the second 
stage of Pleistocene glaciation. The proposed Kosciusko Dam on Spencers Creek will 
be situated partly on a residual glacial moraine. 


Much of the undulating plateau country, the broad mature valleys, and even most 
of the higher slopes of the steep-walled valleys below the plateau surface, are covered 
with a mantle of residual soil often of great thickness, formed by in situ weathering of 
the bed-rock. Only along the beds of actively degrading streams, and the lower 
100 feet or so of the major valleys, is it common to find fresh rock exposed on the surface. 
This considerable depth of weathering has a marked effect on the nature and location of 
most of the engineering structures of the Scheme. 


The Authority’s team of geologists is carrying out detailed mapping, trenching, 
diamond drilling and seismic refraction studies. Much attention is being paid to the 
correlation of the geological evidence obtained by such means with actual conditions 
encountered during the construction of tunnels and underground works. 


12. Description of the Scheme.—The Snowy Mountains Scheme is a complex one, 
both in regard to the types of engineering structures involved and the nature of the 
river diversions. Particular features of the Scheme are the large amount of tunnelling 
required, the underground location of many of the power stations and the use of very 
high voltage transmission lines to convey the energy produced to the load centres in 
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New South Wales and Victoria. This 330,000 volt transmission system will be the first 
of its kind in the southern hemisphere and it will form an important link between the 
power distribution systems of the two States. 


An essential feature of the Scheme is the provision of a number of large regulating 
storages. While, as already pointed out, the annual snow-cover affords some retention 
and regulation of run-off, the flow in the rivers in the Snowy Mountains Area is never- 
theless quite seasonal and it also varies considerably from year to year. For purposes 
of both power production and irrigation it is necessary to provide a considerable degree 
of regulation of run-off. The most notable storage basin available at a suitable elevation 
is on the Eucumbene River near the town of Adaminaby. A second large reservoir 
is also proposed on the Snowy River near Jindabyne, and a third major storage is 
planned on the Upper Murrumbidgee at the Tantangara dam site. Of these three 
storages, Adaminaby Reservoir is considerably the largest. The use of this reservoir 
to regulate the inflows from the Eucumbene, Tumut, Upper Murrumbidgee and Tooma 
Rivers and its use virtually to regulate the energy output from the whole Snowy develop- 
ment are central features of the proposals. 


As previously noted, the Scheme involves two main diversions, the diversion of the 
main stream of the Snowy River at Jindabyne to the Upper Murray River and the 
diversion of the Snowy’s tributary, the Eucumbene, to the Upper Tumut River. These 
two diversions divide the Scheme geographically into two sections, the Snowy-Tumut 
Development and the Snowy-Murray Development. 


A. Tas Snowy-Tumut DreveLopmeEnt (see plans on pages 1108-9). 


These works comprise the diversion and regulation of the Eucumbene, Upper Tooma, 
Upper Murrumbidgee and Upper Tumut Rivers and their combined development through 
a series of power stations down the length of the Tumut Valley. All four rivers have their 
origin in the northern section of the catchment of the Snowy Mountains Area. 


To the west of the group the Tooma River, on the western side of the Dividing Range, 
has its origin on the slopes of the Strumbo Range, roughly 20 miles north of Mount 
Kosciusko. It flows generally northward for a distance of some 26 river miles before 
turning westwards towards its confluence with the Murray, 20 miles further downstream. 


‘The catchment of the Upper Tumut River lies parallel to, and to the east of, the Upper 
Tooma catchment, being separated from it by the Toolong Range. It is drained by the 
Tumut River and its tributaries, the Doubtful and Happy Jacks Rivers, which combine 
to flow northwards, descending through a steeply sloping valley for a distance of some 20 
miles before entering the more gently graded lower reaches. The Tumut River joins 
the Murrumbidgee River further downstream near the town of Gundagai. 


The catchment of the Eucumbene River lies to the north-east of the catchment of 
the Upper Tumut, the boundary between the two being the Great Dividing Range. 
‘The river flows generally southwards from this area for a distance of approximately 60 
miles to join the Snowy about one mile upstream from the town of Jindabyne. 


Further to the north-east and across a continuation of the Dividing Range is the 
source of the Upper Murrumbidgee. From this area the river flows south-eastwards 
for some 75 miles to a point near Cooma, before turning northwards towards Burrinjuck 
Reservoir 120 miles further downstream. 


(i) Adaminaby Dam. The site chosen for Adaminaby Dam, which will form the princi- 
pal storage reservoir of the Scheme, is at Eaglehawk, 8 miles to the south of Adaminaby 
township and 20 miles upstream from the junction of the Eucumbene River 
with the Snowy. At this point the Eucumbene flows through a steep-sided 
valley ideally suited to the construction of a high earth and rock fill dam. The 
storage area itself is the broad basin of Buckanderra Creek which drains 
into the Eucumbene River near the present site of Adaminaby township. On 
completion of the dam, which is now under construction, a net storage 
capacity of 3,500,000 acre feet, which is eight times the volume of Sydney 
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Harbour, will be available for regulation of the Eucumbene and the diverted Tooma, 
Tumut and Murrumbidgee waters. The dam will be 390 feet in height and one of the 
highest of this type yet to be built. Its construction will involve the placing of 9,500,000 
cubic yards of earth and rock fill. 


Although under most circumstances the capacity of Adaminaby Reservoir is sufficient 
to hold the flood waters from the Eucumbene catchment, provision is being made in the 
case of floods of exceptional volume for water to be discharged through a low saddle 
on the north-eastern perimeter of the reservoir basin, into the adjacent Murrumbidgee 
catchment. 


The reservoir will be operated initially with maximum storage level at Elevation 
3810 teet, providing a net capacity of 3,000,000 acre feet during the early stages of the 
Scheme. At a later stage this level can be raised to Elevation 3822 feet, giving a net 
storage capacity of 3,500,000 acre feet. Some protective works on the emergency 
spillway will be constructed at that stage. 


(ii) The Eucumbene-Tumut Divereion. The Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel, which will 
be approximately 14 miles in length and 21 feet in diameter, will convey Eucumbene, 
Tumut, Tooma and Upper Murrumbidgee waters, stored in Adaminaby Reservoir, 
north-westward through the Great Dividing Range to Tumut Pond. From this point 
they will flow down the Tumut gorge, passing through Stations Tr and Tz, and later 
through Stations T5, T6 and T7. The tunne! will also divert surplus waters from the 
Tumut and the diverted Tooma Rivers in the reverse directionto Adaminaby Reservoir 
for storage when they are not required for immediate use. 


After passing through the Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel, water drawn from Adaminaby 
Reservoir will discharge into a balancing reservoir at Tumut Pond which in turn will 
supply the heavy draw-off required for operating Stations T1 and Tz during peak load 
periods. The pondage will be replenished by inflow from the Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel 
during off-peak hours. 


It has not been found practicable to carry Tumut Pond Dam up to a sufficient 
height to cause, under all circumstances, a reversal of flow back to Adaminaby Reservoir 
for storage. Provision has therefore been made for closing the north-western end of the 
Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel by means of a valve to divert the Tooma and Tumut waters 
directly into the tunnel from higher levels. When this is necessary, water from the 
Tumut river will enter the tunnel by a 300 feet shaft constructed at the confluence of the 
Upper Tumut and Happy Jacks Rivers. This shaft is also a point of access for the con- 
struction of the Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel. 


Approximately 40 per cent. of the length of the tunnel will be driven through granite, 
and 40 per cent. through metamorphosed sedimentary rocks. The remaining 20 per 
cent. will pass through varied cherts, andesites, slates, etc. 


(iii) Tumut Pond Dam and T1 Pressure Tunnel. Tumut Pond Dam at the north- 
western end of the Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel will be a concrete arch structure 290 feet 
in height and 650 fect in crest length, providing a gross storage of 43,000 acre feet. Full 
supply level will be at Elevation 3800 feet. The dam site is ina V-shaped gorge with 
relatively sound granite outcropping on both abutments. The spillway, located on the 
right abutment of the dam, will be controlled by two radial gates with a total discharge 
capacity of 68,000 cusecs. River outlets of 7,000 cusecs capacity will also be provided in 
the dam. 


Immediately downstream from Tumut Pond Dam the river enters a steep-sided 
rocky valley looping westwards and then eastwards, and descending a vertical distance 
of 954 feet in a total of 7.6 river miles to the site of the outlet of the tailrace tunnel from 
Power Station T1. Water from Tumut Pond storage will flow through a pressure tunnel 
8,000 feet long by 21 feet in diameter, to a surge chamber immediately above T1 Power 
Station. 
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(iv) 71 Power Station. Station T1 will be located in an underground chamber 
excavated in granite 1,200 feet below ground level, immediately downstream of the 
underground surge chamber at the end of the Tr pressure tunnel. The extremely rugged 
nature of the Tumut Valley in this area and the relative instability of the weathered 
material on the valley slopes above, made it impossible to locate the power station on the 
surface. 


Twin vertical pressure shafts 12 feet in diameter will lead down from the surge 
chamber for a vertical distance of 800 feet to the turbo-generators in the power station 
gallery. From the turbines the water will enter a 4,000 feet tailrace tunnel leading back 
into the Tumut River further downstream. This underground station is typical of a 
number of similar stations proposed for the Scheme. It closely follows present day 
European and Scandinavian practice for underground power stations in country of this 
nature. 


The power station machine hall will be a chamber 305 feet long by 59 feet wide with 
a maximum height of 105 feet. Access will be through a 1,340 feet long vehicular tunnel 
on a I in 8 grade, or alternatively by a 1,200 feet personnel access lift. 


The four turbo-generators to be installed in T1 Power Station will have a total 
capacity of 320,000 kW, and will operate under an average net head of 1,050 feet. The 
flow through the station when operating on full load under average head will be nearly 
4,200 cusecs, 


Power will be delivered from the generators at 12,500 volts to a bank of underground 
transformers which will raise the voltage to 330,000 volts. From the transformers, 
power will be led through high tension cables to the surface and across a bridge to the 
left bank of the Tumut River. High voltage overhead lines will take the power from this 
point to a central switching station high on the right bank of the Tumut River, then on to 
load centres in New South Wales and Victoria. 


(v) 72 Power Station. Station T2 will utilize the water discharged from Station Ts, 
developing a gross head of 935 feet between the outlet from that Station and the upper 
end of the future Lob’s Hole Reservoir. 


The outflow from Station Tx will be impounded by a dam 140 feet in height, located 
1.4 miles downstream from the outlet from Tr tailrace tunnel. The net available 
storage capacity of the pondage will be 1,350 acre feet. From this pondage a tunnel 
will lead for a distance of 15,700 feet to a point on the right bank of the Tumut River near 
its junction with Eight Mile Creck, where Station T2 surge chamber will be constructed. 
The water will be led from the surge chamber through two sloping pressure shafts to an 
underground power station located 650 feet beneath the surface. The Station will com- 
prise four turbo-generators, cach of 70,000 kW capacity, giving a total capacity of 280,000 
kW. After passing through the turbines the water will be discharged into a tailrace 
tunnel 19,000 feet in length leading back into the Tumut River at the head of the future 
Lob’s Hole Reservoir. 


Both the headrace and the tailrace tunnels will be concrete lined and 21 feet in internal 
diameter. The headrace tunnel will be entirely in granite. The tailrace tunnel will also 
be mainly in granite, but near its lower end it will cross through a regional contact between 
granites and sediments. 


The power station chamber will be excavated in granite. Its machine hall will be 
approximately 300 feet long, 55 feet wide and 100 feet maximum height. Access will 
be gained by a sloping vehicular tunnel, and by a lift shaft. As in the case of Station Tr. 
the high voltage transformers will be placed underground, power being brought from them 
to the surface by high tension cables. 


{vi) Development on the lewer reaches of the Tumut River. Downstream from Station 
T2 the further development of the Tumut River will take the form of a series of three 
reservoirs, with a power station immediately downstream of the dam in each case. 
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The first of these developments will be the T5 Project, which includes Lob’s Hole 
Reservoir. This reservoir will be formed by an earth and rock fill dam some 240 feet in 
height and will extend down the Tumut Valley from the outlet from Station Tz for a 
length of 9.6 river miles. The total storage capacity of the reservoir will be 104,000 
acre feet. Station T5 will be located immediately downstream of the dam and will have 
an installed capacity of 180,000 kilowatts operating on an average net head of 220 fect. 


Downstream from Station T5 the next reservoir will extend for 12.7 river miles 
along the Tumut Valley to Cumberland Dam. The dam will be an earth and rock fill 
structure some 300 feet in height, located about 6.4 river miles upstream from Talbingo. 
Power Station T6 at the foot of Cumberland Dam will have an installed capacity of 
230,000 kW. Under the present proposals, the station will be located underground 
with a 21,000 feet tailrace tunnel leading downstream to the head of the Blowering 
Reservoir, the third storage of the group. 


Blowering Reservoir will function primarily to store water passed through the 
Upper Tumut projects during the winter, and to hold it for release to the Murrumbidgee 
River during the summer irrigation season. It will be an earth and rock fill embankment 
approximately 250 feet in height. The total storage capacity of Blowering Reservoir will 
be in the vicinity of 860,000 acre feet. Full supply level will be at Elevation 1,200 feet. 
Station T7 at the foot of Blowering Dam will utilize these releases for power production. 
It will have a capacity of 60,000 kW on an average net head of 200 feet. 


(vii) The Tooma-T'umut Diversion. The function of the Tooma-Tumuy Diversion 
will be to provide additional water to the series of power stations on the Tumut River 
and to divide the additional irrigation water to be supplied by the Scheme between the 
Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers in the required proportions. 


Diversion of the Upper Tooma River will be from a reservoir at a point near its 
confluence with Toolong Creck. The proposed Tooma Dam will be an earth and rock 
fill structure with full supply level at Elevation 4,000 feet. The height of the embankment 
will be approximately 220 feet and the net storage capacity of the reservoir 22,000 acre 
feet, [rom this reservoir a tunnel will lead north-castwards for a distance of about 9 
miles to the Tumut River at Tumut Pond. The tunnel will be in granite for mest of 
its length and will be excavated to a section equivalent of 14 feet diameter. At inter- 
mediate points along the length of the tunnel tributary streams of the Tooma will be 
diverted through shafts into the tunnel to supplement the main diversion. The quantity 
of water diverted from the Tooma catchment will average approximately 285,000 acre 
fect per annum. 


Provision will be made for the diversion of Tooma water cither into Tumut Pond 
or alternatively directly into the Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel on the Eucumbene side of 
the main control gate at the Tumut Pond end of that tunnel. The latter procedure will 
enable the whole head available between Tooma Reservoir and Adaminaby Reservoir 
to be utilized, thus ensuring the diversion of the maximum quantity of Tooma water to 
storage in Adaminaby Reservoir. 


(viii) The Murrumbidgee-Eucumbene Diversion. Under the original plans, prepared 
by the Commonwealth-States Technical Committee, it was proposed to divert the Upper 
Murrumbidgee River westwards into the Yarrangobilly Valley, and then to the Tumut 
River at Lob’s Hole. Two power stations were to be built, developing the full available 
head between the Upper Murrumbidgee and the Tumut River. It is now proposed to 
amend that lay-out by diverting the Upper Murrumbidgee southwards into Adaminaby 
Reservoir on the Eucumbene River. Under the latter arrangement, Murrumbidgee 
water will pass through Adaminaby Reservoir and augment the flow through power 
stations T1, T2, T5, T6 and [7 on the Tumut River. 


The dam on the Upper Murrumbidgee, known as Tantangara Dam, will be located 
at the Gulf where the river leaves a wide basin and enters a narrow gorge. It will be 
approximately 200 feet in height. The reservoir will have a net storage of about 500,000 
acre feet. 
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The tunnel through the Main Divide from Tantangara Reservoir to Adaminaby 
Reservoir will be 93 miles long. Its route passes through alternating granites and 
sediments, the maximum depth of rock over the tunnel line being 1,500 feet. It will be 
approximately ro feet by 12 feet in section. 


The average quantity of water diverted from the Upper Murrumbidgee will be 
approximately 230,000 acre feet per annum. 


B. Tae SNowy-Murray DEVELOPMENT (see plans on pages 1108 and 1110), 


The principal feature of the Snowy-Murray Development is the diversion of the 
main stream of the Snowy River at Jindabyne by tunnels, totalling nearly 30 miles in 
length, westwards through the Great Dividing Range into the Swampy Plain River in 
the catchment of the Upper Murray River. A balancing pondage will be constructed 
at the point where the tunnel route crosses the Geehi River, a headwater tributary of the 
Murray. From this pondage down to the lower Swampy Plain River the diverted Snowy 
water will fall about 2,000 feet, developing in two power stations approximately 1 million 
kW. The outflow from the last of these stations will pass into a regulating pondage on 
the lower Swampy Plain River hefore flowing inte the Upper Murray and on to the 
Hume Reservoir. : 


Associated with the main Snowy-Murray Diversion are the power developments of 
the Upper Snowy River and the Upper Geehi River. The Upper Snowy group will 
comprise a series of four power projects, utilizing the fall in the waters of the Snowy River 
from Kosciusko Reservoir at Elevation 5,770 feet to Island Bend at Elevation 3,930 
feet, then down a 1,100 feet shaft into the main Snowy-Murray tunnel. One of these 
developments, the Guthega Project, came into operation in February, 1955. 


On the western side of the Divide, developments on the Upper Geehi will similarly 
utilize the upper reaches of that river from an altitude of 5,190 feet through a series of 
three power stations down to the level of the Geehi Pondage. 


(i) Jindabyne Dam. The Snowy River emerges from the mountains into a broad 
open valley some 5 miles upstream from the town of Jindabyne. Immediately below 
the town, the valley again narrows and from that point southwards to the sea its course 
is generally through hilly and rather rugged country. Jindabyne Dam, which will 
impound the Snowy River and divert it westwards under the main range into the Murray 
catchment, will be located about one mile downstream from the present township. The 
storage area will cover the whole of the Jindabyne basin and extend upstream above the 
junction of the Crackenback River with the Snowy. The dam will be an earth and rock 
fill embankment, 275 feet in height, impounding a net storage of 1,100,000 acre feet. 


(ii) The Snowy-Murray Tunnel (Jindabyne to Geehi), The first section of the Snowy- 
Murray tunnel, leading from Jindabyne Reservoir under the Dividing Range to Geehi 
Pond, will be 19 miles in length, the longest single tunnel in the Snowy Mountains Scheme. 
The cross-section dimensions of the tunnel have yet to be determined but it is expected 
that its diameter will be in the vicinity of 20 feet. Where it passes beneath the crest 
of the Dividing Range the tunnel will be about 3,800 feet below surface level. 


At Island Bend, about half way along the length of the tunnel, the route crosses 
‘beneath the Snowy River and at this point the tunnel will be intercepted by a shaft 
about 1,100 feet in depth. The shaft will serve as a point of access for the construction 
of the tunnel. In addition it is probable that Station M3 will later be built into the base 
of the shaft, to generate power from the Upper Snowy waters as they pass from the shaft 
into the Snowy-Murray tunnel. 


(iii) The Snowy-Murray Tunnel (Geehi to Swampy Plain). The section of the 
- development between Geehi Pondage and Swampy Plain River is still under investigation 
and therefore can only be described in general terms. There are a number of possible 
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alternatives. Une of these developments is that suggested by the original Common- 
woalth-States Technical Committee in its examination of the Scheme (see plans 
on pages 1108 and 1:10). 


This proposal involves a two-stage development, the first section, which includes 
M6 Power Station, utilizing about 975 feet of head between Geehi Pond and a pondage 
on Bogong Creek. The second section, which includes M7 Power Station, extends from 
the Bogong Creek pondage to the lower Swampy Plain River. Under this proposal, 
both Stations M6 and M7 would be located underground. 


To supplement the flow of the diverted Snowy and Geehi Rivers, it is proposed 
to divert part of the run-off from the western slopes of the Great Dividing Range by 
means of a series of surface aqueducts and tunnels. 


13. Operation of the Scheme and its Relationship to the Thermal System.—The 
future electric power installations on the mainland of Australia will be predominantly 
thermal or possibly thermo-nuclear installations. When compared with future require- 
ments, the amount of hydro-electric energy that can be developed is very limitcd. It is 
important, therefore, to make the most of our hydro-electric potential by using it to the 
utmost advantage. 


(i) The Load Factor of the Hydro Stations. In an electrical system in which the 
greater part of the energy is generated in thermal] plants, it is usually found that the 
hydro installations operate to the best advantage on peak load. In a hydro installation 
the increase in energy cost with reduction in load factor is much less marked than for 
thermal plants, and as the load factor decreases the economy of hydro plant becomes 
increasingly favourable compared with that of thermal plant. 


There are a number of reasons for this. One, from the operation viewpoint, is that 
thermal] units are not well suited to a constantly varying output. Itis not always possible 
to predict the exact time of day at which the peak of the load will occur. Thercfore, if 
the peak is to be taken by thermal units it is necessary for these units either to remain on 
stand-by, in which case there are unavoidable heat losses, or for the plant to operate on 
part-load in readiness to meet the peak when it occurs. In cither case this type of 
operation is not conducive to efficiency. Hydro units, on the other hand, are well adapted 
to following the very rapid changes in load which occur during peak hours. The combined 
use of thermal and hydro equipment, with the former operating on virtually constant 
output and the latter adjusting itself to varying load, is the ideal arrangement. 


This general conclusion must be qualified to take into account a number of factors 
which can influence the desirable inter-operation of hydro and thermal plant in any 
particular case. For instance, the relative cost of production of energy as betwcen old 
thermal plant and new thermal plant is of particular significance in the case of the New 
South Wales and Victorian generating systems at the present time. Recent technical 
developments in thermo-electric generation have brought about a considerable improve- 
ment in efficiency, with a consequent marked difference between the cost of energy from 
new an‘ from old plant. The existing New South Wales and Victorian systems comprise 
a proportion of relatively old and less efficient installations, generally situated in the 
metropolitan area, and utilizing relatively expensive transported fuel. These instal- 
lations operate in conjunction with a proportion of newer, more efficient equipment, 
generally situated close to the coalfields. While it may always be desirable to have a 
limited proportion of the thermal generating capacity located in metropolitan arcas and 
therefore operating with higher cost fuel, the future trend will be to concentrate the bulk 
of the thermal generating plant outside metropolitan arcag and close to the fuel source. 
For the time being, however, and as long as a considerable proportion of existing older 
type metropolitan plant remains in operation, there will be an incentive to use this 
equipment on peak load in the interests of fuel economy. While this situation obtains 
it is desirable for any hydro stations introduced into the system to operate on a rather 
higher load factor than would otherwise be the case, leaving the relatively expensive 
thermal plant to take the extreme peak load until it is finally withdrawn from service. 
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Two factors contribute to making this state of affairs a relatively short-term one. 
Firstly, much of this older-type plant is reaching the end of its economic life and will be 
withdrawn progressively over the next 10 or 15 years. Secondly, the system load is 
increasing at a very rapid rate, more than doubling itself every 10 years. The proportion 
of the peak load which the existing high-cost metropolitan stations can take is therefore 
rapidly clecreasing. As the load increases and the proportion of the peak taken by these 
thermal stations becomes progressively less, a larger section of the peak load will require 
to be taken either by relatively new thermal installations or preferably by hydro plant. 
Hydro-electric developments such as those at Kiewa, Eildon and Hume now under 
construction by the State Electricity Commissions will contribute to meeting the peak 
load, but these are limited in total capacity. The hydro stations of the Snowy Mountains 
Scheme will be relied upon principally for this function in the future. 


To utilize the potential of the Snowy Mountains Scheme most effectively, it is pro- 
posed to arrange the order of development so that the early stations will operate initially 
somewhat below the peak of the system load, with a progressive change to predoiiinantly 
peak load operation as construction procecds and as the load increases in magnitude. 


(ii) Regulation of energy output by storage reservoirs. It is desirable, under most 
circumstances, for the day by day output of electrical energy from the Scheme to be 
reasonably constant. As there is a marked scasonal variation in the flow in the rivers 
of the area, considerable emphasis has been placed on the construction of very large 
storages, notably at Adaminaby and Jindabyne, to reduce the effect of these variations. 
Certain of the power stations will necessarily operate on inflows not regulated by the 
main storages and the output from these stations will vary considerably. A feature of 
the design and the proposed operation of the Scheme, however, is that the variable 
output from these stations on uncontrolled streams will be balanced by corresponding 
variations in the output of other stations operating on flows controlled by the main 
reservoirs. In this way the total output from the Scheme will be kept almost constant, 
and the energy delivered from operating stations on uncontrolled streams will, in effect, 
be regulated by the main storages. This method of operation, which shows a marked 
change from that envisaged by the original Commonwealth-States Technical Committee. 
will not only considerably increase the quantity of electricity the Scheme can guarantee 
to its customers, but it will also greatly improve the irrigation value of the Scheme. 


(iii) Transmission of energy from the Scheme. The Snowy Mountains Scheme is 
situated geographically about midway between the principal load centres of Sydney and 
Melbourne and, as already mentioned, will be connected to these centres by high-tension 
330,000 volt transmission lines. It will consequently be in a strategic position to take 
advantage of the diversity in the power requirements of these two load systems, a most 
important factor in so far as it affects the economy of operation of the supply systems of 
the two States. 


Although, as already indicated, most of the output from the Scheme will go to the 
States of New South Wales and Victoria, the Commonwealth Government also has rights, 
vested in the Seat of Government Act, to draw from the Scheme its requirements of power 
and energy for the Australian Capital Territory and for defence purposes. For con- 
venience, the Commonwealth share of power and energy will be drawn from the New 
South Wales transmission network by an exchange arrangement between the Common- 
wealth and the Electricity Commission of New South Wales. The remaining power and 
energy from the Scheme, after fulfilling the Commonwealth rights, will be divided between 
the States of New South Wales and Victoria in the averaye ratio of 2:1. 


14. Irrigation Features of the Scheme.—Since the inception of the Scheme, the 
diversion of the waters of the Snowy River inland to supplement irrigation developments 
in the Murray and Murrumbidgee river valleys has been regarded as one of its primary 
features. 


The irrigation at present carried out in the valleys of the Murray and Murrumbidgee 
Rivers provides a considerable proportion of the tota] Australian irrigation production, 
but further increases are strictly limited by the availability of additional water. 
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The supply to Victorian irrigation schemes has been increased in recent years by 
additions to the storage capacity of Hume Weir and by the construction of the enlarged 
Eildon Dam and storages at Cairn Curran and elsewhere. Amplifications of supply are 
now reaching their limit and there is very little room for further large scale addition to the 
supply of irrigation water in Victoria other than by the diversion of the Snowy River. 


The New South Wales irrigation areas on the Murray River, which will also benefit 
from the additional capacity being provided at Hume Reservoir, have not reached the 
same critical stage, but the position in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area is similar to 
that in Victoria. On the Murrumbidgee River and its tributaries, the principal works 
in progress or in prospect are the provision of increased storage capacity at Burrinjuck 
Reservoir and the proposed control works at Menindee Lakes. The latter works will 
provide a considerable part of the New South Wales quota of the South Australian share 
of Murray water, and will thereby increase the amount of water which may be diverted 
for use in the Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area further upstream. On the completion of 
these works, however, there will be little possibility of further significant increases in 
irrigation development in the important Murrumbidgee Irrigation Area other than by the 
supply of additional water from the Snowy Scheme. 


The total additional regulated supply of irrigation water in the Murray and Murrum- 
bidgee Rivers, directly resulting from the operation of the Scheme and the re-regulating 
storages, will be approximately 1,800,000 acre feet per annum, or an increase of 70 per 
cent. on the total present diversions from these rivers and their tributary streams in the 
States of New South Wales and Victoria. The increase in New South Wales will be more 
than 150 per cent. on the present diversions from the Murrumbidgee and Murray Rivers 
in that State. 


The additional regulated irrigation water to be supplied to the State of Victoria 
will probably be used largely to provide for more intensive development of areas already 
reticulated with channels and served from the diversion weirs at Yarrawonga and Tor- 
rumbarry. There will be some extension of channels to high quality lands adjoining 
existing irrigation districts and some further developments by pumping from diversion 
points along the river. : 


The New South Wales Government has for some time been carrying out studies on 
soils, drainage and other matters which could affect the use of the additional waters in 
the Murrumbidgee Valley from the Snowy Scheme. It is understood that special attention 
is being given to the Billabidgee area between the Murrumbidgee and Billabong Creek, 
and to the country north of the Murrumbidgee between Griffith and Hay. Extensive 
work on distribution canals and preparation of land will be required in the immediate 
future if advantage is to be taken of the additional irrigation water which will shortly 
be available. 


The value of increased irrigation production resulting from the additional supplies 
of water to be provided by the Scheme will amount to nearly £30,000,000 per annum 
based on present-day figures. It-will have a very marked effect on stabilizing rural 
production in the irrigation areas of the Murray and Murrumbidgee Valleys and will 
substantially increase export revenues. 


Apart from the direct diversion of new irrigation water from the Snowy River, a 
considerable advantage will be gained from the regulation afforded to the Snowy, Eucum- 
bene, Tooma, Tumut and Murrumbidgee Rivers by the operation of the Scheme. As 
previously mentioned, the development is being so designed that the total output of 
energy is reasonably constant from season to season, and from year to year. With the 
method of operation now proposed in which the stations supplied from the main storages 
will balance the varying output from the stations on uncontrolled rivers, the actual 
releases of water from the principal reservoirs will be greater in dry seasons than in wet 
seasons. In the case of Adaminaby Reservoir this effect could extend over several years. 


For the fullest advantage to be taken of the outflows from the power stations, it is 
essential that releases during the winter months be held for use during the summer 
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irrigation season. As already indicated, it is proposed to accomplish this by means of 
re-regulation in the enlarged Hume Reservoir on the Murray River and in the proposed 
Blowering Reservoir on the Lower Tumut River. 


Blo-v2ring Reservoir will have a storage capacity of some 860,000 acre feet. This 
will be s1 fizient to retain almost the whole of the releases from the Snowy-Tumut section 
of the Scheme during the non-irrigatioa months. The construction of Blowering Reservoir 
will be undertaken by the Water Coaservation and Irrigation Commission of New South 
Wales. 


The principal diversions and the allocation of additional regulated irrigation water 
between the States of New South Wales and Victoria are shown diagrammatically on 
page Ir 1. Itis noted that there will be a period during the early stages of construction 
of the Scheme during which the Tooma-Tumut diversion will be in operation prior to the 
completion of the compensating Snowy-Murray diversion. During these initial years the 
diverted Tooma water will be regarded as a part of the share of the State of New South 
Wales in the waters of the Murray River. In effect this share of the Murray water will 
become available to New South Wales as additional water in the Murrumbidgee River 
instead of as a part of the New South Wales allocation of Murray water. In relatively 
dry years, this diverted Tooma water will probably be used to meet part of the New 
South Wales quota of the water required to flow down to South Australia. 


On completion of the Snowy-Murray Diversion, water turned into the Murray will 
more than compensate for the Tooma Diversion. 


In the formal Agreement between the States of New South Wales and Victoria 
and the Commonwealth Government now being negotiated provisions are included 
which will assure the two States of increases in the supply of water during the initial as 
well as in the final stages of the Scheme. Thus, during a declared period of water supply 
restrictions in the Murray Valley, the Irrigation Commission of New South Wales will 
be able to call for releases of water from Adaminaby Reservoir via the Tumut River, 
sufficient in quantity to compensate fully for the effect of the diversion of the Tooma 
River from the Murray catchment to the Murrumbidgee catchment. This provision 
will not apply after the completion of the compensating Snowy-Murray Diversion. It 
will then be replaced by a similar provision which will ensure certain minimum releases 
of additional water into the Murray River during periods of restriction. A further 
provision will assure the State of New South Wales of certain minimum releases from 
Tumut River stations at all stages of the Scheme. 


A principle was established at the Premier’s Conference in 1949 that the cost of 
providing irrigation water from the Scheme would be defrayed by charges for power. 
Although the considerable increase in interest rates since that time has added greatly 
to the annual charges to be carried by the Scheme insistence on the application of this 
unusual principle has been maintained. It is estimated that over £60,000,000 of the cost 
‘of the Scheme is attributable to the provision of irrigation water. In this respect the 
arrangements for financing the Snowy Mountains Scheme differ considerably, and much 
to the Snowy Scheme’s disadvanta‘e, from those of other notable dual-purpose power and 
irrigation developments constructed overseas in recent years, particularly in the United 
States. It has generally been considered in such developments that the costs attributable 
to irrigation works should be treated separately. This is the present policy in the case of 
irrigation headworks constructed by the State Irrigation Commissions in Australia. 
Most of the cost of these structures will also ultimately be met from public revenues. 
In the case of the Snowy Scheme, however, it is proposed that the whole cost of the 
irrigation features of the Scheme will be financed by the sale of power. 


The first release of new irrigation water from the Scheme will become available on 
completion of the Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel late in 1959. Before that date, the water 
of the Eucumbene River, a tributary of the Snowy, will have been stored in advance of 
the diversion for a period of approximately 14 years. On the present construction pro- 
gramme, the main stream of the Snowy River at Jindabyne will be impounded in 1965 
and diversion of the Snowy to the Murray will be accomplished in 1966. By that date 
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most of the additional irrigation water from the Scheme will be available. If the con- 
struction of distribution systems in the irrigation areas has kept pace with the construction 
of ti: 32a2me a very great increase in irrigation production in the Murrumbidgee and 
Murray areas will then be apparent. 


15. Pefence Aspects of the Scheme.—The joint State-Commonwealth action to initiate 
construstion of the Scheme in 1949 was prompted by the urgent need to build up power 
resources and primary production in the interests of national defence. The lag in con- 
struction of new generating plant during the war years has not yet been overtaken, and 
it is evident that provision of adequate power for industry will continue to be a problem 
for many yeare to come. 


In addition to its general contribution to power and irrigation production, the 
Scheme has certain features waich add considerably to its value from the defence view- 
point. Tae experience of the 1939-45 War has shown that thermal power stations are 
particularly susceptible to damage under light as well as heavy attack, because much of 
the equipment can be put out of service relatively easily. The damage which would 
result to thermal power stations in exposed positions on the coastline or near the main 
cities in a concerted attack with modern weapons could be very great indeed. On the 
other hand, the strategic location of the Scheme in a mountainous region, distant from the 
coastline, would make a concerted attack difficult to carry out. The power stations are 
mainly sited in deep underground galleries and it is most unlikely that they would be 
affected by any form of aerial bombardment. The tunnels, too, would be relatively safe. 


With regard to the water storages on the Snowy Scheme, it was the experience of 
the last war that a systematic attack on dams could bring about their destruction. In 
the case of relatively low-head hydro schemes, the destruction of headworks reservoirs 
would effectively put such stations out of operation, but in the case of high-head develop- 
ments such as those of the Snowy Mountains Scheme the destruction of reservoirs would 
merely result in a reduction in the amount of controlled energy ; it would not result in 
the stations being put completely out of service. 


The position of the Scheme midway between the two main load centres of Sydney 
and Melbourne is of particular significance as the output from the Scheme could be used 
to support the load in either of these centres if one of them suffered war damage. The 
transmission lines also traverse areas in both States suitable for the establishment of 
dispersed irdustries. 


Although the design of the Scheme is based largely on economic and geographic 
considerations, it is very similar in many respects to certain recent European and Scan- 
dinavian developments which have been designed with protection against damage from 
modern weapons as a primary consideration. The power potential of the Scheme is 
certain to play an essential part in future national defence planning, 


16. Progress already achieved on the Scheme.—During the six years since the passing 
of the Snowy Mountains Act, the Authority has established an organization comprising 
a staff of approximately 1,060 officers, including 340 engineers, geologists, physicists. 
soil conservationists and other professional men, many recruited overseas. It has 
erected three new townships and a number of large construction camps, involving the 
establishment of 800 houses, messes, hostels, office buildings, shops, stores, recreation 
facilities, water and electricity supplies, workshops, and probably the largest civil 
engineering laboratories in Australia. 

About 100 miles of public roads have been reconstructed. One hundred and ten 
miles of new heavy duty roads and 150 miles of light roads and access tracks have also 
been built. A feature of the Authority's roadwork has been the opening up of a foten- 
tially valuable tourist and recreation area. It is believed that some of the Authority's 
new roads will later form important links in the inter-state transport systems of New 
South Wales and Victoria. In particular, the Alpine Way now being constructed 
across the Main Divide within five miles of Mount Kosciusko will traverse an alpine 
scenic area unequalled in Australia. 
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Following the opening up of the area by the construction of roads, two regional 
townships were established, one at Island Bend in the southern section of the Scheme and 
one at Cabramurra in the northern section. These served as bases for further preliminary 
works. A system of radio and telephone communications and a construction power 
network had to be established throughout the Area. Much of this early work was carried 
out during winter conditions when snow and low temperatures made working very difficult. 


The original Snowy River Committee had only a very short time in which to carry 
out the preliminary investigation and planning of the Scheme. It was also seriously 
han licapped by lack of data. Access for surveys was difficult and much of the work 
ha‘l to be based on aerial photographs and unreliable maps. The available hydrological 
records were also limited. It was necessary, therefore, for the Authority to confirm the 
work of the Committee and extend it in much greater detail. With the objectives of 
generation of power and diversion of irrigation water at the earliest possible time, the 
Authority began an intensive programme for the collection and analysis of field data. 
Unsurveyed country had to be mapped and hydrological and geological information had 
to be gathered, all in mountainous country, some of which was inaccessible except on 
foot and by pack horse. 


Due to the comprehensive nature of the Scheme it was necessary to investigate on 
broad lines the whole of the development and its inter-related components before any 
section could be designed in detail. This work involved, amongst other things, a study 
of the inter-operation of the stations of the Scheme with those of the State thermal systems, 
and an, analysis of the effect of the proposed diversions on the availability of irrigation 
water in the Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers. The problem of integrating the operation 
of the components of the Scheme was one of considerable complexity, requiring con- 
sideration of a large number of power stations, storages and diversions. 


General investigations of the whole Scheme had to be followed closely by studies to 
determine the basis for the development of each project, and the detailed investigation 
of the sites of proposed structures. Designs followed the detailed investigations and by 
August, 1951, construction had commenced on the first of the Authority’s power projects, 
the Guthega Project. 


Faced with the problems of building up a large organization and commencing major 
construction work at the earliest possible date, the Authority sought and obtained the 
assistance of the Bureau of Reclamation of the Department of the Interior, United States 
of America, in the preparation of designs and specitications. The Bureau with its 50 
years of experience in the construction of reclamation works by contract, was in a unique 
position to advise the Authority, to give technical assistance in the preparation of cesigns 
and specifications and to advise on staff training. This technical assistance enabled the 
Authority to proceed with confidence and to achieve a much greater rate of progress than 
would otherwise have been possible. In addition to the preparation of designs and 
specifications for about two-thirds of the Authority’s contracts and the training of the 
Authority’s staff on large construction works in the United States, the Bureau of Re- 
clamation has also made available the services of a group of experienced engineering 
advisors who are now resident in the Snowy Mountains Area. 


The first section of the Scheme chosen for construction was the Guthega Project 
on the Upper Snowy River. This project was selected because it offered the possibility 
of developing power within a comparatively short space of time. It could also Le under- 
taken with much less preparatory work than would have been required in the case of the 
other larger projects. Construction began in August, 1951, and proceeded through winter 
and summer until its completion in February, 1955, when the first power from the Scheme 
was fed into the New South Wales transmission system. The civil engineering work was 
carried out by the Norwegian firm, Selmer Engineering Pty. Ltd. 


Because of the acute shortage of manpower when the project was commenced, the 
contract specifications required the successful tenderer to import go per cent. of his labour 
and staff, and all materials then in short supply in Australia. About 4oo Norwegians 
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were brought to Australia to work on the project. Later, when the labour market 
improved, numbers were supplemented by the employment of Australians, particularly 
for tunnelling. 

The Guthega works area is at an elevation of approximately 5,200 feet and is only 8 
miles from the summit of Mount Kosciusko. It is normally under snow from May to 
Octover, falls of over 3 feet being quitecommon. Low temperatures and snow condition 
added greatly to the difficulty and hazard of the work. 


The Authority’s own forces have constructed more than 84,000 feet of concrete 
aqueducts to divert additional waters from downstream of the works into the Guthega 
pondage and the surge chamber. As the elevation and the exposed position of these 
aqueduct lines makes winter construction uneconomic, if not impossible, the work is 
carried out in the summer in conjunction with a winter programme of road building and 
other work at lower elevations. 


The Authority has constructed 47 miles of 132,000 volt lines from Guthega Power 
Station to Cooma and over 100 miles of 66,000 and 11,000 volt lines for distribution of 
construction power within the area. 


Adaminaby Dam, on the Eucumbene River is being designed and constructed for the 
Authority by the Public Works Department of New South Wales. Construction on a 
large scale commenced in 1953. More than 220 homes and several barrack blocks for 
employees have been erected in the works township of Eaglehawk, adjacent to the site 
of the dam. The 2,300 feet long by 25 feet diameter diversion tunnel around the dam 
site was completed in 1955 by Allied Constructions Pty. Ltd., as sub-contractors to the 
Public Works Department. Stripping of the abutments of the dam and foundation 
consolidation grouting were completed by the Department in 1955, permitting a com- 
mencement to be made on the placement of earth and rock fill immediately after the 
diversion of the river. Tenders closed in March, 1956 for the construction of the major 
part of the embankment and a contract was placed in May with the Kaiser-Walsh- 
Perini-Raymond group of American contractors. Storage of the Eucumbene River 
behind the partially completed wall is scheduled to begin by mid-1957. The dam will be 
completed in 1959. 


The deviation of the Snowy Mountains Highway, formerly the Monaro Highway, 
around the eastern side of Adaminaby Reservoir has already been almost completed over 
a length of 25 miles. This work is being carried out by the Department of Main Roads, 
with the Authority’s construction force assisting during the winter. Thirty-one miles of 
new road construction is involved. As most of the existing township of Adaminaby will 
be inundated when the reservoir is filled, the Authority is building a new township near 
the eastern perimeter of the reservoir and about four miles from the existing township. 


In October, 1954, the Kaiser-Walsh-Perini-Raymond group began to drive the 
Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel from the Adaminaby Reservoir through the Great Dividing 
Range to the Tumut River. In preparation for the tunnel works, the Authority 
constructed 15 miles of first-class road from the Snowy Mountains Highway 
over the Great Dividing Range to Eucumbene Portal at the southern end of the tunnel ; 
also a 13-mile branch road across the elevated Happy Jacks Plain to the site of Junction 
Shaft, a working point on the tunnel at the confluence of the Tumut and Happy Jacks 
Rivers. Initial accommodation was provided for the contractors’ forces, as well as con- 
struction power. 


At the end of March, 1956, the contractors had driven a distance of over 2} miles 
from the Eucumbene Portal. The 300 feet junction shaft had been completed and 
tunnellers driving from the bottom of the shaft had prugressed over 3,000 feet in each 
direction. The existing world’s record for excavation of a tunnel of this size has been 
broken on at least four occasions by the Kaiser-Walsh-Perini-Raymond group, a footage 
of 474 feet having been achieved in one week of six working days during March, 1956. 


A 4,000 feet long access and drainage adit leading to the downstream end of the 
main tunnel from a point downstream of Tumut Pond dam was driven during 1955 by 
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the Australian firm of Allied Constructions Pty. Ltd., sub-contractors to Kaiser-Walsh- 
Perini-Raymond. It is anticipated that the Eucumbene-Tumut tunnel will be in service 
by the end of 1959. 


As already mentioned, Tumut Pond Dam will regulate and control waters from the 
Tumut, the Tooma, the Eucumbene and the Murrumbidgee Rivers and pass them through 
@ pressure tunnel] to Ti Power Station. Both the dam and the pressure tunnel are being 
constructed by the Kaiser-Walsh-Perini-Raymond group of American contractors. 
Construction commenced on the 8,000 feet pressure tunnel in January, 1955, and by the 
end of March, 1956 excavation had progressed for a distance of approximately 1} miles. 
Preparatory work is already well under way for the construction of Tumut Pond Dam. 
The dam and pressure tunnel will be in service by the end of 1958. ; 


The construction of Tr Power Station is being carried out by a group of French 
contractors, the sponsoring company being the firm of Etudes et Entreprises. The 
turbines are being manufactured by the English Electric Company and the generators 
hy A.S.E.A. Electrics, Vasteras, Sweden. The first two units of the power station should 
be in service by the end of 1958, and the second two units about one year later. 


Preparatory work for the construction of the next power station on the Tumut 
River, T2, is already well advanced. All investigations have been completed and designs 
are now in progress in preparation for calling tenders for the civil engineering works early 
in 1957. The Authority’s field construction forces are building a road from the Regional 
Centre of Cabramurra to the power station site. This road traverses very difficult country, 
passing down the side of a 2,000 feet gorge. 


Designs for the Tooma-Tumut diversion are well advanced and tenders will be called 
in 1956. The construction of a road leading from Tumut Pond to the site of the Tooma 
Dam has already been completed, giving direct access from the Regional Centre at 
Cabramurra. It is anticipated that construction of the Tooma Dam and the Tooma- 
Tumut tunnel will commence early in 1957, with completion scheduled for the end of 
1959. 


Office and field investigation of the Murrumbidgee-Eucumbene Diversion is nearing 
completion and it is anticipated that designs will be sufficiently advanced for construction 
to begin in 1957. The diversion works will be in service in 1962, Murrumbidgee water 
probably being stored in Tantangara Dara for at least one year in advance of that date. 


Investigations and preparatory work are now proceeding on the Snowy-Murray 
section of the Scheme. These include detailed studies of the main diversion works and the 
principal power stations, together with an extensive programme of geological, diamond 
drilling, and survey field work. A new road, which will link the Authority’s 
Head-quarters at Cooma on the eastern side of the Great Dividing Range with the Snowy- 
Murray works on the western side of the mountains is already in use. 


In the Geehi area access roads for investigation work have been constructed from 
the Swampy Plain River to the Upper Geehi Valley and to the Upper Bogong Creek 
Valley. The nucleus of a regional centre has also been established. The existing regional 
centre at Island Bend on the eastern side of the range, used in the construction of the 
Guthega Project, will also be an important centre for the driving of the Snowy-Murray 
tunnel. 


17. The Programme for the Immediate Future-—The immediate objective of the 
Snowy Mountains Authority will be to press on with the Upper Tumut Diversion Works 
and the Tr and Tz Projects, in accordance with the following schedule. 


Adaminaby Dam .. a .. Commencement of storage, mid-1957 
Completion of dam, 1959. 

Eucumbene-Tumut Tunnel .. .. Completion date, 1959. 

Tooma-Tumut Diversion fe .. Completion date, 1959. 

Tumut Pond Dam .. Ste .. Completion date, 1958. 


Ta Pressure Tunnel .. es .. Completion date, 1958. 
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Murrumbidgee-Adaminaby Diversion .. Completion date, 1962. 

T1 Power Station .. ae .. Two units in operation, 1958. 
Four units in operation, 1959. 

T2 Project .. a3 cvs .. Commencement of contract, 1957. 


Two units in operation, 1962. 
Four units in operation, 1963. 
Under the schedule set out above, power will become available as follows :— 
Guthega Project (already in operation).. 60,000 kW. 
Tr Power Station— 


1958 .. A i .. 160,000 kW., total 220,000 kW. 
1959 .. : ie .. 160,000 kW., total 380,000 kW. 
T2 Power Station—- 
1962 .. aie oy .. 140,000 kW., total 520,000 kW. 
1963... .. 140,000 kW., total 660,000 kW. 
Additional water for ievigation will be supplied to the Murrumbideee as follows :— 
1959 a 7 oe +. 300,000 acre feet per annum. 
1961 ta re a .. 200,000 acre feet per annum. 
Total .. a ; +. 500,000 acre feet per annum. 


(Nore.—With the completion of Blowesing Dam by the State of New South Wales, 
these water quantities will be almost doubled.) 


Detailed investigations and other preparatory work on the Snowy-Murray section 
of thx Scheme will proceed actively during the next three years, so as to enable full scale 
construction operations on the Snowy-Murray Diversion to commence in 1959, on the 
540,000 kW. M6 Power Station at Bogong Creek in 1¢60, and on the 540,000 kW. M7 
Power Station at Swampy Plains shortly afterwards. 


Office and field investigations for the Scheme as a whole will continue to receive the 
highest priority, in order to bring about refinements and improvements to the various 
future developments and so ensure the most economical use of the water resources of the 
area. 


18. Summary.—The Snowy Scheme is one of the largest engineering works ever 
undertaken in the world, comparing in magnitude with the great Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s development in the United States of America. It involves the construction 
of 7 major dams, 15 power stations with possibly two more to be built later—most of 
which will be hundreds of feet underground, over 80 miles of tunnelling and more than 
300 miles of aqueducts along the mountain sides to pick up streams and lead them to 
reservoirs and tunnels. 


New South Wales and Victeria will receive from the Snowy 3,000,000 kW of power 
and nearly 6,000 million kWh fer annum of energy to meet the needs of expanding industry 
and rapidly increasing population. Perhaps of even greater importance, it will make 
available to the fertile plains of the Murray and Murrumbidgee Valleys nearly 2,000,000 
xere feet of urgently needed water, so enabling this already prosperous area to produce 
additional foodstuffs to the value of nearly £30,coo,cco perannum. ‘The indirect benefits 
from the supply of water are equally important, irrigation development for instance, 
will bring about an increase in revenue from taxation of well over £12,000,cco per annum. 


The Scheme is economically sound without receiving any financial return for the 
enormous capital outlay involved in the supply of additional water for irrigation. Few, 
if any, development works ever carried out in Australia can show a comparable return on 
capital invested. 


The development is not solely a long-term one undertaken for the benefit of future 
generations. Power is already being produced and 300,c00 acre feet per annum of 
additional water for irrigation will be flowing into the Murrumbidgee in less than 4 years. 
More power and more water will be supplied progressively, project by project, right 
throughout the construction period. 
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SNOWY MOUNTAINS SCHEME. 
TasLE OF Principal FEATURES. 


(NotE.—Where structures not yet under construction are referred to, the dimensions 
and data are tentative only and subject to revision on more detailed investigation). 


A. Main Storages. 





us {| Approxi- 
; olume mate net 
Dams. Height. of Fill. Storage 

. Capacity. 


! 
Feet. | Cubic yds.| Acre ft. 


Adaminaby .. a8 ag 24 be 390 | 9,500,000 | 3,500,000 
Jindabyne .. os i < Se 274 | 3.700,000 | 1,100,000 
Tantangara .. a wi ai a 200 | 1,750,000 500,000 
Tooma fs oS bes ae iss 222 | 1,400,000 22,400 








B. Main Diversions. - 














Tunnels. Length. Diameter. 
Feet. 
Eucumbene-Tumut ee Re 72,860 | 21’ diameter (lined) (under con- 
: struction) 

Snowy-Murray— 

Snowy-Geehi su 38 .. + 96,000 | Not yet determined 

Geehi-Murray bs ies .. | 53,000 | Not yet determined 
Tooma-Tumut we bv -. 1 47,000 | 14’ diameter (mainly unlined) 
Murrumbidgee-Eucumbene .. +. 1 54,900 | 12’ x 10’ (mainly unlined) 











C. Power Stations. 























Axeree | Toto ' Headwater Dam. 
Station. | Capacity. Net | gaa perry is 
Head. | ¥ Tailrace Type. Beight. 
| Tunnels. 
| 
kW. Feet. | Cusecs. Feet. Feet. 
MiA 60,000 555 | 248 14,400 | Earth Bs go 
MiB~ .. 90,000 800 | 410 14,500 | Gravity a 110 
M2L.. 60,000 415! 450 15,500 | Gravity ae 145 
M2H... 10,000 605 | 28 5,000 | Earth oe 50 
M3 .. | 265,000 goo | 77° 1,000 { Arch arial ae 143 
M4 ss 75,000 1,775 ! 127 6,700 | Gravity ie 110 
Ms5L 20,000 145 | 655 2,500 | Gravity “a 276 
M5H ... 40,000 285 ! 320 11,800 | Gravity ais 80 
M6 ts 540,000 950 1,710 21,200 | Arch +3 296 
M7 #3 540,000 } 930 | 1,820 34,000 | Gravity oe 180 
Tr oe 320,000 1,065 | 1,300 12,000 | Arch rs 290 
T2 si 280,000 863 | 1,420 36,200 | Gravity fe 140 
Ts a 180,000 220 | 1,680 4 Earth > 245 
T6 S33 230,000 378 | 1,800 14,900 ) Earth ats 300 
T7 ag 60,000 195 | 1,880 st Earth : 250 





Nores.—Initial capacity at present installed in Station M1B is 60,0co kW. Dam 
heights are height from river-bed to crest of dam. Total length of headrace and tailrace 
tunnels includes length of tailrace surge chamber. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION AND SOURCES OF 
INFORMATION. 


§ 1. Statistical Organization in Australia. 


1. Development of Australian Statistics —(i) Crown Colony Blue Books. Statistical 
organization in Australia was founded in the “ Blue Books ” which, in the Crown Colony 
days, were prepared annually for the information of the Colonial Office. Although 
primarily intended for administrative purposes, these documents have been important 
sources of statistical data, even though some important matters are not covered, and 
others only partially so. These Blue Books form the basis from which later statistical 
publications were developed. This led to an element of uniformity in statistical com- 
pilation within the British Empire. 


(ii) Statistical Registers. Following the advent of Responsible Government which 
was granted during the period 1851-1860 to all Australian States except Western 
Australia—and to that State in 1890—the “ Blue Book ” was succeeded in all Stites by 
‘€ Stat ‘stical Registers’. These were in many respects the old Blue Books in a new 
form, and were largely confined to summaries of the ‘“ by-product” statistics of 
Government administrative departments. 


The first example of extensive Governmental organization for purely statistical 
purposes was the taking of periodic population censuses, which were initiated in all 
States under the Crown Colony régime. The growing need for quantitative data con- 
cerning the progress of the several] young communities of Australia eventually Jed to the 
appointment of official Statisticians commissioned to prepare and publish such data. 


(iii) Statistical Conferences. To enable the interchange of ideas between States 
and to obtain uniform State Statistics which could be aggregated to Australian totals 
conferences were held in the several States from as early as 1861. Altogether, six 
conferences were held prior to the formation of the Commonwealth Bureau of C: nsus and 
Statistics in 1906. These were held in 1861, 1875, 1890, 1900, 1902 and 1901. The 
holding of these conferences has been continued since the formation of the Common- 
wealth Bureau, and a representative from New Zealand attended up to 1928. 


2. Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics.—(i) Origin and Aims. Under 
the provisions of section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution, power is conferred on the 
Commonwealth Parliament ‘‘ to make laws for the peace, order and gond government 
of the Commonwealth with respect to—” (inter alia) “‘ (X1.) Census and statistics”. In 
compliance with this provision, the Census and Statistics Act 1905 was passed, and in 
1906 the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics was created. A conference 
of Stitisticians in 1906 defined the relations between the Commonwealth and State 
Bureaux, and in each case the State Statistician became the representative ‘n his own 
State of the Commonwealth Statistician for the purpose of administering the Common- 
wealth Act. In addition, each State has its own “ Stati-tics Act”, and although 
these are not identical in all States, they embody common principles. With the 
establishment of the Commonwealth Bureau, the movement towards unitormity in 
information collected and statistical methods employed received a great siimu'us. The 
Commonwealth Bureau did not attempt to duplicate the existing statistical organization, 
but endeavoured to use the services of the State statistical offices whenever possible, and 
to undertake the initial collection of statistics only in fields not already occupied ty the 
States, or in which efficiency demanded complete centralization. Frequent statistical 
conferences (see above) have assisted the uniform development of existing statistics, and 
have facilitated expansion into new fields. 
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The scope of the Commonwealth Bureau has constantly been widened, more 
particularly during the 1939-45 War, when the Bureau responded to the urgent demands 
of administration fur immediate and accurate statistical information in various fields. 
Since the war, requirements in the administrative, industrial, finanvial and scientific 
spheres have led tothe developm :nt of muny new statistical collections. All the activities 
of the Bureau are covered by the Census and Statistics Act. which confers authority to 
collect information and contains stringent provisions to ensure that the infurmation 
obtained is treated in strictest secrecy. 


(ii) Oreanization. For administrative purposes the Commonwealth Bureau is 
divided into a number of Divisions. These are :—Census, Compiling, Development, 
Publications, Social] Accounting and Administrative. 


(a) Census Dinision. This Division of the Bureau is responsible for the taking of 
periodic Population Censuses and the tabulation, summarization and preparation 
for publication of the results obtained. 


(b) Compiling Division. The Compiling Division is divided into the following 
Branches which compile statistics dealing with specific fields of activity :— 

Trade and ‘Transport Branch—Responsible for the original compilation. 
tabulation and analysis of statistics relating to imports and exports, and 
for the compilation of statistics relating to road and rail transport. aviation, 
shipping, posts and telegraphs, telephones and wireless. 

Prices Branch—Deals with the collection of retail and wholesale prices and the. 
compilation of retail and wholesale price index numbers. A staff of 

° trained ficld officers is maintained in the several States to facilitate thé 
collection of accurate information. 

Employm.-nt and Labour Branch—Compiles all employment estimates, sa 
and labour stxtistics. 

Primary Production Branch—Deals with statistics relating to agricultural aad 
pastoral activities. mining, forestry and fishing. Original data are largely 
supplied by State Statisticians. 

Secondary Production Branch—Compiles all factory statistics both annual 
and monthly. Collates on a Commonwealth basis original annual data 
supplied by State Statisticians. 

Finance and Taxation Branch—Compiles statistics of private finance (banking,, 
insurance, exchange rates, etc.), public finance (Commonwealth, State and. 
Loci] and Semi-Governmental authorities), and statistics relating to all 
aspects of Commonwealth taxation. 

Demegraphy Branch—Cone -rned with statistics of births, deaths, marriages 
and migration, and is responsible for periodic estimates of population. 


(c) Development Division. This Division was created in order to develop new 
statistical collections to meet post-war demands for more adequate and up-to-date: 
statistics. and also to examine current collections in the light of such requirements. It 
is divided into three Branches, namely :— 

Sampling Techniques Branch—undertakes the development and application of 
sampling procedures to statistical collections and furnishes technical 
advice to branches and other Government departments. 

Development Branch—Develops new statistical collections and examines 
current collections in the light of present day neg cure mints: Compiles 
social statistics. 

Business Statistics Branch—Conducts censuses and surveys and analyses 
statistics relating to Internal Trade (Retail), Business and Hire Purchase 
Activities, and Company Investments and Profits. 


(d) Publications Division. This Division is responsible for the scrutiny, editing and 
graphical illustration of all Bureau publications, and, in collaboration with other Divisions, 
for the initiation, development and co-ordination of statistical publications. It alse 
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maintains a regular flow of statistical series to certain international organizations, and 
revises statistical material in certain oversea and local publications. 
(e) Social Accounting Division. This Division undertakes research into the theoretical 

and practical problems of social accounting. It is divided into three branches as follows:— - 

Balance of Payments Branch—collects and analyses statistics on Australia’s 

balance of international payments. 
National Income and Expenditure Branch—prepares estimates of national 
income and expenditure. 
Quantum Indexes Branch—undertakes research into quantum of productisn. 
(f{) Administrative Division. The Administrative Division is responsible for all 

aspects of staff recruitment and direction, supplies. payment of accounts, etc. The 
Reproduction Section of the Division is equipped with m:ltilith and duplicating machines 
for processing statistical stati m nts for more immediate requirem:nts. In addition, a 
special section of this Division is responsible for the examination of statistical) methods 
and systems, and the co-ordination of all statistics in Comm nwealth D partments (see 
para. 3 below). The Mechanical Tabulation Branch and the specialized library of official 
and unofficial publications on statistics and economics are controlled by the Adminis- 
trative Division. The Mechanical Tabulation Branch is equipped with modern tabulating 
equipment and is responsible for all machine tabulating work required by other Divisions 
of the Bureau with the exception of the Census Division. 


3. Relation of the Bureau to other Commonwealth Departments.—In October, 1950 
the Comm nwealth Public Service Board issued a circular relative to the compilation 
of statistics in other Commonwealth Departments, in which it stated that the Cemmon- 
wealth Statistician should be the co-ordinating authority on all statistics in Common- 
wealth Departments, and that, as a general principle, where any new statistical ficld is 
to be established involving the regular collection of statistics, the Commonwealth 
Statistician should be consulted to ensure that they are necessary and that they are 
based on sound statistical methods; furthermore, that the Commonwealth Statistician 
should make a regular inspection, at least once every twelve months, of all statistical 
work done by Departments to ensure that their necds are met by the most economical 
means and without duplication of effort. 

This project of co-ordination is being implemented as time and circumstances permit. 


§ 2. Statistical Publications of Australia. 


1. General.—The official statistical publications of Australia may be divided 
bibliographically into two main divisions, namely :—{i) Commonwealth publications 
dealing both individually and collectively with the several States of Australia; and 
(ii) State publications dealing with individual States only. 





2. Commonwealth Publications.—Commonwealth publications may be grouped 
under two heads, namely :—(i) Publications issued hy the Commonwealth Statistician ; 
and (ii) Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. 

(i) Publications tssued by the Commonwealth Statistician. The following is a list 
of the principal statistical publications issued from the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics since its inauguration to June, 1956 :— 

Australian Balance of Payments.—Statements Nos. 1 to 3, 1928-29 to 1951-52 
Australian Iafe Tables, 1901-1910. Australian Joint Life Tables, 1901-1910. 
Australian Life Tables, 1920-1922. 

Australian Life Tables, 1932-1934. Australian Joint Life Tables, 1932-1934 

Australian Life Tables. 1946-1948: 

Australian Mineral Industry Statistics (formerly Afinerals and Metals Bulletin).— 
Part 2 of Quarterly Bulletin issued jointly with the Bureau of Mineral 
Resources, 

Australian Primary Industries Report prepared for the Empire Producers 
Conference, Sydney, March, 1938. 
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Census (1911) Resulis—Bulletins. Vols. I. (Statistician’s Report), 11., and Iil., 
with Appendix “ Mathematical Theory of Population.” 

Census (1921) Results—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 26. Parts I. to XVI., forming Vol. L., 
and Parts XVII. to XXIX., forming, with the Statistician’s Report, Vo). II. 

Note.—Part XXVIT., Life Tables. 

Census (1933) Results—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 25. Parts I. to XIV., forming Vol. 
L., Parts XV. to XX VIIL., forming Vol. II., and Parts XXIX. to XXXVII.. 
forming, with Statistician’s Report and Australian Life Tables 1932-1934, 
Vol. LIT. 

Census (1947) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 25. Parts I. to XVI., forming Vol. 
I., Parts XVII. to XIX., forming Vol. Il., and Parts XX. to XXVIIL., 
forming. with Statistician’s Report and Australian Life Tables 1946-1948, 
Vo). IIT. 

Census (1954) Results.—See Price List at end of volume. 

*Census of Retail Establishments (1947-48) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 7. 

*Census of Retail Establishments (1948-49) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 7. 

*Census of Retail Establishments (1952-53) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 14. 

*Dairying Industry (formerly Summary of Dairying Industry).—Statistical 
Bulletin, monthly ; first issue, September, 1937. 

* Factories, Principal Statistics, Summary.—Annually, 1948-49 to 1953-54. 

Finance.—Bulletins 1907 to 1916-17 annually ; 1917-18 and 1918-19 (one vol.) ; 
1919-20 and 1920-21 (one vol.) ; 1922-23 to 1953-54 annually, 

*Food Production and the Consumption of Foodstuffs and Nutrients in Australia, 
Report. Half-yearly, 1946-47 to 1947-48; annually, 1948-49 to 1953-54. 
*Fruit Growing Industry Summary.—Annually, 1944-45 to 1953-54. 

Labour and Industrial Statistics—Memoranda and Reports, various, to 1913. 

Labour Report.—Annually, 1913 to 1953. 

*Livestock Numbers (formerly Summary of Livestock Statistics).—Statistica} 
Bulletin, annually, 1943 to 1955. 

Local Government in Australia —July, 1919. ' 

* Manufacturing Industries.—Bulletins on Individual Industries, annually, 1936-37 
to 1939-40, 1940-41 (issue incomplete), and 1944-45 to 1953 54. 

*Monthly Review of Business Statistics.—First issue, October, 1937. 

*Occupation Survey (1945) Results.—Detailed tables. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australtia.—Annually, 1907 to present 
issue (No. 42). Issues Nos. 40 to 42 also published in parts. 

Oversea Trade.—Bulletins, annually, 1906 to 1954-55. 

*Oversea Trade—Preliminary Bulletins, Annually, 1952~53 to 1955~56. 
*Oversea Trade Statistics : Imports Cleared for Home Consumption classified accord - 
ing to Individual Items of the Customs Tariff, 1950-51 to 1954-55. 

Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics (formerly Statistical Digest).—1913, 
1914, 1916, and 1918 to 1956 annu:lly. 

Population and Vital Statistics—Bulletins and Reports, various, 1906-1910. 
Demography, 1911 to 1954 annually. 

Primary Industries—Bulletin, annually, 1950-51 to 1953-54, in two parts: 
Part I. Rural Industries; Part If. Non-Rural Industries and Value of 
Production. 

Production.—Bulletin, annually, 1906 to 1947-48. From 1936-37 to 1949~50 
issued in two parts.—Part I. Secondary Industries; Part II. Primary 
Industries (including Total Recorded Productiun); thereafter separate 
Bulletins (see Primary Industries and Secondary Industries). 

Professional Papers.—Various. A full list appears in Official Year Book No. 
13, Pp. 3- 

Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics.—First issue, No. 70, December. 
1917, replacing Monthly Summary of Australian Statistics (Bulletins Nos. 
I to 69). 

* Report of Proceedings of the Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 1951. 


* 





* Obtainable from Commonwealth Statistician—for methods of obtaining oticr publications still in 
print see back page of this voluine. 
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*Rural Land Use and Crop Statistics (formerly Summary of Crop Statistica).— 
Statistical Bulletin, annually, 1943-44 to 1954-55. 
Secondary Industries.—Bulletin, annually, 1950-51 to 1953-54. 
Social Lasurance.—Report to the Hon. the Minister for Trade and Customs, 1910. 
Social Statistics.—Bulletins, 1907 to 1915 annually, and 1918. 
Superannuation for the Commonwealth Public Service.—Report to the Hon. the 
Minister for Home Affairs, 1910. 
*Survey of Motor Vehicles (1947-48) Results —Bullctins Nos. 1 to 7. 
*Survey of Private Superannuation Schemes 1951-52 (reprinted in Finance Bulletin 
No. 44). 
Transport and Communicalion.—Bulletins, 1906, 1908 to 1916 annually, 191g to 
1930 annually, and 1932 to 1954-55 annually. 
*Vegetables Grown on Farms for Human Consuimption.—Statistical Bulletin, 
annually, 1942-43 to 1954 55- 
Wages and Prices.—January, 1932. 
Wealth—The Private Wealth of Australia and its Growth as ascertained by 
various methods, together with a Report on the War Census in 1915. 
*Wheat Industry (formerly Summary of the Wheat Situation).—Statistical 
Bulletin, periodically ; first issue, July, 1936. 
*Wool Supplies and Utilization.—Bulletin, annually, 1952-53 to 1954-55. 

The toreguing list includes all the printed publications issued trom the Burcau, and 
certain more important mimeographed publications issued for the most part annually. 
Other mimeographed statements, obtainable on application to the Commonwealth 
Statistician and dealing with a wide variety of subjects, are issued as follows :— 

Annually—Bee Farming; Commonwealth and State Taxation Collections ; 
Companies with Oversea Affiliations ; Factory Products (Principal) ; Factory Statistics 
(Preliminary): Fire, Marine, and General Insurance; Meat Production and Utilization ; 
Milking Machines on Rural Holdings ; Mining and Quarrying ; New Capital Raisings ; 
Oversea Trade between Australia and Eastern Countries; Registrations of New Motor 
Vehicles ; Rural Statistics of the Australian Capital Territory ; Social Servives, Expendi- 
ture by States ; Tractors on Rural Holdings; University Statistics; Value of Production; 
Wheat Forecast and Estimate; Wool Production. 

Half-yearly—Australian Balance of Payments; Capital Expenditure; Labour 
Turnover; Trade of Australia with United Kingdom. 

Quarterly—Building ; Interim Retail Price Index; Quarterly Business Survey ; 
Retail Sales of Goods; Retail Price Variations—All Items (“‘ C’’ Series) Index; Road 
Traffic Accidents; Tractor Statistics; Trade of Australia with Monetary Arcas. 

Sonthly—Banking; Dairying Industry; Demographic Review; [Hmplvyment ; 
Exports of Wool from Australia; Export Prices Index; Gold Mining Industry ; Hire 
Purchase Business of Finance Companies; Life Assurance ; Oversea Trade ; Production 
Statistics ; Registrations of New Motor Vehicles, Savings Bank Deposits and Savings 
Certificates. 

(ii) Commonwealth Parlamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. T.ists of the 
principal ofticial reports and other documents containing statistical information issned 
from the inauguration of the Commonwealth appear in the Official Year Books up to 
No. 13, but it is not now practicable to undertake the preparation of such lists. 


3. State Publicatiuns.—The chief statistical publications of each State are set out 
hereinder. As with the Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports 
and Papers, it is not practicable to enumerate the varions Departmental Reports, 
stat ‘ments of accounts, ete., issued by officials, boards, local and semi-governmental 
authorities, etc.. in cach State. 

(a) New South Wales—Statistical Register (annually) ; Official Year Book of 
New South Wales (annually); Pocket Year Book (annually); Statistical 
Bulletin (mcnthly to December, 1919, quarterly to June, 1943, then dis- 
continued to September, 1948) ; Monthly Summary of Business Statistics. 

(b) Victoria—Statistical Register (annually to 1916, then discontinued) ; 
Victorian Year-book (annually); Statistical Abstracts (quarterly to 1917), 
then discontinued to December, 1946). 





* Obtainable from Commonwealth Statisticlan—for methods of obtaining other publications still in 
print see back page of this volume. 
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(¢) Queensland—Statistical Register (annually); Official Year Book, 1901 ; 
A.B.C. of Queensland Statistics (annually) to 1936, then discontinued ; 
Queensland Year Book (annually 1937 to 1941, then discontinued to 
1945); Queensland Pocket Year Book (annually). 

(d) South Australia—Statistical Register (annually) ; Official Year Book, 1912 
and 1913; Statesman’s Pocket Year Book of South Australia (annually) ; 
Quarterly Summary of Statistics. 

(e) Western Australia—Statistical Register (annually); Statistical Abstracta 
(quarterly, previously issued monthly to July, 1917); Pocket Year Book 
of Western Australia (annually). 

(f) Tasmania—Statistical Register (annually) ; Pocket Year Book of Tasmania 
(annually) ; Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 


§ 3. The Third Conference of British Commonwealth Statisticians, 
Canberra, 1951. 


Conferences of the Government Statisticians of the British Commonwealth were 
held first in London in 1920 and then in Ottawa in 1935. ‘The Third Conference was 
held in Canberra from 312th to 23rd November, 1951. Delegates were present from 
Australia, Canada, Ceylon, India, New Zealand and the United Kingdom (including a 
representative of the Colonial Office). Ireland, the Commonwealth Economic Committee 
and the United Nations were represented by observers, and the Australian State Govern. 
ment Statisticians were also present. A summary of the activities of the conference 
may be found in Official Year Book No. 39, page 1320. 


§ 4. Select List of Works about, or published in, Australia. 
(Compiled by the Librarian of the Commonwealth National Library.) 


‘This list aims to meet the growing need, in Australia us publishing develops, and 
overseas as interest in Australia widens, for an authoritative current reference and reading 
list of books dealing with Australia or of Australian authorship, wherever published. 


Australians will find these books in the National Library and in their State Libraries 
ag well as in leading bookshops. Oversea readers may have access to them in the 
collections which the National Library maintains at 41 Australian posts abroad. They 
will be found also, increasingly, in leading libraries and bookshops in many countries. 
In the United States, for example, Australian books are included in the Farmington 
Plan in which 62 libraries and research institutions co-operate to ensure that at least 
one copy of all material published in any part of the world and likely to be required for a 
serious purpose will be available promptly somewhere in the country. 


The list is classified broadly by subject and under each heading there is first a liat 
of the principal standard books still in print, then a list of selected books and official 
publications (excluding annual reports) which were published during 1954. A few 
books published earlier, but :eceived too late for inclusion in the previous list, are also 
included. Where known the retail price in the country of publication is given, but this 
is subject to fluctuation. 


The Library also issues a series of select lists which include, Australian Public Affairs 
Information Service (monthly), subject index of material in new books, pamphlets, 
current periodicals and government publications from English speaking countries, with 
an important bearing on investigations into Australian political, economic, cultural and 
social affairs, and the following full bibliographies. 


Monthly list of Australian Government Publications, covering both the Common- 
wealth and the States; 
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Books published in Australia: a monthly list of books supplied to the National 
Library under copyright. 


The two last-mentioned publications are cumulated annually os the Annual 
Catalogue of Australian Publications which includes also a list of books 
published overseas of Australian interest or by authors resident in Australia, 
a select list of the more important Australian periodical and serial publi. 
cations and a directory of publishers. 


General and Descriptive. 


ABBOTT, C. L. A. Australia’s frontier province (the Northern Territory). Syd., Angus & Robertaon, 
1950. 78. 6d. 


AUSTRALIA: the Herald vear book: a reference work of world wide range: No. 1 to date. Melb., 
Herald and Weekly Times, 1949 to date. 178. 6d. Latest issne: 1950. 


AUSTRALIAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA: (ed. by A. W. Jose, H. J. Carter and T. G. Tucker: 3rded.): 2v. Syd. 
Angus & Robertson. 1926-27. (o.p., but new ed. In preparation). 


CaIGER. G., ed. The Australian way of life. Lond., Heinemann, 1953. 128. 6d. 


PINLAYSON, H. H. The red centre: man and beast in the heart of Australia (2nd ed.)}, Syd., Angus 
& Robertson, 1952. 218. 


Grattan, C. H. Introducing Australia. (2nd Aust. ed.) Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1949. 78. 6d. 
Nosue, N.S8., ed. The Australian environment (2nd ed.), Melb., C.8.LB.0., 1950. ros. 6d. 


OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK OF THE COMMONWEALTN OF AUSTRALIA: No.1 to date. Canb., Govt. Pr., 1908 
to 1946-47 (No. 37), 58. per issue; after No. 38, ros. Latest issue: No. 42, 1956. 


RATCLIFFE. F. N. Flying fox and drifting sand: the adventures of a biologist in Australia: fntrod. 
by Julian Huxley. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 158. First published in 1938. 


Tavton. T.G. Australia: a study of warm environments and their effect on British settlement (6th 
ed.). Lond., Methuen, 1951. 308. 


WALKABOUT: Australian geographical magazine: v. 1 to date. Melb., Australian Geographfcai 
Soclety, 1934 to date. Monthly, 248. per annum. 


Waite, WW. L., ed. Canberra: a nation’s capital: foreword by Sir Robert Garran. Syd., Angus 
& Robertson, 1954. 353. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE. Northern Australia: tack for» nation. Syd., Angus 
& Robertson, 1954. 198. 6d. 
BartLett, N. The pearl seekers. Lond., Melrose, 1954. 16s. Ao historical account of the Australian 
pearling industry. 
Buiunpen, G. The land and people of Australia. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1954. $2.75. 


FRASER, J. A. Gold dish and kava bowl. Lond., Dent, 1954. 18s. Autobiography of a gald pros- 
pector in Australia, Fiji and the Solomons. 


Grirrita, G. NESTA. Some northern homes of N.S.W. Syd., Shepherd Pres3, 1954. 358. 


BIL, Eee Australia: land of contrasts: ed. by Sydney Ure Smith (2nd ed.). Syd., Sanda, 
1954. 78. 6d. 
Iprtess, I. L. The nor-westers. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 183. 


MILES, BeRyYL. The stars my blanket. Lond., Murray, 1954. 16s. Account of an adventurous 
journey through central Australia in search of aboriginal cave drawings. 

MOOREHEAD, A. C. Rum Jungle. Lond., H. Hamilton, 1954. 128. 6d. Deals not only with the 
recently discovered uranium field, but with many aspects of life in northern aug central Australia. 

Rem, F. The romance of the Great Barrier Reef. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 228. 6d. 

Wansan, W., comp. The Australian: yorns, ballads, legends and traditions of the Australian people. 
Melb., Australasian Book Society, 1954. 18s. 6d. 


Waite, MYRTLE R. No rcads go by: illus. by Elizabeth Durack (2nd ed.). Syd. Angus & 
Robertson, 1954. 163. An account of the daily life on a cattle station in South Australia forty 
years ago. Firat published in 1932. 
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Territories Outside Australis. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL ANTARCTIC RESEARCH EXPEDITION. 1947-1949. Reports. Melb., Antarctic 
Division, Department of External Affairs, 1951 to date. 

GORDON, are The Australian frontier in New Guinea 1870-1885. N.Y., Columbia Univ. Press. 
TQ5I. 4.25. 

HoGBIN, H.I. Transformation scene: the changing culture of a New Guinea village. Lond., Routledge, 
1951. 30S. 

MEAD, Margaret. From the South Seas : studies of adolescence and sex in primitive societies. 3 v.in 1. 
N.Y., Morrow. 1939. $4. 

NEW ZEALAND ANTARCTIC Society. The Antarctic to-day: a mid-century survey: ed. by Frank 
A. Simpson. Well, Reed. 1952. 478. 6d. 

PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA, Territory of. Official research publications : no. 1 to date. Port Moresby, 
Govt. Pr., 1951 to date. 

PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA, Territory of—Laws. statutes &c. Jaws of the Territory of Papua-New 
Guinea, 1945-1049 (annotated) . . . toxether with supplements to the Laws of the Territory 
of Papua. 1888-1945 (annotated) and the laws of the Territory of New Guinea 1921-1945 
(annotated). Syd., Govt. Pr.. 1952. 

RIESENFELD, A. Megalithic culture of Melanesian. Leiden, Rrill. r9so. 35 gids. 

SCHOLES, W. A. Seventh continent: saga of Australian exploration in Antarctica 1895-1950. Lond., 
Allen & Unwin, 1953. 218. 

STANNER, W.E.H. The South Seas in transition : a study of post-war rehabilitation and reconstruction 
in three British Pacific dependencies. Syd., A’asian Pub. Co., 1953. 508. 

WILLIAMS F.E  OUrokaiva magic Oxf... Oxford Univ. Press. 1928. “128. 6d. 

Orokaiva Society. Oxf.. Oxford Univ. Press. 1930. 253. 

‘Papuans of the Trans-Fly. Oxf., Oxford Univ. Press, 1936. 308. 

See also the annual reports of the Administrators of the varions Territories, and reports to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations on trusteeship territories. the anthropological reporta of the 
Governments of Papua and New Guinea, and material appearing in Oceania. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BARRETT, C. L. Isles of the sun. Melb., Heinemann, 1954. 22s. 6@. Observations of a naturalist 
in Papua-New Guinea. 

BELSHAW, C.S. Changing Melanesia : social economics of culture contact. Melb., Oxford Univ. Press, 
1954. 178. 6d. 

DUPEYRAT, A. Mitsinari: twenty-one years among the Papuans. Lond., Staples, 1954. 158. First 
published in France. 

HANDBOOK OF PAPUA AND NEw GUINFA, 1954: comp. and ed. by R. W. Robson, Syd., Pacific Pub- 
lications, 1954. 158. : 

LEESON, Ipa, A bibliography of bibliographies of the South Pacific. Melth., Oxford Univ. Press, 
1954. 158. Published under the auspices of the South Pacific Commission. 

Lunvgvist, E. Un Suédois chez les Malais et les Papous. Paris, Julliard, 1954. £8.60. 

Smreson, C. Adam in plumes. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 258. 





History. 


CLank, C. M. H.. ed. Select documents in Anstralian history 1788-1coo: selected aud ed. by C. M. Hi. 
Clark with the assistance of L.S. Pryor. ev. Syd.. Angus & Robertson, 1950. 1128. 

CRAWFORD. R. M. Australia. Lond... Hutchinson’s Univ. Library 1952. 83. 6d. 

Fitzpatrick. B. @. &ritish Empire in Australia: an economic history 1834-1939 (2nd ed.). Melb., 
Melbourne Univ. Press, rogg. 178. 6d. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS OF AUSTRATIA: (ed. by J. F. Watson). Syd.. Commonwealth National Library, 
1914 to date. 12s. 6d. perv. 34 Vv. have so far appeared. Publication has been suspended since 
1928, 

HISTORICAL STUDIES: AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND: No. 1 to date. Melb., Melbourne Univ. 
Press, 194) to date. Bi-annual. 16s. per annum. 

O'BRIEN, E. M. The foundation of Australia (1786-180c): a study iu English crimina) practice and 
penal colonization in the eighteenth century : foreword by John M. Ward (2nd ed.). Syd., Angus 
& Robertson, ras0. 258. , 

SHany. EF. 9. G. An economic history of Australia. Melb., Georgian House, 1948. 18s. First. 
published in 1930. 

Saaw, A.G. 1. Economic development of Australia (rev.ed.). Melb., Longmans, 1946. 88. 6d. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ALEXANDER, F. The origins of the eastern goldfields water scheme in Western Australia :_ an exercise 
in the interpretation of historical evidence: by F. Alexander, F. K. Crowley and J, P. Legge. 
Perth Univers'ty of Western Australia Press, 1954. 58. 

CROWLEY, F.K. The records of Western Australia. Perth, Publications Committee of the University 
of Western Australia, 1953 to date. 848. per v. 

CurREY, C. H. The Irish at Eureka. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 218. 

Harris, A. Settlers and convicts; or, Recollections of sixteen years’ labour in the Australian back- 
woods: by an emigrant mechanic: foreword by C. M. H. Clark (2nd ed.). Melb., Melbourne 
Univ. Press, 1954. 18s. 6d. 

INGAMELLS, R. C. Royalty and Australia. Melb., Hallcraft Publishing Co., 1954. 19s. 6d. 

HupspetnH, W. H. Hudspeth memorial volume: an introduction to the diaries of the Rev. Robert 
Knopwood A.M. and B. T. W. B. Boyes. Hobart, Committee of the W. H. Hudspeth Memorial, 
1954. 218. 
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LEMPRIERE, T. J. The penal settlements of early Van Diemen’s Land. Launceston, Royal Soc’ety 
ef Tasmania (Nerthern Branch), 1954. 

PaLWEB, E. VANCE. The legend ef the nineties. Melb., 4elhourne Univ. Pre=s, r9s4. 248. 

ROYAL VISIT TO AUSTRALIA OF HER MAJFSTY QUEEN ELIZABETH IT. AND HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE 
OF ED‘NBURGH. 1954. Syd., Angus & Rubertsen, 1954. 218. 6d. Official esemmemorative volume 
of the royal visit. Comp., photcgraphed, written and designed by the Australian News and In- 
formaticn Bureau. 

WoL.astoy, J. R. Wollaston’s Albany Journals (1848-1856) being vol. 2 of the Journals and diaries 
{1&41-1855) of Revd. John Ramsden Wollaston, M.A., Archdeacon of Western Australia, 1849- 
1 §6: collected by Rev. Canon A. Burton: ed. with notes by Canon Percy V. Henn. Perth, 
Paterson Brokensha, 1954. 178. 6d. 

ZIEGLER, O. T.., ed. The roval visit to New South Wales: official reeord : the visit of Her Majesty the 
Queen and His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, February-March, 1954. Syd. Oswald L. 
Ziegler, 1954. 303. <A popular ed. of the books presented to the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
by the Government of New South Wales. 





Military and Naval History. 


AUSTRALIS—Army. Department of—Puhlie Relations Directorate. The Australian army at war: an 
official recard of service in two hemispheres. 1939-1945. Melb., 1947. 

AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OF 1039-45: (ed. hy Gavin Long): Ser. 1. v. 1 to date. Canh.. Australian 
War Memorial. 1952 to date. Various prices. Contents: Series 1 (Army), 2 v. have sn far 
appeared : Series 2 (Navy): Series 3 (Air), 1 v. has so far appeared ; Series 4 (Civil). 2 v. have so 
far appeared; Series 5 (Medical), 2 v. have so far appeared. 

Bran. (C.F. W.  Anzae to Amiens: a shorter history of the Australian fighting services fn the first 
world war. Canb., Australian War Memorial 1046. 258. 

PEARFS. H.J. White ensign-sonthern eroce : a story of the King’s ships of Australia’s navy : (foreword 
by Admiral Lord Monntevans of Chelsea). Svd., Ure Smith, 1951. 428. 

LEE. J. BF. Duntroon: the Royal Military College of Australia ro1r-1946. Canh.. Australian War 
Memorial. 1952. 308. 

MAOANDIE G. L. The genesis of the Roya! Australian Navy: a compilation. Syd., Govt. Pr., 1949. 
268, 

McGorre. Frances M. The Royal Australian Navy : its origin, development and organization. Melb.. 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. 16s. 

Nortos. ©. F. Fighting shtns of Anstralia and New Zealand: foreword by Vice-Admiral Sir John 
Collins. Svd.. Aneus & Rohertson. 1053. 158. 

OFFICIAL HISTORY OF AUSTRALIA IN THE WAR OP 1914~1918: (ed. by C. E. W. Bean): 12 +. Canb., 
Australian War Memorial rozt-12. 218 ner. v. 8. 19. 11, 188. 

QPFICIAL HISTORY OF THE AUSTRALIAN ARMY MEDICAL SERVICES IN THE WAR OF 1914-1018: (ed. by 
Col § GQ Rutler): av. Canh.. Australian War Wemorial. tage—a42 0718 per n, 

Swan, W.N. Spearheads of invasion: an account of the seven major invasions carried out by the Allies 
in the south-west Pacific area during the recent world war as seen from a Royal Australian Naval 
Landing Ship Infantry: foreword by Vice-Admiral Sir John Collins. Syd, Angus & Robertson, 
1953. 258. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALIA IN THR WAR OF 1939-45: (ed. by J. Herington): Series 3 (Air) 3 v.: Air war against 
Germany and Italy, 1939-43. Canb., Australian War Memorial, 1954. 

CALLINAN, B. J. Independent company: the ~/z and -/: Australian independent, companies in 
Portugnese Timor, 1941-1943: fereword by Lieutenant-General Sir Vernon Sturdee: Introd. 
chapter Nevil Shute. Melb., Heinemann, 1954. 218. 

Crossif, P. Pencilling prisoner. Melb., Hawthorn Press, 1954. 18s. 6d. The auther, a Columban 
missionary in Korea, and formerly of Melbourne, gives an account of his internment in North 
Korea from 1950-53. 

JEPPnFY, AQNES RB. White coolies. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 178. 6d. . 

Smmovs. Jesstn E. White history passed. Melb., Heinemann, 1954. 158. This book, as well as 
that of Agnes Jeffrey, gives the experiences of an Australian army nursing sister who was a prisoner 
of the Japanese in Sumatra for over three years. . 

WITH THE AUSTRALIANS IN Korra : (ed. by Norman Bartlett). Canb., Australian War Memorial, 1954. 
258. 


Church History. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Vow STIEGLITz, K. R. The story of the pioneer church fn Van Diemen’s Land: a book for Tasmania’e 
sesquicentenary year. Hobart, 1954. 48. 6d. 
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Biography. 


BIOGRAPHICAL HANDBOOR AND RECORD OF ELECTIONS FOR THE PARLIAMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
No.1 todate. Canb.. Commonwealth National Lit rary, 1015 to date. 108. 6d. per issue. 
Latest issue: 1th. 1953. 

SERLE, P_ Pictionary of Australian biography. 2v. Syd.. Angus & Robertson, 1949. 1058. 

WHo'’s WHO tN AUSTRALIA: 1906 to date. Melb., Herald Press, 1904 to date. 508. per issue. 
Latest issue : 14th, 1950. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BASSETT, MARNIE. The Hentys: an Australian colonial tapestry. Melb., Oxford Univ. Press, 
9 4. s, The reerrd of a pieneer family of Victcria. 
BEDFORD, Ruth M. Think of Stephen: a family chrenicle. Syd., Angus & Robertson. 1954. 258. 
Biography of Sir Alfred Stephen and his family, written by one of his grand-daughters. 
CLune, ¥. P. The Kelly hunters: the authentic, impartial histery of the life and times of Edward 
Kelly, the ironclad outlaw. Syd., Angus & Robertscn, 1954. 258. 
The Viking of Van Diemen’s land: the stormy life of Jorgen Jorgensen: by Frank Clune and 
P. R. Stephenson. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 258. 
CROSSLAND, R. Wainewright in Tasmania. Melb., Oxford Univ. Press. 1954. 228. 6d. 
A character re-assessment of the artist and writer, who, after being convicted of forgery was trans- 
ported to Tasmania, where he died in 1847. 
Hancocr, Sir W. KertH. Country and calling. Lond., Faber, 1954. 188. Autobiography. 
HETHERINGTON, a3 A. Blamey: the biography of Field Marshal Sir Thomas Blamey. Melb., Cheshire, 
1954. 19s. 6d. 
Nixon, Noraw. The picneer b'shop in Van Diemen’s Land 1843-1863: letters and memories of 
Francis Russel Nixon, D.D. first bishop of Tasmania. Hehart, 1953. 
PALMER, E. VANCE. Naticnal portraits: (3rd ed.). Meth., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1954. 155. 
REPRESENTATIVE FARMING PERSONALITIES OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. Perth, W.A., Paterson Brokensha, 
1954. 703, 





Constitution and Administration, 


AUSTRALIA—Laws, Statutes, ete. The acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia passed 
from rgo1 to 1950: to which is prefixed the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act ‘ 


altered to 318t December, 1950, with notes of cases, tables and indexes. Syd., Law Book 
0. 1952— 


sv, bave so far appeared. 
AUSTRAIIA—Prime Minister's Department. The federal guide: a handbook of the organization and 
functions of Commonwealth government departments. Feb., ross, Canb., 1055. 
AETES A teye! Commission on the Constitution of the Commentrealth. Report. Canb., 1929. 
ras. &d, 
AUSTRATIAN DIGEST, 1825-1933: being a digest of the reported decisions of the Australian Courts and 
of Australian appeals to the Privy Courcil: with tahle of cases, ed. by B. Sugerman and others : 


supplements. 1934 to date. Syd., Law Book Co., 1934 to date. 608. per 0., supplements, 288. 
perannum, 


COMMONWEALTH LAW REPORTS: v. 1todate. Syd., Law Book Co., 1903 to date. Annually. 528. 
ner. 

Crisp, L. ¥. Parliamentary government of the Commonwealth of Australia (2nd ed.). Lond., Long- 
Mans, 1954. 218, 

FOENAKDFE. O. de R. Induetrial regulation in Australia : a study of awards. method of ren.rnrration 


fixation and the status of trade unions under the Australian regulative system. Melb., Melbourve 
Tniv. Press, 1947. 178. 6d. 


FRIEDMANN, ee Principles of Australian administrative law. Melb., Methourne Univ. Press, 
to50, 128. 6d. 


Nicnotas, H. S. The Australian constitution . . . an analvsis (2nd ed.). Syd., Law Book Co., 
TQ€2.  7OR. 

PaTor. G. W.. ed. The Commonwealth of Australia: the development of its laws and constitution. 
T.ond., Stevens 1962. 5«R 


SAWER, G. Australian government to-day (4th ed.). Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1952. 38. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BiuETt, A.R. The local government handbook . . 5thed. by C. R. Allen: foreword by Joseph 
Bales. Syd., Law Beek Co., 1954. 258. 
CAMPRELL, W. J. Australian state public finance. Syd., Law Book Co., 1954. 508. 


HEAGNEY, MunrteL A. Arbitration at the cross roads: digest of opinion on legal wage fixation. Melb., 
Naticnal Press, 1954. 18. : 


LEYDIN, R.S. Local gevernment in the Novthern Territcry. Tarwin, 1952. 


MILLER, J. D. B. Australian government and politics, an introductory survey. Lond., Duckworth, 
1954. 158. 


PERIMAN, M. Judges in industry: a study of labour arbitration in Australia. Melb., Melbourne 
Univ. Press, 1954. 378. 6d. 


Setecr List or Works, ETC. T141 


Politica) History and Internationa! Relations. 


AUSTRALIAN OUTLOOK (INCORPORATING THE AUSTRAL-ASIATIC BULLETIN): ¥. 1 to date. Syd., Aus 
traliar Tnstitute of International Affairs 1947 to dat-, Quarterly. 155. per issue. 

ATSTBATIAN QUARTERLY : a quarterly review of Australian affalre: No. 1 to date. Syd.. Australian 
Institute of Political Science. 1920 to date. 48. per iseue. 

CURRENT NOTES OD INTFRNATIONAL AFFAIRS: v. 1 to dutr. Conb.. Dept. of Lxtermal Affcirs, 1936 tc 
Gute. Monthly. gratis. 

Dran's, Rt. Hon. A. The federal story: the inner history of the federal cauce : foreword by the Rt. 
Hon. W. A. Watt: ed. Ly Herbert Brookes. Mtelb.. Robertson & Mullens. 1944. 128. €d. 

EGGLESTON. Sir FREDERICK W. Keflections of an Australian liberal. Melb., Cheslire for the 
Anstralian National University, 1952. 273. 6d. 

Evatt, Rt. Hon. AH, V. Australian letour lesder: the stery of W. A. Holman and the labcur movement 
(3rd ed.). Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 8. 6d. 

McNowaLp, A. H., ed. Trusteerhip in the Pacitic. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1949. 77. 6d. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE—Victorian group—Winter forum, Melbourne, 1953. 
The seats political party system: by S. R. Davis (and others). Syd., Angus & Robertson, 
1954. 128. 6d. 

Brown, E.T. The sovereign people: analysis of an illusicn. Melb., Cheshire, 1954. 25s. 

An examination of the working of pclitical democracy. particularly in Australia and Great Britain. 

CASEY, ae Hon. R. G. Friends and neighbours: Australia and the world. Melb., Cheshire, 1954. 
173. 6d. 

Criep, L. F., comp. Australian Labor Party: federal personnel 1901-1954: comp. by L. F. Crisp 
and 8. P, Bennett. Canb., 1954. 

Davies, A. F., ed. Policies for progress: essays in Austral’an politics: ed. for the Victorian Fabian 
Society by Alan Davies and Geoffrey Serle. Melb., Cheshire, 1954. 18s. 6d. 

Maver, H. The Gwydir by-election 1953: by H. Mayer and Joan Rydon. Canb., Australian National 
University, 1954. 178. 4d. 

(Australian National University. Social science monographs: no. 3) 

Wess, J.. C. Communism and democracy fn Australia: a survey of the 1951 Referendum. Melb., 
Cheshire for the Australian Nationa] University, 1954. 253. 

WHITINGTON, R. 8, The house will divide: a review of Australian federal politics in the past twenty- 
five years; by Don Whitington. Melb., Georgian House, 1954. 228. 6d. 


Economic and Social Conditions. 


AUSTRALIA—Census and Statistics, Commonwealth Bureau of. Quarterly Summary of Australian 
Statistics: 1912 to date. Canb., 1912 to date. 

AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE—19th Summer school, Canberra, 1953. Australia and 
the migrant : (papers) by H. E. Holt (and others) Syd., Angus & Robertscn, 1953. 128. 6d. 

AUSTRALIAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS; 1st March. 1046 to date. Meib., Social Science Kesearch 
Council, 1946 to date. r 

Borkiz W.D. Population trends and policies: a study in Australian and world demography. Syd., 
A’sian Pub. Co., 1948. 218. . 

Brown A.J. Town and country planning: by A. J. Brown and H. M. Sherrard: (fcreword by Sir 
Patrick Abercrombie). Meth. Melhourne Univ. Prees, atr. A228, 

Buttin 8. J. Foundations of the Australian monetary :ystem. 178&-1851. Melb., Melbourne Univ. 
Press, 1953. 573. 6d. 

ComMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA. Statistical bulletin: v. 1 to date. Syd., 1937 to date. 
Monthly. : 

CoPLaNr Sir Douglas R. The Australian economy : simrle economic studies (5th ed.). Syd., Angus & 
Rohertenn 1946. 738. 6d. ; 

Economie RECORD: the journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. v.1 to date. 
Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press 1925 to date. Bi-annual bon. intue, 

Gils. L. F. The growth of a central bank: the devesopment of the Commonwealth Bank of Aus- 
tralla, 1924-1945. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Prezs, 1951. 308. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ADAMSON, A. V. The valuation of company shares and businesses: 2nd ed. Syd., Law Book Co., 
1954. 8. 

AUBTRALIA~SAgricultural Economics, Bureau of. Australian clothing consumption survey : general 
report. Canb., 1954. gratia. : . ; 

AUSTRALIA—Commonwealth-State Committee of Enquiry into Apprenticeship. Report. Canb., Govt. 
Pr., 1954. 153. 

AUSTRALIA~“Royal Commission on Television. Report. Canb., Govt. Pr., 1953. 108. 

AUSTRALIAN OVERSEAS TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION. Report on the factors that influence stevedoring 
costs in Australia. Syd., 1954. ‘ 

Bater, W. A. The Commonwealth basic wage, 1907-1953. Syd., Meta) Trades’ Federation, 1953. 
1s. 6d. 

BANK OP NEW SOUTH WALES. From George III. to Elizabeth IJ.: the story of currency in Aurtralia. 
Syd., 1954. 

BorRiF, wb. Jtalians and Germans in Australia: a s.udy of assimilaticn by W. D. Berrie: assisted 
by D. R. G. Packer. Melb., Cheshire for the Australian Naticnal University, 1954. | 3C8. 

Buturs, N. @. Public capital formation in Australia: estimates 1860-19c0. Canb., Australian 
National University, 1984. 218. 

(Australian Naticnal University. Social science mcnographs: no. 2). 

Dowstna, R.I. National income and social accounts: an Australian study (2nd ed.) Melb., Melbourne 

Univ. Press, 1954. 68. 
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Economic and Social Conditions —continued. 


FOENANDER, O. DER. Better employment relations and other essays in labour. Syd., Law Book Co., 
1954. 303. 

HARTWELL. RK. M. The economic development of Van Diemen’s Land 1820-1850. Melb., Melbourne 
Univ. Press, 1954. 358. 

Hurcninson, B. Old people in a modern Australian community: a social survey. Melb., Melbourne 
Univ. Press, 1954. 278. 6d. 

MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. Melbourne Metropolitan planning scheme 1954: 
surveys and analysis : report submitted to the Town Planning Committee by E. F. Borrie. Melb., 


1954. 
MENDELSON, R. Social security in the British Commonwealth: Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand. Lond., Athlone Press, 1954. 
bc A. sane and the community: four lectures in criminology. Melb., Melbourne Univ. 
€58, 1954. . 
NEW Sours Ana adie Commission on Liquor Laws in New South Wales. Report. Syd., Govt. 
+» 1954. 128. 6d. 
OEsER, O. A. Social structure and personality ina city: by O. A. Oeserand S. B. Hammond. Lond., 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. 30s. 
Social structure and personality in a rural community: by O. A. Oeserand F. E. Emery. Lond., 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1954. 25s. 
These two works form volumes 1 and 2 of Studies in Social Behaviour carried out by the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, University of Melbourne. 
Fae C. A. Malta and the Maltese: a study in nineteenth century migration. Melb., Georgian 
Ouse, 1954. 458. 
Rep, W. A. Buying power: Australia: grocery: comp. by W. A. Reid and E. W. Barr. Melb., 
Rebertson & Mullens, 1953. 1478. 
Buying power: Australia: no. 2; hardware, china and glassware: by W. A. Reid and FE. W. 
Barr. Melb., Robertson & Mullens, 1954. 1478. 
SALTER, W. E, G. The measurement of Australian industrial production: an examination of the 
problems. Nedlands, W.A., Univ. of Western Australia Press, 1954. 58. 
VICTORIAN COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERVICE. Directory of social services. Melb., 1953. 128. 6d. 
Wess, G. T. Depreciation of fixed assets in accountancy and economics. Syd., aw Book Co., 1954. 
508. 








Industries, Resources, and Trade. 


ANDREWS, J. Australia’s resources and their utilization(4th ed.). Syd., Department of Tutorial Classes, 
University of Sydney, 1953. 6s. 

AUSTRALASIAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND METALLURGY. Proceedings: new series: No. 1 to date. 
Melb., rgr2 to date. Quarterly. 

AUSTRALASIAN MANUFACTURER ANNUAL. Syd., Manufacturer Publishing Co., 1931 to date. 

AUSTRALIA— Agricultural Economics, Bureau of. Quarterly review of agricultural economics: no. 1 to 
date. Canb., 1948 to date. 

AUSTRALIA—Agricultural Economics, Bureau of. The importance of wool in Australia’s national 
income: by S. P. Stephens. Canb., 1952. 

Rural Australia: a graphical summary 1952. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1952. 218 

AUSTRALIA—National Development. Department of. Atlas of Australian resources. Canb., 1953., 
5 maps of the proposed 42 have been published : Rainfall. Soils, Underground water, Temperatures 
and Mineral deposits. 10s. 6d. ea.. linen-stripped 12s. 6d. ea. 

AUSTRALIA— National Derelopment, Department of—Division of Industrial Development. The structure 
and capacity of Australian manufacturing industries. Melb., 1952. 

AUSTRALIA TO-DAY : special number of the Australiap Traveller. Melb., United Commercial Travellers 
Assorlation of Anstralia. roos to date. Annual. 2s. per isaue. 

AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL SCIENCE—~18th Summer school, Canberra, 1952. ‘Australian 
production ad the cross-roads: papers by R. F. Holder and others. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 
1952. 128. 6d. 

BEHORD. 4.8. Coal-mining in Australia: by H. S. Elford and M. R. McKeown. Melb., Tait Pub. 
10... 1947. 158. 

EMPIRE MINING AND METALLURGY CONGRESS, sth. Australia and New Zealand, 1932. Publications. 
Melb., A’sian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, 1953. 

Hocxine. D. M. Air transport in Australia: by D. M. Hocking and C. P. Haddon-Cave. Syd., 
Ancus & Robertson, 1951. 258. 

Munz.H. The Australian woolindestry. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1950. 218. 

New SouTta WaLEs—Premier’s Depar'ment. . . . Preliminary survey of resources (of various 
regions). Syd., Govt. Pr.. 1915 to date. 

This series aims at covering all reginns of New South Wales. So far the following have been issued :— 
New England; Illawarra: Lachlan: Murrumbidgee; Macquarie; Central Murray; Upper 
Murray; Richmond—Tweed ; Clarence; Southern Tablelands; Newcastle; Monaro—South 
Coast ; Namoi; Upper Hunter. 

Rovaeusney, T.C. Fish and fish-ries of Australia (ard ed.). Syd... Angus & Robertson, 1953. 508 

Victor1a—Central Planning Authority. Resources survey. Melb., 1948 to date. Surveys for the 
following regions have so far been published: Loddon, Merri, Goulburn, Upper Goulburn, Murrey 
and Upper Murray. , : 

Wapnam.S.M. Land utilizationin Australia: by 8. M. Wadham and G. L. Wood (znd ed.). Melb. 
Metbourne Univ. Press, 1950. 308. 

Woopwarpd. O. H. A review of the Broken Hill lead-silver-zinc industry. Melb., A’sian Institute 
of Mining-and Metallurgy, 1952. 638. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. ’ 


AUSTRALIA—N ational Development, Department of. Major development projects: Australia. Canb. 
1954. 128. 6d. : 

AUSTRALIA—Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Authority. The Snowy Mountains scheme: water anid 
power for the development of Australia. Cooma, N.S.W., 1953. 28. area 

AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK—Economic and Statistical Department. Australia’s continuing 
My web an introduction to the more important aspects of the Australian economy (2nd 
ed.) Melb., 1954. 
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Industries, Resources and Trade—continued. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. Establishing a buSiness in Australia. Syd., 1954. 

Brattir, W. A. Beef cattle breeding and management. Syd., Pastoral Review 1954. 37s. 6d. 

BuaINeEy, G. The peak: of Lyell. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1954. 305. 

A history of the Mt. Lyell Mining and Railway C mrany. 

CRAWFORD, J. G. Wartime agriculture in Australia and New Zealand: by J. G. Crawford and others. 
Stanford, Calif., Stanford Univ. Press. 1954. $7.50. 

QUEENSLAND—Sugar Experiment Stations, Bureau of. The Australian sugar industry: some facts 
and figures : comp. by Norman J. King. Brisb., 1954. 

VicToRIA—Transport, Office of the Minister of. Report on transport in Victoria by John Elliott. 
Melb., Govt. Pr., 1954. 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA: industry-commerce facts and figures : an account of conditions and opportunities 
in the western state of the Commonwealth (2nd ed.). Perth, Paterson Brokensha in collaboration 
with the government of Western Australia, 1954. gratis. 


Science and Technology. 


AUSTRALIA—Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization. A manual of Australian 
soils: by C. G. Stephens. Melb., 1953. 25s. 

Arstesnis (Meteorology Bureau of — Climatok gical atlas of Australia. Melb.. 1940. 108. 6. 

AUSTRILIAN JOURNAL OF BIOLOGICAL SCIENCFS: 1951 to date. Melb., C.S.I.R.O., 1951 to date. 

AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY: 1951 to date. Melb., C.S.1.R.0., 1951 to date. 

AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OP EXPERIMENTAL RIOLOGY AND MEDICAL SCIENCE: Vv. 1 to date. Adel., Medical 
Sciences Club, University of Adelaide, 1024 to date. Ri-monthly. 403. per annum. 

AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF PHYSICS: 1951 to date. Melb., C.S.ILR.O., 1951 to date. 

AUSTRALIAN JOURNAL OF SCIENCE: v. 1 to date. Syd., Australian National Research Council. 1938 to 
date. Monthly. 155. per annum. 

AUSTRALIAN VETERINARY JOTRNAL: v. 1 todate. Syd., Australian Veterinary Association. Monthly. 
1975 to date. 408. per annum. 

AUSTRALIAN ZOOLOGIST: v. x to date. Syd., Royal Zoological Society of N.S.W., 1914 to date. 
Annual'y 21s. per issue. 

CLARK. J. The formicidae of Australia: v.41. Melb.. C.S.1.R.0.. 1982. 

Davin, Sir T. W. Edgeworth. Geology of the Commonwealth of Australia : ed. and much supplemented 
by W. R. Browne. Lond., FE. Arnold, 1950. 2528. 

PATRBRIDGE, R. W. Australian stratigraphy : a summary of the straticraphical geology of Australia. 
with special reference to the principles of palaeogeouraphy. stratigraphy and geotectonic evolution, 
hased fargelv upon published data with numerous original quotations . . . (2nd ed.), Nedlands, 
University of Western Australia Text Books Board, 1953. 655. 

INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS OF AUSTRALIA. Journal: v. 1 to date. Syd., 1929 to date. Monthly. 
48, ner annum. 

LAsFRoy., C.F, The face of Australia: the shaping of a continent : maps and sketches by the author 
(2nd ed.). Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 213. 

MEDICAL JOURNAL OF AUSTRALIA: v.1todate. Syd., A’sian Medical Pub. Co , 1856 todate. Weekly. 
1078. per annum. 

MUSGRAVF, A. comp. Bibliography of Australian entomology: 1775-1930. Syd., Royal Zoological 
Society of New Sonth Wales. 1932. 108. 

REARS. A.G. The grasshoppers and locusts (acripoidea) of Australia: v. 1. Canb.. C.S.1.R.0., 1952. 

Rorrrts, F. Hf. S._ Insects affecting live-stock with special reference to important species occurring 
in Australia. Syd.. Angus & Robertson, 1952. 45%. 

See also pubtieations of Australian and New Zealand Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Australian Institute of Agricultural Science, Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Re-earch 
Organization, Commonwealth Bureau of Mineral Resources, Commonwealth Solar Observatory, 
Royal Australian Chemical Institute, the Royal Societies, the Universities, the scientific institutions, 
and works under the headings Aborigines and Natural History in this list. 


RECFNT PUBLICATIONS. 


ADCOCK, < J. Factorial analysis for non-mathematicians. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1954. 
178, < 

AUSTRALIA—Commonuealth Srientifie and Industrial Research Organization—Radiophysics Laboratory. 
A text book of radar: a collective work ed. by E. G. Bowen (2nd ed.). Jond., Cambridge Univ. 
Presa, 1954. 458. 

AUBTRALIA—-NEW ZEALAND CONFERENCE ON SOIL MECHANICS AND FOUNDATION ENGINEERING, Afelbourne, 
1942. Proceedings. Melh., 1954. 

ane @. M. The structures and reactions of the aromatic compounds. Camb., Cambridge Univ. 

ss, 1954. 

BRITISH PAR3 EQUIPMENT PTY. LTD. The Great Australian pasture revolution. Melb., 1953. 

Pirzparr'cK, E. A. _Frobability analysis of rainfall factors in drought in New South Wales. Syd., 
Rural Bank of New South Wales, 1953. 

FLOREY, Sir HOWARD W. Lectures on general pathology delivered at the Sir William Dunn School of 
Pathology, University of Oxford. Melb., Melbrurne, Univ. Press, 1954. 843. 

Hoper, J. E. Green fields and pastures new: with contributions by cfficers of the Department of 
Agriculture of South Australia: technical advice Waite Agricultural Research Institute, Glen 
Osmond, S.A.: ed. by J. W. Ryan (2nd ed.). Adel., Hedge & Sons, 1954. Ics. ; 

Torress, I. L. Fortunes in minerals including uranium: simple tests and how to make them. Syd. 
Angus & Robertson, 1954. 273. 6d. First published in 1941. 

LASERON, C.F. Ancient Australia : the story of its past geography and life. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 
1954. 253. 
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Science and Technology—continued. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS—continued. 


McLuckig, J. Australian and New Zealand botany: by John McLuckie and H. 8. McKee. Syd., 
Associated General Publications, 1954. 84s. 

MAYEs, B.T. Practical obstetrics : foreword by John A. Stallwaorthy : drawings by Vergil Lo Sehiavo 
(2nd ed.) Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 87s. 6d. 

PHYSICIAN’S INDEX OF AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 1954: 4th ed. by B. G. G. Fegent. Syd., 
Butterworth, 1954. 52s. 6d. 

Ryan J.J. The treatment of hypertension hy hyaluronidase. Brisb., Milne Publishers, 1954. 428. 

SYDNEY UNIVERSITY—Nuelear Research Foundation. Inaugural proceedings of the Nuclear research 
foundation. Syd., University of Sydney, 1954. 

Victoria. National Museum. Collections of a century: the history of the first hundred years of the 
National Museum of Victoria: by R. T. M. Pescott. Melb., 1954. 308. 

WHITTELL, H. M. The literature of Australian birds: a history and a bibliography of Australian 
ornithology. Perth, Paterson Brokensha, 1954. 703. 

YeEomans, P. A. The keyline plan. Syd., Author, 1954. 37s. 6d. 


Natural History. 


ALLAN, Joyce. Australian shells: with related animals living in the sea, freshwater and on the Jand. 
Melb., Georgian House, 1951. 758. 

AUSTRALIAN MUSEUM MAGAZINE: v.rtodate. Syd..1g21todate. Quarterly. 28. per tesue. 

BARRETT, C. L. Wild life of Australia and New Guinea. Lond., Heinemann, 1954. 

Car Ley, N. We What bird is that? uo guiue tu tie birds uf australia, Syud., Augns & Robertson, 
1y51. 308. 

Dakin, W.J. Australian seashorcs: a guide for the beach-lover. the naturalist, the shore fisherman, 
and the student: by William J. Dakin, assisted by Isobel Bennett and Elizabeth Pope. Syd., 
Augus & Kobertson. 1952. 458. 

4iteat Burrier Keef and some mention of other coral reefs. Melb., Australian Nationa) Publictty 
Assuciatiun, 1951. ros. 6d. 

Hakuls, ‘thistle Y. Wild flowers of Australia. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 358. First pub- 
lished In 1938. 

Leach, J. A. Australian nature studies : a book of reference for those interested in nature study (3rd 
ed.: rev, by K. byrne). Melb., Macmillan, 1952. 30s. ; 

McKeown, K.U. Australian insects; an introductury handbook. Syd., Koyal Zoological Soclety of 
N.S.W., 1947. 12s. 6d. 

Australian spiders: their lives and habits (2nd ed.). Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1952. 218. 

NICHOLLS, W. H. Orchids of Australia: drawn ip natural colour by W. H. Nicholls with descriptive 
teat: (introd. by C.T. White). Melb., Gieurgian House, 1951. 2973. 

TrovucuTon, KE. Le G.  Furred onitmuls of Australia (3rd ed.). Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 308. 

WILD LIFE: Australian nature magazine: v. 1 to date. Melb., United Press, 1938 to 1954. Manthly 
QE. er rexte, 

Publication ceased in January, 1954. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BLacKALL, W. E. How to know Western Australian wildfowers: a key to the flora of the temperate 
regions of Western Australia: part 1; rev. and ed. by B. J. Grieve. Perth, Univ. of Western 
Australia, 1954. 3cs. 

BRITISH MUSEUM (Natural History). List of land mammals of New Guinea, Celebes, and adjacent. 
islands, 1758-1952: by Eleanor M. O. Laurie and J. E. Hill. Lcend., 1954. 30s. 

PaTTon, R. T. Know your own trees: a short introduction to the study of our common cucalypts 
(2nd ed.). Metb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1954. 58. 6d. 


Aboriginals. 


BERNDT, R. M. Arnhem !and: its history and its people: by Ronald M. Berndt and Catherine H. 
Berndt. Melb.. Cheshire, 1953. 308. 

——~—Kuuapipt: a study ofan Australian aboriginal cult. Mfelb., Cheshire, 1951. 398. 6d. 

ELKIN, A.P. Artin Arnhem Land: by A. P Elkin and Catherine and Konald Berndt. Melb., Cheshire, 
1950. 428. 

HASLUCK, Hon. P. M. C. Native welfare in Australia: speeches and addresses. Perth, Paterson 
Brokensha. 1953. 58. i 

KaBERRY. Phyllis M. Aboriginal women. Lond.. Routledge, 1939. 218. 

OCEANIA: a journal devoted to the study of the native peoples of Australia, New Guinea and the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean: v. 1 to date. Syd., Australian National Kesearch Council, 1930 to 
date. Quarterly. 20s. per annum. 

PARKER, K. L. Australian legendary tales: collected by K. Langloh Parker: selected and edited 
by H. Drake-Rrockman: iHus. by Elizabeth Durack. Syd.. Angus & Robertson. 1953. 25S. 

Pricn, A. G. White settlers and native peoples: an historical study of racial contacts between 
English-speaking whites and aboriginal peoples in the United States, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. Melb., Georgian House. 1949. 258. 

STREALOW, T.G. H. Aranda traditions. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1947. 178. 6d. 

THomson D. F. Economic structure and the ceremonial] exchange cycle in Arnhem Land. Meib., 
Maemillan, 1949. 158. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BERNDT, R. M. The first Australians: by Ronald M. Berndt and Catherine H. Berndt. N.Y. Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954. $4.75. 

ELEIN,A.P. The Australian abcrigines: how to understand them (3rded).. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 
1954. 308. 
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Education. 


AUSTRALIAN COUNCIL FOL EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH. Future of education: (pamphlet serie:}: no. x, 
1943 to date. Melb., 1943 to date. (No.30.p.) 6d. per issue. 

Review of education in Australia 1930-1948: by D. M. Waddington, W. C. Radford and J. A. 
Keats. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1950. 258. 

AUSTRALIAN’ NATIONAL CO-OPERATING BODY FOR EDUCATION. Compulsory education in Austratia : 
astudy. Paris, UNESCO, 1951. 

BEAN, C. BE. W. Here, my son: an account of the independent and other corporate boys’ schools of 
Australia, Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1950. 213. 

Bostock, J. E. The pre-school child and society : a study of Australlan conditions ard thcir reper- 
Sep tae on national welfare; by J. Bostock and E. Hill. Brisb., University of Queensland, 1946. 
188. 

Couz, P. R., ed. The rura) schoo) in Anstralia. Melb.. Melbourne Univ. Press, 1937. 103. 

CUNNINGHAM, K. S. Children need teachers: a study of the supply and recruitment of teachers in 
Australia eo overseas by K. S. Cunningham and E. A. Morey. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 
1947. 103. Gd. 

LYNRAVN, N.S. Libraries in Australia. Melb., Cheshire, 1948. 38. 6d. 

RADFORD, W. C., comp. The non-government schools of Australia: a descriptive and statistical 
account. Melb., Melbourne Unfv. Press, for Australian Council for Educational Research, 1953, 
218, 

Rayner, S. A. Correspondence education in Australia and New Zealand. Melb., Melbourne Univ. 
Press, 1949. 103. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


RETURNED SAILORS, SOLDIERS AND AIRMEN’S IMPERIAL ILEAGUE OF AUSTRALIA—Victorian Branch. 
Victorian educational facilities and particulars of scholarships available (with a chapter for those 
seeking employment) 1954-55. Melb., 1954. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyn, J. A. L. Commonwealth income tax law and practice: 4th ed. in collaboration with O. E. 
Berger and R. E. O'Neill. Syd., Butterworth. 1954. 160s. 

Howe, R. A. Australian supplement to Charlesworth, Principles of mercantile Jaw: rev. by R. A. 
Howell. (7th ed.) Syd., Law Book Co., 1954. 

JOSKE, P. E. The law and procedure at meetings in Australia and New Zealand: a concise guide to 
assist persons taking part in or who way be called upon to advise in connexion with meetings. 
Syd., Law Book Co., 1954. 178. 6d. : 

LAMBERT, E. G. A. Award information handbook and concise summary of employer’s industrial 
obligations : metal trades gronp. Syd., Law Book Co., 1954. 638. 

O'NEILL, R. E. Pay-roll tax in Australia (2nd ed.) Syd., Butterworth, 1954. 

Stone, J. Legal controls of international conflict : a treatise ou the dynamics of disputes and war-law. 
Syd., Maitland Publications, 1954. 1053. 

Waricht, R. J. D. Teetator’s family maintenance in Australia and New Zealand. Syd., Law Book 


Co., 1954. 573. 6d. 

Yorston, R. K. Austratian secretarial practice : » concise and practical text-book of company practice 
incorporating the relevant company legislation of the Australian States and Territories: 3rd ed. 
by R. Keith Yorston and Edward E. Fortescue. Syd., Law Book Co., 1953. 703. 


Art, Architecture, Music and Theatre. 


BapwaM, H. BE. Study of Australian art. Syd., Currawong, 1949. 478. 6d. 

Barnett, P. N. Australian book-plates and book-plates of interest to Australia. Syd., Beacon Press, 
1950. 2528. 

BATTARBEE, R. Modern Australian aboriginal art. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 633. 

Boyp, R. Australia’s home : its origins, builders and occupiers. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1952. 
258. 

OaseY, Matic, comp. Early Melbourne architecture: 1840-1888: comp. and ed. by Male 
Casey and others. Melb., Oxford Univ. Press, 1953. 408. 

Frivt, A. Flower pafatings, Syd., Ure Smith, 1948. 758. 

Gopparp, R. H. Australian landscapes in miniature. Syd., Legend Press, 1952. 125. 6d. 

Hatt. H. B. Ballet in Australia from Paviova to Rambert. Melb., Georgian House, 1948. 1058. 

Horr, URSULA. Masterpieces of the National Gallery of Victoria. Melb., Cheshire, 1949. 703. 

MacGeorae, N., ed. The artsin Australia. Melb., Cheshire, 1948. 428. 

McGuire, D.P. The Australian theatre . . . by D. P. McGuire, B. Arnott and F. M. McGuire. 
Melb , Oxford Univ. Press, 1948. 12s. 6d. 


MEMORIAL VOLUME T0 HOWARD HINTON, patron ofart. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1951. 428. 

OncHarD, W. A. Music in Australia: more than 150 years of development. Melb., Georgian House, 
1952. 303. 

PRESENT DAY ARTIN AUSTRALIA. Syd., Ure Smith, 1949. 

PRESTON, MARGARET. Margaret Presaton’s monotypes. Syd., Ure Smith, 1949. 758. 
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Art, Architecture, Music and Theatre—continued, 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BapDuam, H. E. A gallery of Australian art: chosen and introduced by Herbert Badham. Syd., Curra- 
wong, 1954. 733. 6d. 

BarRky, K. L. Music and the listener: a guide to musical understanding (7th ed.). Melb., Robertson 
& Mullens, 1954. 58. 6d. 

BENNETT, % R. The art of Rubery Bennett: introd. by William Dargie. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 
1954. 845. 

HERMAN, M. E. The early Australian architects and their work: {us. and decorated by the author. 
Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 848. 

MCDONALD, K. The new Australian home. Melb., 1954. 123. 6d. 

MISSINGHAM, H. Hal Missingham sketch book. Syd., Dymock’s, 1954. 126s. 


SCOUGALL, S. Consider the lilies: by Stuart Scougall and Franz Holford: wood engravings by Eva 
Sandor. Syd., Ure Smith, 1954. 126s. 
Essays on the planning of a garden. 


SEIDLER, H. Houses, interiors and projects. Syd., Associated General Publications, 1954. 84s. 


SHILILITO, PHYLLIS. Sixty beach and holiday homes: selected and annotated by Phyllis Shillito. 8yd., 
Associated General Publications, 1954. 10s. 6d, 


TURNBULL, C. The art of Ian Bow: introd. by Ernest Burbridge. Melb., Cheshire, 1954. 258. 





Literature and Language. 
*CRITICISM, BIBLIOGRAPHY AND ANTHOLOGIES. 


ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF AUSTRALIAN PUBLICATIONS: No. 1 to date. Canb., Commonwealth National 
Library, 1936 to date. 25. per issue. 

AUSTRALIAN POETRY: No. x to date. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1941 to date. Annually. Various 
prices, 

Coasr To coast: Australian stories. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1943 to date. Annually. Various 
prices, 

FERGUSON, J. A. Bibliography of Australia: v. 1 to date. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1941 to date. 
Vv. I-2 0.P., V. 3, 1268., V. 4, 2108., V. 5 in preparation. 

GREEN, H.M.,ed. Modern Australian poetry (znded.). Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1952. 178. 6d. 

JINDYWOROBAK ANTHOLOGY: 1944 to date. Melb., Georgian House for Jindyworobak Club, 1944 to 
date. Annually. Various prices. 

MAOKANESS, G., comp. An anthology of Australian verse (2nd ed.). Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1952. 
218. 

MEANJIN: contemporary verse and prose. Melb., Melbourre Univ. Press, 1940 to date. Quarterly. 
108. per issue. 

MILLER, E. Morris, Australian literature from its beginnings to 1935. Melb., Melbourne Unlv. Press, 
1940. 428. (0.p., but new ed. in preparation) 

MITCHELL, A.G. The pronunciation of English in Australia. Syd., Angus & Roberteon, 1951. 88. 6d. 
First published in 1946. 

Morpocu, W.L.F. <A book of Australian and New Zealand verse (4th ed.) chosen by Walter Murdoch 
and Alan Mulgan. Melb., Oxford Univ. Press, roso. x18. 6d. 

QUEENSLAND PuBLIO LipraryY—Ozley Memorial Library. Bibliography of Queensland verse witb 
biographical note. : by J. H. Hornibrook, Brisb., 1953. 158. 

Roprgick,C. An {Introduction to Australian fiction. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1950. 128. 6d. 

SERLE, P., comp. An Australasian anthology: comp. by P. Serle, F. L. T. Wilmot and R. H. Croll: 
newed. Syd., Collins, 1946. 88. 6d. 


SOUTHERLY: v. x to date. Syd., Australian English Association, 1939 to date. Quarterly. 38. 6d. 
per teste, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Gipson, LEontEe J. ney, Handel Richardson and some of her sources. Melb., Melbourne Univ 
» 1954. 128. 6d. 

KENNEDY, V. Bernard O’Dowd: by Victor Kennedy and Nettie Palmer. Melb., Melbourne Univ 
Press, 1954. 308. 

MacKaness, Joan S. The wide brown land: selections from the Australian poeta: chosen by Joan 
8S. Mackaness and George Mackaness. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 148. 

First published in 1934. 
TRIEBEL, L. A. Rasset of Alsace. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1954. 303. 





* Excludes the works of individual authors, reference to which will be found in Miller, Australian 
literature from its beginnings to 1935 and Serle, An Australasian anthology. 
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Fiction. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BRENT OF BIN BEX. Cockatoos: a story of youth and exodists. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 

BROWSE, T. A. Robbery under arms: a story of life and adventure in the bush and in the oe ranclde 
of Australia : introd. by G. F. Maine. Lond., Collins, 1954. 8s. First published in 1888. 

CLEARY, J. The climate of courage. Lond., Collins, 1954. 28. on 

Evers, L. H. Pattern of conquest. Lond., Wingate, 1954. 123. 

FOWLER, HELEN M. The careless people :” by Helen Fowler ae Bernard Harris. Syd., Angus & 
Robertson, 1954. 168. 

Gunn, JENNIE. We of the never-never. Melb. Robertson & Mullens, 1954. First publithed in 1908. 

Harvey, J. Salt inour wounds. Lond., Cassell, 1954. 9s. 6d. 

HUNGERPORD, T. A. G. Sowers of the wind: a novel of the occupation of Japan. Syd., Angus & 
Robertson, 1954. 163. 

JEFPERIS, BARBARA. Contango day. Lond., Dent, 1954. 118. 6d. 

LamonD, H. G. The Manx star. Lond., Faber, 1954. 128. 6d. 

LANGLEY, EVE. White topee. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 168. 

MACDONNELL, J. E. Wings off the sea. Lond., Constable, 1953. 118 

MACKENZIE, = I. The refuge: a confession: by Seaforth Nien “sya., Angus & Robertson, 
1954. 

Rowan, T. Vision splendid. Lond., Cassell, 1954. 158. 

UPFIELD, A.W. Death of alake. N. 2 a Doubleday, 1954. $2.75. 

WateN, J. The unbending. Melb., Australasian Book Society, 1954. 188. 6d. 


Poetry. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


BLADEN, P. The old ladies at Newington: s poem for several voices. Metb., Meanjin, 1953. 108. 6d. 
Awarded first prize in the long poem sectinn, Commonwealth Jubilee literary competitions, 1951. 

BLIGHT, J. The two suns met: poems. Svd., Edwards & pape for the Lyre-Bird Writers, 1954. 68. 

BUCKLEY, V. The world’s tiesh. Melb., Cheshire, 1954. 128. 

BYBNES, B.S. pideasont and other poems. Brisb., ucenstand Authors and Artists’ Association, 
1954- 128. . 

Onaia@, A. Far-back country : poems 1944-54. Melb., Cheshire, 1954. Tos. te 

GILMORE, Magy. Fourteen men: verses. Syd., Angus & Robertgon, 1954. 

HarTican, P, J. The parish of St. Mel's and other verses : by “ John 0" Brien ” (pseud.). Syd., 
Angue & Robertson, 1954. 128. 6d. 

McDONALD, NANCY M. The lonely fire. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 153. 

Preor, J. With a hawk’s quill. Lower Ferntree Gully, Vic., Edina Press, 1953. tos. 6d. 

RowBOTHAM, D. Ploughman and poet. Syd., Edwards & Shaw for the Lyre-Bird Writers, 1954. 63. 

THOMPSON, J. Thirty poems. Syd., Edwards & Shaw, 1954. 108. 6d. 


Essays. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Hont, H.A.K. The humanism of Cicero. Melb., Melbourne Univ. Press, 1954. 3038 
O’LEABY, P. I. Bard in bondage. Melb., Hawthorn Press, 1954. 278. 6d. 


Children’s Books. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


ee Nax. A fortune forthe brave. Melb., Oxford Univ. Press, 1954. 93. 6d. 
CRABBE, K. + .W. The story of Otto: or, How they fissioned the atom. Sem? “Hawthorn Press, 1954. 
63. 6 


Gurr, R. Red Pepper: the story of an Australian horse: written and illus. by Robin Gurr. Syd., 
A'sian Pub. Co. in association with Harrap, 1954. 53. 9d. 

HEDDLE, ENM M. ed, Action and adventure: a book of "australian prose. Melb., Longmans Green, 
1954._ 73. 6d. 

MEILLON, JILL. The Queen came by: illus. by Noeln Younz. Syd., Ure Smith, 1954. ros. 6d. 

PALMER, HELEN G. Beneath the southern cross. Melb., Cheshire, 1954. 8s. 6d. A story of Eureka. 

The first hundred years: by Helen G. Palmer and Jessie Macleod. Melb., Longmans Green, 
1954. 178. 6d. 

PATCHETT, MARY. Wild brother. Lond. Collins, 1954. 103. 6d. 

Purpson, Joan. Six and silver. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 1954. 128. 

SENIOR, MARGARET. Bush haven animals: an Australian picture story. Swi, Sands, 1954. 78. 6d. 

THosPsox, C. K. Thunderbolt the falcon: illus. by Frank Hodgkinson. Syd., Dymock’s, 1954. 78. 

TINDALE, N.B B. The first walkabout. Metb., Longmans Green, 1954. 143. : 

Wisox, BE. Far-away tales: nature myths of sea and shore: itlus. by Mary SLivelees: Syd. A’sisp 
Pub. Co. in association with Harrap, 1954. 58. 9 
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Sport. 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


FINGLETON, J. H. The ashes crown the year; a coronation cricket diary. Syd., Collins, i954. 153. 


LiInDwalt, R. Flying stumps. Lond., Paul, 1954. 128. 6d. 
MILLER, K. BR. Gods or flannelled fools : by Keith Miller and R. S. Whitington. 
1954. 128. 


Lond., Macdonald. 


6d. 
Moves, A. G. ‘Australian batsmen from Charles Bannerman to Neil Harvey. Syd., Angus & Robertson, 


1954. 188. 


SEDGMAN, F. A. Winning tennis: the Australian way to a better game. N.Y., Prentice-Hall, 1954. 


$3.95. 
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DIARY OF PRINCIPAL ECONOMIC EVENTS, 
. 1952 to 1955. 


The principal economic events for the years 1931 to 1938 were shown on pp. 968 to 
977 of Official Year Book No. 33, those for the years 1939 to 1944 on pp. 1129 to 1141 
of Official Year Book No. 36 while those for the years 1945 to 1951 were included in 
the range of years covered by the three Official Year Books following (Nos. 37 to 39). 
For reasons of space some of the items originally shown for the years 1952 and 1953 
have been omitted from this issue. Previous issues should be consulted fur additional 


information for these years. 


(952. 


Migration was on a reduced scale during 1952. The decline in immigration was 
associated with unsettled employment conditions in Australia, and total numbers em- 
ployed (excluding rural and household domestic workers and the defence forces) fell 
from 2,637,000 in December, 1951, to 2,533,000 in December, 1952. Except for small 
increases in February and December, this decline continued throughout 1952, while 
the number of persons on unemployment benefit increased from 2,000 to 40,000. 


68,000 new houses were started and 79,000 completed during the year. Production 
of coal gas, electricity, pig-iron and steel was maintained or increased, and electricity 
restrictions were much less severe than in recent years. 


In the early part of the year continuing drought and bushfires, particularly in New 
South Wales, Queensland and the Northern Territory, seriously affected pastures and 
restricted meat and butter production. Conditions improved later in the year and meat 
and milk production increased quickly. For crops, weather conditions generally were 
favorable and wheat production in 1952-53 was considerably higher than in 1951-52. 
Average yield per acre reached an all-time record of about 19 bushels. Wool production 
is estimated to have reached an all-time record in 1952-53, being 19 per cent. above 
1951-52. 

The high level of imports reached in the latter half of 1951 continued into 1952. 
This increase in imports, together with a drop in the receipts for exports, resulted 
in a balance of payments deficit on current account for the latter half of 1951, and the 
continuation of these conditions in 1952 led to the imposition of severe import restrictions 
to safeguard oversea reserves. Licences to import goods from dollar areas were also 
recalled and reviewed. The value of imports fell by more than 50 per cent. in the second 
half of the year and the balance of payments deficit of £269 million in the first half of 
the year was changed to a surplus of £75 million in the second half of the year. 


Average earnings per employee continued to rise and in the December quarter 
were about 11 per cent. above the corresponding level of the previous year. Retail prices 
increased by about Io per cent. and wholesale prices by about 9 per cent. during the 
year. 

During 1952 uncertainty about the future of interest rates for public authority 
borrowing resulted in a number of loan failures unti] some stability in interest rates was 
reached towards the end of the vear. Bank overdraft and deposit rates were also 
raised from the beginning of August. 
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2nd Januory.—-The Australian Mutual Provident Society to take over a large low- 
rainfall area in the Mallee-Wimmera District for development and improvement for 
settlement under the Victorian Land (Development Leases) Act 1951. (See also 18th 
August, 1949, Official) Year Book No. 39.) 


5th January.— Australia and Pakistan signed a one-year trade agreement. 


17th January.—Commonwealth Conciliation Commissioner Galvin refused an appli- 
cation by eleven metals trades unions for marginal wage increases. (See 29th February, 
tat March, 1952, and 11th November, 1953.) 


21st January.—A conference of British Commonwealth Finance Ministers, attended 
by the Treasurer of Australia, issued a statement on the measures considered necessary 
to correct the sterling area situation. 


25th January.—Widespread bushfires in New South Wales, Victoria and the Aus. 
tralian Capital Territory. 


19th February.—Good rains in the northern areas of New South Wales end the worst 
drought experienced for many years, during which extensive areas of pastures and crops 
were destroyed by bushfires. Drought conditions continued in Queensland and the 
Northern Territory. 


23rd February.—Discovery announced of important high-grade uranium deposite 
at Rum Jungle in the Northern Territory. 


26th February.—Introduction into the House of Representatives of the Fisheries 
and Pearl Fiskeries Bills to conserve swimming and sedentary fisheries in Australian 
waters. (Acts assented to 13th March.) 


7th March.—The Commonwealth Bank prohibited the establishment of further 
import credits until licences had been obtained for the goods involved. 


8th March.—Imposition of severe restrictions on imports from all sources and on 
amounts available for Australians travelling overseas. 


11th March.—Arrival of the President of the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to survey development progress and to discuss loan prospects with the 
Commonwealth Government. 


1st April.—Agreement between the Commonwealth and South Australian Govern- 
ments and the coml:ined Development Agency of the British and American Governments 
on the development of uranium deposits at Radium Hill, South Australia. 


goth April—Yhe Waterside Workers’ Federation, in connexion with its claim for 
higher margins, imposed an Australia-wide ban on overtime. 


29th April.Wages of about 50,000 workers in the pastoral industry in all States, 
except Queensland (where a State award is in operation), reduced by Commonwealth 
Conciliation Commissioner because of a decline in wool prices. 


3rd May.—A special Loan Council meeting approved programmes amounting to 
£247,500,000 for Government Joans and £128,000,000 for local and semi-governmental 
authorities loans, the Commonwealth Government being prepared to guarantee sub- 
scriptions to an extent of £125,000,000 (subsequently increased to £135,000,000). 


7th May.—Introduction into the House of Representatives of the Aluminium Industry 
Bill, an amending bill designed to increase by £4,250,000 the capital originally contributed 
in 1944 (£3,000,000) for the establishment of the industry at Bell Bay, Tasmania, and 
provide for the annual production of 13,000 tons of aluminium ingots. (Act assented 
to 30th May.) 


22nd May.—Modification of the Commonwealth Bank’s advance polioy to secure 
greater flexibility and to enable individual banks to apply the policy appropriately in 
individual cases. 
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The Conciliation and Arbitration Bill introduced into House of Representatives 
providing for a limited right of appeal from decisions of Conciliation Commissioners toa 
court of three Arbitration Court Judges, and an increase in the number of Arbitration 
Court Judges to at least seven, so that two full courts may sit at once. (Act assented to 
17th June.) 


23rd May.—Good rains brought relief to north and central Australian which had 
suffered from prolonged drought causing heavy losses in cattle industry. 


29th May.—Bill introduced to approve agreement between the Commonwealth 
Government and the Bulolo Gold Dredging Ltd. to form a joint company to cut 10,000,006 
super. feet of timber annually from pine forests at Bulolo, New Guinea. (Act assented to 
17th June.) 

18th June.—Wagga, Forbes, Cowra and many other towns were badly flooded by 
water from the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan Rivers and their tributaries. 


24th June.—Employers’ organizations lodged a claim with the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration seeking the following adjustments to awards of 25 metal 
trades unions, affecting about 250,000 workers in ali States except Western Austratin :— 
(i) Reduction in basic wage by amounts cf from £2 58. to £2 7s. per week ; (ii) Reduction 
of the female rate from 75 per cent. to 60 per cent. of the male rate; (iii) An increase in 
working hours from 40 to 44 hours per week, to be worked in either 5 or 54 days; (iv) 
Abandonment of the system of automatic quarterly cost of living adjustments to the 
basic wage. (See 12th September, 1953.) 


tet July.—New five-year Dairy Industry Stabilization Scheme commenced to operate. 

qth July.—At a conference of the Prime Minister and State Premiers a total of 
£135,900,000 was decided on as tax reimbursement grant to the States for 1952-53, plus 
Special Grants to Victoria and Tasmania of £800,000 and £70,000 respectively. 

oth July.—The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development announced 
the granting of a further loan to Australia of $50,000,000 for a twenty-year term at 4} 
per cent. interest. 

14th July.—Relaxation of bank advance policy to provide hire-purchase finance 
for farm equipment announced. 


24th July.—Announced that as a result of present economic situation the migration 
programme for 1952 and 1953 would be reduced. 

1st Auguat.—Revocation of the order made by the Commonwealth Bank under 
National Security Regulations fixing maximum rates of interest. This was followed by 
a general increase in interest rates. 

6th August.—The Commonwealth Budget for 1952-53 introduced into the House of 
Representatives. (For details, see Official Year Book No. 40, p. 1198.) 


26th August.—Arrival of Santa Gertrudis cattle from King Ranch, Texas, U.S.A., 
to start the breed on the Darling Downs, Queensland. 

27th August.—The new blast furnace lit at Port Kembla, New South Wales, expected 
to increase output of pig iron at that centre by 1,500 tons daily. 

11th September—Announced that Consolidated Zinc Pty. Ltd. would dovelop the 
Rum Jungle, Northern Territory, uranium deposits on behalf of the Commonwealth 
Government, the United States of America Atomic Energy Commission to supply aranium 
refining plant to begin operating in 1954. 

goth September.—All controls over building operations and materials ended in New 
South Wales. 


6th October.—The Commonwealth Bank announced the cessation of restrictions on 
bank advances for any purpose, except where the control of capital issues is involved. 


14th October.—The Navigation Bill. proposing the transfer of jurisdiction over mari- 
time industrial disputes from the Maritime Industry Commission to a single judge of the 
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Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and the abolition of the Maritime 
Industry Commission, introduced into the House of Representatives. (Act assented to 
8th December.) 

Broken Hill Proprietary Steel Industry Agreement Bill introduced into the Western 
Australian Legislative Assembly to ratify an agreement for the establishment of a steel 
rolling mill and fence post factory at a cost of approximately £4,000,000 at Kwinana, 
near Fremantle, Western Australia. (Act assented to 18th December.) 

16th October.—A Bill to provide for the sale of the Commonwealth’s holding of shares 
in Commonwealth Oil Refineries Ltd. to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. Ltd. introduced into 
the House of Representatives (Act assented to 6th November). The Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. Lid. is to construct an oil refinery with a capacity of about 3,000,000 tons a year, 
to cost about £40,000,000, at Kwinana. 

22nd October.—Owing to the increased production of coal, the Coal Industry Tribunal 
granted an application to advance the date for commencement of the long service leave 
scheme from 1st January, 1954 to ist January, 1953. (See 7th September, 1949, Official 
Year Book No. 39.) 

27th November-11th December.—The Prime Minister and other Australian Ministers 
attended the British Commonwealth Economic Conference in London. All subjects were 
discussed in the light of the necessity to curb inflation and rises in the cost of living, to 
encourage sound economic development, and to extend a multilateral trade and payment 
system over the widest possible area. 

5th December.—The Coal Industry Stabilization Plan was announced by the Com. 
monwealth Government, its main features being the financing by the Commonwealth of the 
stockpiling of surplus production, and of the sale of coal on a credit basis to major con- 
sumers ; the foregoing by the Commonwealth of interest charges on mining plant which 
might become idle, and tho daily review of production and demand. 

318t December.—The first good rains for many months were recorded in Northerp 
Territory drought-stricken areas. 


1953. 


The immigration programme was cut further during the year and net migration 
amounted to only about 43,000, compared with 94,000 in 1952 and over 100,000 in each 
of the preceding three years. 

Total employment (excluding rural and household domestic employment and the 
defence forces) rose from 2,533,000 in December, 1952 to 2,612,000 in December, 1953. 
Numbers on unemployment benefit dropped to Jess than half the level of 41,600 reached 
in January. 

Production of coal was down slightly from the 1952 level, but production of gas and 
electricity and of many basic materials continued to increase. Production of refrigerators, 
washing machines, radios and other domestic clectrical goods, many clothing and textile 
lines and sporting goods increased substantially after the set back of the previous year. 
There was also some revival in house building, but the number of houses started did 
not regain the 1951 level. 

Seasonal conditions were satisfactory. Meat production was substantially increased. 
The average wheat yield was lower than the previous year’s record but still high at 17 
bushels per acre. Acreage was somewhat greater and total production was estimated at 
about 199 million bushels compared with 195 million bushels in the 1952-53 harvest 
The wool clip for 1953-54 was only 3 per cent. under the record of the previous year. 

After some weakness at the close of the 1952-53 season, wool prices firmed again at 
the opening sales in September and during the first half of the 1953-54 season averaged 
85d. compared with 81.8d. in 1952-53. Export prices generally remained above the 
previous year’s level and the value of exports was considerably higher than in 1952. 
During the second half of the year imports also increased substantially over the low 
level of the previous twelve months, and the balance of payments credit on current 
account which reached about £100 million in the first half of the year dropped to about 
£20 million in the second half. 
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Rises in internal prices and earnings were much smaller. Average ezrnings per 
employee rose by 4 per cent., the basic wage by 2 per cent., retail prices by 4 per cent., 
and wholesale prices by 5 per cent. before falling towards the close of the year, compared 
with increases of about Io per cent. in 1952. 

Interest rates were kept stable during the year at 44 per cent. on Cummunwealth 
bonds, 43 per cent. on local and semi-governmental securities and 5 per cent. on bank 
advances. Both Commonwealth loans raised during the year at 44 per cent. were over- 
subscribed, and during the second half of the year there was some speculation about 
a possible drop in interest rates. 

5th January.—New deposits of coal, bauxite, tin and zinc discovered as a result 
of surveys carried out by the Bureau of Mineral Resources, Geology and Geophysics. 

8th January.—Ten-year agreement signed for sale to the United States of America 
of uranium from deposits at Rum Jungle, Northern Territory. 

1oth January.—United Kingdom and Queensland Governments agreed to abandon 
the Queensland-British Food Corporation’s farming project in Central Queensland. 

22nd January.—For first time since 1945, basic wage adjustment for December 
quarter showed no change in average for six capital cities. 


18th February.—Television Bill introduced into House of Representatives to permit 
the establishment of both National and Commercial television transmitting stations. 
(Act assented to 20th March.) 

19th February.—The Commonwealth Bank Bill 1953, which sets up the Common- 
wealth Trading Bank under a Gencral Manager, in place of the General Banking Division 
of the Commonwealth Bank,and the Banking Bill 1953, which provides for a new method 
of determining the maximum amounts which the trading banks may be required to 
lodge with the Commonwealth Bank, introduced into House of Representatives. (Both 
Acts assented to 28th March.) 

20th February.—Premiers’ Conference in Canberra failed to reach agreement on 
return of income tax powers to the States. 

ist April.—Further relaxation of import restrictions to allow additional imports 
to the value of £50,000,000 during the next twelve months other than from the dollar 
area and Japan. 

13th April—New International Wheat Agreement signed in Washington fixing 
Australia’s annual wheat export quota at 75.000.000 bushels, (Later legislation in- 
troduced into House of Representatives, 11th October.) 

18th April—Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organization 
announced that a process had been developed to prevent shrinkage in wool. 

15th May.—Australia and United States of America signed conventions to end double 
taxation between the two countries. (Acts ratifying these conventions were assented 
to 11th December.) 

19th May.—Australian Loan Council meeting at Canberra adopted programme of 
£231,000,000 for State Government works during 1953-54. Borrowing programme of 
£90,486,000 by Local Government and Semi-governmental authorities also approved. 
Loan Council decided to retain ruling interest rates on public loans for at least twelve 
months. 

8th June.—Britain and Australia signed agreement for reciprocity in social services 
benefits. 

gith June.—Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers on defence, economio 
and political issues concluded in London. 

24th June.—Contract prices for sale of Australian butter and cheese to the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Food during 1953-54 increased by approximately 32 per cent. 

tat July.—Commonwealth Medical Benefits Scheme commenced, under which 
persons who are contributors to an approved medical benefits organization are entitled 
to receive part reimbursement by the Commonwealth of payments made for me_lical 
services to themselves or their dependants. 
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Conditions of purchase by Australian Atomic Energy Commission of acceptable 
uranium ores and concentrates from Ist July announced, including guaranteed minimum 
prices for five years. 

Further relaxation of restrictions on imports from sterling countries came into 
operation. Some increases in imports from Japan also to be allowed. 

15th July—Announced that the United Kingdom Government would pay higher 
prices, representing increases of 7} and 53 per cent. respectively, for Australian lamb and 
moutton in 1953-54. 


7th August.—Shipping freights to United Kingdom rose by 7} per cent. 


13th August.—Commonwealth Government rejected a Japanese request for a con- 
ference to discuss trade relations between Australia and Japan. 


oth September.—The Commonwealth Budget for 1953-54 introduced into the House 
of Representatives, (For details, see Official Year Book No. 41, p. 1086.) 


toth September.—Pear! Fisheries Bill introduced, providing for a licensing system and 
other measures to control pearl fisheries (Act assented to 17th September). See also 
11th September. 

11th September.—Australian sovereignty proclaimed over sea-bed, subsoil, and con- 
tinental shelf adjoining Australia and Australian territories. (Australia subsequently 
agreed to submit issues arising from the Pearl Fisheries Act to the International Court 
of Justice for adjudication.) 


12th September—Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration refused 
applications by employers for reduction of current basic wages and for an increase of 
standard hours of work and also refused applications by unions for increases of basic 
wages. The employers’ applications for abandonment of the system of automatic 
adjustment of the basic wage in accordance with retail price indexes were, however, 
granted. Later, the extension by the Court, on its own motion, of this decision to awards 
not the subject of an application before the Court was challenged in the High Court by the 
unions concerned but the power of the Arbitration Court to so vary awards was upheld. 


24th September.—Australian Council of Trade Unions Congress withdrew its policy 
of unqualified opposition to incentive payments, leaving individual unions free to accept 
incentive payment schemes if they so desire. 

1st October.—Announced that Australia would receive an increase of 54 per cent. 
in the price of beof and veal shipped to the United Kingdom during 1953-54 under the 
fifteen-year meat agreement with United Kingdom. 

Further relaxation of import restrictions on goods from sterling areas came into 
operation, allowing additional annual imports valued at £45 million. 


7th October.—All States agreed to a price of 148, per bushel for wheat sold in Australia 
for the three years ending 1955~56. 


13th October—Wheat Marketing Bill providing for orderly marketing of wheat for 
next three harvests introduced into House of Representatives. (Act assented to 26th 
October.) 

Bill providing for ratification of the International Wheat Agreement, under whicb 
portion of Australia’s crop for the next three seasons will be exported within certain price 
limits, introduced into House of Representatives. (Act assented to 26th October.) 

Queensland State Full Industrial Court rejected application by employers’ organi- 
gations to end basic wage adjustments. 


22nd October.—Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration refused New 
South Wales transport authorities permission to withdraw applications for relief from 
basic wage adjustments. 

26th October.—Factorices and Shops (Wages Boards) Bill 1953 introduced in Victoria 
to pay latest cost-of-living increase in basic wages. (Act assented to 25th November.) 


30th October.—Tasmanian Government abolished price control on all goods other than 
copper. 
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11th November—Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration completed 
hearing of evidence by Australian Engineering Union and other organizations in the 
margins case and reserved its decision. (See 5th November, 1954.) 


12th November.—Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Bill, giving absolute preference 
to unionists, introduced in New South Wales Parliament. (Act assented to 17th Decem- 
ber.) 

3rd December.—Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia commenced operations. 


4th December.—Oil discovered at Exmouth Gulf, 680 miles north of Perth. The oil, 
discovered at a depth of approximately 3,600 feet, was stated to be a very high grade 
crude oil. 


31st December.—With the expiration of the Defence Preparations Act, control af 
Capital Issues ceased. 
Price control abandoned in Western Australia. 


1954. 


Immigration was greater than in 1953. Net migration increased from 43,000 in 
1953 to 68,000 in 1954, but was still well below the level of the preceding four years. 
Employment increased continuously throughout 1954. Total employment (excluding 
rural and household domestic employment and the defence forces) rose from 2,612,000 
in December, 1953 to 2,701,000 in December, 1954. Jn April total employment exceeded 
the previous peak of 2,643,000 reached in November, 1951. Numbers on unemployment 
benefit fell from 13,423 in January to 2,975 in November, 1954. Production of pig: 
iron and steel was practically the same as in 1953, but there were rises in the production 
of coal, gas and electricity, and many basic materials (copper, lead, zinc, acids, cement, 
superphosphate). Production of domestic electrical appliances and of many textile 
and clothing lines also increased. More new houses were commenced in 1954 than in 
1953, but the number completed was slightly below the 1953 figure. Meat production 
increased slightly in 1954. The wheat acreage for 1954-55 was about the same as in 
1952-53, but both the total crop and the average yield are estimated to be below the 
levels of the previous two seasons. A substantial fall in exports, however, resulted in a 
level of stocks at 30th November, more than twice as high as a year earlier. The 1954-55 
wool clip is estimated to be practically the same as the record 1952-53 clip and about 3 
per cent. higher than the 1953-54 clip. In April there was a further relaxation of import 
restrictions (imposed in March, 1952) on trade with countries other than dollar area and 
Japan, and imports were substantially higher than in 1953. A fall in wool and wheat 
prices and a lower volume of wheat exports contributed to a decline in exports. In 
the second half of 1954 there was a debit balance, estimated at £96 million, in the balance 
of payments on current account compared with a debit balance of £62 million in the 
tirst half of the year, and a credit balance of £54 million in the second half of 1953. 
Quotas were re-imposed on some imports in October. Average earnings per employee 
rosa by 4 per cent., the same as the previous year’s rise. In 1954, however, retail and 
wholesale prices showed practically no change whereas in 1953 they rose by 4 per cent. 
and 3 per cent. respectively. Bank interest rates were not altered during the year. 
The three Commonwealth loans were issued at 44 per cent. for long dated bonds and 
most Iocal and semi-governmental loans at 4} per cent. 

7th January.—Reciprocal agreement with the United Kingdom on Social Services 
became operative. 


8th-15th January.—Conference of British Finance Ministers held in Sydney with 
the Prime Minister as Chairman and other Australian Ministers in attendance. Con- 
ference reaffirmed the British Commonwealth’s objectives of strengthening the internal 
economies of member countries and of establishing with other countries the widest 
possible system of multilateral trade and payments. 
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1gth January.—It was announced that Australia would sign the declaration ex- 
tending until 30th June, 1955 the schedule of tariff concessions under the Genera} 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

5th February.—Tariff Board increased to seven by the appointment of three new 
members. 

25th February.—Interim decision by Full Arbitration Court on claim by Metal 
Trades employees for increased margins left rates of pay unchanged (see 5th November, 
1954). 

4th March.—Loan of $54 million from the International Bank, to.be used to import 
capital goods and equipment. 

1oth Yarch.—19th Security Loan of £35 million closed with a subscription of about 
£50 million. 

1st April_—United Kingdom Free and Assisted Passages Migration Agreement 
with Australia renewed for another year. 


gth April._-Contract for £25 million let to Kaiser group, of U.S.A. for the construo- 
tion of the Eucumbene—Tumut tunnel and other works in the Snowy Mountains Scheme. 


16th April.—Revision of the 15 year marketing agreement for Australian meat 
sold in the United Kingdom, occasioned by the change over from bulk purchasing to 
private trading. 

27th April.—f3.9 million contract for building the Upper Tumut powei station 
of the Snowy Mountains Scheme let to a French group of contractors. 

4th June.—Queensland Industrial Court increased margins to workers under Mech. 
anical Engineering Award. 


16th June.—Premier of South Australia announced two new uranium finds in 
oorth-east of State. ; 


28th June.—Australia signed International Tin Agreement as a consuming country. 
Savings Bank deposits in Australia reached £1,000 million for the first time. ; 


30th June.—Loan Council approved borrowing programme of £290 million for 
1954-55 comprising Government loans, £200 million, Semi-Governmental loans, £75 
million, and Local Government loans, £15 million. Tax reimbursement Grants to Statee 
to be £150 million for 1954-55. Australian population census taken. 


1st July.—Forecast that by 31st July stocks of wheat carried over by the four 
major producing countries will total 1,601 million bushels compared with 1,061 million 
in 1953- 

4th July—Commonwealth Budget for 1953-54 resulted in.a surplus of £56,300,000 
Favourable trade balance of £149,400,000 for 1953-54. 


13th July.—Heavy rain and gales caused damage to 200 miles of coastal area from 
Queensland to Northern New South Wales with floods in river districts of S.E. Queensland 
and Northern New South Wales. For the seventh time in five years (and twice in 1954) 
the New South Wales North Coast towns have been flooded. Damage estimated at 
£17,000,000. 

16th July.—Retail prices index for June showed, on average, a slight fall through. 
out Australia. 

4th August.—£1,800,000 hydro-electric project approved for Warragamba Dam 
(New South Wales). 

13th August.—Wool sold in Australia in 1953-54 season realized £390.7 million, £14 
million less than last year, but third highest.on. record. 

18th August.—Commonwealth Budget for 1954-55 introduced into the House of 
Representatives, providing for an estimated expenditure of £1,016,923,000,. revenue of 
£1,017,174,000 and. an estimated surplus of £251,000. Major items of estimated ex- 
penditure from Consolidated Revenue Fund were::—Defence Services, £200,000,000 ; 
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War and Repatriation Services, £118,000,000; National Welfare Fund, £193,000,000 ; 
Payments to or for the States, £199,000,000 ; Capital Works and Services, £104,500,000 ; 
Estimated expenditure from Loan Fund included £5,000,000 for War Service Land 
Settlement and £5,000,000 for redemption of War Savings Certificates, Budget included 
proposals for increases in expenditure on repatriation benefits (£1,500,000) and social 
services benefits (£16,500,000); and reductions in taxation of an estimated annual 
value to taxpayers of £35,000,000. Proposals for reductions in taxation included reduced 
rates of income tax with increased allowances and exemptions (£23,000,000), sales tax 
(£10,000,000) and increased annual exemption from pay-roll tax (£1,500,000). 


19th August.—Miners’ Federation convention unanimously agreed to the mechanioa} 
extraction of pillar coal. (See zoth September, 1954.) 


31st August—New South Wales Government granted £125,000 to New South 
Wales University of Technology for research in nuclear engineering (previously £50,000 
was granted to the University of Sydney for research into nuclear physics). £50 million 
Commonwealth Cash and Conversion Loan oversubscribed by £1 million. 


17th September.—Prime Minister officially opened at Rum Jungle first uranium 
plant established in Australia. 


20th September.—Mechanical extraction of pillar coal commenced in some New South 
Wales mines. 


29th September —The Tariff Board annual report issued a warning against any 
general increase in the tariff level and on high cost in industry. 


30th September.—New import restrictions announced on imported materials and 
equipment (goods on which quota restrictions were abandoned in April, 1954), on 
the basis of 100 per cent. of imports in the base year, 1950-51. 

5th October.—Hon. H. E. Holt, Federal Minister for Labour and National Service, 
announced the formation of a Nationa] Joint Production Council representing manage- 
ment and workers. : 

14th October—Announced that Commonwealth would grant £24 million for roads 
in 1954-55. 

29th October.—Tariff changes increased tariffs on certain imports and increased 
protection to eight Australian industries. Government bounties on rayon yarn in 
Australia and scutched flax fibre produced from fiax grown in Australia were announced. 


3rd November.—Bounty paid on sulphuric acid as from Ist July, 1954. Legis- 
lation introduced to appropriate £600,000 annually for five years. Waterside workers 
declared a genera! strike on the Australian waterfront as a protest against proposed 
new Stevedoring legislation. (See 5th November.) 

5th November.—Federal Arbitration Court granted higher margins for skilled 
workers in a judgment intended to be a guide to other wage fixing authorities. New 
Stevedoring legislation introduced into House of Representatives which, in effect, gave 
employers the right to nominate new waterside workers. Previously the right of de- 
ciding eligibility for work in the industry had been the prerogative solely of the Unions. 
Government will pay subsidy on gold produced in Australia, Papua and New Guinea 
in the next three years. 

19th November.—Privy Council ruled New South Wales State Transport (Co- 
ordination) Act is invalid insofar as it applied to interstate Transport. 

22nd November—New arrangements for regulation of trading with Japan gare 
Japanese exporters the opportunity of obtaining a larger share of Australia’s trade. 

23rd November.—Commonwealth Government set target of migrants for 1954-55 
at 115,000. : 

25th November—Commanwealth Government called tenders for equipment 
aecessary for television stations in Sydney and Melbourne. 


2nd December.—Avustralian wheat prices guaranteed under the wheat stabilization 
plan will remain at 12s. 7d. per bushel for 1954-55 season. 
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toth December.—$25 million loan floated by Australia on United States market 
oversubscribed. 


14th December.—£13 million lag in cash section of Commonwealth Government 
£125 million cash and conversion loan. 


15th December.—Increased margins for coal industry employees, applying in New 
South Wales, Queensland, Victoria and Tasmania, announced by Coal Industry 
Tribunal. 


31st Decemher.—Governor of Commonwealth Bank announced an increase of 5s. 
per cent. in rates of interest on hank fixed deposits and Savings Bank deposits, to 
operate from ist January, 1955. 


1955. 


When the Treasurer presented the budget in August he said that there were “ un- 
mistakable signs of active inflation’. A boom had been getting under way in consumer 
spending and private investment, and labour shortages had become general. No 
concessions in taxation were made in the budget. During the year several measures 
were introduced to check inflation. In July the Commonwealth Bank directed the 
trading banks to restrict new loans which would increase the scale of hire purchase. 
Towards the end of the year the Prime Minister held a series of conferences with repre- 
sentatives of financial and industrial institutions to enlist their co-operation in checking 
inflation. Hire purchase and finance companies agreed to restrict the increase in their 
loans to 1o per cent. above the level at September, 1955. The level of total bank advances 
changed little in the second half of the year. In spite of lower wool and wheat prices 
the value of exports was slightly higher than in 1954. The value of imports was much 
greater than in 1954 and the balance of payments deficit was therefore greater in 1955. 
Import restrictions were made more severe in April and again in September. Following 
the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration late in 1954. 
margins for skill were adjusted upwards in many occupations. Nominal wages rose 
throughout the year, and by December, 1955 were 34 per cent. higher than in December, 
1954. Over the same period average earnings rose by 7 per cent. and retail prices by 
44 per cent. Employment rose steadily during the year, and the number of persons 
receiving unemployment benefit fell to the lowest level since 1951. Investment by 
private businesses in 1955 was well above the level of 1954. Dwelling construction also 
continued at a high level. There were 78,000 new houses completed in 1955, & higher 
number than in any post-war year except 1952. The number commenced was 3,000 
less than in 1954, but was higher than in 1952 or 1953. Secondary production was 
generally maintained at the high level of the previous year, and output of primary products 
increased. The wheat acreage in 1955-56 is estimated to have been slightly less than 
in any other post-war year, but the average yield was estimated to be the highest on 
record. The total crop was therefore well above the 1954-55 level and nearly as high 
as in 1953-54. It was predicted that the production of wool in 1955-56 would be over 
1,400 million pounds compared with the previous record of about 1,290 million pounds 
in 1954-55. Net immigration during 1955 was 95,000. This compared with 68,000 
in 1954, and 43,000 in 1953 but was still well below the 1950 and 1951 levels of 153,000 
and I11,000 respectively. 


1st January.—Price control in Victoria ended after 14 years. Increased Bank Deposit 
interest rates. 


12th January.—Harbour at Cockburn Sound, Western Australia, opened to provide 
shipping facilities for Kwinana. Kwinana £40 million oil refinery began operations— 
to be in production by mid-March. 

4th February.—Announced that arrangements completed for issue of £6 million public 
loan in Switzerland to Commonwealth Government. 

7th February.—Australia’s first aluminium plant, at Bell Bay, Tasmania, began 
production. 
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17th February.—Special conference agreed that Waterside Workers Federation should 
have right to nominate waterside recruits ; counteracts legislation passed last November. 
(see 5th November, 1954). 


22nd February.—Guthega power station in operation, first power generated from 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric scheme being fed into New South Wales electricity 
system. 


24th February.—Disastrous floods cover large areas of Central West New South Wales 
and Hunter Valley. Damage estimated at £15 million to townships, stock and grazing 
lands, and many lives lost. 


18th March.—Government plan announced for sale to tenants of houses built under 
Commonwealth and State Housing Agreement. Maximum advance to be £2,750 repayable 
over 45 years at 44 per cent. interest, minimum deposit 5 per cent. of first £2,000 
of gale price, repayments of principal included in rent previously paid to be credited as 
part of deposit. 


19th March.—Details announced of new 15 year 54} million dollar loan from Inter- 
national Bank of Reconstruction to Australia at 4§ per cent. interest, including Bank's 
1 per cent. commission. 


21st March—New import restrictions imposed, cutting Australia’s rate of imports 
by about 20 per cent; to operate from 1st April. 


23rd March.—First commercial shipment of Australian uranium oxide, worth about 
£200,000, dispatched to United States. 


15th April—All price control ended in New South Wales. 


20th April.—Broken Hill Pty. Company announced plans for spending £67 million 
on plant in next five years at Newcastle and Port Kembla. 


12th May.—Increase of interest rates for home purchase and building finance 
from 5 per cent. to 54 per cent. announced by most of major life assurance companies 
in Australia. 


16th May.—Commonwealth Government to build ammunition filling and assembly 
factory at St. Marys, near Sydney, at estimated cost of £23 million. 


5th June.—Australia’s 1955-56 immigration programme to be increased to basic 
intake of 125,000 migrants (including 70,000 under assisted-passages scheme). 

1oth June.—Full High Court in reserved judgment declared invalid recent legis- 
lation imposing a road-tax on interstate road hauliers. 


19th June.—Commonwealth abandons control of tea. 


218t-237rd June.—At annual Loan Council meeting, Prime Minister rejected proposals 
by State Premiers for substantially increased loan programme to finance State Works 
in 1955-56. Loan Council, by majority vote, approved borrowing programme of 
£193,500,000 for public works in 1955~56. Prime Minister announced that Common- 
wealth Government would grant States £157 million taxation reimbursements for 1955-56, 
an increase of £7 million on 1954-55. 


19th July.—Decision by Federal Cabinet to cut subsidy on local consumption of 
butter and cheese, followed by increase in butter and cheese prices. General Motors. 
Holden’s announced £21 .6 million expansion programme for plants throughout Australia. 


26th-28th July.—Price control re-imposed in New South Wales and South Australia. 


oth August—Western Australian State Arbitration Court increased Western 
Australian basic wage by 58. 11d. 

14th August.—Prime Minister stated that Australia would not extend trading con- 
cessions to Japan under G.A.T.T. 

22nd August.—First International Wool Textile Research Conference to be held 


in Australia opened in Sydney. Attended by 100 research workers, including 52 scientists 
from overseas. 
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23rd August.—Contract system of shipping Australian wool exports to Europe and 
United Kingdom broke down as British and European shipowners refused to renew 
contracts at less than 10 per cent. increase in freight rates. 


24th August.—Commonwealth Budget for 1955-56 introduced into the House of 
Representatives, providing for an estimated expenditure of £1,123,599,000, revenue 
of £1,123,769,000 and an estimated surplus revenue of £170,000. The major items of 
estimated expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Fund were :—Defence Services, 
£190,000,000; War and Repatriation Services, £121,000,000; National Welfare Fund, 
£218,500,000 ; Payments to or for the States, £220,000,000 ; Capital Works and Services, 
-£104,000,000. Estimated expenditure from Loan Fund includes £8,500,000 for War 
Service Land Settlement and £3,000,000 for redemption of War Savings Certificates. 
The Budget included proposals for increases in expenditure on repatriation benefits 
(£1,750,000) and social services benefits (£11,000,000). 


26th August.—Overall prices of Australian iron and steel raised by 5 per cent. 


30th August.—New £30 million hot-strip stee] mill of Australian Iron and Steel Ltd. 
at Port Kembla (N.S.W.) opened by the Prime Minister who described it as “ a great 
and historic event in the development of Australia”. 


12th-218t September.—Prime Minister called series of conferences with representatives 
of trading banks, hire purchase companies, and trade-union leaders to discuss financial 
aspects of Australian economic problems and suggested remedies. Fresh tightening 
of bank credit. 


13th September.—Bank of New South Wales Savings Bank Ltd. registered in Sydney. 
The first new savings bank established in Australia for 40 years. 


1st October.—Increase of 74 per cent. in shipping freights for Australian exports 
to most oversea countries became effective. Reductions of from 7} per cent. to 25 
per cent. operated on licensed imports. 


6th Nctober.—15 million dollars (£A6.8 million) loan successfully negotiated in 
Canada by Australian Government. 


4th November.—Legislation passed to re-introduce automatic quarterly basic wage 
adjustments in New South Wales. 


18th November.—Queensland and New South Wales coal producers combined to 
form Australian Coal Association with main object of trying to find new and improved 
ways of producing, preparing and marketing coal. 


22nd November.—For the first time in history, brown coal coke was successfully used 
at a Richmond (Vic.) foundry to smelt iron commercially. 


26th November.—Reduction of about ro per cent. in Queensland shearing rates 
under the State Shearing industry award ordered in Industrial Court judgment of 25th 
November. 


13th December.—Trade Unions case for increased basic wages and restoration of 
quarterly cost of living adjustments brought before Arbitration Court. 


17th Derember.—Commonwealth £30 million cash Loan undersubscribed by £2 million. 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court upholds appeal by Public Service Board against 
salary increases granted under “ Castieau ’ Award of June, 1955, based on metal trades 
“2% times” formula; Court, however, granted certain adjustments. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHIEF EVENTS SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


Noves.—For each earlier year this Table contains rarely more than two or three items; for recent 
years, however, in order to provide a wide cover of events, etc., it includes a much greater number. Both 
the nature of the Table and considerations of space render necessary 2 continual reduction in these items, 
and for more information the reader should therefore consult earlier issucs. 

The Government was centralized in Sydney, New South Wales, up to 1825, when Tasmania (Van 
Diemen’s Land) was made a separate cotony. In the Table the names now borne by the States serve to 
Indicate the localities. 


Year. 

(788 N.S.W.—Arrival of “ First Fleet’, under Captain Arthur Phillip, at Botany Bay. 
Land in vicinity being found unsuitable for settlement, the expedition moved 
to Sydney Cove, and formal possession of the colony was taken on 26th 
January. Formal proclamation of colony and establishment of regular 
government on 7th February. Branch Settlement established at Norfolk 
Island. French navigator La Pérouse visited Botany Bay. First cultivation 
of wheat and barley. First grape vines planted. 

1789 N.S.W.—First wheat harvest at Parramatta, near Sydney. Discovery of Hawkes- 
bury River. 

1790 N.S.W.—Scarcity of provisions. ‘‘ Second Fleet” reached Port Jackson. Land- 
ing of the New South Wales Corps. 

1791 N.S.W.—Arrival of ‘‘ Third Fleet”. Territorial seal brought by Governor King. 

. 1792 N.S.W.—Visit of Philadelphia, first foreign trading vessel. 

1793 N.S.W.—First free immigrants arrived in Bellona. First Australian church opened 
at Sydney. Tas.—D’Entrecasteaux discovered the Derwent River. 

1794 N.S.W.—Establishment of settlement at Hawkesbury River. 

1795 N.S.W.—Erection of the first printing press at Sydney. Descendants of strayed 
cattle discovered at Cowpastures, Nepean River. 

1796 N.S.W.—First Australian theatre opened at Sydney. Coal discovered by fisherman 
at Newcastle. 

1797. N.S.W.—Introduction of merino sheep from Cape of Good Hope. 

1798 Tas.—lInsularity of Tasmania proved by voyage of Bass and Flinders. 

1800 N.S.W.—Hunter River coal-mines worked. First Customs House in Australia 
established at Sydney. Flinders’ charts published. 

1801 N.S.W.—First colonial manufacture of blankets and linen. 

1802 Vio.—Discovery of Port Phillip by Lieut. Murray. Q’land.—Discovery of Port 
Curtis and Port Bowen by Flinders. S.A.—Discovery of Spencer’s and 
St. Vincent Gulfs by Flinders. 

1803 N.S.W.—First Australian wool taken to England by Capt. Macarthur. Issue of 
The Sydney Gazette, first Australian newspaper. Vic.—Attempted 
settlement at Port Phillip by Collins. Discovery of Yarra by Grimes. 
Tas.—Firrt settlement formed at Risdon by Lieut. Bowen. 

1804 Vic.—Abandonment of settlement at Port Phillip. Tas.—Foundation of settle- 
ment at Hobart by Collins. 

1805 N.S.W.—First extensive sheep farm established at Camden by Capt. Macarthur. 

1806 N.S.W.—' The great flood” on the Hawkesbury. Shortage of provisions. 
Tas.—Settlement at Launceston. 

1807. N.S.W.—First shipment of merchantable wool (245 Ib.) to England. 

1808 N.S.W.—Deposition of Governor Bligh. 

1809 N.S.W.—Free school established. 

1810 N.S.W.—Post Office officially established at Sydney. 

1813. N.S.W.—Passage across Blue Mountains discovered by Wentworth, Lawson and 
Blasiand. Macquarie River discovered by Evans. 

1814 N.8.W.—Flinders suggested the name “ Australia”, instead of ‘ New Holland". 
Creation of Civil Courts. 
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1825 
1826 
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1832 
1833 
1834 


1835 
1836 
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N.S.W.—First steam engine in Australia erected at Sydney. Lachlan River 
discovered by Evans. Tas.—Arrival of firet immigrant ship with free 
settlers. First export of wheat to Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Sydney Hospital opened. 

N.S.W.—Oxley’s first exploration inland. Discovery of Lakes George and 
Bathurst and the Goulburn Plains by Meehan and Hume. First bank in 
Australia—Bank of New South Wales—opened at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Liverpool Plains, and the Peel, Hastings and Manning Rivers discovered 
by Oxley, and Port Essington (N.T.) by Captain King. 

N.S.W.—First Savings Bank in Australia opened at Sydney. 

Tas.—First importation of pure merino sheep from Camden Park (N.S.W.} flocks. 

Tas.—Establishment of pena] settlement at Macquarie Harbour. 

N.S.W.—Formation of Agricultural Society of New South Wales. 

N.S.W.—New South Wales Judicature Act passed. Discovery of gold at Fish 
River by Assistant-Surveyor McBrien. Qld.—Brisbane River discovered by 
Oxley. 

N.S.W.—Constituted a Crown Colony. Executive Council formed. Establish- 
ment of Supreme Court at Sydney, and introduction of trial by jury. First 
Australian Enactment (Currency Bill) passed by the Legislative Council. 
Proclamation of freedom of the press. First manufacture of sugar. Vio.— 
Hume and Hovell, journeying overland from Sydney, arrived at Corio Bay. 
Qlid.—Penal settlement founded at Moreton Bay (Brisbane). Fort Dundas 
Settlement formed at Melville Island, N. Terr. 

Tas.—Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) proclaimed a separate colony. Qld.— 
Major Lockyer explored Brisbane River to its source and discovered coal. 

N.S.W.—Settlement in Illawarra District. Vic.—Settlement at Corinella, Western 
Port, formed by Captain Wright. 

Qid.—Darling Downs and the Condamine River discovered by Allan Cunningham. 
W.A.—Military settlement founded at King George’s Sound by Major 
Lockyer. First official claim of British Sovereignty over all Australia. 

N.S.W.—Second constitution. First Census. Sturt’s expedition down Darling 
River. Gas first used at Sydney. Richmond and Clarence Rivers discovered 
by Captain Rous. Vic.—Abandonment of settlement at Western Port. 
Qlid.—Cunningham discovered a route from Brisbane to the Darling Downs, 
and explored Brisbane River. 

N.S.W.—Sturt’s expedition down Murrumbidgee River. W.A.—Foundation of 
settlement at Swan River. Foundation of Perth. 

N.S.W.—Sturt, voyaging down Murrumbidgee and Murray Rivers, arrived at 
Lake Alexandrina. Tas.—Black line organized to force aborigines into 
Tasman’s Peninsula, but failed. Small remnant subsequently (1830 to 
1835) persuaded to settle on Flinders Island. 

N.S.W.—Crown lands first disposed of at auction. Mitchell’s explorations north 
of Liverpool Plains. SS. Surprise, first steamship built in Australia, launched 
at Sydney. First coal shipped from Australian Agricultural Company's 
workings at Newcastle, N.S.W. First assisted immigration to N.S.W. 
S.A.—Wakefield’s first colonization committee. W.A.—Appointment of 
Executive and Legislative Counci!s. 

N.S.W.—State Savings Bank established. 

N.S.W.—First School of Arts established at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—First settlement at Twofold Bay. Vic.—Settlement formed at Portland 
Bay by Henty Brothers. S.A.—Formation of the South Australian Associa- 
tion. W.A.—Severe reprisels against Murray River natives at Pinjarrah 
for continued attacks on settlers. 

Vie.—John Batman arrived at Port Phillip; foundation of Melbourne. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s overland journey from Sydney to Cape Northumberland. 
Vic.—Proclamation of Port Phillip district as open for settlement. 8.A.— 
Settlement founded at Adelaide under Governor Hindmarsh. 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 
1843 
1844 


1845 


1846 
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1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 


1852 


1853 
1854 
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N.S.W.—Appvintment in London of Select Committee on Transportation. Vio.— 
First overlanders from Sydney arrived at Port Phillip. 

N.S.W.—Discontinuance of assignment of convicts. Qid.—Settlement of German 
missionaries at Brisbane—first free colonists. S.A.‘ Overlanding” of 
cattle from Sydney to Adelaide along the Murray route by Hawden and 
Bonney. Settlement at Port Essington, Northern Territory, formed by 
Captain Bremer. 

N.S.W.—Gold found at Vale of Clwydd by Count Strzelecki. S.A.—Lake Torrens 
discovered by Eyre. Port Darwin discovered by Captain Stokes. W.A.— 
Murchison River discovered by Captain Grey. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of transportation to New South Wales. Land regulations— 
proceeds of sales to be applied to payments for public works and expenditure 
on immigration. Vic.—Determination of northern boundary. Qld.—Pens! 
settlement broken up and Moreton Bay district thrown open. S.A,—Eyre 
began his overland journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. 

N.S.W.—Gold found near Hartley. W.A.—Completion of Eyre’s overland 
journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. New Zealand proclaimed 
a separate colony. 

N.S.W.—lIncorporation of Sydney. Vic.—Incorporation of Melbourne. S.A.— 
Discovery of copper at Kapunda. 

N.S.W.—First Representative Constitution (under Act of 1842). Qld.—Mo: eton 
Bay granted legislative representation as a distinct electoral division. 

Qid.—Leichhardt’s expedition to Port Essington (N.T.). S.A.—Sturt’s last 
expedition inland. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s explorations on the Barcoo. Qld.—Explorations by Mitchell 
and Kennedy. §.A.—Discovery of the Burra copper deposits. Sturt 
discovered Cooper’s Creek. 

N.S.W.—Initiation of meat-preserving. Qld.—Foundation of settlement at Port 
Curtis. §.A.—Proclamation of North Australia. 

N.S.W.—TIron-smelting commenced near Berrima. Overland mail established 
between Sydney and Adelaide. Qld.—Explorations by Leichhardt, Burnett 
and Kennedy. 

N.S.W.—National and Denominational School Boards established. Qld.— 
Leichhardt’s last journey. Kennedy speared by the blacks at York 
Peninsula. Chinese brought in as shepherds. 

N.S.W.—Indignation of colonists at arrival of convict ship Hashemy. Exodus 
of population to gold-fields of California. Wic.—Randulph prevented from 
landing convicts. Qld.—Assignment of Haskemy convicts to squatters 
on Darling Downs. W.A.—Commencement of transportation to Western 
Australia, 

N.S.W.—Final abolition of transportation. First sod of first Australian railway 
turned at Sydney. Sydney University founded. Vic.—Gold discovered at 
Clunes. Representative government granted. S.A.—Representative govern- 
ment granted. W.A.—Pearl oysters found by Lieut. Helpman at Saturday 
Island Shoal. Tas.—Representative government granted. 

N.S.W.—Payable gold discovered by Hargraves at Lewis Ponds and Summerhill 
Creek. Vic.—Port Phillip created an independent colony under the name 
of Victoria. Discovery of gold in various localities. W.A.—Proclamation of 
Legislative Council Act. 

N.S.W.—Arrival of Chusan, first P. and O. mail steamer from England. 8.A.— 
First steamer ascended the Murray River to the junction with the Darling, 
Tas.—Meeting of first elective Council protested against transportation. 
Payable gold discovered at The Nook, near Fingal, and at Nine Mi’e Springs. 

Tas.—Abolition of transportation. Vic.—Melbourne University founded. 

Vie.—Opening of first Victorian railway—Flinders Street to Port Melbourne. 
Riots on Ballaarat gold-fields. Storming of the Eureka Stockade, 3rd Deo. 
Telegraph first used. 
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N.S.W.—Opening of railway—Sydney to Parramatta. Mint opened. 

N.S.W.—Pitcairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island. W.A.—A. C. Gregory's 
expedition in search of Leichhardt. 

Responsible Governments in N.S.W., Vie., S.A. and-Tas. (Act of 1855). 

N.S.W.—Select Committee on Federation. Vic.—Manhood suffrage and vote 
by ballot. S.A.—Passage of Torrens’ Real Property Act. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot. Telegraphic 
communication between Sydney, Melbourne and Adelaide. Qld.—Canoona 
gold rush. 

Population of Australia reached 1,000,000, 

Qld.—Proclamation of Queensland as separate colony. Tas.—First submarine 
cable, via Circular Head and King Island to Cape Otway. 

Vic.—Burke and Wills left Melbourne and crossed to Gulf of Carpentaria, S.A.— 
Copper discoveries at Wallaroo and Moonta. McDouall Stuart reached 
centre of continent and named ‘“ Central Mount Stuart”. 

N.S.W.—Anti-Chinese riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong gold-fields. Opening 
of first tramway in Sydney. Regulation of Chinese immigration. Vic.— 
Burke and Wills perished at Cooper’s Creek, near Innamincka, S.A. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of State aid to religion. Real Property (Torrens) Act passed. 
S.A.—Stuart crossed the Continent from south to north. W.A.—Firet export 
of pearl-shell. 

Vic.—Intercolonial Conference at Melbourne. S.A.—Northern Territory taken 
over. W.A.—Initiation of settlement in the north-west district. Henry 
Maxwell Lefroy discovered and traversed area now comprised in the Cool- 
gardie-Kalgoorlie gold-field. 

Qld.—First sugar made from Queensland cane. 

N.S.W.—Destruction by fire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Passage of Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes. S.A.—Introduction 
of camels for exploration, etc. 

Vio.—Imposition of protective tariff. Qid.—Discovery of gold at Gympie. 

W.A.—Arrtival of Hougomont, last convict ship. 

Vic.—Record gold nugget ‘‘ Welcome Stranger ” 2,284 oz. found near Dunolly. 
W.A.—First telegraph line opened from Perth to Fremantle. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Exhibition opened at Sydney. Imperial troops withdrawn. 
Vie.—Intercolonial Congress at Melbourne. S.A.—Commencement of trans 
continental telegraph. 

N.S.W.—Permanent military force raised. W.A.—Forrest’s explorations. Tas.— 
Discovery of tin at Mount Bischoff. 

Vio.—Mint opened. §.A.—Cable from Java to Port Darwin. Completion of 
transcontinental telegraph line. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Conference at Sydney. First volunteer - encampment. 
Inauguration of mail service with San Francisco. 

N.S.W.—Triennial Parliaments Act passed. Intercolonial Conference. S.A.— 
University of Adelaide founded. W.A.—John and Alexander Forrest arrived 
at Overland Telegraph from Murchison. 

Qld.—Transfer of Port Albany Settlement to Thursday Island. 

N.S.W.—Completion of cable—Sydney to Wellington. W.A.—Giles crossed 
colony from east to west. Tas.—Death of Truganini, last representative of 
Tasmanian aboriginals. 

W.A.—Opening of telegraphic communication with South Australia. 

Population of Australia reached 2,000,000. 

Qid.—Restriction of Chinese immigration. 

Introduction of telephone into Australia.. 

N.S.W.—First artesian bore at Kallara. Station, near Bourke. Fei steam 
tramway. W.A.—A. Forrest’s. explorations in the Kimberley district. and 
discoverv of the Fitzroy pastoral countrv. 
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N.8.W.—Public. Instruction Act passed. Vie——Firet Australian Telephone 
Exchange opened in Melbourne. 


Federal Conference at Melbourne and Sydney. 


N.S.W.—Further restrictions on Chinese immigration. 
First Australia-wide censuses on same date taken. 


W.A.—Nugget of gold found between Roebourne and Cossack. 


NS.W.—Discovery of silver at Broken Hill. Completion of railway between 
New South Wales and Victoria. Qld.—Annexation of New Guinea— 
repudiated by Imperial authorities. 

Federal Conference held at Sydney. Federal Council created. 


Federation Bill passed in Victoria and rejected in New South Wales. British 
protectorate declared over New Guinea. 


N.S.W.—Military contingent sent to the Sudan. Opening of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Silver Mines. W.A.—Gold found by prospectors on the Margaret 
and Ord Rivers in the Kimberley district. Tas.—Silver-lead discovered at 
Mount Zeehan. 


Tas.—Discovery of gold and copper at Mount. Lyell. 
First session of Federal Council held at Hobart on 26th January. 
W.A.—Gold discovered at Southern Cross. 
First “‘ Colonial’ Conference in London. Australasian Naval Defence 
Force Act passed. 
N.S.W.—Restrictive legislation against Chinese, imposing poll-tax of £100. 
Qld.—Railway communication opened between Sydney and Brisbane. 


Conference of Australian Ministers at Sydney to consider question of 
Chinese immigration. First meeting of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science held in Sydney. 


Qld.—Railway communication established. between Brisbane and Adelaide. 


W.A.—Framing of new Constitution. Tas.—University of Tasmania founded. 
Population of Australia reached 3,000,000. 


W.A.—Responsible Government granted. 
Meeting at Melbourne of Australasian Federation Conference. 


N.S.W.—Arrival of Australian Auxiliary Squadron. Cessation of assisted immi 
gration. W.A.—Discovery of gold on the Murchison. 


First Federal Convention in Sydney, draft bill framed and adopted. 
W.A.—Discovery of gold at, Coolgardie. 
Financial. crisis, chiefly affecting the eastern States. 
8.A.—Women’s suffrage granted—first State to do so. 


N.§S.W.—Free-trade tariff. Land and income taxes introduced. 
Conference of Premiers on Federation at Hobart. 


N.8.W.—People’s Federal Convention at Bathurst. Vic.—-Wages Board system 
established by Act of Parliament. 


1897-8 Sessions of Federal Convention at Adelaide, Sydney and Melbourne. 


1898 


Draft Federal Constitution Bill submitted to electors in Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia and Tasmania. Requisite statutory number of 
votes not obtained in New South Wales. 
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1899 First contingent of Australian troops sent to South Africa. Conference of 
Premiers in Melbourne to consider amendments to Federal Constitution Bill. 
Referendum—Bill accepted by New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia and Tasmania. First Labour Government (Queensland). 


tgo0 = N.S.W.—Old-age pensions instituted. 
Contingents of naval troops sent to China. Commonwealth Constitution 
Act received Royal Assent, oth July. Proclamation of Commonwealth 
signed 17th September. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edmund Barton formed first 
Federal Ministry. 


1901 Proclamation of the Commonwealth at Sydney. First Federal Parliament opened 
at Melbourne by the Duke of Cornwall and York. Interstate free-trade 
established. 


1902 Completion of Pacific Cable (all-British). Firet Federal Tariff. 


1903 Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie Water Supply Scheme completed. Inauguration of 
the Federal High Court. 


1904 Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


1905 Population of Australia reached 4,000,000. Re-introduction of assisted immi- 
gration in New South Wales. 


1906 Wireless telegraphy installed between Queenscliffe, Vic., and Devonport, Tas. 
Fapua taken over by Commonwealth. Excise Tariff Act imposed duties on 
agricultural machinery except when manufactured ‘‘ under conditions as to 
the remuneration of labour which are declared ....... to be fair and 
reasonable ....... 


1907. First teleptione trunk line service between Capital Cities, i.c., Sydney and Mel- 
bourne. Imperial Conterence in Londun. Declaration of first basic wage in 
“ Harvester Judgment ”. 


1908 Canberra chosen as site of Australian Capital. 


1909 Imperial Defence Conference in London. Visit of Lord Kitvhener to report and 
advise on Australian military defence. Queensland University founded. 


1910 Penny Postage. Artival of Yarra and Parramatia, first vessels built for the 
Royal Australian Navy. Australian Notes Act passed and first Common- 
wealth notes issued. Admiral Sir R. Henderson visited Australia to advise 
on naval defence. 


tg1r First Federal Census. Transfer of Australian Capital Territory and Northerp 
Territory to Commonwealth. Introduction of compulsory military training. 
University of Western Australia founded. 


1912 Opening of Commonwealth Bank. First payments of Maternity Bonus. First 
sod turned at Port Augusta cf Trans-Australian Railway. 


1913. Australian Capital named Canberra and foundation stone laid. Appointment of 
Taterstate Commission. 


Year. 
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Visit of General Sir Ian Hamilton to report on military defence scheme. Double 
dissolution of Federal Parliament. Transfer of Norfolk Island to Common- 
wealth. 


European War declared 4th August. Australian Navy transferred to 
British Navy. Australian offer to equip and furnish 20,000 troops accepted. 
German possessions in South-West Pacific seized by Australian Naval and 
Military Expeditionary Force. German cruiser Emden destroyed by 
HUAMLA.S. Sydney at Cocos Islands, gth November. First contingent landed 
in Egypt. Australian and New Zealand Army Corps (A.N.Z.A.C.) formed 
under Sir William Birdwood. 


Opening of Broken Hill Proprietary’s Ironworks at Newcastle, N.S.W. 
Australian and New Zealand troops landed at Gallipoli, 25th April. 
Evacuation, 18th-zoth December. Australian warships with Grand Fleet. 
Purchase of steamships by the Commonwealth. 


Australian and New Zealand mounted troops organized in mounted 
divisions and camel corps, operating thereafter in Egypt, Palestine and 
Syria. Other troops transferred to France. First proposal for compulsory 
military service overseas defeated by referendum. 


National Ministry formed under Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes. Transcontinenta 
(Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta) Railway completed. 


Australian Flying Corps operating with R.F.C. in Palestine and France. 
Second proposal for compulsory military service overseas defeated by 
referendum. 


Population of Australia reached 5,000,000. Australia House (Strand, London) 
opened by the King. 

Five Australian divisions in France formed into army corps, Ist January. 

Armistice with Germany, 11th November. Repatriation Commission created. 


Peace Conference. Return of Australian troops. Flight England to Australia 
by Capt. (Sir) Ross Smith and Lieut. (Sir) Keith Smith. Peace Treaty signed 
at Versailles, 28th June. 


Visit to Australia of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Imperial Statistical Conference 
in London. 


Mandate given to Australia over Territory of New Guinea. First direct wireless 
press message, England to Australia. Second Federal Census. 


First lock on River Murray opened at Blanchetown, South Australia. Queensland 
Legislative Council abolished. 


First sod turned on the site of Federal Parliament House at Canberra. 
Directorate of Commonwealth Bank appointed. Australian Loan Council formed. 


Population of Australia reached 6,000,000. Solar Observatory established at 
Canberra. 


Counci) for Scientific and Industria} Research established. Imperial Conference. 
Dominion Status defined. 


Transfer of Seat of Commonwealth Government from Melbourne to Canberra. 
Beam wireless established. Financial agreement between Commonwealth 
and States. 


State Debts referendum carried. 
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Commonwealth Bank empowered to mobilize gold reserve. Abolition of peace- 
time compulsory military training in favour of voluntary system. 


Effects of world-wide severe economic depression felt throughout Australia. 

Brisbane-Grafton (N.S.W.) railway, first step towards uniform gauge 

railway communication between capitals of mainland States, opened. First 

Australian—Rt. Hon. Sir Isaac Alfred Isaacs, G.C.M.G., Chief Justice of 
the High Court—appointed Governor-General of Australia. 


Depression continues. Initiation of Premiers’ Conference plan to meot the 
financial situation. Commonwealth Bank Act amended to provide for tem- 
porary lower reserve against notes. England departed from gold standard. 
Commonwealth Bank assumed control of exchange rate and lowered it to 
125 (previously 130). 

Sydney Harbour Bridge opened. Australian Broadcasting Commission estab- 
lished. Legislation passed enabling note reserve to be held in sterling 
securities. Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa. 


World Economic Conference in London. Secession Referendum carried (Western 
Australia), Antarctica and Ashmore and Cartier Islands taken over by 
the Commonwealth. Third Federal Census. 


Inauguration of England-Australia Air Mail Service. 
Empire Statistical Conference at Ottawa. 


Joint Commonwealth and State Marketing Schemes invalidated by decision of 
the Privy Council in the James case. Tasmania linked with mainland by 
submarine telephone cable. 


Imperial Conference in London. Report of the Royal Commission on Monetary 
and Banking Systems in Australia. 


New Defence Programme involving expenditure of £63,000,000 over three years. 
New Trade Treaty with Japan. 

Population of Australia reached 7,000,000. 

War declared on Germany, 3rd September. Royal Australian Navy 
placed at disposal of Great Britain. Advance party of Australians embarked 
for Middle East, 15th December. 

Exchange of Ministers between Australia and United States of America marked 
Australia’s entry into field of direct diplomatic representation with countries 
other than the United Kingdom. 

First Australian convoy (6th Australian Division) sailed for Middle 
East. Cruiser Sydney crippled Italian cruiser Bartolomee Colleons. 

Establishment of Commonwealth Child Endowment Scheme. United States 
Congress passed Lend-Lease Bill. 

Arrival of units of Eighth Australian Division in Malaya. Australian 
destroyers in ‘‘ Tobruk Ferry Run”. Sydney lost after fight with Kormoran. 
R.A.A.F, in defence of Britain, in Middle Hast and at Singapore. Australian 
forces engaged in Middle East, Greece, Crete and Syria. Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbour. Australia declared war on Japan, 9th December. 


- Federal uniform taxation adopted. Commonwealth widows’ pensions introduced. 


Rationing of commodities. 

Japanese landed at Rabaul. Fall of Singapore. Darwin bombed. 
United States armed forces landed in Australia. Headquarters of South-West 
Pacific Command set up by General Douglas MacArthur in Melbourne. Coral 
Sea Battle. Japanese midget submarines in Sydney Harbour. Australian 
cruisers in attack on Solomon Islands. Australians withdrew from Kokoda. 
Japanese forced to withdraw from Milne Bay. Owen Stanley Ranges offensive. 
Ninth Australian Division at E] Alamein (North Africa). Kokoda recaptured. 
Further Australian successes in New Guinea. 


1943 
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1949 
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Price Stabilization Scheme. Mortgage Bank Department of Commonwealth 
Bank opened. National Works Council formed. 


Australian forces combined with American forces to recapture many 
places m New Guinea. Commencement of long scries of amphibious operations 
in which R.A.N. ships took part. R.A.A.P. from 1943 till end of war operated 
on all fronts. 


Pay-as-you-earn taxation operated from 1st July. Referendum refused Com- 
monwealth Government increased powers in post-war period. 


Australian advances in Northern New Guinea. Allied invasion of 
France. Australians landed on New Britain; took over from Americans in 
Bougainville, Solomon Islands, and at Aitape, New Guinea. 


Captain Cook Dock opened by Governor-General, the Duke of Gloucester. Re- 
establishment and Employment Act. Banking Act to regulate banking 
and to protect the currency and public credit. Australia ratified United 
Nations Charter. 

Cessation of hostilities in Europe, 8th May. Cessation of hostilities 
against Japan, 15th August. Australian forces operating in New Guinea, 
Solomon Islands and Borneo. General demobilization commenced. 


Cessation of man-power controls. Commonwealth Government accepted res- 
ponsibility for supply and maintenance of BCOF in Japan. Inauguration 
of Commonwealth Employment Service. Joint Organization (Wool Disposal) 
commenced operations. Act to establish National University at Canberra. 
Coal Industry Act providing, inter alia, for a joint Commonwealth-State 
authority. Commonwealth and State agreement on housing. Trans- 
Australia Airlines (Government) began operations. Constitution Alteration 
Referendum granted powers in regard to social services to Commonwealth. 
Double taxation relief agreement between Australia and Britain. Approval 
for establishment of guided missile range in Central Australia. 


End of demobilization. Census of Australia—first since 1933. Full High Court 
declared invalid section of Banking Act 1945 prohibiting banks from 
conducting business for State authorities. Legislation to nationalize trading 
banks enacted (see 1948). Australian National Antarctic Research Expedition 
to establish scientific research station at Heard Island. First ‘“ displaced 
persons’ reached Australia. 

Forty-hour week effective throughout Australia. Membership of Commonwealth 
Parliament increased. Constitution Alteration (Rents and Prices) proposal 
defeated. High Court declared invalid vital sections of Banking Act 1947. 
International Trade Organization Act (General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade and Havana Charter for International Trade Organization). 


Nationality and Citizenship Act operative. Broadcasting Control Board came 
into operation. New Guinea placed under international trusteeship and 
administrative union of Papua and New Guinea established. Certain 
Australian aboriginals for first time granted franchise at Federal elections. 
Establishment of New South Wales University of Technology. Dispute 
over hours, wages and leave claims rendered all Australian black coal mines idle 
from 27th June until 15th August, causing restrictions in dependent services 
and unemployment. Australian Whaling Commission established. Reduction 
of 25 per cent. in Australia’s imports from dollar areas. Devaluation of 
sterling against American dollar, and commensurate devaluation of Austra- 
lian pound to two dollars twenty-four cents. Commencement of Snowy 
Mountains Hydro-electric Power Scheme. Australia’s population reached 
8,000,000. 
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1950 Severest flooding for twenty-five years in south-east corner of New South Wales. 


1951 


1952 


Arrival of Field-Marsha) Sir William Slim, Chief of Imperial General Staff, for 
defence talks. Disastrous floods on north coast of New South Wales. — 
Following attacks by forces of North Korea on forces of Republic of Korea 
and failure of Security Council’s call for immediate cessation of hostilities, 
the Council called on members to furnish assistance to Republic of Korea. 
Australian naval and air forces in vicinity of Korea placed at disposal of 
United Nations, and decision to withdraw Australian troops with BCOF 
in Japan countermanded. Loan of $100,000,000 for Australia by Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstructicn and Development. Inauguration of 
modified free medicine scheme. All volunteers in Australian Regular Army 
and Citizen Military Forces to be liable for service anywhere in the world— 
but only in the event of a major war. Australian ground troops joined 
British Commonwealth Brigade in Korean conflict. Adult franchise for 
Victorian Legislative Council replaced existing franchise dependent on 
property qualifications. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration ruling of increase of £1 in male basic wage, and increase in female 
basic wage from 54 to 75 per cent. of male rate. Railway dispute caused 
cessation of railway services in Victoria from 16th October to 8th December, 
and in South Australia from 23rd October to 19th November. National 
Service Bill to establish a system of national training for defence forces of 
Australia introduced in House of Representatives. Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to contribute £31,250,000 to Colombo Plan for Co-operative Economic 
Development in South and South-east Asia and £3,500,000 for technical 
assistance programme. Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London. 


Opening of Jubilee celebrations to mark the fiftieth year of Australian federation. 


British Government’s confirmation of transfer of Heard Island and the 
Macdonald Islands (Southern Indian Ocean) to Australia as from 26th 
December, 1947. Governor-General granted double dissolution of nine- 
teenth Parliament. Return of Menzies-Fadden Government after general 
election. The Governor-General opened the twentieth Parliament with 
special Jubilee ceremonies. Official cessation of hostilities with Germany. 
Conferences at all levels of business, finance, and working classes called by 
Prime Minister to discuss methods of dealing with adverse economic trends. 
Security Treaty signed in Washington by the United States of America, 
Australia and New Zealand for action in the event of an armed attack in 
the Pacific. Japanese Peace Treaty signed at San Francisco. Constitution 
Alteration (Powers to deal with Communists and Communism) referendum 
defeated. Australia to provide an additional infantry battalion for United 
Nations forces in Korea. Third Conference of Government Statisticians 
of the British Commonwealth held in Canberra. Opening of new Legislative 
Council of Papua and New Guinea, which included, for the first time in the 
history of Australian Legislature, representatives of the native peoples. 
New mace presented to the House of Representatives by the House of 
Commons, to commemorate the Australian Commonwealth Jubilee. 


Nuclear experiments commenced at National University, Canberra. Refusal by 


Commonwealth Conciliation Commissioner of an application by eleven meta) 
trades unions for marginal wage increases (“‘ Galvin”? Award) affected more 
than 250,000 metal trades workers throughout Australia. Widespread 
bushfires in New South Wales, Victoria and Australian Capital Territory. 
Prototype of first unmanned radio-controlled jet aircraft designed and built 
in Australia successfully tested. Death of His Majesty King George VI. ; 
Princess Elizabeth proclaimed Queen. Third British Commonwealth Scien- 
tific Official Conference held in Canberra and Melbourne. Good rains in 


Year. 
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northern areas of New South Wales ended the worst drought experienced 
there for many years. Important high-grade uranium deposits discovered 
at Rum Jungle, Northern Territory. 1st Battalion, The Royal Australian 
Regiment, sailed from Sydney for service in Korea. Australia ratified 
Pacific Pact between United States of America, New Zealand and 
Australia. Commonwealth Bank prohibited the establishment of further 
import credits until licences had been obtained for the goods involved. 
Severe restrictions imposed on imports from all sources and on amounts avail- 
able for Australians travelling overseas. Agreement between the Common- 
wealth and South Australian Governments and the Combined Development 
Agency of the British and American Governments, on the development 
of uranium deposits at Radium Hill, South Australia. At Berala, near 
Sydney, in first collision between two electric trains in New South Wales 
to result in fatalities, ten persons killed and more than 100 injured. Good 
rains brought relief to north and central Australia, after prolonged drought 
conditions. Nine people died and 22 were injured in a@ level-crossing smash 
at Boronia in Victoria. An amendment tc the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act provided for a limited right of appeal to the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration from decisions of Conciliation Commissioners, 
and for an increase in the number of Judges. Many towns in central and 
south-west New South Wales experienced one of the worst floods in their his- 
tory. In the Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry before the Common. 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, employers’ organizations sought 
reductions in wages, longer hours and abandonment of the system of automatic 
quarterly cost of living adjustments to the basic wage. (See 1953.) 
Representatives of New Zealand, the United States of America and Australia 
met at Honolulu to consider the Pacific defence pact (A.N.Z.U.S). Qantas 
Empire Airways began first direct service between Sydney and Johannesburg, 
South Africa, via Perth, Cocos Islands and Mauritius. Commonwealth 
legislation requiring employers to give preference in employment to ex- 
servicemen extended for three years. Commonwealth Government disposed 
of shares in Commonwealth Oil Refineries to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
Rritain’s first atomic weapon detonated on the Monte Bello Islands, near’ 
the north-west coast of Australia. Agreement between the Commonwealth 
Government and Australian National Airways Pty. Ltd. guaranteeing the 
‘latter a loan to purchase new aircraft and an equal share with Trans-Australia - 
Airlines in government business, and reducing air route charges. British 
Commonwealth Economic Conference in London attended by Prime Minister 
of Australia, Good rains in Northern Territory terminated prolonged drought 
there. 


1953 Ten-year agreement signed for sale to the United States of America of uranium 


from deposits at Rum Jungle, Northern Territory. Inquiry by Royal Com- 
mission into the establishment of television in Australia. Television Act 
authorized the establishment of both National and Commercial] television 
transmitting stations. Commonwealth Bank Act 1953 and Banking Act 1953 
passed. Premiers’ Conference in Canberra failed to reach agreement on 
return of income tax powers to States. 2nd Battalion sailed from Sydney 
for service in Korea. Bill introduced into Northern Territory Legislative 
Council to give citizenship rights to Northern Territory aboriginals, except 
those committcd to State care (assented to 17th April). Atomic Energy 
Act 1953, established Atomic Energy Commission. H.31.A.8. Sydney sailed 
from Melbourne for England with Coronation Contingent. National Health 
Bill 1953 consolidated legislation relating to pharmaceutical, medical and 
hospital benefits and other health services. Australian designed and built 
radio-controlled jet plane for use in guided missile research successfully tested. 
Field-Marshal Sir William Slim sworn in as Governor-General of Australia. 
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Australia and United States of America signed conventions to end double 
taxation between the two countries. Australian Loan Council adopted 
programme of £231,000,000 for 1953-54. Borrowing programme of 
£90,486,000 hw Locat Government and Semi-Governmental Authorities also 
approved. Loan Council decided to retain ruling interest rates on public 
foans for at least twelve months. Fult Court of Victoria upheld validity of 
Electoral Reform Bill providing for two State seats for each Commonwealth 
Electorate. Coronation of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Second. Britain 
and Australia signed agreement for reciprocity in social services benefits. 
Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers on defence, economic and 
political issnes held in London. Commonwealth Medical Benefits Scheme com- 
menced. Korean armistice signed by United Nations and Communist Forces 
‘at Panmunjom, bringing to an end over three years of fighting. Pearl Fisheries 
Act providing for stricter control of pearl fisheries. Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration refused applications by employers for re- 
duction of current basic wages and for an increase of standard hours of work, 
and also refused applications by unions for imcreases of basic wages. The 
employers’ applications for abandonment of the system of automatic ad- 
justment of the basic wage in accordance with retail price index numbers 
were, however, granted. Arrangements made with United Kingdom for 
sharing cost of guided missile research at Woomera, South Australia. 
Commonwealth Trading Bank of Australia commenced operations. Oil, 
stnted to be a very high grade crude ail, discovered at Exmouth Gulf, about 
680 miles north of Perth. 


Her Majesty the Queen and His Roya! Highness the Duke of Edinburgh arrived 


in Sydney on 3rd February to commence their tour of Australia, making 
the first visit of the reigning sovereign to Australia. Australian and Japanese 
Governments exchanged notes for the submission of dispute over extent 
of Australian sovereignty over sea-bed and control of pearl fisheries to the 
Internationa] Court of Justice. Agreement signed on a provisional régime 
to rerulate Japanese pearling in Australian waters in the interim, The 
Australian Antarctic Research Expedition established a station at Mawson 
on the coast of MacRobertson Land to conduct meteorological and other 
research. An Australian Services mission visited Singapore for a conference 
between Service representatives of the United Kingdom, the United States 
of America, Australia, and New Zealand. Her Majesty the Queen opened 
the Federal Parliamentary session and unveiled the Australian—American 
War Memoria] at Canberra. Australian Academy of Science incorporated 
by Her Majesty the Queen. New South Wales Government granted Sydney 
University £100,000 for nuclear research. Inaugural meeting of Nuclear 
Research Foundation. Commonwealth grant of £50,000 to Sydney University 
for fundamental nuclear research. Royal tour of Australia ended on 1st April. 
Contract for £25 million let to Kaiser group, of the United States of America, 
for the construction of the Eucumbene—Tumut tunnel and other works in 
the Snowy Mountains Scheme. Mr. and Mrs. Vladimir Petrov of the Soviet 
Embassy granted political asylum. On 25th April, the Soviet Government 
informed the Australian Government that it had decided to recall its Embassy 
in Australia, and the Ambussador and his staff sailed from Fremantie on 
2cth April. The Australian Embassy left Moscow on the same date. Royal 
Commission into espionage in Australia.set up. Political conference on Korea 
and Indo-China opened in Geneva, with Australia represented by the Minister 
for External Affairs. £3.9 million contract for building the Upper Tumut 
power station of the Snowy Mountains Scheme let to a French group of 
contractors. Royal Commission into Television recommended introduction 
of television into Australia as soon as practicable. Australia took part in 
Five Power military talks, at Washington, on South-East Asia. Premier 
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of South Australia announced two new uranium finds in north-east of State. 
Australian population census taken. Carnegie Corporation granted £250,000 
to help finance the building of a giant radio telescope (the balance, £300,000 
to be found in Australia). Pan Indian Ovean Science Congress held in Perth. 
Australia at the Manila Conference signed a treaty pledging collective defence 
against egression in South-East Asia and the South-West Pacific. 3rd 
Battalion withdrawn from Korea. At Rum Jungle, Prime Minister 
officially opened first uranium treatment plant established in Australia. 
Minister for Labour and National Service announced the formation of a 
National Joint Production Council representing both management and 
workers. Atomio Energy Commission authorized to construct an advanced 
type of nuclear reactor and research laboratories as part of a programme of 
co-operation in atomic research with the United Kingdom. Control of 
Cocos Islands handed over to Australia by Great Britain. Privy Council 
ruled that New South Wales State Transport (Co-ordination) Act was invalid 
insofar as it applied to inter-state transport. 


1955 Harbour at Cockburn Sound, W.A. opened to provide shipping facilities for 


Kwinana. Mr. David McNicol first Australian Minister to Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. Commonwealth Government announced that about 135° 
Japanese pearl divers would be permitted to enter Australia to operate with 
pearling fleets from Broome to Darwin. Dr. N. Tamzil first Ambassador 
to Australia from Indonesia. Conference of British Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers held in London; attended by Mr. Menzies. Australia’s first 
Alursinium plant, opened at Bell Bay by Minister of Supply, began production 
(Feb. 7). Minister for External Affairs after month’s tour of South East 
Asian countries attended first council meeting of signatories to Manila Treaty. 
Prime Minister visited Washington as guest of President Eisenhower to talk 
on defence policy and Australia’s role in South East Asia. New airport 
opened for traffic at West Beach, Adelaide, 7 miles closer to city than Parafield. 
First power generated from Snowy Mountains fed into New South Wales 
electricity system; Guthega power station opened by Prime Minister. 
Disastrous floods cover large areas of Central West New South Wales and 
Hunter Valley, causing damage to townships, stock and grazing lands 
estimated at £15 million and the loss of many lives. Electoral boundaries 
changed after examination of Census results by Commissioner. , Australian 
population reaches 9 million. Kwinana Oil Refinery commenced operations. 
Federal! Cabinet lifts ban on passports to certain countries. All price contro} 
ended in New South Wales. Announced that Australia would make Salk 
polio vaccine at Commonwealth Serum Laboratories, Melbourne. Common- 
wealth Government announced licensing of 4 commercial television stations 
for Australia (2 in Sydney and 2 in Melbourne). Major contracts let to 
A.W.A. Limited for construction of Nationa] Television Stations in Melbourne 
and Sydney. Commonwealth Government decided to build an ammunition 
filling and assembly factory at St. Mary’s near Sydney, at an estimated cost 
of £23 million. Australia’s 1955-56 immigration programme to be increased 
to a basic intake of 125,000 migrants, of whom 70,000 would be assisted- 
passage. Privileges committee of Commonwealth Parliament found Messrs. 
Brown and Fitzpatrick guilty of serious breach of privilege. House of 
Representatives committed both to prison for three months. Commonwealth 
Full High Court in reserved judgment declared that recent legislation im- 
posing a road tax on interstate hauliers was invalid. South Australian 
State Government's uranium treatment plant at Port Pirie began operations. 
Prime Minister announced Australia’s acceptance of British invitation 
to join expedition to cross Antarctic in summer of 1957-58. First Inter- 
national Wool Textile Research Conference to be held in Australia opened 
in Sydney, and was attended by 100 research workers including §2 scientists 
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from overseas, Fires F.A.O. Conference to be held in Australia opened 
in Brisbane, discussion centred on livestock production under trorical 
conditions. First §.E.A.C.D.T defence talks to be held in Australia, began 
in Melbourne, representatives from Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, the 
Phillipines, Thailand, the United Kingdom and the United States of America 
were present. Australian task force left for Malaya. New £30 million 
hot-strip steel mill of Australian Iron and Steel Ltd. at Port Kembla (N.S.W.) 
opened by Prime Minister who described it as “‘ a great historic event in the 
development of Australia”. Abolition of subsidy on tea results in sub- 
stantial increase in retail price. Bank of New South Wales Savings Bank 
Ltd. registered in Sydney, first new savings bank established in Australia 
for 40 years. Report of Royal Commission on Espionage tabled in House of 
Representatives. Minister for Health announced that Commonwealth 
Government had decided to apply means test to Pensioner Medical Service, 
to be based on income of new pensioners and to apply to all pensions granted 
under scheme after 31st October. Prime Minister of Ceylon, Rt. Hon. Sir 
John Kotelawala, K.B.E., visited Australia as guest of Commonwealth 
Government. New South Wales Government reintroduced quarterly 
automatic Basic Wage adjustments. Cocos (Keeling) Islands became 
Territory under authority of Commonwealth. Australian legations in 
Thailand and the Phillipines raised to status of Embassies ; Messrs. Hay and 
Shanon first Ambassadors. Government of Victoria issued High Court writ 
for declaration that present system of uniform taxation is illegal. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA. 


Note.—(1) In most cases where figures are available back to 1861, these were 
shown in Official Year Book No. 39, pp. -xxviii~xxix. 

(2) Most of the statistics in this Summary relate to the periods shown in the table 
headings. In those comparatively few cases where the statistics relate to other periods, 
this is indicated in footnotes. — 








! Year ended 30th June— 

















Item. F : ened 
1892. 1902, 1912. | 1922. 1932. 1942. 1952. + 1955- 
54. ee | ‘ syaite peers: i ae ate $ _ 
Demography(a)— : ‘ ‘ : 
‘eco Males .. 1,737 2,005 += 2,382 «2,799 3,333 355994311 4,398 
Population(d) *ooo Females 1,504 ' 1,820 '' 2,192 ' 2,712 | 3,220 3,545 4,217 4,492 
‘ooo Persons.. 3,241 3,825 , 4,574 : 5,511 , 6,553 7,144 8,528 9,090 
Net Oversea Migration *000 26.9 3-0 74-4 17.5 10.1 5.2 W1.4 bash 
“000 24, 2 39° 47° 39 75 77 1 
Marriages. Rate(c) 7-5 7.3 8.8 8.6 6.0 10.6 9.2, 79 
Divorces(d) and Judicial Separa- A i 
tions a . +. ' Igo 399 522 1,502 | 1,955 3,330 7,327 6,528 
Births ‘ooo , «110, 103: 122] 136! 19' 135° 193 | 202 
Rate(c) . 34.5 | 27.2 + 27.21 25.01 18.2 18.9. 22.9, 22.5 
Deaths "000 47) 46° 48 | 54 57 71: 825 82 
4 . Bate(c) 14.8 12.2, 10-7 , 9-9, 8.7 10.0 9.7 | lee 
000 | «12.7, 10.7 41 9.0 5.0 5.3 4-9 4. 
Infant Deaths Rate(e) 115.3 , 103.6; 68. ! 65.7 , 428 ‘39-7 25.2. 22.5 
Wages (Adult Males)(a)— is ‘ : ; ‘ 
Nominal Weekly Wage Index , ‘ I \ ‘ , ! 
Numbers ace oF A | 848 3,000 ; 1,826 1,752 1,997 4.495 | 5,632 
Real Wage Index Numbers(g).. | (ff, (f) | 1,000 | 1,087! 1,210 ' 1,194 1 1,439 | 1,459 
Production— ' : i i : ' | 
Agricultural(4)—— ' : . ' ' ‘ ' 
Area mill.acs. , 3.3 ae a 7-4) 9-7 14.7: 12.01 10.4 10.7 
Wheat . 4 Yield mill. bus. 26 39 72 129! 191 167 160 | 169 
Av. Yield bus. ' 7.7) 7.5! 9.6) 13.3! 12.9! 13.9: 15.4! 15.8 
Area "oooacs. : 246 461 6171 733; 1,085 1,460 ' 2,365 \ 2,574 
Oats . < Yield mill. bus. 5-7 9.8 g-6 12.1 15.2 22.3 34.5! 32.8 
Av. Yield bus. 23-3 21.2 15.5 16.61 14.0 15.3 14-6, 12.8 
Area ’ooo aca. |! 68° 75! 116! 299! 342! 784. 1,118 : 1,691 
Barley .. 4 Yield mill. bus, © 3.2 1.5 2.1, 6.1; 6.3. 18.04 21.9, 29-4 
Av. Yield bus. ' 17.30 20.4 ° 17.70 204, IR.q 23.0 19.6 17-4 
Area ’ooo acs. ' 284 295; 340} 305 269, 301, 170, 170 
Maize .. % Yield mill. bus. 9.3 7.0 8.9 7.8 7.1 7.4 4.0 5.1 
Av. Yield bus. , 32.6: 23.9 26.31 25.71 26.25 24.7, 23-71 29.9 
Area ‘ooo acs. 942 1,688 ' 2,518 ' 2,995 : 2,635 2,758 ° 1,549 ' 1,984 
Hay «+ 4 Yield "ooo tons 1,067 , 2,025 2,868 | 3,902 | 3,167 , 3,575 , 2,345 , 2856 
Av. Yield tons | 1.13 1.20, 1.14} 1.30: 1.20 ; 1.30 1.51 | 1-44 
Area ’oo0 acs. 113 Iso «6130+ «149 145° 99° 418 107 
Potatoes .. < Yield’oootons , 380 323: 301 388 397: 333, $09, 468 
Av. Yield tons 3-37 2.904 2.31 2.0 2.74 3.35 4-31 | 4-36 
Area i ’ooo acs. ! 454 87 Tor, 128! 242: 255, 282% 374 
Sugar-cane Yield *ooo tons 738 1,368 1,682 ; 2,437 + 4,213 | 5,154 - 5,327 | 10,086 
Av. Yield tons | 16.2 15.7' 16.7! 19.0: 17.4 ' 20.3! 18.9 ' 27.0 
Vineyards Area ’ooo acs. . 49° 64 6r | 2 113 130 136 1 136 
v “* ‘Wine mill. gals. ' 3.4. 5.3 5.0 8.5 14.2: 36.0 35-3, 24-0 
Totai Area of Crops mill.acs. , 5-4, 8-4 12.3 15.4 21.2 20.5' 19.8! 21.7 
Pastoral, Dairying ete.— ' ' ‘ Hl 
Horses — mill. | 1.6 ie 2-3 2.4 1.8 ae . O91 oa 
Cattle » ' IX.1 +5 wmz.8 14.4 12.3 13.6, 14.9} 15. 
Li vestork(j) {Sheep » ' 06, 72 97! 6 Tir 125 118 ' 131 
\ Pigs » 5 0.9' 0.9 rtf t.0+ 4.2 1.5! 1.0! 1.3 
Wookk) .. .» mill. tb. (a2) 634 (a) 539 (a) 798 723' 1,007 1,167 1,080 1,283 
Butter bee ‘oootons (a) 19 {a} 46 (a) 95 (a) 119 175 168 135 i 191 
Cheese... os » (2) 4.5 (a) 5.3 (a) 7.1 ‘(a)14.6 14.0 30.1 40.6 45.2 
Meat(d)— ; ‘ 
Beefand Veal .. mg F t 1{f{ 339 350, 534, 582, 720 
Mutton and Lamb o gm §'§ (f) 218 307 372 282 388 
Pork... aa ¥ ; tlar.1 22.7. 58.1 = 35-0 417.2 
Bacon and Ham .. » (@)7-5 (a)15.2 (@)23.8 | 26.2 31.8  42.5' 36.6: 38.4 
Total Meat =... ss (f) (f) . @f) i 608 = - 727 | «1,027 949 | 1,207 
(a) Year ended previous December. {t) At 31st December of previous year. (c) Number per 
1,000 of mean population. (d) Decrees made absolute, including decrees for nullity of marriage. 
(e) Number per 1,000 live births. (f) Not available. (g) Index of nominal weekly wage rates for 
adult maiea divided by the “C” Series Retail Price index number. (h) Season ending in year 
shown. (7) Cane cut for crushing. (j) As at 318t December of previous year for years to 
1942 93 at 318t March thereafter. (z) In terms of greasy. @) Bone-in weight in terms of 


fresh meat; cured weight, bacon and ham. 
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Year ended 30th June— 











Item. 5 7 -—S : 
1892. - 1902. - 1912. 1922. 1932. ' 1942. | 1952. | 1953. 
a3, ees oa 
Production—continued. | 
Mineral(a)(b}— | 
Copper(e) .. .. ooo tons (d) (dq) | (d) (d) 13.5 20.9 | 17.9} 40.9 
Gold(c).. "ooo fine oz. 1,243 «= 3,300 - 2,484 758. 595 1,497 | 696, 1,118 
Lead(e) .. ..’000 tons | (a) (a) (@) (2) 1 190.8 , 289.4 | 212.0, 284.9 
Zinc(e) “8 a % : + 66.1 232.61 189.2) 252.7 
Black Coal mill. tons 4-4. 6.9 10.6 12.8. 8.4° 14.2 17.6 19.8 
Brown Coal “ Se ah (e) O.r 2.2 4.63 7.8 9.3 
| 
Forestry— , . t 


Sawn output of native timber ' : 
mill. sup. ft. (d) (a)452 (a)605- 590: 237, 914 1,393 1,438 











Factories— ; ae 
Number of factories *900 1£14.5 18.0 23.7.5 27.0 51.1 
Persons employed (f) (f) 312. 379+ 337; 725 1,031 
Salaries and wages paid £m. 28 | 68° 56 180 782 
Value of production(g)— 
Chemicals, etc... ‘i 1.I 3.2 7.9 24.8 98.1 
Uriel aaa etc. Ce ‘12.0 23.6 22.8 + 119.9 533.0 
‘extiles, etic. a% ’ ‘ ! 6.9 , 21.0 78.4 
Clothing a “ (4) (a) i 7-5 19.2 | eae 1 23.6 98.4 
Food, etc. oi is ' 11.8 27.2 28.7 53.2 186.5 
Paper, etc. a8 4.2 9-0. 9.6, 17.2 90.5 
All groups i 23-3 29.2 47.5 | 112.5 111.0 + 316.5 365 5 
ie OP aot (a) (a) 31-4, 78.1 ' y2r.5 4 169.2 698.3 
Value of land and buildings ,, ‘ “(32.5 67.3 | 106.6 | 156.3 556.0 
Net value of Presreonth) = 
Agriculture £m. 17.0 ' 23.8 38.8 81.9 49-7 64.0 244.4 
Pastoral .. 2 A 31.3 | 27-2) 52.7 75-1 : 43.0 85.4 461.5 
Dairying .. oe . 6.0 7.6' 16.r 35.3 ' 22.6: 34.3 135.8 
Poultry .. se v 1.9 | 2.0 4.0 9.0' §.7° 6.5 29.8 
Bee-farming as O.1' o.F O.1 O.r: OL 0.4 1.4 
Total, Rural " 56.3 60.7 IIL.7 ‘ 201.4 | 121.1 | 190.6 852.9 
rapping + ” (dq): (@) se (d) ‘ 2.5 ° 5.0 vies 
Ty ot iJ 4- 9-1: 3-9 10.2 44. 
Fisheries .. Nop 44 2.8 iy. 1.1 1.4 1.4) 1.8 . 8.7 
Mines and Quarries(i) a9 I2.I- 22.0 23.3 20.0! 13.5) 33-4 5 118.1 
Total, Non-Rural . 16.5 ' 24.8 | 20.2. 30.5 | 20.3 .' 50.4 - 175.9 
Total. Primary a 72.8 ' 85.5 ' 140.9 231.9 | 141.4 | 241.0 ' 930.8] 1,048.8 
Factories(g) : +5 23.3 29.1 47.5 ' 112.5 | r11.0 , 316.5 | 1,024.0} 1,365.5 
Total AH Industries ” 96.1; 114.6 188.4 344.4 | 252.4 , 557-5 11,954.8} 2,414.3 
Building(j)— , 
; 7 + *000 | . 2.1 9.7 44.1 
Permits, New hae tm. }$(d) > (@) (a) (@) 4 45 9.6 134.9 
" All Buildings(&) £m 4.6 13.5 215.1 
Oversea Trade— (a) (a) (a) : 
Tmports ue £m. f.o.b. 34 38: 61 94 52 174: 844 
Exports as os 9 36 50 79 128 108 169 774 

Principal Exports (OFT ib: ( 

mi m) .. 64t 529° 734 946 903, 938. 1.145 

Wool “+ Vem. f.0. bee 20 15 26 48' 32 58 353 
‘ooo tons... 25 543.) 1,477 2,677 ' 3.413 598 1,691 

Wheat “* ‘£m. f.o.b.  .. 1.9 2.8 9.6: 28.6; 19.2 4-6 45.2 
Flour *ooo short tons 33 97! 176 360 = 61r 414 | 656 
‘' ‘£m. f.o.b. .. 0.3 0.6, 5.4 5.5 3.8 4.2 20.3 

Butter mill. ib. me ran 35 102 127 202. 130 140 
“" (£m. f.o.b.  .. 0.25 1.4 : 4.6 8.0 10.3 8.1 24.6 

{ ' ! 

(a) Year ended previous December. (0) Breaks in the continuity of the series occurred in 1937 and 
1951. (c) Mine production, I.c., metal content of minerals produced. (d) Not available. (e) Less 
than .05. (f) Owing to variation in classification, effective comparison is impossible. (g) For 
definition see page 349. (A) Gross valuefrom 1891 to 1921~22. Prior to 1922 figures are for years ended 
previons December. For definitions of gross and net value see page 1061. (i) Ineomplete. (7) Six 
capital cities and suburbs. (k) Includes additions and alterations. (1) Australian produce except 


gold, which ineludes re-exports. (m) Tb terms of greasy. 
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‘ Year ended 30th June— 
Item. ete 
1892. 1902. I912. 1922. 1932. 1942. 1952. 1955. 








~ 
a 
a 
~ 
a 
~ 
~ 
a 
~ 


Oversea Trade—continued. 
Principal Exports(b)—continued. 








Hides and Skins £m. f.o.b. 0.9 1.3 3.2 3.1 2.3 6.0 17.1 19.7 
Meats os ae + 0.5 2.6 4-3 5.5 6.4 14.1 35-5 63.4 
Fruit (c) .. na si i 0.2 0.5 3.0 4-8 4.0 19.5 32.7 
Sugar... ie * Z @) = (a) @) 2.5 2.6 6.9 31.2 
Gold ” 5-7 14.3 12.0 3-5 1r.9 9.2 7-0 13-7 
Silver and ‘Lead(e) . se 1.9 2.3 3-2 2.7 2.9 74 32.1 BI.t 
Ores and Concentrates ” . (d) 3-7 0.8 0.2 1.3 20.4 0.8 
Principal Importa— (a) (a) 
Vegetable peoasyaas ete. 55 3-6 3-7 4.0 2.6 6.1 25.6 35.9 
Apparel, etc. » 10.9 16.2 31.0 15.4 32.7 203.6 126.7 
Oll,ete. . oe 5 i) 1.2 1.6 4-7 5.5 16.2 87.5: 96.9 
Metals, ete, .s oy 7.8 14.0 22.8 7.4 71.8 392.9: 324.1 
Rubber, etc. ae Es 0.5 1.4 1.7 0.8 3.2 35.1 17.0 
Paper, etc. er an 1.6 2.6 4-4 4-4 4-3 68.8, 46.4 
{ 
Transport and Communication— ] 
Shipping— (a) (a) (a) : 
Oversea Vessels, fNo. .. . 3,778 4,028 4.174 3,111 3.057 2,544 4,13€i 4,505 
Entrances and \mill.tons 4.7 6.5 10.0 9.1 I1l.4 10.8 18.2: 20.0 
Clearances 
Oversea Cargo— t 
Discharerdes mill, tons(¢) - : hn 2.4 3.0 5.5 14.4) 14-4 
Shipped (9) ip 5.8 6.7 42° 56% 765 
Interstate Vessels, No. .. > w (fy 9,605 9,782 7,957 9,100 7,524 9,296 
Entrances and mill. tons 13-8 612.8 11.1 12.9 15.8! 18.8 
Clearances ‘ . 
Interstate Cargo Shipped 
mill. tons(g) . , “p 5.5 4.0 10.0 9.0 11.7 
Government Railways— (A) (hy: : 
Route-miles "000 -10.q «12.8 | a 8 23.5 27.0 27.2 26.8, 26.6 


Passenger-journeys mill. 84 wm5, 228 335 303 475 501 517 
Goods and livestock carried : : 
mill. tons. 9.4, 15.5 25-5 31.5 26.4 38.9. 44.3 47.7 
Train-miles rn... mill, 29.7 38.2' 55.2, 56.1 63.8 88.5 93-41 94.9 
Tramways and Omnibuses— 











i i ea a . 
Trams .. z mill. kup 7) i 360 569 589 874 686 619 
Omnibuses(t) (f) (pf) ff) 193 330 347 
Motor vehicles on the Tegister— ‘ 
Cars "000  ¢f) oz 420 45% 11,0321 1,347 
Commercial vehicles _ ee aa e i 96. 251 583; 650 
Civil Aviation (Internal)— ' 

Plane-miles flown .. mi. ae aes $e a 2.5 7.8 41.8 43.5 

Passergers carried .. "000 oes rey ee tte oe 57 152: 1, 8291 1,918 

Passenger-milegs.. mill. es aia oo a (f) 76 722 766 

Freight car- {’ooo short tons a Se i, ae oe 0.1 1.2 57-5! 78.7 

ried mill. ton-miles oe as i Ae (f) 0.9. 26.7 37.0 
Postal— ; ‘ @) ' @ {a) ° | 
Postal matter dealt with{}) j 
mill. articles 242 324 595 7o2z (kK) 871% AEE roc 1k)1,48 1,619 

Telegrams and cablegrams mill. 10.0 9.9 13.3 16.8 13-9 -I 29.8 25.5 

Telephones— 

Instruments Ss "ooo 7 29! 103 259 485 739 i 1,301; 1,587 
Lines... ae 5 (f) a5 85-196 364 §31 927} 1,127 
oe He mill. iH tf) Q 14.0 rs 45:3 ; 69 4 39-9 
ca fe ” 221 9 4. 9 1,103 

Broadcast Listeners’ Licences : ' ‘ 
‘000 es Pe as t 6 6: 1,320 1,961; 2,035 

Public Finance— ? a3 om ’ 
Commonwealth— \ | 

Consolidated mewenue Fund— (A) {h) . 

Revenue ; £m. ss Ir, 21 64 72 210 1,017; 1,067 

Expenditure ne ” a 4 15 64 7o 210 1,037 997 

Net loan fund expenditure ,, ce es T 5 4 213 55; 63 

Taxation collections 35 is 9. 16 50 54 180! 934: 938 
; i ! 

(a) Year ended previous December. (5) Australian produce except gold, which includes 
re-exports, (c) Excludes fruit Juices. (d) Less than .05. (e) Includes concentrates. 
(1) Not availabte. (7) Tons weight plus tons measurement. (hk) Year ended 30th June. 
(i) Government and municipal only. (3) Letters, postcards, lettercards and newspapers. 
(&) Includes packets. (i) Year 1923-24. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA—continued. 
Nore.—See headnotes on page 1175. 

















; Year ended 30th June— 
. Item. SERS a | 
; 1892. 1902. : 192. 1922. | 1932. , 1942. | 1952. 1955. 
Public ‘Finance—continued. : : , : ' 
State— : ‘ 
Consolidated Revenue daha oF . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Revenue. ; £m. (a) 28 ' 4t 85 100 152 387 493 
Expenditure ” (a) 29 4t 87 121 149 390 496 
Net loan ex nditure(b) » , (@) + 9 16 345 6. 198 161 
Taxation collections » + @) | 3° 5. 18 | 33° 57 63 89 
Public Debt(e)—- \ i H 
Commonwealth a EMe~ ae ake ste, 6: 354 319 ; 638 } 1,869 1,924 
State a A » (155 213' 279 ,0©«6§19,, 9789 «gtr } 1,396 1,826 
Total .. (4) 155 213 285 873 1,108 | 1,549 | 3,265 35750 
Overseas .. big * (a) (a) | 194 412. §22 516 406 436 
In Australia - 9 (a) . (a) : gr 461! 586 1,033 } 2,859 3.314 


Private Finance— i : 


Soctal Statistics— 
Commonwealth Social Services— 


Commonwealth Note lssue{e)£m.. (2) . (a) | 8 54 5 103 303 363 
Cheque-paying banks— ' \ : : 
Advances(f) » (4) 125 | 94 | tog 183: 2611 270 677 809 
Deposite( ar » (@) 98 or} 143, 289 319} 387 | 1,189 1,326 
Phare ap oe a ss «© (a) | 338 ! 662 . 1,702 | 1,581 | 2,828 rae 13,046 
jngs bank deposits(g , 15 31 59° 154 ' 198 27. 92 1,074 
Life Assurance(d)(4)— rs | ” Xen as : 
Ordinary— i 1 i ' . i 
Poilcies on “000 , 1f arg | 484: 730+ 871 | 1,340 | 2,553 3,033 
Sum assured ee £m. | »f| 108; 09. «rr. 285: 463 | 1,212 1,741 
IndustrialI— R ' : ' i 
Policies .- *o00 | (gy jf 236 487, 973; 31,550 | 2,780 | 3,843 3,827 
7 ae assured eis £m. 5 Io ' 30 | 67, 127 254 297 
‘otal— i 
Policies ae "000 \ : 650 951 1,703 , 2,421! 4,120 | 6,396 6,860 
Sum assured ase £m. | 113 11g, 231 352 590 | 1,466 2,038 
| i 
Age and Invalid .. f ’ooo(e) os ! 90° = 144 256 336 420 sro 
Pensions £m. Be | 2-2 5.4 IL.I 19.3 59.8 88.0 
Child Endowment, ‘ooo(e)' .. hoe to. Fo. t 488 | 1,205 1,304 
Claims in force .-\ &m. ac toa. gency, +. + I5.3 ] 46.6 52.5 


Total Commonwealth Health ; 








and Social paisa nae | 2.2 : 6.1 er 30.9 ne set 
bi re ne 225 274 220 4 
War Pensions £m. mA th Se | ey Fc eee 20 ae a) 3x.8 ((9) 44.5 
Service Pensions : goote) aca j Den en ‘4 2k () 
5 : ‘ H ! . ° a 
State Social Services(?)— | ‘ I : ' 
Education(d)— ‘ \ ! ‘ ‘ ; 
Government Schools— ‘ , i ' | 
Schools a8 ‘ooo’ 6.2 ' 7.0) 8.0: 9.4° 10.2: 9.5 7.6 7.6 
Staff i » | 12.6; 44.5, 17.0! 26.1 | 33.8 ' 32.1 36.7 42.3 
Renee oS neon '  §6r 638 639 819‘ 937° 887 | 1,083 1,212 
Non- nt 8c : ! : 
Schools Ee ‘ooo’ =— 2.0!) 2.5 | rg: 61.7!) «23.8 1.9 1.9 2.0 
Staff is - 6.0; 8.3! 7.8} 8.8 10.0! rr.4 | 13.3 14-4 
Calverilestm)— | T25' 149 r6r‘ 199. 221 ' 257 326 388 
Number 4} a| 5 | 6! 6. 8 9 9 
Staff(n) ie wt (a) fe (a) 249: 482, 703 1,416 | 3,082 3313 
Students 9 ‘000 1.6' 1.8 | 3-4 8.0 9.8 | 13.9 | 31.7 29.4 
Public Hospitals— | @ : @ | @ i @®. @ 
Nuwher es wo (a) 285: 355! 404; 513 | 566 675 709 
Staff—Medical .. 000 | (a) § (a) ,; «Wi 1.51 3.2 3-9 6.9 7.7 
Nursing .. 1 (a) , (a) |) §.1 6.8 ' 9.3, 15-4 24.6 27.6 
To-patients, cases treated |, » | 0754 (p) 91 , 134 215 37%! 595 896 1,046 
Police and ca ae : H A 
Police ‘ ‘000 , 53, 5.8 ! 6.4 6.9 8.6 1 9:7 12.3 12.6 
Prisons on wt, (a) : (a) | 104 gr 85 70 69 73 
Priest ae 3 ‘ooo | (a) 4-3: 3-1 2.9 4.2 3.2 4.4 5.0 
pees 1 ’ 
“©” Series Retatl Price Index... | | 1,000 1,680 , 1,448 1 3,673 | 3.124 3,860 
(a) Not availahle (5) Loan Expenditure in works, .ervices. etc. (ec) At 30th June. 
(d) Year ended previous December. (e) At end of June. (7) Figures for 1892 are averages of 
weekly balances for the December quarter ; ube remainder are for the June quarter. All cheque-paying 
banks to 1931-32, Private Trading Banks thereafter. (7) 1891 at 31st December, thereafter at 
3zoth June. (hk) Existing business in Australia. () Excludes’ war and service pensions. 
(J) Includes Service pensions. {k) Included with War pensions. (/) Includes Northern 
Territory and Australian Capital Territory. (m) Excludes AustraLan National University. 
(a) Teaching and research staff. Includes part-time. (0) Year 1891-92 for Victoria. (p) South 


Australia includes Adelaide Hospital only. 
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APPENDIX. 


(Some recent information which has come to hand since the various chapters were 
sent to press is given hereunder in summarized form. For further or more detailed 
information, as also the latest available statistics, reference should be made to other 
publications issued by this Burean (see pages 1133-5), notably the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics and the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics.) 


CHAPTER II.—PHYSIOGRAPHY. 
§ 2. Climate and Meteorology of Australia. 


Rainfall: Australian Capital Cities, p. 52.—Rainfall recorded in Australian capita! 
cities during 1955 (1954 in parentheses) was as follows :—Canberra, 30.85 ins. (18.81 ins.) ; 
Perth, 46.52 (28.05 ins.); Adelaide, 24.58 ins. (16.73 ins.); Brisbane, 50.41 ins. 
(61.36 ins.) ; Sydney, 72.46 ins. (41.29 ins.) ; Melbourne, 30.70 ins. (33.53 ins.) ; Hobart, 
22.32 ins. (27.20 ins.). 


CHAPTER II.—GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 
§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


Number and Salary of Members of the Legislatures, p. 69.—At 30th June, 1956 
the annual salaries of members of the Queensland and Western Australian Legislatures 
were £2,480 1os.and £2,120 respectively. The annual salary of members of the Tasmanian 
Legislature at 31st December, 1955 was £1,382. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


Commonwealth Elections, p. 71.—Following the dissolution of the twenty-first 
Parliament on 4th November, 1955 a Commonwealth election for the Senate and the 
House of Representatives was held on 1oth December, 1955. 


(a) Senate. Particulars of electors and voting in the several States are as follows :— 


SENATE ELECTION, 10th DECEMBER, 1955. 


ie Electors Enrolled. | Electors who Voted. | iio aca 
. \ 





Males. | Femates! Total. | Males. : Females, Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 


' 


{ 


eo es { = os = 





New South Wales | 972,265'1,024,116 oohaee 939,597 970,099 1,900,696 95.71 | 94-73 | 95-21 
Victoria ++ | 702,812 741,223 1,444,035' 666,313 699,070 1,365,383; 94.81 | 94-31 | 94-55 
Queensland —.. | 379,143 373,502 752,645 356,410 353,846 710,256 94.00] 94.74! 94.37 
South Australia | 224,507 238,240 462,747 216,679 228,148 444,827, 96.51 95.76 96.13 
West. Australia | 171,069 171,944 343,013 162,637 163,126 325,743, 95.07 94-87 | 94.97 
Tasmania o 85,929 87,693 173,622: 83,382 83,787 167,169 97.04 | 95-55, 96.28 


1 

u | 

H ‘ 

Total ++ {2,535,725 2,636,718 5,172,443 2,416,018 2,498,076 4,914,094 95.28 | 94-74 95.01 
! . ‘ ry 
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(b) House of Representatives. Particulars of electors and voting in the several States 
are shown below :— 


ELECTION FOR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 10th DECEMBER, 1955.(a) 





Percentage of Electors 
| Electors Enrolled. | Electors who Voted. who Voted. 





State. 


SS : ethan, Regs % os ate - 
Males. Females! Total. { Males. Females, Total. | Males. | Females,! Total. 











1,824,161} 853,275 883,573. 
1,444,035, 666,313) 699,070 
667,738; 315,287) 314,218 
462,747, 216,679] 228,148 


1,736,848 95.69 | 94.75 | 95-21 
1,365,383' 94.81 | 94.32 | 94.55 
629,505, 93-77 | 94-79] 94.27 
444,827, 96.51 | 95.76] 96.15 


New South Wales |" 891,668] 932,493 
Victoria ae 702,812, 741,223 
Queensland —.. , 336,251 





331,487 

















South Australia 224,507| 238,240, 

West. Australia 944367) 97,123) 191,490} 89,449, 92,593, 182,042 94.79 | 95.34 | 95.07 

Tasmania ea 85,929: 87,693; 173,622] 83,382} 83.787} 167,169 97.04 | 95.55 | 96.28 

Aust. Cap. Terr. 8,317! 7,864; 16,181 7,715 7,262] 14,977, 92.76 92.34 92.56 
Australia - 12,343,85112,436,123 4,779,974 37232, 100'2,308,651'4,540.7511 95.23 ' 94.77! 95.00 








(a) Contested Electorates only, Northern Territory was uncontested. 


The twenty-second Parliament opened on 15th February, 1956. 


State Elections, pp. 73-74.{a) Upper Houses. The following table shows par- 
ticulars of the voting at the most recent elections for the Upper Houses or Legislative 
Councils in the States of Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia. 


STATE UPPER HOUSE ELECTIONS. 





: | Contested Electorates. 
aoe ‘Electors Enrolled— * : ; 
Latest i Electors who Voted. Percentage of Electors 














Whole State. 
State. Elee- | who Voted. 
' tion. . 7 oe 
i . Fe- Fe- ' Fe- 

7 | Males. | males? Total. | Males. males: Total. ; Males. males. Total. 
Victoria +. | 1955 |695,636| 734.492|1430130] 542,270] 570,081,7112951| 91.69 | 91.37 | 91.52 
South Australia... ; 1956} (a) (a) }174.241{ (a) (a) 16,002] (a) (a) | 09.69 
Western Australia | 1956 | 70,958’ 29,315! 100.773) 35,372! 15,563] 50,935! 74.23 { 71.32 | 73.31 














(a) Not available. 


Particulars of voting at the latest contested elections for the Legislative Council 
in Tasmania in 1956 are as follows.—Number of electors on the roll, 9,538; number 
of votes recorded, 8,129; percentage of enrolled voters who voted, 85.23. 


(b) Lower Houses. The following table shows particulars of the voting at the most 
recent election for the Lower House in New South Wales, Queensland, South Australia 
and Western Australia. 


STATE LOWER HOUSE ELECTIONS. 





Contested Electorates. 








wear Mesto Earpiece; z. \ 
. eee Percentage of El 
State. | Latest Electors who Voted. ercentage of Electors 
Elec: who Voted. 
fone |i re ae ede ee cee F 
Males. [fematee Total. | Males. |Females.| Total. | Males. | malos, | Total. 











N. §&.Wales 1956 | 979,706 1,031,552)2,011,258 843,786} 878,842|1.722,628} 93.81 | 92.64 | 93.21 
Queensland 1956 | 388,997 386,261, 775,258. 331,987] 330,693] 662,680, 92.91 | 93.11 | 93.01 
S. Australia | 1956 (a) | (a) 468,303 (a) (a) 280,811} (a) (a) | 93.90 
W. Australia. 1956! 171,234 170,784! 342,018 118,511) 123,3521 241,863] 91.95 | 92.40 | 92.18 


(a) Not available, 


State Parliaments, pp. 74-77.—The dates of dissolutions and openings, respectively, 
of State Parliaments which have occurred since those recorded on pp. 74-77 are aa 
follows (the number of the Parliament concerned being shown in parentheses) :— 
New South Wales, 6th February, 1956 (thirty-seventh), roth April, 1956 (thirty-eighth) ; 
Queensland, 17th April, 1956 (thirty-third), 31st July, 1956 (thirty-fourth); South 
Australia, 29th February, 1956 (thirty-fourth), 22nd May, 1956 (thirty-fifth); Western 
Australia, 6th April, 1956 (twenty-first), znd August, 1956, (twenty-second). 
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§ 3. Administration and Legislation. 


Commonwealth Ministries, p. 80.—On 18th October, 1956 the Menzies Ministry was 
reconstructed as follows :— 


Menzies Minisrry—from 11th January, 1956. 
(The State from which each Minister was elected to Parliament is added in parentheses. 


Departments. Ministers. 
Prime Minister =e .. The Rt. Hon. ROBERT GorDON MENZIES, C.H., Q.C. (Vic.). 
Treasurer The Rt. Hoo. StR ARTHUR WILLIAM FADDEN, K.C.M.G. (QId.). 


Minister for Labour and National The Rt. Hon. HaronD Epwakp HOt? (Vic.): 
ervice 


Minister for Trade ee -. The Rt. Hon. JoHN McEwew (Vie.). 
Miuister for External Affeirs .. The Rt. Hon. RICHARD GARDINER CASEY, C.H., D.S.O., MC. (Vie.). 
Minister for Defence .. The Hon. Sm PHILIP ALBERT MARTIN McBripg, K.C.BLG. (S.A.). 


Vice-President of the Executive Senator the Hon. NEI O’SULLIVAN (Qid.) 
Council; and Attorney-General 
Minister for National Development Senator the Hon. WittiamM HENRY SPOONER, M.M. (N.S.W.) 
Minister for Immigration «. The Hon. ATHOL GORDON TOWSLEY (Ta3.). 
Minister for Territories .. +» The Hon. PavL MEERKNAA CAEDWALLA HasLucg (W.A.). 
Minister for Supply ; and Minister The Hon. Howarp BRALE, Q.C, (N.S.W.). 
for Defence Production 
Minister for Primary Industry .. The Hon. WILLIAM McMaHon (N.S.W.). 


[The above Ministers constitute the Cabinet.) 


Minister for Repatriation .. Senator the Hon. WatTer JAcKSON COOPER, M.B.E. (Qld.). 
Minister for Shipping and Trans- Senator the Hon. SHANE DUNNE PALTRIDGE (W.A.). 

port; and Minister for Civil 

Aviation 
Minister for Health es -. The Hon. DonaLp AtasTam CaMERON, O.B.E. (Q!d.). 
Minister for the Army .. «» The Hon. JOHN Oscar Cramer. (N.S.W.). 
Postmaster-Geveral ; and Minister The Hon. CHARLES WILLIAx Davipson, O.B.E. (Qid.). 


Air age +. The Hon. FREDERICK MEARES OSBORNE, D.S.C. (N.S.W.). 
Minister for the Interior; and The Hon. ALLEN FAIRHALL (N.S.W.). 
Minister for Works 
Minister for Social Services +. The Hon. Huon STEVENSON ROBERTON. (N.S.W.). 
Minister for Customs and Excise .. Senator the Hon. NORMaN HENRY DENHAM HENTY (Tas.). 


State Ministers, pp. 81-83.—The composition of the Ministry in each State at 31st 
October, 1956 was as follows :— 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(From 15th March, 1956.) 


Premier and Colonial Treasurer— | Minister for Local Government and High- 
Tue Hon. J. J. Cann. ways— 
\ Tue Hon. J. B. Rensuaw. 
Deputy Premier and Minister for Raven te 
tion— Minister for Transport— 
Tus Hon. R. J. Herron. Tue Hon. A. G. Enticknap. 


| Mins a 
Attorney-General, Minister of Justice and ' Betaister for Howey 


Vice-President of the Executive Oouncil— Tue Hor. A. Lanpa. 
Tue Hon. R, R. Downine, M.L.C. | Minister for Public Works— 


Tue Hon. J. F. M H— 
Chief Secretary, Minister for Toissee ite ee caeee 


and Minister for Co-operative Societies— | Minister for Conservation— 


Tue How. C. A. Key. Tue Hoy. E. WETHERELL. 
Minister for Agriculture and Food Pro. | Mfinister for Lands and Mines— 
duction— : Tue Hon. R. B. Nort. 
wae Bow, Hi Geka. ' Minister for Labour and Industry— 
Minister for Health ; Tue Hox. J. J. Maroney, M.L.C. 
Tue Hon. W. F. SHeanan, Q.C. _' Minister without Portfolio— 


Tue Hon. W. M. Gottay. 
Minister for Child Welfare and So:ial 


Welfare— Minister without Portfalio— 
Tue Hon. F. H. Haweus. Tue Hon. J. B. Srupson. 
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VICTORIA. 
(From 7th June, 1955.) 


Premier, Treasurer and Minister for Con- | Minister of Water Supply and Minister of 
servation— *  Mines— 
Tue Hon. H. E. Bote. THE Hon. W. J. Mrevs. 


Tuer Hon. A. G. Rywan. Development and Decentralization— 


H 
{ 

Chief Secretary and Attorney-General— | Minister of Forests and Minister of State 
| Tue Hon. G. 8. McArrior, M.L.C. 


Minister of Transport and a Vice-President 


of the Board of Land and Works— | Minister of Labour and Industry and 
THe Hon. Sm AnrauR Warner; Minister of Electrical Undertakings— 
M.L.C. \ Tue Hon. G. O. Rem. 
Minister of Agriculture and a Vice-President | 
of the Board of Land and Works— Minister of Housing and Minister of Immi- 


Tue Hoy. G. L. Cuanpner, MLC,  972Hton— 
‘ Tue Hon. H. R. Petry. 
Minister of Education— ' 


Tue Hon. J. S. BLoomFrenp. 





Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey, 
| Minister of Soldier Settlement and Preat- 
Commissioner of Public Works and a Vice-' dent of the Board of Land and Works— 


President of the Board of Land and | Tar Hon. K. H. Turwavtt 
Works— ; eg : 


Tre Hon. Sm THomas Maursy. 
Ministers without Portfolio— 


i 
| 
Minister of Health— | THe Hon. M. V. Porter. 
THe Hon. E. P. Cameron, M.L.C. Tue Hoy. A. J. FRASER. 


QUEENSLAND. 
(From 22nd June, 1956.) 
Premier and Chief Secretary and Vice- { Attorney-General— 
President of the Executive Council— | Tar How. W. Powzr. 
Tue Hon. V. C. Garr. 


1 
Minister for Transport— Secretary for Public Lands and Irrigation— 


Tue Hon. J. E. Duacan. ; Tue Hon. P. J. R. Hirton. 
Treasurer— | ’ 
' Secretary for Mines— 


SER Rate Ret ee: Tue Hon. G. H. Devrtes. 


Secretary for Agriculture and Stock— 
Taz How. H. H. Coxtvs. : Secretary for Public Works, Housing and 
Immigration— 


- Seoretary Jor Labots and [aeksey— Tue Hon. C. G. McCarutz. 


Tue Hon. A. Jones. 


Secretary for Health and Home Affairs— Secretary for Public Instruction— 
Tue Hon. W. M. Moorz. Tue Hon. L. F. Drerocx. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


(From 15th 
Premier, Treasurer and Minister of Immi- 
gration— 
Tue Hon. T. PLayrorp. 
Chief Secretary, Minister of Health and 
Minister of Mines— 
Tue Hon. Sm Lyrett MoEwns, K.B.E., 
M.L.C. 


Attorney-General and Minister of Industry 
and Employment— 
Taz Hon. C. D. Rowe, M.L.C. 
Minister of Lands, Minister of Repatriation 
and Minister of Irrigation— 
Tar Hon. C. 8. Huvoxs. 


May, 1944.) 
Minister for Works and Minister of Marine— 


Tae How. Sim Matconm Mclyrosu, 
K.B.E. 


' Minister of Education— 
Tue Hon. B. Patrison. 


Minister of Local Government, Minister of 
Roads and Minister of Railways— 


Tue Hon. N. L. Jupe, M.L.C. 


. Minister of Agriculture and Minister of 
Forests— 


THE Hon. G. G. Prarson. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
(From 20th April, 1956.) 


Premier, Treasurer and Minister for Child 
Welfare— 


Tue Hon. A. R. G. Hawke. 
Minister for Works and Water Supplies and 
Deputy Premier— 
Tse Hon. J. T. Tonzm. 
Minister for 
Forests— 
Tus Hon. H. E. Granam. 
Chief Secretary and Minister for Local 
Government and Town Planning— 
Tuer Hon. G. Fraszr, M.L.C. 


Minister for Lands and Agriculture— 
Tas Hon. E. K. Hoar. 


Transport, Housing and 


Minister for Health and Justice— 
| Tue Hon. E. Nuusen. 


Minister for Education and Labour— 
Tre Hon. W. Heaney. 





4 


Minister for Mines, Industrial Development 
and Fisheries— 


Tue Hon, L. F. Keiry. 





i 


Minister for Railways, North-West and 
Shipping— 


Tse Hon. H. C. Srrickianp, M.L.C. 


| Minister for Police and Native Welfare— 
: Tue How. J. J. Brapy. 


TASMANIA. 
(From 22nd October, 1956.) 


Premter— 
Tue Hon. R. Cosgrove. 


Atlorney-General— 

Tue Hon. R. F. Faoan. 
Miniater for Agriculture— 

Tur Hon. J. J. Dwyer, V.C. 
Minister for Lands and Workse— 

Tue How. E. E. Reece. 


Chief Secretary— 
Tue Hon. A. J. WHITE. 
Leaders of the Opposition, p. 83.—The 


_ Treasurer and Minister for Health— 
Tuer Hon. R. J. D. Turnsue. 


t 
Minister for Housing, Licensing and Police— 
Tue How. C. AYLeETT. 


' Minister for Forests, Tourist and Immi- 
gration— 
THE Hon. W. A. NEILSON. 


‘ 


Minister for Transport and the Metropolitan 
Transport Trust— 


THE How. A. CasHIon. 
Leader of the Opposition in the Tasmanian 


+ 


House of Assembly is the Hon. W. Jackson. 
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§ 5. Cost of Parliamentary Government, p. 86. 


The cost of Parliamentary Government, Commonwealth and individual States, for 
the year 1954-55 was as follows :-— 

Commonwealth, £2,007,013 (48. 5d. per head) ; New South Wales, £710,639 (4s. 1d.) ; 
Victoria, £535,939 (48. 4d.); Queensland, £348,458 (5s. 3d.) ; South Australia, £281,351 
(7s. od.); Western Australia, £320,572 (9s. 11d.); Tasmania, £189,699 (12s. 1d.); and 
total, £4,393,671 (9s. 8d.). 

The amounts expended under the major headings for all Governments during 1954-55 
were :—Governor-General or Governor, £321,477; Ministry, £266,194; Parliament, 
£2,923,630 ; Electoral, £762,725. 


CHAPTER IV.—LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


§9. Settlement of Returned Service Personnel : 1939-45 War. 


War Service Land Settlement Scheme, pp. 98-101.—At 30th June, 1955 an area of 
16,163,037 acres had been submitted by the several States for land settlement. Of this, 
13,893,774 acres had been approved by the Commonwealth as suitable for soldier settle- 
ment and 12,968,172 acres had actually been acquired by the States. The acreages and 
holdings allotted to ex-servicemen by the States at 30th June, 1955 were as follows :— 
New South Wales, 8,522,677 (2,320); Victoria, 913,122 (2,356); Queensland, 218,640 
(470); South Australia, 312,750 (658); Western Australia, 1,136,547 (711); Tasmania, 
121,000 (217); total 11,224,736 (6,732). 

The total expenditure of the War Service Land Settlement Division to 30th June, 
1955, £56,396,887, includes War Service Land Settlement, £45,434,123; agricultura} 
loans, £6,201,644; agricultural allowances, £2,277,500; administrative expenses, 
£1,061,628 ; rural training, £1,422,792. Aggregate expenditure in the States and Terri- 
tories to 30th June, 1955 was as follows :—New South Wales, £5,007,555; Victoria, 
£3,853,664 ; Queensland, £1,571,803 ; South Australia, £14,925,015; Western Australia, 
£22,874,672 ; Tasmania, £8,146,990; Northern Territory, £10,748; New Guinea, 
£6,440. 

After deducting repayments of expenditure to 30th June, 1955, £7,668,265 and 
miscellaneous receipts, £5,981,719, the net expenditure to 30th June, 1955 was £42,746,903. 


§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands. 


Summary, p. 110.—The alienation and occupation of Crown lands in Australia at 31st 
December, 1955, were as follows :— 
Private Lands—154,266,000, acres (8.1 per cent.) alienated ; 32,652,000 acres 
(1.7 per cent.) in process of alienation. 
Crown Lands—i,025,go1,000 acres (53.9 per cent.) leased or licensed ; 
690,913,000 acres (36.3 per cent.) other Crown lands, 


CHAPTER VI.—LABOUR, WAGES AND PRICES. 
A. RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


§ 4. Tabular Statements of Retail Price Index Numbers. 


The Interim Retail Price Index, p. 158.—The following table shows the interim 
retail price index numbers for the March and June quarters, 1956 for each capital city 
and for the six capital cities combined, showing separate series for each of the four main 
groups of items :—~ 
INTERIM RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS. 

(Base of each Index: Yeur 1952-53 = 100.) 
































A e Mel- s : Six 
Period. | Sydney. bourne. Brisbane. | Adelaide.| Perth. Hobart. Capitals 
Group L.—Foop. _ Ses ; 
March Qtr., 1956 .. ! 109.1 ; 112.6! 108.7] 110.1 112.0 | 114.7 110.6 
June ,, +e | 113.1 | 117.2 | IIL.I 115.2 113.9 | 115.8 114.5 








For footnotes see next page. 
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INTERIM BETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBEBS—continued. 





: { 
Mel’ | Brisbane. | Adelalde.” Perth. Hobart.  qgbttats, 


; | 
Period. Sydney. | pourme. | 
af i___(@) 








Grour Il.—Cioraine anp DraPeEry. 








March Qtr., 1956 .. 102.8 , 104.0 103.1 103.1; 103.0 104.5 , 103.3 
June, 5 - 103.1 | 104.0 103.2 102.5 | 103-3 105.4 ; 103.4 
! 


Group III.—Rent(b) (4 aND 5 Roomep Hovses). 








e . rr ' 


March Qtr., 1956 .. 
June, det > Lee 





i i} 
11.7! 120.71 107.3 ! 116.1 | 160.4 Sages 118.8 
ee 121.3! 107.8 | 118.0 | 164.1 | 145-2 | 119.7 
t 





: Group IV.—OTHER ITEMs.(c) 




















March Qtr., 1956 .. 103.6 | 110.7 | 110.0 102.8 | 106.2 | 109.9! 106.7 
June ,, 6 a 106.2 I1qg.6, 114.7 106.6 109.9 | 113.5 | II0.1 
| t 
ALL Groups. 
| 

March Qtr., 1956 .. | 106.2 | * 110.4 107.3 106.8 113.1 113.0 | 108.3 
June ,, teh fou 108.5 113.3 109.5 109.7 115.2 115.1 110.8 

(a) Weighted average. (5) The rent index numbers measure the proportionate rise and fall 
in the average weekly rentals paid for houses of four and five rooms taking corresponding houses throughout. 
See footnote (b) on page 159. (c) A group of items under the following headings—Electricity, Gas, 


and Firewood ; Household Sundries; Services; Cinema Admission, Radio Licences, and Newspapers ; 
Fares ; and Tobacco and Cigarettes. 


§ 5. The “C” Series Retail Price Index. 


‘°C’ Series Retail Price Index, Six Capital Cities, p. 161.—The following table 
shows ‘“‘ ©” Series index numbers for the year 1955 and the March and June quarters, 
1956, for the six capital cities combined :— 


“C" SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS: SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 








Rent (4 and | aoe 
Food and Miscel- Total “ C 

Perlod Groceries. Bonses) (a) Clothing. laneous. | Serles Index. 

= Ee Se ORR LRRE eeu, LEE wi 2 poco Seneca 
1955—Year a hp 2,811 1,226 , 3,237 j 2,081 2,393 
1956—March Quarter as 2,926 1,310 : 3,243 2,137 2,465 
June 43 cone 3,054 | 1,320 | 3,248 2,212 2,528 





(a) See footnote (b), page 159. 


B. WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
§ 2. Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


Index Numbers, p. 163.—Index numbers for each group of commodities and for all 
groups combined for the index of wholesale prices of basic materials and foodstuffs are 
shown below for the year 1955-56. 
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WHOLESALE PRICE (BASIC MATERIALS AND FOODSTUFFS) INDEX NUMBERS. 
(Base of each Group: Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 








Basic Materials. : Basic Materials and 

















s Foodstuffs. 
| — Ral és 
1 A stuffs |) 
Period. ; i eee | , and |} Goods| 4004s 
‘Metals: Pe. pax. lonemt| “bee | ime |, To- | prinet-| PON Total 
"and | and tiles. | cals. | and Me. | Total. bacco.|: pally | ome 
al. Waxes., Hides.|terials. i | Im- | pro- {Groupe 
(a) | rted.| duced. 
‘ “= (d) ore 
1955-56— : ' ‘ i 
duly .. --' 397; 214° 486} 315} 307 | 398} 338 | 332] 281 | 3574} 334 
August ++ | 397 | 215 452] 315] 323 | 398| 337; 329 |) 282) 354 | 333 
September «1 405 | 215 441 | 315 | 333 | 398 | 340+, 329 ]] 290]; 352] 334 
October se 405 215 441 315 336 398 340 | 325 | 289 350 332 
November «+ 4041 216 437] 317] 347 | 407| 342}! 332 |! 201 | 355 | 336 
December ae 404 216 447) 317 342 407 342. 326 }' 291 352 334 
January . 1 405} 216' 453| 3171 330] 407] 343 1¢ 327 [le 288 le 354 |e 334 
February i 405 216 453 317 325 408 343 |e 318 lic 288 je 347 |e 329 
March .. = 405 230 446] 317 323 425 350 le 332 {le 299 |e 357 je 340 
da on -- | 403 | 230 ' 456 | 318 | 326 | 442 | 353 6 337 |.¢ 303 je 362 |e 344 
Yoo +» { 410 | 231! 477| 317] 322 | 444] 357 ‘© 344 Je 304 |e 369 je 350 
June... sof MOB | a8 gba] 328: 996.) 444+] 357 ile 351 je 299 |e 376 Je 353 
Year 1955-56 . | 404 | 220 | 456 317 328 415 345 '€ 332 Jie 292 |e 357 |e 338 
1 








(a) Special purpose index for the ‘‘ Metals and Coal” group excluding coal and briquettes was 429 
for June, 1956 and 406 for the hargd 1955-56. (5) Represents only such imported commodities ar 
are included in the Wholesale Price Index and does not measure changes in price of a!} importe. 
(ce) Subject to revision. 


D. WAGES. 
§ 1. Arbitration and Wages Boards Acts and Associated Legislation. 


Commonwealth Conciliation and. Arbitration Act 1904-1956.—An amendment to 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1955, assented to on 30th 
June, 1956, altered the structure of the arbitration machinery by setting up two 
authorities, namely, the Commonwealth Industrial Court and the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Commission, to handle the respective judicial and arbitral 
functions under the Act. 


The Commonwealth Industrial Court, as constituted, comprises a Chief Judge 
and not more than two other Judges and is empowered to carry out judicial and award 
enforcement functions under the Act. 


The Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission, as constituted, 
shall consist of the following members :—(i) a President, (ii) not less than two Deputy 
Presidents, (iii) a Senior Commissioner and (iv) not less than five Commissioners. In 
addition Conciliators shall be appointed for the purposes of this Act. 


The Commission is empowered to prevent or settle industrial disputes by con- 
ciliation or arbitration, and shall make all suggestions and do all such things as appear 
to it to be right and proper (a) for effecting a reconciliation between parties to industrial’ 
disputes, (b) for preventing and settling industrial disputes by amicable agreement and 
(c) for preventing and settling, by conciliation or arbitration, industrial disputes not 
prevented or settled by amicable agreement. The Commission may exercise its powers 
under the Act on its own motion or on the application of a party to an industrial dispute 
or of an organization or person bound by an award. 
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The President may assign a Commissioner to deal with industrial disputes relating 
to particular industries, or members of the Commission to deal with a particular industrial 
dispute. However, subject to the approval of the President, it is the duty of the Senior 
Commissioner to organize and allocate the work of the Commissioners and of the Con- 
ciliators. 


When an industrial dispute occurs or appears likely to occur, a Commissioner shall 
take such steps as he thinks fit for the prompt prevention or settlement of that dispute 
by conciliation or, if in his opinion conciliation is unlikely to succeed or has failed, by 
arbitration. A Commissioner may arrange with the Senior Commissioner for a Conciliator 
to assist the parties to reach an amicable agreement. If an agreement is arrived at 
between the parties to an industria] dispute. a memorandum of its terms shall be made 
in writing, and may be certified by a Commissioner. A certified memorandum shall 
have the same effect as an award for all purposes of the Act. 


The Commission in Presidential Session (that is, the Commission constituted by 
at least three presidential members) and not otherwise, is empowered to deal with the 
making of awards or certifying agreements in so far as they concern standard hours, 
basic wages and long service leave. 


A Commissioner shall, upon application by a party to an industria] dispute which 
is being dealt with by him, decide, in consultation with the President, whether the 
dispute is of such importance that in the public interest it should be dealt with by the 
Commission constituted by not less than three members nominated by the President, 
of whom at least one is a presidential member of the Commission, and another, where 
practicable, is the Commissioner concerned. The President may direct this Commission 
to hear the dispute ; however, after consideration the Commission may refer the dispute 
or part of the dispute back to the Commissioner originally dealing with the dispute, for 
determination. 


An appeal] against the decision of a Commissioner may be heard by a Commission 
of not less than three members nominated by the President, of whom at least two are 
presidential members of the Commission. However, an appeal will not be heard unless 
the Commission considers it is a matter of public interest. 


The following appointments were announced on 12th August, 1956 :— 
(i) The Commonwealth Industrial Court— 
Chief Justice Spicer, Justices Dunphy, Morgan. 


(ii) The Commonwealth Conciliation and aaa Commission— 
(a) President, Kirby, J. 
(6) Deputy Presidents, Foster, Wright, ‘Latbaeae: JJ. 
(c) Senior Commissioner, E. A. Chambers. 
(d) Commissioners, L. P. Austin, J. R. Donovan, G. A. Findlay, F. D. 
Kelly, J. H. Portus, E. W. Tonkin, F. J. Webb. 


In effect, Judges of the previous Arbitration Court were made either members of 
the Commonwealth Industrial Court or presidential members of the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Commission. Conciliation Commissioners became non- 
presidential members of the Commission. 


The first meeting of the Commonwealth Industrial Court was held on 23rd August, 
1956 and that of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Commission on 21st 
August, 1956. 


The Public Service Arbitration Act, the Navigation Act, the Coal Industry Act 
and the Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act have been amended to make 
provision for the revised structure of the Sommonwe ih Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. * 
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§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 
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Weekly Rates of Wage, pp. 168-9.—The following table shows for each State and 
Australia the weighted average nominal weekly rates of wage payable, and the index 
numbers based thereon, for adult males and for adult females, at the end of each quarter 
during the period 31st March, 1955 to 30th June, 1956. 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALES AND FEMALES. 


(WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATES PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK AND 
INDEX NUMBERS OP WAGE RATES.) 
































Date. NASW. Vie. Q’land. { S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. a 
a 
ApuLT Mates—Rates oF WacR. 
| ; 
@& d} a dle dt} s. dl 8 du} a df] 8. da 
31st March, 1955... : 302 2} 288 ©] 280 7 | 283 10 | 295 1 | 301 II | 293 2 
30th June, 1955 .. | 302 8} 290 10 | 280 8 | 284 3] 299 1! 302 3] 294 6 
30th September, 1955 | 303 1 | 292 10 | 282 10 | 284 8 | 304 2 | 302 6] 295 11 
31st December, 1955 | 310 1 | 296 7 | 284 11 | 284 9 | 304 9 | 302 7} 300 0 
31st March, 1956 .. | 312 11 | 209 5 | 286 7 | 284 10 | 306 2] 306 71} 302 4 
30th June, 1956 .. | 377 3 | 307 I | 292 21! 295 2] 309 11317 6 | 308 5 
ADULT Mates—InpEx NuMBER. 
(Base: Weighted Average Wage for Australia (518. 3d.), 1911 == 1,000.) 
31st March, 1955 .. | 5,896; 5,619 | 5.476] 5,538 | 5,758 | 5,891 | 5,720 
30th June, 1955 -. | 5,905; 5,675 | 5.476} 5,546 | 5,836} 5,897] 5,746 
30th September, 1955| 5,914 | 5,714 | 5,519 | 5,554} 5:935 | 5,903] 5,774 
31st December, 1955 { 6,051 | 5,787 | 5,559] 5,555} 5,946] 5,905 | 5,853 
31st March, 1956 .. | 6,106 5843 | 5,591 | 5,557 1 5,973} 5,982 | 5,900 
30th June, 1956 .. 1 6,190! 5,091 5,701 5,758 6,030 6,196 6,018 
ADULT FemaLes—Rates or WaGs. 
gs. d| s. d.{ 8. d. s.d.{| a d| s. dj} se. d. 
31st March, 1955 .. | 201 0 | 200 9 | I90 §/| I99 11 | I9t 6] 196 11 | IQQ I 
30th June, 1955 .. | 201 0 | 203 3 | 191 0 | 199 11 | 191 6{ 197 0 | 200 2 
30th September, 1955{ 201 8 | 204 11 | 192 I | 200 1] 193 11 | 197 7] 201 4 
31st December, 1955 | 205 3 | 200 9 | 192 10} 199 11 | 193 7] 197 II | 203 4 
31st March, 1956 .. {| 205 11 | 207 IX | 192 10 | 199 11 | 194 O} 200 0} 204 1 
30th June, 1956 .. | 210 5) 214 5] 198 2] 207 5|198 10| 207 4]|209 9 


Apu.tr FemaLes—Inpex Nompess. 
(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 


31st March, 1955 .. 7,398 | 7,390 | 7,007 | 7,358) 7,049 
30th June, 1955 .. 7,398 | 7,480] 7,028} 7,359] 7,049 
30th September, 1955) 7,424 | 7,543 | 7,069 | 7,363 | 7,137 
‘31st December, 1955 | 7,554 | 7,608; 7,098 | 7,358] 7,125 
3ist March, 1956 .. | 7,580 | 7,654, 7,099] 7,358] 7,141 
30th June, 1956 .. 7,745 } 7,891 | 7:293 | 7-635 | _7,319 





(a) Weighted average for Australia. 


7,248 
7250 
71272 
73284 
7,361 
7,639 


75328 
75367 
7410 
72483 
7,512 
7,721 
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§ 3. Average Weekly Wage Earnings. 


Average Weekly Total Wages Paid and Average Earnings, p. 178.—Particulars of 
average weekly total wages paid and average earnings per employed male unit for the 
year 1955-56 are shown in the following table :— 


AVERAGE WEEKLY TOTAL WAGES PAID AND AVERAGE EARNINGS, 1955-56. 








W.A. Tas. Aust. 


Particulars. N.S.W.(a) $.A.(b) 





Gee ie 


Average Weekly Total 

Wages Paid .._ £’o00. 18,955 
Average Weekly Earnings 

per Employed Male Unite 


| 13,358 | 5,809 | 4,195 | 2,897! 1,476. | 46,690 
18.22 15.34 | Sioa 16.37 16.66 17.51 
t 


18.16 








(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Male 
units represent total male employment plus a proportion of female employment based on the approximate 
tatio of female to male earnings. The same ratio has been used in each State, and because the average 
tatio of femate to male earnings may vary between States, precise comparisons between average earnings 
{n different States cannot be made on the basis of the figures above. 


§ 4, Basic Wages in Australia. 


Basic Wage Enquiry, 1955-56.—On 4th November, 1956, the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and others made application to the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration for an alteration of the basic wage in the following respects, namely, 
for an increase in the basic wage to the amount it would have reached if automatio 
quarterly adjustments, deleted by the Court in September, 1953, had remained in force ; 
an increase of a further 20s. in the basic wage ; the reintroduction of automatic quarterly 
adjustments; and the abolition of the 3s. country differential. 


The hearing commenced on 13th December, 1955, but later that day was adjourned 
antil 14th February, 1956, after the Court had considered questions of procedure for 
the purpose of expediting the hearing of the case. The Commonwealth Government 
indicated to the Court its intention to intervene in the public interest under Section 
26 of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, and each of the State Governments was 
represented as a respondent. 


When the hearing was resumed, the Court, consisting of Kirby, Dunphy, Wright 
and Morgan JJ., heard evidence from the parties, and then the Commonwealth 
Government, appearing as an intervenor in the public interest, submitted factual and 
statistical material about the state of the economy. The hearing concluded on 16th 
April, 1956 and the Court reserved its decision. 


The Court’s decision was announced on 25th May, 1956, rejecting (a) the claim for 
cestoration of the system of automatic quarterly adjustments abolished in 1953; (b) the 
claim that the differential of 39. less for country districts than the basic wage for the 
capital cites should be abolished ; (c) the claim for an increase in the basic wages to the 
amounts which they would have reached if the provisions for automatic quarterly 
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adjustments, deleted by the Court in 1953, had remained; and increasing the adult 
male basic wage by 10s. per week from the beginning of the first pay-period in June, 
1956. Adult females received 7s. 6d. per week and juniors proportionate increases. 


The new basic wage rates of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
for adult males payable in the capital city of each State from the beginning of the first 
pay-period in June, 1956 are as follows :— 








. Six 
Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. Capital 
Cities.(a) 
& dd. a d. & d. a d. a da & ad. a d. 
253 «0 245 0 228 o 241 0 246 0 252 0 246 0 





(a) Weighted average. 


State Basic Wage Rates, p. 192.—The table below shows the “‘ basic” weekly wage 
rates of State industrial tribunals, operative in May and August, 1956. 


STATE BASIC WAGE—WEEKLY RATES. 





May, 1956. August, 1956. 











State. Date of Date of 
Operation.; Males. Females. | Operation.} Males. Females. 
(a) (a) 
8. a. 8. d, s. a. 8. a. 
New South Wales—{b) 
" Metropolitan and Country ex- 
_ cluding Broken Hill .. | May, 1956} 256 o 192 0 Aug., 1956] 263 o 197 0 
‘Broken Hill oe -. | May, 1956] 256 0 192 0 Aug., 1956] 261 o 195 6 
Victoria(ec) .. ws .. | May, 1956} 256 o 192 0 Aug., 1956! 263 o 197 0 
Queensland— 
. Southern Division * (Eastern 
District)—including Bris- 
bane(d)_ - ve ca 23.4.56 233 0 157 0 23.7.56 237 0 160 @ 
South Australia(e) .. -. | Aug., 1953] 23% 0 173 0 | June,1956} 241 0 180 6 
Western Australia—{f) 
Metropolitan Area.. ee 23.4.56 257 1 167 1 23.7.56 261 6 170 © 
South-West Land Division .. 23-4.56 | 253 11 165 0 23.7.56 258 10 168 3 
Goldfields and other areas .. 23.4.56 255 Ir 166 4 23.7.56 258 10 168 3 
° 20r 0 Aug., 1956] 272 0 204 0 


Tasmania(g) are .. | May, 1956] 268 








(a) Where dates are not quoted wage rates operate from beginning of first pay-period 
commencing in month’ shown. (0) Automatic adjustment discontinued from 23rd 
October, 1953, following decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
on 12th September, 1953 (see page 188). Automatic adjustment re-introduced from first pay-period 
tn November, 1955. (c) No basic wage declared but rates shown (Melbourne) are those commonly 
adopted by Wages Boards. The Victoriun Labour and Industry Act requires Wages Boards to provide 
for the automatic adjustment of wage rates in accordance with variations in retail price index oumbers. 
{d) The Queensland Industrial Court each quarter announces the variation, if any, In the basic wage 
after considering movements in the ‘‘ C ”’ Serics retail price index numbers. (c) The “living wage ” 
declared applies to the whole State except for a 5s. loading at Whyalla. Quarterly variations in the 
“living wage "’ were discontinued, following the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration on 12th September, 1953. On 31st May, 1956, the Governor proclaimed a ros. increase 
in the “‘ living wage’ payable from 4th June, 1956 to conform with the increase of 108, announced op 
asth May, 1956 by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. (f) The Westera 
Australian Arbitration Court each quarter announces the variation, if any, in the basic wage, after con- 
considering movements in the cost of living statements prepared by the Government Statistician. 
{g) None declared but rates shown (Hobart) are those commonly adopted hy Wages Boards. Commencing 
with the first pay-period in February. 1956, Wages Boards re-introduced automatic quarterly adjustmenta, 
based on movements in the “C” Series retail price index numbers, 
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E. EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 
§ 1. Employment. 

Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment, pp. 197-9.—The following are 
particulars of wage and salary earners in civilian employment, excluding rural wage 
earners, females in domestic work in private homes, persons on the paid strength of the 
Defence Forces and National Service trainees in camp, for the month of June, 1956. 

WAGE AND SALARY EARNERS IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT, JUNE, 1956. 
(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, Persons on Paid 
Strength of Defence Forces and National Service Trainees in Camp.) 

















_ (7000.) 

Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. | Q'land. . S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. « Aust.(a) 
Males... -. ; 787-8 | 564.2 | 276.0 | 184.5 _ 135-5 | 64.4 12,025.90 
Females .. “iC 300.2 233-0) 91.2 62.9 44.6; 22.8 758.9 
Persons .. .. 1,088.0 | 797-2 | 367.2 | 247.4, 180.1 87.2 2,784.8 

\ i 
Wve ! “Trans rt 
: Mining : po Other 
Private and “i 
: Govern- 7 and! ; Retail Commerce 
Particulars. Em- . ; Factories.| Com- 
mental. + Quarry- | . Trade. od 
(6). Ployers. ' “ing, (c) ie * Finance. 
Males... -. | 604.8 1,421.1 57-3. 722.2; 310.4 129.9; 212.7 
Females .. es 129.8 629.1 :. I.2 228.3 40O.r 122.9‘ 88.1 
Persons .. +.) 734.6 pcan 58.5 950.5 ' 350.5 252.8 300.8 
| ‘ . \ 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. (6) Includes all empivyees 


of Governmental Authorities (Commonwealth, State, Local and Semi-Governmental) on services such a+ 
railways, tramways, banks, ane office, air transport, education, broadcasting, police, public works. 
factories and munitions establishments, migrant hostels, etc., as well as administrative employees, within 
Australia. (c) Subject to revision. 


Government Employees, p. 199.—The number of Government employees in Australia 
in June, 1956 was as follows :— 
Commonwealth Government—males, 162,300; females, 46,100; persons, 
208,400 ; State Government and Semi-Government Bodies—males, 377,000 ; 
females, 77,600; persons, 454,600; Local Government Authorities— 
males, 65,500; females, 6,100; persons, 71,600; Total—males, 604,800 ; 
females, 129,800 ; persons, 734,600. 


§ 4, Industrial Disputes. 
Summary of Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), p. 203.—The following table 
ahows particulars of industrial disputes in each State and Territory during 1955 :— 
__ INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES : SUMMARY, 1955. __ 
} ' 
tits ' Working Estimated 











State or Territory. Number. | - as ss _ Days Loze in 
. ' Directly. | Indirectly. Total. Lost. wee 
age Serotes e  Aa)R re ee et 
New South Wales(b) aoe 1,072 260,353 13,678 274,031 673,325 2,230,935 
Victoria... . - 66 =. 33,255 2,287 35,542 138,507 435,356 
Queensland. . 2s ee 274 | 83,026 3,626 86,052 99,318 328,046 
South Australia a4 ie 43: 23,969 129 24,098 | 66.881 ° 203,182 
Western Australia... es 16: 9,504 345 9,849 | 9,582 32,704 
Tasmania (b) : . 48 | 13,204 ; 240 13,444, 20,387 , 70,927 
Northern Territory rer 12, 1,013 | 2 1,015 2,740 + 8,551 
Australian Capital Territory .. 1! 16 } a 16 | 144 626 
ceeiie ir . pa nigienabig es 
Australia(b) —.- nee 1,532 | 424,340! 20,307 444,647 | 1,010,884 | 3,310,321 
i : 








a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselver 
les to the dispute. (3) Includes disputes not settled at the end of 1954. 
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G. LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 
§ 1: Labour Organizations in Australia. 


Trade Unions, pp. 208-9.—The following tables show the number and membership 
of trade unions at 31st December, 1955 in each State and Territory and in each industria) 
group. 

TRADE UNIONS : NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP, 1955. 














Particulars. lies 

1 
—|\— a a ee 
Separate Unions(a) ers 235 160 rs0l 138 154 ier 20) 32 372 
Members ae paegad 446,372 | 305,509, 146,422] 111,959 51,401 2,440] 5,799]1801862 

Percentage Increase in | | 
Membership(b) oe | -o.1 2.9 o.1 —0.8 2.2) 2.2 12.5] —2.9 0.8 
(a) Without interstate duplication. {b) On preceding year. 


NoTE-—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


TRADE UNIONS : INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 1955. 

















No. of | No. of |! No. of | No. of 
Industrial Group. Unions. | Mem- Industrial Group. Unions. | Mem- 
(a) bers. { (a) bers. 
i" 
Manufacturing— | i XI. Shipping, etc.. 14 41,612 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 6 | 47,678 j XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, 
Il. Engineering, Metal 4 etc. 3 66,224 
Works etc. .. 15 | 266,897 || XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc... 12 37,722 
TI. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ‘ XIV. Miscellaneous— 
ete. 37 | 106,865 |’ (i) Banking, Teearance 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. 7 | 107,618 |, and Clerical 1g | 114,218 
V. Books, Printing, ete. 6 | 43,514 |, (ii) Public Service .. 62 | 203,437 
VI. Other Manufacturing 36 | 85,023 |: (iii) Retail and Whole- 
Vil. Building oe 29 134,224 ): sale 2 71,583 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. 13 | 46,641 |' (iv) Municipal, Sewerage 
IX. Railway and Sey ' and Labouring A Io 83,572 
Services .. 25 146,401 (v) Other Miscellaneous 57 | 134,006 
X. Other Transport mare 9: 66,627 ' _——$ | 
| Total ocd ie 372 |t,801,862 
t 








(a) Without interstate duplication. 


CHAPTER VII.-TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
B. GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 


Summary of Operations, p. 227.—The following table gives a summary of the 
operations of all Government railways open for general traffic during the year 1954-55 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS: SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 1954-55. 


i 
Particulars. nsw. | Vic. Ww. Aust.| Tas. {C’wealth.| Aust. 














Q’land. | S. Aust. 
————- 





Mileage open (route) at 

3oth June, 1955 miles 6,102} 4,451 6,553 2,564 4,111 605 2,201 26,587 
Grossrevenue .. &’o000. 73,361! 37,667 | 31,625 | 12,939 | 12,315 2,322 3,741 | 173,970 
Working expenses £’o000. 68,3971 37.032 30,946 15,414 ! 14,690 3,077 2,921 { 172,477 








Net revenue .. £’ooo. 4,964 635 679 |— 2,475 |— 2.375 |— 755 820 1,493 
Interest .. £000. 7,100] 2,545 2,460 1,288 I,4it 282 |(a) 407 15,493 
Train-miles run . *o00 37,294| 18,740 | 19,637 7,216 7,769 2,066 2,029 94,751 








Passenger-journeys ‘000 | 281,417 169,204 | 35,919 | 16,849 ; 10,139 | 3114 215 | 516,857 
Goods, etc., carried ’ooo tons|(5)19,386 10,088 | 8,492 45474 | 3,407 1,041 816 47,698 





(a) Includes exchange. (6) Partly estimated. 
Nore.—Minus sign {—) denotes loss. 
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D, MOTOR OMNIBUS SERVICES, 


Government and Municipal Services, p. 240.—The following is a summary of the 
operations of government and municipal motor omnibus services in Australia during 
1954-55 :—Length of route, 4,492 miles; gross revenue, £9,613,000; working expenses, 
£12,063,000; omnibus-miles run, 57,513,000; passenger-journeys, 346,749,000 (including 
estimated figures for the Australian Capital Territory). Revenue and working expenses 
include particulars for Queensland trolley-buses. All items except route-mileage 
exclude particulars of Hobart and Launceston Municipal Council Omnibus Services. 


Private Services, p. 245.—The following is a summary of the operations of motor 
omnibus services under the control of private operators during 1954-55 in the States 
of New South Wales(Metropolitan and Newcastle Transport Districts only), South Australia 
and Western Australia respectively :—Gross revenue, £2,536,000 ; £669,000 ; £1,674,000; 
omnibus-miles run, 20,587,000 ; 6,213,000 ; 13,190,000; passenger-journeys, 89,508,000; 
14,058,000°; 33,860,000. 


F. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


Motor Vehicle Registrations. p. 247.—Motor vehicles registered at 30th June, 1956 
and new motor vehicles registered during 1955-56 were as follows :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES: REGISTRATIONS, 1955-56. 





{ Number of Motor Vehicles | Number of New Motor Vehicles 


! Registered at 30th June, 1956.(a) Registered, 1955-56.(a) 
State or Territory. | ' - ‘ | | e (ti ees 
' Motor om! Motor ; Motor | “0% | Motor ; 
- Cars.(0) \ Wehictes, Oveles. | Tl * Care.(b) \ventces. Cycles. Total. 
(et { '__(e) 





omar een saves 


New South Wales 483,397 242,514. 37,039| 762,950 56,0741 25,994: 2,971; 85,039 





Victorla(d) 498,644 151,597 27,675} 677,916. 53,511 16,882 2,360. 72,753 
Queensland oe ++ | 179,190 127,393 20,394] 326,977, 19,629 11,371 1,689, 32.689 
South Australia ++, 154,358 63,630 20,713] 238,701 17,4611 6,510, 1,925 25,896 
Western Austral: «. | 98,875 65,626: 13,873| 178,374 10,115) 5,258! 1,089, 16,462 
Tasmania 23 -» | 48.973. 22,975 4,800, 76,748, 5,462 2,632) 332 8,425 
Northern Territory ois) I,QIr 3,077 566, 5,554; 214 343. 63 620 
Aust. Capital Territory .. 6,978 2,580 515, 10,073) 1,133 aa 101, 1,556 
—_——-. --— ——! U a 
Total .. -. |1,472,326, 679,392; 125,575)2277.293 163,598; 69,312, 10,530, 243,440 
i 

(a) Excludes Defence Service vehicles. Prior to 1st January, 1956 Department of the{Navy vehicles 
were included. Excludes also trailers, road tractors, ete., and dealer’s plates. (b) Includes taxis 
and hire cars. (c) Includes lorries, vans, busez and utilities. (a) Registration in Victoria 


is according to purpose of use and not type of vehicle; consequently, motor cars registrations are over- 
stated by the inclusion of commercia) vehicles registered for private use. 


Drivers’ and riders’ licences in force at 30th June, 1956 numbered 2,457,246. This 
figure excludes licences in Queensland which are no longer issued on an annual basis. 
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G. ROAD TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS. 


Total Accidents Recorded, p. 249.—The following table is a summary of the total 
aumber of accidents (known to the police) which occurred in public thoroughfares during 
1954-55, the number involving casualties and the number of persons killed or injured 


in each State and the Commonwealth excluding the Northern Territory. 


ACCIDENTS (KNOWN TO THE POLICE) WHICH OCCURRED 


IN- PUBLIC 


THOROUGHFARES: ACCIDENTS RECORDED AND CASUALTIES, 1954-55. 





! 











H Casualties, 
Total ; Accidents 
State or Territory. » Accidents i Involving 
} Recorded. | Casualties. Persons Persons 
i (a) ' Killed. Injured (b+ 
i C7. Seuiee FA 
New South Wales se} 353395, 12,557 798 15:959 
Victoria. aa 15,093 : 10,217 528 12,833 
Queensland 21,438 6,586 273 8,421 
South Australia : .! 12,304 . 3,098 173 3926 
Western Australia .. vt 10,715 3,149 206 4,036 
Tasmania .. i ha . 2,642 864 57 I,T1I 
Australian Capital Territory . 251 | 131 7 179 
| ae 
Total . 1 97.758! 36,602 2,042 46,465 


\ 


(a) Total accidents causing death or injury to persons or, except in Tasmania, damage exceeding 


£10 to property. (b 


Persons injured to an extent requiring surgical or medical treatment. 


I. POSTS, TELEGRAPHS, TELEPHONES AND WIRELESS, 
§ 1. General to § 4. Telephones. 


Summary of Operations, pp. 257-268.—The following table gives a summary of the 
operations of the Postmaster-General’s Department during the year 1954-55 :— 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT : SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, 1954-55, 












































i 


Total | 4 Postat | Tele: Telephones. 
Post oney , Pos : 
~~ are Matter} Orders | Notes she Li Instru- 
State. venue. | rare, | Dealt | Issued, | Issued, pateh- | ite? | ments Trunk 
G "| with. | value. | value. | POs on- | Gon. | Local | “rine 
(a) + |nected. nected. Calls, Cal 
%) |e 
£000. | £’000./ mill. | £’000. | £’000. | ’ooo. | ‘000. | ‘ooo. mill. mill. 
New South Wales(e), 28,560; 37,322) 675.8] 30,641, 4,400; 8,755 421 606) 463 30 
Victoria .. | 21,129] 25,896] 466.0] 14,137, 2,980} 5,019] 356} ~ 505} = 333| 26 
Queensland oy 10,128) 13,870, 208.4 7,570. 9551 4,199) 152 203; 132 16 
South Australia(d) 6,482| 8,327) 135-7) 4,150! 1,106! 1,973 100 138 86 9 
Western Australia 4,544] 5,927' 114.9) 3,333! 569] 2,119 65 go} 65: 5 
Tasmania 1,982) 3.525 53.0' 1,870} 216 648 33 45 24) 4 
a res 
Australia 72,825|€103786' 1,653.8| 61,701| 10,226] f22,713) 1,127] 1,587] 1,103: 90 
J : 








(a) Comprises (in millions) :—-Letters, cards, etc. 1,345.2; newspapers and packets 274.2; parcels, 


16.8; registered articles other than parcels, 17.6. (6 


Capital Territory. 
expenditure. 


(d)} Includes Northern Territory. 


) At 30th June. 


(ec) Includes Australian 


(e) Includes £8,919,000, Central Office 


(f) Excludes international telegrams—dispatched, 1,376,000 received, 


,422,000. 
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§ 5. Cable and Radio Communication. 


Radio-communication Stations Authorized, p. 270.—The following radio-commun)- 
eation stations were authorized in Australia and the Territory of Papua and New Guinea 
at 30th June, 1956 :—Transmitting and receiving stations—amateur, 3,253 (53); aero- 
nautical, 87 (12); coast, 66 (12); land, 3,092 (302); mobile (general), 13,212 (77) 
(including ship, 1,322, ; aircraft, 277; other mobile stations, 484); and miscellaneous, 
104. In addition, there were 371 land and 61 mobile (general) stations for the purpose 
of receiving only. The figures in parentheses refer to the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea and are included in the totals preceding them. 


§ 6. Broadcasting and Television. 


Broadcasting Stations, p. 270.—The following table shows the number of broadcasting 
stations in operation at 30th June, 1956 :— 


BROADCASTING STATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1956. 




















Papua- 
Type of Station. N.S.W.| Vic. | Qid. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. | A.C.T.| New | Total. 
| Guinea, 
Natlonal— | | 
Medium Frequency m4 5 12 6 7 4 2 2 I 53 
Short-wave ae I 3 2 ae 2 oe I 9 
Commercial se 36 20 20 8 14 8 I a 107 





Broadcast Listeners’ Licences, p. 276.—Licences in force at 30th June, 1956 were 
as follows:—New South Wales, 776,284; Victoria, 554,339; Queensland, 301,371; 
South Australia, 228,625; Western Australia, 153.445; Tasmania, 74,729; Australia, 
2,088,793. Figures for the Northern Territory and the Australian Capital Territory 
have been included with those for South Australia and New South Wales respectively. 


CHAPTER VIIL—TRADE. 
Notz.—Values are expressed in £A. f.0.b., port of shipment. 


§ 6. Total Oversea Trade. 


Summary of Movements, p. 290.—The following is a summary of the total oversea 
trade movements of Australia during the year 1955-56 :—Merchandise—Exporta, 
£770,836,470, Imports, £818,292,717, Commodity balance, —£47,456,247; Bullion and 
Specie—Exports, £11,027,179, Imports, £2,795,495, Balance, -+£8,231,684; Total 
balance, —£39,224,563. 


§ 7. Direction of Oversea Trade. 


According to Countries, p. 291.—The following table shows particulars of the values 
of total imports and total exports of Australia, including bullion and specie, according 
to countries of origin or consignment, for the year 1955-56. 
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TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA : COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN OR 
CONSIGNMENT, 1955-56. 
( £7000.) 
| I 
Country. : ee Exports| Country. | | rmports.| Faxp. Exports. 
United Kingdom .. +. 355,912 | 257,414 i{ China oP ic 2,275 2,701 
Australian Territories— : Czechoslovakia ie 2,728 45,775 
New Guinea as -. ! 5,166; 7,889 } Finland .. eis ‘ ned 2,823 144 
Papua .. ase ve! 1,129 6,191 }{ France 15,626 67,314 
Borneo (British) .. ++ | 9,803 1,042 Tndonels Federa: Repubite of 34,998 | 36,437 
Canada... eA ++, 23417 ' r0,91r |} Indonesi 22,401 6,705 
Ceylon a «2 t 8,63 8,687 || Iran ale «. | 22,819 744 
Fiji a se, 1,307 | 3,881 || Italy ae i -. | rx,82r 34,622 
Rong Kong” ie ++ | 25775 | 14,053 || Japan a re .. | 22,592 86,450 
India | 23,469 | 12,159 |] Mexico .. a ws 2,203 4,197 
Malaya, Federation ‘of i 16,118 9,337 || Netherlands A .. 1 13,233 6,192 
New Zealand 8,53 | 40,928 || Norway .. cis .. | 5,786 608 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland | 4294 1,916 || Poland .. ave me 152 8,253 
Singapore wet) 453 | 12,100 || Sweden .. se .» | 12,048 3,483 
South Africa, Union of oon 4,017 ‘ 2,438 |} Switzerland .. | 10,596 2,654 
Other'British Countries | 12,582 | 16,454 || United States of Amerlos. |: | 98789 | 55,004 
' Other Foreign Countries -. | 16,814 27,021 
Total British Countries | 479,203 | 405,400 

Total Foreign Countries... | 341,885 | 376,464 

Arabian States a +» | 28,606 | 2,039 1 
Austria... ve | 39941 915 Total All Countries .. | 821,088 | 781,864 

Belgium—Luxemburg 11,581 | 26,173 








According to Currency Arca, p. 292.—The following table shows the trade of 


Australia during 1955-56 according to currency areas. 


OVERSEA TRADE OF*AUSTRALIA ACCORDING TO CURRENCY AREAS, 1955-56. 














Currency Area. §’000, Currency Area. 
STERLING. OTHER Non-STERLING. 
ba aches Imports— 
m-—United Kingdom .. 355,912 From—Gountries of the O.E.E.C., 
Other Sterling Area Coun- including dependencies 
tries .. ie ae 123,879 Other Countries Ze 
Total se “ea 479,791 Total 
Exporte— Exports— 
To—United Kingdom. 257,414 To—Countries of the O.E.E.C., 
Other Sterling Area Countries. : 141,478 clading dependencies 


Other Countries 


Total ss oe 398,892 





Total 


Exoess of Exports (+) or Imports (—) | —80,899 
Exce:s of Expo! ts (++) or Imports (—) 





Doar. 
irom: 
om— United States of America .. 98,789 
Canada ais oe 230417 
Other Doilar Area Countries 45432 
Total a ae 126,638 
ALL CURRENCY AREAS. 
&xportse— 
To—United States of America... 55,004 
Canada on 10,g1r |} Total Imports 
Other Dollar Area Countries. . 7,481 
Total Exports 
Total oe - 731396 


Excess of Exports (+) or Imports(~—) | —53,242 ||’ Excess of Exporte (+) or Imports (—) 


£’000. 


125,823 
88,836 


— 


214,659 


187,461 
122,115 


309,576 


$94,917 


ie 821,088 


781,864 


—~ 39;224 
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§ 11. Classified Summary of Australian Oversea Trade. 


imports and Exports in Statistical Classes, p. 302.—The following table shows the 
values of total imports and total exports in statistical classes for the year 1955-56 :— 


TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA: CLASSES, 1955-86. 








( £’000.) 
= : hs as, 
Class. i Tmporta. Exports 

a 2 oS = Siu ut -enks, —|-—-——- Se |e 
1, Foodstuffs of Animal Origin vost 7,566 | 113,366 
1. Foodstuffs of Vegetable Origin, Non-aleoholio > Beverages | 22,059 148,760 
U1. Spirituous and Alcoholic Liquors .. ; 2,I10L 1,460 
TV. Tobacco, Cigars, Cigarettes and Snuff ws -- | 16,215 518 


V. Live Animals 
VI. Animal Substances (mainly unmanufactored), not Hoods 
stuffs 


727 1,188 


4,000 360,692 
VII. Vegetable Butetindes and “Fibres ; ” Cork aul isu: 
factures; Plastic Moulding Materials and Eynthets 


Fibres 17,482 2,432 

VI. Yarns and Manufartured Fibres, Textiles aid Apparel— 
(a) Yarns and Mounioceared Ehrea a 24,730 1,270 
(b) Textiles : 75,121 577 
(c) Apparel 11,469 373 
CX. Oils, Fats and Waxes 99,640 14,053 
X. Pigments, Paints and Varnishes 5,937 977 


XI. Rocks, Minerals and Hydrocarbons 


XW. Metals, Metal Manufactures and Maahinay—— 
(a) Metals and Metal Manufactures 
(6) Dynamo Electrical Machinery, Electrical Appl 


75293 22,677 





177,028 51,677 


ances and Equipment... oe 35,521 2,752 
(c) Machines and Machinery ++! 109,519 10,065 
XII. Rubber and Leather and Manufactures thereof— i 
(a) Rubber and Rubber Manufactures... + | 22,030 667 
(6) Leather and Leather Manufactures .. a 791 2,612 
XIV. Wood and Wicker an | 17,881 2,985 
XV. Earthenware, Cement, China, Glass and Stoneware .. | 14,292 897 
XVI. Paper. and Stationery— 
(a) Pulp, Paper and Board ie ‘ 32,575 481 
(b) Paper Manufactures and Stationery . 11,650 | 2,180 
XVII. Sporting Material, Toys, Fancy Coods, Jowellery and 
Timepieces .. 10,069 | 547 
XVII. Optical, Surgical and Scientific Instruments and Appli- 
ances and Photographic Goods, n.e.i. 10,803 | 1,053 
XIX. Chemicals, Medicinal and Pharmaceutical Products, Es. | | 
sential Oils and Fertilizers an “e se 29,984 | 5,417 
XX. Miscellancous .. se me o. 51,813 21,161 
XXI. Gold and Silver ; ; Bronze Specie a es vey 2,795 11,027 








Total vs as aa .. | 821,088 | 781,864 
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The following table shows the total quantities of some of the principal commodities 
exported from Australia during 1955-56 :— 


TOTAL OVERSEA TRADE, AUSTRALIA: PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, 1955-56. 





| Unit of 
Article. | Quantity. 


Quantity. : 


| 
Article. 
i 





Barley fase ton 
pared) oa 
Butter 3s 
Cheese ae 
Eggs— i 
In shell ei 
Not in shell .. ; 
Flour (wheaten) 
Fruit— 
Dried oe 
Fresh | 
Preserved in air- , 
tight containers | 
Lead, pig an 
Meats preserved in | 
airtight con- | 
tainers 


a 





+ 





479,210 | 
82,639 


f 
17,181 | 
I 
' 


16,071 | 
5951423 


62,938 | 


6,688 


| 
93407 | 
145,144 | 


| 
| 
58,300 | 








i 
Meats preserved , 
by cold process—, 
Beef and veal , 
Lamb i 
Mutton aL 
Pork j 
Milk and cream .. 
Ores and concen- | 
trates on 
Sheep and lamb 
skins a 
Sugar (cane) 
Wheat 
Wool— 
Greasy 





Scoured, etc. : 


Unit of 


Quantity. Quantity. 
ton 144,084 

” 36,440 

2 15472 

a 1,104 
*o00 Ib. 127,385 
ton 488,155 
000 16,661 
ton 592,220 

” 1,902,896 
mill, Ib. 1,063 
? < tI 5 


§ 15. Australian Index of Export Prices. 


Monthly Index (Fixed Weights), p. 311.—The following are the export price inde 


aumbers for the year 1955-56. 


EXPORT PRICE INDEXES : 


AUSTRALIA, 


Sm Le Accreaative INDEX: Frxep WEIGHTS. 


Oiypivipvai, Commopitres, Groups or COMMODITIES AND ALL Groups (CoMBINED). 
(Base of each section: Average of three years ended June, 1939 = 100.) 






















All Group: 
But- Dried | Tal- Ex- In- 
Period. Wool. |Wheat.) “4, ane Be Sugar. Pruits.| low. — oe clua- | elud- 
(c) ing | ing 
Gold. | Gold. 

1955~-1956— | 
July (fsos | 352 | 313/ 538] 359] 468 | 266) 342} 225} 178] 437] 419 
August  ..} 453} 35: | 313] 538} 365 | 468 | 266] 341} 234] 178 { 411 | 395 
September .. | 437] 334 313] 545) 398] 468 { 278 | 344 | 235 | 178 | 404 | 388 
October - | 437] 3291 337] 543 | 408 | 454 | 282] 351; 238 { 178 | 406] 390 
November . 437 | 323 | 364} 549} 383] 454) 284 | 366] 227) 178] 407] 393 
December .. | 453 | 315 | 368 | 575 9 364 | 454 { 283] 365! 232) 178 9 414 Ig 398 
January 460 313 361 590 19 348 441 285 356 239 178 416 lg 400 
February 460 311 328 592 lg 331 44I 288 364 240 178 411 |g 395 
March - | 453 | 312 | 304] 592 lo 322 | 441; 292] 364 | 247] 178 ja 404 Ig 388 
April g 468 |g 310 | 273] 579 [9 317 g 442 | 293 19 354 | 248} 178 Ig 406 Ig 390 
May - lg 498 g 321 | 265 | 556 |g 324 g 44x | 302 Ig 344) 241 | 178 Ig 42% Ig 404 
June fg 505 |g 319 | 209 | 548 |g 335 g 44% \9 317 Ig 347 | 252 | 178 Ig 429 |g 411 
Year 1955-56 ‘9 464 Ig 3241 3201 562 9 355 g 451 9 286 lg 353, 233} 178 Wg 434 Ig 397 




















(a) Non-ferrous—silver, copper, tin, zine, lead. 
minimum prices are used when operative. 


calfskins. 


(ce) Sultanas, lexias, currants. 
(e) Where Australian gold has been sold on the oversea premium marketa such price 
has been used in the index. f) Nominal. 


(b) Beef, lamb, mutton, pork. Guaranteed 


(g) Subject to revision. 


(d) Cattle hides, 
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§ 19. The Australian Balance of Payments. 


Norz.—Further details of the summarized estimates presented here will be found in 
The Australian Balance of Payments, 1928-29 to 1951-52 and in the mimeographed pub- 
lication The Australian Balance of Payments 1951-52 to 1955-56 obtainable from the 
Commonwealth Statistician. 


Australia’s Balance of Payments on Current and Capital Account, pp. 316-8.—The 
following table shows in summary form revised estimates for 1953-54 and 1954-55 and 
preliminary estimates for 1955-56 :— 


AUSTRALIA : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS, SUMMARY. 
(£A. million.) 


' 
Particulars, 1953-54. 1954-55. ' aa 
a. 


CURRENT ACCOUNT. 
(Credit items +, Debit items = 








Exports f.o.b. oe tf 810.70 + 761.4 + 7792.7 
Imports f.o.b. Be 2 os -. 1 — 681.9 — 846.9 ' — 819.5 
Trade Balance be be +. 129.8 —~ 85.5 — 46.4 
bet Lot hae : 
Invisible Credits 23 bye wk «2 | + 125.3 ' + 138.0 | + 146.6 
Invisible Debits ay os «+ | — 270.1 — 309.8 | — 321.3 
ee 

Invisible Balance — 144.8 ' — 171.8 ee 174.7 

4 i 
Balance on Current Account a | — 15.01 — 257-3 | — 221.5 





CariraL Account. 
(Plus sign (++) indicates net increases in assets or net 
decreases in liabilities and minus sign (—) indicates | 
net decreases in assets or net increases in liabilities) 











International Reserves + 9-5 , — 142.4 | — 73.3 
Public Authority Debt Domioiled Overseas + 10 '— 2.3!— 7.9 
International Monetary Fund and International | 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development ..|— 10.8 '— 12.0! — 18.0 
Miscellaneous Identified Transactions .. + 60.— 1.3:— 5.9 
Undistributed Income Accruing between Aastralian H 
and Foreign Comp:inies (Net) — 27.0 — 26.7 ,— 29.0 
Foreign Banks’ Holdings of Australian Currency. «t+ 05:4 #05 '+4+ 0.3 
Private Capital Movements and Balancing Items . — 3.3 ~— 73.1 | — 87.7 
Balance on Capital Account oe oo | — 15.0 — 257.3 — 221.5 


(a) Preliminary. 


Australia’s Balance of Payments on Current Account--Various Countries, p. 319.— 
Summarized estimates of Australia’s regional balance of payments in 1953-54, 1954-55 
and 1955-56 (preliminary estimate) are given in the following table. 
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AUSTRALIA : BALANCE OF PAYMENTS ON CURRENT ACCOUNT, VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES AND MONETARY AREAS. (a) 


























(£A. million.) 
] : 
1 F : Other Non- 
: Sterling Area. Dollar Area. Sterling. 
Gold | 
Particulars. pg ee | we Total. 
5 * Uni 
| King- | Other. states of Canads.| Other. |0.E.5.c.| Other. 
| dom. , | America. (6) 
| 
! = “ 
1953-54— : 
Le seabed a 295.8! 125.7 eee ziO 4.6 110.6 eae 
mports f.0.b. +e (332.7 |; 110.3 5-6 ]— 18.7 — 1.2 — 52.7 |—681.9 
Invisibles (net) 16.7 |— 71.0 Ls 16.8 — 41.6]— 8.3 0.2 |— 11.6 |— 12.4 |—144.8 
1 | 
Balance . We : ' 
urrent Ac- = Wes '_ 61 — 16.0 7 
K rs os 107.9 1.4 -5 : 3 45-5 | 
coun 16.7 Ses | =73.8 15.0 
= 
1954-55— 
Exports f.0.b. sie 288.6 131.8 | 52.7. 10.5 6.1 185.7 85.7 761.4 
Imports f.0.b. ai —378.7 |—141.6 |—108.1 {— 23.8 ]— 1.2 |~122.3 |— 71.2 |~846.9 
Invisibles (net) 16.2 |— 84.5 |— 21.7 |— 45-4]/— 9.1 0.3 }~ I1.9 |~— 15.7 J—171.8 



































peeks : Fis ! 
UITeN Co —174.6 |— 31.5 |—100.8 |— 22.4 5.5 51.5 |— 1.2 
count ee 16.2 | —""~3o62—SOS I 7.7 SCS 50.3. — 257.3 
! | 
1955-56 (¢)— | 
Exports f.0.b. be 255.7 131.7 55.8 10.9 8.4 188.0 122.2 772.9 
Imports f.0.b. ss —355.4 |—121.0 [— 98.5 |— 23.4 |— 4.4 |-126.0 |— 90.8 |—819.5 
Invisibles (net) 15.4 |— 67.0 /— 26.9 = 43-7 }— 11.2 |— 1.4 |— 13.9 }— 26.0 |—174.7 
Balance on { | | 
Current Ac- —166.7 |— 16.2 |— 86.4 |— 23.7 2.6 48.1 5.4 
count os 15.4 — 182.9 | —107.5 53-5 ~~ 22165 
(a) For a list of the countries included in each monetary area see page 292. (6) Includes 
international bodies. (c) Preliminary. 


Note.—Minus sign (—) denotes debit ; other items are credits. 


Australia’s Balance of Payments with the Dollar Area, p. 322,—The following 
table presents revised estimates of Australia’s dollar balance of payments for 1953-54 
and 1954-55 and preliminary estimates for 1955-56 :— 


AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE DOLLAR AREA. 
(United States. $ million.) 




















Particulars. | 1993-54. 1954-55. pa yd 
CURRENT ACCOUNT. 
Merchandise Trade. 
1. Merchandise exports f.o.b. to United States of America 
and Canada + 150 + 142 + 149 
2. Merchandise imports f.0.b. from United States of America 
and Canada is — 212 — 295 — 273 
3. Trade balance with United States of America and Canada — 62 — 153 — 124 
4. Trade balance with other American account countries .. | + 8 +364 + 9 
5- Trade balance with the Dollar Area ..- - -.. ar | — 54 — 142 — 115 





(a) Preliminary. 
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AUSTRALIA: BALANCE OF PAYMENTS WITH THE DOLLAR AREA— 
continued. 
(United States $ million.) 














Particulars. 1953-54. 1954-55. ae 
Other Current Transactions. 
6. Freight on imparts Sis ee 3% — 22.8 — 32.5 — 4i.¢ 
7. Other transportation 3 ee : — 2.2 — 2.7 - apie 
8. Expenditure by Australian travellers” we - 2.8 — 3-5 — 3.9 
g. Expenses of Australian companies in Acre America. — 3.4 — §.5 -— Oo. 
10. Film remittances .. ae a — 5-4 — 5§.8 — 5.8 
11. Profits and dividends remitted — 30.6 — 28.5 — 25.5 
12. Undistributed income accruing to companies Incorporated , 
in dollar area (net) ‘ ae — 38.3 ~ 35-8 (bd) — 38.1 
13. Public authority interest payments es ite aie — 7.6 — 7.0 -— 6.3 
14. Other miscellaneous debits .. ee 2 aie — 13.0 —~ 16.2 — 15.0 
15. Miscellaneous credits #3 a a ste + 14.9 + 15.9 + 18.3 
16. Other ttems (net) .. - aa wt aie + 2.4 + 17.5 + 13.6 
17. Invisible balance with the Dollar Area — 109 ~ 104g — «2 
18. Balance on current account (5 + 17).. Se — 163 ~ 246 — 227 
INVESTMENT ACCOUNT. ; 
1g. Increase in debt of public authorities. . we ne — 31 ~ i 
20. Undistributed Income (see item 12) j - + 38 + 36 G+ 38 
21. Identified private capital infow ae 2 + 52 + 44 
22. Balancing Item .. wa es ie oh 7 oh. 32 | es 
23. Balance on Investment Account... ee $3 +m + 9 + 10r 
24. Dollar Surplus or Deficit (x8 + 23) .. = 0 om 49 ~- 137: — 126 
DOLLAR FINANCING. 
25. Dollar purchases from 1-M.F (net) a ) on = S24 ~~ 26 : 
26, Dollar loans from 1.B.R.D. net (+ + 48 By. 483 + 40 
27. Tenet dollar drawin age fro from (4) or contributions to , 
—) Sterling Area Dollar P Ba + 97 + 121 , + = 90 
28. Movement in Australian doliar t hace (increase -) .. + 28 - au | - 
29. Total... ao - Pa ts = + 149 + 137 { + 126 





(a) Preliminary. (b) ‘Provisional e estimate o only. 
Nore.—In current account plus sign (+) indicates credit items, and minus sign (—) ind{cates de- 


bit Items, In investment account plus sign (+) indicates net increases in liabilities or net decreases 
in assets; minus sign (~) indicates net decreases in liabilities or net increases in assets. 


CHAPTER IX.—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


Summary, p.327.—The tables following give » summary of operations in 
Manufacturing industries during 1954-55. 


FACTORIES : 1954-55, SUMMARY. 














} ' ; ; i 
Particulars. NS.W.! Vic. | Q'land. 1 3. Aust. w. Aust Tas. | Aust, 
i - led 7 SS SS eee = 
1. Factories os ac No. 20,837] 15,861, 5,284 3,750, 35727] 1,597| 51,056 
z. Persons employed(a) . 419,810] 346,! 648! 100,293 89,565' 49,314] 25,452/1,031,082 
3. Salaries and wages paid(d) £ 000 326, 615; 262,750 68,300 70,373 34,738; 18,864 781,640 
4 


60,925: 31,767. 11,620 12,897. 8,046) 3,127] 128,382 


4. Value of power, fuel, light, | 
ete., used . £’000 
| 802,617! 616,666, 224,336, 169,136’ 80,583| 47,36011,940,698 








5. a materials used £’000 
6. ” production(c) £’000 583,127, 452,223 120,061 111,028 60,956, 38,114!1,365,509 
7. 8 output £’o0o | 1,446, 669 | 1,100,656 356,017 293,061' 149,585} 88,601!3,434,589 
8. af land and buildings £’c00 | 221,519) 186,324 46,287. 42,133 30,230, 29,603 $55,996 
9. + plant anid machinery ‘ 
£’oco aa8.S96 226,347 76,367 52, 145 54,958; 29,879| 698,292 
i 

(a) Average over whole year ; includes eccuing proprietors. “@) ‘Excludes Se drewa by 
wore proprietors. (ec) Value of prodaction equals figures in line 7 less totals of figures In lines 
4 and 5. 


Value of Production in Classes of Irdustry, p. 350.—The following table shows, for 
the year 1954-55 the value of production in Australia for the various classes of factories. 
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FACTORIES : VALUE OF PRODUCTION, AUSTRALIA, 1954-55. 
(.) 
| Value of 
Class of Industry. ‘Production, 
| 1954-55- 
I. Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and Quarry Products .. j 31,503,752 
Il. Bricks, Pottery, Glass, etc 30,306,447 
On. Chemicals, Dyes, Explosives, Paints, Oils and Grease ss 98,125,407 
IV. Industrial Metals, Machines, Implements and onneyenes es 532,969,186 
V. Precious Metals, Jewellery and Plate 6 6,856,949. 
VI. Textiles and Textile Goods 2 78,394,254 
VII. Skins and Leather 16,917,197 
VIII. Clothing : 98,416,716 
IX, Food, Drink and Tobacco ; 186,538,758 
X. Woodworking and Basketware .. 74,236,555 
XI. Furniture, Bedding, etc oe as 23,656,847 
XI¥. Paper, Stationery, is Bookbinding, etc. 90,540,122 
XITI. Rubber es ae xe 22,725,165, 
XIV. Musical Instruments s¥ 2,065,016 
XV. Miscellaneous Products 25,585,004 
XVI. Heat, Light and Power 46,671,155 
Total “1,305, 508, 650 


CHAPTER XII.—EDUCATION. 


§2. Government 


Schools. 


Number of Schools, Teachers and Pupils, p. 462.—The following table gives a summary 


of particulars relating to government schools in 
colleges. 





1954. It excludes senior technical 





| | hea pa 
| Schools open| Employed | Teachers ._Net 
State or Territory. 1 atend (Excluding . in Enrol- 
' of year. |Teachersin Training. ment. 
| Training). 
New South Walesa) a ieee me a3 2,557 | ~ 15,521! (2,875 | 501,923 
Victoria 5 2,003 . 10,924 | 2,413 313,963 
Queensland - 1,555 ! 6,407 1,608 191,648 
South Australia ‘ 679 45326 ° 480 122,994 
Western Australia .. a 483 ° 3,051 752 \(b) 88,748 
Tasmania . «| 321 2,048 ! 312 54,333 
Northern Territory(c) oo ee ae 68 | -- _ |(b) 1,676 
_ Australia. a 7,607 1 42,345 8,440 11,275,285 
(a) Includes Australian ‘Capital ‘Tertitory. {b) Average weekly enrolment. (c) Year 


ended 30.h June, 1955. 


Average Enrolment atd Attendance of Pupils, p. 462.—The following table gives 
@ summary of average enrolment and attendance of pupils in government schools in 


It excludes senior technical colleges. 


1954. 
State or Territory. 


New South Wales(a) 

Victoria : x 

Queensland .. 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania .. 

Northern Territory(b) 
Australia 


‘Percentage of 








A ge A 
averge | Average Attendance 
Enrolment. {| Attendance. iy ante ° 
467,441 | 415,860 | 88.96 
299,670 | 272,548 90.95 
184,210 161,835 87.85 
117,245 109,395 93-30 
88,748 82,677 93-16 
51,825 47,169 QI .02 
1,676 1,520 | 90.69 
T, 210,305 | 1,091,004 | 90.10 





(a) Includes Australian Capita! Territory. 


(b) Year ended 3oth June, 1955. 
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Expenditure on Government Schools, pp. 463-4.—The following table gives a 
summary of particulars of net expenditure on maintenance of government schools, and 
on government school buildings in 1954. It excludes senior technical colleges. 


; Net Net Total net 
State or Territory. gah pais pga Axes 
ve ent 
Maintenance, Buildings. Schoola 
ce asa ie ae , £ _ £ 
New South Wales(a) . & a .. 121,486,088 | 5,493,800 {26,979,885 
Victoria(b) .. . os se - 14446, 872 » 4,667,265 |19,114,137 
Queensland .. N; Se .. + ae + 6,978,485 | 1,286,620 | 8,265,105 
South Australia eas zs ae ++ $ 4,443,816 | 1,146,487 | 5,590,303 
Western Australia .. sie an +. 5,143,030 1,458,278 | 6,601,308 
Tasmania ae se oe 25 (c) 1) (c) 


Northern Territory 125,062 | 15,608 140,670 
| ' 
. I Le 
1 


Australia ae ds ae ie (c) (c) (c) 


(a) Gross figures, receipts not being availa bie. ‘Includes Australian Capital Territory. (6) Excludes 
junior technical schools, (c) Not yet available. 


CHAPTER XIII.—PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


§ 2. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts, § 3. Higher (Judges’) Courts, 
§4. Civil Courts. §5. Police and Prisons. 


Convictions, Bankruptcies, Police, Prisons, pp. 502, 503, 505, 510, 512-3.—The 
following table is a summary of the more important statistics of this chapter for the 


latest year for which information is available. 


PUBLIC JUSTICE : SUMMARY, 1954. 


ers Aust. 























: ees ah 
Particular,  NS.W.| Vio! ua. | 8a. | WAAL mas, | NE. 
: ee ee ree | @) hase es 
Convictions for serious . : : = 
crime, onic i : \ . : : \ 
comet ide Ke : aie 7,471. 3,546. 1,867 4,241 898177 23t! «35,516 
mvictions for drun en: ' : 
Pacer . fae od 72,544, 19,955! 23,947'a 4,765' 5,809, 798; 474] 240] 128,529 
n ons a er ' 
courts— f ‘ i 
Offences against the | : : | 
eee ae No. (2) 490 266 149° 108 71 64! 24! In 1,183 
ences agains! ne: ‘ . 2 
perty (a) 1,095 $94 227 174 135 166 16| 14) 2,427 
Other Sirenons xe (a) 4 52 6: 3a 10 4° 15; I Fe 
1 . é : = ee ee, 
Total .. «» (@) 1,631 g12 aes 312 236 244 55. *| 3,775 
t 
Bankrupteles(a) No. 360 200 155, bead 100 49 (b) 977 
Liabilities .. £ 1,162,001 764,083 * 461 1874, 338,481 315,157 121,198 3,638 (b) 3,166,432 
Assets ts £ 789,226 365,151 ' 338,257 | 241,597 237,222 78,851 7,413 (0) (2,057,717 
Police on No. 4,610 3,021 2,355 tayE on (a) 964 (a) 471 62 60; 12,629 
Priso os No. (a) 16 ui! 7) 16{a) 19 (@) 2 ai 73 


nS es 
Prisoners in Gaol No. (a) 2,238) 1,186° 587 377, 386 163 so| . | 4,98" 
: ‘ i H . son one 


(a) Year 1954-55. (d) Included in New South Wales. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—PUBLIC HEALTH AND RELATED INSTITUTIONS. 
A. PUBLIC HEALTH. 
§ 4, Control of Infectious and Contagious Diseases, page 531. 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE IN EACH STATE AND TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA AND 
NUMBER OF CASES REPORTED DURING THE YEAR 1955. 


























1 t { { 
Disease. | ee Vic. | Qld. | S.A. W.A. | Tas. | act! N.T. } Total. 
‘ 

Acute rheumatism yj val 180, 135 178 165 39, * | oe 5} 553 
Amoebiasis  .. ar 2s sie 3 5 i: 9 ¢ 2 au 
Ankylostomiasis 3 sel 12; 3 «265 1, to. | 25| 307 
Brucellusis .. ae Ss 23! 4 3 5, ro we ste 41 
Chorea (St. Vitus Dance) ee, 24 16, I x 4 . : i ae 46 
Diarrhoea, infantile .. oe 234, 721, 222 7 30 3 31 8} 1,256 
Diphtheria... sie eat att. 172, 68 26, 480, Bs 8 gu 
Dysentery, bacillary .. ae 137, 206 63. 127 12° 3 2 550 
Erythema Nodosum .. 2 | “ar! 2l BF 2, a ne 29 
Encephalitis .. a zie 54! 4) 29 ie 2 1]... 116 
Hydatid disease od ee (Sho Canto ® as I 16, .. a 28 
Infective Hepatitis 44 -. i) 2,50 35946} * §02, 254 27: 17 17\ 7,264 
Lead Polsoning we ais bd ae 24 3 3, °° ce ee 30 
Leprosy ee Feld, Jee 2, 6)... 29) +, 1 ee 2 39 
Leptospirosis - a ee 2... «rgt) oo. ae es) ee: 193 
Malaria ree oe | 9. ae §|. ao Gs 56 70 
Meningococcal Infection oes 117, 113 53 10 13] 18 ae 1} 325 
Ophthalmia .. ; oer , a 4 35! : 35 
Ornithosis .. Sie bed I ried és ie | * : A 3 
Paratyphoid fever. - | 5 aie a 4 bas is 11 
Poliomyelitis .. Fe ie 234) 246, 190 182 33 7 x 4} 897 
Puerperal fever . es rr’ 48 I 5 1| . 70 
Rubella és aa * 2,464! 14 179 227 I Ao ose 2,887 
Salmonella infection ah * * il 6 4 Pi eae era 6 6 
Scarlet fever .. oh wart 622, 1,048, 716 289! 68 14 1]... 2,758 
Tetanus -_ oe ars * | 20, 25 5 9 «| . 2 61 
Trachoma 28 ss Sie oy cae cif 2 * i 1,470 * jos ea 1,472 
Tuberculosis .. -_ wed 1,924, 1,039, 748 327 440 163 2 46! 4,689 
Typhoid fever | 14) 14 10 1] 13 2 es 5 59 
Typbhus—fiea mite or tick borne.. hol 55° r 2zi .. too. oe 82 


* Not notifiable. 


Nore.—No cases of Anthrax, Bilharziasis, Cholera, Dengue, Filarlasis, Homologous Serum Jaundice, 
Plague, Smallpox, Trichinosis, Epidemic Typhus or Yellow Fever were notified. 


CHAPTER XV.—WELFARE SERVICES. 
A. COMMONWEALTH SOCIAL SERVICE BENEFITS. 


§ 2. Commonwealth Expenditure on Social and Health Services. 


States, p. 545.—The following table shows particulars of payments of social and 
health services in each State during 1955-56. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE ON SOCIAL AND HEALTH SERVICES, 1955-56. 

















(£7000.) 

Stoo 7 
Service. NS Vic. | Qld. | S.A. Wide N.T. |A.C.T.} Over-] Total. 

seas. 
Age and Invalid Pensions | 42,406,24,836|15,178} 8,859" 6,681! 3,450 33' «110 72} 101,625 
Child Endowment 21,971) 16, 165, 38 8) 4,684! 2,285 x 2 6} 60,38: 
Commonwealth Rehabilita- : sc ae ai aie oa ad 

tion Service .. i 11g 165° 56, 88, 6x! 16, ae oe ae 505 
Funeral Benefits ie 131) 83 44 29! 23 9} | 319 


Maternity Allowances 


1,207, 935 526] 04) 276, x 2, gas} 7 2 10 
Unemployment Benefits .. ° - 7 34 


215! 70 288) Ir 77. . ot 


' . T] ee 672 
Sickness Benefits nee 641! 350 244 134! 94! st 2 as 1,519 
Special Benefits (a) ee 125' 127 69! 20, 16, | a6 7 is 372 
60: 1 268 ‘ 12 I 7:72 
National Health Services— Wes | : a AS, 
ospital Benefits os 3,979, 2 293° 1,384 748 779! 12) 9 2t) .. 9,553 
Medical Benefits 24449! 1,299, 528 491 33! ; 








53. Ir oe . .- 13 
Medical Benefits for Pen- | 3; 3 514 


sioners oe 1,346, 668 347; 254 sil 55" on 6) ew 2,87. 
Nutrition of Children 1) ° 1,040! 539 307 183! ox 36) 185! It 4) ee 2.405 
Pharmaceutical Benefits | 3,881, 2,572, 1,073 747, 593 7 .. 1,343) « 10,380 
Pharmaceutica] Benefits i i | 


for Pensioners - 709 314 223 


| 
| 

Widows’ Pensions | 3,160, 1,799 1,328] 
; 

















F 1 137; 96, 29. : oe ay 1,508 

Miscellaneous ‘ 46, 33' 73 8 11) 19) 9 BIS kx 510 
Tuberculosis Campaign (6) 2,335] 1,521, 852 446) 509 220} sail r4] oe. 5,697 
Total. ++ | 85,560! 53,769 31,903] 18, -566175,298 5,298| 7,344’ _241|_2,0921 93 214,866 





(a) Includes payments to migrants. (6) Includes allowances and reimbursemdents to the States. 
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§3. Age and Invalid Pensions, § 4. Maternity Allowances, §5. Child 
Endowment, § 6. Widows’ Pensions, § 7. Unemployment and 
Sickness Benefits. 


General, pp. 549-558.—The following table gives a summary of age, invalid and 
widows’ pensions, maternity allowances, child endowment and unemployment, sickness and 
special benefits for the year 1955-56 :— 


SOCIAL SERVICES: SUMMARY, 1955-56. 





ws.w! vic. | qa. ! sa. | wis.) vas. ! wet. ‘ACT, Total. 
. } 


























x ' 
Particulars. { : 
‘ 
i etry ee eas eee se poe eee 
Age Pensioners— ' ' ' ‘ ; : 
Males se ++) 65,359, 33,016' 25,543' 13,067' I1,170: 4,585 zt: 203! -1§2,954 
Females om ». 115,185! 79,633! 40,656; 28,716! 19,134! 9,489' 67, 374{ 293,253 
Persons se. ++ + 180,543 112,649 66,199 41,783 30,244 14,074 138 = 5771 446,207 
Invalid Pensioners— ‘ { : ‘ 
Males oe. ae | 23.755| 10,036] 6,669! 2,439! 2,542] 1,275. ar 37| 46,774 
peat ve ve 16,764 §,077| 5,496, 2,421| 1,883, 1,321! 7, 3? 36,001 
ersons oes «. | 40,519 18,113! 12,165 860, 4,425, 2,596: 28 2,775 
Maternity Allowances— \ ; pce | 2 : 
ims ++ 5 75,591! 58,385: 32,764, 19,036 17,180: 8,328 10 6r!a 212,86. 
Child Endowment— ; { 58,3 5° 3 4, 19,03 ? 23 \ 5 ; 9 5 
Family claims in force 506,512 361,848| 194,028; 122,425 100,047| 47,552| 2,419' 4,847] 61339807 
Endowed children «+ |1049901! 760,667 437,588 261,074! 220,792! 108,285 5,311| 10,643] €2854524 
Widows’ Penslons—~ : : } ! 
ensiuna in force «+ | 17,357] 10,246 7,293 3,505' 3,015, 1,419 25 7oi 42,930 
Class “A” pensions in f : : if : : 
force(d) .. be 8,260, 4,302) 3,493 1,548) 1,143 718; 10, 37. - 19,511 
Unemployment, Sickness ° ; : i | i ‘ " 
and Special Benefita— « ! ; 
Persons on benefit at ‘ ‘ 
v ene of Meare ' : j ‘ 
nemployment Bene- : 
‘it i ' { 1 ; 
Males .. o 1,585 1,134 897, 2r0| 1,499° 63 oe 7' 5.395 
El eatced . 728' 278 373, 109) aad 8 5, 1,608 
eTSODS e+) 25323; 3,412 = 1,270! 1 1,606' Jt we 12 7,003 
Sickness Benefit— | 2 ! 4 ac ' 
Males .. «+ | 2,298 1,234 828| 498 328° 202 4 9 5,401 
Females. . wk 806 440 320 153 82 39. 2 I 1,843 
Persons «+1 3,104 1,674 1,148. 651' 410° 241, 6 10 7,244 
Special Benefit—(e) i | 
Males .. Pe 197 71 89, 37, 23° 13 I I 432 
Females. . Peat 482 458 326, 88. 76 82 an 3) 1,515 
Persons oa 679 529 415) 125' 99 95 I 4! 1,947 
Total—(e) . ' i | 
Males .. «+ 4,080 2,439 =—-1,824! 745 1,850 278; 5 17, 13,228 
Females -» | 2,016, 1,176 1,019) 350 265. 129, 2 9 4:9 66 
Persons -- ' 6,096 3,615 2,833: 1,095: 2,115: 407 7 26; 16,194 
Admissions to Benefit— | | ! ! ' 
Unemployment Bene- + | j 
fit— ; : i ‘ ; 
Malea .. oe 8,061 3,169' 13,115 750 4,781 358, 3 65° 30,302 
Females. . ae 2,578 974 «2,718 3II 386, 96 6 13 7,082 
Persons s+ , 10,639} 45143' 15,833) 1,061! 5,167, 454) 9 78| 37,384 
Sickness Beneflt— : . | 5 { : ‘ 
Males .. ++ 16,866, 9,261 7,907, 4,164, 3,486, 1,675, 64 79° «43,502 
Females. . ‘is 5,500 3,049 2,067, 872 695: 275! 9 16° 12,483 
Persons «+ | 22,366 12,310 9,974, 5,036 4,18r' 1,950, 73 95° 55985 
Special Benefit—(e) ° z ; : 
Males... ess 811 371 603 203 137. 63) 2 4 2,194 
Females... aia 424 648 202 88 65 52! oe 6 1,485 
Persons Ss 1,235 1,019 805 291 202, 115° 2 Io 3,679 
Total—{e) ’ 
Males .. «25,738 12,801 21,625, 5,217, 8,404 2,096; 69 148. 75,998 
Females. . se 8502 4,671 4,987, 1,271, 1,146! 423 15 35. ——-21,050 
Persons ++ 34:240 17,472 26,612' 6,388, 9,550 2,519) 84 =. 183. 97,048 
Benefits paid— ' | ! 
Unemployment £ | 215,672 69,664 287,871 10,961, 76,888 9,963 73 728 671,820 
Sickness .. £ | 641,550, 350,172; 243,952 134,243 93,854 50,901 1,487 2,914 1,519,073 
Speclal(f) .. £ 124,747 127,437 69,178: 20,086 16,291 13,710 124 647. 372,220 
Total (f) £ 981,969 547,273 601,001' 165,290 187,033 74,574 1,684 4,289'2,563,113 
i t 
(a) Includes 110 claims paid overseas. (b) Includes 129 oversea claims in force. (ce) Inciudes 
263 children overseas. (d) Pensions paid to widows who maintain at Jeast one child under 16 years 


of age. (e) Excludes migrants. {f) Includes payments to migrants. 
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B. OTHER SERVICES. 


1. Benevolent Homes, p. 562.—Expenditure under the Aged Persons Homes Act 
1954 was £436,236 in 1954-55 and £397,094 in 1955-56. Estimated expenditure for 
1956-57 is £700,000. 


CHAPTER XVI.—POPULATION. 
§ 3. Growth and Distribution of Population. 


Growth of Population, pp. 569-70.—The following table shows the estimated popu- 
tation of each State and Territory at 31st December, 1955 and 30th June, 1956 :— 


ESTIMATED POPULATION. 


(ExotupIne FuLt-BLooD ABORIGINALS.) 


; : 


' 
{ 
' 
i 


\ 
| 


























Particular:. N.S.W.! Vic. Ola. | S.A. W.A. | Tas. | NT. | AG!) Aust. 
: | ; 
Le i 
31ST DECEMBER, 1955. 
Males pete, 288,058) 692,920) 423,413] 345,487] 165,994) 10,345] 17,74614,714,929 
Females 1,754,957 1,266,963} 657,764} 411,222| 325,263! 159,807} 6,662] 15,72414,598,367 
Persons a j31525> aa eaconae 1,350,684} 834,635| 670,750! 325,801) 17,007] 33,470|9,313,291 
30TH JUNE, 1956. 
Males . eyeidisln acaisr 703,925] 431,209] 348,967, 164,020, 10,949] 18,71744,777,567 
Females +. 11,768, 189, 1,290,551} 666,772] 417,317} 328,422| 155,628 7,348] 15,76414,649,991 
Persons ++ [39553+ 432)2s sacacealh 1370,697| 848,526) meas 319,648) 18,297] 34,48119,427,558 


§ 4. Mean Population. 


Mean Population, p. 577Mean population estimates for the calendar year ended 
31st December, 1955 and for the financial year ended 30th June, 1956 are as follows :— 


MEAN POPULATION. 


(Exottprxe Futt-Bioop ABORIGINALS.) 














. ; 
Period. N.S.W. Vic. Qld. S.A. W.A. ' Tas. N.T. | AO.T. | Aust. 
aa! eee eee: ae | ee 
~4 { i | 
Year ended— 
31st Dec., 1955 |3,492,385 2,526,275 1,338,995 | ands 658,747 316, res 17,040} 32,412 9,202,150 
34,465 








30th June, 1956 ieialiekaee Cues 029 669,040! 319,192! 17,474 331642, 9,315,670 
rf 
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§ 5. Elements of Increase. 


Natural Increase, p. 578, Increase by Net Migration, p. 580 and Total Increase, p. 582.— 
The following table shows particulars of natural increase, increase by recorded net 
migration and total increase during the year 1955 :— 


POPULATION : NATURAL INCREASE, INCREASE BY RECORDED NET MIGRATION 
AND TOTAL INCREASE, 1955. 


(ExcLupine FULL-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 








: ' ' 
‘Natural In Recorded Net , 
State or Territory. (Excessof Births’ terstate and ' 7540) tyerease, 
' over Deaths). Migration. 
2 sat, A gts , = : 
New South Wales i 41 854 21,756 . 63,610 
Victoria : 33,809 42,335 | 74,144 
Queensland... j 21,045 6,887 | 27,932 
South Australia : 10,958 , 15,434 26,392 
Western Australia e 11,244 ° 10,091 ; 21,335 
Tasmania ae 39) 2h 5,600 690 , 6,290 
Northern Territory... 396 471 | 867 
Australian Capital Territory : 735 1,591 | 2,326 
paces 2a . 
Australia | 125,641 97,255 , 222,896 








§ 7. General Characteristics. 


Age Distribution, p. 587.—The following table shows the estimated population of 
Australia at 30th June, 1955 in five-year age groups. 


POPULATION : ESTIMATED AGE DISTRIBUTION, AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1955. 


(ExoLupine FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS,) 























y i 
Tea Males. | Females. | Persons. l tae Males. | Females. | Persons. 
aes. Pe we ha 
o- 4 502,532! 481,737| 984,269 40-44 + 332,475! 315,711] 648,186 
5-9 481,642) 459,238) 940,880 45-49 i 293,598, 268,514] 562,112 
10-14 377,056| 362,496/ 740,152 50-54 247,591! 230,330) 477,921 
15-19 314,866] 299,017| 613,883 55-59 + 203,631, 212,901} 416,532 
20-24 309,014, 284,839! 593,853 60-6 ++ | 176,082] 198,343; 374,425 
25-29 370,135, 333.871| 704,006 65 and over . 344,941, 425,928; 770,869 
30-34 374s710; 351,689! 726,399 « ei ee te po 
35-39 328,178) 319,026, 647,204:  Total.. ‘4,657,051 4,543,640 9,200,691 





§ 8. Dwellings. 


Occupied Private Dwellings.—Weekly Rent. (a) All Tenanted Private Dwellings. 
The following table shows tenanted private dwellings in the metropolitan urban, other 
urban and rural areas of Australia, classified according to weekly rent (unfurnished). 
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TENANTED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO WEEKLY 
RENT (UNFURNISHED), AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 


(Exciuprva DweEtLixes Ocourmn Souety By FuL-BLOoD ABORIGINALS.) 





Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 





Census, 30th June, 1947. : 


Census, 30th June, 1954.(a) 



















































































1 
{ 
Weekly Rent Hy — 7 a 
(Unfurnished). || : i : ' 
|I private | Share urotel 4i: Brivate: |. ae . Total 
Heme Private | Fiat. Dwellings.| House. © private Flat. Other. Declines 
House.(c) © @ ou (b) ! House.(e) : ' 
t ’ U i 1 
MerTROPOLITAN URBAN. 
j 
Under ss. = Seal 77} 20 450) 206! 64; 29} 70 369 
58. and under ros. 2,992 1,157] 110 4,664! 1,290) 238: 51} 97 1,676 
108, 5, ” 153. 22,678 4,550 626) 28.903, 8,292 1,231! 171i 403 10,097 
158. 55 a 208. 44,526) 4,984| 1,847] 53,095! 16,680 1,486! 461! 556 19,183 
208. ,, ” 258. 68,155 75272, 55342 82,739] 335203 3,034 1,582 1,191 39,610 
258. 4, » ~—-308. 67,162 6,308, 8,520 83,418, 36.380 3,037, 35252! 1,144 43,813 
308. 5, » 358. 48,973 4;979 13,045) 67,933; 37,6012 4,573: 6,332! 1,541 50,058 
358. 5, 2-408. 23,343, 2203 12,408) 38,4561 253523], 2,298" 8,371 337 37,029 
408. 4, ” §os. 15,745 1,636 14,242 31,958 34,047 4,517, 16,250, 1,470 §6,284 
508. ,, : 60s.. 4778 467, 5,489) 10,854'! 14,278! 2,327 10,642 855! 28,102 
608. 5, 45, JOR. 1,883 151, 2,226 4,309 | 9,327! 1,523 6,294: 584 17,728 
70S. 5, 39 8os.; 702} 45: 1,047 1,818, 4,287; 602 3,163 286 8,338 
80s, ,, » ~=—-« gas. 446! mh - 621 1,084: 2,679° 421 2,199 167 5,466 
908. 4, ‘» =: T00s, 206! 9 27 487; 940, 116° 1,283 66 2,405 
1008. and over os 440! 10, 679 t,129 2,877 282, 3,398 165 6,722 
Not Stated set 26,642 21,918) 18,336! ea 36,062 23,900 22,259 30,844, 113,065 
I f . f 
Total Private Dwel-, | ; i 
lings.. on 328,974; 55,776] 84,889] 501,529), 263,683] $0,249, 855737, 40,276; 439945 
| 
Average Weekly Rent! ° : : ie ‘ 
(Unfurnished) per | i , i 
Private Dwelling 25s. od. | 238. 6d. | 378. 9d. | 278. 5d. | 3438. od. : 358. 8d. } 513. see) 378. 4d. | 388. 3d. 
I 
OTHER URBAN. 
! ! ! 
Under 5s. sz 775: 85 I 876} 369 33. 13 25 440 
58. and under 108. 34404) 74 48 4,296, 2,025, 190 18 61 25294 
TOB. yy 59 158. 13,840 1,670 249 15,940 6,946) 596, 109 136 7,787 
158. 4, ” 208. 18,751! 1,385, 584 20,876 , 9,305, 544. 226 I4l 10,216 
208. 5, 5,258. 24,555) 1,894! 1,651} 28,365 15,650! 1,159! 594 282} 17,685 
258. 5, a3 308. 18,296 1,305; 1,331 21,092; 14,109. 896. O14 294 16,213 
308. 5, 1-358. 10,582" 784! 1,225 12,659! 15,745: 1,360 1,346 316 18,767 
358. ” 403. 3,312! 213I 685 452371 8,447 501' 1,001} 214 10,163 
408, 4, ” 508 2,148: 132 641 2,940 13,140 1,18x+ 1,834 321 16,476 
gos. ,, ” 60s. 477: 26, 183 691! 6,649: 578, 1,181: 192 8,600 
60s. ,, 5, 708. 155, 8. 43 206, 4,462 287 659} 971 5,505 
JOS. 3, 5, Bos} 56 4i 10 70; 1,938, 75 391 37, 2,441 
808. 5, 4, gas. 29 erg 9 381 824! 56 166 13 1,059 
908. ,. ss zoos,]! 3 oe 2 1o' 264! 19° 69 4 356 
1008.andover .. 12} 55> a sb 12! 551! 28; 123 ral 714 
Not Stated aie 12,627 saad 4,050 25,473! 22,190) 6,865 7,603 31903 40,561 
Total Private Dwel- | i 
lings... ae 109,027 14,448 10,712} 137,781 | 122,614; ou 16,247 6,048 159,277 
i " ‘ 
Average Weekly Rent ’ i 
(Unfurnished) per : \ d 
Private Dwelling 218. 5d. | 193. 3d. | 278. 9d. | 213. 8d. \ 3rs, I1d, { 318, Id. ia ted. | 328. €d. |! 328, 8d. 
4 iT t 








<a 


(a) The figures shown for 1954 exclude dwellings occupied by “‘ Tenante (Governmental Housing)” in each State. 
es Includes houses, sheds, huts, etc., and shared private houses for which only one Householder’s Schedule was received. 
{e) Portion of a shared private house which is occupied separately and for which portion a separate Householder’s Schedule 


was received. 


(d) Includes ‘other private dwellings’ not shown in the table. 
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TENANTED PRIVATE DWELLINGS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO WEEKLY 


RENT (UNFURNISHED). AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954—continued. 


Censas, goth June, 1947. ts 











Number of Occupied Private Dwellings. 



































Census, 30th June, 1954.(a) 
































; Total 
Fiat. Other. Private 
Dwellings. 
8 a ¥,310 
15 9 6,593 
36 49 10,681 
54 19 8,170 
129 81 12,136 
88 27 6,112 
95 36° 5,943 
2 11 1,772 
96 24, 3:930 
51 14) 1,684 
27 5 1,033 
7 1 375 
5 2 259 
' 77 
2 aja 2I4 
745 340,  4$,079 
= fence. da al = 
1,400 625| 105,368 
1 


308. md. 253, 1d. | 228. 2d. 


50° 
84 
316 
740° 
2,305' 
45254 
75773 
9,414) 
18,180 
11,874; 
6,980 
3,561! 
2,370) 
1,332 
3,523 


30,6071 3 


1 i $ 
486,176 68,081; 103,384 46,949) 
; 


102. 
167 
588 
716 

1,554 

1,465 

1,892! 

1,062 

1,814 

1,061 
686 
324; 
182, 

70 
177 
5,087 





Weekly Rent a - eee estas oot 
(Unfurnished). | ia i 
Share ) es -. : Share 
Howse prdla, | Flat [Private Hove, | 5 of 
| 0) Private | * ‘Dwellings. (b)_,Private 
‘ | House(e), | @ ° | House.(c) 
Cae A seh sA nee 7 pat fe ee | 
RovrRa. 
' oe ° ‘i ; 
Under 5s. ced 5,758: 137, 4 5,915 1,266; 29! 
58. and under ros. | 19,212" 758 40 —- 20,063 6,437: 132! 
108. 4, » 138. 30,873 1,276 199 32,405: 10,356 240° 
158. 5, 95, 208.! 21,598: 877: 288 = 22,8 16:.: 7,920 1771 
208. 5, ” 258.{ 19,506: 957° 428: 20,9511 11,644. 282, 
258. 45 1-308.) 9,469! 444! 301 1012524 5,850, 147 
308. ay 358. | 5,075 247 213° 5,557 5,622" 190 
358. 4, ” 408. : 1,315 57 76 1,450 | 1,670 49: 
408. 4, ae 503. 1,109 49 89 1,249 ! 3,681. 129 
ba ” » pee 318 7 26 352 | 1561 58! 
ey fe! I 
yo. %; Sox. 28 2 2 "3280 *3 
8038. 4, » 90s. ai I 22/1 248: 4 
908. 5, 4» 1008.) 2 2! 75) 2 
toos, and over wie) 14 ss was 14! 206° 6; 
Not Stated oe 46,840! 3,987; 1,431 52214 42,003, 1,991) 
{ , , , 
Total Private Dwel-| | =: anata eas 
oo 160,572! 8,801 3,107, 173,440; 99,879! 31464: 
Average Weekly Rent | ~~ reve oe era Ce a 
(Unfurnished) per, i | : 
ivate Dwelling 158. 5d. | 158, 11d.} 238. 4d. | 158. 7d. | 228, 1d. | 238, 4d. 
fee u ; 2. 
ToraL, AUSTRALIA. 
es Ss ' hae omer ils ae 
Under 53. Ae 6,836! 299 25 7,247, 1,841, 126| 
58. and under xaos. 25,608. 2,629 198 wat 9.752, 560, 
108. 5, wy 158: 67,391 7497 1,074, 77,248, 25,594’ 2,067, 
TSB. 95 9p 208.) 84,875 7,246 2;719' 96,787 33,905) 2,207) 
208. 59 ” 258. 112,216, 10,123 71421) 132,055} 60,497, 5,075 
258. 1 308.) 4927' = 8,057; 0,152 114,763! 56.339, 4,080 
308. 5, 358. 64,630! 6,010} 14,483! 86,149. 58,979! 6,123 
358- ” 408. 27,970; 2,471; 13,229 44,143! 35,640 2,848 
403. 5) 508. 19,002 1,816! 14,972 36,147! 50,863" 5,827, 
508. 1» ay G08, 515731 500i 5,698, 11,896. 22,488 2,963, 
608. 5 ” 708, 25172) 162: 2,278: 4,661 ' 14,770 1,830! 
eg ” ” 80s. 786 sr! 1,059 1,917' 6,584: 685| 
03. 49 ” oe, 496! 11 631 1,144 1 3,751 48r 
gos. 4 x»  4008.! 216: 9. 273 499, 1,279 137 
tom. an aver oj 466 10° 679; 1,155] 3,634, 316) 
Not State ea 85,409! 32,134’ 23.817, 167,916 100,255 32,756; 
Total Private Dwel-|[~ ~~ ——— i aooenrag ool 
lings. . .. 598,573) 79,025; 98,708; 812,750 
Average Weekly Rent ' i | ae es a 
(Unfurnished) per : A I 
ivate Dwelling t 36s. 7d. | 248. 2d. ' ‘ 
i 1 





228. 8d. | 228. od. 








a f 328. 2d. 
om 


348. 2d. | 


503. 6d. | 


Paes 


‘ 


i 


2,119 
10,563 
28,565 
37,569 
69,431 
66,138 
74,768 
48,964 
76.690 
38,386 
24,266 
11,154 

6,784 

2,838 

7,650 

198,705 


704,$90 


363. 2d. i 358. od. 


(a) The figures shown for 1954 exclude dwellings ocenpied by ‘“ Tenants (Governmental Housing)” In each State. 


cI 


was received. 


(d) Includes “other private dwellings * not shown in the table. 


Includes houses, sheds, huts, etc., and shared private houses for which only one Householder’s Schedule was received. 
Portion of a shared private house which is occupied separately and for which portion a separate Honseholder’s Schedule 


(b) Private Houses of Three to Siz Rooms. The following table shows, for metropolitan 
urban, other urban and rural areas, the average weekly rent per room of tenanted 
private houses of three to six rooms with wails of wood, brick or stone at the Censuses 
of 30th June, 1947 and 30th June, 1954. 


4032/55._88 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY RENT (2) PER ROOM OF TENANTED PRIVATE HOUSES 
THREE TO SIX ROOMS, WITH WALLS OF WOOD, BRICK OR STONE 
AUSTRALIA, 1947 AND 1954. 


(Bxoropixe DwELunes Ocomersn Soueny BY Fota-nioop ABORIGINAL: ) 





Average Weekly Rent per Room. 


























| Census, 3oth June, 1947. fF Census, 30th June, 1954. 
I 
Particulars. , ie | Tncrease. 
Urban. ' Urban. 1 1947-54. 
; Total, |; Total, ts 
sites | Bural. | Aus- |, Bural. | Aus- |} tralia.) 
‘etro- tralia. |} Metro- tralia. 
julian: | Other. polltan. Other. j 
ee abe Pies sear ‘ee ——-} see —. 
Private Houses (a) with | ; ; 
Walls of — ' gd. 8. a. 8. 4. a @. 8. a. 8. d. 8. d. 8. ad. a. d. 
Wood— | ; 
3 rooms .. oes § © 1 EE 3 10 4 7 7 3 7%r °° § 10 7. 2 6 
4 9 $9 |) 47 3 5 441 69.70. 410 6 4 20 
5 49 43 3 3 42 6 8 164. 4 6 6 1 rx 
624 45. _ 4 5 3 10 21r 3 10 §to : § § ° 311 5 3 I 5 
to 6 rooms ais 4 9 4 4 3 3 4 2 6 6 63.4 6 5 11 19 
Brick or Stone— : ; | ' 
3 rooms [S213 7/4 3) 3 8 ee ee a ee 8 3 || 2 9 
4 oo” 5 9! $0 3 8 5 7 7 10 72° 52% 7 8 21 
Gee oat “| 56) 49) 3 8 $3]/72, 88149 yo x 9 
Pate ef 5 4 4 6 3 6 5 1 6 9 1 6 z 4 3 6 6 15 
3 rooms 3 410 39 5 4 7 6 ' 7 1 1 9 
Wood, Brick or Stone— | \ ee 
3 rooms .. 5 5 5 3 3 11 5 I 71x ' 8 4 6 0 7 9 28 
4 0» 5 6 4 8 3 6 5 0 76.7% 411 7% 21 
5S» $3!144/34 149 70,6 5 | 4 6 6 7 1 10 
6 5 0 ; 42 3 1 46) 6 5 5 7 4 0 5 Ir I 5 
3 to 6 rooms 53 '45 3 4 49 ees 4 7 6 7 1 10 
| | 








(a) Rents relate to dene rivate houses (0 ie ne ee, in 1947 and to all tenanted private houses, excluding 
those occupied by “ Tenants (do overnmental Housing) ” in 1954. 


Date of Building.—The numbers of occupied private dwellings in Australia at the 
Census of 30th June, 1954, classified according to date of building, were as follows :— 
Built before 30th June, 1947, 1,758,448; Ist July-31st December, 1947, 19,742; 1948, 
60,360; 1949, 63,897; 1950, 78,965; 1951, 85,852; 1952, 91,712; 1953, 88,467; 1st 
January—30th June, 1954, 44,725; built after 30th June, 1947 but particular year nee 
stated, 19,641; not stated, 31,612; total, 2,343,421. 


§ 9. Oversea Migration. 


Classes of Arrivals and Departures, p. 608.—Arrivals and departures during 1955 
were :—Permanent new arrivals, 130,795; Australian residents returning from abroad, 
52,877 ; temporary visitors arriving, 53,565; total arrivals, 237,237 ; Australian residents 
departing permanently, 35,478; Australian residents departing temporarily, 52,180 ; 
temporary visitors departing, 52,324; total departures, 139,982. 


§ 11. Citizenship and Naturalization. 

Certificates Granted, p. 620,—The number of certificates granted under the Nationality 
and Citizenship Act 1948-1955 during the year 1955 was 17,160. Former nationalities 
of the recipients were: Polish, 3,229; Hungarian, 2,300; Italian, 1,749 ; Czechoslovak, 
1,583; Latvian, 1,288; Yugoslav, 1,172; other nationalities, 5,839. 


§ 12. Population of Territories, p. 621. 
The population of the external Territories of Australia at 30th June, 1955 was as 
follows :—Norfolk Island, 880; Papua, 6,794 (non-indigenous); New Guinea, 12,545 
(non-indigenous) and Nauru, 1,741 (non-indigenous). 
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CHAPTER XVII.—VITAL STATISTICS. 
$1. Marriages, § 2. Fertility and Reproduction, and § 3. Mortality. 


Numbers and Rates, pp. 624-5, 633-4, 644-5 and 649.—The following table 
shows totals and rates for marriages, live births, deaths and infant deaths for 1955 :— 


MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, DEATHS AND INFANT DEATHS, 1955. 














(a) Number per 1,000 of mean population. (6) Number of deaths of children aged under one 
year per 1,000 Jive births registered. 


2 ee 365 ' Specie fae nee 
Particulars. INS.W. Vic. Qid. S.A. ; W.A. | Tas. | N.T. ‘Ac. | Aust. 
eee a eae ee 
H \ 

Marriages ..d Namber | 27,645 20, 056, 10,098 6,226 §,145, 2,600, 151 251] 72,172 
e' Rate(a) | 7.92' 7.94) 7.54) 7-59, 7.811 8.22) 8.86 7.74 7.84 

Live Births .. g Number ! 74,407: 56,336 32,352) 18,494: 16,623 8,089, 515: 861) 207,677 
Rate(a) | 21.31! 22.30 24.16) 22.55 25.23! 25.59 30. 22| 26.56, 22.57 

Deaths .. J Number | 32,553, 22,527; 11,307) 7,536 §,379| 2,489) 19,126; 82,036 
Rate(a) 9.32' 8.92, 8.44) 9.19' 8.17 7-87, 6.98 3.89, 8.91 

Infant Deaths, . J Number 1,850. 1,035! 656, 431 373! 189 26, x,| 4,572 
Rate(d) 24,86, aed 20726, 23.30! 22.44] 23-37, 50.49 73-94) 22.01 





§ 1. Marriages. 


Age and Conjugal Condition at Marriage, p.626.—A summary of the previous conjugal 
condition of bridegrooms and brides in 1955 in relation to age at marriage is as follows :— 


AGE AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF BRIDEGROOMS AND BRIDES : AUSTRALIA, 
1955. 





Bridegrooms. i Brides. 


eee eee a 


1 1 ‘ oe 
i 
Bachelors.|Widowers.| Divorced.) Total. Spinsters.; Widows. | Divorced.| Total. 


Age at Marriage 
(Years). 


| ' 











Under 20 oe 2,643 | oe oe 2,643 , 16,689 ; 4 10 16,703 
20-24.. aa 29,779 | 6 43 29,828 . 31,663 66 304 32,033 
25-29.. es 20,135 . 85 543 20,763 ! 9,150 | 223 1,025 10,393 
30~34.. + 6,541 168 990 7,699! 3,183 | 350 1,227 4,760 
3$~39.. as 2,443 219 366 3,528 — 3,292 | 412 956 2,640 
40-44... oe 1,332 320 834 1 2,485 . 7728 493 759 2,030 
45-49... .- 769 392 559 | 1,717 450 ; 496 387 1,333 
$0-54.. es 357 418 | 368 ! 1,143 240 408 230 878 
55-59... be 220 423 185 ! 828 | 122 | 366 88 576 
60-64... i 93 450 921 635 | 93: 298 43 434 
6sandover.. 96 735 72 | 903 | 73 204 20 387 
=m aaa eS SS amare : --<-= 
Total .. 64,407 3,216! 4,549 | 72,172, 63,713 | 3,410 5,049 | 72,172 


In 1955 the proportional distribution (per cent.) of bridegrooms and brides according 
to previous conjugal condition was :— 


Bridegrooms: Bachelors, 89.24; Widowers, 4.46; Divorced .6.30. 
Brides : Spinsters, 88.28 ; Widows, 4.72; Divorced, 7.00. 


The average age in 1955 of bridegrooms was 28.68 years and of brides 25.42 years. 


Celebration of Marriages, p. 632.—The number of marriages in 1955 celebrated by 
ministers of religion in the various denominations or by civil officers was as follows. 


EZI2 APPENDIX. 


MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION, 1955. 















































| : | | : Australia. 
Denomination. N.S.W.| Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A.| Tas. N.T. AC.T | - pata 
: 0. 
? of 
: Total. 
a ae y 
Church of England | 9,622 | 5,269 | 2,728 | 1,273 | 1,523 929 | 26 89 | 21,459 | 29.73 
Roman Catholic .. | 6,812 | 4,843 | 2,571 | 1,051 | 1,142 492 33 84 [17,028 } 23.59 
Presbyterian ++ | 3:095 | 3.645} 2,924 297 375 143 8; I 9,503 | 13.17 
Methodist -+ | 2,723 | 2,494 | 1,492 | 1,615 599 42 26, 9 | 91387 | 13.01 
Baptist .. ae 366 324 204 173 48 69 o- | zr} 1,185 1.64 
Congregational ..! 277 286 121 261 122 58 oo 4 2| 1,127 1.56 
Lutheran a0 123 244 263 407 32 Ir Ir 5 | 1,096 1.52 
Church of Christ .. | 88 382 63 173 75 17 Pre 2 100 I.It 
Greek Orthodox .. 240 278 66 60 5r a 14 3 699 | 0.97 
Salvation Army .. 96 84 9 35 29 25 Deo as 369 | 0.51 
Seventh-Day Ad- | | 
ventist wie I 89 43 34 9 20 13 ts ace 208 | 0.29 
Other Christian .. 182 227 140 47 1I9 29 3 aie 69x | 0.96 
Hebrew oe 137 183 It 4 15 I a ae 351 0.48 
Total .. | 23,850 118,302 | 9,708 | 5,405 _4sT50 | 2,216 117 211 | 63,959 | 88.62 
Civil Officers ++ | 3,795 | 3,754 390 Rat 995 384 34 40} 8,213 | 11.38 
Grand Total 27,645 | 20,056 | 10,098 | 6,226 | 5,145 | 2,600 151 251 } 72,172 |100.00 
Proportion or Torat. 
{Per Cent.) 
Denominational .. i 86.27 | gr.25 | 96.14 | 86.81 } 80.66 | 85.23 | 77.48 | 84.06 88.62 
Civil .. -» | 13.73 8.75 3-86 | 13.19 | 19.34 | 14.77 | 22.52 | 15.94 11.38 























§ 2. Fertility and Reproduction. 


Gross and Net Reproduction Rates for Females, p. 636.—In 1955 the gross 
reproduction rate was 1.594 and the net reproduction rate (based on 1946-48 mortality 
experience) was I. 513. 

Fertility of Marriages, p. 637.—For the year 1955 the number of nuptial confinements 
per marriage on the basis explained on p. 637 was 2.71. ‘This figure must be read in 
conjunction with the text on that page. 

Age, Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers, p. 640.—The average number of 
children born to mothers in the various age groups in 1955 was :—Under 20 years, 1.22; 
20-24 years, 1.72; 25-29 years, 2.41; 30-34 years, 3.00; 35-39 years, 3.79; 40-44 
years, 4.61; over 45 years, 5.44. The average for mothers of all ages was 2.50. 


A classification of mothers by age group and previous issue is given for 1955 in the 
following table :— 


NUPTIAL CONFINEMENTS:: AGE OF MOTHER AND PREVIOUS ISSUE, AUSTRALIA, 

















1955. 
Age of Mother (Years). 
= _ oe Total 

Previous Issue. i | Married 

Ais 20-24. | 25-29. | 30-34. , 35-39. | 40-44. | 45.900 | Mothers. 
{08 we .. | 8,438 }28.031 |16,4°0 | 6,385 | 2,279 651 34 | 62,238 
I as ++ | 1,807 |18,400 | 22,186 | 10,253 | 3,379 821 39 56,885 
2 ia ae 201 | 6,578 | 14,819 | 11,074 | 4,245 952 43 37,912 
3 13 | 1,865 | 6,614 | 7,017 | 3,692 | 1,016 47 20,264 
4 I} 409 | 2,485 | 3.479} 2.445 | 801 | 52 9,672 
5 . 81 928 | 1,650 | 1,403 558 32 4,652 
6 . 16 305 808 772 402 36 2,339 
9 seas 5 96 409 514 291 25 1,340 
8 det se! ie I 31 181 288 188 18 707 
9 4% mae? ae Be 9 71 152 142 18 392 
to and over as ‘ aa se 50 195 243 28 516 














Total Married 
Mothers _.. | 10,460 155,386 | 63,803 | 41,377 [19,364 | 6,065 | 372 | 196,917 
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Nuptial First Births, p. 642.—The number and proportion of first births in 
1955 according to duration of marriage of the mother was :— 


FIRST BIRTHS: DURATION OF MARRIAGE, AUSTRALIA, 1955. 














| ] 
: i ‘ 
' Number | Pooper ion Number : a oe 
Duration of Marriage. of ust | Pirst Duration of Marriage. of First «TIRE 
‘ } ths. ; 
: Births. ‘ Births. 
= ere ae ee 1 | 
% 3 1, % 
Under 8 months es 11,185 : 17.97 | 2-3 years .. S% 7,672 - 12.33 
8 months we ws 2,084 3-35 9-4 gy tas =s 4,393 | 7.06 
9 » oe ar 4543 7-30 4-5 wy ais, oF 2,738 | 4-40 
10 ” ee ate 3,773 6.06 S-TO) yy we ay 4,476 : 7.19 
1% Seca eis vie 3,134 | 5.00 10-15 oy an a 682 , 1.10 
a5, ea 1§ years and over ee 139! 0.22 
Total under x year .. 24,699 39.68 ! | 
I~ 2 years ., ee 17,439 28.02 Total .. =" 62,238 ! 100.00 


| 








§ 3. Mortality. 


Age Distribution, p. 653.—A summary of the ages at death for Australia for the year 
1955 is given in the following table :— 


AGE AT DEATH: AUSTRALIA, 1955. 


' } 
































Age at Death | Males ' pe. | rer Ageat Death. § Males.| _Fe- | Per- 

males. | sons. |! males. ey 

| Ye ae lt anaes 
Under 1 week -- . 1,629 | 1,183 | 2,812 | Total 5-9 years... 284 212] 496 
r week and under 2 weeks.. 122! 97 219 » FOrk4 yy ee 223 135 | 358 
2weeks ,, 4, 3 sy 64 | 43 107 » 5-19 ws +e 487 156 643 
Soo ow» 5 28days... 48) 33 81 w 20-24 4, 528 183 711 
| » 25-29 ee 612 221 833 

1 30°34 ye 683 378 | 1,061 

Total under 28 days .. 1,863 ' 1,356] 3,219. » 357-39 ne 749 503 | 1,252 

ny 40-44 ny + 1,163 790 | 1,953 

















45749 ny oe 1,748 | 1,062 | 2,810 


» 55-59 nee 35438 















































; ” 

28 days and under 3 months 242, I4o 382 H sy 50-54 5, ++ 2,520 | 1,355] 3.875 
§ months and under 6 ,, 250: 187 437 |! 

6 ” no» 12 5 270, 264 534 || . 60-64 4, «- 4,686! 2,874 7,560 

{ » 65-69 4 +. 6,247 | 3,979 | 10,226 

: ! 1» 70-94 4, + | 6,317 | 4,763 | 12.080 

Totalunderx year .. 2,625 | 1,947] 4,572 4, 75-79 oe 5.489 | 5,228 | 10,687 

: 1p BO-BE ge 40794, 4,711 | 8,905 

| | a 85-89 5, .. 2,520 tan 5,831 

tyear .. ee oe 270 : 221 491 ” 99-904 5, oe 877 1,314 2,19T 

2 years .. . “+ 975-19 | 294 |g 95-99 oo - «= 137 | 286) 423 

Go 50 See ie ~.* 20" 210 | >, roo and over.. 2r 20 41 

4 ne ‘ 89 | 86 175 |) Age not stated 16 6 22 

t 
Total ander 5 years .. ; 3.279 ; 2,463 | 5,742 Total, All Ages.. 46,188 35,848 | 82,036 
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CHAPTER XIX.—PRIVATE FINANCE. 
A. CURRENCY. 


§ 2. Coinage. 


Issues of Australian Coins, p. 714.—The net issues of Australian coins to 30th June, 
1956, were :—silver, £34,722,000; bronze, £2,884,000; total, £37,606,000. 


§ 3. Notes. 


The Australian Note Issue, p. 716.—The average value of notes in circulation for the 
year 1955-56 was £376,336,000, This amount was distributed in denominations as 
follows :—108., £10,496,000; £1, £70,564,000; £5, £180,565,000; £10, £113,809,000 
£20, £4,000 ; £50, £46,000, £100, £50,000; and £1,000, £802,000. The amount held by 
the banks was £42,909,000 and by the public, £333,427,000. 


B. BANKING. 
§ 1. Cheque-Paying Banks. 


Commonwealth Bank, p. 725.—The average liabilities of the Central Banking 
Business (including Note Issue Department) of the Commonwealth Bank for the year 
ended June, 1956 amounted to £906,229,000. Capital and Reserve Funds amounted 
to £14,945,000; Notes on Issue to £374,096,000; Special Accounts of Trading Banks 
to £272,841,000; Other Deposits of Trading Banks to £35,630,000; Other Liabilities 
to £208,717,000. 


Particulars of the average assets were as follows :—Gold and Balances held abroad ; 
£298,885,000; Australian Coin, £2,364,000; Cheques and Bills of other Banks, £6,505,000, 
Government and Other Securities (including Treasury Bills), £515,716,000; Bills 
Receivable and Remittances in Transit, £3,746,000; and Other Assets, £79,013,000. 


Commonwealth Trading Bank, pp. 726 and 729.—The average liabilities in Australia 
of the Commonwealth Trading Bank for the year ended June, 1956, were £199,670,000. 
Of this amount Deposits not bearing interest amounted to £135,617,000; Deposits 
bearing interest to £46,243,000; Balances due to other Banks to £314,000; Other 
Liabilities to £17,496,000. 


The average assets in Australia, £202,071,000, included Cash and Cash Balances 
£10,213,000 ; Special Deposit Account with Central Bank, £33,155,000; Balances with 
other Banks, £1,238,000; Treasury Bills, £6,333,000; Other Australian Public 
Seourities, £38,599,000; Other Securities, £1,824,000; Loans, Advances and Bills Dis- 
counted, £103,894,000 ; Other Assets, £6,815,000, 


Private Trading Banks, p. 729.—Average liabilities in Australia of the Private 
Trading Banks for the year ended June, 1956, were £1,319,044,000. Interminable 
Deposits or Deposit Stock amounted to £6,000; Deposits not bearing interest to 
£1,032,332,000; Deposits bearing interest to £263,107,000; Notes in Circulation to 
£158,000; Balances due to other Banks to £6,528,o00; Other Liabilities to £16,913,000. 
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Average assets in Australia amounted to £1,355,623,0c0. These comprised Cash 
and Cash Balances, £66,883,000; Special Accounts with Commonwealth Bank, 
£238,803,000; Belances with other Banks, £19,672,000; Treasury Bills, £50,015,000 ; 
Other Australian Public Securities, £113,977,000; Other Securities, £5,821,c00; Loans, 
Advances and Bills Discounted, £804,392,000; All Other Assets, £56,060,000. 


Classification of Advances within Australia—Commonwealth Trading Bank and Private 
Trading Banks, p. 732.—Advances within Australia at the end of December, 1955 
dissected by industries were:—Business advances—Agriculture, Dairying and 
Grazing, £212,375,000; Manufacturing, £178,955,000; Transport, Storage and Com- 
munication, £16,198,000 ; Finance and Property, £90,348,000 ; Commerce, £155,532,000 ; 
Miscellaneous, £59,437,000; Not elsewhere specified, £10,969,000; Total Business 
advances, £723,814,000; Advances to Public Authorities, £21,686,000; Personal 
advances, £147,869,000 ; Total, £893,3609,000. 


Clearing House Returns, p. 734.—The average weekly bank clearings in each 
capital city for the year ended June, 1956 were as follows :—Sydney, £109,975,000 ; 
Melbourne, £101,153,000; Brisbane, £22,488,000; Adelaide, £21,021,000; Perth, 
£14,089,000 ; Hobart, £3,962,000; Total, £272,688,000, 


Debits to Customers’ Accounts—AII Cheque-paying Banks, p. 734.—The average 
weekly debits to customers’ accounts in each State for the year 1955~56 for all cheque- 
paying banks (excluding debits to accounts of Australian Governments in capital cities) 
were as follows :—New South Wales, £200,852,000 ; Victoria, £185,369,000 ; Queensland, 
£56,028,000; South Australia, £39,564,000; Western Australia, £26,918,000; Tas- 
mania, £11,615,000; Australian Capital Territory, £1,025,000; Total, £521,371,000. 


§ 2. Savings Banks. 


All Savings Banks, pp. 736-737,—The amounts on deposit in the several States at 30th 
June, 1956 were :—New South Wales, £386,676,000 ; Victoria, £386,176,000; Queens- 
land, £132,700,000; South Australia, £135,756,000; Western Australia, £57,934,000 ; 
Tasmania, £37,,211,000; Northern Territory and Australian Capital Territory 
£4,666,000; Total, £1,141,119,000. Total excess of deposits over withdrawals during 
1955-56 was £44,440,000 and interest added was £23,285,000. 


The number of operative accounts in the several States at 30th June, 1956 was :— 
New South Wales, 2,463,000; Victoria, 2,232,000; Queensland, 907,000; South Aus- 
tralia, 787,000; Western Australia, 446,000; Tasmania, 285,000; Northern Territory 
and Australian Capital Territory, 32,000; Total, 7,152,000. 


D. INSURANCE. 
§ 2. Life Assurance. 


‘Life Assurance, pp. 747-753.—The following is a summary of the life assurance 
business transacted in Australia during 1955 (figures for 1954 in parentheses) compiled 
from monthly returns collected from the 20 companies registered under the Life Insurance 
Act 1945-1953, and excluding the Government Insurance Office of New South Wales 
and the Queensland State Government Insurance Office which operate only within their 
respective States. Particulars shown are therefore not entirely comparable with those in 
Chapter XIX., which are derived from annual returns and include business of the State 
Government Offices. 
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Ordinary Department and Industrial Department, respectively :—New Policies 
issued in Australia—Number, 289,560 (283,945), 213,124 (234,504); Sum Assured, 
£324,017,000 (£271,148,000), £32,775,000 (£33,395,000) ; Policies Matured or Otherwise 
Discontinued in Australia—Number, 155,820 (146,320), 273,298 (270,167) ; Sum Assured, 
£102,206,000 (£86,803,000), £22,756,000 (£21,705,000). Particulars of annuities are 
excluded. 


Premium receipts of Ordinary and Industrial Departments in Australia in 1955 
amounted, respectively, to £66,072,000 (£58,696,000) and £14,634,000 (£14,417,000,) 
Claims, etc., paid amounted to £25,348,000 (£22,627,000) and £9,199,000 (£8,445,000) 
respectively. Particulars of annuities are included. 


CHAPTER XX.—PUBLIC FINANCE. 


A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 


Consolidated Revenue Fund, pp. 764 and 772.The table below shows details of 
tevenue and expenditure for the years 1954-55 and 1955-56 :— 


COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUND: REVENUE AND 














EXPENDITURE, 
(£7000.) 
| 
Revenue. | Expenditure. 
Amount. | Amount. 
Item. SS Item. Se 
1954-55. 1955-56. 1954-55. | 1955-56. 
Taxation— t Defence Services 153,303 153,071 
Customs és 101,254 | 87,508 | Warand Kepatriation Ser- 
Excise oe cue 143,149 168,264 vices as 120,151 124,524 
Sales Tax .. a 100,446 | rz0,cor | Subsidies and Bounties .. 21,539 17,393 
Land Tax .. aa 13 | de Departmental .. 791337 88,767 
Income Taxes (a) ae 532,916 | 573,988 | National Welfare Fund— 
Pay-roll Tax ee 41455 | 45,543 Expenditure on poe 
Estate Duty ws 9,614 10,120 Services .. 189,319 214,865 
Entertainments Tax .. -  2le- 1 
Other Taxes an 8,768 | 8,357 | Business Undertakings— 
\ Postmaster - General's 
| Department, ‘ 76,246 85,627 
Total .. oe 937,613 | 1,003,780 Broadcasting Services. 4,871 5,590 
1 | Railways whe é 3,622 3,722 
e ——- = Hl I ae fe 
Business Undertakings— { Total .. am 84.7 938 
reread - Senersl ia een eile 
epartment 72,825 | 79,341 itori ea ae 
Broadcasting Services... 3,875 | 3,897 poraues. 171971 14,603 
Railways... bs 3,510 4,583 
{ Capital Works and Ser- 
Defence § 8 
Total .. ok & 87.8 efence Services A 33,003 38.479 
' enerO ; “cae Business Undertakings 29,212 32,461 
Other oe 64,754 69,439 
Territories ei ae 2,419 2,249 
Other Revenue bs 47,199 44,508 Total .. a 126,969 | 140,379 
t 
: Payments to or for Restey 200.729 220,542 
i Other Expenditure , 8,233 f 7,663 
Grand Total -» | 1,067,441 | 1,138,358 Grand Total is 997,290 | 1,076,745 











(a) Includes Wool Deduction. 
NoTE.— Minus sign (—) denotes an excess of refunds. 
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C. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE FINANCE. 


Revenue and Expenditure, p. 803.—The following table shows particulars of Com- 
monwealth and State revenue and expenditure during the year 1954-55 and estimated 
revenue and expenditure for the year 1955-56. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.(2) 











(£°000.) 
| Consolidated Revenue Fund. | Pore 
- : Net Expen- 
Government of— ' ! ' | ditar 
Revenue. | Expeadl: : ad ag (+) Works on 
"Deficit (—) | Services. 
1954-55- 
New South Wales(d) 2 «+ | 193,039 195,187 | — 2,148 | 51,314 
Victoria .. oe se ++ + 136,789 115,453 | + 1,336 38,781 
Queensland = ite are 73,820 73,602 | + 218 18,024 
South Australia os | 48,684 50,918 | — 2,234 23,444 
Western Australia .. ee +. | 46,070 46,554 | — 484 14,731 
Tasmania .. ee ae ey 14,495 14,707 | — 212 14,251 
Six States ++ | 492,897] 496,421 | — 3,524 160,545 
Commonwealth .. a + 11,067,441 | 997,290 | + 70,151 33,182 
Grand Total—Unadjusted -. | 1,560,338 | 1,493,711 | + 66,627 193,727 
Adjusted -- | 1,384,808 | 1,318,181 | + 66,627 193,727 


1955-56: EsTIMaTED. 














New South Wales(t) ees -. | 205,600. 207,872 ; — 2,272 | 
Victoria .. og ae -. 120,805; 122,655 | — 1,850, 
Queensland ws oe see) 773337775319 + 18 | (c) 
South Australia... ns - 55,715 ; 56,463. — 748 
Western Australia .. ong ce 49,317 49,771 ' — 454 ° 
Tasmania .. ae oe ++ __ 16,880 | 17,455 | — 575 

Six States .. ee ee 525,654 | 531,535 ' — 5,881 hs 
Commonwealth (d) .. = .. 1,138,340 . 1,076,722 . + 61,618 | 44,000 

Grand Total—Unadjusted .. 1,663,904 - 1,608,257 + 55,737 } (c) 

__ Adjusted -. 1,475,234 | 1.419,497_ + 55,737 — 


(a) To avoid duplication in aggregating particulars for the Commonwealth and States the grand totals 
exclude payments by the Commonwealth to the States for compensation in respect of uniform taxation, 
Interest on States’ debts, apecial grants and special financial assistance, also pay-roll tax payments b 
States to the Commouwealth, The totals of revenue and expenditure of the States have also been adjusted. 
(b) Excludes Main Roads Department, Road Transport and Traffic Fund, and recoups of interest, etc., 
from undert»kings outside the Budget. (ce) Not available. (d) Actual receipts and expenditure. 


D. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT. 
§ 3. Commonwealth and State Public Debt Outstanding. 


Public Debt and Annual interest Payable, pp. 807-8.—The following table shows 
details of the public debt of the Commonwealth and States and the annual interest 
payable thereon at 30th June, 1956. 
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COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBT AND ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE 
AT 30th JUNE, 1956. 





Maturing in— 
ane a ea eee ee emerge 
Particulars. | Australia, | London. ,New York. Switzerland, Canada. . 


£A’000. £Stg.’ooo. | £’000.(a) ; £’000.(5) £’000.(a) £’000. 









































DEBT. 

Commonwealth— | cies 7 7 . 
War (1914-18) =... | 122,346 7,534 es ae at 129,880 
War (1939-45) |2,399.347 {| 5:725: we 1 ee . 1,405,072 

Works and other pur- { y : 

poses .. .. | 268,287 48,796 59,199 ; 12,251 3,082 391,615 
Total .. 1,789,980 | 62,055 ; 59,199 | 12,251 | 3,082 | 1,926,567 
States on ++ |£,651,243 | 28Bet49. |__ 22,336 1st ns | ¥,962,028 
Grand Total .. 13,441,223 | 350,504 81,535 12,251 ' 3,082 } 3,888,595 








ANNUAL INTEREST PAYABLE. 














Commonwealth .. 51.361 2,084 2,592! 475: 4116 56,628 
States i «60,479. 9,303 | 828 | a eres 70,610 
Grand Total .. | 111,840 11,387 3,420 ! 475 116 127,238 











(a) £ payable in dollars which have been arbitrarily converted to £ at the rate of $4.8665 to £x. 
(0) Loan raised in Switzerland has been converted to £ at the rate of 1,000 Swiss france to £102 18. rod. 
as provided in Loan Agreement. 


§ 4. Commonwealth Loan Raisings. 


Loans Raised, pp. 815-818.— Particulars of loans raised by the Commonwealth between 
st July, 1954 and 30th June, 1956 are given in the following table. 


COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED, 1954~56.(a) 























| Where Amount Amount ale ot Year of 
Monthy of Ralengy | Ratset.,. | Invited. oe terest. Maturity. Purpose. 
: | 3 os 
£'000. | £000. % | | 
1954-55-— 
| | 866 | ' | State purposes, 
August, 1954 .. | Australia 50,000 { ne 593 | 4 To6y Gee 
{ | £4.959.900, 
| ! State purposes, 
November, 1954 .. | Australia | 125,000 { eae any | 07335910005 
£59.960,000, 
December, 1954 .. | New York 5,137 5,137 | 38 1969 Conversion. 
March, 1955 | Australia | 40,000 ore at 353} neers 
F Z 64,652 | 3. 1957. {| Conversion. 
5 ‘ .. | Australia 198,942 124,222 | 4 1968 | £188.874,000. 
| | 1 War (1939-45) and 
Repatriation Ser- 
He ES Paes 
10,000 3 1957 Advances for 
June, 1955 .. , Australis 48,000 38,000! 4¢ 1968 housing, 
| i et eeeoee : 
\ : tate purposes, 
| ' | a £15,347,000, 
‘ 











For footnotes see next page. 
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COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED, 1954~56(a}—continued. 
‘Amount | Rate of 
Where Amount Year of 
Month of Raising. . Sub- Pu 7 
Raised. Invited.  gcrineg. | rc Maturity. saat 
e rhe +s panera) bese 
£000. £" i % 
1955-S6— i 
f 16,051 | 3 1956 State purposes, 
August, 1955 a Australia 35,000 16,408: 4% 1965 £39,627,000. 
‘ il 7.173 | 4 1970 
November, 1955 on Canada 3,082 | pees { 4 1070 
519 3 195 
November, 1955 oe Australia 30,000 { 14,639 4s 1965 } past el scale 
' 4892 | 4h 7970 | ie ais 
‘ ' 32,297 3 195 
November, 1955 te Australia —-129, 488 f 40,815 at 1965 i Conversion. 
: ; $9,589 | 4 1970 2 State p 
: 12,90; 3 1957 urpores, 
May, 1956 .. -» | Australia 30,000 { 20,127 t 3 1963 | £33,000,000 
| | Conversion. 
5 1 £6,795,000. 
{ ' War (1939-45) and 
i : ‘ bil aed re Ser- 
76,000 3 1957 H ces, £8,354,000 ; 
Sune, 1956 .. .. | Australia 100,000 if 17,203 2 rge3 | Advances for” 
: : ‘ Housing, 
! 1 £32,805,000 ; 
: State purposes 
| woul ; | £48,848.000. 








@ During 1954-55, and 1955-56 $2,521,000 and 43,383,000 respectively were drawn against foans 
8 available by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. In 1954-55 a loan 
of 60,000,000 Swiss francs was raised in Switzerland. (6) Australian loans bearing interest at 44 
per cent. were {ssued at par and those at 3 per cent. were issued at prices ranging from £ 199 153. to £98 ros. 

ndon loans raised in 1954-55 were issued at par. The New York loan was issued at £99, and the 
Canadian toan at £98 58, 


CHAPTER XXI.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 
§ 3. Distribution, Production and Value of Crops. 


Principal Crops, pp. 740-3.—The following table shows the area, production and 
yield per acre of wheat in each State for 1954-55 and 1955-56. 


WHEAT FOR GRAIN : 


AREA, PRODUCTION AND YIELD PER ACRE. 





7 
| N.S.W. 



































1 1 — nd io keh ks 
Season. ; ic | Q’land. eg Aust. ad Aust.. Tas. | AC.T. Aust. 

—_— _ . , ee a - pers 

Arza (’000 AcBES), 

mS mie a) | = : a Sake 
1954-55 ve eet 2,919 2,390 688 | 1,689 \ 2,979 71 I | 0,673 
1955$-$6(a) ee oe} 29730 2,141 | 582 1,609 | 2,890 6) I! 9,950 

i = . : a2 20 aha 

Propvuction (’00o BusHELs). 

Pe Bde peste | - - ot G phe 
1954-55 os ‘ 37-718 | 48,484 { 16,478 | 31,463 | 34,300 158 1§ | 168,606 
1955-36(a) ++ | $7,000 | 41,083 | 14,922 | 28,892 | $3,250, 129 19 | 195,795 

¥ sie eget aes poe a as alee Vea mee 
AVERAGE YIELD PER AcRE (BUSHELS). 

a Pees bert lek, | ] few es r an 
1954-55 ok seas 12.9 20.3 4.0 | 18.6 Ir.§ 23.75 19.4 ' 15.8 
1955-56(a) ad -_ 20.9 19.2 | at 18.0 18.4 20.7 | 25.5 19.6 

2 4 





(a) Preliminary, subject to revision. 
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The area, production and yield per acre of other principal crops in Australia during 
1954-55 are set out hereunder :— 

Area (acres) : Oats, 2,574,000; Maize, 170,000; Hay, 1,984,000; Sugar-cane, 
386,000; Total Crops, 21,695,000. 

Production: Oats, 32,834,000 bushels; Maize, 5,076,000 bushels; Hay, 
2,856,000 tons; Sugar-cane crushed, 10,087,000 tons; Cane sugar, 
1,328,000 tons. 

Yield per Acre: Oats, 12.8 bushels; Maize, 29.9 bushels; Hay, 1.4 tons; 
Sugar-cane, 27.0 tons; Cane-sugar, 3.6 tons. (Sugar-cane and cane 
sugar yields are per acre of productive crop.) 


CHAPTER XXII.—PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


Livestock, Meat and Wool Produced.—The following table shows, for each State, 
the numbers of live stock at 31st March, 1955, and 1956, and the amounts of meat and woo} 
produced during 1954-55 and 1955-56 :— 


LIVESTOCK, MEAT AND WOOL PRODUCED. 























































































































































































Period. | sw. | Vic. | erana. [s. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | N.T. A.C.T. | Aust. 
Horses (’000.), p. 903. 
i 
1955. a8 258 132 267 49 47 16 | (a) 33 Ik 803 
1956 (0) o 247 119 |, 261 44 46 15 | (a) 37 rh 770 
CaTTLE (’000.), p. 904. 

1955 . 3.461 | 2,456 | 7.238 524 861 319 | (a) 969 8 | 15.836 
1956 (b) +e | 3,679 | 2,616 | 7,330 566 897 | 332 |(a)1,028 9 | 16,457 
SHEEP (’000.), p. 909. 

1955 =i 59.200 | 22,330 | 20.222 { 12,817 | 13,4II 2,595 f(a) 29 245 | 130,849 
1956 (6) ++ | 62,988 | 23,343 | 22,126 |, 13,585 | 14,128 2,673 \(@) 33 258 | 139,%24 
Pros (’000), p. 945. 

1955 375 264 407 85. 107 58 f(a) + 1,297 
1956 (5) 343 227 373 73 99 50 ay 1 a 1,166 
BEEF, INCLUDING VEAL (’000 Tons Bonz-In WEIGHT), p. 906. 

1954-55 215 143 272 34 37 14 3 2 720 
1955-56 (5) 225 137 291 38 38 16 3 2 750 
Morton anp Lams (’ooo Tons Bone-In WEIGHT), p. 910. 

1954-55 | oo 122 156 19 50 28 12 1 388 
1955-56 (5) 122 142 22 45 33 2 I 376 
Totat Mzat (tncLUDING Pig-mEaTs) Iv TERMS OF Fresu (’000 Tons Bont-In WEIGHT) 
1954-55 a 371 320 314 92 74 29 4 3 3,207 
1955-56 (db)... 377 300 335 or}, 79 3I 3 3] 219 
Woo. (aS IN THE GREASE) PRODUCED (000 lb.), p. 915. 

Season—1954-55 | 540,977 | 253,364 [176,548 |155,761 | 129,667 | 23,797 311 | 2,232 {1,282,657 


(a) For year ended previous December. (3) Preliminary, subject to revision. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. 


Principal Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Products.—Particulars of the total production 
of these products in each State during 1954-55 and 1955-56 are shown below :— 


PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS. 





, ACT. Aust. 
. ' 


t 


Season. NSW. Vie. | Q’land. 
i 


S. Aust. IW. Aust.| Tas. 
\ 


i 





TotaL WHOLE Mitx Propucep (’o00 GaLs.), p. 938. 
































1954-55 . + |315,719 | 536,835 |275,605 | 90,699 santos | 52,022 | 725 |1,325,799 
1955-56(a)-. ++ 13355234 | 578,493 | 282,723 | 91,109 55,578 | 60,959 | 913 |1,405,009 
Butrer(b) (Tons), p. 939. 

1 
194-55 sou 40,128 } 80,182 | 46,223 8,704 7,266 8,571 4 191,078 
1955-56 (a)... 42,325 | 91,421 | 48,459 | 8,656 7,542 | 10,183 4 | 208,590 





























CHEESE(b) (Tons), p. 940. 





13,101 1,086 
12,636 847 


2,508 | 20,302 
3.391 | 13,955 


275 
259 


7,92 
7497 


455193 


1954-55 
38,585 


1955-56 (a) & a 























Pork (Tons, Bonz-tn WEIGHT), p. 946. 



































1954-55 ‘ ++ | 17,026 | 11,078 8,948 | 3,521 | 4.362 | 2,027 192 {(d) 47,219 
1955-56 (a). -» | 14,629 | 11,047 7,708 | 3.452 | 3,481 | 2,215 204 {(€) 42,770 
Bacon snp Ham (Tons, CorED WEIGHT), p. 947. 

1954-55 oe 11,769 8,074 | 10,807 | 3,378 3,316 1,027 38.371 
1955-56 (a). 11,426 | 75774 | 10,217 ! 3,586 3,236 1,033 375272 























Suet Eacs: Propvucrion(f} REcoRDED By Eaa Boarps (’000 poz.), p. 948. 


























: i 
(954-55 ce 55,057 | 26,377 | 8.312 12,359 8,909 889 a | TIT,903 
1955~56 +. 51,635 24,985 | 7,848 11,820 7,687 | 943 | 104,918 
Honey (’o0o Ib.), p. 951. 

1954-55 wis cat 16,411 ‘ 8,834 1.732; 3.671 i 2.721 | 243 20 |(9)33-633 
1955-50a) lw, -. | 15,707 ; 7,050 2,329 (4) | 4,482 235 18 | (A) 

(a) Preliminary, subject to revision. (6) Includes an estimate of farm production. (ce) Includes 
Northern Territory, 69 tons. (d) Includes Northern Territory, 65 tons. (e) Includes Northern 
Territory, 68 tons. (f) Receivals from consignors and sales by producer agents. (g) Includes 


Northern Territory, 1,180 Jb. {h) Not yet available. 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—MINERAL INDUSTRY. 
§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


Quantity and Value of Production, pp. 985-6.—In the table hereunder particulara 
are given of the quantity and value of production in Australia of the principal minerale 


during the year 1955 :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION : 
METALLIC MINERALS. 


QUANTITIES AND VALUES, AUSTRALIA. 




















oe ao Total 
Principal Contents of Metallic Minerals Produced. Boa 
Year. 3 ae ae . Bis a Outpat 
! | j r Sulphur.} ,,° 
Copper.. Gold. Tron. Lead. | Silver. | Tin. Zinc. (a Metal 
ot setae | 4 de i ' : Mining 
Tons. | Fineoz.. Tons. : Tons. "000 fine. Tons. ' Tons. Tons. | £’ooo. 
oz. 
‘ t 
1955 (d) | 45.496 1,049,039 €2,304,165' 295,944" 14,555! 2,017 256,564| 267,183} 84,374 
= Sent oe os a s ' } - . = 
Non-METALLIC AND FuEL MINERAaLs. 
a or = PS Saeed od asst Be ae Sab ERs, Reade 
tities Produced. Total 
2 . Anant a Value of ° 
! i ! ' Output of 
Year. f Coal. ' ! | Non- 
; mos Gypsum, | EIMEMOME —stion, siaes. «if “ete! 
. Black. Brown. Fuel 
\ 1 Mining. 
Bee aed ‘ -—--) --}—-— | BaP ates pee 
| ‘ooo tons. ‘ooo tons. Tons. Tons. { Ib. Tons. £000. 
1 * . ‘ 
1955(b) .. . 19,275 ' 10,112 470,014 | 3,997,696 | 76,809 | 370,000 65,74: 
t ‘ 
(a) Includes sulphur content of spent oxide roasted. (5) Subject to revision. (c) Estimated 
(¢) Excludes limestone used as a construction material. 


Industrial Census of the Mining and Quarrying Industry, (954, pp. 989.—A summary 
of the statistics collected for 1954 is shown in the following table. 


MINING AND QUARRYING: SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS, AUSTRALIA, 1954. 





























: ! Non- Construc-| Total 
Metal | Fuel (excl rding’ Total | ygaters init 
arti Meta Fue! excluding aterial | Mining 

Particulars Unit. Mining. | Mining Fuel) Mining Quarry- and 
\ Mining. ' : ing. Quarry- 

| (q) | i (8) ing. 

ee — — : 
Mines and Quarries .. .. No. ! 818 306} 683: 1,807 | 687 2,494 
Persons Employed(c) os ” 21,366 28,268 2,858 | 52492 : 4,20 56,613 
Salaries and Wages Paid (d)(e) . £’000. 23,308 | 27,545 1,693 | 52,546 2,045 54,591 
Value of Output (f) .. Sie ” F1,155 58,829 7,015 ; 136,999 | 12,383 } 149,382 
Total Fuel, Materials, etc., Used. ,, | 17:297 | 10,642 1,422 29,361 1,955 31,316 
Value of Production (¢) »  * $3,858 i 48,187 ° 5,593 | 107,638 10,428 | 118,066 
Value of Fixed Assets (d)(h) .. . | 44,030} 41,327 | 4,062 89,419 ! 4,201 93,620 
1 





(a) Incomplete for some industries outside the normal administrative control of State Mines 
Departments (e.g., clays and salt). (0) Incomplete in some States. (ec) Average number 
employed (including working proprietors) during whole year. (d) Excludes mines and quarries 
employing tess than four persons (Jess than five persons in Western Australia). (e) Excludes drawings 
by working proprietors; the amounts are net after deducting value of explosives sold to employees. 
( rf Value at mine or qu . (g) Value of output less cost of power, fuel and light and other materials 
and stores used; depreciation and maintenance costs have not been deducted. 


(A) Depreciated 
value (i.e., book value tess any depreciation reserves) at end of year. 
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§2. Gold, §3. Silver, Lead, Zinc, §4., Copper, §5.Tin, pp. 990-1001. 
The amelter and refinery production of the principal metals in Australia during the 
year 1955 is shown below. 


SMELTER AND REFINERY PRODUCTION OF PRINCIPAL METALS, AUSTRALIA. 


' ' 
4 t 





| Lesa ° : i 
' | Content | 
Refined . Refined | Refined of Lead Refined Refined © Refined 
Year. . “Gold. Silver. ' Lead. Bullion Zine. Copper. + Tin. 
a (a) | (a) Produced (a) mee.) \ (a) 
! for Export. 
(a) i 
V'ooo fine 0z.|'000 fine a Tons. Tons. Tons. . Tons. Tons. 


1955(b) .. oe 1,055 | 7,818 | 187,134 37,392 ' 01,090; 28,148 2,004 








: (a) Source: Bureau of Mineral Resources. (6) Subject to revision. 
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LIST OF SPECIAL ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
MATTER CONTAINED IN PREVIOUS ISSUES. 


This list refers to special articles and other more or less important miscellaneous 
matter which have appeared in previous issues of the Official Year Book, but which 
are not included, or are included in abbreviated form only, in the present issue. The list 
is, in the main, restricted to articles, etc., to which references are not given in the various 
chapters of this issue. 

The figures below indicate,respectively, the. number and page of the Official Year Book 
to which reference is made. In cases where matter was published in more than one 
previous issue, the volume and page for the last issue containing such matter are given. 
For possible revisions, however, issues immediately following the one referred to should 
also be consulted. 
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GENERAL INDEX.* 


Nore.—This index is preceded by a list of special articles, etc., in previous issues 


of the Official Year Book. 
found on pp. ix and x. 


A list of maps and graphs contained in this issue will be 
Area, population, ete., of particular localities are indexed 


under the locality concerned. Subject matter extending continuously ever more than 


one page is indexed according to the first page only. 


Where more than one reference to 


a subject is given, the chief reference, wherever tt has been possible to determine tt, is indicated 


by italic type. 
equal, importance. 


Two references to a subject 80 indicated signify major, and approximately 





PAGE } 
A. 

‘‘A’ Series Retail Index oe 153 
Aboriginals aie 111, $46, 557, 565, 621, 1224 
Accidents, Aviation es 256, 663 
Deaths from 224, 236, 238, 249, 256, 651, 
SS6-038 662, 1194 

Mining ~. 1022 
Prevention .- 1086 
Railway 236, 663 
Traffic . “Te49, 663, 1194 
Tramway .. .. 238 
Acoustic Laboratories, Commonwealth +. 524 


Acts Administered by Comnionweslh De- 
artmenta .. . 


Adaminaby Dam 391, 392, 422, 1116 


Adelaide. Climatological vets aie +652, 59 
Population Pe +. 574 
Public Library ae oe +. 490 
University . 479-484 
Waterworks and Sewerage oi .. GOL 

Administration and Classification of Crown 

Lands oe ea .. 89 
and Legislation ae ss 78, 1181 
Justice. Cost of ax ae oe 513 
Letters of .. - -» 758 
Territories 112, 121, 128, 130, 134, 

141, 148, 152 

Administrators of the Sommonyenh 79 

Adult Education -- 484 

Advances, Banks (see also Loans) 723, 726, 729- 

733, 2215 
Industry of Borrower 732, 733 
Main Purposeof .. 732, 733 
To Public Authorities 732, 733 

Settlers .. * 101, 801, 1224 
War Service Land Settlement 100, 1184 
Wheat Growers . .. 840 

Advisorv Council of Science and Industry . 1224 

Aerial Medical Services .. +s 527 

Aero Clubs Aes ee Se +. 253 

Aerodromes sg. 254, 256 

Aeronautical Research Laboratories + 1045 


Telecommunications ; +. 253 


Aeroplane Production .. - Iog2 
After-Auction Purchases of Land . -92,93 
Age and Snvalid Pensions 5455 ‘546, 1204, 1205 
Distribution of Population .. - 586 
Military, Population ie ai +. 1035 
School . ne +. 453 
Aged Persons Homes Act" -- 562 
Ages at Death .. -. 651, 663, 659, 661, 664 
Married Persons ~. 664 
Parents... a3 ake +. 639 
Pensioners «» 549 
Persons who committed Snicide -. 664 
died from Malignant Neo- 
plasms -.- 660 


Tuberculosis .. 659 


PAGE 
Agricultura} Allowances to Returned Soldiers 101 
And Stock Departments : «+ 1224 
Bank, Tasmania—Loans to Settlers |. 105 
Colleges is 90, 893, 1224 
Council. Australian | 426, 832, 930 
High School. Queensland ie «+ 464 
Tmplement Works .. + 370 
Production .. 83, “Yo62~1065, 1219 
Gross. Farm and Net Values -. 837 
Quantum and Price Indexes 838. 1064, 

106 
Trafningin State Schools... a a 
Water Supply. Western Australia we 705 
Weights and Measures . +. 834 

Agriculture (see also Crops) i 


831, ied 
Employment in . 


Territories 113, 124, 128, di 
Value of Production 836, 1062, ‘1063 
Air Ambulance Eetviem ord . +. 253 
Board wis ae ++ 1039 
Defence . ++ 1039 
Department. Expenditare 774, 1029 
Freight .. 255, 256 
Licences .. aye a. 254 
Mail 7 3 255, 256, 263 
Pilots. Training of |. 253 
Services 117, 123, 139, 146, 252, 255 
Oversea . 252, 255 
Papua—New Guinea -. 139, 146, 256 


Within Australia ae 116, 252, 255 


Traffic Control ate ie oe 6253 
Training Scheme... oie +. 253 
Transport Councils .. - +. 252 


Aircraft (see also Aviation) 265, 1040, 1042 


Accidents and Deaths 256, 663 
Engine Production .. ~. 1042 
Maintenance - o. 254, 1042 
Parts and Materials Pr 7 
Production 274. 104 
Airports and Landing Grounds 254, 256 


Alcoholic Beverages. Consumption 504, 1073, 1075 


Ale, Beer and Stout Production 356, 383 
Alice Springs-Port Augusta aay ae IZ 
Alien Immigrants i .. 618 
Alienation of Crown Lands 106, 1184 


Allowances, Materaity 537, 545, 546, 650, 1204, 1205 


Parliamentary 69, 87, 1179 
Soldiers’ Land Settlement a +. Too 
Alloys.. «- 367 
Alomintum Production Commission + 1048 
Ambulanre Services, Air. . +. 253 


Ammonium Sulphate, Imports and Exports 891 


Ammunition, Production «. 1042 
Anatomy, Australian Institute of .. 528 
Animaland Vegetable Diseases and Pests Acts 1224 
Animals (Living), Net Eee. a 928 

Quarantine +. §19, 522, 530 


* Page numbers of chief references are ftalicized. Yor list of special articles and other matter in 
preceding fssues of the Official Year Book, see page 1224. 
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Antimony Imports » 1023 
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Court, Commonwealth Concilia- 
tion and 154, 166, 180-186, 193, 499, 
511, 1186, 1189 


Western Australia 167, 191 
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crown Lands, Alienated an 106, 1184 
‘Leased or Licensed .. 94, 106, 1184 
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Forests oe a es 957, 962 
Irrigated .. - 423, 432-452 
Local Government Authorities +. 670 
Rural Holdings he a's 894 
Sown Pastures -- 832 
States and Territories 27, 29, 128, 134, 140, 
147, 151 
Tropical and Temperate Regions ee; 2 
Army Apprentices’ School ++ 1038 

Australian (see sees Military Forces). 

Schools... ne -. 1038 
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Arrivals, Oversea se oe 607, 1210 
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Diminution of Supply ae 425, 441 
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Registered Companies 742-744 
Savings Banks . > 739; 730 
Assistance to Primary Producers |. 772, 775, 890 
University Students +. 478 
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Associations, Industrial . ae +. 208 
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Rydrology 30, 1226 
Lakes oe 31 
Land Tenure and Settlement — 89, 118; 
Mountain Systems .. aa 30, 1227 
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Rainfall 30, 1179 
Rivers 3 31, 1226 
Australia—United Kingdom Trade ‘Aereient 7 A, 
Australian Agricultural Council .. 426, 832, 930 
Aluminium Production Commission .. 1048 


And International Relations in Education 471 
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Advancement of Science .. 497 
Antarctic Territory . 26, 151 
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Barley Boar -. 856 
Battles Nomenclature Committee - 1038 
Bibliography a +. 1136 
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Cadet Corps «+ 1036 
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Administration .. os Tar 
Air and Road Services +e 123 
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Pecuacty Supply | +. 418 
Finance . .. 125, 772, 782 
Forestry... . +. 122 
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Land Tenure 95, 109, 123 
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Medical Inspection of School 
Children +. $36 


Police .. 512 
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586, 621, 1206 
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Progress of Work oe 12Y 

Railways 123, 227, 771, 781 

Transfer of Parliament 72, 121 

To Commonwealth 5, 121 

Council for Educational Research oe 456 

Of Trade Unions 210 

Dairy Produce Board 943 

Forestry School te 959 

Institute of gamed - 528 

Life Tables 648, 1224 

Loan Council ae 805 

Meat Board oe go2 

Metal Exchange «+ 1224 

Military Forces ‘1029, 1034, 1224 

Expenditure 774, 1029 

Organization ++ 1035 
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National Antarctic Research Expedition 151, 
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Library iv «- 486 

University . a 481-483, 491, 778 
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Parliamentary and National Library -- 486 
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Road Safety Council” bi +. 1087 
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Shipping Board H - 222 

Standards Association ++ 1083 

Territories ‘ 25, qil 

Tobacco Board «. 884 

Wheat Board 3G 838 

Women’s Army Corps «+ 1036 
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Trade, Oversea 289, 1195 
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Savings 721, 735, 738, 741, 1225 
Banking Legislation ae +» 285, 717, 720 
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Bauks ats 717, 1214 
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Sugar Experiment Stations -. 870 
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Revenue 764,771, 1216 
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Butter 930, 931, 935-945 
Consumption « 942, 1072, 1074 
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Bureau of .. "777, 1131, i938 
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Cereals, Consumption .. . 1073, 1075 

Grown on Irrigated Areas 423; 432, 433, 437 
Charities, State Expenditure on 562, 564, 797-799 
Cheese, Consumption .. 942, 1072, 1074 


Contracts .. oe “3 «+ 943 
Factories .. «. 881, 935, 940 
Graded for Export « oe -. 945 
Morketing .. 2 . 942, 943 
Prices ee os 944 
Production 56, 381, 930, 931, 937, 940, 941, 
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Tra 299, 301, 304, 944, 952, 95 
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Factories .. et SA ++ 360 

Fertilizers .. +. 365 
Cheque-paying Banks (see Banks). 

erries 878, 879 


Child Endowment 194, 545, 546, $52, 1204, 1205 


Guidance Clinics, New South Wales 534 
Labour in Factories: os 342 
Pre-school . ‘ . -. 528 
Childhirth, Deaths si «+ 657, 658, 662 
Children. Deaths under one ba, - 537, 648 
Employed in Factories 342 
Neglected and State 


School, Medical and Dental Inspection of 532 
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Librarfes .. ee -- 493 
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Department, Expeniture 777; 778 
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Bank 718, 720, 1214, 122 
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20, 738 
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Tegislation . 281, 717, 720 
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Banking Legistation .. 281, 717, 720 
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Courts 499, 510. 511, 777 
Currency and Coinage : 533, 1214 
Debt (see Public Debt). 
Departments 86, 764 
Finance 764, 771, 772, 774, 776, 1216 
Disposals Commission 775, 1225 
Division of Industrial Development .. 324 
Elections 71, 87, 1179 
Employees, Number 200, 1191 
Employment Service & .. 201 
Establishment of .. P. <i 5 
aaa Pe ae 772, 803 
Air se ws 774 1025 
‘Army . 774, 1029 
Attorney- -General’s Department 514, 777, 
778 
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Munitions ale 774, 1044 
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Postmaster-General’s Department 258, 
780, 1194 
Repatriation 772, 775, 782, 788, 1051, 
1057, 1059-1061, 1216 
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Finance. 763, 803, 1216 
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Trading Bank 717-720, 725, 1214 
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Properties, Commonwealth, transferred from 
States : -. 606 
Proportional Representation, Senate Ae 72 
Provincial Urban Areas, Population 571-575 


Public Art Galleries 496 
Debt, Commonwealth and State 807, 819, 1217 
Municipal and Semi-governmental 


Bodies -- 675 
States .. oy 805, 1218 
Expenditure on . 798, 799 
Taken over by Commonwealth 805 
Finance . 763, 1216 
Health and Related Institutions 515, 1204 
Tropical Medicine, School of.. 524, 
1226 
Legislation and Administration 5/5, 1227 
Hospitals 339 
Revenue and Expenditure 540 
Instruction (see tauceton: 
Justice 499. 1203 
Libraries oe £88 
Museums .. - $05 
Servants, Number 200, 1191 
Service Board as -. 776 
Superannuation Fund : «+ 761 
Works and Services, Commonwealth 772, 773, 
750-752, 788, 1216 
State 795-804 
Publications, List of asta -. 1136 
Official os 1138, 1227 
Puerperal Diseases 531, 657, 658, 662 
Pulp Fruit, Production .. te 379 
Wood : Fe 964 
Purchases of Freehold - 92 
Pyritic Ore and Concentrate 985. 986 
Q. 
Qantas Empire Airways .. 252, 255 
Quantum and Price Indexes— 
Agricultural Production 838, 1063 
Farm Production 1063 


Farmyard, Dairy and Bee Production 933, 


1063 

Pastoral Production gor, 1068 
Quarantine - 519, 521-523, 530, 777 
Quarrying 987-990 
Industrial Census 989 
Queanbeyan—Canberra Railway 123 


Queen Elizabeth I. 
Queensland University 


- 65 
475, ny-4ia, 491 
Fire Brigades Boards 


Fiz 


* Page numbers of chief references are italic'zed. For list of special articles and other matter in 
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R. 
R.A.A.F. (gee Royal Australian Air Force). 

Rabbit Skins, Exports 926-928 
Rabbit-proof Fencing 801 
Rabbits, Frozen, Exports & 928 
Racial Origin, Arrivals and Departures 610 
Racing, State Taxation .. oe 795 
Radio (see also ieee am - 268, 270, 1195 
Airways .. 253 
Coast Stations 269 
Communication 268 
Inductive Interference 1. 276 
Stations 270. 272, 275 
Traffic, International -. 268 
« Radio Australia ” -. 275 
itadionnetine Minerals. «. 1026 
Radiocommunication Stations Authorized . 269 
Radiogram Service 265, 266 

Radium Deen Commonwealth ny, 
and 525 
Railways od 204, 1192 
Accidents .. 236, 663 
Australian Capital Territory 123. 227,771, 781 
Coal, Oil and Petrol Used : 236 
Commonwealth and State 224, 1192 
Communication in Australia .. +. 224 
Deaths ; 236, 663 
Employees. . 227, 237 
Finance 297-235, 77%, 773, 781, 788 
795-799, 801, 1192 
Gauges 117, 225-227, 1227, 1228 


Standardization 


Goods and Livestock Carried 227, 232, 233, 


235, 1192 
Traffic Classification 4 233 
{nterest on Toan Expenditure | 231 
Lines under Construction 225 


Mileaye Open, Surveyed, etc. a 226, 228, 1192 
Northern Territory . 117, 226, 771, 783 
Passenger-journeys, ete. -. 228, 234, 1192 


Private : 224, 1227 
Rolling Stock 236, 368 
Salaries and Wages Paid a 1. 237 
Standardization Agreement 117, 226, Beh 

122. 
Traffic saab 232, 1192 
‘Trans-Australian . 1228 


Working eas < 
Workshops : 
Rainfall 
Australian Capitals | 
Cities of the World . 7 
Distribution ; 4% a 
Influence of Forests 56 
Remarkable Falls .. -. 52 
States and Territories J, 112, 128, 132, 147, 
151 
Raisins 876 
Batable Property, Area, Population and Value 669 


“227, 229, 1192 


30, 49, 56, 452 
52. 57-64, 1179 
os . 56 


Ready-made Clothing Production 374 
Real or Effective Wage Rates 177, 212 
Receipts, Life Assurance 750, 752 
Reciprocal Tariffs .. 281 
Reconstruction and Development, Inter- 
national Bank for.. ‘ .. 817 
Training Scheme, Post-war 478, 480, 481 
775, 1058 
Redemption Loans, New York .. 817 
Re-exports . +3, 303 
Referenda, Commonwealth 73, 165 
Refineries, Sugar oad 378 
Refining. Metal. a o 365--307 
Refrigerating W. ‘orks 8 -- 382 
Regional Electricity Boards, Queensland 408 


Registered Articles reset and Received 260, 1194 
Companies 742 
Dairy Premises 532 


a a iP ee a I 


117, 226, 1227, 1228 : 


368 © 
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Registration, Births. mean and alan ae 623 


Copyright : 177 
Fees, Motor Vehicles" ws 
Motcr Vehicles 246-248, 1193 
Private Schools 3 465 
Titles, New Guinea .. 142 
Trade Unions 208 
Vessels ‘i 216 
Rehabilitation Service, Commonwealth -. §48 
Relief of Unemployment. . 545, 546, 556, 801, 
1204, 1205 
Religions, Marriages Celebrated 632 
Of Population ms .. §91 
Renmark Irrigation Trust 445-447 
Rent Control}, 1939-45 War . 1228 
Group «+ 156 
Retail Price Index Numbers 158, 159, 161, 
212, 1185 
Rents, Tenanted Private Dwellings . 1207 
Repatriation - 772, 775. 782, 788, 1049 
Commission Hes 775, 1049, 1057 
Costof .. iM 775, 1060 
Reports, Departmental .. 1135, 1227 
Parliamentary . » 1135 
Representation, Proportional, Senate 72 
Representatives, Consular 1094, 1095 
Diplomatic . ++ 1093 
Federal House of aoe iter LAGE 
Trade 7 286, 1095, 1096 
Reproduction Rates ie ; 636, 637 
Research, Council for Educational 456 
Establishment, Weapons « 1045 
In Education ‘ 456 
Universities -. 476 
Laboratories, ‘Aeronautical . 1045 


Defence To. 
Organization, Commonwealth Scientific 
and Industrial 324, 424, 478, 487, 777, 
779. 885, 893. 977, 1080 
960, 1228 
89, 106 


Silvicultural 
Reservations, Crown Lands 

Forest Fi ‘Bo, 90, 957, 962 
Reservoirs and Dams 391~393, 421, 427-452 
Residence, Period of, in Australia— 


Immigrants ++ §90 
Persons who died from Tuberculosis 659 
Resins and Gums ee -. 960 
Retail Establishments. Census are «. 1096 
Type of Business ar - IILO 
Retail Price Indexes—- 
“A” Series 153 
“B” Series 153 
“©” Series (see “ C” Series Retail Price 
Index). 


“ Court ” Series 154, 180-188 


“D” Series «+ 153 
Interim... 154, 1184 
Group Weights 156 


"153, 212, 1184 
154, 181-192 
157, 160, 212, 1185 
157, 158, 1184 


Retail Price Index Numbers 
And Basic Wage Variations 
“C” Series Index 
Tnterim Index 


Tnoternational Comparisons -. 162 
Tabular Statements 158, 212 
Retail Sales, Value of .. . 1097 
Retiring Allowances, Parliamentary "78, 762 
Returned Soldiers, Advances to .. -» oo 
Medical Treatment . +» 1057 
Settlement... 89, 98, 775; ‘801, 1184, 1228 
Revenue, Ferries a «. 246 
hhotor Vehicle Reyistrations ae «+ 247 
Omnibus Services .. 240, 245 
|r epee aaa ‘Department 257, 268 
Railways -. 227-235, 795 
Tramways 238, 239 
Rheumatic Fever, Deaths 656-658 
Rhodesias and Nyasaland, Trade Agreement % ie 
Rice .. 113, 358, 423, 432, 4335 833-836, 858 
Consumption ae 1073, 1075 
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Rife Clubs +. 1038 
River Murray Waters Agreement... 426, 427 
Rivers and Water Sapely Commission, Vie- 
torla 436, 697 | 

Of Australia fs 3% 
Road Boards, Western Australia | -. 686 

Safety Council, Australian... -+ 1087 


ads. . 668, 678 
‘And Bridges, Expenditure 681, 683, 685-688, 


Commonwealth Aid : 783, 785 
Composition of - 680, 682, 684, 685, 
687-689 
Rock Phosphate (see eucapnete)-' 
Rockhampton Harbour Board 209 ‘ 
Population 7 
Rolling Stock, Railways. 236, 328 


Royal “Australian Air Force f 1%, 1029, "1839 


Administration ++ 1039 ; 
Strength ‘ : 1029, 1040 
Austrullaw Army Nursing Corps +. 1036 


Australian Navy . 774, 1029, 1031 
Papua and New Cults Division 1033 


Ships ++ 1033 
Strength a 1029, 1034 
Commission, Basic Wage ee -. 181 
Electric Power, Queensland 407 
Health 529 
Monetary and Banking Systems. 718 
Television .. A 275 
Wheat Lodustry 838 
Humane Society . a ss 565 
Life Saving Society * a -. 565 
Military College ie + 1037 
Societies. . 497 
Style and Titles 6 65 
Rubber oie om -. 132, 133, 139 
Goods oe oe of 387 
Rubella 531 
Rural Areas, Provision of Education in 457 
Bank Advances a iss -+ 102 
Broadcasts aie wie 2874 

Credits Department, Commonwealth 
Bank .. 722-724 
Employment 195, 896 
Holdings, Employment on 896 
Number and Area 894 
Salaries and Wages Pala” 897 
Tractors on is ‘ Pe 

TN a . 

Rutile. . 3 * 98s, 986, 104 
Rye : 833. 835 
Ss. 

Safety Council of Australia, National «+ 1086 
Sago and Tapioca, Consumption Ae 1073, 1075 


Sailing Vessels .. : 
Salaries, Parliamentary .. 
Sale of Crown Lands ‘ 

Food, Drugs and Poisons . 


as. (217 
«. 69,87, 1179 
92, 93, 790; He 


Sales Tax . 765-768, 804, a6 
Salt Production 985, 2020 
:‘Sapphires ate ane .. Yo2r 
Sauce Factories ae -» 379 
Sausage Casings, Net Exports 928: 


Savings Banks (see Beale). 


Certificates 738, 807, 812, 816 
Sawmills 385, 963, 967 
Scallops 975, 978 
Scarlet Fever 531, 656-658 
SBcheelite ee 986, 1003, 1023 
School Age : 453 

Buildings and Grounds 460 

Children, Free Milk for 521 

Medical Anspschcn of 532 

Denta) Clinics Z 532-536 

Forestry, euateatan: +» 959 

Libraries f 493 
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| School—continued. - 
‘ Of Public Health and Tropical Medicine 624, 


Scientific and Industrial Research Organiza- 
tion, Commonwealth 324, 424, 478, 487, 
977; 27795 885, 893, 977, 1080 


t 1226 
The Air, Northern Perel WOEy. e- 1x8 
: Savings Banks 3 465, 738 
' System, Government ‘Schools. . 453 
| Teachers .. a 458, 462, 466, 409 
j Schools. Attendance wa ie 462, 466 
i Broadcasts to . 273, 455 
: Enrolments 462, 466, 468 
‘ Equipment .» 461 
: Evening a. 484 
> Expenditure 463, 470 
Furviture .. «. 461 
4 | Government +s 453 
Health Services to 454, 532 
Industrial .. +. 563 
Kindergarten es & 454, £67 
Non-Government .. oF +. 465 
: Private fe 465 
State i 453 
| Technical .. : 468, 470 
i Territories 118, 124, 129, 142, 149, 457, a 
4 
| Text Books and Materials 461 
Visual Aids 461 
Science, State Expenditure 497 


Societies .. at 497 
Scotch Barley, Exports .. 857 
Seasons a 45 
Seat of Government. 121, 1228 
Secondary Schools, Maintenance .. 464 
Security Council, The United, Nations « 1092 
Seed, Wheat used for «. 845 
Seismology of Australia .. 31, 1228 
Selected Immigrants ae . 607-612 
Semi-governmenta! Authorities .. +» 668 

Bodies, Debt .. nh 675 
Borrowings - . 807 
Employment 200, T1gt 
Finance ar a ++ 675 
Senate 71 

Proportional Representation . SE 
Senility, Deaths a . 656-658 
Separations, Judicial 507 
Sequestrations .. 510 
Serum Laboratories, Commonwealth 523 
Service Pensions . TOSS 
Services, Air IL, 139 146, 252, 255 

By Universities a 476 


Welfare... es a 545, 1204 
Settlement, Closer 89, 97 
In_ Australia, Climatic Factors In- 


fluencing -. 1228 
Land ea 89, 1184 
Norfolk Island es oe 128 
Of Industrial Disputes 207 


Returned Soldiers 
Settlers, Advances to 


89, 98, Bor, 1184 
. 101, 801, 1224 


Sewage Farm, Metropolitan, Victoria 696 
Sewerage +. 668,,692,.795~799, 801 
Sex Distribution in Factories 334, 337-343 
Of Population. .. -+ $68, 578, 587 
Sheep -. 899, 908, 926 
Piassification, Age, Sex and Breed 909 
Imports and Exports ae 10, 928 
In Territories « 114, at 133, 909, 122a 
Various Countries 3 909, 916 
Slaughtered axa 91a 
Sheepskins, Exports 925; 928 
Used in Tanneries .. - 373 
Was-time Marketing 927,926 
Shipbuilding Board, Australian . 107 


‘preceding issues of the Official Year Book, see page 1224. 
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Shippin ping SA + 293 
Transport Department «+ 764, 77, 779 

Board. Australian .. si 222 
Cargo ws 234, 220 
Casualties .. 22 


Communication with Varions Countries 214 


Construction 216, 1032, 1078 
Control... ag é ++ 222 
Freight Rates sks ++ 223 
Interstate . 217 
Legislation — 224 
rine Commonwealth 223 


t 
7 
oe 224 | 
Nationality ne 215, 222 
Oversea. a 213, 218 
Principal Ports . 215, 221, 705 
System of Record 
Territories 
Tonnage, World 
Vessels Built, etc. 
Shine Built and aeeiaterest 


As 13, 217 
. 116, 129, 139, 146, ie 


“216, 1032, 1078 
216, 1032, 1078 


289, 306 
Shirt, Collar and Underclothing Factories .. 374 
Shoe Factories .. 375 
Shops, New Building 1067, 1068 
Short-term Debt oe 814 
Sickness Benefits © zor, $45 546, ‘556, 1204, 1205 
Friendly Societies .. 758 
Silica, Production as we 985, 1021 
Silos, cae es a -. 892 
Silver... 86-988, 993, 102 
. Cotnag : os 13, tae 


Standard Weight ond Fineness 
Imports and Exports ; 

Local Extraction. 993 
Mine Production in Principal ‘Countries 996 


713 
306 


et Employment 996, pee 
i +. 99 

Production and Sales’ 995, 1222, 1223 

Silvicultural Research .. ‘ 960, 1228 

Sinking Funds .. = .. 783, 806, 819 


Skins and Hides, Trade .. 
sed in iatinaries 
Slaughtering, ehdigs 


Sheep 
Sleepers, Railway, Exports 
Slippers, Production 
Small Fruits 
Smallpox, Deaths 656-658 
Smelting Works oe ae 365 ! 
Snowfall oo 54 | 
Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric ‘Authority. 890% 


Seheme 390, 429, 1103 | 
. 362 
. 201, 545, 1204 


299, 304, 925, 928 
oe «+ 373 
906 


946 
gIo 


968 
356, 375 
878, 879 


Soap and Candle Factories 
Social Services .. 


Benefits . 201, 645, 1204 
Department 777; 779 
Legislation we 

Tax Contribution 765, 320-830 
Societies, Building and Tayeetment + 742 

Co-operative : 744, 1225 | 

Friendly 758, 1226 | 

Royal 497 | 

Scientific 497: 

Society, British Astronomical _. 497 | 
Linnean, New South Wales 497 

Royal Humane 565 \ 

Life Saving 565 | 

Sodium Nitrate, ere and Exports - 891 ' 
Softwoods 956, 957, 963 
Soil Erosion .. 424 
Soldier Settlement Commission, Victoria 103 
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Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme .. 1059 
Land Settlement i 98, 775, 801, 1184 
Soloman Islands a 140 
Sorghum + ' 833-835, 858 
South African Preference 282 
Australia Fire Brigades Board 712 
Harbors Board 709 
Brisbane-Grafton Railway .. 226 
Pacific Air Transport Council -. 250 
Southerly Bursters = es. 55, 4228 
Southern Electric Authority of Queensland .. 405 


Electricity Supply of New South Wales 394 
Sovereign, The f ue 65 
Sown Pastures . 832 


Special ‘Accounts of Trading Banks with 
Commonwealth Bank 723, 725-731, 3214 


Financial Assistance Grants .. ~. 785 
Grants to States : .- 784 
Trade es 287, 313 


Specie and Bullion, Imports and Exports .. 305, 
306, 314, 1195 


Spirits, Consumption 504 
Excise Revenue 7 766 
Quantity on which Excise paid 315 

Stabilization of Prices 166, 775 
Scheme, Butter +» 935 

Wheat 838, 839 

Staff College, Army - 1037 

Stamp Duties, States 791-795, 804 

Standard Times in Australia > 29 
Weight and Fineness of Coinage 713 

Standardization of Railway Gauges 117, 226, 

1227, 1228 


Standardized Death Rates fe +. 646 


Standards Association of Australia + 1083 
Laboratories, Defence an «+ 1045 


State Accounts se 789 


Aid to Mining 801, 026 
And Commonwealth ‘Finance | 1 784, 803, — 
Price Control} ere 


Semi-Government Employment 200, ey 


ents Legislation 7 
Basic Wages ‘ 187, 1190 
Borrowings 805 
Children 537. 563 
Consolidated Revenue Funds. . 789, 803, 1216 
Debts 783; 805, 807, 1218 
Taken over by Commonwealth i 
Educational Systems 53 
Elections .. 73, 1180 
Electricity Commission of Queensland 407 
Victoria +. 400 
Western Australia 415 
Employees. . . sie 88, I1Q1 
Expenditure 797, 801, 803 
Benevolent Homes 562, 1206 


Education, Science and Art 463, 470, 
ret aes 798, 799, 1202 


Health 798, 799 
Hospitals 540, 543 
Justice 513, 793, 799 

801, 804 


Loan 
Orphanages, etc. 


564 
Per Head of Population . 798, 799, 802 


Police si 3, 798, 799 
Railways 227, 229, 798, 799, 801, 1192 
Roads and Bridges 681, 683, 685 -688, 
691, 801 

Water Supply. ete. 795-799, 801 
Finance. 785, 803 
Forestry Departments : .. 961 
Funds, ponsonaate 2 Revenue 789, 803 
Loan are 789, S00 
Sinking 806. 819 
Trost .. 789, 500 
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Governments, Functions ts .. 788 
Governors .. .. 66, 81-83, 87 
Grants 478, 540 543, 678, 772, 783, 
788-790, 1216 
Income Taxes .. 789, 791-795 
Industrial Arbitration Legislation 167, 


187-192, 208 


Tribunals 166, 187-192 

Land Legislation fe 89 

Libraries .. 488, 493 

Loan Funds 789, S00 

Lotteries .. 759, 791, 792, 795 

’ Ministers .. oc $1, 1181 

Parliaments -73-77 
Price Control Administration. 16. 


P.operties transferred to Boe 806 


Publications : ++ 1335 
Railways “924, 795-799, 801, 1192 
Revenues .. 9, 803 

Business Undertakings . 789. 790, 795 


Commonwealth Payments 478, 540, 543, 
678, 772, 783, 788-790, 1216 


Fisheries g8r 
Hospitals 540, 543 
Railways 227-236, 795, 1192 
Surplus .. 800 

Taxation 789-795, 
Trust Funds 789, 800 


Rivers and Water Supply Commission, 


Victoria . 436, 697 
Roads, Bridges, etc. -. 678 
Savings Banks i 735, 740 
Schools... .. $53 
Short-term Debt .. 814 
Sinking Funds . 806, 819 
Taxation Reimbursements .. : 783, 784, 789, 

799, 797 

Tramways a Ef <e-, 3237 
Trust Funds 789, 800 
States, Areas .. sa a +027, 29 
Constitutions an a 6, 73-77 
Dates of Creation d as 4 
Local Government .. 667, 669 
Statistical Conferences 1131, 1136, 1228 
Organization we +. I13r 
enillestots of Australia . 1133 
Summary . « II75 


Statisticians, Conference of British ‘Oominen: 
wealth » 1136 


Statistics, Aimbaitan Develounsat of 1131, 1228 
Banking, Presentation of 718, 736 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and.. 777, 
1131, 1225 

Steam Vessels .. 217 
Steamship Services, Coastal 220 
Steel (see also Iron) 357, 365, 1002 
Stevedoring Industry Board 222 
Charge ++ 770 

Stillbirths . 623, 633, 643 
Stocks, Wheat and Flour. 845, 847 
Stores and Transport aia +» 1047 
Ships’ 289, 306 
Storms 55, 1226 
Strikes and Lock-outs ii 203, 1191 
Students, Financial eeintanice 478 
Reserved -- 478 
Schools 462, 466, 468 
Technical .. Be 468, 470 
Universities a8 +. 480 


Sub-artesian Bores : 425, 435-451, 705 
Subsidies and Bounties — 
Commonwealth to States (wen alsoGrants) 775 


Import ak «990. 
Price Stabilization se 166, 775 
Primary Producers .. 772, 775, 890 
Woollen Goods a Se +. 919 


Succession Duties 791-795, 304 
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Sugar .. 869-874 
Agreements .. 871 
Bounties .. we on « 1228 
Bulk Handling a cx -. 874 
By-products ~. 872 
Cane 423, 440, 442, 833-836, 868, 1220 
Consumption 871, 1073. 1074 
Control of Production .. 872 
Imports and Exports a 872 
Inquiry Committee . . ee ~- 874 
Mills and Refineries 377, 378 
Prices a A .» 873 
Production 358, 377, 868 
Used in Factories 383, 877 
Suicide 65 6-658, 663, 1228 
Age at Death .» 664 
Modes anon 663 
Sulphur x .. O17 
S8ultanas 876, 879 
Sunshine at the Capital Cities - 57-64 
Super Tax 765 

Superannuation Fund, Commonwealth Public 
Service .. -- 761 
Parliamentary Schemes 78, 762 
Schemes, Government, etc. .- 761 
Superphosphate : 776, 890 
Supervision of Dairies .. 5382, 930 
Infant Life -+ 537 
Supply Denetement, Acts Administered » 1045 
Expenditure 774, 1047 
Functions of . 1044 

Research and Development 
Branch .. « 1045 
Surrenders, Life Assurance 749-753 
Switzerland, Trade Agreement with ~. 282 
Sydney, Climatological Data . 52, 61 
County Council * 394 
Electricity Supply 394 
Fire District Fur 
Harbour Bridge . 682 
eee 486, 493 
opulation . 574, ale 

Port of 5 ar 

University . 


4755 476, 479-483, 491 
Water Supply and Sewerage . an rs ; 692 


Syphilis, Deaths 656-658 
T. 
Tailoring Factories 374 
Tallow 927 
Consumption in Factories ++ 927 
Exports ‘ 299, 301, 928 
Marketing . «+ 928 
Production — 359; 927 
Used in epeP and Candle Factories - 362 
Tanneries .+ 373 
Tanning Barks and Tannin 966, 969 
Imports and Exports - -+ 969 
Tantalite-Columbite . = - 1005 
Tapioca and Sago, Consumption .. 1073, 1075 
Tar Production. . ae at . IOI5 
Tariff Acts ~ ne Be - 2977 
Board 977, 884 
Customs .. 137) 144, 277, 281, 282, 1225 
New Guinea and Papua .. 137, 144, 277, 
278, 280 
Divisions, Imports in es 305 
Industries Preservation Act .. 279 
Negotiations, International 281 


Tariffs and Trade, General ‘Agreement on 282, 285 
Preferential and Reciprocal 277, 281, 282 


Taxation Acts . . 1228 
Branch 777 
Commonwealth (ree ‘also Income Tax) 764 

S 765, 804, 820, 1216 


Commonwealth and States .. 764, 765, 784, 
804, 820, 1216 


Voncegsional Deductions 821 
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Taxation—continued. 
Local Government .. 671 
Motor 247; 791-795, 804, 1193 
On Specified Tacomes Se 62 ri ' 
Papua, Natives a 
Per Head of Population 764, 7 792, Fy 
Property Income .. 821, 825 
Reimbursements - 783, 784, 789, 790, 797 
States 789, 79% 
‘Taxi-cabs and Other Hire Vehicles -. 246 
Tea. Consumption 1073, 1075 
Imports .. 300, 304 - 
Subsidy... re 776 
Teachers, Kindergarten .. 467 
Private Schools 466 
Sex and Status of .. $60 
State Schools 458, 462 
Technical Schools .. .. 460, 468-470 
Training and Recruitment of 458, 469 
Universities é .. 480 
Teachers’ Training Colleges 459 | 
Technical Education ie a -- 468 


Teacher Training .. 469 
Technology, New South Wales University of 473, 
479-483, 491 
Telecommunications, Aeronautical -. 253 
Telegrams, Dispatched z 266, 719% 

on 


International 
Telegraph Offices 265 
Telegraphs 264 
Northern Territory | Iz 
Profit or Loss 259 
Revenue . 257 771 
Telegraphy, Radio 269, 1195 
Telephone Exchanges oy 266, 267 
Telephones on «. 265, 266, 1194 
Oversea Services nn +. 268 
Profit or Loss +. 259 
Revenue .. 267, 268, 771 
World Statistics -. 268 
Telephony, Radio oe aa 269, 1195 
Teleprinter Service ad Se +. 265 
Television a 270, 275 
Temperate Regions of Australia <é +. 27 
Temperature .. 32, 56-64 
Australian Capitals . 57-64 
Cities of the World . -- 56 
Effective .. ats ce cay 32 
Territories 128, 132, 147, 151 
Tenure, Land 89, 1184, 1226, 1228 


Territories, Australian 25, 111, 764, 772, 782, 788 
Electric Power Generation .. «+ 418 
Expenditure 119, 125, 130, 140, 147, 150, 772, 


+ 


782, 788 
Revenue 119, 125, 130, 140 147, 150, 764 
Tetanus ++ 531 
Tides of Australia . «. 3228 
Timber ais 385, 963, 968 
Distribution oe +. 957 
Mills . 3885, 963, 967 
New Guinea 143, 146 
Oversea Trade 299, 304, 948 
Reserves 90, 962 

Supply ah :. 960 ; 

T and Uses is 955, 1228 © 
Times, Standard, in Australia 29 
Tin 114, 985, 986, sed cas 1222, 1223, 1228 
M gz ‘ 999, 1228 
_cmployment + 1021 
ae «+ IOOL 
Production, ‘Australia 1000, 1222, 1223, 

122, 

Principal Ponutsies ++ 1001 

World. . : ae . 
Tinplate Contro} «+ 1047 
Tobacco 132, 359 423, 442, 443, 833-836, “383 
Advisory Com ttee 884 
Board, Australian os -. 884 
Excise Revenue ae ns -. 766 
Factories . . 384, 885 
Production -- 883 
Quantity on which Excise paid 315 
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Tomatoes, Consumption 1073, 1075 
Ton-mileage, Kailways .. «+ 235 
Tonnage Carried, Railways 227, 228, 233, 235. 
11g2 
Topography 5 27, 1228 
Totalizator Investments 760 
Trachoma : 531 
Trackers, Black | a5 512 
Tractors on Rural Holdings ee -- 893 
Trade (see also Imports and BADR) 277, 1195 
Agreements se - 281 
Balance of Oversea .. 289, 1195 
Calendar Years «+ 314 
Classified Summary of Australian 302, 1197 
Commissioners E 286, 1095, 1090 
Commodity Control +. 281 
Countries to which Imports Credited -. 289 
Currency Areas 2 292, 1196 
Customs Tariffs 277 
Descriptions Act a - 2979 
Direction of Oversea 291, 1195 


Externa!, Compared with other Countries 313 


General .. -- 288 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 282, 285 
Import Licensing Regulations 279 
{nternational Conference on .. . 282 
Interstate . 315, 1228 


Legislation “Affecting 277 
Marks 1077, 1228 


Merchandise 7 | 291, 314, 1195 
Method of Recording . 287 
Negotiations, United. Kingdom- Australia 282 
Organization, International +. 282 
Pre-Federation Records -. 289 
Preferential and Reciprocal Tariffs 277, per 

282 


277, 278, 305, 766 
294-301, 303, 1198 
302 


Primage Duty 
Principal Articles 
Ports, Oversex Trade 
Proportion of from United Kingdom and 
Competing Countries +. 292 
"286, 1095, 1096 


Representatives 

Retail : ++ 1096 
Ships’ Stores 289, 306 
Special 287, 313 


Specie and Bullion |. 


305, 306, 314, 1195 
System of Recording 1. 287 


Territories -. 016, 129, 137, 144, 150 
Unions F : 208, 1228 
Valuation of -» 288 
Winds a 49, 54 
With Eastern Countries 300 


. 291, 293, 307, 314, 1196 


United Kingdom 
aie 2915308, 307, 314, 1196 
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Year, The .. 288 
Traffic Accidents - 268, 663, 1194 
Control, Air 253 
Radio, international - 268 
Railway ‘226, 282, 1192 
Tramway .. 238, 239 
Training Colleges, Teachers’ 459 


Scheme, Reconstruction 


478, 480, 481, 1058 
Technical .. 468 


Vocational (Soldiers) | 1 sass 
Train-miles ny var 227, 234, 235, 1192 
Tramways 237, 368 

Accidents . -- 238 

Capitat Cost and Financial Results 2 38, 239 

Employees. . . os 238, 239 

Gauges -. 237 

Revenue and Expenditure | 238, 239, 795- 

799, 801 

Traffic A 238, 239 

Tramcars .. 3 238, 368 

Workshops a -- 368 
Transport and Communication 3 213, 1192 

Territories 116, 123. 129, 339, 146, 150, 

152 
Trapping . 1062, 1063 
Treasury Bills . 725-731, 807, 814 


‘numbers of chief references are italicized. For list of sents articles and other matter in 
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Tribunals, War Pensions Appeal .. «+ 1051 
Triplets 7 633, 640 
Trochus-shell .. 136, 137, 144, 975, 978, 982 

Tropical Medicine, School! of Public Health 
and 24, 1226 
Regions of Australia aA +. «QF 
Trunk Lines, Telephones an .. 268 
Trust Districts, Water .. 432, 435 
Electricity, of South Australia +s) 412 
Funds, Commonwealth or -. 787 
States 789, 00 


Municipal Tramways, South Australia. . 413 

Territories of Australia 2, 130, 140, 148 
Trustee Companies ae ws 742 

Savings Banks 735, 736 
Trusteeship Council, The United Nations “”. 1092 
Trusts, Harbour (see Harbour Trusts). 


Trrigation .. 432, 4357438, 446 
Waterworks, Victoria -» 436, 697, 698 
Tuberculosis .. sre 517, 520, 531, 1228 
Deaths ee E +. 651, 656-659 
Age at Death sia is .. 659 
Period of Residence +» 659 

Tully Falls Hydro-electric Project .. 4¥L 


Tumours (see Neoplasms). 
Tungsten Concentrates .. 985, 986, 1003, 1023 
Tutorial! Classes, University Deparinent of 484 


Workers’ 485 
Tweed and lok Mills... oe +. 371 
Twins . ne 633, 640 
Typhoid Fever §31, 656-658 
Typhus fae 531, 656-658 
Tyres, Motor and Cycle .. ae -. 359 

U. 

Unconditional Purchases of Freehold &9, 92, 106 
Underclothing, Shirt, ete.. Factories +. 374 


Underground Water 
Unemployment. . 


425, 435-451, 705 
200, 595, 596 


Benefits 201, 545, 546, 556, 1204, 1205 
Relief -». 545, 546, 556, 801, 1204, 1205 
Union of South Africa, Trade Agreement +. 282 
Unions, Kindergarten .. < -. 468 
Trade 208, 1192 
United Kingdom- -Australia, Trade Negotia- 

tions. 282 
Customs Legislation #8 -. 282 
Imports of Beef +. 907 
Dairy Products +. 953 
Mutton and Lamb +. OI4 
Wool aie os 924 

Long-term Contracts with 285 


Preferential Tariff 


+. 297, 281, 28 
Shipping at Principa] Ports oe 


Trade with 291, 293, 307, 314, si96 
United States Trade Agreement ~. 284 
Nations .. + 1091 
Specialized Agencies + 1093 
The Security Connell ++ 1092 
Universities 472, 491 
Benefactions de i .. 482 
Commission the «- $78 
Commonwealth Grants - .. 478 
Degrees Conferred .. ve 483 
Department of Tutorial Classes ~. 484 
Income and Expenditure 481~483 
Services... > ie «+ 476 
Students Enrolled .. . -. 480 
Teaching and Research Staff. .. 480. 


University College, Canberra 472, 475, 480-483, 491 
New England 475, 479-483, Gt 


Libraries .. 
of Technology, New Sonth Wales 473, 4 y9-483, 
401 
Upholstery Works Se . -. 385 
Uranium acs 114, 1024, 1026. 
Urban Population 571-575 
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Value of Production 349, 360-388, 420, 836, 900, 

930, 966, 979, 986-991, 1006, 106] 
Vapour Pressure 47; 57-64 
Veal, Production, Consumption and Trade . 906 
Vegetables - 35% 379 #92, 1073, 1075 
Vehicles, Motor 246, 369 
Venereal Diseases 532, 656-658 
Vessels (see also Shippin . 


Built and Registe ve 236 
Entered and Cleared, Interstate 218~220 
Dyerenn- 213-215 
Naval oe 7 «+ $033 
Wines es sae 6 833-836, 874 

neyards — 423, 432, 437, 446, 832, 833-83 
Violent Deaths or 56-658, 662- 664 
Visual Aldsin Schools .. 461 
Vital Statistics .. We 623, 1211 
Births. . 632, Y211, 1212 
Marriages 624, 1211 
Mortality “644, 1211, 1213 
Vocational Training (Soldiers) » 1059 
Volcanic Action in Australia, Past « 1228 
Voting at Commonwealth Elections 92, 1179 
Referenda 8 73 
State Elections : 73, 1180 

Ww. 

Wage, etc., Earners in Civilian Employment 197, 
11Q1 
Earnings, Average Weekly 178, 1189 
Margins... ws -. 193 
Ratesof .. ae 167, 1188 
Industrial Groups 168, 170 


Nominal and Effective (Real) 177, 21 a 
1x 


Weekly oe +. 167, 186, 192 
Wages ee 166, 1186 
And Salaries, Railways ss a 237 
Awards, etc. ve -. 166 
Basic 180, 1189 
Variations with Retail Price Index 
Numbers é 154, 181-192 
Boards 167, 188, 192 
Female .. “169, 186, » 192, 1188, T190 
Paid in Factories .. + 327, 343, 1201 
Mining «+ 989, 990, 1021] 
Tax Demisian: System a .. 826 
War Debt 807-812 
Evacuees .. > +, 608 
Expenditure 492-975, 782, 788, 1216 
Gratuities .. wi ae 775, 1040 
Memoria] Library .. 6 .. 487 
Pensions . 775, 1050 
Savings Certificates and Stamps 738, 807, 812, 
816 
Service Homes Division 775, 782, 788, 1079 
Land Settlement Scheme 98, 1184 
War-time Marketing ea 838, 902, 917, 943 
Price Control . ee os 165 
Water, Artesian 425, 435-451, 705 
Diminution of Supply oe 25, 441 
Conservation 421, 801 


And Irrigation. ‘Commission, New 
South Wales 430, 433 
National and ss ela Aspects .. 426 


Ground 425, 426 
Pattern... ag +. 430 
Power, Papua-New Guinea 137, 452 
Resources .. 389 
Supply a8 .. 427, 668, 692 
Revenue and Expenditure, | States 795~ 
799. Box 
Trusts 43% 435, 438, 446 
Utilization of Resources ts ri 
Water-bearing Basins 2 at 
Waterworks Trusts, Victoria a6 697, 608 
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167, 186, 192, 1188 
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Services . 38 545, 1204 
Social Service Benefits .. 201, 545, 1204 
Western Australian Artesfan Basins 425, 449 
Fire Brigades Board - 712 
University 476, 479-483, 491 

Wettest Regions ee 50 
Whaling 2 a ia 978, 979 
Wheat at 838, 1219 


‘Agreement, International 840 
Area 7 831. 833, 834, 842, 848, 1219 
Board, Australian 838 


Bounty . ae 776, a0 
Bulk Handling and Storage aie se 
Consumption oe 

Disposal .. 840, HH 
Drought Relief = -» 776 
Export Charge > 765, 770 
Exports .. 29 99, 301, 304, 840, 45; 849 

Eeacpal Sonnees -- 849 

F.A.Q. Standard ve 843 
Farms . 84r 
Grain Elevators 847, 848 


Ground for Flour |. : ig SF 
Growers, Financial Assistance | 776, 890 
Grown for ae ouaer wie: 8. 
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Industry, Roya Commission, 838 
Stabilization : 838, 839 
Legislation - ee «- 838 
Licences .. oe “a -. 838 
Marketing .. ose ‘ke a ae 

Pools a oe 7 
Produ tion «835, 836, 842, 845, 8 0 oid 
roduction. 35, 3 42, » a ‘1a19 
Various Countries 848 
Stabilization ‘ 838, 839 
Stocks ws on a 845, 847 
Tax Ch aA 765, 770 
Value of Crop ae Sie 836, 844 
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World Crops -- 848 
White Lead, Paint and Varnish Factories |. 362 
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Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes 162, 1185 
Basic Materials and Foodstuffs 

Index .. oe 163, a 

Melbourne esis . 
Whooping Cough 651, 56-688 


Widows’ Pensions 545, 664, 1204, 1205 


Willy Wilies .. o. 6 55 
wee aes Irrigation System 437, 439 
Win ++ 49, 64, 1226 
Capital Cities ~- 57-64 
Wine 835, 874 
Board, Australian -. 876 
Bounty ast - 874 
nsumption 0. 8 3 1073, 10 
Teapores aad export 5 4» 74 73 a 
Marketing .. E Sie -. 876 
Production : aie 835, 874 
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Wire Netting Advances || 102, 103 
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Beam . oe ws - 268 
Licences . 276, 1198 
Revenue .. 771 
Stations uy 123, 140, 147, 15%, 278, 1195 
Trafic 7 268 
Wolfram 115, 085, 1003, 1023 
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1040 
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Wool .. 914, 1220 
Appraisements -+ 916 
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Carried on Raflways a «. 233 
Committee, Cperatans as -. 764 
Consumption oe -. 919 
Contributory Charge | 765, 770, 918 
Disposal Plan 917 
Exports 299, 307, 304, 920, 936 


Imports into United e081 38 . 
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Levy -. 765, 769, 3x8 


Locat Consumption . . 


Marketing . 7 : 917, 319 

Prices ve 923 

Principal Tmnporting Countries +. 924 

Production 914, 923 
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Stocks a oe «922 

Stores 918 

Tax (see Wool Levy). 

War-time Contracts 917 

World Production .. 916 
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Workers’ Compensation . a as 207, ra38 
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Working Expenses, Omnibus Services 246, eros 
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ment .. a 258, 1194 

Railways .. + 229, 999° 1192 

Tramways 238, 239 

Works Expenditure 772 973, 780-782, 788, 1216 

World, Area of Countries +. 28 

Motor Vehicle Statistics 248 
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Countries -.» 585 

Production, Barley .. aia 857 

ae ‘ae . -. 999 

Gold .. 992 

Lead .. s on +. 996 

card 854 

Oats -- 852 

Pig-iron and Steel 1003 

Silver .. . 0 996 

Tin .. 1000 

Wheat 848 

Wool .. ee oe 916 

ahi zine ae +e oe 996 

ipping Tonnage .. oe 217 

Telephone Statistics aie 268 
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wealth oa 


Yallourn Power Station .. 


x. 


a - +. $25 


Y. 
- 400, 404, 405 


Youth Education oe .. 118, 273, 453 
zZ 
Zine 985-988, 993, 1023, 1222, vas 


Zircon ‘ 


Local Extraction ~. 
Mine Production in ‘Prinelpal “Countries 398 
sone ° ee 33 


Proda ction ‘and 8: tes ‘995, 1222, 1223 
* : 993 . 985, 986, 1004 
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Printed Publications. 


GENERAL PUBLICATIONS-—— 
Official Year Book of the Commonwealth’. . 
Parts— 


T. Discovery, Physiography. Land | 


Tenure... 
II. The Territories of Australia 
III. Labour, Wages and Prices 
IV. Trade, Transport and Communi- 
cation os 
V. Manufacturing, Electric Power, 
Water Conservation 
VI. Education, Justice, Health, Wel- 
fare Services 
VII. Population and Vital Statistics 
VITI. Finance, Local Government 
IX. Primary Production .. 


A 
' 


| 


X. Defence, Repatriation, Principal : 


Events, Miscellaneous 
XI. Appendix and Indexes 
Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics 


Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics 


Monthly Review of Business Statistics§ 


AnNvaL SraTisticaL REPORTS— 
Demography Perna and — 
Finance 
Labour Report 
Oversea Trade 
Primary Industries— 

Part I.—Rural Industries : 
Part T.—Non-rural Industries and Value 
of Production 
Secondary Industries 
Transport and Communication 





: * Also issued in Parts ; price per Part (excluding postage), 18. 6d. 
Canberra); Papua, New Guinea, Lord Howe Island, Norfolk 
{ Annual subscription ————§ Available from Commonwealth Statistician only. 


parta, 128. 8d. 
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42, 1956 
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41, 1956 


224, June, 


1956 
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1956 


72, 1954 





45» 1953-54 
43, 1954 
53> 1955-56 


48, 1953-54 
48, 1953-54 


48, 1953-54 
46, 1954-55 








| Date of Issue. 
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‘ Including Postage. 
Aus- 
Ex- | 
‘ i vere ' 
cluding ‘ ! ; 
| an Forei, 
Postage. ther | "Coun 
‘ British ‘ tries. 
Coun- ; 
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| 
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1 
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, Aug., 1956 
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Oct., 1956 
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May, 1956 | 
Dec., 1956 , 
Jan., 1957 
Oct., 1956 
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Oct., 1956 
Dec., 1956 
i July, 1956 
Oct., 1956 
Aug., 1956 
Oct., 1956 





10 0, t fxs x 
| 
16:20) 2 2 
1 6 IIo, 2 0 
1 6' 110} 20 
I 620,22 
16) 20, 2 2 

' 
ie nae a Se 
16,2 0'22 
I6! 2 0! 2 4 
I 6, 20,24 

t 1 
16: 2 0, 2 2 
1 6) II0; 2 0 
1 ol Io4! 1 4 
26.30! 3 2 
to of 12 of 12 8 

4 
7 6° 8 6. 9 4 
5 0: 6 0 610 
5 0! 5 6. 510 
21 0' 23 ©, 2410 
5 0 5 8' 62 
5 0 § 8 62 
5 O09 510+ 6 6 
5 © 5 6 510 


t ‘Australia, 10 108. _ (from Government Printer, 
Island and Nauru, 118. xed. ; United Kingdom and other 
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j ; 1 Price. 




















: Including Postage. 
Printed Publications. atest | Date of Issue, | x. Aus: 
‘ i cluding and Foreign 
| : Postage.| Other | Coun- 
i H : British | tries. 
| \ Coun- 
tries. 
a t 
Census Pusrications||— / & a&!| wai wa 
Census, 1954— 1 
Bulletins— ! ; 
No. 1: Population and Dwellings in | i 
States and Territories | 1954 Mar., 1955 | 2 6] 2 10| 2 10 
No. 2: Population and Dwellings in : 
Local Government Areas .. | PS | Feb, 1955 | 2 6] 3 O}] 3 2 
No. 3: Dwellings by Class, Local 1 
Government Areas i Feb., 1956 | 2 6) 3 O| 3 2 
Volumes— ; 
I.: New South Wales; II.: Victoria; ' | 
TII.: Queensland; IV.: South 
Australia ; Vike Western Australia ; | 
VI.: Tasmania— 
Part I.: Analysis of apes in 
Local Government Areas, etc. $3 June,1955- | 2 6} 3 0] 3 2 
July, 1956 to3 4 |to4 o 
Part IfI.: Analysis of Dwellings in 
Local Government Areas, etc, .. FA July,1955- | 2 6] 3 oO] 3 2 
Aug., 1956 to3 4 |tog o 
Part V.: Population and Desugied 
Dwellings in Localities Pe June,1955- | 2 6] 210} 210 
VITI.: Australia | May, 1956 to3 9 
Part III.: Populations and Occa- i 
Pied dwellings in Localities "| Pa Dec., 1956 | 2 6] 3 4! 4 0 
Sprcran, PuBLicaTions— | : | 
Occupation Survey, 1945— | 
Detailed Tables{ re 1945 April, 1947 
Report of Proceedings of the Conference of | 
British Commonwealth Statisticians 1951] | = 1951 Mar., 1952 
Survey of Motor Vehicles, 1947~48— | 
Bulletins—Nos. 1 to 7f -- | 1947—48 1950 1 4s cet 
The Australian Balance of Payments, 1928-29 | \ 
to 1951-52 .. » 1951-52 | June, 195 3 61 4 0] 4 4 
The Aeatriliag’ Mineral Industry (Quarterly acs : 
Review and Statistics){f -- | Vol.g, No.2 | Sept., 1956 3 04 3 0} 3 0 








{i List of publications in respect of the Censuses of 1911, 1921, 1933 and 1947 may be obtained on application to the 
Oommonwealth Statistician. ‘§ Avuilable from Commonwealth Statistician only————tt Prepared jointly by 
the Bureau of Mineral Resources and the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. Available from the Department 
ef National Development in each capital city. 








